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ROYAL  WARRANT  APPOINTING  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 

LABOUR. 


riOTOBIA,  R. 

SFl'CtOria,  by  the  Grace  of  G-od  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish, 
commonly  called  Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
Cousin  and  Councillor  Edward  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Michael  Edward 
Hicks-Beach,  Baronet,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Councillor  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Henry  Hartley  Fowler;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor 
Leonard  Henry  Courtney ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  John 
Bldon  Gorst,  Knight,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State  to  Our  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Baronet,  Master  of  Arts,  Corpus  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  in  Our  University  of  Oxford  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Edward 
James  Harland,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis, 
Knight ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred  Marshall,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Our  University  of  Cambridge ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  "William  Abraham,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Michael  Austin, 
Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Gerald  William  Balfour,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Joseph  Cheney  Bolton,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas 
Burt,  Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Jesse  Ceilings,  Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  David  Dale,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred  Hewlett, 
Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  George  Livesey,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Tom  Mann, 
Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Mawdsley,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Samuel  Plimsoll,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Henry  Tait, 
Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Trow,  Esquire ;  and  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  William  Tunstill,  Esquire,  greeting. 

WAf)tVtH&  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith 
issue  to  inquire  into  the  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employed ;  the  combinations  of  employers  and  of  employed ;  and  the  conditions  of 
labour  which  have  been  raised  during  the  recent  trade  disputes  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  to  report  whether  legislation  can  with  advantage  be  directed  to  the 
remedy  of  any  evils  that  may  be  disclosed,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner. 

^OtD  feltOiO  pf>  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  commonly 
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called  Marquess  of  Hartington  ;  Edward  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Sir  Michael  Edward 
Hicks-Beach ;  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Henry  Hartley  Fowler ;  Leonard  Henry 
Courtney ;  Sir  John  Eldon  Gorst ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock ;  Sir  Edward  Jamei 
Harland ;  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis  ;  Alfred  Marshall ;  William  Abraham  ;  Michael 
Austin;  Gerald  William  Balfour;  Joseph  Cheney  Bolton;  Thomas  Burt;  Jesse 
CoUings;  David  Dale;  Alfred  Hewlett;  Thomas  Henry  Ismay;  George  Livesey; 
Tom  Mann;  James  Mawdsley;  Samuel  PlimsoU ;  Henry  Tait ;  Edward  Trow;  and 
William  Tunstill ;  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  inquiry. 

Snti  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  nine  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  piremises  by  all  other  lawful 
ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

^nlJ  We  do  further  by  these  presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  nine  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  inquire  at  such  places  as  you  may  deem  it  expedient  so  to 
visit  and  inquire  at,  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  ;  and 
to  employ  such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to  assist  you  in  conducting  any  inquiry 
which  you  may  hold. 

9[lttl  We  do  further  by  these  Our  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Com- 
mission shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue  ;  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  nine  or  more  of  you,  may  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter 
and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by 
adjournment. 

3[tttl  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  nine  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  vou  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

'Mtt  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  nine  or 
more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)        HENRY  MATTHEWS. 
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LABOUR    COMMISSION. 


MINUTES     OF     EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE   THE 

ROYAL    COMMISSION    ON    LABOUR 

(Sitting  as  a  Whole). 


FIRST  DAY. 


Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  25th  October  1892. 


Present  : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  E.G.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Mr.  David  Dale  (Chairman  of  Group  A.). 
Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 
Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshall. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


A.  Hewlett. 

T.    H.   ISMAY. 
G.    LlVESEV. 

ToM  Mann. 
H.  Tait. 
E.  Teow-. 

W.    TlTNSTILL. 


Mr.  John  Burnett, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 


J 

*  Mr.  ,roHN  T.  W.  Mitchell  called  and  examined. 


Joint  Secretaries. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1.  Mr.  Mitchell',  the  Commission  are  extremely 
obliged  to  you  and  the  other  witnesses  on  co- 
operation for  the  great  pains  you  have  taken 
in  preparing  your  evidence.  As  you  are  aware 
your  evidence  is  very  long,  I  do  not  say  at  all 
unnecessarily  long,  but  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission is  limited,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid 
reading  the  whole,  especially  some  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  the  evidence,  where  there  are 
parts  of  the  answer  which  may  be  conveniently 
put  into  Appendices? — I  will  read  such  portions 
as  you  choose  to  name. 

2.  Will  you  state  your  position  and  the  nature 
of  the  body  you  represent  ? — Yes.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  which  position  I  have  occupied  for  about 
18  years  {handing  in  Annual  Report  for  1892 
issued  by  the  English  Go-operative  Wholesale 
Societies  and  last  Report  and  Balance  Sheet). 
I  have  been  deputed  to  represent  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union  as  one  of  its  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission. {For  Rules  of  the  Co-operative  Union 
see  Appendix  CXLIV.)  The  Co-operative  Union 
which  I  represent  is  a  voluntary  association 
foinied  by  the  co-operative  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  there  ;  re  1,624  in  existence 
at  the  present  time. 
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3.  Does  the  Co-operative  Union  represent  the 
whole  of  the  co-operative  societies  ? — Yes. 

4.  Of  the  whole  1,624  ?— Yes,  they  are  affilia- 
ted with  the  Union. 

5.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  every  co-operative 
association  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  member 
of  this  Co-operative  Union  ? — ISTo. 

6.  Then  the   number  1,624   is  the  number  of 

those  who  are  affiliated  with  your  Union  ? No  ; 

they  are  those  who  have  made  returns  to  the 
Union.  Some  may  have  made  returns  that  are 
not  members  of  the  Union. 

7.  Generally  speaking  does  the  Union  repre- 
sent the  great  majority  of  them  ? — Yes,  nearly 
the  whole  of  them. 

8.  And  its  objects  are  what  ? — Its  objects  are 
(1)  the  consolidation  of  existing  co-operative 
effort,  (2)  the  general  promulgation  of  co-opera- 
tive principles  and  practice.  The  Union  consoli- 
dates existing  societies  by  oi'ganising  them  first  in 
the  Union,  secondly  in  sections  of  the  Union  for 
facility  of  government,  and  thirdly  in  sub- 
sections called  district  associations.  The  district 
associations  generally  consist  of  about  30  societies 
located  within  easy  distance  of  each  other  and 


*  Mr.  W.  Maxwell,  Mr.  F.  Hardern,  and  Mr.  J.  Greenwood  were  also  present.     See  question  50. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire- — continued, 
these  have  quarterly  conferences,  at  which  papers^ 
are  read  and  discussions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  movement  take  place.  The  Union  convenes 
annually  a  congress  of  representatives  from  all 
societies  embraced  in  its  membership.  These 
congresses  are  movable,  being  held  in  turn  in  the 
various  sections  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divi- 
ded. Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Union 
is  deemed  by  such  application  to  •  accept  as  the 
principles  by  which  all  its  business  transactions 
should  be  guided,  the  desire  to  promote  the 
practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy,  in 
production  and  exchange,  (1)  by  the  abolition  of 
all  false  dealing,  either  (a.)  direct,  by  I'epresenting 
any  article  produced  or  sold  to  be  other  than 
what  it  is  known  to  the  producer  or  vendor  to 
be ;  or, 

9.  Is  this  document  incorporated  in  the  rules 
of  the  Union  ? — Yes,  what  I  am  reading  now  : — 
(6.)  indirect,  by  concealing  from  the  purchaser 
any  fact  known  to  the  vendor  material  to  be 
known  by  the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  article  purchased;  (2)  by 
conciliating  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  purchaser, 
through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of 
the  fund  commonly  known  as  Profit ;  (JJ)  by 
preventing  the  waste  of  labour  now  caused  by 
unregulated  competition.  No  society  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  unless  its  management  is 
of  a  representative  character.  The  Union  itself, 
while  laying  down  those  broad  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  co-operative  business,  has  not 
attempted  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  line 
by  which  the  societies  should  be  bound  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  them.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
found  that  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
has  grown  up  amongst  co-operators  as  to  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  end.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  Co-operative  Union  has 
requested  to  have  four  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  in  order  to  bring  forward  a  more 
general  view  of  co-operation  in  its  many  phases. 

10.  What  do  you  propose  to  include  in  your 
evidence  1 — With  your  permission,  I  propose  to 
sketch  briefly  the  growth  of  co-operative  ideas 
in  England ;  the  development  of  these  ideas  by 
associated  bodies  of  consumers  carrying  on  for 
their  common  benefit  the  business  of  co-operative 
distribution,  and  afterwards,  to  some  extent, 
engaging  in  production  in  connexion  with  their 
business  as  distributors ;  then  to  take  a  glance 
at  production  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
federated  societies  of  consumers,  and  also  to 
give  some  information  as  to  the  general  bearing 
of  these  co-operative  enterprises  upon  the  well- 
being  of  the  industrial  classes. 

11.  Will  you  tell  us  first,  then,  as  to  the 
growth  of  co-operative  ideas  as  evidenced  in  the 
earlier  meetings  of  co-operator.s  ? — The  present 
Co-operative  Union  has  grown  up  out  of  the 
practice  of  holding  annual  conferences  amongst 
the  co-operative  societies,  the  first  of  the  present 
series  of  conferences  or  congresses,  as  they  are 
usually  styled,  being  held  in  London  in  1869. 
Long  previous  to  this,  however,  there  were 
attempts  made  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
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exponents  of  co-operative  methods.  This  was 
specially  the  case  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
conferences  were  held  for  many  years  on  Good 
Fridays,  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
societies  in  Lancashire'  and  Yorkshire.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  co-operative 
congress  was  held  in  Manchester  in  May  1830. 
56  societies  sent  delegates  representing 
about  3,000  members,  who  had  amongst  them 
obtained  a  capital  of  6,000L  in  less  than  15 
months'  trading.  The  British  Association  esti- 
mated the  number  of  co-operative  societies  in 
1830  to  be  about  260.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  only  about  one-fifth  of  these  took  part 
in  the  first  congress.  Congresses  were  after- 
wards held  in  Birmingham,  1831 ;  London, 
1832;  Liverpool,  1832 ;  Huddersfield,  1833; 
Barnsley,  1834 ;  and  Halifax,  1835.  The  Halifax 
meeting  was  the  last  of  the  early  congresses. 
Smaller  gatherings  of  co-operators  in  various 
districts  were  held  at  intervals,  but  no  general 
congress  of  co-operative  societies  was  again 
assembled  until  the  year  1869,  when  the  present 
series  of  annual  congresses  was  founded,  and 
from  which  has  sprung  the  Co-operative  Union 
in  its  present  form.  \' 

The  ideas  of  the  earlier  co-operators  w.ere 
rather  on  the  lines  of  a  commune  in  which  there 
should  be  no  individual  profit,  but  that  all 
members  of  the  community  should  work  in  the 
interests  of  all. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  evidence  will  be 
found  some  interesting  details  concerning  the 
proposals  of  the  early  Congresses,  including  also 
copy  of  a  petition  which  was  sent  by  one  of  the 
Congresses  for  presentation  to  Parliament.  {8ee 
Appendix  I.) 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  position  of  co-operative  societies  at  the 
period  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? — It 
has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  sta- 
tistics relating  to  these  societies,  but  I  submit 
a  list  of  63  societies,  showing  their  membership, 
funds,  and  objects,  as  existing  in  1832.  {See 
Appendix  II.)  Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
formed  especially  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
while  some  nc  doubt  carried  on  manufacturing 
in  conjunction  with  their  distributive  businesses. 

13.  What  has  been  the  practical  application 
of  these  ideas  which  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  people  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  ? — Co-operative  action  in  England 
may  be  traced  from  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century.  About  the  first  known  attempt  was 
that  of  the  co-operative  corn  mill  at  Hull.  It 
is  on  record  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Hull 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Maj^or  and  Aldermen 
as  follows : — 

"  We,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  town, 

"  have   lately  experienced    much    trouble    and 

"  sorrow  in  ourselves  and  families,  on  the  occasion 

"  of  an  exorbitant  price  of  flour.    In  consequence 

thereof  we  have  entered  into  a  subscription, 

each  subscriber  to  pay  Is.  1  d.  per  week  for  four 

weeks,  and  Qd.  per  week  for  four  weeks  more 

"  which  is  6s.  4d  each,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
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"  a  mill,  which  is  to  be  the  subscribers',  their 
'■'  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  for 
"  ever,  in  order  to  supply  them  flour ;  but  as  we 
"  are  conscious  that  this  subscription  will  not  be 
"  sufficient  to  bring  about  our  purpose,  we  do 
"  therefore  humbly  beseech  your  Worship's  advice 
"  and  assistance  in  this  great  undertaking,  that 
"  not  only  we,  but  our  children  even  yet  unborn, 
"  may  have  cause  to  bless  you."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  was  the  poverty  of  the  people 
which  caused  this  attempt  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  obtain  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  mill  was  started,  and  was  so 
successful  as  to  cause  the  millers  of  the  district 
to  indict  the  society  as  a  nuisance.  The  society  , 
was  accordingly  placed  on  its  trial  at  York 
Assizes  in  1811.  In  the  words  of  the  present 
secretary  of  the  Hull  Society,  as  quoted  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  in  her  book  on  "The 
Co-operative  Movement,"  it  was  found  that  a 
Yorkshire  jury  considered  poverty  a  still  greater 
nuisance,  and  deeming  the  Society  to  be  an 
institution  likely  to  reduce  poverty,  they  gave  a 
verdict  in  its  favour.  This  flour  mill  exists 
to-day,  and  will  in  a  few  years  have  the 
satisfaction  of  celebrating  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary.  Other"  flour  mills  followed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  all  having  the 
avowed  aim  of  lessening  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  thereby  improving  their  condition. 
These  attempts  were  followed  by,  or  rather 
ran  alongside,  the  agitation  for  social  improve- 
ment led  by  that  ardent  reformer  Eobert  Owen, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  be,  if  not  the  actual 
founder  of  associated  eflbrt  as  understoqd  to-day, 
at  least  the  inspirer  of  the  thoughts  and  aims  of 
those  who  at  one  period  or  another  have  become 
the  leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement.  As  a 
result  of  this  movement  co-operative  trading 
societies  began  to  be  formed  about  the  year  1828. 
The  idea  of  these  societies  was  that  the  members 
should  trade  in  common,  obtain  goods  at  the 
ordinary  market  prices,  and  that  any  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  goods  should  be  the 
property  of  the  society,  and  should  not  belong 
to  the  individual  members  either  separately  or 
proportionately.  The  profit  thus  accumulated, 
wa,s  intended  to  be  used  in  forming  communities 
in  which  the  laws  of  production  and  consumption 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  procure  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body  of  members. 
About  1835  the  societies  began  to  shown  signs 
;of  giving  way — in  fact,  they  were  dying  out  all 
round.  (1)  There  was  little  knowledge  and  less 
experience  as  to  the  rules  of  trade.  (2)  Improper 
agents  were  selected  and  employed  without  any 
guaranteed  security  as  to  honesty.  "(3)  The 
credit  system  was  in  operation  in  several 
societies  r  find  lastly  (4),  the  want  of  any  legal 
status  led  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  many  of  the 
trading  associations.  In  law  there  was  no  pro- 
tection for  a  society  of  this  character.  It  was 
generally  -argued  that  a  person  could  not  be 
guilty  of  theft  in  taking  goods  from  an  associa- 
;tion  in  which  he  was  a  partner.  Then,  again, 
men  of  wealth  and  substance,  with  few  excep- 
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tions,  feared  to  take  part  in  co-operative  work. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  with  the  law,  as  it 
then  existed,  they  were  liable  for  any  losses 
brought  about  either  through  dishonesty  or 
misfortune,  which  might  have  happened  to  the 
society  with  which  they  were  connected.  "  In 
short,"  as  Miss  Potter  says  in  her  book,  "  There 
"  was  no  legal  contract  between  member  and 
"  inember ;  each  and  all  depended  on  the 
"  integrity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  members. 
"  It  is  ■  assuredly  to  the  ci-edit  of  the  English 
"  working  man  that  numerous  associations 
"  should  have  existed  continuously  for  half  a 
"  century  with  no  other  security  but  the  personal 
"'  honour  of  the  members,  and  the  personal 
"  honesty  of  the  officials."  Some  few  of  the 
societies,  however,  survived  this  period  of  disaster 
.atid  afterwards  embodied  themselves  in  and  now 
form  a  part  of  the  modern  system  of  co- 
operation. 

,  14.  When  did  the  modern  co-operative  system 
commence  ?-^Co-operation  was  resuscitated  in 
a  new  form  at  Rochdale  in  ]844,  on  what  has 
since  been  termed  the  Eochdale  plan,  that  is  the 
plan  of  dividing  profits  with  the  purchasers 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases. 
Although,  the  Roehdale  Pioneers  were  not  ex- 
actly the  first  to  divide  the  profits  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  purchases,  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system 
upon  a  basis  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
so  sound.  The  system  met  with  much  success. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  it  was  the  outcome  of 
."  trades  unions.  Chartist  and  Socialists'  move- 
"  raents,  the  leaven  being  purely  Owenite." 

15.  Will  you  explain  the  aims  of  modern  co- 
operators  as  represented  by  the  Pioneer  Society 
at  Rochdale  ? — The  ultimate  designs  of  the 
Pioneers  were : — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  provisions,  clothes,  &c.  2.  The 
building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  a  number  of 
homes  in  which  those  members  desiring  to  assist 
each  other  in  improving  their  domestic  and  social 
conditions  may  reside.  3.  To  commence  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  society  may 
determine  upon,  for  the  employment  of  such 
members  as  may  be  without  employment,  or 
who  may  be  suflering  in  consequence  of  repeated 
reductions  in  their  wages.  4.  As  a  further 
benefit  and  security,  the  members  of  the  society 
shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of 
land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  meijT,])ers 
who  shall  be  out  of  employment,  or  whose 
labour  may  be  badly  remunerated.  5.  That  as 
soon  as  practicable  the  society  shall  proceed  to 
arrange  the  power  of  production,  distribution, 
education,  and  government,  or  in  other  words 
to  established  a  self-supporting  home  colony  of 
united  interests,  and  assist  ether  societies  to 
establish  such  colonies.  6.  That  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sobriety,,  a  temperance  hotel  be  opened 
in  one  of  the  society's  houses  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. As  the  ,  Rochdale  Society  is  looked 
upon  as  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  co-operative 
movement,  I  append  a  few  particulai-s,  extracted 
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from  one  of  its  own  publications,  relating  to  its 
growth  and  present  position : — This  society  was 
formed  and  enrolled  in  1844.     In  December  of 
that  year  the  original  shareholders'  committee 
rented  a  shop,  No.  31,  Toad  Lane,  to  sell   to 
members  and  others  grocery  goods  at  the  prices 
current  in   the   town.      The   original   members 
being  few,  the  shop  was  at  first  only  opened  for 
business  in  the  evening,  the  committee  and  lead- 
ing men  in  the  movement  being  the  assistants. 
The  code  of  rules  then  certified  are  still,  with 
some  slight  alterations,  in  force.     There  are  a 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  eight  men  on 
the  executive,  elected  periodically.      The  com- 
mittee is  formed  into  four  sub-committees,  viz., 
grocery,  &c.,  coal,  furnishing  and  apparel,  and 
finance,  who  meet  one  night  in  each  week  to 
transact  all  business  connected  with  their  several 
departments ;  and  the  minutes  passed  at  such 
meetings  are  recorded  by  them,  and  afterwards 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  general  com- 
mittee at  the  ordinary  meetings,  which  are  held 
on  Thursday  evenings,  at  7.30,  in  the  board- 
room,  Central    Stores,   Toad   Lane.     The   sub- 
committee meetings  are  held  as  follows,  viz.  : — 
Grocery,  &c.,  and  furnishing  and  apparel,  Mon- 
day   evenings    at     8    o'clock ;    coal,    Monday 
evenings  at   7  o'clock  ;  and  finance,  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7.30.     The  number  of  members  on 
December  8th,  1891,  was  11,647,  and  the  share 
capital  on  that  date  amounted  to  370,792?.     The 
cash  received  for  goods  sold  during  the   year 
1891   was   296,025Z.,   the   profits   or   dividends 
thereon  being  36,823?.,  which  can  be  drawn  out 
or  added  as  share  money  as  each  of  the  members 
wi.sh.     In  addition  to  the  large  central  establish- 
ment in  Toad  Lane,  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly    14,000?.,    25    branches    have    had  to  be 
built  or  bought  in  various  parts  of  the  town  for 
the  better  convenience  of  purchasers.     Of  the 
net  profits  of  the  society  2^  per  cent,  is  applied 
for  educational   purposes.     The   society   has    a 
largo  central  newsroom  and   18  branch   news- 
rooms, which  are  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,    monthlies,  and   quarterlies,  repre- 
senting the  best  general  literature  of  the  day. 
The  reference  Kbraries  at  the  central  and  branch 
newsrooms  contain  2,527  volumes  of  the  best 
standard  works,  and  the  circulating  library  con- 
tains   14,791    good    and    useful   books;    total 
number,  17,318  vols.     In  addition  to  the  above, 
the   educational  committee  have  the  control  of 
the  science,  art,  and  technology  classes,  the  ex- 
tent  of  which   may   be   estimated   when  it  is 
stated  that  for  the  current  session  about  345 
students  have  entered  the  same,  and  a  sum  of 
121?.   has  been   received   for   class   fees.      The 
society's   funds   are   invested   in  leading  home 
railways  _  and    joint  stock    concerns.      A    large 
amount  is  also  invested  in  mortgages  to  mem- 
bers, chiefly  on  dweUings  occupied  by  themselves. 
The  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  are  held  in 
the    assembly-room    over  the    society's  central 
stores ;  and  this  room  is  also  let  to  the  public  for 
lectures  and  entertainments  and  tea  parties.     It 
will  hold,  seated,  1,200  persons. 
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16.  Now  I  have  got  your  Table  on  the  past 
and  present  operations  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers' 
Society  from  its  commencement  to  the  end  of 
1891— 


Profits, 

Year. 

Members. 

Funds. 

Business. 

including 
Interest. 

& 

£ 

& 

1844 

28 

28 

— 



1845 

74 

181 

710 

22 

1846 

80 

252 

1,146 

80 

1847 

110 

286 

1,924 

72 

1848 

149 

397 

2,276 

117 

1849 

390 

1,193 

6,611 

561 

1850 

600 

2,289 

13,179 

880 

1851 

630 

2,785 

17,633 

990 

1852 

680 

3,471 

16,352 

1,206 

1853 

720 

5,848 

22,700 

1,674 

1854 

900 

7,172 

33,374 

1,763 

1855 

1,400 

11,032 

44,902 

3,109 

1856 

1,600 

12,920 

63,197 

3,921 

1857 

1,850 

15,142 

79,789 

5,470 

1858 

1,950 

18,160 

74,680 

6,284 

1859 

2,703 

27,060 

105,012 

10,739 

1860 

3,450 

37,710 

152,063 

15,906 

1861 

3,900 

42,925 

176,206 

18,020 

1862 

3,501 

38,465 

141,074 

17,564 

1863 

4,013 

49,961 

158,632 

19,671 

1864 

4,747 

62,105 

174,937 

22,717 

1865 

5,326 

78,778 

196,234 

25,156 

1866 

6,246 

99,989 

249,122 

31,931 

1867 

6,823 

128,435 

284,912 

41,619 

1868 

6,731 

123,238 

290,900 

37,459 

1869 

5,809 

93,423 

236,438 

28,542 

1870 

5,560 

80,291 

223,021 

25,209 

1871 

6,021 

107,500 

246,522 

29,026 

1872 

6,444 

132,912 

267,677 

33,640 

1873 

7,021 

160,883 

287,212 

38,749 

1874 

7,639 

192,814 

298,888 

40,679 

1875 

8,415 

225,682 

305,657 

48,212 

1876 

8,892 

254,000 

30.5,190 

50,668 

1877 

9,722 

280,275 

311,754 

51,648 

1878 

10,187 

292,344 

298,679 

52,694 

1879 

10,427 

288,035 

270,072 

49,751 

1880 

10,613 

292,570 

283,655 

48,545 

1881 

10,697 

302,151 

272,142 

46,242 

1882 

10,894 

316,243 

274,627 

47,608 

1883 

11,050 

326,875 

276,456 

51,599 

1884 

11,161 

329,470 

262,270 

50,268 

1885 

11,084 

334,645 

252,072 

45,254 

1886 

10,984 

321,678 

246,031 

44,111 

1887 

11,152 

328,100 

256,736 

46,047 

1888 

11,278 

344,669 

267,726 

47,119 

1889 

11,342 

353,470 

270,685 

47,263 

1890 

11,352 

362,358 

270,583 

47,764 

1891 

11,647 

370,792 

296,025 

52,198 

Would  you  just  give  some  explanation  of  this  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  column,  "  Number  of 
Members"?  — The  "Number  of  Meiubers"  is 
the  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
The  figures  opposite  each  year  show  that  there 
was  that  number  of  members  at  the  terminus  of 
the  year  therein  named,  beginning  with  1844 
down  to  1891.  It  means  that  there  were  11,000 
members  in  1891. 

17.  What  does  membership  mean  ? — Member- 
ship means  an  individual. 

18.  Does  it  mean  a  shareholder  ?— A  share- 
holder. 

19.  But  the  society  does  business  with  other 
people  besides  members,  does  it  not  ?— If  it  does 
it  IS  very  exceptional.  It  was  not  started  for 
that  purpose,  but  only  to  do  business  with  its 
own  members.  If  there  is  any  case  of  a  non- 
member  buying,  it  is  very  exceptional. 

20.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  year  1891  there 
have   been    more    than    11,647   members   with 
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Duke  oi  Devonshire — continued. 

which  the  Kochdale  Pioneer  Society  did  busi- 
ness ? — Yes.  Well  those  members  could  have 
done  business,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did 
not  all  do  business  to  that  extent  they  might 
have  done,  or  ought  to  have  done. 

21.  Then  -would  you  explain  the  next  column, 
"  Funds."  What  is  included  under  the  name 
"  Funds  "  ? — All  the  funds  that  they  have,  their 
share  capital  and  loan  capital,  what  little  they 
have ;  but  it  is  mainly  share  capital.  They 
have  not  much  loan  capital ;  it  is  the  members' 
money  that  they  have  in  the  society.  Will  your 
Grace  kindly  permit  me  to  give  you  the  figures 
upon  those  columns  and  the  total  result  of  them. 
I  could  state  it  briefly  thus :  You  will  have  it 
referring  to  other  societies  later  on.  But  will 
your  Grace  kindly  permit  me  to  repeat  the 
figures,  and  to  say  that  those  figures  in  columns 
4  and  5  mean  this  :  that  those  persons  during  the 
existence  of  the  society  who  have  been  its 
members  have  done  business  with  it  to  the 
extent  of  8,587,583?.,  and  they  have  received  in 
profit  and  interest  from  the  society  itself,  or 
have  invested  in  the  society,  1,289, 767?.,  which 
means  this,  that  there  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
society  nearly  a  million  of  money  more  than 
they  have  put  into  it.  That  is,  there  has  been 
distributed  amongst  those  who  have  constituted 
its  members  from  that  time  to  this  nearly  a 
million  of  money.  That  sum  has  been  distri- 
buted amongst  those  11,000  members,  so  that 
by  that  method  of  trading  we  but  prove  that 
the  profits  made  in  the  business  get  distributed 
amongst  the  body  politic. 

22.  Do  the  figures  in  the  column  "  Business  " 
convey  the  amount  of  sales  ? — Sales. 

23.  From  the  year  1891,  that  is  ?— From  the 
year  184.4  to  1891. 

24.  Yes,  but  taking  the  last  year  ? — That  is 
so. 

25.  They  are  296,025J.  ?— That  is  right. 

26.  Does  that  mean  the  amount  of  sales  by 
the  society  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 
That  does  not  seem  to  equal  the  amount  of 
their  capital. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

27.  No,  that  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 
The  figure  296,025L,  which  is  stated  to  represent 
the  business  of  the  society,  does  not  equal  the 
capital,  which  is  stated  at  370,79  2?.  ?— Yes ;  the 
capital  that  is  invested  in  their  business.  I  see 
the  purpose  of  the  question.  They  have  a  large 
amount  of  that  370,000?.  re-invested.  They 
have  some  of  it  invested  in  railway  shares.  I 
think  they  have  nearly  40,000?.  in  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  other  kinds 
of  JQvestmentR  out  in  mortgages.  But  the  money 
that  is  invested  in  their  business  is  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  capital,  that  is  in 
their  trading  part.     The  other  are  investments. 

28.  The  interest  on  your  investments  is  in- 
cluded in  the  52,000?.  profits,  I  suppose  ? — Yes ; 
it  has  always  been  the  practice  from  those  re- 
turns of  the  Pioneer  Society  to  do  that.  Some 
societies  make  them  separate.     In  making  out 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

this  return  the  Pioneer  Society  have  included 
their  interest  with  their  profit,  that  is  in  making 
out  their  annual  return.  It  is  not  so  in  all 
societies. 

Mr.  Tail 

29.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  if  Mr. 
Mitchell  would  agree  to  send  in  a  statement  of 
the  share  capital  of  the  Rochdale  Society  as 
against  the  money  that  they  have  invested 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  his  evidence  ? — - 
I  have  the  share  capital  here.  This  is  the  share 
capital  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society,  370,790?. 
Mr.  Hardern  desires  me  to  remind  your  Grace 
that  the  Act  provides  that  every  member  can 
have  in  the  societj'  200?.,  but  by  their  own  reso- 
lution they  have  limited  the  amount  at  present 
to  100?.  Upon  an  average  they  have  not  100?. 
apiece  in.  I  should  think  if  you  take  the 
number  of  members  at  11,000  and  divide  that 
out,  you  will  see  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  little 
over  30?.  a  member.    (Mr.  Hardern.)  That  is  all. 

30.  Is  there  any  qualification  for  member- 
ship ? — (Mr.  Mitchell.)  The  only  qualification 
for  membership  is  that  they  should  buy  4?, 
worth  of  goods  every  year.  There  is  no  qualifi- 
cation other  than  that.  Every  person  who 
wishes  to  join  the  society  can  do  so  by  paying 
in  a  shilling,  and  when  they  have  paid  in 
that  shilling,  they  give  3c?.  for  a  copy  of  the 
rules.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  with  me, 
and  the  rules  have  provided  from  the  very 
first  that  there  should  be  3d  a  week  paid, 
that  is  3s.  Sd.  a  quarter.  {See  Appendix  III.)  But 
that  has  hardly  ever  been  necessary  because  the 
purchases  they  have  made  and  the  dividends 
they  have  received  upon  those  purcliases  have 
paid  up  their  periodical  payments,  and  I  should 
think  that  there  are  hundreds  in  Rochdale  who 
have  paid  in  a  shilling  and  gone  up  to  100?. 
They  could  not  have  any  more  in.  They  have 
built  houses  and  a  variety  of  other  things  and 
kept  going  on  in  that  way,  and  still  kept  on  their 
membership  and  purchases  with  us  as  in  other 
places.     Lots  of  houses  have  been  built. 

Mr.  Dale. 

31.  There  is  no  occuption  or  station  in  life,  is 
there,  which  is  a  condition  of  membership  ? — Oh, 
dear  no.  To  give  you  an  example.  If  the 
Queen  lived  in  Rochdale  she  could  be  a  member 
of  our  society,  and  so  could  the  humblest  peasant 
in  the  land. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

32.  Could  you,  besides  this  table,  which  you 
put  in,  showing  the  past  and  present  operations 
of  the  Rochdale  Society,  put  in  any  recent 
balance-sheet,  showing  the  nature  of  its  present 
operations  ? — Yes,  I  have  one,  and  I  will  see 
that  you  get  one.  I  will  telegraph  down  and 
have  balance-sheets  sent.  Every  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  a  copy.  Would  that 
answer  your  Grace's  purpose  ?  {SeeAppendix  IV.) 

33.  Yes.  Would  you  inform  us  as  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  modern  co-operation 
on  those  lines  ? — Notwithstanding  all  the  draw- 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
backs  attending  the  formation  and  working  of 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society,  the  new  move- 
ment extended  very  rapidly,  and  between  the 
years  1844  and  1850  more  than  200  societies 
were  established  mostly  in  the  North  of  England. 
While  the  new  idea  was  progressing  thus  rapidly 
in  the.North  in  the  direction  of  forming  societies 
for  distribution,there  was  also  in  the  South  a  body 
of  men  working  arduously  for  the  promotion  of 
co-operative  aims  though  on  a  somewhat  different 
lines.     The  Christian  Socialists   directed   their 
energies  more  especially  to  co-operation  in  pro- 
duction,   and    were    instrumental    in    forming 
numerous  associations  of  working  men  in  their 
own  particular  industries,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  given  by  a  later  witness,*  but  in  addition 
to  this  they  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
calling    attention    to    the    importance    of    co- 
operative organisations  of  all  kinds,  and  as  will 
afterwards  be  noted,  were  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  pioneers  of  co-operation  in  their  attempts 
to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  the  law  in  favour 
of  co-operative  societies.     The  developments  of 
the  modem  system  have  been  very  extensive, 
and,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  form  of  co- 
operation, have   been    very    successful.      As   a 
further  example  of  the   rapid   growth    I   may 
mention  the  societies  at    Leeds  .(in  Yorkshire) 
and  Bolton  (in  Lancashire).     The  Leeds  Society 
commenced  in  1847,  the  Bolton  Society  in  1859. 
The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
progress  and  present  position  : — 
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Bolton 

lfi.617 

49 

760,070 

1,167,266 

319,589 

496,010 

76,161 

•Let  els 

29,154 

86 

521,253 

1,289,166 

34,0,017 

830,000 

104,201 

'  The  figures  relating  to  Leeds  date  only  from  1868,  the  statistics  of 
previous  years  not  being  obtainable. 

34.  Will  you  describe  the  transactions  of  any 
representative  society  in  an  industrial  centre  ? — 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  transactions  of  a  prosperous 
co-operative  society  in  an  industrial  centre,  I 
quote  the  following  particulars  from  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Bolton  Society.     During  the 
32  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  done  a  trade  of 
5,110,547?.,  which  has  resulted    in  a  profit  of 
726,784f.  after  paying  all  charges  for  manage- 
ment  and    depreciation.      The    members    have 
received  out  of  the  profits  the  sum  of  606,255?. 
which  has  been  divided  amongst  them  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases  from  the  society.     The 
buildings  in  which  its  trade  is  carried  on  have 
cost  115,638?.,  and  have  been  depreciated  to  the 
extent  of  36,987?.,  leaving  their  present  value  at 
78,651?.     It  has  advanced  to  its  members  no  less 
than  228,265?.  to  enable  them  to  build  houses 
for  themselves.     Of  this  amount  the  borrowing 
members  have  repaid   140,820?.    the  remainder 
being  still   advanced   on  mortgage  security.     It 
enables  the  children  of  its  members  to  become 
thrifty,  by  opening  a  savings  bank  department, 

*  See  Question  951  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  J.  Green- 
wood, p.  63. 
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to  which  the  children  are  invited  to  bring  their 
savings.  This  department  have  received  in  17 
years  the  sum  of  37,131?.  from  small  depositors, 
who  have  again  withdrawn  2S,033?.,  leaving 
9,191?.  still  invested  to  their  credit.  The  society- 
began  to  make  grants  for  educational  purposes 
at  the  beginning  of  its  career,  and  had  devoted 
yearly  2  ^  per  cent,  of  its  profits  for  this  purpose. 
I'he  total  amount  granted  for  education  is 
16,983?.,  the  annual  grant  now  reaching  about 
],9()0?.  "     " 

35.  Will  you  similarly  describe  the  methods 
of  a  society  located  in  an  agricultural  district  ? 
^The  Lincoln  Co-operative  Society  Will  furnish 
the  best  example  of  this  class.  The  particulars 
have  been  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
society : — Propaganda  work  by  the  Lincoln  Co- 
op,era,tive  Society  was  begun  in  1877,  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class,  rather  than  frOm  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  society  to  invest  capitai.1.  As 
capital  accumulated,  however,  and  these  branches 
were  found  to  be  remunerative  as  investinents, 
renewed  propaganda  efforts  were  put  forth  by 
the  society. 

Class  of  Membees. 
At  each  place  the  first  members  to  join  are 
invariably  labourers  engaged  in  agricultural 
work,  afterwards  platelayers  and  other  railway 
employes,  cottagers,  village  artisans,  and  farniers 
become  members ;  a,nd  in  some  instances,  clergy- 
men and  large  tenant  farmers  and  landed  pro- 
prietors also. 

Practice  of.  Working. 
At  any  of  these  branches,  whenever  a  desire 
is  expressed  by  the  members  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  local  supervising  committee  one  is 
is  allowed  to  be  elected,  but  this  committee  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  general  committee 
(or  directors)  of  the  society.  At  some  branches 
business  meetings  are  held  periodically,  quarterly 
or  half-yearly,  when  the  accounts  of  the  society 
are  submitted,  and  the  m-embers  present  record 
their  votes  for  the  directors  and  other  ofiicers  of 
the  society,  as  also  upon  its  business  generally. 
At  branches  where  no  desire  is  expressed  for 
such  ineetings,  none  are  held. 

Features  of  the  Trade. 
A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  branches 
IS  done  by  van,  and  part  of  this  business  is 
simply  the  exchange  of  one  class  of  commodities 
for  another— groceries,  bread,  flour,  '  drapery, 
boots,  and  clothing  being  given  at  market  rates 
tor  dairy  and  farm  products. 

Kesults  to  Local  Members. 
_  The  society  occupies  to  some  extent  the  posi- 
tion of  a  bank  for  the  working  classes  who 
from  time  to  time,  withdraw  from  their  share 
capital  (accumulated  dividends)  to  buy  seed  for 
allotments,  pigs  for  fattening,  and  outflts  of 
clothing  for  sons  and  daughters  emigrating  or 
leaving  home  for  farm  or  domestic  service. 

Small  growers  obtain  a  market  at  their  own 
doors  for  what  they  produce,  as  the  society 
purchases,  as  above  described,  farm  and  dairy 
produce,  and  sells  it  to  its  own  town  members 
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direct.„  Thrpmgh  their  membership  in  the  society 
the  agricultural  labouring^  class  receive  some 
degree  of  ti:aining  in  local  self-government. 

Developments  (already  begun. — See  Statistics). 

A  class  of  small  holders  unencumbered  by 
permanent  mortgage.  Advances  granted  by  the 
society  are  repayable,  principal  and  interest 
(4^  perj  cent.),  in  19|  years.  Repayments  are 
taken  njionthly ;  balances  are  struck  ;  quarterly ; 
the  mortgagor  pays  interest  only  on  the  balance 
of  principal  then  owing,  and  so  on  from  quarter 
to  quarter.  No  initial  deposit  is  asked  for 
from  a  purchaser,  and  he  can  clear  his  mort- 
gage in  a  shorter  period  than  19^  years  if  he  js 
able. 

36.  Does  that  refer  to  advances  made  for  the 
purchase  of  land  in  small  holdings  ? — That  is  bjy 
the  society. 

37.  But  does  it  refer  to  advances  made  by 
the  society  for  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  ? 
— In  those  cases  I  think  it  is  to  work  the  farm 
only,  and  in  the  end  in  working  it  he  will  get 
possession  of  the  holding  that  is  therein  de- 
scribed, as  we  understand  it,  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  you  buy  a  cottage. 


Mr.  Dale. 

38.  The  term  mortgagor  implies  that  there 
is  some  security  given  ? — Until  the  amount  is 
paid. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

39.  Will  you  go  on,  please,  to  "Possible 
Developments  not  Started  Upon"? — The  esta- 
blishment of  large  joint-stock  farms  with  plants 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  on  which  holders 
of  capital  could  be  employed  the  greater  part  of 
their  time,  meanwhile  cultivating  allotments  or 
small  holdings  during  their  spare  hours,  and  by 
the  help  of  their  families  who  can  assist  in  the 
system  of  small  farming,  which  is  already 
rapidly  spreading  in  South  Lincolnshire.  The 
society  itself  could  buy  land  at  so  many  years 
purchase  and  continue  to  hold  it,  its  members 
tilling  such  land  for  wages.  The  establishment 
of  a  creamery  on  co-operative  principles  has 
already  been  mooted  at  one  branch,  where  the 
system  of  agriculture  pursued  is  fairly  suitable 
for  such  a  venture,  and  local  opinion  is 
unanimous  that  it  should  be  a  department  of 
the  society  rather  than  an  independent  co-opera- 
tive concern. 


Statistics  in  reference  to  Agricultural  Town  and  Village  Branches  established  in 
pursuance  of  a  Plan  of  Practical  Propaganda  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  Equitable 
Co-operative  Industrial  Society  in  1877. 


Branch 
esta- 
blished. 


Name  of  Place. 


Distant 

from 
Lincoln. 


Population 
of  Area 
covered 
by  Vans 
in  1881. 


Present 
Number 

of 
Members 
at  Branch. 


Sales  last 

Four 
Quarters. 


Net  Profit 
last  FoiUT 
Quarters. 


Amount  of 

Capital  held 

by  Local 

Members. 


Present 

Value  of 

Saleable 

stock. 


Present 
Value  of 

Land, 
Buildings, 
and  Fixed 

Stock. 


Total 
Amount 

advanced  on 
Mortgage, 
repayable 
19  years,  to 

Members  to 

purchase 

Houses  or 

Lands. 


1878 
1881 
1882 
1886 
1887 
1837 


Welboume 

13  miles 

Metheringham  - 

10      „ 

Saxilby    - 

6     „ 

Bardney  - 

9      „ 

Hornoastle 

23      „ 

Sleaford  -          - ' 

20      „ 

3,19* 
6,181 
2,089 
2,762 
5,568 
8,865 


196 
207 
274 
412 


£    s.  d. 

7,827  19  Si 

8,267  1  9i 

4,530  7  11 

4,624  10  6 

3,579  13  5J 

6,820  12  64 


Total 


1,702 


36,650  6  6 


£  s.  d. 

528  6  li 

525  0  2J 

318  0  8 

277  18  9 

279  2  li 

583  0  2 


2,511    7    6i 


£  «.  d. 

2,887  9  9 

2,873  4  7 

1,190  4  7 

1,325  7  9 

1,122  3  10 

2,038  15  7 


11,437  6  1 


£    s.  d. 

578  12  0 

649  7  9 

388  10  0 

245  8  0 

474  7  0 

1,215  12  5 


3,551  17  2 


£  «.  d. 

785  13  9 

917  6  0 
492  15  6 
661  19  0 
702  6  0 
2.286  15  3 


£    n.   d. 

824  7  6 

350  15  0 

100  0  0 

262  10  0 

215  0  0 


5,746  14  6 


1,713  12  6 


40.  This,  I  understand,  is  a  statement  which 
you  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
society  1 — The  Lincoln  Co-operative  Society. 

41.  You  are  not  speaking  of  this  from  your 
own  knowledge,  are  you  ? — From  my  own 
knowledge  only  so  far  as  I  know  the  society. 
I  have  not  worked  in  the  society,  but  I  know, 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  secretary,  the 
working  of  the  concern.  It  is  not  my  own 
knowledge  in  the  way  I  think  your  Grace 
understands  it,  but  I  understand  the  principles 

of  it. 

42.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  relating  to 
the  present  position  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  England  and  Wales  ? — From  the  fore- 
going account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Eochdale  Pioneers  it  will   be   seen  how  small 


were  the  beginnings  of  this  movement.  The 
following  statistics,  taken  from  the  latest  returns 
of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,*  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  growth  and  present  condition. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  available  statistics 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  system,  the 
year  1861  being  the  first  for  which  any  record 
exists,  while  the  year  1862  is  the  first  year  for 
which  complete  figures  can  be  obtained.  I 
give  the  figures  separately  for  1862,  in  order 
to  compare  with  the  growth  of  subsequent  years. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  in  studying  these 
tables  that  the  figures  in  no  case  exactly 
represent  the  transactions  of  the  whole  number 

*  This  is  probably  "  Reports. — Friendly  Societies,  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies,  and  Trade  Unions,  1891. —  Part  B., 
Appendix  (K.)  Industrial  and  Provideni  Societies.     [137-1.]." 

— G.D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

of  societies.  For  instance,  in  1890,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,430,  only  1,092  made  returns  to  the 
Registrar,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
idea  of  co-operative  progress,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  an  amount  for  those  societies  not  making 
returns. 


Summary  for  England  and  Wales  of  Societies,  Membership,  Trade,  &;c.  in  periods  of  I'en 
Years  ending  respectively  1870-80-90,  compiled  from  the  Registrar's  Returns  and  other 
sources. 


r 

Ten  Teai's 
ending 

Number  of 

Societies 

known  to 

be  in 

existence. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Share 
Capital. 

Loans. 

Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

Profits 
devoted  to 
Education. 

Profits 

devoted  to 

Charitable 

Institutions. 

Amount  of 

Keserve 

Fund. 

0 

■<• 

ft 

3 

» 
1^ 

1870 
1830 
1890 

901 
1,016 
1.430 

248,108 
526,686 
955,393 

2,035,626 

5,806,646 

11,380,210 

£ 

197,029 

1,124,796 
2,196,364 

£ 
46,358,991 

167,995,826 

274,822,607 

£ 
3,212,094 

12,761,673 

24,326,790 

£ 
•14,928 

149,62-1 

189,668 

£ 
t49,396 

£ 

62,990 

219,217 
521,215 

Total - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£479,177,423 

£40,300,557 

£251,120 

£49,396 

- 

1. 

1862 

440 

90,341 

£428,376 

£54,499 

£2,333,523 

£165,562 

- 

- 

- 

*  Four  years  only. 


t  Six  years  only. 


t  Seven  years. 


In  the  thirty  years  which  are  covered  by  the 
foregoing  tables,  the  members  have  increased 
over  ten-fold,  and  the  share  capital  nearly 
twenty- seven-fold.  The  sales  have  grown  from 
2,349,055^.  in  1862  to  35,367,102^.  in  1890,  over 
fifteen-fold  increase ;  and  the  profits  from 
165,562L  per  annum  to  3,393,991^,  a  twenty- 
fold  increase.  The  trade  stocks  are  turned  over 
more  than  eight  times  a  year,  and  the  reserve 
funds  amount  to  521,215L  The  amount  devoted 
to  education  for  the  year  1890  is  24,919Z.  In 
the  ten  years  1861  to  1870  a  total  net  profit 
amounting  to  3,212,094?.  was  realised  upon  a 
total  trade  of  46,358,991?.,  and  in  the  following 


ten  years,  viz.,  1871-80,  the  total  net  profit  was 
12,761,673?.  upon  a  total  trade  of  157,995,825?., 
whilst  for  the  last  decade,  viz.,  1881-90,  the 
profit  was  24,326,790?.  on  a  trade  of  274,822,607?., 
making  a  total  profit  for  the  thirty  years  of 
over  forty  millions  sterling  on  a  trade  of 
479,177,423?.,— in  round  figures  500,000,000?. 

43.  You  can  put  in  further  statistics  relating 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I  submit 
the  following  table  which  is  based  upon  the 
latest  statistics  published  by  the  Co-operative 
Union.  This  includes  all  societies  in  existence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Detailed  Summary  of  the  Societies, 

J 

'S 
o 
cc 

o 

i 

"d 

s 

is 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Tkade. 

Peoiits. 

p 

"^ 

P 
OS 

l§ 

so 

"S 

1' 

P3 

Value  of  Land, 
Buildings,  and 
Fixed  Stock  at 
end  of  1891. 

^1 

,-t-r  Ci 

5  a,  M 

S'S 

11   . 

CD 

Is.s 

Applied         for 
Educational 
Purposes  dur- 
ing 1891. 

Applied         for 
Charitable 
Purposes  dur- 
ing 1891. 

^1 

|g 
■go 

93 

Distributive  societies 

1,459 

1,098,352 

£ 

11,620,046 

£ 
1,207,204 

£ 
478,861 

£ 
3,554,771 

£ 

4,944,612 

£ 
202,160 

£ 
5,786,516 

£ 
31,614,034 

£ 

1,831,216 

£ 
4,342,373 

£ 
32,651 

£ 
10,156 

£   i.  d. 
4,319    6   i 

'A 

Productive  societies - 

150 

26,217 

626,741 

341,767 

47,208 

382,216 

414,774 

23,067 

117,684 

2,622,385 

255,096 

138,664 

211 

496 

118    8  e 

■< 

Supply  associations  - 

13 

66,566 

642,362 

102,595 

97,046 

609,028 

330,863 

8,863 

143,974 

2,940,301 

317,248 

68,895 



46 

63    4   2 

English      "Wholesale 

cq 

Soc.: 

Distributive 

1 

966 

202,923 

891,216 

41,997 

045,930 

402,710 

33,737 

290,542 

8,177,478 

164,640 

115,116 

50 

387 

150    0  0 

o 

Productive 

Scottish     Wholesale 
Soc. : 

271,033 

187,112 

172,677 

7,856 

— 

688,952 

— 

19,862 

- 

Distributive 

1 

268 

2C,211 

510,791 

64,938 

211,138 

121,837 

9,173 

196,921 

2,660,062 

SS.llO 

77,467 

360 

50   0  0 

Productive 

75,167 

— 

— 

-JS,832 

39,830 

2,260 

- 

167,974 

- 

11,023 

— 

Total  - 

lfi-2i 

1,191,369 

13,268,482 

3,053,573 

730,049 

5,569,027 

0,427,203 

287,100 

6,541,587 

48,571,786 

2.626,940 

1,774,030 

32,942 

11,435 

4,700  18   0 

I  quote  the.se  statistics  in  order  to  put  before 
the  Commission  at  a  glance  the  present  position 
of  the  whole  co-operative  movement.  I  have 
only  to  supplement  this  by  saying  that  the 
1,459    societies    mentioned    in    the    table    are 


entirely  working  class  societies.  Accordincr  to 
a  return  obtained  by  the  Co-operative  Unison  a 
tew  years  ago  there  were  on  an  average  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  members  in  receipt  of 
ioO?.  per  annum.    Though  in  so;.ie  town  societies 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

there  might  be,  perhaps,  5  per  cent.,  the  lack  of 
any  such  members  in  the  country  societies  leaves 
the  average  as  before  stated. 

44.  What  variety  of  businesses  are  included 
in  the  transactions  of  co-operative  societies '? — 
As  an  instance  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  co- 
operative trading,  the  following  table  will  be 
interesting : — 

Business  carried  on,  and  the  Number  of  Shops 
open  in  connection  witli  919  Co-operative 
]J»istributive  Societies  in  1887. 


Baking 

- 

- 

-     203 

Butchering    - 

- 

- 

288 

Flour 

- 

-     346 

Grocery 
Coal  -. 

- 

870 
-     305 

Clogging       - 
Drapery 
Millinery 
Boots  a,nd  shoes 

■^ 

- 

-  104 
683 
114 

-  594 

Tailoring 

- 

- 

180 

Earthenware 

- 

-     332 

Furniture      - 

292 

Hardware 

- 

-     421 

Ironmongery 

- 

261 

Beer,  wine,  and 

spirits 

- 

17 

Total  number  of  business  places  5,010 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  item,  beer,  wine, 
and  spirits  is  very  small. 

45.  Now  you  are  able  to  give  the  Commission 
the  sums  which  were  devoted  to  what  you  call 
educational  purposes  ? — Yes.  In  1891  the  sum 
of  32,942i.  was  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
by  the  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
has  been  no  analysis  of  the  expenditure  since 
the  year  1887,  when  the  amount  devoted  to 
education  was  only  23,256?.,  but  this  will  suffice 
to  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  method  employed  in 
utilising  these  funds.  The  following  is  the 
analysis : — 

Educational  grant  for  1887  -     23,256 


How  expended : — 

Reading-rooms,    amount    for 
year  1887 

Number  of  reading-rooms 
Libraries,  amount   for   year 
1887 
Number  of  volumes 
Lectures,  amount  expended, 
1887 

Number  of  lectures 
Classes,    amount    expended, 
1887 

Number  of  students 

Number  of  classes 

Distribution  of  literature  and 

Co-operative  News,  1887  -  _ 

46.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  in  what 
other  directions  the  co-operative  movement  has 
developed.  What  you  have  up  to  now  referred 
to  is  the  distributive  store  or  shop  in  which  the 
members  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes. 

U     78449. 


297 


202,013 


269 


3,717 
184 


9,891 


3,873 


957 


1,410 


539 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

I  will  begin  with  the  wholesale.  The  next 
branch  of  the  movement  to  be  considered  is 
viholesale  co-operation.  The  first  attempt  at 
federating  the  various  co-operative  societies  for 
business  purposes  was  in  1831,  when  the  "  North- 
"  West  of  England  United  Co-operative  Com- 
"  pany  "  was  formed.  A  report  concerning  this 
company  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  1832. 

Matters  did  not  turn  out  so  well  as  had  been 
expected,  and  the  society  came  to  an  end,  pro- 
bably about  18ti5.  The  cost  of  carriage  was 
then  so  great,  the  sale  of  goods  so  slow,  and  the 
money  to  go  to  market  with  so  small,  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  wholesale  dealers, 
and  commercial  death  ensued.  A  second  attempt 
at  wholesale  co-operation  was  made  about  the 
year  1851,  when  a  central  co-operative  agency 
was  formed,  having  its  head-quarters  in  London. 
It  was  promoted  by  the  body  of  Christian 
Socialists  previously  mentioned  in  this  evidence. 
Its  object  was,  however,  not  confined  to  buying 
in  bulk  for  the  retail  trading  societies,  but  it 
included  the  aim  of  providing  a  mjirket  for  the 
numerous  working  men's  associations  or  small 
productive  societies  which  were  then  springing 
into  existence.  What  with  the  weakness  of  the 
societies  then  in  existence,  and  their  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  the  venture  soon  came  to 
an  end  and  lesulted  in  serious  loss  to  its  pro- 
moters. The  next  venture  in  the  direction  of 
wholesale  dealing  was  made  by  the  Eochdale 
Pioneers'  Distributive  Society.  This  society,  in 
1853,  opened  a  department  specially  for  supply- 
ing other  societies  whose  finances  were  not  hucli 
as  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the  open  market 
with  advantage.  This  department,  though  not 
actually  a  failure,  had  to  be  given  up  through 
lack  of  support.  It  was  not  until  1862  or  1863 
that  the  society  again  took  up  the  question  of 
wholesale  supply.'  But  eventually,  as  a  result 
of  discussions  at  several  conferences  in  the 
northern  districts,  where  the  societies  had  all 
along  shown  greater  vitality  and  more  striking 
signs  of  progress,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
"  The  North  of  England  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,"  of  which  only  registered  co-operative 
societies  were  capable  of  becoming  members  or 
shareholders.  The  society  subsequently  changed 
its  name  to  the  "  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society," 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  business. 
Its  career  as  a  purely  working-class  organisation 
has  been  so  remarkable,  and  its  ramifications  so 
widespread,  that  a  short  account  of  its  progress 
may  be  interesting : — 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited. 

It  was  registered  on  August  llth,  1863  and 
business  commenced  on  the  14th  March  1864  at 
■which  time  50  societies,  representing  17,545 
individual  members,  had  become  shareholders 
and  had  subscribed  capital  to  the  extent  of  999?. 

Purchasing  Depots. 

In  two  years  the  number  of  societies  compri- 
sing the  federation  had  risen  to  96,  with  :i6,.24('> 
members,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  its  business 
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Duke  of  Derons/iire— continued, 
induced  the  society  at  this  time  to  establish  a 
depot  in  Tipoerary,  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  ot 
Irish  butter/eggs,  &c.  This  effort  to  carry  out 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  society,  vjz 
to  buy  direct  from  the  producer,  and  so  avoid 
the  middleman,  was  eminently  successful,  and 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  purchasing 
dep6ts  since  established  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom, 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  society  has  six  depots  in  Ireland 
whose  combined  shipments  for  the  year  1891 
amounted   to  122,151   firkms  of   butter,  value 

468,706/.  ^  .     ^         , 

In  1 881  a  depot  was  opened  m  Copenhagen 
for  the  purchase  of  Danish  produce,  and  its  ship- 
ments are  now  over  930,800?.  per  annum,  which 
is  comprised  chiefly  of  butter.  Similar  depots 
were  afterwards  opened  in  Hamburg  and 
Aarhus,  the  shipments  from  the  former  being 
232,215J.  for  the  year,  and  from  the  latter 
131^422/.  for  the  31  weeks  it  has  been  in  ope- 
ration. In  1876  the  society  established  a  d^pSt 
in  New  York,  which  now  sends  over  to  England 
cheese,  bacon,  flour,  and  other  produce  to  the 
extent  of  476,746?.  per  annum. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
back  French  produce.  In  1870,  a  steamship, 
"  Pioneer,"  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  running 
between  Garston  (Liverpool)  and  Rouen,-  and  in 
a  few  years  afterwards  the  Goole  and  Hamburg 
service  of  steamers  was  established. 

The  society  now  owns  a  fleet  of  six  steamers 
which  bear  the  following  names :  "  Pioneer," 
"  Unity,"  "  Progress,"  "  Equity,"  "  Federation," 
and  "  Liberty,"  and  their  total  cost  amounts  to 
84,600/.     Registered  gross  tonnage,  3,898. 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Department. 

In  1882  a  buyer  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  purchase  of  teas  and  coffees  direct 
from  the  importers  instead  of  as  heretofore 
conducting  this  business  through  a  firm  of  tea 
merchants.  The  success  of  this  step  was  soon 
demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  sales 
of  tea  and  coffee,  which  now  amount  to 
570,431/.  per  annum  against  190,020/.  in  1882. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  cocoa  has 
been  added  to  this  department,  and  is  'making 
very  satisfactory  progress.  The  department 
finds  employment  for  300  hands. 


Branches  and  Salerooms. 

Prior  to  1871  the  whole  of  the  business  with 

the  retail  stores  in  England  had  been  conducted 

from    Manchester,    but    in  consequence    of  the 

rapid  growth  of    co-operation  in    the  north   a 

branch  was  estabhshed  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 

that   year  for  the   convenience   of  societies   in 

that  district.     The  sales   of  this  branch  for  the 

year  1891  had  increased  to  1,907,265/.     In  1874 

a  similar  branch  was   established  in  London  to 

supply  the  requirements  of  societies  in  the  south 

of  England,  and  its   sales  amount  to  1,283,612?. 

per  annum.     In  1882  a  saleroom  was  opened  at 

Leeds,  where    a  representative  is  stationed  to 

show  samples  of  goods  and  receive  orders  from 

those  societies  who  are  situate  in  the  irnniediate 

locality,  by  which  means  the  retail  societies  are 

saved  the  expense  of  travelling  to  Manchester 

and  the  branches  in  order  to   select  the  goods 

they  require.     The  society  has  now  eight  depots 

or  salerooms  situate  in  convenient  parts  of  the 

country,    viz.,  Leeds,    Nottingham,    Blackburn, 

Huddersfield,Birmingham,Northampton,Bristol, 

and  Cardiff. 

Banking  Department. 

In  1872,  the  banking  department  was  opened. 
Its  turnover  for  the  year  1873  was  1,581,495/., 
whUst  for  the  year  1891  it  had  grown  to 
28,590,670/. 

Shipping  Department. 

The  growth  of  our  trade  in  continental  pro- 
duce led  to  the  society  embarking  in  the  shipping 
trade.  A  small  vessel  was  purchased  in  ]  876, 
which  sailed  between  Goole  and  Calais,  taking 
out  coal  and  English  manufactures  and  bringing 


Insurance  Fund. 

In  1873  the  nucleus  of  an  insurance  fund  was 
formed  by  transferring  the  sum  of  2,000/.  from 
the  reserve  fund.  The  society  insures  its  own 
steamships  in  this  fund,  as  well  as  a  proportion 
of  its  various  buildings,  fixtures,  stocks,  and 
goods  in  transit  by  water.  Notwithstanding 
that  large  payments  have  been  made  to  meet 
losses  through  fire,  damage  to  steamships,  &c. ; 
the  fund  has  now  accumulated  through  pre- 
miums and  additions  from  the  profits  to  the 
large  sum  of  206,766/.,  which  fuUy  justifies  its 
establishment. 


General  Remarks. 

The  growth  of  the  wholesale  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  rapid  and  continuous,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  general  statement.  (See  Appevidix 
V.)  In  the  first  period  of  its  existence 
the  society  confined  its  operations  almost 
exclusively  to  groceries  and  provisions,  but 
by  degrees  there  were  added  the  drapery, 
boot  and  shoe,  furnishing,  hardware,  and  other 
departments.  At  the  present  time  it  can  supply 
almost  every  article  that  co-operators  require. 
The  society  has  invested  in  land,  buildings, 
steamships,  and  fixtures  the  sum  of  892,633/. ; 
this  has,  however,  been  depreciated  according  to 
its  rules  by  no  less  an  amount  than  309,522/., 
therefore  these  assets  only  appear  in  the  society's 
accounts  at  the  reduced  figure  of  583,11]/. 

Mr.  Dale. 

47.  Therefore,  these  assets  only  appear  in  tKe 
society's  accounts  at  the  reduced  figure  of 
583,111/.  at  the  headquarters  of  the  society  at 
Manchester? — Yes., 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

48.  In  enumerating  the  eight  depots  you  did 
not  include  Newcastle  ? — Newcastle  and  London 
are  branches.  The  others  are  depot.?.  A  depot 
is  distinguished  from  a  branch  in  this  respect. 
A  branch  has  a  bub-committee  to  manage  it.  A 
dep6t  has  not  such  sub-committee,  but  it  has 
simply  a  sale  room  where  goods  are  sold. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

49.  The  progress  of  this  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  has  led  to  its  undertaking  some  co- 
operative productive  enterprises,  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  I  will  iust  give  a  preliminary  statement 
upon  that.  As  it  was  selling  goods  it  deter- 
mined th;it  as  fast  as  it  was  able  it  would  pro- 
duce what  it  sold.  As  I  have  previously  hinted, 
although  co-operators  have  all  one  end  in  view 
— i.e.,  the  social  advancement  of  the  industrial 
classes — opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of 
carrying  on  production  on  co-operative  lines.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  those  differences  of 
opinion,  but  content  myself  merely  with  stating 
what  we  are  actually  doing.  I  am  desired  to 
deal  with  what  is  known  to  co-operators  as 
federal  production.  Mr.  Greenwood,  another 
witness,  will  deal  with  other  forms  of  co-opera- 
tive production. 

50.  You  refer  in  that  answer  to  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on 
production  on  co-operative  lines.  You  say  you 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  that  question,  but 
where  is  the  Commission  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion about  those  differences  of  opinion  ? — There 
are  four  of  us  who  propose  to  give  evidence,  and 
we  each  state  our  views  in  our  own  way.  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Wholesale  Society.  Mr. 
Maxwell  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society.  Mr.  Greenwood  will  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  productive  societies ;  and  Mr. 
Hardern  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  others.  So 
that  you  will  get  all  the  differences  before  you 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  evidence. 

51.  But  I  do  not  see  iu  your  evidence  where 
you  state  your  view  of  the  principles  which  you 
advocate  ? — Your  Grace,  will  find  it'  as  we  go 
along. 

52.  Well  perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  you 
should  tell  your  story  in  your  own  way  ? — I  can 
very  easily  and  briefly  state  what  our  method 
is,  but  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  explained  in  my 
proof,  and  if  it  is  not  it  can  be  enlarged  upon  at 
the  end  by  questions. 

A  number  of  distributive  societies  carry  on 
the  production  of  articles  intended  for  the  use 
or  consumption  of  their  own  members.  ■  The 
total  yearly  production  by  distributive  societies 
is  put  down  at  3,347,480/.  Number  of  einployds : 
— Bakers,  1,600  ;  butchers,  600  ;  boot,  thoe,  and 
clogs,  1,200  ;  tailors,  700  ;  milliners,  mantle  and 
dress  makers,  500 ;  making  a  total  of  4,600 
employes  (productive).  .(See  "  Short  Studies  of 
"  Co-operative  Production,"  by  Benj.  Jones;,)   In 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

addition  to  the  foregoing  some  of  these  societies 
own  corn  mills  for  grinding  corn  to  supply  to 
their  members.  The  following  is  a  list  of  mills 
owned  by  individu.d  societies,  the  produce  of 
which  is  in  most  instances  used  by  the  members 
of  the  societies  which  respectively  own  the 
mills : — 

Leeds  :  started  1847  ;  2,000  shares  of  11.  each  ; 
took  premises  on  a  rental;  11  enijiloyes ;  divi- 
dend on  purchases ;  profit  for  first  eight  years, 
9,456/. 

Banbury:  two  mills,  started  in  1875:  profit 
divided  on  purchases.  An  average  profit  was 
made  from  1881  to  1889  of  8  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed. 

Barnsley  :  began  in  1880  ;  cost  of  land,  build- 
ings, and  machinery,  28,000/. ;  profit  for  eight 
years  riS82-8),  31,400/. 

Carlisle :  began  1870 ;  sales  for  one  quarter 
(1889),  10,070/. ;  profit,  121/. 

Cleator  Moor:  began  1874;  land,  buildings, 
and  machinery  stood  at  11,532/.  in  1887;  sales 
(1889),  11,099/. 

Leicester  :  this  was  originally  carried  on  by  a 
federation  of  societies,  and  was  known  as  the 
Midland  Federal  Corn  Mill.  It  w;is  taken  over 
in  1887  by  the  Leicester  Distributive  Society. 
Sales  for  one  quarter  (1890),  7,052/. ;  profit, 
128/. 

Leigh:  began  1863;  cost,  4,000/.;  sales  for 
1889,  31,888/. ;  loss,  265/. 

Lincoln  :  started  1886  ;  total  profit  for  three 
years  (1886-9),  2,860/.;  sales,  about  8,000/.; 
7  employes ;  cost,  4,755/. 

Mansfield  :  started  1872  ;  sales  (1889),  1,640/. 
Stockton-on-Tees  :   began  1874  ;  sales  for  one 
quarter  in  1889,  4,520/. ;  profit,  125/. 

These  mills  have  become  or  were  originally 
started  as  productive  departments  of  an  indivi- 
dual store,  just  as  other  productive  departments 
have  been  added  in  succeeding  years  as  necessity 
has  required,  and  as  the  ability  of  the  societies 
has  enabled  them  to  extend  their  operations. 

The  next  class  of  production  to  be  named  is 
that  carried  on  by  groups  of  distributive  societies 
for  their  common  benefit.  The  following  is  a 
short  outline  of  several  of  these  : — 

Derwent  Flour  (Shotley  Bridgfe)  started  in 
1872.  This  corn  mill  is  owned  and  worked  by 
nine  co-operative  societies.  The  Society  has  a 
share  capital  amounting  to  10,764/.,  and  loan 
capital  18,170/.  The  sales  for  1890  were 
103,474/.,  and  the  net  profit  3,720/.  Dividing 
this  profit  upon  the  share  capital  it  would  give 
a  dividend  of  35 1  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  if 
divided  upon  the  sales  as  is  done  according  to 
rule,  it  would  average  8|cZ.  in  the  pound.  Since 
it  began  the  sales  have  averaged  65,145/.  per 
annum.  The  total  business  done  since  the  com- 
mencement has  been  1,172,620/.,  and  the  net 
profit  amounts  to  23,431/.  This  society  has 
always  been  considered  a  prosperous  one,  and 
to  have  done  good  service  to  the  stores.  (See 
detailed  statement  following.) 
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Deewent  Co-operative  Flour  Mill  Society,  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham.     Established  1872 

registered  1872. 

Table  compiled  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 


Number 
of  Members. 

Working  Capital  at  end  ol  Year. 

Amount  of 
Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

Trade  Expenses. 

Trade 
Stoolc. 

Year. 

Share. 

Loans  and 
Deposits. 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 

& 

4,050 

4,350 

4,350 

4,500 

5,525 

5,425 

5,425 

5,425 

5,425 

5,430 

6,556 

7,356 

7,456 

8,220 

10,020 

10,420 

10,664 

10,764 

£ 

3,619 

5,465 

7,841 

5,824 

4,835 

4,637 

1,885 

2,580 

4,518 

6,538 

7,389 

8,428 

9,909 

11,429 

12,545 

14,017 

15,622 

18,170 

£ 
44,205 
39,056 
45,901 
52,]  39 
64,287 
45,153 
39,508 
49,595 
60,617 
69,710 
76,833 
73,001 
70,501 
77,571 
80,966 
89,878 
90,22  5 
103,474 

£ 

2,501 

1,426 

2,162 

983 

915 

318 

104 

508 

900 

484 

792 

673 

920 

813 

1,198 

1,487 

3,527 

3,720 

£ 
1,500 
1,487 
1,518 
2,023 
3,584 
2,527 
2,131 
2,132 
1,766 
2,660 
1,016 
3,381 
4,358 
4,655 
4,845 
5,588 
1,620 
3,515 

£ 
2,617 
2,800 
3,000 
3,037 
3,976 
3,197 
2,247 
2,239 
1,950 
8,156 
2,782 
3,501 
3,676 
6,507 
4,448 
5,510 
5,383 
6,454 

Totals  1890 

9 

10,764 

18,170 

1,172,629 

23,431 

50,306 

6,454 

This  Com  Mill  is  owned  and  worked  by  nine 
Co-operative  Societies,  amonost  which  are  the 
Shotley  Bridge,  Consett,  Blaydon,  Anniield  Plain, 
and  Leadgate.  There  is  only  one  more  mill  of 
this  class,  namely,  the  Colne  Vale  Corn  Millers, 
established  1888,  by  19  co-operative  distributive 
societies  becoming  members,  the  Slaithwnite 
Society  taking  the  lead.  The  Colne  Vale  Corn 
Miller.s  divide  profits  not  only  with  the  pur- 
chaser but  also  with  the  employes.  (See  detailed 
statement  below.) 

Colne  Vale  Corn  Millees. 
Established,  1888  ;  Registered,  1888. 


XumUer 

of 
Jlembers. 

Capital. 

Sales. 

Profit. 

Trade 

"iear. 

Sliarc. 

Loan. 

Stocks. 

1?S3 
1889 
ISilO 

19 
20 
20 

£ 
_  6,545 

6,S46 

6,546 

£ 

9,925 

7,680 
8,034 

£ 
29,031 

44,128 

61,916 

206 
633 

£ 

4,634 

6,298 
5,936 

Totals 

20 

£6,546 

£8,084 

£125,104 

£739 

£5,936 

Beyond  the  flour  mills  and  a  flannel  and 
blanket  manufactory,  established  at  Little- 
borough,  which  has  not  been  attended  with  any 
great  success,  there  is  no  other  instance  of 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  distributive  societies 
alone  to  carry  fn  any  productive  woik.  The 
societies  have  in  &evrral  places,  in  conjunction 
with  individuals,  been  instrumental  in  forming 
some  very  successful  productive  societies,  but  of 
these  an  account  will  be  given  later  on. 

53.  The  instances  you  have  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  small  federations  of  societies  com- 
bining in  their  own  localities  for  the  production 


of  flour ;  but  I  think  you  have  something  to  tell 
us  in  reference  to  production  on  a  larger  scale 
by  the  large  federation  known  as  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  ?  —  Yes.  The  most 
important  pare  of  the  evidence  with  which  I 
have  to  deal  is  that  relating  to  the  productive 
departments  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  as 
showing  their  number,  their  location,  and  all 
other  particulars  of  interest  concerning  them : — - 

In  1873  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
made  its  first  experiment  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction by  commencing  at  Crumpsall,  near 
Manchester,  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and 
boiled  sweets,  and  at  the  same  works  there  was 
subsequently  added  the  manufacture  of  jams, 
marmalade,  and  dried  goods.  The  progress  of 
these  works  has  been  continuous,  and  they  now 
find  employment  for  over  260  workpeople,  and 
produce  over  69,000?.  of  goods  annually.  The 
boot  and  shoe  works  at  Leicester  were  also 
established  in  the  year  1873,  and  are  now 
making  upwards  of  1,000,000  pairs  of  boots 
annually,  the  value  of  the  same  being  nearly 
250,000i.  The  number  of  employes  is  2,000. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  undertakings, 
a  soap  works  was  established  in  Durham  in  1874 
Another  boot  and  shoe  works  was  opened  in 
Heckmondwike  in  1880;  a  woollens  mill  at 
Batley  in  1887 ;  a  clothing  factory  at  Leeds  in 
the  following  year ;  and  in  1891  a  large  flour 
mill  was  erected  at  Dunston,  near  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  capable  of  manufacturing  40  sacks  of 
flour  per  hour.  The  total  capital  expended  in 
the  society's  various  productive  works  amounts 
to  about  3-50,000?.,  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced is  714,480?.,  and  the  number  of  emplovds 
over  3,000. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

54.  Then  you  give  details  of  each  of  those 
works  ? — Yes. 


CEUMPSALL  WORKS. 

Established  1873. 

Biscuits,  Sweets,  Jam  and  Marmalade,  Dry  Soap 
Powder,  &c. 

249 
£8,421 


Average  number  of  hands  for  the  last  year  - 
"Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892 
Average  capital  employed  in  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stock  -  .  -  . 

Yalue   of    supplies   for  year   ending   June 

1892 

Result  for  year,    after  paying  interest  on 

capital,    depreciation,     and      distributive 

departments'  commission    - 

(See  Appendix  VI.) 

LEICESTER   'HORKS, 


£43,554 

£68,967 

Profit 
£3,174 


Established  1873. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Average  number  of  hands      ...  2,209 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892  -       £87,035 

Average  capital  employedin  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stocks  -  -  -     £115,718 

Yalue   of     supplies   for  year   ending   June 

1892 £233,816 

Pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  -  -  -    1,028,691 

Result  for  year,   after   paying  interest   on 

capital,     depreciation,    and    distributive  Profit 

departments'  commission  -  -         £2,568 

(See  Appendix  VII.) 


HECKMONDWIKE   WORKS. 

Established  1880. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Average  number  of  hands       ...  294 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892  -       £12,961 

Average  capital  employed  in  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stocks  -  -       £25,169 

Value   of    supplies    for   year    ending   June 

1892-  -  -  ■  -      £44,907 

Pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  -  -  -       136,231 

Result  for  year,   after   paying   interest  on 

capital,     depreciation,     and     distributive  Profit 

departments'  commission    ...         £2,597 
(See  Appendices  VIII.  and  IX.) 

DURHAM   SOAP   WORKS. 

Established  1874. 
Average  number  of  hands       ...  16 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892  -         £1,124 

Average  capital  employedin  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stock  ....  £8,672 
Value  of  supplies,  year  ending  June  1892  -  £33,170 
Result   for   year,    atter   paying  interest  on 

capital,     depreciation,    and     distributive  Profit 

departments'  commission  -  -  -         £1,350 

(See  Appendix  X.) 


'     BAILEY   MILL. 

Established  1887. 

Woollen  Cloths. 

Average  number  of  hands      ...  85 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892          -  £4,492 
Average  capital  employed  in  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stocks              -            .             -  £10,614 

Value  of  Supplies  year  ending  June  1892     -  £17,453 
Result   for   year,    after  paying   interest   on 

capital,    depreciation,     and     distributive  Profit 

departments'  commission    -            .            .  £555 
{See  Appendix  XI.) 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 

DUNSTON   CORN   MILL. 

Established  1891. 
Average  number  of  hands       ...  117 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892  -        £7,786 

Average  capital  employed  in  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stock  ....  £137,123 
Value  of  supplies,  year  ending  June  1892  .  £312,071 
Result    for  year,   after  paying  interest   on 

capital,     depreciation,     and     distributive  Loss 

departments'  commission    ...       £19,932 
(See  Appendix  XII.) 

LEEDS  AND  BATLEY  EEADY-MADES. 

0L0THIN&  Factory. 

Established  1888. 

Average  number  of  hands      -  -  .  165 

Wages  paid  for  year  ending  June  1892  -         £6,260 

Average  capital  employedin  land,  buildings, 

fixtures,  and  stock    ■  .  .  .        £3,508 

Value  of  supplies,  year  ending  June  1892     -       £15,257 
Result  for  year,    after  paying  interest  on 

capital,    depreciation,     and    distributive  Profit 

departments'  commission    ...        £1,037 
(See  Appendix  XIII.) 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

55.  The  Dunston  Corn  Mill  shows  a  loss  of 
19,932L  ?— Yes;  we  have  had  a  loss  at  Dunston 
during  last  year  of  19,000?.,  owing  to  the  great 
fall  in  wheat.  It  has  been  reported  that 
between  January  and  June  of  last  year  in  the 
corn  trade  about  17  millions  of  money  were 
lost,  and  some  corn  millers  during  that  period 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  lost,  we  are 
told,  3(),0O0Z.  We  are  sorry  for  our  loss,  but 
we  cannot  help  it.  No  doubt  if  we  had  bought 
at  the  right  time  we  should  not  have  made  that 
loss ;  but  we  did  not,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

56.  You  wish  to  state  your  opinion  on  certain 
points  connected  with  these  works  ;  first  as  to 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workers 
under  your  system,  either  in  regard  to  comfort 
in  their  work,  or  in  increased  wages? — We 
spare  no  effort  or  expense  to  make  our  work- 
people comfortable,  and  we  pay  to  the  highest 
trade  union  lists,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  my  opinion  that  our  employes  are  well 
treated  in  these  respects. 

57.  Has  your  workshop  system  any  influence 
towards  industrial  peace.  Are  you  subject  to 
strikes  and  trade  disputes  similar  to  other 
manufactures  ;  if  so,  state  particulars  1 — Yes,  I 
think  so.  We  are,  of  course,  subject  to  strikes 
and  trade  disputes,  but  the  liability  to  these  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  because  the  committee 
are  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  workpeople  in 
case  thej'  have  any  representations  to  make, 
and  to  discuss  affairs  with  them.  Judging  from 
past  experience  matters  are  by  this  means 
adjusted  amicably.  We  have  had  no  serious 
dispute  with  our  workpeople. 

58.  In  your  opinion  does  the  system  conduce 
to  more  settled  employment  by  means  of  greater' 
continuity  of  work  and  less  fluctuation  in  the 
amount  of  wages  earned  1 — I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  does,  because  we  have  an  organised  market 
for  our  productions.     Except,  of  course,  in  those 
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Duke  of  Devonshire— continned. 

trades  which  are  of  a  season  character,  such  as 
in  the  clothing  trade.  In  such  cases  we  make 
every  effort  that  it  shall  interfere  as  httle  as 
possible  with  the  contmued  employment  ot  the 
hands,  by  anticipating  the  demand  and  workmg 

to  stock.  .  . 

59  Will  you  state  what  is  your  position 
towards  the  Unions  of  the  different  trades  ?— 
Our  relations  are  friendly;  and  we  wish  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  Unions.  In  cases  ot  dis- 
putes we  are  always  willing  and  desirous  to 
treat  with  the  union  officials. 

60.  Wm  you  state  what  you  mean  by  dis- 
tiibutive  co-operation,  what  its  action  is  ;  what 
are  the  advantages  which  you  claim  for  it ;  and 
then  show  how  you  link  your  system  ot  pro- 
duction on    to  that    of    distribution ;  and    how 
this   connexion  affects    the  labour   problem?— 
What  we  understand  by  the  term  distributive 
co-operation    is   a   system   of   combined    shop- 
keeping.     The  plan  is  for  a  number  of  people  to 
join  together,  and  raise  as  much  capital   as  is 
possible  amongst  themselves  ;  then  they  stock  a 
shop  with  such  articles  of  every-day  use  as  may 
be  required  by  the  members ;  and  having  en- 
gaged competent  shopmen  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, the  members  proceed  to  make  their  pur- 
chases  at    their   own   shop,   paying    the   same 
prices  as  are  ruling  in  the  particular  district. 
They  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  interest  to  capital— 
the  rate  varies  very  much  in  different  societies, 
some  get  share  capital  at  3|  per   cent.,  while 
others  pay  up  to  5  per  cent.— then  any  surplus 
remaining   after    all    expenses    of    management 
have  been  paid  is  divided  amongst  the  members 
in  proportion  to  their  furchases,  and_  not  in 
proportion  to  their  share  capital.     This  is  the 
fundamental  difference  between  what  is  known 
as    the    Rochdale   system    of    co-operation,    and 
that  of  any  other  method  which  has  gone  under 
the    name    of    co-operation,  either    previous    or 
subsequent    to    the  foundation   of   this  system. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  under  this  plan  of 
dividing  surplus  receipts,  otherwise  profits,  the 
benefits    of   co-operation    are    brought    within 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  artisan  class.   _  Under 
the  system  pursued  by  most  modern  societies  it 
is  not  required,  after  the  store  is  started  and 
working,  that  the  would-be  member  should  be 
possessed  of  any  capital.     Provision  is  generally 
made  in   the   rules   of   the   societies   that   any 
person  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be  a  fit  and 
proper   person   for   membership    may  join  the 
society  and  participate  in  all  its  advantages  by 
paying  an  entrance  fee,  which   in  most  cases  is 
Is.     Then   by   purchasing  all   possible   require- 
ments at    the    co-operative    shop,   the   member 
obtains  his  share  of  the  general  profits  made  by 
the   society   according   to   the   amount   of  his 
purchases  at  the  shop.     This  share  of  profit  is 
called  dividend.     It  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  funds  of  the  society  as  share  capital  credited 
to  the   member's  individual  account,  so  that  a 
member  can,  without  any  exertion  on  his  own 
part  beyond  that  of  purchasing  loyally  at    his 
own    shop,   gradually  but   surely   build    up   a 
capital  for  himself  in  the  stores.     Many  instances 
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could  be  quoted  of  working  men  who  have  in 
this  maimer  accumulated  considerable  sums  as 
share  capital  in  these  societies,  simply  by  pur- 
chasing, and  without  having  made  a  single  pay- 
ment beyond  the  entrance  fee  of  Is.  paid  at  the 
commencement. 

61.  You  claim,  then,  supposing  all  things  to 
be  equal,  the  stores  price  not  being  in  excess  of 
that  charged  by  other  traders  for  the  same  class 
of  goods,  th.e  person  who  buys  from  a  co-opera- 
tive store  is  saving  so  much  money  for  himself, 
or  in  other  words  his  wages  go  further  ?— That 
is  so.  We  will  suppose  that  a  man  earns  20s. 
per  week,  and  that  he  is  able  to  purchase  all  his 
requirements  at  his  co-operative  shop,  and  that 
shop  makes  a  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
which  permits  of  a  division  at  the  rate  of  2s.  on 
every  pound  expended  during  the  period  in 
which  the  profit  has  been  made,  then  that  man's 
wage  becomes  worth  22s.  per  week  to  him  as 
against  20s.  under  the  old  system.  As  regards 
production,  our  view  is  this.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  members  of  co-oper.itive  societies  are  of 
the  class  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  are  in  receipt  of  workmen's  wages. 
We  endeavour  to  conduct  our  productive  esta- 
blishments with  tlie  highest  regard  to  efiiciency 
of  workmanship,  combined  with  the  suflacient 
remuneration  and  comfort  of  the  worker.  We 
produce  goods  for  sale  only  in  our  co-operative 
stores  ;  and  we  encourage  all  our  workpeople  to 
become  members  of  tlie  local  stores,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  the  best  goods,  made 
under  the  best  conditions,  for  whicli  only  a  fair 
price  is  asked,  and  on  which  they  get  returned 
any  surplus  which  would  otherwise  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  middleman  retailer.  We  claim 
that  by  this  system  the  working  man  gets  his 
articles  at  the  net  value  after  the  labour  ex- 
pended upon  it  has  been  adequately  rewarded 
according  to  its  merits. 

62.  Now  I  do  not  altogether  understand, 
from  the  evidence  you  have  given  us,  what  are 
the  differences  of  opinion  to  which  you  have 
referred  in  one  of  your  answers  as  existing 
between  co-operators.  You  have  told  us  that 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  an  employer  of  labour  ? — Yes ; 
we  have  about  3,000  workpeople  engaged  in 
production ;  we  have  about  5,000  workpeople 
altogether. 

03.  I  gather  that,  with  one  exception,  those 
works  are  carried  on' exactly  as  any  ordinary 
productive  works  ? — Yes. 

64.  The  labourers  do  nob  obtain  any  share  of 
the  profits  ? — They  receive  their  wages  and  they 
receive  no  addition  in  the  form  of  a  distribution 
of  extra  pro  tit. 

65.  With  one  exception,  I  think  ? — The  Scot- 
t  ish  Wholesale  give  a  share  of  the  profits,  but 
we  do  not.  You  will  have  that  from  Mr.  Max- 
well. 

66.  You  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  Colne 
Valley  Corn  Mill  a  share  of  the  profits  was 
given  to  the  workpeople  ? — Yes ;  but  if  you  -will 
kindly   permit   me   that   is   not   the  Wholesale 
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Society.     I  thought  your  Grace  was  asking  me 
exclusively  in  relation  to  the  Wholesale  Society. 

67.  The  productive  ^Yorks  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  in  no  case  divide  profits  with  the  work- 
men ? — No. 

68.  Is  that  the  ground  of  tlie  diiference  of 
opinion  to  which  you  have  referred  ! — Yes. 

69.  A  certain  section  of  co-operators  consider 
that  that  is  a  wrong  principle  ? — Yes,  they  do, 
some  of  them. 

70.  Can  you  state  your  view  ? — If  you  will 
kindly  permit  me. 

71.  Is  it  not  a  generally  recognised  principle 
of  co-operators  that  the  societies  shall  divide  the 
fund  known  as  profit  equitably  between  the 
capitalist,  the  -worker,  and  the  purchaser? — 
Yes. 

72.  But  you  do  not  appear  to  carry  this  out 
in  your  own  works  ? — We  carry  it  out  in  this 
sense,  that  our  workers  get  their  share  through 
the  means  by  which  they  support  the  business. 
They  get  a  share  of  the  profit  of  production  by 
the  means  which  they  use  to  extend  it.  If  I 
may  just  restate  the  question  so  that  you  may 
clearly  understand  it,  I  would  say  that  the 
success  of  any  business  depends  upon  selling  what 
it  produces. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

73.  At  a  profit  ?  —  No  business  can  exist 
except  what  is  produced  is  sold,  and  we  think 
that  co-operation  means  that  there  should  be  a 
just  and  righteous  combination  between  capital, 
labour,  and  consumption.  We  want  the  con- 
sumer to  own  the  capital,  and  that  the  labourer 
shall  work,  and  that  all  those  -n  ho  join  together 
in  this,  co-operative  organisation  shall  get  there 
the  limited  interest  on  capital,  their  generous 
remuneration  of  labour,  and  then  the  extra 
share  or  portion  that  ihej  get  shall  come 
to  them  through  the  means  by  whicli  they 
strengthen  the  business.     That  is  our  method. 

''74.  What  is  the  particular  advantage,  then, 
that  you  claim  for  the  3,000  men  who  are 
employed  by  the  Wholesale  Society.  They 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  profits  of  their 
particular  manufacture  than  any  other  ein- 
ployds  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

75.  Then  where  does  the  benefit  come  in  to 
them  1 — The  benefit  comes  in  to  them  whereby 
they  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  organi- 
sation by  the  business  they  give ;  by  the  goods 
they  buy  ;  and  thus,  if  you  get  the  combination 
of  shoemaker,  joiner,  and  every  other  artisan 
class  combined  together  in  a  common  bond, 
everybody  gets  a  share  of  his  own  and  other 
persons'  productions,  because  they  strengthen 
the  business  by  the  trade  which  they  give  to  it. 

76.  That  would  be  only  as  purchasers? — 
As  consumers.  We  think  that  is  a  capital 
method. 

77.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon 
that  subject  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ; 
Yes.  I  am  only  stating  my  own  view.  Other 
people  will  have  to  state  theirs. 

78.  I  presume  you  do  not  require  that  every 
person  you  employ  shall  deal  with  your  shops  ? 


Mr.  Tunstill — continued. 

— No,  we  do  not ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  they 
do  not  all  deal  with  them.  We  do  not;  require 
it.  They  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
we  would  prefer  that  they  should. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

79.  You  say  you  have  had  disputes  with  the 
men  like  other  employers  J — Occasionally  we 
have,  but  we  have  settled  them,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  most  amicable  manner  ]30ssible.  I 
do  not  say  that  both  sides  have  been  quite 
satisfied,  but  the  disputes  have  been  settled,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  most  amicable  manner  as 
between  trade  union  officials  .md  ourselves 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

80.  Have  you  ever  had  a  strike  ? — Oh,  yes, 
we  have.  We  have  had  one  a  little  while  ago. 
That  was  more  about  a  foreman  than  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Ismay. 

81.  In  what  department  was  that  ? — It  was 
at  our  Leicester  works.  They  ceased  to  work 
at  our  Leicester  works.  The  manager  was 
unfortunately  away  ill  at  the  time,  and  the 
workpeople  did  not  like  one  of  the  persons  who 
took  in  the  work. 

82.  What  was  the  cliaracter  or  description  of 
the  work '? — The  finishers  had  to  take  in  their 
work,  and  they  .'aid  that  this  man  was  not  a 
kindlj'  man,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tait. 

83.  It  was  in  the  boot  and  shoe  department  ? 
— In  the  boot  and  shoe  department.  They  said 
he  was  an  unkindly  man,  and  they  could  not 
agree  with  him  ;  and  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  man  being  there.  Our  manager  at  the 
moment  was  poorly,  otherwise  probably  he 
would  have  rectified  it  without  a  strike.  The 
men  went  out,  and  did  not  go  to  work  on 
account  of  this  particular  foreman. 

Mr.  Ismay. 

84.  How  did  it  result? — It  resulted  in  an 
amicable  settlement  between  the  trade  union 
officials  and  our  manager.  They  removed  the 
man  eventually,  or  partly  removed  him.  It  was 
an  amicable  settlement  between  the  trade  union 
ofiicials  and  the  workpeople  themselves.  They 
started  work,  and  everything  has  been  right  so 
far  as  I  know  since. 

85.  The  man  was  removed  1 — The  man  was 
partly  removed,  not  wholly  but  partly.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  them. 

86.  Now,  I  see  you  have  entered  into  the 
shipping  trade  1 — Yes. 

87.  Have  you  been  successful  with  it  ? — Some- 
times it  has  been  profitable,  but  recently  it  has 
been  very  unprofitable. 

88.  I  see  jouv  vessels  cost  you  about  211.  per 
ton  ? — Yes. 

89.  Do  you  know  what  they  stand  you  at  in 
your  books  now  ? — They  have  been  reduced  now 
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to   about    50,000?.     They   have    been    reduced 
nearly  25  per  cent 

90.  Does  that  represent  the  fair  market  value 
of  to-day '? — It  is  very  difficult  to  state  what  is 
the  market  value  of  a  ship  to-day,  very  difficult 
indeed. 

91.  Has  that  part  of  your  business  been 
successful  ? — It  has  not.  Of  course  it  requires 
another  element  now  to  come  in  thei'e,  and 
requires  an  explanation  as  to  our  method  of 
making  out  accounts.  We  always  depreciate,  I 
think  it  is  7|  per  cent.,  and  we  allow  ordinary 
interest  and  other  charges  on  capital.  Then  the 
balance  is  shown.  Some  shipowners,  we  are 
told,  simply  get  the  result.  Sometimes  if  we 
did  not  make  that  charge  for  depreciation,  and 
that  charge  for  interest,  we  would  show  a  profit. 
If  we  did  not  make  out  our  accounts  in  that 
method,  it  would  simply  show  perhaps  that  we 
had  only  made  5  per  cent,  interest  for  our 
money.  The  method  of  making  out  our  accounts 
ciiusey  us  to  show  greater  loss  than  some  of  our 
people  think  we  should  if  we  did  not  make 
them  out  in  that  way.  We  have  shown  a  con- 
siderable loss,  say  l,000f.  a  quarter,  and  some- 
times more ;  but  that  has  consisted  largely  of 
interest  and  depreciation.  So  that  what  it 
means  is  this,  that  in  our  shipping  trade  we 
have  managed  to  get  along  ;  but  it  has  not 
always  paid  the  charges  for  interest  and  depre- 
ciation. 

92.  That  is  charging  the  depreciation  at  7^  ? 
■ — Yes,  charging  the  depreciation  at  7^. 

93.  And  interest  at  5  ? — Well,  not  quite  5 ; 
perhaps  from  3|. 

94.  Apparently,  on  your  own  showing,  the 
depreciation  that  you  charge  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  actual  depreciation  of  the 
ships  1 — Well,  you  see,  we  have  not  sold  the 
ships. 

95.  I  am  afraid  if  you  had  you  might  find  it 
still  greater  ? — We  might  do.  We  have  not  sold 
them  yet.  I  daresay  very  likely  it  might  be  so. 
The  way  the  shipping  trade  is  now,  I  daresay 
nobody,  if  they  had  to  sell  their  property,  could 
get  what  it  cost  them. 

96.  Do  you  insure  these  ships  1 — We  insure 
them  in  our  own  fund.  We  charge  to  our  own 
fund  the  same  premium  that  we  should  have  to 
pay  the  outside  people,  and  we  save  that  for 
ourselves. 

97.  And  in  spite  of  that  you  cannot  make 
them  pay  ? — The  insurance  is  charged  before  we 
show  the  loss. 

98.  Charged  before  the  loss  ? — Yes  ;  certainly. 
When  we  show  the  loss,  the  loss  includes  what 
we  have  charged  for  depreciation,  what  we  have 
charged  for  insurance,  and  what  we  have  charged 
for  interest. 

99.  And  do  you  bring  other  cargo  than 
your  own  merchandise?  —  Ye~.  Our  trade 
has  not  grown  sufficiently  large  to  occupy 
our  own  boats  exclusively,  but  we  expect  them 
to  do  so.  For  instance,  supposing  we  could  get 
all  London  to  embrace  our  principles  and  adopt 
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our  policy,  we  could  very  soon  begin  to  bring 
cargoes  of  our  own  goods ;  and  that  is  what  we 
should  like  to  see.  ^ 

100.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your 
own  people  on  board  your  ships  ? — Yes,  we  have 
had  a  little,  but  it  was  soon  settled.  But  then 
the  trouble  was  unnecessary  apparently,  because 
we  were  paying  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  2s.  a  week  more  to  our  men  than 
the  other  shipowners  had  been  paying. 

101.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  trouble  that 
you  had.  Was  it  a  qustion  of  wages?— A 
question  of  wages  at  the  time.  It  was  in  this 
way.  Our  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  28s,,  while  other  shipowners  had  paid 
their  workpeople  and  paid  their  sailors  26s. 
Eventually  there  came  a  rise  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowners  from  26s.  to  28s.  My  memory  is 
not  fresh  on  the  matter,  but  I  think  in  con- 
sequence of  our  not  raising  our  men  at  the  time 
the  other  did,  still  making  the  difference  of  2s.,  a 
little  unpleasantness  arose  in  that  matter;  but 
it  was  settled  in  course  of  time. 

102.  How  was  it  settled  ? — The  men  were 
satisfied  that  we  were  paying  as  high  wages  as 
anybody  else. 

103.  And  you  did  not  give  the  advance  ? — I 
could. not  say  just  at  the  moment.  I  will  get 
that  for  you  afterwards.     (See  Appendix  XIV.) 

Mr.  Bolton. 

104.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ismay,  you  said  just 
now  that  the  rate  of  interest  you  charged  on 
these  vessels  was  3|  per  cent.  ? — It  is  in  this 
way.  I  will  explain  that.  When  we  average 
the  interest  all  round  on  our  departments  (and 
the  shipping  department  is  charged  with  the 
same  rates  of  interest)  it  averages  3|.  We  pay 
for  our  capital.  To  share  capital  we  pay  5  per 
cent,  and  t6  loan  capital  we  pay  4  per  cent.,  and 
then  we  distribute  our  capital  as  required  in  our 
various  businesses,  and  we  debit  each  department 
with  its  proportionate  share  upon  the  average 
of  the  existing  charges.  Sometimes  it  will  come 
to  about  3|  or  3^  ;  mostly,  I  think,  about  3i  to 
3|. 

105.  You  say  you  charge  4  in  some  cases,  and 
in  other  cases  5  ? — I  am  not  explaining  myself 
properly  then.  What  I  meant  is,  that  our  share- 
holders put  share  capital  into  the  Society,  and  it 
will  require  a  clear  explanation  of  what  our  share 
capital  consists  of.  We  have  a  share  capital, 
and  we  have  a  loan  capital.  Our  share  capital 
is  allowed  5  per  cent,  and  our  loan  capital  is 
allowed  4  per  cent.  This  is  the  capital  of  the 
members,  and  when  this  capital  is  distributed 
out  into  the  business  the  benefits  we  get  from 
the  investment  of  some  portions  of  that  money, 
and  the  way  it  is  used,  enable  us  to  charge 
interest  to  the  various  departments  in  distri- 
bution and  production  at,  as  I  say,  3^  to  3|  per 
cent.,  while  we  have  actually  paid  to  the  share- 
holders 5  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  on  loan. 

106.  That  is  to  say,  you  charge  some  of  your 
departments  more  than  5  per  cent.,  or  4  per 
cent.,  and  others  you  charge  less  ? — No,  I  ^ill  try 
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and  put  it  to  you  clearly.  Our  proprietors  have 
a  share  capital  of  somewhere,  about  500,000^.  to 
600,OOUZ.  and  a  loan  capital  of  between  800,000^. 
and  900,OOOZ.  That  is  the  capital  wliich  the 
members  put  into  the  Society,  and  we  pay  them 
5  per  cent,  for  the  share  and  4  per  cent,  for  the 
loan.  Now  that  is  clear.  Then  when  this  comes 
into  the  Society  we  use  it  in  our  business. 
Some  portion  of  this  capital  has  been  employed 
in  various  ways,  and  the  charges  for  interest  are 
of  such  a  character  that  it  enables  us  to  charge 
interest  to  the  dilTerent  departments  at  only 
3f  per  cent.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  business 
that  is  charged  more  than  another.  The  one  is 
a  credit  ;md  the  otlier  is  a  debit.  Do  I  clearly 
explain  my.self. 

107.  Yes,  so  far;  but  you  do  not  tell  me 
exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Do  you  keep  a 
separate  account  of  the  use  of  the  loan  fund,  and 
of  the  capital  fund — the  investments  and  so  on  — 
and  if  there  is  a  profit  upon  these  investments, 
do  you  then  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  all  over 
your  works  ? — -We  keep  a  separate  account  of 
our  capital,  and  then  we  -reduce  the  rate  of 
interest.  The  income  from  the  capital  is  made 
to  reduce  the  charges  to  the  business. 

108.  The  income  of  the  capital :  do  you  credit 
that  with  some  profit  upon  the  working  of  the 
business  ? — Exactly. 

109.  So  that  the  interest  you  charge  to  your 
different  departments  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
profit  made  every  day  ?—  Yes.  That  is,  it  is  less 
than  tiiat  which  we  are  required  to  pay  to  our 
members. 

110.  Because  of  the  profit  you  have  made  on 
the  use  of  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

111.  You  could  not  borrow  the  money  on 
these  ships  at  3f  per  cent.,  could  you  ?— That  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  answer;  I  do  not  know  what 
we  could  borrow,  if  we  were  going  to  try.  ^  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  tliat  we  do  not  require  it. 
We  have  plenty  of  money  at  our  disposal. 

112.  At  page  11  of  your  summary  you  show 
the  net  profits  of  10  years  ending  1890, 1  think, 
at  24  millions  ? — Yes ;  that  is  the  whole  of  the 
distributive  societies. 

113.  Can  you  tell  me  what  income-tax  has 
been  paid  upon  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but 
everybody  who  is  liable  by  law  to  pay  income- 
tax  has  paid  income-tax  upon  their  portion. 

114.  Your  Society  is  diff'erently  treated  in 
that  respect  ? — We  are  not  liable  to  pay  income- 
tax.  If  we  all  paid  income-tax  it  would  cost 
the  income-tax  people  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
than  it  is  worth. 

116.  I  am  merely  wanting  the  fact? — The 
fact  is  we  do  not  pay  income-tax  upon  that 
portion  which  we  call  profit. 

116.  On  any  portion  of  it  ? — Well,  1  would 
not  say  that. 

117.  As  a  society  ? — As  a  society  we  do  not ; 
and  we  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so, 
because  it  would  be  unjust  to  those  who  were 
owners  of  the  money.  The  income-tax  is  an 
individual  tax. 

118.  Then  nowhere  in  your  evidence  that  I 
can  see    do   you   suggest   the  necessity  of  any 
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legislation  to  support  your  societies  or  your 
movement.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  think  an\' 
legislation  is  necessary  ? — Wei),  we  have  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee.  I  think  that  question 
would  be  better  answered  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Hardem,  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
connexion  with  the  Co-operative  Union.  He 
will  answei'. 

1 1 9.  You  may  have  an  opinion  yourself  ? — 
Well,  there  are  certain  portions  of  the  law  as  to 
which  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
be  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  Co- 
operative Union.  Mr.  Hardem  will  give  you 
the  particulars. 

120.  And  are  you  all  of  one  mind  ? — We  are 
all  of  one  mind  on  that  point. 

121.  As  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  ? — 
On  the  neceEsity  for  legislation  on  certain  points 
to  give  us  greater  facilities. 

122.  And  are  you  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
legislation  which  should  be  carried  out  ? — So 
far  as  I  ;im  aware. 

123.  Perhaps  it  would  save  trouble  hereafter 
if  you  would  state  what  your  views  are  on  this 
subject,  as  representing  this  large  Society  '. — 
I  will  state  my  views  after  Mr.  Hardern  has 
stated  the  particulars  of  that  legislation,  because 
I  should  have  to  go  into  it,  and  it  would  take 
up  your  time,  wliich  would  be  taken  up  twice, 
if  that  is  your  pleasure. 

124.  We  see  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  other  points.  There  may  also  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  that  point  ? — So  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hardern  has  been 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  states 
what  those  points  are,  afterwards  I  may  give 
you  my  opinion — individually  as  well  as  col- 
lectively ;  but  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  we 
are  all  agreed  in  the  character  of  tho  legislation 
Mr,  Hardern  will  lay  before  you. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

125.  You,  I  understand,  are  a  Society  that 
deals  with  some  1,400  or  1,500  branch  co- 
operative societies  ? — Yes,  we  have  nearly  a 
thousand  of  those,  and  they  are  all  co-operative 
societies. 

126.  Are  they  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  from 
anybody  outside  yourselves  ? — Yes. 

127.  They  have  a  free  hand? — Yes. 

128.  To  buy  where  they  like  ? — Yes. 

129.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how  your  prices 
are  settled ;  by  whom  are  the  prices  settled  that 
you  charge  to  these  people  ? — By  the  managers 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  largely. 

ISO.  In  your  own  departments  ? — In  our  own 
departments  largely.  I  understimd  you  to  be 
asking  me  whether  those  thousand  societies  who 
are  members  with  us  have  a  free  hand  to  buy 
either  from  us  or  anybody  else. 

131.  Exactly  ? — Yes,  that  is  clear.  We  then 
come  to  our  internal  arrangements.  We  have 
buyers  within  ourselves ;  buyers  situate  in  New 
York,  in  Denmark ,  in  Germany ;  they  buj' 
under  the  direction  of  our  representatives  in 
Manchester,    Newcastle,  London,  and   Glasgow, 
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who  buy  for  us,  because  we  have  joint  pur- 
chases. 

132.  My  question  is  not  at  all  in  relation  to 
your  buying.  1  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
your  being  able  to  buy.  I  want  to  know  what 
is  your  power  of  distribution,  and  who  fixes  the 
piioes  of  the  articles  ?— The  person  who  is  head 
of  the  department 

ISti.  In  your  own  department  ?— Yes. 

134.  Then  we  will  assume  that  your  prices 
are  so  high  that  your  friends  the  thousand 
societies  do  not  go  to  you  at  all  ?— If  they  were 
so  they  would  not ;  but  we  have  to  regulate  our 
prices  in  that  way. 

135.  That  is  to  say,  you  put  as  little  profit 
upon  the  department  as  it  will  bear  in  your 
opinion.     Is  that  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

136.  Then  tell  me  what  control,  if  any,  has 
the  individual  purchaser  at  your  various  shops 
as  to  the  price.  How  is  he  to  know  that  you 
are  not  charging  him  more,  or  selling  an  inferior 
article  to  what  he  would  get  in  an  open  shop  ? — 
Yon  are  speaking  now  of  the  retail  society. 

137.  Yes  ? — A  member  of  a  retail  society 
goes  there,  and  buys  his  goods  at  the  price  they 
are  given,  and  if  he  thought  it  was  too  dear, 
then  he  would  tell  them  so,  or  he  would  not  buy. 
But  usually  they  are  faithful,  and  they  buy  at 
a  price. 

138.  You  keep  them  loyal  ? — We  try  to. 

139.  As  you  believe,  by  the  way  in  which 
you  teach  them  ? — That  is  it. 

140.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  individual 
man  h^is  any  check  upon  you  in  regard  to  either 
your  price  or  your  quality  ? — He  has  a  check 
certainly.  He  knows  that  the  Society  has  no 
interest  in  charging  him  an  extra  price,  because 
he  knows  that  all  the  profit  that  comes  by 
reason  of  the  extra  price  which  is  paid  will  come 
back  to  hirn  in  the  dividends. 

141.  But  if  he  pays  an  extra  price  to  get  his 
dividends  he  is  no  better  ofi".  It  is  his  own 
money  that  he  is  getting  back  ? — Exactly  so. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  evident,  indeed  it  must  be 
patent  to  everybody,  that  unless  the  goods  were 
sold  at  absolutely  cost  price  something  must  be 
put  on  to  the  wholesale  price.  He  buys  at  the 
price  as  cheaply  as  he  could  buy  if  his  society 
was  not  there. 

142.  Then  let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  Do 
you  claim  for  your  Society  by  reason  of  its 
extent  and  its  poweis  of  purchase  it  is  able  to 
beat  the  small  shopkeeper  ? — Most  emphatically 
yes. 

143.  But  I  could  find  you  a  good  many 
instances  of  working  men  who  have  saved  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  who  have  never  been  into  your 
shops  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  I  can  find  many  who  have 
done  that. 

144.  I  am  not  at  all  speaking  against  your 
principle.  I  understand  you  claim  that  you 
charge  not  more  than  the  ordinary  shopkeeper, 
and  that  you  return  the  purchaser  his  2s.  in  11. 
besides  ? — That  is  what  we  do.  We  think  so. 
Our  existence  is  most  emphatically  a  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  if  everybody  would  try  it 
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the  woi-ld  would  be  better  ofi  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  the  East  End 
of  London. 

Mr,  Livesey. 

145.  As  I  understand,  your  system  of  co-opera- 
tion extends  to  those  who  have  put  capital  into 
the  business  and  to  the  consumers,  but  you  do 
nothing  for  the  producers  ? — I  think  we  do 
everything  both  for  the  producers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  capitalists. 

146.  You  give  something  directly  to  the 
capitalists;  you  pay  him  interest  upon  his 
capital.  You  give  to  the  consumer  a  dividend 
derived  from  the  profit?  of  the  business.  But 
you  do  not  give  the  producer,  the  man  who 
makes  your  money  so  to  speak,  anything  beyond 
his  bare  wages  ? — But  we  consider  that  the  con- 
sumer and  the  purchaser  are  the  capitalists. 

147.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  so  ? — Not 
necessarily  so,  but  we  are  striving  to  make 
them  so. 

148.  Your  bootmakers  at  Leicester  are  not 
the  capitalists  of  your  concern;  some  of  them 
may  be  perhaps  ? — They  may  be  members,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  their  being  members  of  the 
Leicester  Co-operative  Society,  they  are  capita- 
lists with  us,  and  in  that  way  they  will  get,  if 
the}'  are  members  of  the  Leicester  Society,  a 
shar-e  of  the  profits  that  we  make  at  Leicester. 

149.  Is  not  that  so  indirect  that  they  cannot 
appreciate  it  ? — We  should  be  very  glad — I 
should  certainly  be  so  myself — if  all  the  distri- 
bution of  profits  could  come  round  in  that  way 
so  as  to  make  everybody  feel  the  benefit  of 
profits,  because  if  you  are  to  have  a  universal 
distribution  of  wealth  it  will  have  to  come  to 
people  in  small  quantities.  What  we  want  is  a 
universal  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 
by  means  of  better  production  and  distribution. 

1.^)0.  You  are  aware  that  the  producers  say 
"  W'e  do  not_  get  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  we 
"  help  to  produce."  Now  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  what  is  your  Society  doing  to  helj)  to  the 
solution  of  that  question  ? — We  are  doing  every- 
thing in  the  world,  because  we  are  striving  that 
this  wealth  which  is  made  in  distribution  shall 
Ijelong  to  those  who  produce.  That  is  our  pur- 
pose and  aim, 

151.  I  have  here  the  speech  you  made  at  the 
Co  operative  Congress.  As  I  read  yi:iur  speech, 
J  ou  there  seemed  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  con- 
sumer almost  entirely.  You  say,  "  Let  all  the 
"  profits  go  to  those  who  consume  the  goods, 
"  because  they  have  made  them  "  ? — Yes,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  If  there  were  no  consump- 
tion ;  if  you  did  not  consume  and  did  not  us  % 
where  on  earth  would  your  profits  come  from  ? 
It  is  through  that  means  only  that  the  wealth 
that  comes  by  production  is  given.  I  know  that 
some  people  say  that  to  produce  is  divine  and  to 
consume  is  human ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
where  the  divinity  in  man  would  come  from  if 
he  did  not  consume. 

152.  What  we  want  here  is  to  know  how  we 
are  to  reconcile  capital  and  labour  ? — 'J  hat  is 
right. 
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153.  And  are  you  pointing  in  that  direction! 
— We  think  so.  I  say  so  most  emphatically ; 
and  if  everybody  will  carry  out  our  principle  I 
believe  most  emphatically  that  we  shall  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  capital,  labour,  and  con- 
sumption in  a  manner  the  world  has  never  seen 
before. 

154.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  you  carried  out 
your  principles  of  co-operation  fully  and  com- 
pletely— not  merely  as  to  consumers  but  as  to 
your  own  workers — you  woxild  get  a  body  of 
workmen  who  would  take  a  greater  interest  in 
their  work  than  they  do  now  ? — We  have,  I  may 
say  on  that  point,  a  capital  class  of  workpeople 
who  have  a  strong  interest  in  their  work.     One 
man  said  to   me    on    one    occasion   he   did  not 
know  that,    whatever   share    he   got,   he    could 
take  a  greater   interest  in  his  work  than  he  was 
taking.     I    know  there    are    those    who    think 
otherwise  ;•  but  what  does  it  mean,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  put  it  in  that  way  ;  it  means  tliis, 
that   a  man   will  not  give  his  best  eneroies  for 
an  honest  wage,  but  he  wants  some  other  inspir- 
ing motive  in  order  to  lead  him  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts — for  which  he   is   engaged — to  serve 
his  fellow  workmen    in    different    parts    of  the 
country. 

155.  As  a  wage-receiver  he  is  simply  a  hire- 
ling, whilst  as  a  shareholder  in  profits  he  would 
be  a  partner.  Now  of  course  there  are  indi- 
viduals, and  indeed  I  am  bound  to  say  many 
workmen,  who  take  a  downright  interest  in  their 
work  and  do  their  work  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  the  gene- 
rality of  men  would  work  better  and  endeavour 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  employers  more 
if  they  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  profit  as  well 
as  receiving  their  wages  °i — I  should  not  like  tc 
think  so.  I  am  bound  to  give  you  my  honest 
conviction.  I  have  been  a  servant  all  my  life. 
I  worked  for  Is.  6d.  a  week  at  the  beginning  of 
my  days,  and  whatever  profit  might  have  been 
handed  to  me  in  the  work  I  do  not  see  that  I 
could  ha\'e  done  more  than  I  did.  I  should  not 
like  to  feel  that  the  selfish  instinct  would  give 
increased  energy  to  the  work  of  any  man. 

156.  For  all  that,  you  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  self-interest  does  exist  ?—  I  do  admit  it.  It 
is  perfectly  true. 

157.  As  to  your  system  of  co- operation,  do 
you  think  it  tends  to  promote  thrift  and  tempe- 
rance among  the  working  people? — I  do  think 
so  ;  I  am  fairly  convinced  of  that. 

158.  I  can  quite  understand  it  should  promote 
thrift,  but  how  does  it  promote  temperance  ? — 
I  will  ijive  you  an  instance  of  a  man  who  used 
to  spend  his  money  regularlv  at  the  beerhous  ■- 
His  wife  becaiue  a  member  of  the  store,  and  he 
was  also  induced  eventually  to  become  one,  and 
he  became  more  sober  from  seeing  that  his 
money  was  being  saved,  and  then  he  began  to 
tell  other  people.  It  was  tlie  old  story  of  "  Buy 
"  your  own  cherries."  William  Cooper,  one  of 
ths  first  secretaries  of  the  Pioneer  Society  when 
I  was  a  teetotaler  and  he  was  not,  used  to  make 
the    remark,    "  Our    system   will    make    more 
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"  teetotalers  than  any  other ''  I  only  state  that 
to  show  that  the  tendency  is,  when  a  man's  wife 
begins  to  save,  that  the  man  himself  begins  to 
save.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  always  the  case,  but 
in  many  cases  it  has  the  efi'ect  of  making  him 
more  sober  and  steady  and  thrifty. 

159.  And  so  it  has  largely  promoted  thrift 
and  temperance  ? — These  are  the  three  great 
qualities  1  advocated,  as  perhaps  you  noticed  at 
the  Congress,  temperance,  co-operation,  and 
religion. 

Mr.  Tait. 

160.  How   is   the    committee  of  the  English 
Wholesale  elected  ? — The  whole  of  the  Committee 
consists   of  32  persons.     There    are   16   of  the 
general  committee  who  meet  at  Manchester,    8 
belonging  to  Newcastle  and  8  for  London,  and 
they  serve,  every  one  of  them,  for  two   years, 
one    of    each    8    retiring    alternately    and    two 
at   the   central,    quarterly.     The    general  com- 
mittee— in  addition  to  the  16  at  Manchester — 
is  made  complete  by  the  rules  from  two  repre- 
sentatives being  sent  from  Newcastle  and  two 
members    from  London.     That    constitutes    the 
real  executive  of  the  Wholesale  Society  though 
there  are  32  members  wlio  constitute  the  whole 
executive  body  ;  but  these  constitute  the  execu- 
tive authority  by  the  rules.     Now,  two  retire 
at    Manchester  quarterly  and  one  each  at  the 
other    place.     Mr.    Brodrick,     our    accountant, 
who  is  here   will  at  the  proper  time  send  round 
to  all  the  societies  in  the  Federation   who  have 
power  to  elect  and  take   part  in  the  voting  a 
paper    called    a    nomination    paper    and  every 
society  has   the  privilege  of  nominating  either 
those  who  were  retiring  or  such  other  persons 
as    they    may    deem    advisable    to    be    on    the 
committee.     Those    nominations     are     sent    in. 
After  they  have  been  sent  in  a  certain  time  my 
friend  Mr.  Hardern,  who  is  one  of  the  scrutineers, 
and  another  colleague  of  his,  go  through   these 
nomination  papers,  examine  them  and  then  send 
out  a  voting  paper    at    a   given   period.     Then 
this  voting  paper  is  sent  to  every  society  in  the 
Federation,  and  they  are  asked  at  a  given  time 
before  our  quarterly   meeting  to    send   in   that 
voting  paper  with  a  mark  opposite  to  it  showing 
how   they    are    disposed    to    vote.     Then   Mr. 
Hardern  and  his  colleague  take  all  these  voting 
pa|)ers,  examine  them,  and  declare  to  the  pro- 
prietors who  are  elected. 

161.  In  short  the  societies  that  are  under  the 
Federation  have  within  their  own  hands  the 
controlling  and  election  of  their  own  committee  ? 
— Yes,  exactly. 

162.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  English 
Wholesale  to  the  Scottish  Wholesale  ?— The 
relation  of  the  English  Wholesale  to  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  is  thatthey  work  together  in  harmony. 
The  Scottish  Wholesale  have  at  the  present 
moment  25,000?.  in  our  funds  in  the  form  of  a 
loan.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  try  to 
make  us  a  combined  body.  There  was  a  diffi- 
culty however.  The  law  did  not  permit  it. 
But    we    are    working    together.        We    work 
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together  and  our  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  buy  goods  for  them.  Our  buyers 
buy  goods  for  them,  and  we  divide  the  profits 
in  proportion  with  them. 

1 63.  That  is  to  say,  while  there  may  not  be 
any  financial  responsibility  ou  the  part  of  either 
of  the  societies  to  the  other  yet  they  have  an 
arrangement  whereby  they  assist  each  other  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business? — Yes,  they  de- 
cidedly work  together.  The  only  responsibility 
is  this  25,000i,— the  loan. 

164.  That  is  not  capital.  It  is  a  loan  ? — 
Yes. 

166.  Who  conducts  the  business  of  your 
Newcastle  and  your  London  branches  ? — These 
eight  persons.  There  is  an  executive  of  eight 
persons  in  Newcastle  and  an  executive  of  eight 
persons  in  London,  and  they  h;ive  managers 
under  them  whom  they  appoint,  and  these 
appointments  are  sent  to  the  general  committee 
for  approval. 

166.  The  work  which  they  do  has  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  general  committee  ? — Yes. 

167.  They  have  the  entire  control  ? — Ye.-. 
168    Now    the  Co-operative  Union  which  I 

believe  you  are  members  o'  was  lately  formed 
into  a  limited  company  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act  ? — Yes. 

169.  Will  you  explain  to  the  f Commission  the 
reasons  that  led  the  co-operative  people  to  form 
that  company  ? — The  main  reason,  1  think,  was 
to  secure  the  permanenoy  of  a  body  corpo- 
rate. 

170.  The  fact  w.is,  tli:it  previous  to  your 
being  registered  under  the  Limited  Company's 
Acts  the  whole  of  your  property  would  be  in 
the  bands  of  trustees  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

171.  Having  formed  yourselves  into  that 
company  you  gain  all  the  other  commercial 
advantages  which  other  people  have  ? — Security 
and  permanency. 

172.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Bolton 
you  stated  the  different  rates  of  interest  paid 
upon  sliaie  and  loan  capital  ? — Yes, 

173.  Has  not  loan  capital  a  preference  or 
priority  over  share  capital  ? — Share  capital  has 
5  per  cent,  and  loan  capital  has  4  per  cent, 
interest. 

174.  But  supposing  any  financial  difficulties 
were  to  take  place  in  any  co-operative  society, 
would  not  the  loan  capital  have  to  be  [aid  out 
first  before  the  share  capital  ? — Yev. 

175.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  interest  ? — I  do  not  know  It  is 
one  basis,  but  it  was  not  given  as  the  real  basis. 
At  one  time  loan  capital  used  to  have  the  sime 
rate  of  interest  as  share  capital,  but  it  was 
thought  that  loan  capital  could  be  obtained  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  on  loan  capital  wms 
reduced  from  5  to  4  per  cent.,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  on  share  capital  has  not  been  reduced. 
Our  share  capital  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  our  fixer)  stock.  We  are  try  ng  to  make  our 
share  capital  in  accordance  with  our  fixed 
stock. 

176.  By  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Act 
under  which  co-operative  societies  are  registered 
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individual  shareholders  are  restricted,  are  they 
not,  to  having  200/.  worth  of  stock  on  the 
Society  ? — Eacli  u;ember. 

177.  No»v,  weieall  such  restrictions  removed, 
do  yon  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  the  co 
operators  to  invest  in  share  capital  the  amount 
of  money  which  a  number  of  them  now  have 
invested  in  loan  capital? -That  is  a  hypothe- 
tical question  which  it  would  be  very  difiicuit  to 
answer  ;  perhaps  so  and  perhaps  not. 

178  Perhaps  you  cordd  answer  the  question 
in  this  way.  Do  you  think  that  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  justified  in  recommending  Par- 
liament to  remove  the  restriction  as  to  anything 
beyond  200Z.  ?— I  do  personally.  I  should  like 
that  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors 
themselves. 

179.  I  am  glad  to  get  your  personal  opinion, 
but  I  am  still  more  desirous  of  getting  your 
opinion  in  your  representative  capacity  which  is 
a  verv  important  one  ?— We  have  not  come  to  a 
decision  really  on  that  point.  We  have  to  give 
two  kinds  ol  opinion,  our  personal  opinion  and 
our  representative  opinion  I  am  here  in  my 
representative  capacity,  iind  so  far  as  [  know 
the  disposition  of  a  great  many  is  to  allow  only 
200?.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
*do  not  think  that  limit  should  be  fixt^d.  There 
are  many  societies  I  may  tell  you  which  will 
not  allow  them  to  put  in  more  than  251.  or  301. 

180.  If  this  restriction  in  the  Provident 
Societies  Act  were  removed,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  place  more  of  workmen's  moneys  in 
your  hands,  would  it  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  co-operative  production?  —  There 
are  some  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  point. 
Some  persons  iiave  been  sorry  when  they  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  money  from 
us.  Others  would  not  put  in  to  that  extent. 
Some  would  put  in  very  mucii  more  than  2001. 
But  if  they  found  an  institution  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  every  year  then  there 
would  be  a  greater  disposition  and  desire  for 
the  removal  of  the  limit  of  2001.  My  own  belief 
is  that  if  the  restriction  were  removed  it  could 
not  do  the  societies  any  harm,  and  it  might  do 
that  section  good  which  requires  a  larger  means 
of  investment. 

181.  W^hat  is  your  opinion  as  to  there  being 
joint  action  between  your  co-operative  body  and 
the  trades  unions  of  this  country,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  co-operative  production  1 — So  far 
as  I  know  the  harmonious  relations  are  growing 
stronger. 

182.  And  if  the  restriction  to  2001.  were 
taken  away,  do  you  think  that  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  that  feeling  which  we 
are  glad  to  know  does  exist  between  those 
two  bodies  ? — Yes,  T  dare  siy  it  would.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  involved  in  your  question, 
but  I  may  say  that  money  raised  for  trade 
union  purposes  in  the  present  state  of  society 
never  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  used  for  industrial 
manufactuiing  purposes. 

183.  Have  there  been  any  conferences  at 
which  you  have  been  present  between  the  trade 
unions  and  your  body  ? — Not  recently. 
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184.  But  you  have  from  year  to  yeai-  sent 
representative  men  to  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress ? — Yes. 

185.  And  the  Trade  Union  Congress  recipro- 
cate that  action  on  j-our  part  by  sending  repre- 
sentative men  to  your  Co-operative  Congress  ?-  - 
That  is  so. 

186.  Are  you  awate  that  the  Trade  Unions 
Act,  which  most  of  the  larger  Unions  are  regis 
tered  under,  would  prevent  the  putting  of  one 
penny  into  the  co-operative  movement? — I  did 
not  know  that  the  matter  stood  just  in  that 
form,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  thing  tliat 
it  is  so  for  their  funds. 

187.  Do  you  wish  tlie  Commission  to  under- 
stand that  you  disapprove  of  the  million  of 
money  which  at  present  lies  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trade  unions  being  invested  ia  co-operative 
production  ? — I  do  not  know  if  I  should  dis- 
approve of  it  if  it  could  be  guaranted  thai  there 
should  be  perfect  security  and  perfect  safety. 
Tlie  money  which  is  subscribed  by  working  men 
should  have  sources  of  guarantee' and  strength, 
and  should  not  be  used  in  businesses  which  may 
be  risky  or  where  there  might  be  any  risk. 
Therefore  if  they  can  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  law  I  see  no  harm  in  it.  But  when  a  fund 
is  ra'sed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  a  special 
purpose  only,  you  cannot  apply  it  to  any  other 
purpose.  If  you  ask  me  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, thcTi  I  say  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  use  their  money  to  the  best 
advantage ;  but  then  it  should  be  used  constitu- 
tionally under  proper  guarantees. 

188.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  trade 
unions  who  gather  money  for  particular  pur- 
poses should  be  restricted  from  investing  that 
money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  co-opera- 
tive production  ? — I  do  not  know  that  th'-re  is 
except  such  restriction  as  they  put  upon  them- 
selves.    The  law  ought  not  to  restrict  them. 

189.  Ma}'  I  take  it  in  this  way  then,  that  if 
the  law  were  a'tered  so  as  to  admit  of  their  so 
investing,  you  would  personally  take  no  objec- 
tion ? — 1  should  take  no  objection  whatever 
myself. 

190.  Do  not  you  think  if  such  a  restriction 
were  removed  it  would  give  an  impetus  to  co- 
operative production  ? — It  might  do,  but  then 
in  any  answers  which  I  have  given  on  this  point 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  should  be 
great  care  exercised  in  its  investment,  because 
individual  members  change,  and  one  person 
might  have  a  great  interest  in  an  institution 
and  another  only  a  very  small  interest.  Now 
the    person    who  has    a  small    interest  in  the 

.institution  would  le  move  ready  to  vote  for 
risking  the  money  when  he  was  lunning  little 
risk  himself  than  the  other  person  who  had  a 
greater  interest  in  it ;  so  tliat  it  would  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  circuiistances  of  the  case. 
If  persons  will  exeicise  judicious  care  to  make 
the  money  safe,  investing  it  in  production  in 
such  a  way  that  the  money  should  be  perfectly 
secure,  and  not  run  a  risk  with  money  which  has 
been  subscribed  for  a  good  purpose  being  wasted 
at  the  whim  and  ca]  rice  of  any  given  number 
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of  persons  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  then  I  should  say  by  all  means  let  it  be 
so  invested. 

191.  On  page  11  in  your  summary  of  evidence, 
and  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  you  explain  that 
from  about  1850  up  to  about  1870  the  statistical 
returns  which  are  there  incorporated  were 
incomplete  ? — Yes. 

192.  But  are  they  complete  from  1880  to 
1890  ?— So  far  as  I  know. 

19f3.  You  do  not  know  of  any  complaint  that 
the  Registrar  has  made  of  their  not  being 
sufficient? — Yes;  the  returns  are  as  complete  as 
they  can  be  obtained ;  but  the  societies  have 
had  to  be  summoned  for  not  sending  in  returns, 
and  summonses  have  sometimes  been  sent  out 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Union. 

194.  Just  so,  therefore  we  may  take  it  that 
it  is  a  fully  complete  return,  especially  that  up 
to  the  year  1890  ?— Yes. 

196.  Now,  what  lias  been  the  position  of 
your  Committee  or  your  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  payment  of  bonuses  to  your 
workmen  ? — Resolutions  have  been  passed  in 
favour  of  it. 

196.  In  favour  of  payment  ? — Yes. 

197.  Bv  the  united  bodv  of  co-operators? — 
Yes. 

198.  And  they  can  be  taken  to  be  expressing 
the  views  of  the  co-operatives  of  the  country 
can  they  ? — Of  those  who  were  present,  as  to 
their  representing  the  views  of  the  entire  body 
of  co-operators,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  do.  It 
is  the  only  j-eturn  there  is. 

199.  Those  who  might  have  voted  at  that 
time  were  not  doing  so  in  a  representative 
capacity,  but  were  exercising  their  individual 
opinion.    May  J  take  it  to  be  so  ? — Yes, 

200.  Was  it  very  decisive  in  favour  of  bonuses  ? 
— No,  not  ^  ery  ;  just  a  moderate  majority. 

201.  Has  your  commitliee  considered  the 
question  ? — The  Wholesale  Society  ? 

202.  Yes  ?— Yes.  It  has  been  voted  on  one 
occasion,  and  given  up  again ;  and  it  has  been 
biought  before  the  proprietors  of  the  Society, 
and  the}'  have  declined  up  to  now. 

203.  What  were  the  reasons  that  you  de- 
parted from  it  ?■ — It  \\  a?  not  satisfactory  ;  in- 
equality of  its  distribution,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  basis  for  determining  quantity ;  unsatis- 
factory altogether. 

204.  What  was  the  basis  you  paid  upon  ? — 
Upon  the  wages  and  business. 

205.  That  is  that  you  give  the  workmen  tiie 
same  proportion  of  profit  for  1/-.  of  wages  as  you 
did  upon  the  purchases  ? — No,  it  was  not  in 
that  way.  I  have  not  the  scheme  before  me 
just  now ;  but  it  was  on  the  basis  of  so  much 
profit  and  so  much  business  done ;  exceeding  a 
cei  tain  quantity  of  business — a  certain  pro jior- 
tion  was  added  to  the  profits. 

206.  You  do  not  divide  it  in  the  same  -w&j  as 
the  Scotch  Wholesale  Society  divide  it  ? — No, 
some  of  the  societies  do,  but  we  do  not. 
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207.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  plenty  of 
distributive  societies  who  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  bonuses  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  who 
have. 

208.  And  they  give  their  employees  the  same 
advantages  as  tliey  give  to  the   purchaser?  — 

Yes. 

209.  The  same  for  11.  of  wages  paid  as  for  11. 
of  purchases  to  the  member  ? — That  is  so. 

210.  And  do  you  think  with'n  yourself  or  do 
y..ur  Committee  that  it  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
thing  for  the  workmen  to  get  a  division  of 
profit? — Ji  you  ask  my  personal  opinion,  I  say 
no,  it  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  distribution  so  as 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen  per- 
manently, and  our  Committee  have  not  deemed 
it  advisable  to  ask  the  proprietors  to  consider  it 
again.     That  is  the  position  we  stand  in. 

211.  You  have  said  that  co-operation  you 
expect  will  lead  to  a  universal  distribution  of 
wealth  ?--!  hope  it  will,  and  if  they  will  carry 
it  out  it  will. 

212.  I  take  it  you  mean  that  the  work  of  the 
country  would  be  more  equitably  distributed 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  but  may  I 
be  clear  on  that.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealtii  by  law,  or  any  other  systeiii 
of  thrtt  kind,  but  1  tliink  that  the  bu-iness  dis- 
tribution, production,  importing,  exporting,  and 
financing  shall  be  so  conducted  that  all  their 
advantages  shall  flow  in  the  direction  of  the 
body  politic,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  any  particular 
channel,  and  more  than  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and  I  am  in  favour  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
on  a  wide  basis  which  shall  come  by  thrift,  by 
industry,  by  sobriety,  and  all  the  other  good 
qualities  that  constitute  a  good  man. 

213.  Then  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  more  equitable  distribution 
than  that  at  present  in  operation.  You  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  on  the  part  of 
the  co-operators  to  show  to  other  commercial 
classes  that  one  means  of  getting  it  is  by  a 
bonus  upon  labour  ? — Because  I  do  not  think 
it  will  accomplish  the  end  desired.  It  will  only 
tend  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
capitalists — that  is  my  feeling,  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  of  capitalists — and  that  instead  of 
maintaining  that  permanent  distribution  or 
wider  distribution  of  wealth  which  is  desirable 
always  to  be  maintained,  there  would  be  a 
liability  from  the  fact  of  sectional  distribution 
of  profit  to  its  acfjumulating  in  a  few  hands 
rather  than  its  being  maintained  in  the  hands  of 
the  community. 

214.  You  could  only  get  it  universally,  pro- 
viding that  every  man  was  a  member  of  a  co- 
operative society  ? — Yes,  and  I  want  to  see  that  a 
co-operative  society  shall  be  so  conducted  that  it 
will  be  an  impetus  and  a  part  of  the  inspiration 
of  every  man  to  become  a  member  of  a  co-oper.i- 
tive  society,  because  that  will  bring  to  him  the 
greatest  good  and  lienefit  in  life.  I  am  speaking 
commercially  now. 
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215.  Yes,  but  failing  your  being  able  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
join,  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  educa- 
ting a  ceriain  class  of  people  who  are  not 
members  by  giving  them  a  certain  amount  of 
the  profit  which  may  accrue  ? — What  I  am  in 
favour  of  always  i'^,  that  if  I  cannot  have  my  own 
way  I  assist  in  the  development  of  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  it,  and  if  it  was  proved  that 
the  method  which  you  propose  or  about  which 
you  ask  the  question  is  the  only  method  by 
which  that  can  be  accomplished,  then  I  shall  be 
willing  for  that  to  be  adopted.  That  would  be 
my  course. 

216.  Have  you  any  of  the  workmen  that  are 
in  any  of  your  prodxictive  societies  that  are 
Ujion  your  board  of  management  ? — The  Whole- 
sale Society,  do  you  mean? 

217.  Yes  ;  upon  the  board  of  management  or 
the  committee  of  management  ? — Yes ;  but  are 
you  speaking  now  exclusively  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  ? 

218.  Yes  ? — Then  will  you  repeat  the  ques- 
tion ? 

219.  Are  there  any  workmen  that  are 
employed  in  any  of  your  productive  works  that 
are  upon  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
Wholesale  Society  ? — No. 

220.  Are  there  any  of  them  known  to  you 
that  are  upon  an\'  committee  that  guides  the 
work  of  any  of  your  productive  .societies?—! 
think  so,  and  retail  societies  also. 

221.  I  know  there  are  in  retail  societies? — 
And  I  think  there  are  some  in  productive 
societies.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think 
so. 

222.  Might  I  ask  you  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  boaid,  or  in  tlie  opinion  of  your  committee, 
whether  they  agree  with  the  principle  of  work- 
men, " hether  they  be  co-operators  or  not,  that 
are  employed  by  you,  being  appointed  by  their 
own  fellow-workmen  to  be  placed  upon  the 
board  ?— Not  for  the  directing  of  the  institution 
where  they  are  servants. 

223.  Not  for  that  ?— Not  for  the  directing  of 
the  institution  where  they  are  ser-vants. 

224.  Therefore  you  would  be  opposed  to  any 
workmen  being  on  the  board  ? — In  the  institu- 
tion where  they  are  working. 

225.  Now  suppo.sing  you  got  that  universal 
system  of  co-operation  which  you  are  so  desirous 
of  seeing,  it  would  have  to  be  so  ?— Then  the 
interest  would  be  common.  You  would  create 
a  new  state  of  things  in  that  case,  and  where  the 
interest  is  common  there  can  be  no  special 
interests,  but  in  the  other  case  to  which  you  are 
referring  there  would  be  special  interests 
adopted.  Where  tLere  are  special  interests  the 
case  would  be  different,  but  where  the  interest 
IS  universal  and  common  the  circumstances  are 
continually  a'tering. 

226.  But  the  piinciple  is  the  same.     If  it  is 

good  universally  it  must  be  good  sectionally  ? 

1  have  found  this,  that  where   interest  changes 
the  methods  of  action  change,  and   men  change 
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in  their  policy  at  times,  and  that  therefore  in 
any  movement  there  must  be  commonalty  of 
interest  and  commonalty  of  purpose  where  you 
want  unformity  of  action. 

227.  In  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Bolton  as  to  income-tax,  you  did  not  object  to 
any  co-operator  having  to  pay  income-tax  who 
is  liable  to  do  so  by  law  ? — ^We  do  now.  We 
pa}'^  on  the  benefit,  we  get  from  the  Wholesale 
Society  or  any  other  society.  I  pay  income-tax 
upon  that  and  so  does  every  other  person — so 
does  every  witness  here  to-day, 

228.  No  co-operator  has  refused  to  pay  it, 
has  he  ?—  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  case,  and  I 
hope  he  never  will. 

220.  Has  the  thought  never  struck  the  Whole- 
sale Society  that  if  they  h!\d  to  pay  income-tax 
upon  their  aggregate  profit  that  by  reducing  the 
price  of  their  goods  they  would  reduce  the  profit 
of  their  business  ? — It  has  never  arisen,  and 
Parliament  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  pass  a 
law  to  cause  people  who  wete  individually  not 
liable  to  pay  income  tax  to  have  to  pay  it 
because  they  c  uld  take  hold  of  them  in  some 
other  way.  Allow  me  to  put  it  in  conjunction 
with  this,  that  if  Parli  iment  will  undertake  to 
secure  for  the  whole  of  (o-operative  societies  a 
profit  (and  our  charges  follow  profit)  I  will 
agree  with  yo'i,  but  charges  ought  to  follow 
profit. 

230.  But  there  could  be  that  result,  that  if 
Parliament  was  willing  to  make  the  aggregate 
profit  the  basis  of  paying  income-tax,  you  could 
reduce  the  wholesale  value  and  the  retail  value 
of  your  goods  in  order  to  reduce  your  profit  ? — 
Yes.  But  your  question  is  of  a  hypotheticil 
character  that  considers  a  state  of  things  that 
does  not  exist,  and  very  likely  cannot  exist. 

231.  But  the  question  has  been  put,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bring  out  certain  results.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  reduction  of 
your  wholesale  price,  and  also  the  wholesale  price 
in  your  distribution  society  1 — The  result  would 
be  that  there  would  be  a  lessened  dividend,  and 
people  say  that  when  the  charm  of  the  di\  idend 
goes  away,  then  the  societies  will  not  have  the 
business  they  have  now.  Whether  that  is  so  or 
not  is  another  thing. 

232.  Would  not  the  effect  of  your  being  able 
to  sell  under  the  ordinary  value  tend  to  cripple 
private  enterprise  1 — They  have  reduced  their 
prices.  It  has  been  always  the  very  first 
principle  of  the  starting  of  a  co-operative 
society,  and  is  now,  to  sell  goods  at  the  prices 
of  the  day;  distribute  them  amongst  their 
membeis  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  then,  after 
the  expenses  are  paid  and  interest  is  paid,  to 
divide  the  rest  among  themselves.  There  can 
be  no  easier,  no  plainer,  no  simpler  method  of 
conducting  the  business  that  I  know  of. 

233.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Assuming 
there  is  a  distribution  society  which  is  paying 
2s.  in  11.  dividend,  then  if  that  Society  was 
to  reduce  its  price  of  goods  by  the  method 
of  the  wholesale  which  supplies  them  to  that 
extent,  reducing  its  price,  and  they   were  just 
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simply  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  which  would 
cover  the  management  expenses.  Would  not 
that  tend  to  cripple  all  private  enterprise  in  the 
locality  from  the  very  fact  that  they  were  able 
to  conduct,  and  did  conduct  their  business  at  2s. 
per  11.  less  than  what  other  people  were  doing? 
—No.  I  will  bring  forward  an  illnstration 
which  is  found  more  in  the  city  of  London  than 
anywhere  else. 

234.  Would  you  just  answer  my  question 
Would  it  ncit  naturally  follow  tliat  you  could  do 
that  ? — If  they  reduced  their  prices  so  that  there 
would  be  no  dividend. 

235.  And  the  fact  of  there  being  no  dividend 
would  be  due  to  your  being  able  to  undersell 
considerably  the  private  trader  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so  in  that  case. 

236.  And  that  wou'd  mean  that  the  co- 
operative society  would  get  the  business  instead 
of  the  private  trader  ? — Yes. 

237.  That  is  boking  at  it  from  the  ordinary 
standpoint  of  the  law  of  competition  in  the 
country  ?  —Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  a  method  of 
arguing. 

238.  Now  in  regard  to  strikes,  you  have  ex- 
plained that  your  committee  of  management  has 
been  very  desirous  of  meeting  with  the  trades 
union  officials  ? — Yes. 

239.  Have  they  met  them  ? — ^Yes. 

240.  You  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
with  these  men,  have  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
we  ha\'e.  We  have  always  been  very  reason- 
able. 

241.  They  have  supported  you  when  you 
have  had  strdies,  even  when  they  thought  your 
own  members  were  wrong  ? — Yes. 

242.  Did  they  do  so  in  your  Leicester  strike 
when  they  considered  you  were  doing  wrong  ? 
They  assisted  you  out  of  your  difficulties,  did 
they  not  ?— They  did. 

243.  And  you  believe  that  is  the  best  way  of 
settling  disputes  ? — I  do  certainly. 

244.  And  the  suggestion  you  make  to  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  employex'  and  work- 
man is  that  they  shall  meet  and  confer  for  that 
end  ? — Exactly.  Striking  is  a  barbai'ous  system 
which  might  be  done  without. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

245.  Whiit  is  the  basis  upon  which  your 
Society  fixes  the  wages  of  the  workmen  ? — 
According  to  trades  ujiion  regulation. 

246.  And  there  is  no  other  relationship 
between  the  co-operator  as  an  employer,  and  a 
co-operator  as  a  workmen,  than  that  which 
exists  between  ordinary  employers  and  em- 
ployers ? — In  that  sense  not. 

247.  In  which  way  then  would  you  suggest 
that  the  worker  shall  share  in  the  profits  ? — If  a 
man  earns  11.  a  week  in  our  establishment 
(which  is  about  the  average,  I  daresay,  all 
round)  if  he  be  a  member  of  a  co-operative 
store,  and  spend  that  11.  at  the  store  for  his 
own    requirements   in   the   locality   where   our 
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works  are  then  he  will  get  on  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  business  in  the  co-operative  society 
sometimes  a  dividend  of  2s.,  and  sometimes  of 
2s.  bd.,  and  sometimes  of  3'<\  If  2s.  were  the 
dividend  on  the  11.  he  would  get,  as  I  have  put 
it  in  my  evidence,  22s.,  and  that  would  be  the 
methoi  of  his  sharing  in  the  profits,  and  if  the 
member  of  the  society  bonght  his  goods  which 
are  produced  by  the  wholesale  department,  what- 
ever profit  the  wholesale  productive  department 
had  made  would  help  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
distributive  store,  and  they  would  come  back  to 
him  in  that  direction.     It  is  a  complete  system. 

248.  Unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  co-opera- 
tive store  he  has  no  advantage  whatever  as  a 
workman  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  he  would  be 
wise  if  he  were  to  become  a  member  of  the  co- 
operative store. 

249.  But  he  hiis  no  advantage  unless  he  is  a 
member  ?— That  is  so,  except  that  one  point 
that  J  raised  in  the  evidence  which  certainly  is 
a  valuable  point — steadiness  and  continuity  of 
employment,  and  the  capital  conditions  under 
which  he  works.  If  you  allow  me  just  to 
enlarge  upon  that,  there  is  the  very  fact  of  us 
only  making  goods  for  a  known  market,  and 
our  people  in  the  distributive  dejiartment 
placing  orders  for  known  requirements,  and 
most  likely  (and  we  have  found  it  to  be  so) 
we  can  make  more  continuously  for  a  known 
market  th:in  if  it  was  an  accidental  market 
which  a  private  person  had  to  provide  for,  and 
which  he  might  never  get. 

250.  Then  y^u  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  how  to  improve  the  relationship  of  capital 
and  labour  unless  they  become  members  of  your 
society  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  want  them  to 
become — co-operators,  and  if  they  become  co- 
operators  and  come  into  our  federation  it  is 
bound  to  improve  the  relation  between  capital 
and  labour. 

5i5].  You  believe  that  consumption  should 'be 
the  basis  of  the  growth  of  wealth  in  this 
country  ? — I  know  no  other  basis.  I  never  have 
been  able  to  find  out  any  other  yet. 

252.  But  is  that  your  opinion  ?— That  is  my 
opinion,  because  I  know  of  no  other. 

253.  Then  has  the  worker  independent  of  his 
being  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society  no 
right  to  a  share  in  the  growth  of  that  wealth  ? 
Yes,  I  say  he  has  a  proportion  as  iie  sustains 
that  growth  by  his  consumption. 

254.  But  how  is  he  to  sustain  it  under  your 
rules  unless  he  is  a  member  ? — It  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  is  not  a  member.  If  a  person  will 
deliberately  throw  money  away  we  cannot  help 
it. 

255.  Have  you  any  .suggestion  to  make  as  .to 
how  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  capital  and  labour  independent  of 
the  workmen  becoming  members  of  your  co- 
operative stores? — No,  not  at  pi-esent. 

256.  None  whatever  ? — Not  at  present. 

257.  Then  would  reducing  the  prices  increase 
production  ? — i? educing  what  prices  ? 
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258.  The  prices  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  it  would.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  thing.  The  reduction  of 
prices  is  a  subject  we  have  had  on  recently,  and 
had  before  us.  The  reduction  of  prices  leads  to 
miserable  productions,  and  we  have  found  tliat 
we  could  not  produce  articles  at  prices  they 
were  buying  at  in  other  parts  of  the  coiintry, 
and  therefore  we  declined  to  make  that  kind  of 
stuff  at  low  prices  because  it  is  neither  good  for 
the  workman  nor  good  for  the  consumer. 

259.  Would  the  consumption  be  increased  by 
a  reduction  of  prices  ? — In  some  cases  it  might, 
but  I  do  not  say  a  very  great  deal.  I  do  not 
see  it.  In  some  cases  it  might,  and  in  some  cases 
it  might  not.  It  depends  upon  what  you  refer 
to.  If  it  was  a  question  of  flour  between  Ss. 
and  2s.  6d.,  a  score,  as  we  call  it— 20  lbs. — and  if 
it  was  reduced  by  Id.  a  pound  or  l^d.  a  pound 
it  -would  increase  the  consumption  ;  but  it  all 
depends  upon  the  consumption  of  the  article  to 
which  you  refer.  There  are  some  articles  of 
which  you  could  not  increase  the  consumption. 
With  some  things  you  might,  and  with  some 
things  you  might  not. 

260.  Then  as  a  co-operative,  you  would  not 
promote  tlie  increase  of  wealtli  by  the  increase 
of  production  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the 
wages  of  the  workmen,  in  order  to  attain  that 
increase  ? — Not  by  any  means.  Will  you  just 
let  me  supplement  that  answer.  I  want  to  see 
the  workman  most  generously  rewarded  He 
deserves  it,  and  no  one  deserves  it  more. 

261.  But  what  does  your  society  do  to  bring 
aljout  that  state  of  things  ? — We  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  give  continuity  of  trade,  capital  con- 
ditions of  work,  and  as  full  wages  as  anybody 
is  given. 

262.  Then  if  that  anyliody  else  reduces  his 
wages,  woulil  that  be  a  reason  for  you  reducing 
them  ? — No,  it  would  not.  Other  people  have 
reduced  them,  as  I  have  shown  this  morning 
before,  and  we  have  not  done  so. 

263.  Supposing  trade  union  wages  were  re- 
duced in  the  loca'ities  where  you  employ  your 

'  men  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  of  regulation 
witli  the  trades  unions,  for  this  reason,  that  if 
our  works  anywhere  or  anybody  else's  works 
could  not  sell  our  goods,  then  our  penjile  would 
have  no  employment  at  all.  We  should  have  to 
be  governecl  by  what  was  doing  outside  gener- 
ally.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

264.  So  that  the  welfare  of  your  workmen 
as  such  depends  upon  their  being  trades  unionists, 
and  not  upon  their  being  workers  in  the  Co- 
operative Society  ? — Not  necessarily  so.  Whether 
a  man  was  a  trades  unionist  or  not  who  was  in 
our  employment,  we  should  give  him  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  that  we  are  paying. 

265.  And  that  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  by 
the  wages  fixed  by  the  trades  unionists  outside 
your  society  ? — Yes.  You  may  put  it  in  that 
way — I  Iiave  no  objection  to  that. 

266.  So  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  him, 
of  course,  is  regulated  fiv  trades  union  wages  ? 
-Yes. 
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267.  And  not  by  any  theory  of  co-operators  ? 
— That  would  be  a  question  that  would  require 
argument. 

268.  But  is  not  it  so  ? — Co-operation  helps 
trades  unionism,  and  trades  unionism  helps  co- 
operation, There  are  mutual  advantages  in 
both,  and  I  think  they  both  will  always  exist 
so  far  as  I  kno^v.  So  far  as  co-operation  is  con- 
cerned, it  helps  to  give  good  wages.  What  we 
want  to  bring  about  is,  thrtt  where  we  give  guod 
wages,  trades  unionists  themselves  shall  buy  the 
goois  which  are  made  under  the  best  conditions, 
and  which  have  been  made  for  the  highest  x'ate 
of  wages.  But  if  they  will  not  do  so,  we  should 
want  them  to  help  us. 

269.  But  it  is  the  rate  of  wages  earned  by 
trades  \inionists  that  governs  the  rate  of  wages 
paiii  by  your  society,  is  not  it  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  answer  more  than  I  have  done. 

270.  I  should  like  to  understand  this. 
Wherein  comes  the  identity  of  interest  between 
trades  unionism  and  cooperation,  if  the  worker  is 
to  receive  no  benefit  ? — I  thought  I  had  answered 
that  question  tefore. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

271.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  this,  that 
a  worker  receives  a  benefit  as  a  consumer  ? — As 
a  consumer. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

272.  Independent  of  that,  he  has  no  benefit  at 
all — only  that  secured  to  him  by  the  trades 
union  ? — There  is  the  element,  of  continuity  of 
the  employment,  and  a  very  strong  and  powerful 
element. 

273-4.  The  colliers,  for  instance,  may  haA^e  con- 
tinuity of  employment  if  they  agree  to  deliver 
their  coals  to  foreign  countries  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Bale. 

I  understood  the  witness  to  mean  that 
the  t:a'^les  union  secured  for  the  workman 
opportunities  of  working  at  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than,  in  the  absence  of  a  union,  the 
workman  would  have  secured,  and  that  the  Co- 
operative Society  enabled  workmen  to  spend 
those  wages  at  greater  advantage  than  if  it  did 
not  exist.  That  is  what  I  understood  ? — That 
is  it. 

Professor  Marshall. 

275.  Was  not  the  original  notion  of  co-opera- 
tion that  all  the  various  people  concerned  should 
work  together  for  a  common  purpose.     Is  not 

.  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  co-operation  ;  for 
a  common  purpose  ? — -Yes. 

276.  And.  is  the  account  that  you  have  given 
of  co-operation  quite  the  same  with  that  ? — Yes. 

277.  In  what  sense  do  the  producers  in  pro- 
ductive works  belonging  to  the  Wholesale  Society 
take  a  share  in  managing  their  works  other 
than  that  as  citizens,  they  take  in  managing 
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Woolwich  Arsenal  for  instance.  Is  not  the 
relation  in  which  an  individual  co-operator 
stands  to  the  society  neither  nearer  nor  more 
distant  than  that  in  which  the  individual  citizen 
stands  towards  the  management  ot  Woolwich 
Arsenal  ? — The  workman  in  our  employ  being  a 
member  of  a  store  has  his  control  over  the 
Committee  to  the  extent  of  his  voting  power. 

278.  Is  not  the  organisation  this  that  the 
Committee  of  theWholesale  appoint  the  managers 
of  district  works  ? — Yes. 

279.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Government 
appoint  the  manager  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

280.  Is  not  it  true  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Wholesale  are  appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  ? — No.  I  have  explained  how  the 
Wholesale  Committee  were  appointed  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Every  person  who  is  a  member 
of  a  society,  through  his  society  has  a  power  to 
the  extent  of  his  voting  power  to  vote  for  the 
Committee  of  the  Wholesale.  I  have  explained 
that  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 

281.  Are  the  Committee  of  the  Wholesale 
elected  directly  by  the  individual  votes  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Distributive  Society  ? 
— Yes,  in  this  sense.  I  have  said  just  now  that 
at  the  proper  time  they  have  the  power  to 
nominate  upon  a  paper.  At  the  proper  time 
those  nominations  are  put  upon  a  voting  paper. 

282.  Nominating  whom  ? — Nominating  those 
whom  they  want  to  be  committee  men.  That 
is  there  are  something  like  a  thousand  societies  in 
the  Wholesale  Society,  and  there  are  something 
like  800,000  members  in  connexion  with  those 
societies,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Wholesale  Committee  (as  I  have  said  there  were 
two  at  every  quarter  for  Manchester,  and  one 
each  for  Newcastle  and  London),  every  society 
in  the  Federation,  and  of  course  everyone  of 
these  societies  has  power  to  ask  for  nominations 
from  their  members.  Sometimes  it  happens 
this  way  that  a  society  will  refer  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  representatives  to  the 
Committee  of  the  individual  society.  The  same 
societies  vote  in  open  meeting  for  that  applicant 
of  the  Wholesale  Society  whom  they  wish  to 
vote  for.  There  are  those  two  methods.  To  a 
large  extent  this  method  is  that  these  voting 
papers  are  sent  round  to  a  society,  and  it  is  not 
our  business  to  inquire  whether  the  members 
meeting  vote  for  the  voting  of  the  committee,  or 
if  it  is  the  committee  themselves,  or  delegates 
assembled  together.  Those  are  sent  round 
quarterly. 

283.  Then  by  various  methods  it  comes  to  this, 
that  the  individual  members  of  this  distributive 
society  acting  separately,  or  acting  together, 
appoint  a  committee  to  manage  the  Wholesale  ? 
—Yes. 

284.  And  that  committee  appointed  managers 
to  carry  on,  say,  the  Crumpsall  Biscuit  works  ?— 
That  is  right. 

285.  And  the  individual  co-operutor  not 
having  any  grout' r  influ(Mi(e  vii  tlu;  way  in 
v.'hich  tiie  Crumpsall  Biscuit  works  would  be 
managed,  than  he  would  have  in  deciding  how' 
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AVoohvich  Arsenal  would  be  managed,  except  tkat 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  fewer  co- 
opcrator.s  than  there  are  citizens  ? — Yes,  every 
individual  member  of  the  society  has  the  power 
to  vote  for  a  committee,  and  that  is  the  method 
of  voting  for  them,  and  they  vote  for  them  by 
representatives. 

286.  So  that  if  the  ideal  of  co-operation  were 
reached,  and  every  Englishman  were  a  co-opera- 
tor, then  the  right  that  every  Englishman  would 
have  to  control  the  Crumpsall  Biscuit  works 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which 
he  ha.s  to  control  Woolwich  Arsenal  ? — He  would 
have  power  to  appoint  representatives  to  vote 
for  the  committee  just  the  same,  I  suppose,  as 
they  appoint  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

What  you  want  to  get.  Professor  Marshall,  is 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  ? 

Professor  Marshall. 

287.  Yes.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this. 
Should  the  co-operative  system,  on  the  lines 
advocated  i-ecetitly  by  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  be  fully 
secured,  and  every  Englishman  become  a  co- 
operator,  the  result  would  be  simply  a  new  form 
of  management  of  certain  industries  by  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  people  ? — Every  citizen  (and  I  wish 
that  could  be  brought  about  to-morrow)  would 
have  the  power  to  vote  for  the  committee  of  the 
Wholesale  Society. 

288.  And  the  result  would  be  as  much  co- 
operation, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  no  more 
and  no  le.ss  than  there  is  now  in  the  ii.anage- 
ment  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  by  the  private 
citizen  ? — Well,  1  am  not  here  to  defend  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  at  all.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
Wholesale  Society.  If  the  principle  were  car- 
ried out,  as  I  v\ould  have  it  carried  out,  every 
citizen  would  feel  the  influence  of  this  great  and 
powerful  system,  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  they  would  feel  that  they  were 
associated  \di\).  something  better  than  what  is 
in  existence  to-day,  and  every  citizen  would  be 
raised  and  would  occupy  a  higher  and  nobler 
position. 

289.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  defend  Wool- 
wich Arseual ;  I  am  asking  simply  whether  the 
movement  of  co-operation  in  the  direction  which 
the  English  Wholesale  has  recently  given  to  it, 
if  carried  out  perfectly,  would  have*^  any  other 
rcsidt  than  simply  the  handing  over  of  in- 
dustries to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  ? — Mio-ht  I 
be  allowed  to  state  it  a  little  further.  If  the 
illustration  could  be  carried  in  that  direction, 
then  it  might  be  said  to  be  more  complete.  In 
the  way  that  you  are  asking  me  the  question  it 
would  not  be  coiDplete.  As  it  stands  at  present 
the  constituencies  elect  Parliament,  Parliament 
does  not  even  elect  the  Government,  except  in 
one  way,  by  a  sort  of  negative  vote,  but  if  the 
country  were  called  upon  directly  to  elect  the 
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Government — every  post  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  the  most  humble  positions — then  there 
would  be  a  comparison  to  ourselves  if  that  was 
done,  and  of  course  that  would  be  an  illustra- 
tion. That  I  cannot  interfere  with.  The  nation 
do  not  elect  the  Government  by  a  direct  vote, 
but  they  elect  Parliament,  and  Parliament  really 
determines  who  shall  be  the  Government  prac- 
tically. 

290.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  if 
the  co-operative  system  oh  the  lines  on  which 
the  English  Wholesale  is  at  present  working 
were  carried  out  according  to  your  idea,  the 
result  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  industries  of 
the  country  were  carried  on  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  individual  citizens  through  the 
Government,  some  slight  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution being  made  ? — To  a  large  extent  it  would 
tend  in  that  direction,  and  the  sooner  the, 
better. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

291.  You  say  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  is  to  conciliate  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  workman,  and 
the  purchaser,  by  means  of  an  equitable  division 
among  them  of  profits  ? — Yes. 

292.  I  fail  as  yet  to  understand  in  what 
way  your  system  can  affect  the  relations  of 
capitalist  and  workman  ? — We  do  it  so  that 
the  worker  gets  his  share  of  our  profits  by 
being  a  member  of  the  store  and  getting.4t..in 
consumption. 

293.  That  is  to  say,  not  in  his  capacity 
as  worker? — Not  as  a  workman,  but  as  a 
worker,  so  far  as  he  consumes.  He  becomes  a 
consumer  and  sustains  and  strengthens  the 
business.  I  am  bound  to  repeat  these  obserya^. 
tions  because  they  are  so  clear.  Ours  is  a  com- 
plete system  in  itself  bound  together  by  a 
common  bond  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

294.  So  far  as  I  can  see  you  are  in  the  position 
of  any  ordinary  joint  stock  company  in  your 
relation  to  the  workers  ?—  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  joint  stock  company. 

295.  Or  for  that  matter  in  the  position  of 
any  private  employer  ?— In  the  position  of  anv 
private  employer  in  that  sense. 

296.  You  cannot  be  said  to  have  introduced 
any  new  principle  into  the  relations  between 
capitalists  and  workers  ? — Except  so  far  as 
concerns  the  relation  of  the  triune  powers  of 
capital,  labour,  and  trade.  We  bind  the  three 
together,  and  that  is  better  than  the  capitalist 
system  of  the  present  time ;  infinitely  superior. 
We  bind  the  three  together.  The  capitalist  only 
takes  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  the  other  two,  so  long  as  he  gets  his 
share.  Therefore  ours  is  better  and  infinitely 
superior  to  the  present  capitalist  system,  because 
we  bind  the  three  together  in  a  common  bond  ; 
a  tnmty  of  social  forces. 

297.  You    said    your    object   was   universal 

distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ? ^As 

far  as  it  can   be,  but  not  by  law.     Let  that  be 
clearly   understood,    not    by   law   but   by    the 
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ordinary   forces    of    commerce,    industry,    and 
perseverance. 

298.  Does  not  a  system  which  makes  the 
share  of  profit  depend  on  purchases  tend  to 
produce  inequahty  rather  than  equality  ?  ~I  do 
not  think  so. 

299.  You  contemplate  the  time  when  every- 
body in  the  country  will  be  a  member  of  your 
co-operative  store  ? — I  should  like  to  do  so,  and 
I  hope  I  may.  I  cannot  say  that  my  faith  is 
pverstrong  because  of  the  selfishness  of  man- 
kind, but  I  do  contemplate  that  such  a  thing 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  universal  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind. 

300.  If  it  was  brought  about  the  largest 
consumers  would  be  the  richest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  and  they 
deserve  to  be. 

301.  And  to  them  would -^^all  the  largest 
share  of  profits  ? — Yes,  and  there  would  be  the 
largest  responsibility  with  them. 

302.  How  would  that  tend  toequality  ?— That 
would  tend  to  equality  in  this  sense  ;  if  a  man 
has  a  family  of  14  children  he  would  be  a  large 
consumer  and  have  more  for  his  14  children. 

303.  Not  if  he  had  less  wealth  to  spend  ? — 
But  it  does  generally  happen,  if  you  will  kindly 
permit  to  say  so,  that  the  means  do  come  about 
for  the  person  to  get  sufiicient  food  for  them. 
It  would  come  about.  Personal  consumption  is 
comparatively  a  small  matter  with  anybody, 
and  we  want  to  see  it  come  about  tiiat  where 
good  is  required  great  good  will   flow  from  it. 

304.  So  far  as  distribution  of  profit  is  effected 
by  your  system,  the  richest  men  would  continue 
to  get  the  largest  share  of  profit,  would  they 
not  l—I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  that  is  a 
debateable  question,  and  I  have  had  that  over 
with  other  people,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
I  demur  to  that  entirely.  The  richest  man 
would  not  do  that  according  to  the  working  out 
of  our  system,  in  my  opinion. 

305.  You  mean  your  system  would  have  some 
indirect  effect  by  which  such  a  result  would  be 
prevented  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

306.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Commission 
how  that  indirect  effect  would  work  out  ? — That 
indirect  effect  would  work  in  this  way:  as  it 
stands  at  present,  those  who  have  the  greatest 
wealth  upon  their  own  personal  wants  spend 
comparatively  little.  It  is  their  association  and 
their  surroundings  which  causes  them  to  spend, 
they  having  different  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  keeping  large  retinues 
of  servants,  and  so  forth.  If  wealth  did  not  flow- 
in  such  great  abundance  in  those  channels  it 
would  tend  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  being  dis- 
tributed amongst  a  larger  number  of  persons, 
giving  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  greater 
means  of  social  comfort,  and  enabling  many  chil- 
dren that  now  run  barefooted  to  have  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  clothe  those  who  are  ragged  with 
frocks,  and  so  forth.  This  would  come  about  by 
causing  expenditure  to' flow  over  a  larger  area  of 
the  population,  and  not  be  spent  upon  a  limited 
area  of  the  population,  and  therefore  the  eon- 
sumption  would  grow  in  the  direction  of  those 
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who  want  it,  and  I  wish  they  could  get  a  great 
deal  more.  Therefore  we  want  this  brought 
about,  that  anything  that  is  made  by  trade  of 
any  kind  shall  get  into  the  way  of  flowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  poor  people  of  the  country  rather 
than  in  the  direction  of  the  rich  classes.  We  do 
not  want  to  injure  anybody,  but  I  know  that  I 
was  at  a  ceitain  place  when  Lord  Tredegar  said 
to  me  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  levelling,  but 
he  would  like  to  see  a  levelling  up,  and  I  want 
to  see  a  levelling  up,  and  the  poor  brought  up  a 
great  deal  better  than  they  are. 

307.  I  suppose  you  contemplate  a  system  under 
which  all  production  should  be  carried  on  by 
your  Society  ? — I  do,  and  if  London  now  with 
its  population  would  only  carry  out  our  system 
of  distribution  and  of  production,  London  itself 
would  have  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  credit  of  the  poor  people  of  London  if 
they  could  be  trained  in  that  direction,  and  it 
would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  London  to 
trade  on  our  lines,  and  it  would  pi-event  the  few 
who  now  grow  rich  by  trading  in  London  grow- 
ing richer.  Their  riches  they  could  liave,  but 
the  fresh  riches  they  made  would  flow  to  the 
consumers. 

308.  But  production  by  private  enterprise 
would  cease  altogether  according  to  this  idea  l — 
Production  by  private  enterprise  would  continue 
to  flow  for  the  common  benefit.  Let  those  who 
pay  the  profits  get  them  back.  Tliat  is  the  way 
I  think  they  will  go  in  the  end.  Our  friends 
here  spoke  to  me  about  income-tax,  and  I  will 
explain  it  to  you  because  this  forces  it  on. 
Those  who  pay  income-tax  to-day  only  pay  it  be- 
cause that  income-tax  is  put  into  their  hands  by 
the  persons  who  buy  their  goods,  and  practically 
it  is  the  poor  consuming  public  who  pay  all  the 
income-tax. 

309.  But  do  you  think  the  co-operative  system 
is  well  suited  for  universal  production  ? — I  do 
think  it  eminently  so. 

310.  How  is  it  then  that  tlie  co-operative 
societies  have  not  advanced  further  in  pro- 
ductive work  than  they  have  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — If  I  were  to  answer  that  question  as  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  answered  and  give  my 
pergonal  opinion  it  would  be  that  our  divided 
forces  have  caused  more  prevention  of  creating 
strength  in  that  direction  than  might  have  been 
the  case. 

311.  You  mean  the  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  lines  on  which  co-operative  production 
should  be  carried  on  ? — Exactly. 

312.  And  you  think  that  if  this  divergence 
ceases  you  will  carry  it  on  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes.  Putting- 
it  again  as  I  put  it  this  morning,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  distribution  business  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  population,  the  goods  that 
are  sold  produced  by  those  who  distribute  them, 
the  persons  connected  with  the  society  engaged 
and  employed  in  those  industries,  and  then  they 
spending  the  money  they  receive  in  those  em- 
ployments would  develop  such  a  distributive 
business  and  the  distributive  business  would 
develop  the  productive  business,  and  thus  you 
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■would  constantly    have   a   circle   of  prosperity 
tliat  would  never  stop. 

813.  You  really  consider  that  the  compara- 
tively small  development  which  co-operative  pro- 
duction his  had  is  due  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  co-operators  ? — In  some  measure ;  but  I 
think  what  we  are  doing  has  been  an  eminent 
success.  We  have  l^st  a  little  money  it  is  true,  but 
in  our  department  we  have  made  since  we  started 
106,000?.  profit  besides  paying  interest  and 
depreciation.  We  iiave  had  a  loss,  including  the 
loss  for  this  year,  to  the  extent  of  about  41,000?., 
so  that  the  profit  we  have  luade  in  addition  to 
interest  and  depreciation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
members  is  something  over  65,000?.,  and  that 
65,000?.  has  been  distributed  amongst  those 
who  have  purchased  our  millions  of  pounds 
worth  ot  goods  that  we  have  sold  whde  we  have 
been  producing  them,  and  therefore  the  produc- 
tive departments  that  have  made  the  65,00t)?.  in 
addition  to  interest  and  depreciation,  besides 
wiping  out  all  loss,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
a  failure  in  my  opinion. 

314.  No,  but  your  productive  energy  has 
been  confined  up  to  the  present  time  to  com- 
paratively few  branches  of  industry  ? — There 
are  not  many.  There  is  soap,  and  we  have  got 
a  site  for  a  larger  soap  works.  We  are  tnanu- 
facturing  boots  and  shoes  in  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  are  manufacturing  cloth.  The  last  named 
has  not  been  a  very  great  success.  We  also 
started  a  corn  mill  l&st  year  in  which  we  had  a 
loss,  but  that  was  owing  to  commercial  changes  in 
the  value  of  the  article.  If  it  was  within  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  to  have  it  I  could  show 
that  in  that  very  lors  there  is  an  example  of 
the  splendid  advantages  of  combined  action  in 
production  of  an  ennobling  character,  and  I 
could  show  that  our  action  in  production  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  common  system  of 
private  trading  enterprise. 

315.  You  confine  }  our  production  to  articles 
of  necessary  consumption  by  the  working 
classes  ? — To  what  we  require — that  is  so. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

316.  What  would  become  of  the  poor  people 
who  now  get  their  living  as  retail  traders,  if 
your  system  were  carried  out  ? — I  shoukl  say  in 
answer  to  that,  come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
you  good.  That  would  be  my  answer.  Tliey 
would  join  with  us  and  get  the  same  advantages 
as  we  get. 

317.  But  they  could  not  become  purchasers  at 
your  St  >i  e  unless  they  had  got  something  with 
which  to  purchise? — The  same  thing  would 
happen  that  happened  and  always  has  happened 
in  the  progress  of  nations.  What  happened 
with  those  poor  people  who  were  carriers  in  the 
country  when  railways  started  ?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  holders  of  those  gas  shares  when 
gas  was  put  out  and  the  electric  liglit  came  in  ? 
And  what  h.appens  with  every  other  enterprise 
'if  that  kind  ?  When  some  progressive  step  is 
taken  in  the  interests  of  humanity  they  have  to 
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make  their  way;    and    I  say  that   these  poor 
traders  would  do  the  same. 

318.  Are  not  the  small  retail  traders  a  con- 
siderable pi'oportion  of  the  population  of  the 
country  in  the  villages  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

319.  Are  they  not  for  the  most  part  women 
and  people  who  could  not  enter  the  ranks  of 
labour? — Oh,  dear  no.  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  are  some  that  are  so,  but  not  all. 

320.  Are  there  not  a  good   many  people  en- 
gaged  in   the   retail   trade  in  country  villages 
who  could  not  earn  their  living  in  any  other 
way  ?^Then  it  would  be  better  for  these  if  they 
were  taken  out.     Eather  than  maintain  a  bad 
state  of  things  it  would  be  better  for  the  same 
people  to  make  contributions  and  support  them 
by  subscriptions  in  that  way  if  that  is  what 
you  are  to  bring  about.     Every  progressive  age, 
every  step  that  is  made  interferes  with  some- 
body's interest.     There  are  large  traders  who  do 
not  care  twopence  or  anything  at  all  about  those 
poor  people  when  they  themselves  start,  and  I 
think    there   are  more  shops  of  the  kind  you 
name  shul  up  by  other  private  individuals  than  by 
co-operative  stores— that  is,  by  one  private  indi- 
vidual going  in  and  shutting  up  a  large  number 
of   these   small   shops    to  which  you    refer.     I 
should  think  there  would  be  more"^of  them  shut 
up  by  other  private  enterprises  than  by  the  co- 
operative stores. 

321.  Do  not  you  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  distress  has  been  caused  thereby,  and  that 
that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  villages  ?— No,  n(jt  altogether.  A  village 
has  never  been  depopulated  by  the  establishment 
of  a  store  and  by  the  lessening  of  the  necessity 
lor  the  small  shopkeepei-.  A  village  has  never 
been  depopulated  and  injured  in  that  way,  but 
it  has  rather  been  benefited.  The,  old  state  of 
things  will  have  to  pass  away  and  a  new  state 
of  things  and  happier  and  better  days  for  the 
general  body  of  the  poor,  will  come  about  in 
time  to  come — it  is  bound  to  be  so.  I  five  in 
strong  hopes  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  for  the 
working  population. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

322  Is  ready  money  an  essential  principle  of 
your  business  ?— It  is,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
credit  IS  given  sometimes  after  all. 

323.  Is  credit  often  given  ?— In  many  cases. 
It  depends  upon  how  you  use  the  word  "  often." 
It  IS  m  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

324.  Supposing  there  were  a  strike  of  persons 
out  of  employment  and  therefore  without  wages, 
what  then?_There  are  a  great  many  cfses 
where  that  has  happened.  To  take  the  North 
of  England  when  that  strike  of  colliers  took 
place,  we  ourselves  paid  away,  as   our   banker 

old  me,  70,000?.  m  that  district' which  belonged 
tD  the  societies  in  small  sums  of  10^.  and  IBs  a 
week  to  members  out  of  work  through  the 
strike.  * 

325.  But  supposing  a  man  was  not  a  member 
ot  a  trades  union,  and  is  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment  by  a   strike  (and  such  cases    constantly 
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happen)  and  he  is  without  means,  could  ho  get 
credit  as  a  member  of  your  Society? — He  could 
not.  There  might  have  been  sometimes  cases 
of  that  kind,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  should  say 
not  though  I  have  known  this  that  when  .such 
a  thing  has  happened  (and  it  is  happening  now) 
which  you  name  at  this  moment,  numbers, 
scores,  I  might  say  thousands,  in  those  districts 
are  joining  the  stores  because  they  have  seen 
the  advantage  its  members  have  l:ad  during  the 
time  of  stiike  in  being  able  to  go  and  draw 
10s.  (ir  15s.  or  sometimes  11.  a  week  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  them  instead  of  having 
to  get  credit.  That  is  the  benefit  of  the  system. 
If  persons  in  the  seven  years  of  plenty  wiil 
provide  for  a  seven  years  of  famine  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  it  will  be  a  grand 
thing  for  them. 

82fi.  Then  is  it  the  essence  of  your  system 
that  a  dvideiid  accruing  to  purchasers  should 
be  retained  in  the  concern  ? — Yes,  we  like  it  to 
be  retained  for  their  future  benefit.  Money  m 
saved  and  then  it  renders  it  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  borrow.  They  put  their  money  into 
the  store  find  in  a  time  of  holiday,  Bank 
Holiday,  or  any  other  holiday,  instead  of  having 
to  go  and  borrow  money  to  pay  expenses  they 
can  go  to  the  store  and  draw  the  4?.  or  51.  out 
then  as  they  want  it,  and  it  is  their  own  money 
and  they  have  no  interest  to  pay. 

327.  Yes,  but  do  not  many  of  your  societies 
divide  annually  the  dividend  due  to  members  ? 
— They  divide  it  quarterly  and  place  it  to  their 
credit  but  they  do  not  pay  it  out  unless  the 
members  want  it. 

328.  And  as  a  rule  the  meml  ers  do  not  want 
it  ?  Is  that  so  ? — In  many  cases  they  do  not. 
In  our  case  and  in  the  case  at  Bolton  of  which 
the  evidence  is  before  you  they  have  not  wanted 
it  and  they  have  some  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Hardern  will  tell  you  about  that  and  also  our 
friend  Mr.  Maxwell. 

329.  Did  you  ever  have  any  strikes  or  dis- 
putes with  persons  in  your  employment  before 
you  took  to  the  productive  business  ? — I  do  not 
remember.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
dissatisfaction  that  went  so  far  as  a  strike  as 
distributors  pure  and  simple. 

330.  Then  strikes  have  followed  with  pro- 
duction. Is  that  so? — Yes,  strikes  h&ve  been 
more  in  the  productive  than  in  the  distributive 
department. 

331.  I  want  you  to  explain  some  point  in  the 
statement  you  have  made  about  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers.  Will  you  turn  to  3-our  summary  of 
evidence  on  that  head  at  pfage  7.  It  is  as  to  the 
accounts.  I  find  that  you  return  your  business 
in  1891  in  England  ns  290,000/.  ?— Yes. 

332.  In  the  year  1877  you  return  it  as 
311,000Z.  and  the  profit  in  the  year  was  very 
much  the  same  as  the  profit  in  1891,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  number  of  members  in  1891  was 
11,600,1  think,  and  in  1877  only  9,700,  the 
capital  in  1877  being  280,000Z.  and  in  1891 
370,000^  Now  what  is  the  reason  of  the 
business  having  decreased  while  the  capital  has 
so  largely  increased  and  the  number  of  members 
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has  increased  ? — You  see  between  1877  and  1891 
large  profits  were  made.  Prices  might  be  in 
some  measure  diff'eient  in  1877  (I  cannot  give 
you  them  just  at  the  moment)  and  the  members 
might  have  increased  and  even  the  families  of 
members  might  have  increased  that  year.  More 
than  one  member  of  a  family  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  therefore  the  business  does 
not  always  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  members.     Is  that  what  you  require  ? 

333.  Yes,  except  that  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
explains  it.  T  should  have  thought  an  increase 
of  members  and  an  increase  of  capital  would 
natuially  result  in  an  increase  of  business, 
that  is  if  the  capital  is  put  into  the  business  ? 
— Yes,  but  supposing  a  man  hiis  two  children 
or  one  child  to-day  and  then  he  gets  four 
or  five  or  six  it  may  be  some  few  years 
afterwards  then  the  family  has  ii: creased  and 
each  member  of  the  family  as  happens  mtmy 
times  joins  the  store.  It  is  not  so  in  every  store  ; 
t'.ie  members  increa<^e  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  family. 

334.  At  any  rate  the  business  has  been 
stationary  ? — Yes. 

335.  Now  may  I  take  it  that  the  balance  of 
capital  of  between  280,000L  and  370,000/.,  that 
is  90,000/.,  has  been  put  into  other  investments 
such  as  railway  shaies  and  has  not  been  invested 
in  the  business  ? — Some  has  been  put  into  rail- 
way shares  and  the  Pioneers'  Society  have 
40,000/.  in  the  Wholesale  Society  and  neax-ly 
40,000^.  in  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 
They  have  over  30,000^  in  the  Midland  Railway, 
and  a  large  amount  on  mortgage  at  fixed  rates 
of  interest. 

336.  But  why  did  they  choose  that  kind  of 
investment  instead  of  extending  their  business 
according  to  their  original  intentions.  If  you 
turn  to  page  5  in  your  summary  T  see  you  say 
that  the  ultimate  designs,  by  which  I  suppose 
you  mean  the  object  of  the  Pioneers ? — Yes. 

337.  Were  first  to  establish  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  proA'isions,  clothes,  &c.,  which  of  course 
they  have  done  *?  —Yes. 

338.  Then  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting  a 
number  of  homes  in  which  those  members 
desiring  to  assist  each  other  in  improving  their 
domestic  and  social  conditions  may  reside,  which 
I  understand  they  also  do ;  and  then  come 
two  objects  which  are  co-operative  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the  commencement 
of  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  the  Society 
may  determine  upon  for  the  employment  of  such 
members  as  may  be  without  employment  ? — Yes. 

339.  And  again  the  members  of  the  Society 
shall  purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of 
land,  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the  members 
who  shall  be  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

340.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  why 
having  these  large  surplus  funds,  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers  did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  those 
objects  instead  of  putting  their  funds  into  railway 
companies  ? — You  have  to  take  there  another 
element  into  account.  The  same  persons  did 
not  exist  in  1877  that  existed  in  J  844  when 
those  rules  were  framed  that  you  speak  of,  and 
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therefore  with  the  change  of  membership,  the 
change  of  population,  there  were  changes  in 
pohcy,  and  there  was  a  change  with  them  as  to 
the  methods  of  action,  so  that  they  took  shares 
in  spinning  enterprises,  but  they  did  not  carry 
tliem  out  themselves.  They  have  taken  shares 
in  different  cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

341.  Yes,  but  what  caused  change  of  opinion  ? 
Did  they  make  any  attempt  to  try  to  carry  out 
the  original  objects  ? — Only  on  the  joint  stock 
principle.  There  was  one  in  Rochdale,  a  manu- 
facturing society  which  exists  now,  and  the 
Pioneer  Society  are  large  shareholders  in  it,  and 
at  that  time  (it  was  formed  in  1857  or  1S58) 
they  started  in  this  manufacture  and  gave 
bonuses  to  labour,  and  for  a  time  it  was  carried 
out,  but  there  were  large  agitations,  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  those  agitations  was  to  dis- 
continue it.  Of  course  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
in  giving  my  own  opinion  I  should  have  been 
very  anxious  for  them  to  carry  it  out,  because 
that  is  exactly  in  accord  with  my  own  will  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  carry  out  at  the  Whole- 
sale Society.  I  perfectly  agree  with  its  senti- 
ments, and  I  trust  we  may  be  able  to  carry  them 
out. 

342.  But  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  tried  to  carry 
them  out  and  failed,  is  not  that  so  ? — No,  not  in 
the  sense  meant  by  those  who  passed  the  reso- 
lutions, because  they  were  carried  out  differently 
here.     Those   original    rules   contemplated  that 
the    manufacturing    industry    was    to    be    the 
property  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  land  was 
to   be   the   property   f>f  the  Society,  and  they 
wislied  to  find  their  members  employment ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  they  provided  that  when 
they  got  their  land  and  manufacturing  concerns 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  Society,  they 
were   to    have    temperance    hotels.     Now,  why 
they    did    not    at    that   tiuje    I    am    unable    to 
say    at  the    moment    altogether,    because    their 
funds  increased.     I   was  not   there   at  the  be- 
ginning.    I  am  not  one  of  the  original  Pioneers, 
not  being  there  at  the  beginning.     I   was  only 
there  in  subsequent  years,  after  they  had  begun 
with    this    procedure.     Theie    have    leen    dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  Pioneer  Society  as  to 
whether    and  in    what  way  money   should    be 
invested,  and  how  works   should  be  carried  on. 
The  result  has  been  as  you  now  find  it.     They 
have  preferred  up  to  now  to  spend  their  money 
in  cottage  property  and  in  shares  such  as  they 
have  kept,  and,  as  I  say,  theie  is  the  40,000^  in 
the  Wholesale  Society.     They  encouraged   the 
Wholesale  Society  as  far  as  they  were  able  in 
the  direction  you  name  no\V. 

^  343.  Practically,  they  confine  themselves  to 
distribution,  and  they  are  not  producers  ? — That 
is  so  ;  they  are  only  producers  of  bread.  They 
are  starting  production  through  the  Whole- 
sale Society — they  have  a  manufactory  for 
production.     They  prcduce  tobacco. 

344.  But  the3^  do  not  produce  at  all  by  their 
own  v\orks  do  they  ?— No.  The  manufacturino- 
part  does  not  lecjuire raanj  servants  in  the  sense 
which  is  contemplated  in  the  original  rule. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks- BeaGh^conimned, 

345.  Do  you  consider  the  large  stores  in 
London,  the  Civil  Service  and  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  co-operative  societies  ? — Not  in  our 
sense,  though  they  are  co-operative  stores. 

346.  Are  they  members  of  your  Association  ? 
— No,  they  are  not  members  of  the  Wholesale. 
They  have  done  business  through  us. 

347.  Why  do  not  you  consider  them  co- 
operati\'e  societies  altogether  ? — We  have  gone 
on  the  principle  of  selling  at  the  same  price 
as  others  and  making  a  dividend.  They  sell  at 
cost  price. 

348.  That  is  your  definition  of  a  co-operative 
society.     It  is  a  society   that  sells  above   cost 

price   and   pays  a  dividend    to    purchasers  ? 

That  is  it. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

349.  I  understand  that  this  system  has  been 
much  more  successful  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  than  it  has  been  in  others.  Is  it  not 
so  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

3-30.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ? In 

some  measure  where  there  is  wliat  you  call  a 
shifting  population,  a  changing  population,  where 
the  persons  .-'re  continually  leaving  and  going 
from  place  to  place.  You  do  not  get  that  solid- 
arity of  population  and  membership  that  you  do 
get  in  a  village  where  the  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  all  clustered  together  and  where  the 
people  do  not  often  remove. 

351.  Have  yon  had  any  success  in  London  ? 

No,  very  bad.  It  is  awful  in  London.  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  co-operative  distribution  has 
not  succeeded.  We  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  try  and  advance  the  interests  of  co- 
operation in  London,  but  it  has  not  succeeded 
hitherto— I  mean  within  the  citv  boundaries 
the  metropolis.  Outside  t her.,  are^some  splendid 
societies,  For  instance,  down  in  Woolwich 
there  IS  a  splendid  co-operative  society. 

352.  I  suppose  everywhere  you  have  met 
with  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  from  retail 
and  wholesale  traders  ? — Yes. 

353.  Has  that  been  more  successful  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  in  others  ?— It,  has 

354.  Has  any  organised  attempt  been  made 
by  the  retail  dealers  to  defeat  your  societies  in 
any  parts  of  the  country  ?-Yes,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  different  kinds  of 
ettorts. 

_  355.  By  reducing  their  prices  perhaps  ?— Both 
rndtheiThin^r  ^"'  '^  --presentations 
356.  You  have  been  asked  a  great  many 
questions  about  the  production  carried  on  by 
the  Wholesale  Society,  and  I  understand  you  to 
have  adopted  that  system  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  not  as  a  matter  of  principle  ? 
— 1  do  It  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  our  people  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

^^^°^:  ^^^^""^^^^^^  society  buys,  generally 
speaking,  I  .suppose  where  it  can  buy  best  and 
cheapest  does  not  it  ?- Ye,.,  from  all  parts  of 
ttie  world. 
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358.  And  so  it  would  not  attempt  to  manu- 
facture \inless  yoxir  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  it  could  do  so  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as 
you  could  buy  ? — Well,  there  is  one  element 
there  that  comes  in.  Wo  have  no  security  of  the 
articles  that  are  being  produced  being  always  of 
the  V)tst  kind  and  being  produced  under  the 
best  conditions.  We  have  some  articles  now 
that  our  people  even  in  Ijondon  have  bought 
that  have  not  been  made  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  they  are  not  the  best  kind  of 
articles. 

359.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  buyer,  is  not  it  ? 
— No.  They  are  made  under  conditions  that 
would  not  be  accepted  ly  any  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  development  (.f  labour,  and 
they  are  bought  at  a  price  that  ^Ye  could  not 
make  them  at,  and  they  are  sold  at  a  price  that 
of  course  we  would  not  sell  them  at,  and  they 
are  made  in  a  manner  that  we  would  not 
undertake  to  make  them  in,  from  the  conditions 
of  their  production,  and  the  character  of  their 
production  when  they  are  produced.  They  come 
in  at  a  certain  price,  and  our  customers  are 
being  taught  to  try  to  appreciate  an  article  by 
giving  a  better  price  for  it. 

360.  You  mea,n  you  have  been  offering  goods 
which  have  been  produced  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  sweating  ? — Sweating,  and  not  only 
80,  but  the  composition  of  the  goods  has  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  wish  I  could 
produce  to  you  an  article  now  which  we  have 
had  pulled  to  pieces,  a  boot  that  looks  well  out- 
side. I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  think 
not  less  than  30  pieces  were  put  in  the  heel  of 
it,  and  it  was  sold  at  4s.  9d.,  and  we  could  not 
undertake  to  make  an  article  of  that  kind  within 
9d.  to  Is.,  and  would  not  like  to  make  it  at  all, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  made  are 
most  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  just  and  riglit  and  proper  to  bring 
articles  of  that  kind  to  a  Commission  of  this 
character,  but  certainly  there  are  methods  of 
production  that  we  condemn  as  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  I  am  quite  sure  that  even  our 
trades  union  friends  would  not  commend,  but 
do  all  they  could  to  improve. 

361.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  of  a 
co-operative  society  is  to  secure  a  good  dividend 
to  its  members,  is  not  it  ? — Legitimately  earned. 

362.  And  in  that  capacity  it  is  their  interest 
to  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can  ? — ^Yes. 

363.  But  in  its  capacity  as  a  committee 
mainly  composed  of  working  men  it  sets  its  face 
against  anything  in  the  nature  of  cheapness  if 
it  is  produced  by  anything  like  sweating  ?— 
That  is  so. 

364.  I  understand  the  advantage  which  you 
secure  to  a  working  man  by  getting  rid  of  the 
middleman  and  enabling  him  to  buy  goods  at 
about  their  cost  price,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
advantage  you  think  there  would  be  in  rich 
men,  for  instance,  making  their  purchase  of 
Groceries  or  meat  or  whatever  it  might  be  at 
one  of  your  co-operative  stores  rather  than  at 
the  retail  trader  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

365.  It  might  be  to  his  own  advantage,  but 
to  the  advantage  of  whom  else  would  it  be  V — 
It  W(juld  be  advantageous  by  his  giving  his  help 
and  his  support  to  the  development  of  an  insti- 
tution ill  the  country  which  was  not  only  going 
to  benefit,  it  may  be  himself,  but  also  assist  in 
benefiting  all  those  who  happen  to  be  poorer 
than  himself.  We  want  to  see  the  lich  and  the 
poor  brought  together  so  that  all  may  be  bene- 
fited. 

366.  How  does  it  benefit  directly  the  rich 
man  if  he  buys  his  groceries  at  your  store 
instead  of  at  the  g'rocers  ? — Take  any  locality 
wherein  there  is  a  store  and  where  the  richest 
man  in  the  locality,  it  may  be  either  a  duke  or 
a  squire,  then  if  he  is  a  member  of  that  store 
and  huys  his  goods  there  he  helps  to  increase 
the  sales  of  the  store,  and  by  means  of  his  help- 
ino-  to  increase  the  sales  of  the  store  he  therebv 
lessens  the  expenses.  If  it  is  a  small  store  it 
would  enable  them  to  get  their  purchase^, 
because  he  might  want  a  class  of  goods  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  others  at  a  diflPerent 
price,  and  thus  by  buying  his  commodities  at 
the  same  place  he  strengthens  the  society  and 
strengthens  himself  and  strengthens  the  poor 
members  about  him. 

367.  He  is  supporting  what,  in  your  opinion, 
Ik  a  better  system  ? — Certainly,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  House  of  Commons  ai)d  everywhere 
becoming  members  of  the  stores  and  assisting 
the  poor  people  in  the  stores  as  well. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

308.  Respecting  the  question  which  has  just 
been  addressed  to  you  as  to  the  Wholesale 
obtaining  good  articles,  supposing  that  you  had 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  under 
private  enterprise  conditions  an  abundance  of 
all  you  require  of  good  quality  and  at  fair  prices, 
and  meaning  by  fair,  fair  as  compared  with 
what  you  have  reason  to  believe  the  same 
articles  would  be  produced  at  by  others,  would 
you  then  prefer  to  produce  on  your  own 
account  ? — Yes,  we  should  always  be  producing 
for  ourselves. 

369.  Why? — Because  we  should  have  some 
control  over  the  production  of  the  goods. 

370.  Because  you  want  to  get  control  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

371.  That  is  one  of  your  objects,  is  not  it  ? — 
It  is  one  of  our  objects.  We  should  control 
the  trade  and  control  it  as  regards  production 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  poor. 

372.  Then  may  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that 
your  distributive  co  operation  is  merely  pre- 
liminaiy  to  productive  co-operation  ? — That 
is  so. 

37:>.  Then  productive  co-operation  is  exactly 
what  you  are  driving  at  ? — Exactly. 

374.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  desire  to  get 
such  control  of  the  trade  of  the  country  that 
you  may  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fluctuations 
that  now  take  place  ? — Yes. 
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375.  Do  you  really  sincerely  believe  you 
would  be  able  to  put  a.  stop  to  them  by  the 
effects  of  your  organisation  ? — Yes. 

376.  Then  if  the  rich  men  who  have  just 
been  alluded  to  were  to  deal  with  the  distributive 
stores  and  obtain  the  whole  of  their  supplies  for 
their  households,  and  everybody  in  connexion 
with  them,  in  so  far  as  your  distribution  is 
only  to  give  the  control  of  production,  then  it 
would  directly  tend  to  further  the  exact  object 
you  have  in  view  ? — Certainly. 

377.  And  if  a  rich  man  spends  as  much  in 
one  week  as  500  poor  men  spend  in  one  week 
then  it  would  be  undoubtedly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  distributive  stores,  and  of  the  co-operative 
movement  generally,  if  the  rich  man  dealt  there 
because  it  would  enable  you  to  control  produc- 
tion to  that  extent  ?— Yes  ;  but  some  people 
would  argue  in  this  way,  that  they  would  get 
500  times  as  much  profit. 

378.  Is  that  exactly  what  your  view  is  as  I 
have  put  it  ?^Yes. 

379.  Is  that  desirable  ? — Yes. 

380.  Because  it  would  give  you  the  control  of 
production  ? — Yes. 

381.  It  is  exactly  what  you  want  to  get,  is 
not  it  ?— Yes. 

382.  You  have  stated  very  emphatically  on 
several  occasions  that  you  desire  to  see  a  iviore 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  or  something  to  that  effect  ? — Yes. 

883.  And  then  you  said  not  by  law  ? — Yes. 

384.  You  have  used  the  term  "  citizen  "  ? — 

Yes. 

385.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  con- 
nected, but  some  of  your  friends  probably  are, 
with  corporations  and  town  councils,  are  not 
they  ? — Members  ? 

386.  Yes  ? — Yes,  we  have  members  on  our 
Wholesale  Board  who  are  members  of  the  Town 
Council. 

387.  And  I  presume  as  you  are  trying  to  get 
control  of  the  production  of  ordinary  commodi- 
ties on  what  we  may  term  a  democratic  basis, 
your  Town  Council  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  that  town  the  control  of  your  gas  or 
waterworks,  they  too  through  the  agency  of  the 
Council  are  then  controlling  the  production  and 
distribution  to  that  extent,  are  they  not,  of  that 
commodity  ? — Yes. 

388.  That  is  to  be  approved  of,  is  not  it  ? — 
Yes. 

389.  As  thoroughly  as  your  own  work  ? — 
Yes. 

390.  And  if  experience  should  show  that 
there  are  other  directions  in  which  the  Town 
Councds  could  enlarge  their  sphere  of  operations 
so  that  they  could  do  it  more  effectively  than 
you  through  your  voluntary  agency  you  would 
still  approve  of  it,  would  not  you? — Yes.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

391.  Let  me  put  it  again.  If  experience 
shows  that  the  same  agencies  that  have  already 
done  what  you  will  call  good  work,  that  is  the 
Town  Councils  in  conlroJliug  certain  kinds  of 
production  and   distribution    can    still   enlarge 
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their  sphere  of  operations  and  do  it  more 
effectively  than  your  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  can,  then  you  will  say  "  good  luck  to 
them"  and  help  them  ?— That  would  depend 
upon  the  measure  of  control  in  question  because 
the  question  is  more  of  a  hypothetical  character 
than  .1  business  one.  I  am  not  quite  sure  we 
should  be  prepared  at  once,  whatever  time 
brings  it  about,  to  endorse  it.  If  supposing 
the  ^Leicester  Corporation  were  to  undertake 
to  become,  say,  manufacturers,  and  they  were  to 
ask  us  to  hand  over  our  workshops  to  them  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  do  it  at  once.  I  want  to  clearly  understand 
where  we  are. 

392.  Exactly.  Now  I  will  put  it  in  a  way 
that  I  think  you  will  understand.  I  suggest 
that  if  experience  should  show  that  through  the 
ao-ency  of  a  town  council  or  municipal  council, 
or  county  council,  or  through  Parliament,  these 
agencies  can  be  utilised  more  effectively  than 
your  own  co-operative  societies  can  to  enable 
"them  to  get  control,  a  complete  control,  a  demo- 
cratic control,  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  then 
the  principle  to  which  you  have  pledged  your- 
self this  afternoon  means  that  you  are  bound  to 
support  those  agencies  being  used.  Does  not  it 
do  that  ? — No.  I  must  give  you  a  definite 
answer.  It  is  not  so  according  to  the  way  you 
are  putting  the  question ;  if  I  understand  your 
question  aright  I  should  say  no,  because  a  cor- 
poration controls  only  a  limited  area,  and  a 
wider  area  would  be  contributed  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  limited  area  in  the  case  you  put.  Our 
principle  is  the  widest  area  possible  for  distri- 
bution of  advantages,  and  if  the  question  were 
put  to  me  on  the  basis  of  the  corporations  of 
the  land  where  joining  together  for  the  com- 
bination of  their  productions,  it  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  our  line  of  action.  But  if 
one  corporation  is  to  engage  in  a  production, 
and  receive  within  that  corporation  a  special 
benefit  to  which  it  might  be  a  hundred  other 
corporations  were  to  contribute  to  its  advantage, 
I  should  not  altogether  adhere  to  that  at  once, 
whatever  we  might  ultimately  agree  to.  I  want 
to  clearly  understand  where  we  are. 

393.  The  point  I  was  desirous  of  getting  from 
you  was  this,  that  you  are  not  bound  down  to 
that  one  particular  method  of  controlling  an 
industry.  Do  you  look  upon  every  other  method 
as  being  disadvantageous  ?  —  Anything  that 
comes  nearest  to  that  which  we  have  I  accept. 

394.  And  did  not  you  say  that  town  councils 
are  controlling  the  production  and  distribution  ? 
— Yes,  they  are. 

395.  And  advantageously  ? — Yes. 

396.  And  that  if  they  did  not  do  it,  you 
could  not  do  it  under  the  voluntary  agency 
method.  You,  for  instance,  are  not  prepared  to 
undertake  the  production  and  supply  of  gas  and 
water  to  the  various  houses,  are  you  ?-  Not  at 
present,  but  I  should  say  the  corporations  were 
the  proper  persons  to  do  it. 

:-i97.  And  any  other  work  that  they  can  do 
equally  satisfactorily  ?— Certainly. 
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398.  Now  we  will  come  to  this.  You  said 
"  Not  by  law  ; "  is  that  by  law  when  the  mu- 
nicipality does  it? — No.  It  forces  no  man's 
wealth  away  from  him  by  law,  it  only  gives  the 
corporation  power  to  undertake  business,  but 
it  takes  no  money  from  him,  if  you  understand 
me. 

399.  I  understand.  Supposing  there  has 
been  a  private  gas  company,  or  several  gas  com- 
panies, and  then  the  muiticipality  takes  from 
those  gas  companies  the  supply  of  gas,  is  not  that 
interfering  with  the  inconte  of  those  who  were 
previously  producing  it  ? — Those  who  seek  to 
undertake  it  would  undertake  it  in  a  just  and 
righteous  manner. 

400.  That  is  always  to  be  suppr  sed,  therefore 
you  are  not  opprsed  to  that,  are  you  ? — Not  at 
all. 

401.  Then  if  it  should  come  to  dealing  with 
land  for  instance,  or  any  other  national  concern, 
say  railways,  I  presume  that  you  are  prepared 
to  endorse  the  democratic  control  of  raii  ways  in 
the  same  way  as  you  do  trade  ? — We  have 
already  begun,  as  I  explained,  or  partly  begun 
to  buy  up  the  railways. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

402.  Do  you  hope  to  buy  them  up  ?— "We  hope 
to  some  day. 

403.  Do  you  consider  that  a  preferable 
method  that  you  should  try  and  purchase  them 
through  the  agency  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment rather  than  tackle  them  in  some  other 
way  ? — I  prefer  that  at  present.  When  the 
other  method  comes  before  me  of  course  I  shall 
consider  it,  and  speak  about  it.  Without  going 
into  any  particulars  of  that  kind,  I  sa,y  that 
whatever  points  in  the  direction  of  giving  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  securing  good  I 
endorse. 

404.  Your  object,  as  you  have  already  stated, 
is  to  get  control  of  the  trade,  meaning  produc- 
tion, which  is  more  important  than  distribution, 
therefore,  as  you  say,  you  are  prepared  to  endorse 
anything  that  makes  in  that  direction,  and  you 
are  prepared  to  endorse  the  independent  pro- 
duction societies,  are  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
object  to  them  if;  they  are  the  better  method. 
I  like  our  own  method  better  than  theirs,  that  is 

•  all. 

405.  But  you  are  glad  to  see  them  existing  ? — 
Yes.  Anything  that  tends  to  the  good  of 
mankind  I  endorse. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Maxwell  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

406.  Mr.  Maxwell,  you  are  good  enough  to 
represent  the  Scottish  section  of  the  co-operative 
movement? — Yes.  I  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  give  evidence  on  its  behalf  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the 
movement  in  Scotland. 

407.  And  what  is  your  relation  to  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Societies  ? — I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
which  position  I  have  occupied  for  11  years 
(handing,  in  copy  of  Rules ;  see  Appendix  XV.). 

408.  When  and  how  did  co  operation  fiist 
take  root  in  Scotland  ? — Co-operation  in  Scot- 
land may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  old 
victualling  societies,  many  of  which  started 
towards  the  end  of  last  century.  Govan  Society 
still  in  existence  was  founded  in  I7v9.  Profits 
in  these  societies  were  paid  upon  shares  and  not 
upon  purchases.  The  poor  artisan  had  little  or 
nothing  to  invest  and  had  thus  little  inducement 
to  join  the  old  societies.  The  member,ship  of 
these  societies  was  drawn  from  small  employers 
of  labour  and  the  lower  middle  classes.  Some 
crude  attempts  were  made  early  in  the  present 
century  to  carry  on  distributive  co-operation  by 
a  number  of  individuals  associating  to  get  their 
o-oods  at  cost  price  by  purchasing  in  bulk,  and 
then  contributing  a  small  sum  weekly  towards 
the  cost  of  distribution.  Robert  Owen's  venture 
at  New  Lanark  set  men  to  think  out  how  his 
efforts  could  be  improved  upon  and  his  failures 
redeemed.  Nothing  of  any  importance  was 
effected  till  1846  or  1847  when  some  of  the  old 
societies  who  had  formerly  divided  their  profits 
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or  shares  altered  their  rules  to  the  Rochdale 
system  of  dividing  the  profits  on  the  purchases 
per  member.  An  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Messrs.  Chambers'  publications  did  much 
to  make  co-operation  popular  in  Scotland, 
Many  of  the  stores  started  on  the  credit  system, 
they  were  loosely  conducted,  and  after  a  flicker- 
ing existence  passed  away. 

409.  What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
movement  ? — In  1868  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  was  started  on  the  lines  of 
the  English  Society  begun  in  1864.  From  this 
date  the  co-operative  movement  in  Scotland 
may  be  said  to  have  really  taken  root  and 
gradually  grown  to  its  present  dimensions.  In 
1890  the  number  of  members  connected  with 
the  societies  were  171,088,  the  number  of 
societies  333.  If  the  membership  is  multiplied 
by  four,  and  taking  the  population  at  four 
millions,  17*1  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
connected  with  the  stores.  The  share  and  loan 
capital  held  by  the  societies  amounted  to 
2,306,990/.,  shares  being  1,335,809/.,  loans 
971,181/.  The  sales  for  1890  amounted  to 
8,000,897/. 

410.  Can  you  state  the  profit  which  the  co- 
operative societies  have  given  to  their  members  ? 

The    profits   realised  amounted  to    830,860/. 

thus  giving  each  member  an  average  profit  of 
4/.  17s.  l^d.  per  annum. 

411.  In  what  manner  do  you  suppose  the 
profits  of  the  societies  to  be  distributed  amongst 
tlieir  members  ? — It  has  been  calculated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  profits  are  withdrawn 
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and  about  one-third  left  in  the  funds  of  the 
stores  annually.  From  the  increased  trade 
at  the  stores  immediately  after  the  paying  of 
profits  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  members 
depend  on  these  profits  as  a  means  to  re-clothe, 
re-furnish,  and  add  generally  to  the  comforts  of 
their  homes.  Thus  the  money  saved  at  the 
stores  and  periodically  spent  gives  a  new  fillip 
to  trade.  It  is  also  well  known  that  many 
co-operative  working  men  depend  upon  the 
store  profit  to  pay  their  rent.  In  1891,  3,411Z. 
was  voted  for  educational  purposes,  and  3,21  IL 
to  charitable  institutions. 

41 2.  Are  the  funds  of  these  societies  invested 
in  concerns  outside  the  immediate  objects  of  it  ? 
— I  should  hke  to  say  that  in  Scotland  we  have 
no  funds  invested  outside  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. The  societies  have  invested  in  other 
co-operative  concerns  526,028?.,  such  as  the 
Wholesale,  Paisley  Manufacturing,  United  Bak- 
ing, Selkirk  Tweed,  and  Bo'ness  Pottery.  In 
many  towns  building  societies  grant  loans  to 
working  men  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
their  houses.  The  profit  from  the  co-operative 
store  is  frequently  used  to  meet  the  instalments 
of  the  loan.  Many  have  in  this  way  become 
the  proprietors  of  their  own  liomes  without 
eflTort.  Not  a  few  of  our  co-operative  societies 
have  a  building  department  which  lend  to  their 
members,  the  profits  being  simply  transferred  to 
repay  the  loan. 

413.  Is  that  on  the  principle  that  the  Scottish 
co-operative  societies  have  declined  to  invest  in 
anything  except  co-operative  stores  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  say  on  principle,  we  think  according  to  our 
point  of  view,  that  when  we  begin  to  invest  out- 
side in  concerns  in  which  we  have  no  personal 
control,  that- we  have  made  a  confession  of  our 
inability  to  use  the  money  saved  in  co-operation. 

414.  Is  credit  given  in  your  societies  ?  — 
Wherever  credit  is  given  in  our  societies  power 
is  gf  nerally  taken  in  the  rules  to  have  a  lien 
over  the  members'  share  caidtal.  Most  societies 
that  give  credit  limit  it  to  half  or  two-thirds  the 
paid-up  share  of  the  member.  The  loss  from 
giving  credit  of  late  has  been  infinitesimal. 

415.  Wi'uld  that  mean  that  you  do  not  give 
credit  beyond  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
member's  share  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  limited  fre- 
quently to  half,  and  in  some  societies  to  two- 
thirds,  in  others  to  three-fourths.  Every  locality 
treats  it  as  it  thinks  best. 

416.  Do  these  societies  cany  on  any  produc- 
tive departments  besides  the  distributive  busi- 
ness ? — Many  of  our  societies  have  gone  into 
product'on — baking,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  dress- 
making, and  millinery  being  some  of  the  trades 
they  have  entered  on.  As  a  rule,  it  maybe  said 
they  have  given  consideration  to  the  position  of 
the  workers  by  providing  better  workshops,  in 
some  cases  shorter  hours,  and  in  most  places  the 
highest  rates  of  wages.  The  fact,  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  leading  trades  unionists  being  members 
of  our  stores  is  at  least  one  guarantee  against 
low  wages  and  questionable  conditions.  A  good 
many  of  our  distributive  societies  share  their 
profits  with  all  their  employes. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

417.  Does  that  include  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  productive  businesses  ? — Yes. 

418.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule  ;  in  some  cases 
they  share  profits  and  in  others  they  do  not  ? — 
In  the  distributive  societies  there  is  no  fixed 
rule,  but  I  should  say  that  at  least  about  a  third 
of  the  societies  in  Scotland  vote  a  portion  of 
their  profits  to  fair  division  amongst  the  work- 
people. 

419.  In  those  productive  departments  have 
the  workmen  any  control  over  tlie  business  ? — 
In  the  distributive  societies  the  control  that  other 
members  generally  have  they  have,  being  mem- 
bers of  this  society. 

420.  What  influence  does  the  co-operative 
society  exercise  upon  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  connected  with  it  ? — The  conducting 
of  large  businesses,  or  even  a  small  vilLige  store, 
by  working  men  is  having  a  good  educational 
and  steadying  influence  upon  the  class.  There 
is  now  an  interest  taken  in  markets  all  over  the 
world ;  the  causes  of  fluctuation  are  traced  and 
wat-ched  with  keen  interest ;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  money  market,  its  causes  and  effects  are  dis- 
cussed ;  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  are  a 
constant  theme  of  conversation.  Co-operators,  it 
may  be  said,  are  deeply  interested  in  all  social 
questions.  The  stake  they  have  now  in  the 
country  is  causing  many,  who  would  otherwise 
be  careless,  to  watch  with  interest  the  course  of 
current  politics,  not  from  a  party  spirit  so  much 
as  from  a  patriotic  spirit.  The  frequent  meeting 
together  for  business  purposes  has  a  most  health- 
ful influence  upon  our  members.  As  a  rule, 
these  meetings  take  place  every  th]-ee  months ; 
in  some  societies  there  are  monthly  meetings. 
Generally  the  balances  are  struck  every  three 
months.  A  balance  sheet  is  prepared  and  issued 
by  committee.  These  sheets  are  intelligently 
criticised  and  commented  on  by  the  members 
assembled.  Elections  for  committee  take  place 
at  every  quarterly  meeting,  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee having  to  retire,  but  are  in  most  cases 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  term  of  service  on 
committee  is  generally  for  one  year.  The  slightest 
suspicion  of  harsh  or  ungenerous  conduct  to  em- 
ployis  is  made  the  most  of  at  our  meetings,  and 
the  committees  are  at  once  placed  upon  their 
trial.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  that  any 
change  that  would  affect  the  employds  adversely 
would  be  endorsed  by  such  a  class  of  shareholders. 
The  committees  afford  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  working  men,  giving  them  a  capital 
opportunity  of  understanding  business  methods 
and  principles. 

421.  What  provision  do  you*  make  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud  ? — The  audits  are  conducted 
by  some  of  the  chosen  members  of  the  move- 
ment, who  have  generally  to  make  a  statement 
publicly  to  the  members  as  to  how  they  found 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  sign  the 
balance  sheet.  The  history  of  co-operation 
proves  how  well  these  working  men  auditors 
have  performed  their  duty. 

422.  To  what  extent  do  the  working  men 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  investing 
in    the    societies  ? — Many   working   men   have 
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2001.  (the  limit  the  Act  allows)  to  their  credit 
saved  from  dividends,  which  is  giving  them  a 
spirit  of  independence  hitherto  unknown  in  our 
class.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
if  the  limit  of  2001.  was 
society  a.llowed  to  fix  its 
hardship  to  a  co-operator 
limit  the  Act  allows  to  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  profits  and  find 
another  investment.  Speaking  generally,  co- 
operators  in  Scotland  save  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  by  dealing  at  the  stores,  besides  receiving 
5  per  cent,  on  their  share  capital,  and  generally 
4  per  cent,  on  loan  capital. 

423.  What  is  the  Act  called  ?— The  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1867. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

424.  Is  the  200^.  share  limited  ? — Yes. 

425.  Not  the  loan  limit  ? — No. 

426.  And  after  having  200?.  for  shares,  they 
may  go  on  lending  money  to  any  extent  ? — That 
is  so,  which  is  withdrawable  at  call ;  that  is  our 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

427.  By  bargain  ? — By  mutual  agreement. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

428.  Have  you  had  any  failures  amongst  your 
societies,  and  if  so,  from  what  cause  ? — Any 
bankruptcies  that  hav^  occurred  of  late  j^ears 
may  be  traced  to  the  carelessness  of  committees 
in  allowing  too  much  credit,  or  in  allowing  the 
affairs  of  the  society  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  men. 

429.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
the  constitution  and  work  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society  ? — The  store  movement  early 
discovered  that  if  it  was  to  get  all  the  advan- 
tao-es  of  co-operation,  thea  the  societies  must 
unite  as  the  imjividuals  had  don9.  Hence  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which 
is  a  federation  of  268  societies,  the  Co-operative 
Society  being  the  recognised  member  of  the 
Wholesale.  Each  society  must  take  out  at  least 
one  ll.*  share  for  each  of  its  members.     In  this 


*  The  rules  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  (Appendix  XV.) 
give  the  price  of  a  share  as  15s.  A  letter  pointing  out  this 
discrepancy  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  his  reply  (dated 
September  27th,  1893)  is  as  follovFS  :  "  Our  shares  are  ll.  each  ; 
"  at  the  time  I  gave  evidence  our  change  had  not  been  incor- 
"  porated  in  the  rules,  as  it  is  now." — G.D. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

way  we  have  131,086  shareholders,  1,358  of 
these  hold  only  10s.  shares;  share  capital  paid 
up,  95,378?. ;  loan  capital,  510,792Z.  Sales  for 
1891,  2,827,991?.;  profits  for  same  period, 
88,841?.  18s.  2d. ;  interest  on  shares  and  loans, 
26,429/.  19s.  Od. ;  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
fixtures,  3,701?.  10s.  8d. ;  value  of  buildings, 
fixtures,  and  land  used  in  trade,  161,667?. ;  value 
of  stock-in  trade,  288,671?.  Disposal  of  profits, 
members,  68,734?.  non-members,  931?.  6s.  10c?. 
Extra  depreciation  of  building  plant,  &c., 
5,163?.  18s.  Oc?.     Bonus  on  wages,  3,011/.  4s.  Od. 

430.  Are  these  figures  taken  from  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  Wholesale  Society  ? — Yes. 

431.  Can   you    put   one   of    those  in  ? — Yes 
{handing  in  the  savie). 

432.  Then  will  you  go  on  with  your  state- 
ment please  ? — In  cases  of  sickness  employ ds 
with  a  standing  wages  are  paid  full  wages  for 
first  four  weeks  they  are  ofi"  duty,  and  half 
wages  for  the  next  four  weeks.  It  will  be  seen 
from  accompanying  figures  (see  Appendix  XVI.) 
that  our  expenses  in  distribution  are  very  low. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  our  di^ribution 
being  organised  whereby  we  have  very  few 
travellers  visiting  our  customers  comparatively 
speaking.  We  have  almost  no  bad  debts. 
Quality  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  our 
industries,  every  manager  in  our  employ  being 
instructed  to  give  special  attention  to  material 
and  workmanship.  Adulteration  is  forbidden 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  it.  We 
have  places  of  business  in  Glasgow,  Leith,  Kil- 
marnock, and  Dundee,  and  a  buying  branch  in 
Enniskillen,  Ireland.  We  have  also  a  joint 
arrangement  with  the  English  Wholesale  Society 
for  the  purchase  of  Continental  and  American 
])roduce.  My  Appendix  sets  out  in  full  detail 
particulars  relating  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  Society  {sec  Appendix  XVII.). 

433.  Is  your  Wholesale  Society  a  manufac- 
turing as  well  as  a  purchasing  society  ? — We  aie 
dealers  in  grocery,  drapery,  boots  and  .shoes, 
furniture  and  house  fittings;  we  are  also  manu- 
facturers of  furniture,  clothing,  shirts,  hosiery, 
preserves,  confections,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
tobacco.  We  also  employ  a  large  sLaft  at  print- 
ing and  bookbinding,  also  paper-bag  making. 
A  large  flour  mill  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Edinburgh,  the  building  being  done  by  the 
Society's  own  workmen.  The  results  of  the 
productive  department  follow  immediately. 


Productive  Departments,  1890. 


Bepartments, 

Value  ct  Goods 

Transferred  to 

Distributive 

Departments. 

Average 

Capital 

employed. 

Interest 
charged. 

Eate  per 
cent,  on 
Capital. 

Net  Profit. 

Bate 
per 
cent. 

Profit  and 
Interest 
included. 

Rate 
per 
cent. 

Bonus 
allowed. 

Proportion 

of  Net  Proflti 

divided 

as  Bonus. 

Boot 

£      s.    d. 

57,408    2  11 

£ 

25,476 

£     s.   d. 
1,238  15    6 

4-8 

£      s.   d. 
3,612    1    9 

14-2 

£      s.   d. 
4,830  17    3 

19-0 

£      s.   d. 

879  15    0 

24-3 

Shirt 

2,858  IS    1 

1,329 

68    0  10 

4-3 

263  16    6 

19-0 

311  17    4 

23-4 

70    2    5 

27-6 

Tailoring 

13,951    6    6 

4,133 

184    3    6 

4-4 

1,299  11    7 

31-4 

1,484  15    1 

35-8 

332    8  10 

25-5 

Cabinet 

15,982    8    3 

8,609 

385  14    2 

4-4 

1,166  14    1 

lS-5 

1,661    8    S 

18-0 

327    7    8 

28'0 

Printing 

7,242    0    i 

4,302 

191    3    4 

4-4 

491  18    8 

11-4 

683    2    0 

15-8 

117  16    4 

23-8 

Preserves  - 

11,200    5    8 

3,275 

141  11  10 

4-3 

681    6    4 

20'8 

822  18    2 

26'1 

24  19    G 

8-5 

Total  - 

108,615  la    9 

47,124 

2,199    9    2 

4-7 

7,504    8  11 

15-9 

9,703  18    1 

20'6 

1,752  10    6 

23-35 

Bate  per  pound  on  wages,  %d. 
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Pkoductive  Departments,  1891. 


Departments. 

Value  of  Goods 
Manufactured. 

Average 

Capital 

employed. 

Interest 
charged. 

Eateper 
cent,  on 
Capital. 

Net  Profit. 

Bate 

per 
cent,  on 
Capital. 

Profit  and 
Interest 
together. 

Rate 

per 

cent,  on 

Capital, 

Bonus 
Allocated. 

Proportion 

of  Net  Profit 

divided 

BS  Bonus. 

Boot 

£      s.   d. 
71,127    5    1 

32,805 

£        5.     (/. 

I,4<i3    4    6 

4-4 

£      s.   d. 
3,632    0    9 

1T7 

£      s.   d. 
5,095    5    3 

15-5 

£     s.  d. 

842  19    4 

23-21 

Shii-t 

3,300  12    2 

i,t:,7 

63  18    2 

4-3 

335    4    8 

23-0 

399    2  10 

27-3 

66  16    7 

19-70 

Tailoring 

l.%117    7    5 

4,319 

192  19    8 

4'B 

1,287    5    4 

29-8 

1,480    5    0 

34-2 

244    8    0 

19-00 

Slop 

2,476  19    7 

1,042 

46    4    4 

4-4 

135    0    7 

13-0 

181  10  11 

17-4 

69    7    8 

43-70 

Mantle 

2,821  11    2 

830 

43  19    4 

5-2 

tl39    0    4 

- 

195    1    0 

— 

63    0    4 

- 

Cabinet  - 

14,679    7    0 

9,357 

417  16    2 

4-5 

174  14    0 

1-8 

692  10    2 

6-3 

§254  17  11 

- 

Printing 

0,018    4    7 

5,468 

243  15  10 

4-4 

718    3    8 

12-9 

961  19    6 

17-6 

111    0    2 

16-46 

Preserves 

29,367  11  10 

9,323 

414    4    6 

4-4 

1,283    2  10 

13'2 

1,646    7    4 

17-6 

63  10  11 

6-11 

•Tobacco 

l.i.SlO    4    8 

6,754 

294  10    0 

4-3 

592  18    7 

8-7 

887    8    7 

13-1 

42    3    4 

7-09 

Brush 

3,797  10    8 

2,368 

105    1    3 

4-4 

257    4    0 

10'8 

S62    5    3 

16-2 

56  19    6 

21-79 

tConfections 

3,168    2    9 

1,416 

63  19    3 

4-3 

60  11  11 

3-4 

114  11    2 

7-8 

9  11    0 

19-00 

Total  - 

167,976    6    8 

76,169 

.3,.349  13    0 

4-4 

8,376  12    0 

11-1 

11,626    5    0 

16-4 

1,802  14    9 

1121-77 

•  Four  months  only.       t  Nine  months.       t  Loss.       §  SOZ.  3s.  lid.  more  paid  in  Bonus  than  net  profit. 


I  Averaje  of  9d.  per  pound  on  wages. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

434.  Is  that  for  the  year  1890  and  1891 1— 

1890  and  1891  for  the  sake  of  comparison.     In 

1891  you  -will  find  that  there  are  some  additions 
to  our  industries,  and  they  -will  not,  of  course, 
bear  comparison  but  the  others  will. 

435.  Ai-e  tliese  departments  carried  on  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  co-operative  associations  ? — • 
Entirely. 

436.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  state  later  in 
your  evidence  whether  they  have  been  on  the 
whole  successful  or  not  ? — They  have  been 
entirely  successful.  We  have  had  no  failures, 
no  decreases,  except  one  or  two  little  drops  at 
the  beginning  of  our  career  which  could  be 
traced  possibly  to  our  own  inefiiciency  in 
management  and  want  of  experience,  but  there 
has  been  a  continual  increase  in  all  the 
industries. 

437.  Under  what  conditions  are  these  indus- 
tries carried  on  ? — In  each  of  the  above  indus- 
tries we  pay  the  workpeople  the  wages  demanded 
by  their  tr.ide  union,  and  where  bhere  is  no 
union  wages,  such  as  in  the  shirt-making,  we 
have  given  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more 
than  many  of  the  makers  outside,  while  the 
hours  are  onty  44  per  week.  It  may  be  interest  • 
ing  to  note  that  we  make  shirts  as  low  as  3s.  6cl, 
per  dozen  ;  this  includes  supplying  threid,  &(•. 
The  workshops  are  of  the  most  modern  descrip- 
tion, and  we  have  been  anxious  to  take  every 
suggestion  from  the  factory  insppctor  and  put 
it  in  practice,  but  he  has  had  nothing  to  suggest. 
Besides  these  conditions,  we  have  fo'f  o^er  20 
years  shared  the  profits  made  in  the  Society 
with  the  employ 6s  at  the  same  rate  per  pound 
on  the  wages  in  distribution  as  the  members  get 
per  pound  on  the  purchases.  In  production  the 
wages  and  transfers  are  added,  the  profits  of 
the  departments  being  divided  at  so  much  per 
pound  on  transfers  and  wages.  The  amount 
divided  on  wages  was  fully  23  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  made  in  productive  departments  in  1891. 
The  total  amount  paid  to  employes  up  to  June 
1892  is  16,277^.  10s.  Id 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 

438.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  understand  it,  but 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean  by 
"  In  production  the  wages  and  transfers  are 
added."  What  are  the  transfers  ? — -As  we  sell 
nothing  out  of  the  productive  departments,  but 
really  transfer  them  from  those  departments  to 
the  distributive  departments  which  buy  them 
they  leave  the  productive  departments  at  a 
price  which  afterwards  may  have  something 
added,  and  the  distributive  department  price  is 
the  price  of  the  goods  leaving  the  department. 
That  then  is  the  value  of  the  goods  going  out  of 
tne  departments  in  production.  The  wages  and 
the  production  in  value  then  is  added  together, 
and  whatever  profit  is  made  is  divided  along 
the  line  at  so  much  per  pound.  Wages  gets  the 
same  as  transfers  get.  That  goes  of  course  to 
add  to  the  profits  when  the  goods  are  bought, 
and  it  goes  to  the  employee  when  at  the  end  of 
the  period  we  balance  our  accounts. 

439.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  so  far 
as  the  productive  departments  of  the  Wholesale 
Society  are  concerned,  the  profits  made  in  any 
department  are  divided  between  the  consumers 
and  the  workmen  ? — Yes,  the  departments  are 
pooled,  as  it  were.  The  various  industries  which 
carry  on  the  business  are  put  together  (we  do 
not  calculate  a  profit  on  each  department  in  that 
way  for  division),  so  that  if  boots  did  not  make 
very  much  it  would  be  mended  in  cabinet- 
making  or  printing.  We  consider  our  servants 
as  one  all  over,  and  divide  the  profit  in  that 
way. 


Mr.  Dale. 

440.  Then  the  distribution  stores  are  really 
the  purchasers  from  the  productive  department  ? 
— From  the  distributive  departments  of  the 
Wholesale. 

441.  To  whom  do  the  productive  departments 
sell  ? — To  their  own  distributive  departments ; 
for  the  sake  of  accountancy  we  put  them  therei 
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l^Gontinued. 


Mr.  Bolton. 

442.  How  are  the  prices  fixed  ? — They  are 
fixed  arbitrarily. 

443.  They  are  probably  based  on  the  price  of 
similar  goods  elsewhere  ? — They  are  largely. 

Mr.  Dale. 

444.  Are  no  independent  co-operative  dis- 
tributing societies  purchasers  from  your  pro- 
ductive department  ? — We  keep  them  entirely 
separate.  "We  may  send  the  goods  direct,  but  it 
must  be  invoiced  through  the  distributing  de- 
partment. Yoa  can  easily  see  we  keep  them 
entirely  separate  for  tho  purpose  of  our  own 
internal  accountancy. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

445.  Your  practice  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society  witli  regard  to  your  workmen  in  the 
productive  department  appears  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  English  ? — As  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Mitchell  this  morning,  I  am  bound  to  say  it 
does. 

446.  Has  it  been  discussed,  or  have  you  con- 
gresses as  well  as  the  English  societies  ? — -We 
have  congresses  for  Great  Britain ;  we  have  no 
Scotch  congresses.  We  arrange  with  our  F'ng- 
lisli  brethren ;  we  come  to  their  country  and 
they  come  to  ours. 

447.  And  has  this  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  congress  1 — Many  and  many  a  time. 

448.  And  there  has  been  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  ? — Very  strong. 

449.  Does  your  system  of  production  lead  to 
greater  continuity  of  employment  ? — In  all  our 
works  it  may  be  said  there  is  a  steady  increase 
of  trade,  therefore  workmen  and  workwoiiien 
have  almost  a  certainty  of  constant  employment 
in  the  Society.  Fashion,  with  one  exception, 
does  not  affect  our  trade ;  we  have  thus  the 
choice  of  the  best  hands  in  all  our  industries. 
In  the  clothing  factories  the  demand  for  ready - 
mades  is  on  the  increase,  and  during  the  slack 
season  we  are  so  certain  of  an  outlet  for  our 
productions,  we  make  up  larger  stocks,  thus 
giving  employment  all  the  year  round.  Witli 
regard  to  preserves :  we  employ  in  the  height  of 
the  fruit  season  about  200  workpeople,  princi- 
pally females ;  as  the  season  advances  we  have 
to  reduce  our  staff  slightly,  but  during  the 
winter  months  we  employ  perhaps  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  number  making  marmalade, 
labelling,  &e.  In  this  department  our  certainty 
of  sale  enables  us  t  >  gauge  our  requirements, 
and  thus  Lave  no  old  stock.  Mantles:  being 
subject  to  changes  of  fashions  we  have  not  the 
continuity  of  work  that  we  have  in  other  in- 
dustries, therefore  there  is  a  slight  reduction  of 
hands  between  seasons.  During  the  past  six 
years  the  three  disputes  mentioned  elsewhere 
(elsewhere  refers  to  the  schedule  sent  out  by  the 
Commission*)  are  the  only  real  differences  we 


*  In  the  "  Answers  to  Schedules,  Group  C,"  (C.  0795.— IX.), 
are  printed  replies  from  the  Scottish  Wholesale  f'o-operative 
Society  (No.  792)  ;  the  Glasgow  Go-operative  Baking  Society, 
(No.  705)  ;  and  the  Northamptonshire  Productive  Society, 
Limited,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  (No.  788)  :  see  pp.  398, 
514,  602,  684;  369,  491,  583,  662;  and  396,  601,  683;  re- 
spectively.— QJ). 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

have  had  with  our  employes.  The  desires  of 
our  workers  when  communicated  are  at  once 
considered  by  our  committee,  who  in  every  case 
(with  the  above  exceptions)  have  come  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  The  trades  unions 
officials  have  met  us  very  fairly  on  the  whole, 
and  we  are  on  good  terms  with  them. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

450.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  us  now 
to  get  wliat  the  causes  of  the  disputes  were  ? — 
The  causes  were  put  in  the  schedule,  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  give  them  over  again. 

451.  Perhaps  you  will  just  state  them  now  ? 
— There  was  a  dispute  in  the  boot  factory  in 
18iS5,  I  think,  in  connexion  with  the   arrange- 
ment of  a  statement — the  statement  referring 
to  the  prices  of  the  various  classes  of  boots  and 
shoes  to  be  made.     We  intended  making  certain 
goods  which  were  not  enumerated  in  any  pre- 
vious Glasgow  statement.     The  difficulty  arose 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  goods  ;  that  had  no  precedent,  our  manager, 
representing  the  society,  offering  less  than  what 
the  men  would  accept.     A  statement  was  made 
out  latterly  by  the  joint  parties  representing  the 
society  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  manager  of  our 
department   and    a    trades    union    official    sent 
down    from    headquarters,    which    settled    the 
matter.     In  the  meantime  the  men  would  go  on 
with  the  work  until  such  a  statement  was  made 
out.     In   1888  we  had  a  slight   dispute  in  our 
cabinet   factory  which  lasted  less  than  a  week 
and  affected  very  few  people.     That  came  about 
by  the  workmen  on  the  introduction  of  certain 
machinery,  denying  that  the  machinery  did   as 
much  work  as  the   management  of  the   factory 
claimed  for  it,  and   thns  they  could  not   adjust 
the   price  of   certain   articles   of  furniture  that 
were  to  be  made  by  the  machinery  and  by  hand 
that  had  been  made  by   hand  previouslj-.     In 
1890    a   few    workers — I   think    nine — struck 
work  without  notice  for  a  uniform  rate  of  wages 
to   each    worker,    our  offer  being  to  pay  each 
^^■orker  according  to  merit.     There  were   only 
nine  men  iiivoI\ed  in   this   matter,  and  we  gave 
them  an  advance  and  paid  thfm  a  uniform  rate 
of    wage,   giving   them    what   they    demanded, 
thinking  they  had  made  a  case  for  themselves. 

Ml'.  Gerald  Balfour. 

452.  Was  that  daily  wage  ? — Yes,  in  the  last 
case. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

453.  Put  you  pay  your  men  by  the  piece  like 
other  employers,  do  not  you  ? — By  piece  and  by 
day,  whichever  the  men  and  the  management 
can  arrange.  In  some  industries  it  is  by  the 
day  and  in  some  by  piece.  In  most  industries 
it  is  by  piece.  In  the  printing,  book-binding, 
and  paper-ruling  it  is  b}'  day,  and  in  the  tobacco 
factory  and  j  reserve  factory  the  workers  are 
paid  by  day.  There  was  no  loss  to  the  society, 
at  least  it  was  very  small  indeed,  and  did  not 
come  to  anything  like  a  geneial  strike.     There 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

was  not  a  general  strike  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  hut  it  was  really  only  that  the  two  parties 
could  not  agree,  and  so  they  discontinued 
operations  for  a  day  or  tao  till  they  came  to 
terms,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  ill- 
feeling  or  bit  terness  in  the  matter. 

454.  Are  the  relations  between  your  society 
and  its  employers  better  than  those  which  exist 
elsewhere  ? — The  men  seem  to  appreciate  the 
conditions  of  our  employment  very  much,  the 
continuity  of  employment  having  much  to  do 
with  the  pleasant  relationship  that  exists.  No- 
where in  Scotland  can  they  secure  such  constant 
work,  and  further  they  state  they  have  every 
confidence  in  the  directors  giving  fair  considera- 
tion to  their  claims.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  unite_  with  other 
employers  in  association  in  any  industry  has 
not  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  men  to  use 
us  as  a  lever  to  raise  wages,  so  far  as  we  know.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  our  workers 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  strike  as  those 
employed  by  a  private  employe)-.  The  know- 
ledge that  the  directors  are  drawn  from  their 
own  cla-^s,  and  that  their  policy  is  constantly 
under  review  of  the  delegate  meetings,  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  being  witliin  the  reach  of  our 
workers  who  ai'e  members  of  societies,  gives  the 
workers  a  feeling  of  secuiity,  which  is  absent  in 
private  employment. 

455.  I  forget  whether  yf)U  have  stated  what 
number  of  workmen  you  employ  ? — About  1,800 
in  pioduction,  and  about  300  possibly,  speaking 
roughly,  in  distribution.  Possibly  little  over 
2,000  hands  in  all,  the  number  is  stated  in  the 
schedule,*  but  since  then  -^e  have  developed  very 
rapidlj'^. 

Mr.  Dale. 

456.  The  privilege  of  attending,  means  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  trades  union  meeting, 
does  it  not  ? — No,  the  quarterly  delegate  meeting 
of  the  Wholesale  Society. 

457.  Is  that  equivalent  to  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders ? — It  is. 

458.  A  meeting  whei-e  the  general  policy  of 
the  business  is  discussed  ? — Yes,  the  difference 
would  be  this,  that  in  calling  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders, every  Hhareholder  has  a  right  to  come, 
but  the  gigantic  proportions  of  our  shareholding 
constituency  is  such  that  we  ask  them  to  send 
delegates. 

459.  But  the  workpeople  may  come  without 
being  specially  delegated,  may  not  they  ? — No  ; 
they  must  be  delegated.  That  is  if  they  are 
members  of  the  co-operative  societies. 

460.  Then  they  do  not  come  as  workers  ? — 
Not  yet. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

461.  The  information  you  have  given  us  has 
been  about  workshops  under  the  Wholesale 
Society  ? — That  is  so. 

462.  Are  there  any  other  co-operative  work- 
shops in  Scotland  ? — The  other  productive  co- 
operative societies  in  Scotland  are  the  Paisley 
Manufacturing  Society  (Paisley),  United  Baking 
Society  (Glasgow),  Bo'ness  Co-operative  Pottery, 
Scotch  Tweeds  Manufacturing  Society  (Selkirk), 

*  See  foot-note  to  question  449. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

Scottish  Farming  Association.  The  share  and 
loan  capital  of  these  societies  amount  to  about 
130,536^.  All  the  above  societies  share  profits 
with  their  workers. 

463.  Are  these  other  societies  connected  with 
the  distributive  co-operative  societies  ? — They 
are.  Our  shareholding  members  are  either 
societies,  or  individual  co-operators. 

464.  But  do  those  productive  societies  which 
you  have  ennumerated  here,  the  Paisley,  the 
Glasgow,  and  the  Bo'ness  societies,  deal  solely 
with  co-operative  societies  or  with  the  public? 
—In  some  cases  they  deal  with  outsiders  -as 
well.  The  Bo'ness  Pottery  sells  largely  in  the 
open  market.  The  Paisley  Manufacturing 
Society  does  a  little,  and  the  United  _  Baking 
Society  does  nothing,  but  all  inside  its  own 
society  and  the  Scottish  Tweed  Manufacturing 
Society  does  something  outside. 

465.  Can  you  give  any  particulars  concerning 
any  of  the  other  societies  ? — The  following  is 
the  story  of  the  Paisley  Manufacturing  Society. 
It  sets  forth  to  some  extent  its  aims  and  objects 
and  the  result  of  their  work.     Manufacturers  of 
Wcol,  Union  and  Cotton  Shirtings  and  Shirts, 
Cloakings,Aprons,BfdQuilts,Union,FJannelettes, 
etc.,  etc.     Ladies  Clan  Tartan,  Tweed  and  Serge 
Costume  Cloths ;  Fancy,  Thibet  and  Cotton  Skirt- 
ings  and   Skirts;  Tweed,    Saxony,  and  Velvet 
Shawls ;  Wool  Handkerchiefs  (Shawlettes),  and 
Scarfs.     It  was  instituted  1862.    The  profits  are 
divided  between  labour,  capital,  and  trade.     In 
the  Slimmer  of  1862  a  few  weavers  and  others, 
members  of  the  Paisley  Provident  Co-operative 
Society,  met  to  consider  whether  they  could  not 
carry   the    principle    of    co-operation   into   the 
manufacture  of  goods,  as  they  had  shortly  before 
done  in  their  distribution.     The  result  of  these 
deliberations   was   this,   they    resolved   on   the 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  goods,  and  a  provisional  committee  of 
seven  persons  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
resolution.     Early  in  November  1862,  the  first 
piece  of  cloth   was  woven.     During    1868   the 
propriety  of  sharing  profits  with  the  purchasers 
was   discussed,   and   finally   adopted.      A   year 
later  it  was  agreed  that  dividend  on  wages  be 
given  to  all  workers  of  the  Society.    In  1873  the 
business  was  removed   to  7  St.  Mirrin  Street, 
where  being  compelled  to  remove,  they  purchased 
for  2,040Z.  the  property  at  114,  Cause,)  side  Street. 
Until  1870  the  membership  of  the  Society  con- 
sisted   of  individuals   only.     In   that   year  the 
Paisley   Equitable    Co-operative    Society   took 
up   one   share,   which    has   been   increased    at 
different  times  till  it  is  now  200.     By  the  end 
of  1873,  24  societies  were  members.     In  1870 
the  share  and  loan  capital  amounted  to   1,177^,, 
and  the   sales  for  the  year   to  2,463i.      From 
this    point   the    following    figures    record    the 
state  of  the  Society,  in  periods  of  five  years  : — 
First,    as    to    capital — for     the     year    ending 
June     1875,   it    had    increased    to    4,421Z.,   of 
which  2,403L  was  for  shares.     At  1880  share 
and  loan  capital  was  6,l74Z.,at  1885  it  amounted 
to  9,166i.,  and  at  June  1890  the  total  share  and 
loan  capital  was   19,546i. — share    8,563?.,   loan 
10,983J.     The  sales  for  five  years  ending  June 
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1875  were  28,644L ;  for  those  ending  June  1880 
34,783Z.,  an  increase  of  fully  1,200^.  a  year.  For 
these  five  years  ending  June  1885  the  sales  were 
74,779i.,  an  increase  of  S,000l.  a  year.  For  the 
five  years  ending  June  1890  the  sales  were 
154,563/.,  or  an  annual  increase  of  nearly 
16,000?.  These  figures  show  that  during  the 
past  10  years  these  capital  and  sales  have  been 
doubled  in  each  of  the  five  years.  The  amount 
paid  in  wages  for  the  five  years  ending  June 
1880  was  4,920f. ;  for  those  ending  June  1855 
13,369/.;  and  for  those  ending  June  1890 
31,463/.  For  the  five  years  ending  June  1880 
the  dividend  paid  to  purchasers  was  550/.  ;  to 
workers  68/.  For  the  five  years  ending  1885 — 
to  purchasers  2,056/. ;  to  workers  279/.  For  the 
five  years  ending  1890, — ^to  purchasers  6,8.?7/., 
to  workers  873/.  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  society  a  meeting  of  members  in  1888  gave 
powers  to  the  directors  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  a  factory  and  warehouse.     During 

1889  a  site  was  fixed  upon,  on  the  lands  of  Ool- 
nislee,  and  contracts  were  arranged  for  a  factory 
and  warehouse,  also  for  48  looms,  and  winding, 
&c.  machines.  By  the  end  of  March  1 890  all 
these  looms  were  working.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  members  held  on  the  9th  of  August 

1890  further  powers  were  given  to  the  directors, 
and  a  large  addition  to  the  original  factory  has 
been  completed.  The  weaving  shed  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  about  200  power 
looms  (99  are  already  laid  dr.wn,  and  fully 
employed),  also  beaming  and  winding  machines. 
During  1891  the  growth  of  the  Society  has  been 
fully  maintained.  The  membership  includes 
211  societies.  The  loan  and  share  capital, 
33,754/.  The  amount  expended  on  property 
and  machinery,  20,740/.  The  nominal  value  of 
property  and  machinery  is  18,779/.  The  reduc- 
tions are  1,961/. ;  the  sales  for  the  year,  48,361/. 
the  dividend  paid  to  purchasers,  1,94.S/.  ;  wages 
paid  for  the  year,  8,918/. ;  dividend  paid  to 
wages,  365/.  The  employes  work  the  same 
hours 'as  other  factories,  viz.,  56  hours  per  week. 
There  has  been  some  little  trouble  in  the 
tailoring  department  with  the  trade  union. 

466.  Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  Scottish  Farming  Association  ?— Yes,  and  as 
to  the  Co-operative  Baking  Society  too. 

467.  The  Co-operative  Farming  Association 
has  been  in  existence  only  three  years,  is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so. 

468.  Has  it  already  given  promise  of  being 
a  success  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

469.  15/.  a  year  ?— Yes. 

470.  Is  that  a  success  ? — I  do  not  measure 
success  by  the  amount  of  money  always.  Con- 
sidering the  prejudice  we  have  to  fight  against 
in  the  open  market  sometimes,  we  are  satisfied 
if  we  can  pay  interest,  and  we  think  we  get  on 
very  well  then,  because  10  or  20  years  ago  we 
should  not  have  paid  interest  on  some  of  the 
ventures  now  showing  profits. 

The  witness 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

471.  What  is  this  Co-operative  Farming  Asso- 
ciation ;  what  is  its  extent  ? — 870  acres ;  there 
are  five  small  farms  put  together. 

472.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  it  ? — In 
Renfrewshire,  near  Barhead  between  Barhead 
and  Paisley. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

473.  Are  they  all  there  ? — There  are  three 
at  the  place  I  mentioned,  and  one  at  Kirkin- 
tilloch, and  there  is  another  one. 

474.  And  one  in  Stirlingshire,  is  there  not  ? — 
That  belongs  to  the  Wholesale  Society. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

475.  And  you  consider  that  so  far  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a  successful  one  ? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

476.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  with 
respect  to  the  United  Co-operative  Baking 
Society  ? — Simply  that  the  societies  in  and 
around  Glasgow  think  it  is  better  to  centre 
their  productive  efforts  in  one  good  factory,  in 
which  they  will  bake  possibly  1,400  or  1,500 
bags  of  fiour  per  week.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
baking  establishments  in  Scotland,  and  from 
that  centre,  thsy  send  out  all  the  bread  and 
biscuits  required  by  its  own  federation,  which  is 
really  a  local  federation  within  a  reduced  area 
of  10  or  15  miles  round  Glasgow.  That  has 
also  been  a  marked  success,  they  share  profits 
with  their  employ ds. 

The  Society  employs  220  people,  who  work 
fifty  hours  per  week.  Only  trade  union  bakers 
are  employed,  and  they  receive  the  wage  of  the 
union,  with  bonus  additional  at  the  same  rate 
per  pound  on  wages  as  dividend  per  pound 
allotted  to  purchasers.  The  Society  is  not  in 
union  with  the  other  master  bakers.  It  was 
the  first  to  grant  the  men's  request  lately  for 
shorter  hours.  Have  had  no  trouble  of  any 
kind  with  the  employes  or  the  trade  union. 

Statement  for  Years  1890-1891. 


1890. 

1891. 

No.  of  members  (societies) 

46 

48 

No.  of  shares  at  10s.  each 

16,336 

18,461 

£,       s. 

d. 

«       s. 

d. 

Share  capital  paid  up  - 

7,288   12 

0 

8,739   10 

0 

Loan  capital 

35,855     8 

6 

38,728   11 

8 

Insurance  and  reserve  funds 

2,882   13 

0 

4,179    16 

6 

Trade  for  year    - 

91,345   11 

9 

118,220   19 

7 

Profits  for  year 

9,510  10 

9 

11,720     2 

3 

Paid  as  bonus  on  wages 

628     4 

4 

821    14 

4 

(Table  giving  details  of  the  Society  from,  1869 
to  1891  handed  in.     See  Appendix  XVIII.) 

477.  Th^n  you  have  put  in  as  an  appendix  to 
your  evidence  this  further  statement  which  you 
put  in  attached  to  the  proof  of  your  evidence. 
Particulars  about  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  fully 
dealt  with  here. 

478.  As  to  its  progress  ? — Yes,  and  expenses, 
profits,  depreciation,  and  everything.  (See 
Appendix  XVII.) 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Mr.  John  Burnett, 
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,} 


Joint  Secretaries. 


*Mr.  William  Maxwell  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

479.  I  want  to  put  to  you  one  question  on  the 
Appendices.  If  you  turn  to  page  11,  Appendix 
III.,  in  your  statement,  to  the  account  of  the 
Scottish  Co-operative  Farmers'  Association, 
Limited,  that  is  evidently  an  experiment  which 
is  only  just  ccimmencing,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

480.  It  is  more  a  proposal  than  otherwise  ? — ■ 
No,  it  has  been  three  years  in  existence,  as  the 
accounts  show ;  we  have  two  years'  results. 

Sir  Michael  Ricks-Beach. 

481.  Will  you  explain  to  us  your  scheme  for, 
first,  the  management  of  these  farms  ? — The 
scheme  for  the  managenieut  of  the  farms  is 
something  like  this.  The  co-operators  of  Scot- 
land have  an  idea  that  having  farms  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  they  could  supply  their 
co-operative  stores  with  the  natural  produce  of 
the  land.  They  have  got  their  capital  by ;  sking 
co-operators,  as  individuals  and  societies,  to  take 
out  shares,  and  in  this  way  they  have  got  some- 
thing like  at  the  present  moment,  I  think, 
8,000?.,  speaking  from  memory ;  and  they  liave 
appointed  a  manager,  who  is  somewhat  interested 
in  co-operation,  as  well  as  being  a  clever  ao-ri- 
culturist,  and  they  have  planted  the  first  farms 
round  Glasgow.  They  are  supplying  the  co- 
operative societies  with  milk  and  other  produce 
of  their  farms,  and  in  this  way  they  hope  ia  time 
to  plant  other  farms  round  different  centres  in 
Scotland. 

4S2.  But  the  management  of  the  farm  or 
farms  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  person, 
is  it  not  ? — The  technical  management,  yes,  but 
the  management  of  the  farms  is  really  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee.     All  financing  and  general 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued, 
employment,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  be  in 
the   hands    of  the    committee.     Of  course   the 
suggestions  of  the  manager  being  considered  as 
being  very  valuable. 

483.  But  the  engaging  or  the  discharge  of 
labour  would  all  rest  with  the  manager  ? — Not 
entirely;  everything  is  reported  to  a  weekly 
committee  meeting. 

484.  Does  the  manager  share  in  the  profits  ? 
— He  does. 

485.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  society  ? — Yes, 
he  will  have  shares. 

486.  Are  the  labourers  on  the  farm  members 
of  the  society  ?— They  may  not  be,  but  they 
share  in  the  profits  notwithstanding. 

487.  In  what  way  ? — In  whatever  profit  after 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  usual  charges  have  been 
met,  is  declared,  the  put  chasers  then  shall  receive 
the  same  per  11.  upon  wages, 

488.  Does  that  remain  in  the  capital  of  the 
farm  credited  to  their  account,  or  is  it  paid  to 
them  at  the  end  of  every  year  ? — It  is  paid  to 
them  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

489.  Has  any  such  payment  been  made  up  to 
this  time  ?— The  payment  will  be  made  in  ihis 
way.  If  they  have  paid  5  per  cent,  upon 
capital  they  would  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
wages  earned. 

490.  Unless  they  fi'rst  paid  it  on  capital  there 
would  be  nothing  paid  on  wages,  of  course  ?— 
There  would  not. 

491.  And  do  the  farms  belong  to  the  society  ? 
— No,  they  are  rented. 

492.  Does  the  rent  come  before  the  division  of 
profits  among  the  labourers  and  menibeis?— 
Yes. 

493.  So  that  you  have  to  pay  first  rates 
and  taxes,  then  rent,  tlien  5  per  cent,  on  capital, 
and  then  comes  the  division  of  profits ;  is  that 


*  ^Ir.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Mr.  .1.  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  F.  Harderu  were  also  present. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

so  ?  —  The  divisioa  of  interest  upon  capital 
would  be  taken  in  with  the  division  upon  the 
wages,  and  whatever  surplus  there  is  over,  if 
there  is  any  over,  in  the  farm,  would  be  divided 
between  the  wages  and  capital. 

494.  Then  capital  might  have  less  than  5  per 
cent.  ? — It  might  have. 

495.  But  I  do  noi;  quite  understand  this.  Is 
there  any  minimum  dividend  that  it  is  under- 
stood capital  shall  have  before  any  payment  is 
made  by  way  of  profit? — No  minimum,  but  a 
maximum  of  5  per  cent. 

496.  Then  in  what  proportion  is  the  surplus 
divided  between  the  interest  on  the  capital  and 
the  profits  ? — It  is  n  matter  to  be  determined  on. 
Educational  ideas  have  been  promulgated,  and 
the  chances  are  that  a  large  proportion  of  it 
would  perhaps  go  to  capital  and  wages  if  tiiere 
were  a  surplus. 

497.  But  there  is  no  actual  rule,  is  there  ? — 
The  rule,  I  believe,  is  that  all  profits  would  be 
equally  divided  per  11.  upon  capital  and  wages  ; 
but  the  idea  is  to  set  apart  a  large  proportion, 
or  a  proportion,  for  educational  purposes.  The 
education,  you  clearly  understand,  is  that  of 
citizens  rather  than  an  academic  education. 

498.  Educational  purposes  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  farm  ? — They  have  to 
do  with  the  farm  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
citizen's  duty  of  helping  each  other. 

499.  Yes,  but  not  specially  agricultural  edu- 
cation or  the  labourers'  education  on  the  farm  ? 
— They  would  participate  pos.'jibly. 

500.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  scheme 
even  now.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thg,t  they 
would  come  to  a  fresh  resolution  year  by  year 
varying  with  the  profits  on  the  farm  as  to 
the  amount  capital  should  have  and  labour 
should  have  ? — No.  I  am  spealiing  of  our 
experience  and  up  to  now  they  have  not  had 
more  than  5  yer  cent.,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  new  ideas  would  come  out  if  they 
have  more  than  5  because  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  amongst  co-operators  generally 
that  5  per  cent,  is  as  much  as  capital  should 
get,  and  while  the  rule  stands  that  all  profit 
should  be  divided  between  shareholders  and 
workers  it  is  something  rather  in  anticipation 
of  what  might  bs  if  we  consider  the  case  of 
there  being  a  larger  profit. 

501.  But  conceive  a  very  bad  year  for  farming 
in  which  you  could,  do  no  more  than  pay  the 
rent,  what  would  happen  then  ? — There  would 
be  nothing  for  either  shareholders  or  labourers. 

502.  And  supposing  there  was  a  small  jnargin, 
how  would  you  divide  it.? — It  might  be  by 
resolution  set  to  a  reserve  fund. 

503.  If  you  have  enough,  your  present  rule 
would  be  to  put  5  per  cent,  to  capital  and  then 
to  divide,  is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

504.  If  you  have  not  enough  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  special  resolution  ? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

506.  Now  throughout  your  evidence  I 
gathered  that  you  diflfered  very  much  from 
the  previous  witness  on  the  important  principle 
of  allowing  your  labourers  or  ermyloyds  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  the   distribution  or  product'on 

U     78449.       •. 
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by  co-operative  means,  have  you  anything  to 
add  to  what  you  have  already  told  us  on  that 
matter? — That  there  is  a  difference  would  be 
obvious  to  everybody.  To  what  point  do  you 
refer.  I  expect  that  what  your  question  leads 
to  is  that  we  give  the  labourers  a  share  of  the 
profits. 

506.  That  is  the  point  ? — There  is  a  great 
difference. 

507.  Now  is  that  felt  very  strongly  in  Scot- 
land to  be  of  the  essence  of  co-operation  ? — It  is 
very  strongly. 

508.  There  have  been  discussions,  I  suppose, 
and  divisions  on  the  subject?— Not  so  many, 
and  when  a  discussion  took  place  the  large 
majority  nearly  unanimously  were  in  favour  of 
recognising  the  rights  of  labour  or  the  claims 
that  labour  made. 

509.  That  has  been  the  case  from  the 
beginning  ? — For  over  20  years. 

510.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
there  is  an  opinion  that  labour  should  have  an 
increased  share  of  those  profits  as  compared 
with  what  it  has  had  in  the  past,  is  that  so  ?— 
The  point  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer  in  a 
monosyllable.  We  are  in  this  position  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  while  we  recognise  the 
necessity  of  giving  labour  a  share  of  tlie  profits, 
yet  the  system  we  have  set  a-going  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  we  can  work  out  where  we  have 
14  or  15  industries  going,  \^'hile  we  believe 
that  justice  only  would  be  done  if  we  could 
follow  down  to  every  individual  and  give  him 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  money  the  results  of 
his  labour,  still  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
rather  pooled  the  profits  of  all  our  industries 
and  divided  them  something  like  equally  over 
all  the  members. 

511.  Have  any  of  your  employes  or  labourers 
as  such,  irrespective  of  their  position  as  members, 
any  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tions ? — Do  you  speak  of  the  wholesale  or  retail 
societies  ? 

512.  Any  of  them  ? — In  some  of  the  productive 
societies  in  Scotland  the  employes  take  part  in 
the  management.  In  one  case  an  ordinary 
journeymajn  is  chairman  of  the  society. 

513.  But  he  is  a  member  also,  I  suppose  ? — 
He  is  a  member  of  the  society. 

514.  But  I  said,  irrespective  of  that,  those 
who  are  not  members  ?— No. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfawr. 

515.  The  Chairman  has  called  attention  to 
one  difference  between  your  Society  and  the 
English  societies  in  respect  of  giving  the  work- 
men a  share  of  the  profit.  There  is  another 
difference,  is  there  not  ?  None  of  your  capital 
is  invested  in  ordinary  securities,  but  all  in 
co-operative  enterprise,  is  not  that  so  ? — I  can 
speak  of  our  own  society.  We  have  not  a  penny 
invested  outside  co-operation. 

516.  And  whereas,  the  English  societies  seem 
to  have  had  some  difiiculty  as  to  how  to  dispose 
of  their  accumulating  capital,  in  some  cases  even 
limiting  the  amount  which  members  might 
hold,  you  would  be  rather  inclined  to  remove 
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the  limit  at  present  imposed  by  law  ?— I  would. 
While  some  of  our  retail  societies  it  may  be 
have  thought  it  well  to  not  go  the  length  of 
the  200i.  of  the  Act,  still  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  limit  should  be  taken  away,  and  that  we 
should  be  allowed  freedom  to  fix  the  limit  for 
ourselves. 

517.  There  are  some  societies,  however,  which 
have  followed  the  English  example  and  lowered 
the  limit  '. — One  or  two,  I  think,  because  of 
local  circumstances. 

518.  I  think  you  said  you  would  consider  it 
an  indication  of  weakness  if  you  were  unable  to 
find  employment  for  capital  in  co-operation,  but 
had  to  seek  investment  for  it  elsewhere  ? — 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  moment  we  have  to 
seek  investments  outside  co-operative  movements, 
we  confess  to  the  world  our  inabihty  to  carry 
the  movement  further. 

519.  Is  the  amount  of  your  funds  employed 
in  co-operative  production  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  of  such  funds  than  is  the 
case  with  the  English  societies  ? — I  believe  it 
will  be,  in  proportion. 

520.  Do  you  make  it  more  an  object  than 
they  appear  to  do  to  employ  capital  in  co- 
operative production  and  to  push  that  branch 
of  your  business  ?  —  You  will  excuse  me, 
but  because  of  the  very  close  and  kindly 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  English 
and  Scottish  Wholesales,  I  can  scarcely  discuss 
the  question  as  to  the  difference  between  us, 
because  it  is  not  to  be  suppo.sed,  that  I  know 
so  well  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Whole- 
sale as  I  do  of  our  own.  But  I  will  answer 
very  straight  and  as  clearly  as  I  can  possibly 
do,  what  we  are  doing  ourselves. 

521.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  English  society 
again.  I  was  not  referring  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  one  against  the  other,  but  merely 
to  see  what  your  aims  and  objects  were.  It 
was  for  that  that  I  asked  the  question.  Now 
will  you  tell  me  about  your  profit-sharing 
scheme.  How  far  has  it  proved  a  success  ? — In 
what  way  ? 

522.  Has  it  paid  in  the  first  place  ? — I  think 
so. 

523.  Supposing  it  did  not  pay,  do  you  think 
your  Society  would  be  in  favour  of  abandoning 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  public 
opinion  as  regards  co-operative  enterprise  amongst 
co-operators  in  Scotland,  is  so  determined  in  this 
matter  that  it  is  likely  to  go  further,  and  losses 
will  not  affect  the  idea. 

524.  So  that  even  if  it  did  not  succeed 
commercially,  you  would  still  adhere  to  the 
system  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion. 

525.  You  think  it  is  paying  still  ? — I  do. 

526.  In  what  way — does  it  call  forth  increased 
energy  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  employes  1 — I 
should  not  like  to  measure  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional zeal  they  can  throw  into  their  work  after 
they  have  done  their  duty,  but  this  I  can  say, 
that  we  get  the  most  efiicient  and  best,  and  most 
intelligent    workmen    possible    in   the    various 
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industries  we  have  entered  into,  because  of  the 
good  conditions  we  mete  out  to  our  labourep.?.' 

527.  If  you  give  a  higher  wage  than  the 
average  standard  wage  it  would  produce  the 
same  effect,  would  not  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  would.  We  give  higher  wages  than  the 
standard  wages  of  the  trades  unions  in  some 
cases  and  a  bonus  besides,  but  having  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
various  industries  they  have  themselves  said  to 
me  that  it  is  very  much  appreciated  by  all  the 
workers  and  that  they  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  because  they  hold  very  strong 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  remuneration 
of  labour  and  as  to  whether  wages  is  the  end  of 
all  this  question. 

628.  Then  you  think  that  this  system  of 
profit-sharing  produces-  good  workmen  apart 
from  the  addition  it  makes  to  their  wages  ? — 
I  put  it  rather  on  that  ground. 

529.  It  makes  them  more  contented  and  gives 
them  a  feeling  of  solidarity  of  interest  with  their 
employers  ? — It  does. 

530.  You  do  not  agree  then  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  yesterday*  that  profit- 
sharing  is  not  good  for  the  workmen  j — I  do 
not. 

531.  That  has  not  been  your  experience  ? — It 
has  not. 

632.  Have  you  ever  tried  co-operative  pro- 
duction in  the  fuller  sense  of  giving  to  the 
workmen  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  enter- 
prise and  a  share  in  the  capital  ? — In  the  Paislej'' 
Manufacturing  Society  to  which  I  have  referred 
before,  the  workers  are  admissible  to  the 
government  of  the  society,  and  I  have  said  that 
one  of  their  ordinary  workers  is  chairman  of 
the  board. 

533.  How  far  have  the  workmen  taken 
advantage  of  that  privilege  ? — Which  society  do 
you  refer  to. 

534.  To  the  Paisley  Society  ?— Very  fully. 
Even  the  women  take  out  shares  and  attend  the 
meetings  I  understand,  though  I  am  not  a 
member. 

535.  Do  they  exercise  a  real  conti'ol  over 
the  management  ? — They  must  by  the  votes. 
The  question  came  up  at  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  as  to  whether  the  servants  should 
be  removed  from  the  board  of  management, 
on  a  motion  that  had  been  tabled,  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  strong  feeling  was 
the  other  way,  because  by  vote  it  was  settled 
that  things  should  go  on  as  they  were  going. 

536.  Has  that  Society  been  a  commercial 
success  ? — Very  prosperous. 

537.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  same  experi- 
ment tried  by  other  societies  ? — In  the  Whole- 
sale I  have  already  proposed  it,  and  it  has 
been  negatived. 

638.  You  have  proposed  it  ? — On  the  board, 
but  it  is  not  looked  favourably  upon ;  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  possibly  it  might  minimise  any  chance  of 
disputes  between  capital  and  labour  in  the  form 
in  which  we  are  conducting  our  business. 

*  See  questions  195-210. 
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539.  Do  you  think  that  that  form  of  co- 
operation is  suited  to  all  your  productive 
branches,  or  only  to  some  of  them  ;  for  instance, 
is  it  better  suited  to  the  boot  trade  than  to  the 
drapeiy  trade.  I  merely  give  those  as  examples 
of  what  I  mean  ? — Would  you  put  it  in  another 
■way, — are  there  only  some  industries  suited  to 
our  method  of  doing  it '? 

540.  Quite  so  ? — No,  I  think  all  the  industries 
that  we  have  tackled,  and  we  have  about 
14  of  them,  have  yielded  to  us  about  the 
same  amount  of  success.  It  would  be  different 
if  each  of  those  industries  had  started  as  a 
separate  society.  Elements  would  come  in 
that  would  show  the  differences,  and  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  a  matter  of  degree  in  the 
various  industries. 

641.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  the  giving 
to  the  workers  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  concern  would  lead  to  want  of  discipline  ? 
— Personally,  I  do  not. 

o  i2.  It  has  not  done  so  at  Paisley  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

543.  Now,  Mr.  Mitchell  described  yesterday* 
what  was  his  ultimate  ideal  of  co-operation,  if  I 
understood  him  rightly,  that  ideal  was  a  vast  uni- 
versal co-operative  store,  which  should  eventually 
absorb  all  the  productive  energy  of  the  country 
into  itself.  Is  that  the  kind  of  ideal  which  you 
also  desire  to  see  realised  ? — No. 

544.  But  you  have  your  own  ideas  as  _  to 
what  should  be  the  outcome  of  co-operati^'e 
effort  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

545.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  those 
ideas  are  ? — I  should-  fancy  that  unless  human 
nature'  was  greatly  altered  it  would  never  be 
possible  for  men  to  all  work  in  one  co-opera- 
tive   society. 


never 
work  in 
We  must  take  things  as  they 
are,  and  1  think  the  development  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  wholesale  will  only  extend  so  far 
as  productive  thought  extends  ainong  the 
people  who  join  the  co-operative  retail  societies. 
Beyond  that  I  do  not  ^ 
operation  can  go  much 
is  to  my  mind  its  limit,  but  without  that  circle 
there  is  a  large  and  important  force  in  the 
trades  unions  of  our  country  who  each  of  them, 
I  think,  should  have  a  productive  wing  attached 
to  their  union  in  which  they  could  at  least  for 
a  time  experiment  as  to  whether  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  their  own  industries  or  not,  and  in 
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them,  and  whilst  still  keeping  some  little  control 
of  the  business,  will  admit  their  woikers  to  a 
share  in  the  management,  and  also  to  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  concern  in  which  they  live.  I 
think  it  is  in  these  three  directions,  with  the 
extended  knowledge  of  commerce  which  is 
coming  to  working  men,  that  it  will  develop, 
and  in  that  way  I  think  a  larger  area  would  be 
brought  in,  and  there  would  be  a  more  likely 
chance  of  success  than  there  would  be  by  having 
one  hard  and  fast  system,  in  wliich  everybody 
was  supposed  to  come  in,  and  adhere  to. 

546.  Then  what  you  look  forward  to  would  be 
first  a  great  extension  of  co-operative  production, 

secondly,  production  by  trades  unions ? — Yes. 

547. which  so  far  can  hardly  be  said  to 

have  been  tried,  and  thirdly,  a  development  of 
the  system  of  profit-sharing  under  the  individual 
capitalist  ? — If  you  allow  me  to  develop  my  idea 
a  little  further,  I  should  say,  in   the  interests  of 
the  trades  unions,  that  I  think  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  these  disputes,  which 
unfortunately  occur  so  often,  that  there  should 
be  some  real  ground  of  certainty.     While  the 
capitalist  frequently   says  that  his  business  is 
not  paying,  the  workmen   say  that  they  have 
good  knowledge  that  it  is  paying.     If  they  have 
a  productive  wing  on   each  industry  I  am  quite 
certain  that  this  question  would  find  its  proper 
level,   and  each  would  be  aware   of  the  exact 
position    of  affairs.     I    need  not   tell  you  that 
since   going  into   business   in   14  industries    in 
Scotland  we  have  learned  many  things  regarding 
profits  and   the    difficulties    of    conducting    the 
businesses  which  we  knew  nothing  of  before. 

548.  Would  you  propose  then  to  lend  money 
to  trades  unions  if  they  desired    to    employ  it 


think   wholesale 
further.       That 


co- 
is 


for  productive  purposes  ? — The  matter  is  a 
difiicult  one,  aud  1  foresaw  that  that  question 
should  arise,  but,  on  good  security,  I  should 
not  have  the  least  hesitation  in  advising  the 
Wholesale  of  Scotland  to  finance  productive 
stores  that  did  not  come  in  conflict  with  their 
own  productive  departments. 

549.  Then  your  view  is  this,  that  while  you 
would  not  consider  it  desirable  to  advise  co- 
operative societies  to  invest  their  funds  in  con- 
cerns that  would  not  pay,  yet,  provided  that  this 
primary  condition  was  satisfied,  you  think  that 
they  ousht  to  supply  capital  to  anything  in  the 
shape  of  co-operation  calculated  to  promote  the 


which  a  part  of  their  funds  might  be  laid  aside  to  general  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  ? 
finance.  In  this  way  I  think  that  in  time  it  is  certainly.  I  have  declined  to  support 
quite  possible  that  many  industries  in  this 
country  might  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
workers,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  .the  workers 
I  think  for  the  gocd  of  the  whole  community. 
The  result,  I  think,  would  bs  greater  than  that 
spoken  of  by  the  previous  witness,  because  there 


-Most 
some 
ventures  in  co-operation,  simply  because  I  did  not 
see  their  way  to  success,  and  I  had  good  reasons 
for  doing  so ;  but  in  every  case  where  there  is  a 
chance  of  success,  where  there  are  surplus  funds 
made  by  co-operation,  I  should  say  those  funds 
should  be  made  available  on  good  security  for 


would  be  more  people  interested,  and  the  change     gtUl  developing  and  furthering  co-operative  ideas, 
would  not  be  so  violent.     The  other  form  which  "     '       "  ,.__•_  „_,-.-i  x,..-„-._ 

•-might  run  alongside  of  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  co-operative  associations  with  the  produc- 
tives  and  the  trades  unions  would  be  those  associa- 
tions, which  I  think  seera  almost  near  at  hand, 
where  capitalists  will  associate  their  workers  with 


*  See  questions  368-375. 


550.  Are  there  any  trades  in  which  you  think 
that  co-operative  fun;ls  might  be  invested,  with 
special  advantage  in  the  first  instance,  with  the' 
view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes:  •  For  instance,  do  you  think  you  could 
advantageously  employ  those  funds  in  starting 
businesses  which  are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
the  hands  of  what  are  called  sweating  trades  ? 
—When    we  come  to  the    shirt  making  m  the 
Wholesale,  possibly  I  could  say  something  on  that 

point.  .         r  L-       ■ 

551.  You  refer  to  this  question  of  sweating  in 
shirt  mxking,  and  you  say  yoa  have  given  your 
employes  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than 
many  maker.s  outside.  D.)  you  pay  all  your 
Workpeople  in  that  industry  piece-work  wages  ? 

We  pay  all  our  workpeople  in  that  industry 

pie"e-work  wages. 

552.  I  presume  that  you  get  better  workers 
than  are  employed  by  those  firms  who  pay  the 
lower  wages  ?— We  get  the  best,  1  believe  ;_  we 
hiive  the  choice.  We  make  shirts,  I  tliink  it  is 
stated  in  my  evidence,  at  3s.  6d.  a  dozen  which 
isS\d.  per  shirt.  We  pay  for  the  lowest  class 
of  shirts  made  in  our  factory  2s.  3d.  a  dozen, 
which  would  be  2;d  a  shirt  on  the  labour  ex- 
pended. The  average  wage  of  the  fa^itory 
machinist  is  12.? ,  some  of  them  running  as  high 
as  U.  a  week  for  making  shirts. 

553.  But  if  you  pay  higher  wages  corre- 
sponding to  the  superior  excellence  of  your 
workmen,  does  that  in  any  way^  benefit  tlie 
inferior  workers  in  the  same  trade  ?  - 1  think 
certainly  it  would  be  bringing  in  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  The  majority  are  better,  and  the 
minority  would  very  likely  strive  to  reach  the 
better  standard. 

554.  Have  you  any  rules  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  married  women? — We  do  not 
encourage  married  women  to  come  about  the 
place.  The  finishers,  as  you  possibly  know, 
are  generally  old  women  or  widows,  who  have 
some  household  duties  to  perform,  and  we  give 
them  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the  factory  at 
such  hours  as  will  suit  them,  and  in  this  way 
we  find  that  we  can  get  all  the  work  done  in 
the  factory,  instead  of  handing  it  out  as  for- 
merly. But  to  encourage  that  system,  or  rather 
to  bring  it  about,  we  had  to  off"er  a  premium 
that  would  give  3d.,  I  think,  on  evBry  Is. 
earning,  if  they  would  come  in  and  do  the  work 
inside.  We  have  succeeded,  and  not  a  single 
shirt  goes  outside  the  factory  now  to  the  homes 
of  the  people. 

555.  You  have  not  any  absolute  rule  against 
the  employment  of  married  wnmen,  but  simply 
you  do  not  encourage  their  employment  ? — The 
rule  is  an  internal  arrangement.  We  give 
instructions  to  the  managers  that  they  do  not 
encourage  it. 

556.  And  you  do  all  that  you  can  to  dis- 
courage home  work  ? —  \Ve  do  none  at  all.  There 
is  not  a  pennyworth  goes  out  of  any  of  the 
factories. 

557.  I  think  you  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  vour  funds  to  the  object  aimed  at  by  building 
societies,  that  of  supplying  the  workmen  and 
their  families  with  houses.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  providing  old  age 
pensions  by  means  of  your  financial  resources  ? 
— We  have  had  some  discussions  on  the  subject, 
but  if  you  ask  my  opinion  on  that  matter  I 
should  say  that  my  experience  with  consistent 
co-operators  is  that  they  do  not  require  pensions. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 
With  consistent  co-operators  living  a  fair  life, 
they  do  not  require  it.  To  prove  that  I  can  put 
in  a  statement  taken  from  the  books  of  the  St. 
Cuthbert's  Society,  Edinburgh,  in  which  10  of 
the  old  members,  taken  at  random,  have  in  10 
years  been  paid,  or  had  put  to  their  credit 
1.575^.  (see  Appendix  XIX.) 

558.  I  only  ask  the  question  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  are  able  to  pay  so  high  an  interest 
as  4  per  cent,  on  your  loan  capital,  and  5  per 
cent,  on  share  capital,  you  could  deal  with  this 
question,  which  is  one  of  great  difiiculty.  Go- 
vernment annuities,  I  think,  are  calculated 
at  2 1  per  cent.  ?— Yes.  The  necessity  I  do 
not  think  is  present  amongst  us.  Unfortunately 
I  have  to  confess  that  co-operation  has  not  been 
Carrie  I  down  to  the  dregs  of  society,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  some  day.  In  that  way  we  are 
brought  into  contact  with  possibly  the  best  of 
the  working  classes,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
men  of  sober  habits  and  are  efficient  workmen, 
the  consequence  is  that  when  old  age  strikes 
them  they  are  provided  for.  Many  of  them  are 
their  own  landlords. 

Professor  Marshall. 

559.  Am  I  right  in  putting  your  position  a  a 
midway  between  that  of  the  extreme  opponents 
of  profit-sharing,  and  that  of  the  extreme  advo- 
cates of  it  ? — I  think  we  lean  nearer  to  the 
extreme  advocates  of  it,  but  we  are  between 
them. 

560.  But  you  do  not  go  so  far  as  those  who 
hold  that  where  there  is  no  profit-sharing  there 
can  be  no  co-operation,  do  you.  Would  you 
hold  that  conditions  may  arise  under  which 
profit  sharing  is  not  possible,  and  yet  under 
which  the  co-operation  spirit  may  be  at  work  ? 
—  I  confess  to  that,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of 
true  co-o])eration  without  the  necessity  of 
stiaring  part  of  the  profits  with  the  workers,  if 
profit  exists. 

561.  You  regard  the  benefit  of  co-operation 
as  of  two  kinds,  material  and  moral  ?-— I  do. 

562.  And  for  the  inoral  benefit  you  think  it 
is  important  that  occupation  should  be  found  for 
the  heads  as  well  as  for  the  hunds  of  the  work- 
men ? — I  do  think  so,  and  that  comes  out  very 
strongly  at  all  our  district  meetings,  where  they 
set  their  faces  strongly  against  all  forms  of 
sweating,  and  all  forms  of  adulteration  and 
liglit  weight. 

563.  And  you  think  that  this  occupation  for 
the  head  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  businesses  in  which 
they  are  themselves  working ;  that  they  should 
be  interested  by  a  share  in  the  profits  and  other- 
wise in  the  management  of  the  business,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  something  ex- 
ternal to  them  ?  — I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
personally  that  the  scheme  will  never  be  com- 
plete till  the  worker  has  some  voice  in  the  works 
in  which  he  is  employed. 

564.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour,  tliat 
it  was  possible  roughly  to  give  a  share  of  the 
profits  in   all  the  productive   branches   of  the 
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Wholesale  because  they  were  connected  together, 
but  that  if  some  of  those  businesses  were  sepa- 
rated it  might  be  rather  difficult  to  apply  the 
profit-sharing  scheme  all  round? — It  would  be. 
Where  we  have  14  industries  running  each  of 
them  yielding  different  profits,  and  the,  work- 
people to  a  large  extent  on  common  ground,  we 
think  it  would  be  a  cause  of  friction  and  ill- 
feeling,  if  some  got  a  third  of  what  others  got, 
perhaps  when  they  might  have  worked  quite  as 
liard  as  the  others.  I  do  not  require  to  tell  you. 
Professor  Marshall,  that  the  workers  are  not  the 
only  factors  in  making  profits. 

.")65.  Could  you  give  the  causes  whicli  render 
the  application  of  tlie  profit-sharing  system 
more  difficult  of  application  in  some  classes  of 
business  than  in  others  ? — You  mean  ;is  to 
the  result  to  the  individual. 

566.  I  mean  ^as  to  the  importance  in  par- 
ticular of  the  element  of  wages  as  compared 
with  the  element  of  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  stocks  ? — Yes,  that  difficulty  has  crept  in 
already  in  our  efforts,  and  some  scheme  will 
have  to  be  devised  to  put  it  on  a  more 
equitable  basis.  In  some  industries  the  relation 
of  wages  to  stock  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
is  between  labour  and  the  value  of  stock.  If 
I  took  a  corn  mill  or  some  great  industry, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  the  profits 
upon  the  same  basis  as  we  divide  it  to-day 
in  the  case  of  the  14  industries  I  have  before  me. 

567.  That  is  to  say  that  in  those  industries 
in  which  the  labour  business  is  small  as  com- 
jiared  with  the  outlay  of  its  capital,  and  still 
more  where  it  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
outh.y  on  raw  material,  the  value  of  which 
changes  rapidly,  there  is  a  very  much  greater 
difficulty  in  defining  what  share  of  the  profits  is 
due  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  worker  ? — 
There  is  great  difficulty,  but  a  scheme  could  be 
framed  where  it  could  be  equitably  dealt  with. 
I  have  one  industry  in  our  own  case  at  Glasgow, 
where  we  enter  into  preserve-making,  and  the 
wawes  of  the  workpeople  are  almost  infinitesimal 
compared  with  some  other  industries  who  work 
with  stock  of  smaller  bulk,  but  of  different 
value.  In  a  tobacco  manufactory  I  think  the  case 
would  hold  good  there.  The  wages  bill  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  stock,  and 
therefore  some  new  scheme  will  have  to  be  found 
where  we  can  more  equitably  recompense  the 
workers. 

568.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  It  has  been 
said  by  many  people  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental distinction  betvreen  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  distribution  and  production.  Is 
not  it  your  view  that  the  reason  why  profit- 
sharing  cannot  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  in 
distribution,  is  that  distribution  is  an  extreme 
case  of  industries,  like  those  you  have  just 
mentioned,  in  which  the  labour  bill  is  very 
small  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  value  of 
stock  ? — That  is  so.  The  difficulty  occurs 
there. 

569.  And  therefore  the  question  whether  there 
is  aiundamental  distinction  between  trade  and 
production  does  not  settle  the  question  as  to 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

whether  profit-sharing  might  not  be  applied  in 
production,  though  it  cannot  be  applied  in  all 
distributive  businesses  ? — It  does  not.  I  should 
like  to  qualify  that  bj'  saying  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  distributive  branches  where  profit-sharing 
may  not  be  applied. 

570.  I  understand  that  you  yourself  think 
that  profit-sharing  might  be  applied  in  all 
distributive  branches  ? — Most  certainly. 

571.  I  should  think  so  myself :  but  at  the  same 
time  you  would  admit  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  would  consider  that  it  is  inapplicable 
in  distribution  and  that  in  fact  there  are  very 
few  distributive  stores  that  give  a  share  of  the 
profits  to  the  workpeople  1 — There  are  very  few, 
but  the  difficulty  is  rather  a  matter  of  will  than 
a  difficulty  in  the  technical  arrangement  of  the 
scheme. 

572.  Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  the  influence 
on  the  worker  of  the  profits  in  the  distribution 
stores  would  not  be  nearly  as  great  as  m  the 
case,  say,  of  a  boot  factory,  where  the  labour  is 
important  relatively  to  the  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

573.  I  think  you  will  hold  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two  extremes  also  in 
another  important  matter,  that  is  on  the 
question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  centralise 
completely  or  to  decentralise  completely  ? — In 
production  or  distribution. 

574.  In  CO  operation  as  a  whole.  You  think 
that  there  are  some  trades  in  which  centralisation 
is  necessary,  but  you  would  not  wish  centrali- 
sation for  the  s-ike  of  centralisation  ? — I  would 
not.  While  it  may  be  cited  against  me  before  I 
am  done  here  that  I  have  been  to  some  extent 
the  cause  of  having  led  in  some  way  the  centrali- 
sation efforts  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  in 
the  Shield  Hall  works  at  Govan.  It  is  merely 
an  experiment  there,  and  the  ground  has  been 
built  upon  in  the  five  years  in  which  it  has  been 
rarried  on,  and  we  can  repeat  the  operation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  I  think 
disprove  the  assertion  that  has  been  made  that 
we  have  been  centralising. 

575.  Do  you  hold  that  the  increasing  ex- 
pensiveness  of  machinery  in  many  industries 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  start  small 
independent  productive  societies  ? — It  is  unless 
they  are  rich  in  many  cases,  and  is  the  cause  of 
their  failure. 

576.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  put  as  far  as  possible  independent 
societies  into  the  trades  in  which  there  is  no 
ecomomic  impossibility  ? — Yes,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  come  into  conflict  with  societies  in  a 
given  market. 

577.  But  generally  speaking  would  you  pre- 
fer that  the  Wholesale,  representing  the  centra- 
lised part  of  the  movement  should  avoid  those 
industries  in  which  there  was  not  a  very  great 
capital  necessarily  employed,  and  in  which 
therefore  independent  societies  would  have  a 
chance? — [  do  not  think  that  the  thought  has 
gone  in  that  direction,  for  this  reason,  that  we 
have  generally  taken  up  those  industries  that 
are  likely  to  have  the  most  capital  expended 
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Professor  Marshall — continued, 
upon  them,  knowing  that  productive  inde- 
pendent effort  outside  could  not  tackle  those 
industries.  The  chances  are  they  will  take  to 
those  industries  that  are  less  complex  and  more 
easily  managed. 

578.  You  stated  to  Mr.  Balfour  that  you 
thought  there  was  great  room  for  the  under- 
taking of  co-operative  enterprises  by  trades 
unions  ? — I  think  so. 

579.  I  believe  you  have  some  experience 
in  Glasgow,  of  giving  contracts  in  two  parts,  the 
contract  for  material,  and  the  contract  for 
labour  being  separate  ? — I  think  in  the  Glasgow 
Town  Council  that  is  so  in  regard  to  policemen's 
clothing  and  the  officials'  clothing  ;  that  is,  the 
cloth  is  estimated  for  and  the  work  is  estimated 
for  separately,  I  think  that  is  so. 

580.  And  you  are  aware  that  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  encouraging  co-operation 
by  workmen's  associations  ? — I  understand  so. 

581.  And  you  think  that  might  be  carried 
much  f  urthpr  ? — I  think  so.  There  is  a  case  in 
point.  While  I  know  it  is  the  case  in  Italy  ; 
I  know  that  we  have  also  carried  it  out  in 
Glasgow.  In  one  case  where  we  estimated  it 
for  the  firemen's  clothing  ngainst  all  comers,  and 
the  Wholesale  Society  got  it.  I  cannot  ^say 
certainly  just  now  whether  thfre  was  a  separate 
estimate  in  that  case  for  the  clothing,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  policemen's  clothing;  I  know 
there  was,  and  in  tliis  way  I  think  that  if 
estimates  were  taken  for  materials  and  estimates 
were  taken  for  labour,  there  would  be  a  greater 
chance  for  working  men's  societies  succeeding 
and  the  work  being  done  under  favourable 
conditions  for  the  worker. 

582.  Do  you  think,  if  this  were  carried  out 
es-teusively,  we  should  retain  the  elasticity  of  the 
jiresent  system  and  yet  enable  workei'S  to  get 
many  of  the  solid  advantages  of  co-operation  ? — 
I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

583.  You  think  it  is  rather  a  matter  to  be 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  Imperial  and  Local 
Governments,  do  you  ? — I  would  rather  have  it  by 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  working  people. 

584.  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  it  sliould  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  and  Local 
Governments,  that  thej"-  should  consider  it  always 
before  giving  out  their  contracts  ? — Yes,  I 
misunderstood  you. 

585.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Government 
should  take  any  initiative  in  starting  it,  I  meant 
that  they  should  themselves  so  arracge  their 
work  gi\'en  out  to  contract  that  some  of  it  could 
be  taken  by  associations  of  working  men  who 
had  not  a  large  ca])ital,  I  mean  by  associations 
t'.)  be  combined  for  that  purpose,  whether  they 
were  cooperative  associations  already  or  not? 

Sir  Michud  Hicls-Beach. 

By  dividing  the  contract  into  a  contract  for 
materials  and  another  for  labour  ? — That  would 
not  exclude  co-operative  societies,  but  it  would 
give  a  better  chance  to  the  workers  of  manipu- 
lating the  eloth  according  to  their  money. 


Professor  Marshall'. 

586.  You  have  told  us  a  little  as  to  the  kind 
of  business  advantages  that  the  ordinary  member 
of  a  store  gets  from  attending  the  meetings  and 
entering  into  the  difficult  questions  with  regard 
to  the  store  ? — Yes. 

587.  But  I  think  you  have  more  to  say; 
would  you  tell  us  about  it  more  at  length  ? — You 
mean  the  training  generally  of  the  co-operators. 

588.  Yes  ? — I  fancy  that  most  of  us,  as  work- 
ing men  who  join  co-operative  societies  are  trade 
unionists  long  before  we  come  into  contact  with 
our  fellows,  and  have  some  very  crude  ideas  as  ■ 
to  co-operation.  Our  new  members  are  the  most 
ardent  men  for  upsetting  old  institutions,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad,  so  much  as  that  they  would  like  to  see 
some  new  fad  carried  out.  In  this  way  I  think 
it  has  had  a  sobering  and  steadying  effect,  while 
it  has  added  greatly  to  their  knowledge  of  how 
businesses  of  this  kind  are  conducted,  and  it  has 
given  them  some  idea  of  the  relation  which  what 
is  called  profit  bears  to  other  funds,  and  it  has 
shown  them  also  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a 
huge  commercial  concern  employing  a  number  of 
people,  and  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  the 
interests  of  the  employer  and  employed,  and  for 
the  first  time  possibly  he  gets  a  sight  into  the 
history  of  the  commercial  institutions.  Many 
of  us  hold  strongly  to  our  class  views,  and  we 
see  that  there  are  ver}'  great  difficulties  from  the 
employers'  point  of  view. 

589.  And  you  think  that  a  great  advantage  is 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  co-operative  enterprises  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  it  is  a  training  ground 
for  all  our  people. 

590.  Most  of  the  stores  have  already  some 
workshops  for  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  have 
they  not  ? — Nearly  all  the  stores,  even  the 
village  stores. 

591.  And  the  members  of  the  stores  get  some 
training  in  connexion  with  those  workshops  ? — 
They  do. 

592.  But  the  problems  are  not  of  the  same 
order  as  they  are  in  a  business  that  enters  into 
competition  with  large  capitalists.  The  problems 
are  very  simple  ? — The  problems  are  very  simple 
comparatively. 

593.  In  the  management,  however,  of  farms 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stores 
they  would  be  brought  directly  into  contact 
witii  difficult  questions,  would  not  they  ? — Yes, 
they  are  new  to  the  questions  entirely. 

594.  Are  there  not  two  .sorts  of  farms?  I 
think  that  you  have  in  mind  one  sort,  very  small 
farms  of  a  few  acres  each  to  supply  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  a  certain  store  with  dairy  produce 
and  garden  produce,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

595.  And  there  is  another  sort  of  farm  of  a 
somewhat  larger  character  not  necessarilysituated 
near  to  the  towns  or  to  the  stores,  but  which  would 
supply  a  considerable  number  of  stores  ? — We 
have  just  begun  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  very 
first  year's  tenancy  and  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
results,  but  we  liave  taken  off  our  first  farm 
280  acres,  and  we  expect  to  extend  this  scheme 
to  all  the  counties   in  Scotland  in  each  of  which 
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we  expect  to  grow  produce  for  the  supplies  of 
the  country. 

596.  That  would  be  almost  entirely  pastoral 
produce  ? — Largely,  and  of  cattle  also. 

597.  That  and  garden  produce  ? — Garden 
produce  is  largely  contributed  or  more  likely 
to  be  contributed  by  the  local  farms  connected 
with  the  individual  stores. 

598.  Yes,  but  they  still  do  buy  vegetables  and 
and  things  of  that  sort  in  the  outside  market  ? — 
Very  largely. 

599.  And  that  might  be  supplied  by  these 
farms  ? — Very  possibly. 

600.  Then  one  moi-e  point  with  regard  to  the 
work  the  Scottish  Wholesale  is  doing  for  what 
might  be  called  the  sweated  class.  I  understand 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  who 
found  it  difficult  to  leave  their  homes  could  not 
be  induced  to  come  to  the  factories  except  by 
your  paying  a  little  more  than  the  market 
rate  ? — Yes,  it  came  about  in  this  way  that 
while  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  all  our 
work  done  in  the  factories  so  that  we  could  see 
under  what  conditions  it  was  done  and  have 
control  over  it  and  understand  it,  we  found  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  that  about.  We  found 
that  the  class  of  people  who  were  employed  for 
this  shirt  finishing  were  people  who  had  large 
household  duties ;  perhaps  a  woman  with  some 
children,  or  a  husband  partially  or  completely 
on  the  sick  list,  and  they  would  not  give  us  a 
whole  day  in  a  factory,  but  would  only  work 
at  it  for  a  while.  Then  it  struck  us  that  by 
offering  a  premium  of  this  kind  we  might  get 
them  to  come  in,  so  we  offered  them  a  certain 
amount  over  what  we  would  offer  to  the  ordinary 
workers.  We  gave  them  25  per  cent,  upon 
the  price  that  they  would  get  if  the  work  were 
taken  out.  That  is  they  get  Is.  3d.  where  they 
got  only  Is.  on  the  labour  done  before.  There 
is  no  work  now  given  out. 

601.  It  comes  to  this,  does  not  it,  that  you  are 
proposing  a  mild  discipline  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workers,  by  which  in  the  first 
instance  you  lose  a  little  money  but  which  will 
come  back  to  you  perhaps,  and  certainly  to  the 
country,  through  the  fact  of  the  work  being 
done  in  that  better  way  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of 
it,  but  1  question  if  we  are  losing  by  it,  I  believe 
we  had  great  difficulty  possibly  in  getting  back 
our  property,  and  we  got  it  back  sometimes  in 
huch  a  condition  that  it  was  a  loss  to  us.  But 
taking  it  all  through'  I  question  if  we  lost  any 
money,  on  it  while  I  believe  the  discipline  on  the 
people  has  had  a  good  influence. 

602.  You  are  taking  the  risk  of  losing  a  little 
money,  feeling  in  the  long  run  that  it  will 
come  back  <o  the  country  if  not  to  you  ? — That 
is  it,  we  have  taken  that  risk. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

603.  What  are  the  hours  per  day  worked  by 
your  employes  ? — In  the  industries  I  have  been 
speaking  of  where  the  work  is  done  by  people 
wlio  are  not  connected  with  trades  unions,  such 
as  shirt  makers  they  are  not  fixed,  but  with 
some    won\en    who    are    connected    with    the 
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Women's  Provident  and  Protective  League  they 
have  been  fixed,  but  they  have  no  particular 
hours  in  the  shirt-making  industry,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  directors 
of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  that  they  should  fix  so 
low  a  number  as  44  hours  per  week,  that  is  in 
the  clothing  and  shirt  factories  where  there  was 
no  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  the 
other  industry  such  as  boot  making  there  are 
the  regular  hours  of  the  trade.  In  the  printing 
it  is  2^  hours  less;  and  in  the  cabinet-making 
it  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  industries. 

604.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  the 
number  of  hours  ? — The  hours  worked  in  each 
industry. 

606.  Yes  ?— In  the  boot  and  shoe  and  curry- 
ing factories  it  is  52  hours  per  week;  in  the 
cabinet-making  it  is  51  per  week  ;  in  the  print- 
ing it  is  50  per  week  ;  in  preserves  53  per  week ; 
in  the  clothing  it  is  44  hours  per  week  ;  in  the 
hosiery  it  is  44  per  week,  and  in  the  distributive 
it  is  from  45  to  50  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Tait. 

606.  By  distribution  you  mean  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  wholesale  goods  to  the  wholesale 
societies  ?— Yes,  bjit  Mr.  Abraham  I  think  asks 
his  question  as  to  the  Wholesale. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

607.  What  is  it  on  the  average  1 — About  48 
hours. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

608.  What  are  the  hours  in  the  retail  stores  1 — 
In  the  retail  stores  they  are  about  55  hours  on  the 
average  over  Scotland.  I  am  speaking  roundly, 
the  average  might  be  either  up  or  down,  but  as 
I  see  the  figures  before  me  it  might  be  about 
48  or  49  hours  at  the  Wholesale. 

609.  By  what  standard  are  the  wages  fixed 
and  regulated  in  your  workshops  ? — The  trades 
union  officials  as  I  stated  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Union  fixed  a  standard  of  wages  some  years  ago 
which  is  printed  and  signed  by  both  parties  and 
hung  up  in  our  places  and  upon  that  statement 
we  go,  and  it  differs  entirely,  I  understand,  from 
the  statements  that  obtain  in  other  places, 
possibly  that  is  because  we  call  upon  the  work- 
men to  make  a  class  of  goods  that  they  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  make  before. 

610.  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  Commission 
as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  ? — The  statement 
is  a  very  volun)inous  one  and  covers  so  much 
ground  as  regards  boots  and  shoes,  but  I  could 
put  it  in  if  desired,  it  is  a  printed  statement. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
Let  it  be  put  in. — {See  Appendic  XX.) 

Mr.  Abraham. 

611.  As  a  rule  you  pay  the  highest  wages 
payable  in  the  trade? — We  pay  the  highest 
wages  payaljle  in  the  trade,  and  we  think,  and 
the   men  say,   that   in   some   cases   we   pay    a 
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little  more.     We   pay  more  for  boot  and   shoe 
making  than  we  can  buy  the  same  boot  for  made 
in  Northampton  and   Leicester,  that  is  for  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

612.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  you  liave  paid 
higher  wages  than  it  is  the  rule  to  pay  it 
would  seem  that  you  also  have  been  able  to  make 
a  prolit  and  so  share  it  between  the  M'orkers 
and  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

613.  Would  you  recommend  the  application 
of  that  principle  to  other  larger  trades  than 
you  are  working  in  now  ? — Yes,  my  experience 
has  been  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  such 
that  I  do  not  know  that  magnitude  would 
effect  the  principle  at  all ;  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  organisation  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed,  and,  of  course,  the  necessary  amount 
of  capital  to  finance. 

614.  In  your  opinion  then,  would  good  wages 
with  a  share  of  the  profits,  or  the  promise  of  an 
old-age  pension  give  the  greater  stimulus  to 
thrift  and  prudence  amongst  }ou  ? — I  think  the 
immediate  results  would. 

Mr.  ToTii  Mann. 

615.  I  would  like  to  put  one  or  two  questions 
concerning  the  method  of  control ;  do  I  under  - 
stand  you  to  say  that  you  are  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  workmen  sharing  in  the  rnatjagement 
of  productive  establishments  ? — Personally,  yes. 

616.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  that 
should  be  general  ? — I  think  so 

617.  In  the  whole  of  your  experience  have 
you  found  any  of  the  societies  that  have  tried 
it  fail  because  they  did  not  insist  upon  the 
requisite  discipline,  or  successfully  maintain  it  ? 
— I  know  some  societies  have  failed  where  it 
has  obtained,  but  I  do  not  set  down  the  failure 
to  that. 

618.  Now  in  the  sharing  of  profits  you  have 
expressed  youtself  very  distinctly  that  discipline 
is  necessary,  I  think  ;  do  you  add  that  ? — And 
necessary  ;  and  I  could  give  my  reasons. 

619.  Mr.  Balfour  put  a  question  to  you  to 
which  I  did  not  catch  your  answer  ;  he  asked 
the  ideal  or  object  at  which  you  were  aiming  at, 
and  what  did  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  the  co-operatis'e  movement.  What  did  you 
say  to  that  ? — We  hope  to  accomplish  a  better 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  a 
conciliation  of  the  forces  of  capital  and  labour 
generally.  The  question  I  think  was  asked 
either  by  Mr.  Balfour  or  Professor  Marshall, 
and  the  answer  I  gave  w£is  one  as  to  the  ultimate 
view  I  had  of  the  movement.  Is  that  what  you 
refer  to.* 

6-0.  Yes  ? — I  expressed  the  belief  that  whole- 
sale co-operation  could  not  extend  very  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  retail  organisation,  and 
its  growth  would  be  determined  very  largely  by 
the  spread  of  co-operative  thought  in  the  various 
localities  of  the  country.  That  it  could  ever 
possibly  overtake  all  the  industries  of  the 
countiy  I  have  no  belief  in  ;  that  it  would  be 
desirable  I  question ;  but  that  collective  effort 
should  be  encouraged  I  liave  no  doubt ;  and  in 


*  See  questions  543-550. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann-^conthmed. 
other  directions  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
sympathy,  in  whatever  form  it  may  come,  with 
a  scheme  if  it  includes  the  good  of  tlie  largest 
possible  number.  It  is  very  little  to  me,  in  fact 
what  is  the  method  that  is  taken.  I  do  not  put 
wholesale  co-operation  above  othtr  schemes,  and 
I  !im  open  every  morning  to  take  new  ideas 
which  will  lead  to  better  results. 

621.  Then  your  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
organisation  of  trade  with  a  view  of  getting 
control  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
is  that  so  ? — To  the  words  in  which  you  have 
put  it  I  could  scarcely  say  yes,  but  if  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  total,  I  say  yes. 

622.  I  understimd  that  you  are  engaged  in  dis- 
tributive co-operation,  and  you  are  following  that 
up  as  rapidly  as  you  can  with  jjroductive  co- 
operation ;  and  I  think  you  have  expressed 
yourself  favourably  to  decentralisation.  You, 
nevertheless,  also  exercise  some  control,  and 
evidently  desire  that  there  should  be  a  common 
understanding  between  each  of  these  separate 
productive  societies  ? — I  do. 

623.  If  this  is  extended  what  will  ultimately 
happen  ? — The  natural  result  will  be  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  other  traders  of  the  country. 

624.  If  we  may  for  the  moment  assume  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  to  be  the"  central  institution, 
then  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society 
would  exercise  a  controlling  power  upon  the 
entire  trade  of  Scotland  ? — I  should  not  say  so. 
I  should  give  the  greatest  possible  independence 
to  outside  societies ;  to  any  outside  organisation 
which  had  the  same  ends  in  view.  The  question 
put  to  me  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  the  table  was,  what  would  be  the  relation- 
ship ?  I  said,  so  far  as  we  were  likely  to  bo  a 
repository  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  move- 
ment, we  should  take  any  steps  to  enhance  it 
by  giving  it  on  security.  But  I  believe  in  inde- 
pendent organisation. 

62.').  Tliat  is,  you  approve  of  what  indspen- 
dence  is  requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
establishment ;  but  you  also  insist  upon  such 
provision  of  general  relations  as  will  guarantee 
harmonious  working  throughout  the  entire  con- 
cern ? — Yes,  entirely. 

626.  Now,  concerning  the  share  in  profit.  As 
you  appear  to  be  working  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  this  control  over  the  trade  of  the 
country,  does  it  matter  very  much  whether 
profits  are  shared  in  or  not,  do  you  think  ? — I 
think  so. 

627.  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  in  this 
way.  If  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  and  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
English  Whole!?a]e  are  equally  desirous  of 
i'urthering  the  movement  for  the  objects  stahed 
by  youi  self,  and  yesterday  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  very  small  concern,  will  it 
not,  whether  they  take  profits  or  not,  if  they 
take  a  relatively  high  wage,  and  then  throw  in 
the  rest  for  the  extension  of  the  movement  ? — 
Your  question  assumes  a  position  we  have  not 
arrived  at.  They  do  not  all  take  that  high 
interest.  If  it  were  as  you  put  it,  possibly  the 
i-esults  would  be  as  you  anticipate.     But  I  have 
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not  measured  profit-sharing  by  the  extra  zeal 
which  it  calls  forth.  I  have  measured  it  rather 
as  the  right  of  the  eTnploye  to  share  in  the  profit 
which  he  helps  to  make. 

628.  Now  if  you  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the 
prod  actio  i  of  a  man  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
is  equal,  we  will  say,  to  Si.  a  week,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  method  upon  which  you  decide 
wliat  wages  he  shall  take,  he  takes  the  whole  of 
that,  less  the  necessary  return  as  accepted  by 
yourselves  to  capital,  what  difierence  would 
there  be  as  compared  with  the  English  Whole- 
sale, where  he  took  the  same  amount,  say, 
21,  15s.  ? — There  would  be  no  difference  in  the 
amounts  perhaps  given,  but  that  does  not  settle 
the  question. 

629.  Would  it  afi'ect  the  co-operative  move- 
ment at  all.  Would  it  hinder  or  retard  or  help 
it  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

630.  Because  of  what  1 — -You  take  away  per- 
haps one  of  the  phases  of  the  movement.  lu  so 
far  as  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  Scotland 
at  least  are  concerned,  they  do  not  look  upon 
wages  as  being  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
they  point  to  the  time  when  labour  will  be 
interested  in  a  very  different  way. 

631.  "  Wa;^es  does  not  lead  to  the  settlement 
of  the  question."  That  means,  I  presume,  that 
you  object  to  the  wages  system  entirely  ? — 
Personally,  yes. 

632.  What  can  supersede  the  wagas  system  ? 
— ^A  share  in  the  profits. 

633.  But  wages  may  mean  anything,  may  it 
not ;  entirely  taking  everything  that  is  produced, 
less  managerial  expenses  ? — That  is  just  the 
reason  we  oppose  it,  because  it  may  mean  any- 
thing, and  it  is  very  often  fixed  on  some  traditional 
basis,  without  having  a  scientific  basis  at  all. 

634.  So  that  if  wages  should  be  made  to 
mean  the  entire  return  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  men's  labour,  less  managerial 
expenses,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  said  concerning 
profits,  does  it  ? — After  capital  and  managerial 
expenses  have  been  met,  then  I  think  the  best 
way  of  remunerating  labour  would  be  to  divide 
the  profits. 

635.  I  want  to  understand  why  it  is  that  you 
object  to  the  wages  system.  I  have  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  quite  what  tlie  next  step  would 
be.  If  we  object  to  the  wages  system  which 
you  have  objected  to,  it  means  that  those  who 
produce  value  by  their  labour,  whether  mental 
or  manual,  shalJ,  less  managerial  expenses, 
receive  all  that  they  produce  in  return,  does  it 
not  ? — Not  all.  After  the  usual  charges  have 
been  met  (and  of  course  an  encouragement  given 
to  trade,  as  in  the  co-operative  movement),  I 
would  give  purchasers  and  the  labourers  all  the 
profit  between  them. 

636.  Does  it  leave  any  essential  difference, 
whethes  it  is  termed  wages  or  profit,  if  the 
worker  gets  all  that  he  produces,  less  that  which 
is  fully  requisite  for  trade  ? — I  deny  that  he 
gets  all  he  should  do  in  wages. 

637.  You  deny  that  he  gets  it.  That  does 
nbt  show  that  the  wages  system  is  in  itself  bad, 
does  it  ? — No. 
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638.  It  is  a  case  of  what  we  term  wages  ? — 
Yes,  exactly.     It  is  a  term  that  wants  definition. 

639.  And  there  is  nothing  very  deep  in  this 
contention,  is  there,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
principle  as  to  whether  a  man  shares  or  not.  It 
is  the  proportion  which  he  gets  out  of  that 
which  he  produces,  is  it  not,  which  is  important  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  the  rewards  of  labour  by 
wages  has  had  that  effect  on  men  generally  that 
a  share  of  the  management  with  a  share  in  the 
profits  is  likely  to  call  forth. 

640.  May  I  put  il  in  another  way,  because  it 
is  to  my  mind  a  very  important  point.  We  will 
assume  the  total  value  of  a  man's  effort  is,  say, 
SI.  a  week.  What  you  are  striving  to  bring 
about  is  that  the  man  should  receive  all  that  he 
is  ethically  and  economically  entitled  to,  which 
will  mean  everything,  less  managerial  expenses, 
and  anything  else  that  you  may  think  worth 
while  to  throw  in  ;  and  I  think  you  have  thrown 
something  in.  Now  it  does  not  matter  whether 
that  is  taken  under  the  term  of  wages  or  under 
the  term  of  wages  and  profits,  provided  that  the 
aggregate  amount  he  takes  is  exactly  that  amount 
which  you  say  ought  to  go  to  him  as  the  worker 
who  produces  it.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
is  under  the  name  of  "  wages  "  only,  or  "  wages 
and  profits  "  ? — I  think  you  are  fighting  with 
terms. 

641.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  were  not 
fighting  with  terms  from  the  fact,  that  you  said 
there  was  really  a  difference  of  principle,  whereas 
what  you  are  concerned  about  is  that  the  worker 
shall  get  that  which  is  rightly  his  ;  and  that 
which  is  rightly  his  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
interpreted  very  similarly  by  yourself  or  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  ?— Yes. 

642  Then,  if  that  is  so,  I  think  there  is  not 
very  much  difference  between  you  except  as  to 
the  particular  method  which  serves  for  the  time 
being.  Although  you  say  you  do  not  want  to 
measure  the  increased  zeal  thrown  in  by  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  profit-sharing  ;  neverthe- 
less that  is  what  you  rely  upon  ? — No,  not 
necessarily.  You  say  it  would  not  matter  what 
you  call  it,  but  in  one  case  you  give  the  wages 
or  remuneration  in  coin,  and  in  the  other  case 
you  make  the  man  responsible  for  conducting  a 
large  business,  and  put  upon  him  responsibilities 
which  as  a  wage  earner  he  never  could  have. 

643.  I  notice  one  statement  on  page  6  "  Pre- 
"  serves.  We  employ  in  the  height  of  the  fruit 
"  season  about  200  workpeople,  principally 
"  females.  As  the  season  advances  we  have  to 
"  reduce  our  staff  slightly,  but  during  the  winter 
"  months  we  employ  perhaps  about  two-thirds  of 
"  the  above  number  making  marmalade,  labelling, 
"  &c."  Is  this  difficulty  of  finding  constant  em- 
ployment one  which  has  given  you  great  concern  ? 
—It  is. 

644.  Can  you  tell  us  what  conclusion  you 
have  arrived  at  upon  it  so  far  ? — One  of  the 
I'easons  which  actuated  us  in  starting  so  many 
industries  at  once  was  the  hope  of  getting  over 
this  very  evil.  Some  of  us  had  an  idea  that,  if 
we  started  the  industries  alongside  of  each  other, 
whose  seasons,  perhaps,  of  fulness,  were  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  of  the  year,  that  to  some  extent  we 
could  draft  tlie  workpeople  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  I  grant  you  it  was  perhaps  a  thought 
that  had  not  much  practicability  in  it,  and  the 
result  has  lieen  that  we  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful as  we  should  have  liked.  May  I 
an  illustration. 

64. 5.  I    should   be   glad, 
understand  what  you  have 
are  trying  to   overcome  tliis 
tailing  trade  with  trade  ? — Yes. 

646.  You  arc  really  making  an  effort  in  that 
direction  ? — We  are.  When  we  put  up  the  pre- 
serve factory  we  were  quite  aware  of  this  trouble, 
and  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  partial 
emplo3'ment,  we  put  up  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
fectionery factory  alongside  where  we  could 
make  up  stocks  fairly  well  in  the  winter  season. 

647.  And  to  some  extent  the  one  eases  the 
other? — That  was  our  intention.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  have  been  long  enough  in 
existence  to  say  that  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful. 

648.  In  any  case  you  state  distinctly  that  you 
look  upon  this  as  n  great  evil  ? — I  certainly  do, 
and  have  worked  to  overcome  it. 

649.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  more  likelj'  to 
overcome  it  if  your  tiade  increases  than  you  are 
now  ? — It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  work- 
people themselves.  Our  difficulties  are  inherent 
ones  apparently.  The  woi-kpeople  in  the  mantle 
factory  we  thought  possibly  might  be  drafted  to 
the  tailoring  iactory,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
they  very  much  care  to  change  their  trade,  and 
they  preferred  rather  to  leave. 

650.  They  prefer  to  leave  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
mantles  are  the  only  ones  that  are  affected  by 
fashion  among  the  industries. 

651.  This  would  imply  that  they  have  some 
other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  ? — I  should 
hope  so,  although  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

652.  You  have  engaged  considerably,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  baking  of  bread  and  confectionery 
generally  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

653.  Could  you  mention  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  Glasgow  that  you  do  in  that  direction 
in  proportion  to  the  total  trade  in  Glasgow  ? — 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  say,  but  I  would  venture 
to  say  between  5  and  1 0  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
trade  possibly.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  say  that. 

654.  From  the  pi  evious  statements  you  made 
I  gather  you  are  quite  favourable  to  munici- 
palities doing  that  work  which  properly  comes 
under  tlieir  scope  ? — Most  certainly. 

655.  Do  you  consider  that  a  form  of  co-opera- 
tion ? — I  do,  under  certain  conditions,  that  all 
classes  should  be  represented  in  the  Government. 

656.  You  mean  so  that  they  shall  be  repre- 
sentative fairly  of  the  populace  i — Most  cer- 
tainly. 

657.  Would  you  make  the  same  remark  con- 
cerning parliamentary  or  national  effort  ? — I 
would. 

65S.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  some 
trades  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  control 
through  tlie  voluntary  co-<jperativo  movement  ? 
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— There  may  be  some  that  would  offer  greater 
difficulties,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is 
any  that  we  could  not  tackle. 

659.  Assuming,  as  I  suppose  I  may,  that  you 
are  desirous  that  your  views  and  principles 
should  find  the  widest  acceptance  possible,  do 
you  consider  it  desirable  and  necessary  that 
other  efforts  corresponding  to  yours  should  be 
made  concurrently  through  the  agency  of  muni- 
cipalities and  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  certainly ; 
so  far  as  they  do  not  come  into  conflict  with 
each  other. 

660.  Quite  so;  and  so  long  as  they  were 
running  on  all  foui"s,  so  to  speak,  with  your 
own  efforts  ? — Yes. 

661.  So  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  law  ? — Not 
good  law. 

662.  Exactly.  You  are  not  afraid  of  making 
use  of  parliamentary  or  legislative  institutions  if 
in  your  opinion  those  institutions  could  be  made 
to  further  the  principles  you  have  at  heart  ? — 
Most  certainly  not. 

663.  You  expressed  yourself  concerning  whole- 
sale efforts  productively  as  being  limited  to  those 
which  they  were  capable  of  distributing  through 
their  distributive  societies  ? — I  did. 

664.  Then  when  you  recommended  the  trade 
organisations  should  use  a  portion  of  their  funds 
in  establishing  productive  concerns,  I  was  not 
quite  clear  as  to  whether  you  simply  recom- 
mended that  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  union- 
ists themselves  of  enabling  them  to  understand 
what  kind  of  difficulties  there  were  in  produc- 
tion, so  that  they  would  know  better  how  to 
apportion  wages  and  pi-ofits,  or  whether  yoii  re- 
commended it  in  the  interests  of  the  co-operative 
movement  ? — I  recommended  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  two.  I  would  like  to  see  the  workers 
taking  hold  of  some  of  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  allowing  the  profits  to  go  among 
themselves  rather  than  that  they  should  go  into 
the  hands  of  individuals,  and  I  also  think  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  trade  unionist  be- 
cause of  the  information  they  would  receive; 
and  many  disputes  I  am  sure  would  not  be  so 
violent  or  protracted  if  we  had  that  information 
which  comes  from  practical  experience  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Tait. 

665.  The  business  of-  the  Wholesale,  I  think, 
you  have  stated  runs  about  2.900,000?.  a  year? 
—About  3,000,000?.,  yes. 

666.  And  in  respect  of  profit  the  Wholesale 
has  distributed,  or  put  to  the  credit  of  the  retail 
societies  during  last  year,  105,000?.  —That  is  so. 

667.  Therefore  these  societies  tliat  are  dealing 
with  you  in  your  Wholesale  are  getting  not  only 
the  profit  on  tbelr  own  retail  distribution,  but 
by  membership  with  you  secure  the  profit  which 
ordinarily  goes  to  the  merchant  who  supplies 
any  goods  to  any  person  ? — That  is  also  right. 

668.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  profit  of  the  retail  societies  is  given  by 
the  Wholesale  ? — Possibly  about  4.d.  per  11. 

669.  You  cannot  give  me  the  percentage  of 
j)rofits? — 4d  per  IZ.  on  their  own  sales  in  the 
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best  societies  might  be  the  proportion  that  they 
get  from  the  Wholesale.  While  the  dividend  is 
7d.  by  averaging  it  you  might  get  4sd.,  I  think. 

670.  I  think  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  has  run  from  4tZ.  to  7r?.  ?— 
7d.  over  two  years,  I  think. 

671.  7d.  in  the  If.  on  purchases?  —  Yes,  of 
course  the  same  going  to  labour. 

672.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  the 
system  of  electing  representative  men  who  come 
to  your  quarterly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  directors  how  to  carry  on  the 
business  ?  —  Yes.  The  method  we  have  of 
getting  our  delegates  to  the  quarterly  meetings 
is  from  a  rule  under  which  we  ask  all  societies 
who  are  members  to  accept  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  delegate  meeting  because  of  their  member- 
ship. And  they  get  an  additional  ticket  of  ad- 
mission for  every  1,000L  purchased  during  the 
quarter.  In  this  way  a  society  purchasing 
6,0001.  worth  of  goods  would  have  seven  tickets 
sent  to  them,  one  for  being  a  member  and  one 
for  every  l,000f.  purchased. 

673.  Do  you  find  the  distributive  societies 
loyal  to  the  Wholesale  ? — I  should  say  they  are 
extremely  loyal,  although  I  say  sometimes  they 
might  be  more  loyal. 

674.  Under  the  circumstances,  you  consider 
that  the  Wholesale  is  well  supported  by  the 
distributive  societies  ? — Generally  speaking,  ye^i. 

675.  Has  your  Wholesale  Society,  or  has  it  not, 
taken  advantage  of  purchasing  material  or  goods 
or  whatever  they  may  desire,  from  the  co-opera- 
tive institutions  ? — We  have  given  instructions 
to  all  our  managers  that  whenever  they  possibly 
can,  they  should  encourage  co-operative  pro- 
duction by  taking  their  goods.  Ever},  thing  else 
being  equal,  they  should  get  the  preference. 

676.  That  is,  you  are  prepared  to  give  them  a 
fair  trial  ? — Yes,  and  little  more,  I  think. 

677.  Have  you  not  done  that  even  to  the 
extent  of  purchasing  from  the  Joint  Stock 
Institution  in  Hudderstield,  where  the  workers 
get  a  share  of  the  profit  ? — We  do  a  very  large 
business  there,  if  it  is  Mr.  Thomson's  you  are 
referring  to. 

678.  Mr.  Thomson  gave  evidence*  here,  and  he 
said  it  had  been  done?— We  do  a  very  large 
business,  and  very  satisfactorily. 

679.  In  regard  to  women's  labour,  have  you 
had  any  disputes  with  them  ? — No. 

680.  You  gave  us  two  instances  of  wages  paid, 
one  at  12s.  and  the  other  at  11.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  about  the  lowest  wage  paid  to  any 
girl  in  Shield  Hall  ?— It  was  the  shirt  factory. 
The  average  was  12s.,  while  the  maximum  wage 
was  11.     I  think  that  was  the  way  I  put  it. 

681.  Not  confining  yourself  to  any  one  indus- 
try, can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  wage 
paid  ? — Everything  depends  upon  the  age  and 
ability,  and  a  girl  going  in  from  school  would 
etart  at  4s.  or  5s.  a  week,  I  think.  Then  she 
would  be  15  years  of  age.  In  the  tailoring 
factory  she  would  be  enabled,  if  she  became  an 
efficient  worker,  to  make  from  22s.  to  27s.  a  week. 


*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  ii.,  Group  C. 
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682.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  ? — Yes. 

683.  You  do  not  start  anyone  in  your  factory 
under  4s.  or  Ss.  ? — I  think  6s.  There  may  be 
some  very  young  girls  at  4s. 

684.  And  you  have  women  in  your  factory  at 
the  present  time,  you  say,  who  are  making  from 
22s.  to  27s.  a  week  ? — -Yes,  27«.  a  week  has  been 
the  highest  reached,  I  believe,  in  the  clothing 
factory. 

685.  And  these  women  nre  working  less 
houi'H  than  what  they  do  in  private  firms  ? — 
44  hours  per  week. 

686.  You  have  given  the  factory  inspector, 
you  say,  every  opportunity  of  examining  your 
place,  and  are  willing  to  accept  any  suggestions 
from  him,  but  he  is  so  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  work  that  he  is  not  able  to  make  any 
further  suggestions  to  you  ? — I  can  personally 
testify  to  that. 

687.  I  think  you  have  taken  in  Glasgow  a 
prominent  part  in  connexion  with  the  Women's 
Provident  League  ? — Yes. 

688.  You  have  attended  some  of  its  meetings  ? 
— I  have. 

689.  You  liave  thrown  open  the  doors  of  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  for  the  consumer  or  others 
who  are  interested  in  that  league,  to  come  into 
your  works  and  advise  your  own  girls  to  join 
this  Union  ? — And  showed  them  the  wages  book. 

690.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  your 
having  done  that  in  your  reprebentative  capacity 
and  the  interest  which  you  have  personally 
taken  in  the  matter,  lias  been  a  reason  of  keep- 
ing disputes  down  in  your  midst ;  that  the  girls 
knew  they  had  immediate  appeal  to  you  if 
anything  went  wrong  ? — I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  that.  I  appear  on  the  same  platform 
frequently  in  advocacy  of  trade  unionism  with 
our  own  workpeople. 

691.  And  you  say,  with  regard  to  these  disputes 
in  the  cabinet  work  about  four  years  ago,  at  the 
time  when  the  dispute  was  going  on,  you  did 
also  ofler  to  the  trades  union  the  privilege  of 
examining  your  books  for  themselves  ? — I  be- 
lie \'e  we  did ;  you  are  referring  to  the  cabinet 
makers. 

692.  It  was  a  small  thing  ! — I  can  give  you 
the  facts  if  you  think  proper. 

693.  Now,  I  wanted  to  know  if  they  had 
got  that  opportunity.  I  know  that  others 
have  ? — I  am  certain  that  they  had,  because 
I  met  the  secretaries  of  the  trade's  unions 
personally,  if  that  is  what  you  refer  to.  I 
met  them  personally  so  that  I  am  on  safe 
ground  in  saying  that. 

694.  You  said  you  did  not  unite  with  other 
employers  of  labour  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  trade  ? — Any  employer's  association. 

695.  Yes  ? — I  considered  it  would  give  the 
lie  to  all  our  professions  if  we  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

696.  Have  you  been  approached  to  join  these 
these  associations  ? — We  have  had  invitations  to 
the  meetings,  but  that  is  all.  We  have  had 
circular  letters,  I  daresay. 

697.  May  I  take  it  that  your  ideal  of  the 
co-operative  movement  is  that  they  should  just 
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have  a  co-partnership,  as  it  were,  between  the 
workers  and  those  whom  they  should  appoint  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  institution  ? — I 
would  bind  every  interest  as  closely  as  possible. 

698.  Do  you  think  if  the  co-operative  move- 
ment was  more  appreciated  and  taken  advantage 
of,  not  only  by  workmen  but  by  all  classes,  that 
it  would  tend  to  solve  the  question  that  is 
known  as  the  labour  question  ? — T  am  quite 
sure  that  if  there  were  a  widespread  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  conditions  that  obtain, 
and  of  the  earnest  attempts  that  are  being 
made  by  co-operators  to  put  labour  on  a  higher 
platform,  and  if  we  were  to  receive  the  help 
that  we  ought  to  receive  from  these  persons 
who  buy  cheap  goods  that  are  made  under  these 
terrible  conditions,  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  all. 

699.  Now,  what  is  the  Wholesale  doing  to 
propagate  co-operating  ideas  ? — We  keep  our- 
selves open  to  attending  any  meetings  and  co- 
operation literature  is  being  circulated,  and  on 
every  occasion  when  attacked,  defend  our  position. 
We  accept  every  invitation  when  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  laying  our  views  before  the 
community.  In  these  ways  we  think  we  are 
keeping  the  movement  somewhat  in  front  of 
the  ])ublic,  but  the  rlifEculty  I  may  add,  if  I 
may  be  allowed,  is  a  great  one  because  the 
prejudice  is  very  considerable  against  us. 

700.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  much 
the  Co-operative  Union  spends,  or  did  spend 
last  year  on  co-operative  education  ? — I  should 
fancy  the  outgoings  would  be  about  4,000?., 
speaking  from  memory. 

701.  That  would  be  put  to  what  is  known 
as  the  educational  funds  ? — It  was  used  in 
propaganda. 

702.  And  the  Central  Union  have  seen  fit, 
have  they  not,  to  appoint  lately  a  lecturer  for 
that  purpose  ? — Yes,  an  organising  secretary. 

703.  Have  you  ever  found  in  the  couise  of 
your  experience,  impediments  put  in  the  way 
of  co-operative  development  by  employers  of 
labour  ? — We  have  in  isolated  cases  had  a  man 
discharged  for  taking  an  active  part  possibly  in 
the  movement  but  they  have  been  somewhat 
isolated.  We  have  also  had  threatenings  ii'om 
railway  companies  that  their  men  would  either 
have  to  give  up  their  duties  as  pointsmen  or 
signalmen  or  whatever  duty  they  may  have  had 
or  give  up  the  secretaryship  of  some  local  society. 
The  Wholesale  would  interfere,  and  I  think  on 
both  occasions  when  this  has  occurred  we  have 
been  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  railway 
company  and  the  man  has  been  retained.  I  am 
not  so  sure  about  one  case. 

704.  Why  do  you  particularise  railways. 
Other  employers  have  also  interfered  with  their 
men  taking  an  active  part  in  co-operative  work  ? 
— The  smaller  business  men  have,  and  some  of 
the  larger,  but  I  think  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  our  favour.  The  Ijetter  informed  people  of 
this  country  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  sooner 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  interested  in 
the  country,  the  better  the  country  will  be. 
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705.  You  have  interviewed,  I  think,  some 
employers  of  labour  on  this  subject  ? — I  have. 

706.  Some  managers  of  railways  ? — I  have. 

707.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  railways 
they  were  ? — North  British  Railway. 

708.  Do  you  remember  if  the  signalmen  on 
the  North  British  Railway  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing of  was  dismissed  the  service  or  had  to  leave, 
because  he  would  not  give  up  the  secretaryship  ? 
— I  am  speaking  from  memory.  I  think  he  had 
to  leave. 

709.  Was  it  the  fact  that  the  Society  which 
he  was  acting  as  secretary  for,  in  view  of  his 
having  to  leave  the  service  under  this  condition 
made  him  the  manager  of  the  Society  ? — Made 
him  secretary,  I  believe. 

710.  What  other  facilities  do  you  give  besides 
those  that  you  ha\  e  explained  to  us  at  Shield 
Hall ;  do  you  erect  halls  for  the  recreation  of 
your  employes  ? — We  have  conceded  facilities  to 
the  workers  to  take  all  their  food  on  the  pre- 
mises. We  have  large  halls,  and  we  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  for  giving  the  foad  at  cost 
price,  no  profit  being  made  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  have  also  erected  recreation  rooms 
in  which  newspapers  and  magazines  may 
be  found  and  games  are  played  in  the  meal 
hours.  There  is  one  for  the  males  and  one  for 
the  females.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  in  my 
evidence,  to  those  who  have  upstanding  wages, 
that  is,  those  who  are  paid  for  holiday  time  and 
who,  when  they  work  an  hour  or  two's  over- 
time get  nothing  for  it,  we  have  given  four 
weeks'  pay  when  in  sickness,  and  if  the  sicknes»s 
continues  four  half -weeks'  pay. 

711.  Now,  with  regard  to  profit  sharing.  An 
to  the  amount  of  profit  which  you  distribute  to 
the  workmen  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  do  you 
give  it  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  do  you  give 
him  the  privilege  of  allowing  it  to  lie  at  certain 
rates  of  interest  ? — There  is  a  loan  fund  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Society,  in  which  they  can 
invest  any  of  their  surplus  money,  and  on  which 
they  will  get  4  per  cent. 

712.  Can  you  tell  us  if  that  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  ? — Not  so  much  as  we  would  like. 

713.  You  have  advocated  that  the  whole  of 
this  money  should  be  placed  at  your  disposal 
with  a  view  of  creating  a  co-operative  interest 
among  the  workers  ?— I  have.  1  have  a  scheme 
befoie  the  constituency  just  now  that  they  allow 
half  of  it  to  go  to  share  capital,  so  as  to  make 
them  shareholders  of  the  concern,  and  the  other 
half  to  go  to  loan  capital  that  can  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

714.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  answer 
to  the  Chairman  about  the  division  of  your  pro- 
fits on  the  farming.  I  think  you  said  if  you  made 
only  a  small  profit  you  did  not  give  that  to 
capital  exclusively  first  ?— You  see  it  has  been 
only  two  years  in  existence,  and  while  the  rule 
said  that  profits  shall  be  divided  between  capital 
and  labour,  up  till  now  the  company  has  only- 
been  able  to  give  5  per  cent.  'I'he  5  per  cent, 
has   gone  to  capital  and   to    l9.bour,    and  there 
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is  no  provision,  I  believe,  in  the  rules,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  that  they  should  not  go  on  if  it 
were  10  per  cent.  But,  as  I  know  the  strong 
feeling  of  co-operators  against  giving  more  than 
5  per  cent,  on  money,  the  chances  are  that 
there  would  be  some  other  means  found  for  the 
surplus  profit. 

715.  But  the  point  is,  supposing  your  profits 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  5  per  cent.,  but  only 
sufficient  to  give  2^,  would  you  then  give  2|  to 
capital  and  2^  to  labour  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
an  equal  division. 

716.  You  would  not  give  capital  its  5  per  cent, 
first,  before  you  give  labour  anything  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

717.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  fair  that  capital 
shotdd  have  something  first  ? — It  should  run  the 
same  risk  as  labour  does, 

718.  Put  it  in  this  way.  The  first  charge  is 
to  pay  wages  ? — -Yes. 

719.  You  pay  tlie  men  certain  wages.  They 
having  got  their  fair  wages,  do  not  you  think 
the  second  thing  would  be  to  give  capital  its  fair 
moderate  rate  of  interest  ? — Not  if  you  arrange 
beforehand  that  you  are  to  give  a  share  of  the 
profits,  whatever  they  were,  between  capital  and 
labour. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

720.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  appendix  (see 
Appendix  XXL),  you  will  see  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  paid  capital  o  per  cent,  before 
they  paid  labour  anything,  because  in  the  column 
headed  "  Profit,"  after  crediting  interest  on  all 
capital,  you  see  nothing  but  lU.  on  one  farm 
and  11.  on  another  ? 

Mr.  Livesey. 

That  is  what  I  was  driving  at,  Sir  Michael  ? 
— I  am  speaking  largely  from  memory,  and  I 
may  make  a  mistake  in  some  of  the  statements 
regarding  this  Farming  Association,  not  being  a 
member ;  but  I  should  think,  if  it  said  in  the 
rules,  as  it  generally  does,  that  profits  are  to  be 
divided  between  capital  and  labour,  it  would  be 
immaterial  whether  it  was  a  small  or  great  one, 
that  it  should  be  done. 

721.  Does  not  surplus  profit  mean  that  you 
have  paid  labour  its  fair  rate  of  wages,  and 
capital  its  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  then  the 
surplus  to  be  divided  equally  ? — Well,  it  may. 
I  will  yield  this  much,  because  I  am  speaking 
from  memory,  and  1  want  to  be  on  very  safe 
ground. 

722.  You  said  something  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Mann  about  your  disapproval  of  the  wages 
system  ? — I  did. 

723.  Now  I  could  understand,  if  no  wages 
were  paid  at  all,  that  then  the  profits  should  be 
distributed  equally  or  ^ro  rata  between  capital 
and  labour,  but  seeing  thiit  labour  gets  its  iair 
rate  of  wages  first,  ihen  capital  ought  to  have  its 
fair  share  of  interest  next,  and  then  the  surplus 
profit  to  be  divided  between  the  two.  Is  not 
that  fair? — Yes,  but  if  the  labour  and  capital 
were  in  the  ha.nds  of  the  same  people,  it  would 
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be  immaterial  to  whom  I  should  divide  it.  I  was 
on  a  case  in  which  the  labour  and  capital  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  people,  as  if  there  were 
no  other  people  called  in. 

724.  Yes,  but  still  there  is  a  difference  between 
capital  and  labour  ? 

Mr.  Dale. 

A  particular  individual  having  the  same  pro- 
portion of  each. 

Yes,  we  have  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

725.  The  workers  oh  this  farm  did  not  provide 
the  capital  ?-  I  had  not  the  farm  in  my  eye 
when  I  said  that,  I  was  speaking  of  another  case. 
I  was  just  now  thinking  of  quarrymen,  who 
have  taken  a  quarry,  and  they  have  subscribed 
the  capital  themselves,  and  they  divide  the  pro- 
fits equally  among  themselves.  I  think  that  is 
the  highest  foim  possible. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

726.  To  apply  the  principle  to  the  general 
system  of  the  country,  you  have  admitted  that 
you  do  not  believe  it  is  practicable.  You  believe 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
co-operation  could  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  ? — I  do  not  think  we  are  in 
that  position  that  it  could  be  applied,  and  I 
question  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it 
all  under  one  government.  I  think  that  the 
independent  societies  the  various  industries 
could  manage  it  very  much  themselves,  but  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  served  if  all  industries  were 
taken  up  by  the  people. 

727.  But  that  is  a  very  long  way  off'? — It 
might  be  nearer  than  some  of  us  think,  if  we 
understood  our  own  business  better  than  we  do. 

728.  Would  it  not  meet  your  view  if  the  co- 
operative system,  or  the  profit-sharing  system, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  were  adopted  by 
the  private  traders  and  manufacturers  ? — I 
would  be  quite  pleased  if  employers  of  labour 
would  take  their  people  into  their  confidence, 
and  give  them  some  slight  share  of  the  profits ; 
or  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  them  whereby  they  would  have  some 
little  voice  in  the  direction,  and  th;it  sort  of 
thing.     I  believe  it  would  tend  to  peace. 

729.  Take  a  private  employer,  a  manufac- 
turer, for  instance,  who  has  a  business.  He 
employs  a  certain  number  of  workpeople,  and 
he  employs  also  a  certain  amount  of  capital. 
He  gives  wages  in  the  first  instance  to  his  work- 
people. He  then  takes  a  moderate  interest  on 
his  capital,  and  divides  the  surplus  profits 
between  capital  and  labour.  AS'ould  thit  be 
fair  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  fair.  But  I  do  not  put 
that  as  one  of  the  highest  forms. 

730.  What  would  you  then  ? — The  highest 
form  I  know  is  where  the  workmen  themselves 
contribute  the  capital,  and  give  their  services, 
and  divide  the  results  of  their  labour. 
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Mr.  L  i  iv.sr  (/  —  continued. 
7.SI.  How  <are  they  to  get  the  capital  for  all 
the   industries   of   the   country  ? — I   have    said 
already  I   do  not  think  it  is  possible   at   the 
present  time. 

732.  Then  we  have  to  deal  with  practical 
things  ? — Yes,  I  would  rather  do  so. 

733.  At  present  we  see  the  capital  in  the 
hands  of  employers,  and  the  workpeople  receiv- 
ing wages.  What  we  want  is  to  produce  an 
identity  of  interests  between  those  two  ? — Yes, 
and  your  case  would  be  a  fair  one,  I  think,  and 
would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  nearly  all  the 
co-operators. 

734.  Then  1  take  it  that  you  have  said  that 
you  consider  profit-sharing  an  act  of  justice.  I 
notice  on  page  6  in  your  summary  you  have  put 
a  little  part  of  it  in  italics.  "  We  have  for  over 
20  years,"  then  come  the  italics,  "shared  the 
profits  made  in  the  Society,"  the  distributive,  I 
.sup]iose  ? — No,  the  distributive  and  productive 
in  the  Wholesale  Society. 

73.5.  "  Made  in  the  Society  with  the  employes 
"  at  the  same  rate  per  pound  on  the  wages  in 
"  distribution  as  the  members  get  per  pound  on 
"  the  purchaser."  That  applies  to  the  distribu- 
tion ! — It  applies  to  production  and  distribution. 
I  state,  I  think,  in  the  following  paragraph,  or 
one  innuediately  afterwards,  that  the  method  of 
division  is  somewhat  different  in  the  productive 
dt'iiirtment  from  the  distributive. 

736.  But  my  point  is,  you  divide  the  profits 
at  the  same  rate  per  pound  on  purchases  and 
wages  alike.  For  instance,  if  you  give  2.s'.  in 
11.,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  told  us,  to  the  purchasers, 
you  give  2s.  in  11.  to  the  employes  ? — If  in  a 
distributive  society,  }'l'S. 

737.  And  you  do  that,  as  I  understand  you, 
because  you  consider  it  an  act  of  justice  ? — 
Yes,  I  consider  it  is  iin  act  of  justice. 

738.  Then  I  think  we  come  to  this,  that  as 
regards  profit-sharing  you  think  that  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  gift  on  the  ])art  of  the 
employer  ? — I  should  not  like  it  to  be  taken  in 
that  way. 

739.  You  think  it  is  an  act  of  justice  on  his 
pait  towards  his  workpeople  ? — Towards  an 
important  factor  in  production. 

740.  Then  further  I  think  also  you  say  that 
the  workman  .should  be  considered  as  a  partner  ? 
—Yes. 

74'1.  You  made  one  rather  significant  remark 
in  the  course  of  your  examination  by  the  Chair- 
man yesterday.  You  were  asked  whether  as 
worker.?,  not  merely  as  members  of  tl.ie  Co- 
operative Societj'  they  were  allowed  to  take 
part,  and  you  said  not  yet  ? — Not  yet. 

742.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  you  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  the  workers  would 
be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  management  ? — 
As  I  have  ju-t  said  to  Mr.  Tait,  there  is  a  scheme 
before  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  which  proposes  to  admit  them  as  share- 
holders. 

743.  Then  you  would  give  them  some  of  the 
privilei,'es  of  partners  ? — We  would  give  them  all 
the  privileges  of  other  shareholders  up  to  the 
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point  that  has  been  denied  them,  although  I  am 
willing  to  concede  it,  of  having  a  seat  on  the 
board. 

744.  Of  course  their  position  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  share  ■ 
holder,  but  you  would  give  them  what  you  con- 
sider a  just  share  in  the  management  ? — We  have 
worked  out  that  scheme,  and  we  have  put  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  the  representation  would 
lie  equivalent  to  the  purchasers'  representation 
— in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  balance 
should  be  kept  fair. 

745.  You  have  also  told  us  that  you  consider 
this  profit-sharing  system  is  applicable  to  all 
businesses  so  far  as  you  know  ? — So  far'  as  I 
know. 

746.  But  in  your  case,  having  14  separate 
businesses,  it  would  be  rather  awkward  if  the 
profits  were  divided  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
made  on  each  separate  business  ? — Rather  awk- 
ward and  difficult. 

747  For  instance,  the  bootmakers  might  get 
5  per  cent,  and  the  bakers  2^  per  cent.  ? — Or 
perhaps  nothing. 

748.  And  so  you  pool  the  whole  ? — We  would 
pool  the  whole  and  divide  it. 

749.  But  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a 
private  firm,  say  a  bootmaker,  should  not  pay 
his  men  5  per  cenf.  while  the  baker  only  paid 
21  |jer  cent.  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  industry,  because  there  are  scarcely  two  in- 
dustries alike,  and  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt 
your  proposition. 

750.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ? — Well,  I  am 
admitting  your  premises.  I  do  not  object  to  it, 
I  think  to  be  truly  just  in  this  matter  j'ou  would 
have  to  carry  the  scheme  or  system  ^own  to  the 
individual  rather  than  to  the  department,  and 
pay  by  results  of  the  individual  effort.  That  to 
my  mind  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  question 
altogether.  You  must  follow  it  down  to  the  in- 
dividual to  see  who  has  served  you  best,  or, 
rather,  who  has  served  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity best. 

751.  You  consider  then  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult should  be  that  the  worker  should  rise  to  the 
position  of  a  partner.  At  present  he  is  a  hire- 
ling.— That  is  so. 

752.  I  heard  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  speaking  the 
other  day  at  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  say  that  the  workman  had  risen 
from  the  slave  to  the  serf,  from  the  serf  to  the 
hirehng,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  rise  to  the 
position  of  a  partner  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
would  come  if  co-operative  ideas  were  a  little 
more  understood. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

753.  You  have  expressed,  I  think,  rather  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
limit  of  200?.— I  have. 

754.  Your  opinion  is  not  generally  held 
throughout  the  co-operative  societies  ? — I  am 
here  representing  Scotland,  and  I  think  I  am 
fairly  representative  of  the  opinion  of  Scooland, 
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Mr.  Bolton — continued. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  of  the  opinion 
at  the  present  moment  in  England. 

755.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  how 
this  might  possibly  act.  I  think  the  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  are  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  they  hold  ? — No  ;  votes  in  local  socie- 
ties are  in  the  ordinary  popular  way — one  man 
one  vote.  In  the  Wholesale  I  have  just  de- 
scribed it  is  by  delegation  ojj  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. 

756.  I  think  you  said  that  there  were  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes  given  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  ? — To  the  purchases.  A  society  purchasing 
6,OO0L  from  the  Wholesale  would  have  seven 
tickets  of  admission  sent  which  would  represent 
seven  votes,  one  for  being  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety and  one  for  each  1,000?.  purchased. 

757.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  the  shareholders 
have  simply  one  vote  however  much  capital  they 
may  hold  ? — Only  one  vote. 

758.  There  would  be  no  possibility  in  that 
way  of  a  particular  society  getting  into  the 
hands  of  one  or  a  few  men  ? — Impossible,  I 
think. 

759.  I  have  been  struck  at  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  some  of  your  factories  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  turned  out. 
In  boots  you  had  a  capital  of  32,805i.  in  1891  ? 
—Yes. 

760.  And  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  in 
the  year  was  71,127?.  That  means  that  your 
capital  is  only  turned  over  a  little  more  than 
twice  in  the  year  ? — The  value  of  goods  trans- 
ferred to  distributive  departments  was  57,408?, 

761.  Then  that  is  less  than  twice  ? — Yes. 

762.  Then  the  tailoring  appears  to  be  some- 
what similar  ;  the  capital  employed  is  4,133?.  ? 
—Yes. 

763.  And  the  value  of  goods  manufactured  is 
13,117?. ;  that  is  more  than  three  times  ? — 
Yes. 

764.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — To  account 
for  it  thoroughly,  one  would  require  to  know 
the  value  of  the  machinery  in  the  various 
places.  The  capital  employed  in  the  boot 
factory  to-day  is  very  different  in  proportion  to 
the  work  turned  out,  to  what  would  have  been 
possible  10  years  ago. 

765.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  tailoring  ? — 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  tailoring. 

766.  There  is  no  manipulation  of  the  capital  ? 
—No. 

767.  All  this  32,000?.,  which  appears  as 
capital  employed  in  the  boot  factory,  is  actually 
employed  ? — Yes,  actually  employed. 

768.  You  would  say,  at  once,  I  think,  that  it 
would  be  rather  unfair,  if  more  capital  was  put 
upon  a  particular  manufactory  than  required, 
simply  because  it  would  stand  it  i — We  never 
think  of  applying  it  in  that  way.  We  allow 
necessity  to  make  the  demand.  Continual 
change  of  machinery  necessitating  a  throwing 
away  of  obsolete  machinery,  possibly  runs  up 
our  bill  in  that  way. 

769.  Then,  in  the  event  of  your  throwing  out 
obsolete  machinery  and  putting  in  newer  ma- 
chinery, to  what  account  do  you  enter  the  value 
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of  obsolete  machinery  thrown  out  ?  —Profit  and 
loss. 

770.  Of  that  year  ?^0f  that  year ;  of  that 
quarter. 

771.  The  whole  of  it  ?— Yes. 

772.  You  write  it  off  entirely  ? — Yes  ;  but  as 
a  rule  we  have  been  depreciating  largely ;  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  meantime. 

773.  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  machinery  ? 
—  Not  less ;  it  may  amount  to  20  per  cent. 

774.  I  notice  that  the  general  result  of  your 
productive  departments  in  1891  was  less 
favourable  than  that  of  1890.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  profit  of  the 
boot  department  ? — Yes. 

775.  There  is  a  very  large  one  in  the  shirt 
department? — -In  the  shirt  derpartment  is  it  not 
the  other  way. 

776.  I  think  you  gave  27"6  per  cent,  profit  in 
1890  ?— It  is  the  other  way  about.  In  1891  it 
was  27-3  per  cent.  In  1890  it  was  23-4  per 
cent, 

777.  You  are  taking  the  rate  per  cent,  upon 
capital  ? — I  was  taking  the  profit  and  interest 
together.  Is  not  that  the  way  you  calculate 
these  things  ? 

778.  I  see  here  you  have  got  the  ya'oportion 
of  net  profits  divided  as  bonus  1  —  Bonus 
collected  as  wages. 

779.  So  that  they  got  less  in  1891,  although 
the  protit  in  the  establishment  was  more  than 
they  got  in  1890  ? — That  comes  about  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  put  to  me 
that  we  have  entered  into  industries  (as  we  have 
done)  that  did  not  exist  in  former  years,  and 
the  value  of  stocks  is  greater,  while  the  wages 
take  a  lower  proportion. 

780.  Then  you  make  the  good  pay  for  the 
bad  ? — Entirely.     I  have  shown  that. 

781.  Yes,  you  have,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
you  allocate  that  badness  amoug  the  others  ? 
— If  the  shirt  factory  showed  a  loss,  which  it 
has  not  done  for  years,  and  the  cabinet- 
making  also  showed  a  loss,  while  the  printing, 
bookbinding,  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
and  the  tobacco  manufacturing  and  the  preserves 
all  showed  a  profit,  it  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  declared,  both  to  the  purchaser 
and  the  labourer. 

782.  How  do  you  arrive  at  those  particular 
figures ;  do  you  divide  the  loss  equally  among 
them  ? — I  said  yesterday  to  the  Chairman,  I 
think,  that  we  add  the  transfers  as  the  value  of 
the  goods  purchased  and  the  wages  together, 
and  we  divide  whatever  profit  there  may  be  at 
so  much  per  pound,  the  purchaser  getting  his 
share  on  the  transfers,  the  labourer  getting  his 
share  on  the  wages. 

783.  On  page  6  of  your  summary,  under  the 
head  of  condition  of  industries,  you  refer  to  the 
advantageous  terms  on  which  this  work  is  ob- 
tained, whilst  the  workers  themselves  are  only  a 
limited  number,  as  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  work.  How  do  you  manage 
to  make  the  selection;  you  must  have  considerable 
difficulty,  I  think  l — It  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  of 
experience    of    the    managers   of    the    various 
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Mr.  Bolton — continued, 
departments,   that  they   know  the  best  people 
in  their  various  industries  and  select  them. 

784.  It  is  done  iu  that  way  ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  favouritism  ? — Not  that  we  know  of  as 
a  board. 

785.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is  ? 
— We  would  at  once  express  our  opinion  un- 
favourably about  it  if  we  did  know. 

786.  Those  other  productive  societies  which 
you  have  mentioned  on  page  7  (No.  19)  in  your 
summary  as  being  additional ;  are  they  not  in- 
cluded in  the  333  members  of  your  Society  ? — 
They  are,  you  will  find,  in  our  balance  sheet. 
The  registered  societies  were  members  of  our 
Societ3^  and  have  votes  at  our  meetings. 

787.  You  have  expressed  a  great  wish,  and  I 
think  a  great  many  people  will  agree  with  it, 
to  the  desirability  of  giving  the  workers  a  shnre 
of  the  profits,  and  you  have  also  added  that  you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  a 
share  of  the  management  ? — Yes. 

788.  But  there  would  require  to  be  some  per- 
son exercising  complete  control  ? — The  strongest 
argument  that  is  used  against  us  is  that  it  would 
destroy  discipline.  I  would  say  have  the  same 
discipline  in  the  workshop  where  there  may  be 
committee-men  as  there  is  with  other  persons. 
They  should  have  no  power  beyond  their  legis- 
lative power  at  the  board  of  management. 

789.  That  still  scarcely  answers  my  question. 
With  whom  would  you  leave  the  ultimate 
decision  in  the  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  ? 
— It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  there  could  be 
much  dispute  in  matters  of  that  kind ;  but  if 
there  were  there  should  be  at  the  outset  a 
scheme  drawn  up  whereby  arbitration  should 
settle  any  dispute. 

790.  Arbitration  between  the  worker  and  the 
proprietor  or  the  Society  ? — I  take  it  that  the 
[Society  is  the  workpeople,  and  the  late  employer 
in  one 

791.  Only  you  see  you  are  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  worker  and  tlie  share- 
holder. Hitherto  I  tiiink  you  have  excluded 
the  worker  from  any  whare  in  the  management  ? 
— In  the  Wholesale,  ye-^.  Should  a  dispute  arise 
between  the  Society  and  the  workpeople,  first  of 
all  I  expect  we  should  have  the  matter  discussed 
at  the  board  of  management.  Failing  to  come 
to  an  understanding,  the  trade  union  ofiicials 
would  be  appealed  to  probably.  We  would  not 
wish  them  to  leave  the  trade  union. 

792.  That  would  be  simjily  in  reference  to 
wages  ? — It  might  be  all  sorts  of  things. 

793.  There  miglit  be  such  a  question,  for 
example,  as  that  of  the  extension  of  the  works  ? 
— A  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point  would 
have  to  be  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  board. 

794.  Or  by  the  proprietor  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  l—I  should  not  allow  him  to  settle 
anything ;  I  should  not  allow  him  to  have  arbi- 
trary powers.  Mr.  George  Thomson,*  who  has 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission  here,  puts 
himself  down  as  a  common  member  of  the  board 
of  management,  and  allows  disputes  of  the  kind 
that  you  refeired  to  to  be  settled  by  the  majority. 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  ii.,  Group  C. 


Mr.  Bolton — continued. 

795.  You  spoke  of  the  North  British  Com- 
pany in  connexion  with  a  man  who  had  been 
discharged  ? — Yes. 

796.  Can  you  remember  the  reason  given  by 
the  J^Jorth  British  for  discharging  that  man,  or 
rather,  of  giving  him  the  option  of  remaining  or 
of  giving  up  one  office  or  the  other  ? — I  can 
remember  the  Caledonian  Company's  case  better. 
It  is  later. 

797.  Give  us  that  ? — It  was  the  case  of  a 
signalman  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  local  Co-operative  Society.  Whether  by  the 
advice  of  the  local  traders  or  not,  we  understood 
it  was  so,  that  no  public  servant  such  as  a 
railway  servant  should  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  co-operation.  I  understand 
that  this  man  was  told  distinctly  by  his  superior 
that  he  must  either  leave  the  service  of  the 
company  or  leave  the  Co-operative  Society.  He 
put  himself  into  communica.tic>n  with  us,  and  we 
at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Thompson*  by  letter, 
and  after  some  correspondence  we  received  a 
letter  that  the  matter  would  not  go  no  further 
in  the  meantime. 

798.  You  said  just  now  that  the  opposition  of 
the  Railway  Company  was  directed  exclusively  to 
co-operative  societies  ? — I  did  not  say  so. 

799.  You  did  not  mean  that  ? — I  did  notsay  so. 

800.  I  thought  you  said  so  ? — I  was  asked  the 
question,  did  I  know  any  opposition  that  had 
been  shown  us.  I  said  yes ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  company  as  a  company  did  it.  The 
traders  had  set  up  the  superior  of  this  man 
against  him,  I  suppose. 

801.  In  that  case  the  man  retained  his  position  ? 
— Yes.     In  the  case  of  the  North  British,  he  left. 

802.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reason  why  the 
North  British  Company  did  not  adopt  the  same 
course  or  what  reason  they  gave? — 'Hiey  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  have  adopted  the 
same  course,  but  they  were  rather  late.  By  this 
time  the  man  had  been  put  on  his  notice  to 
leave,  and  the  Co-operative  Society,  feeling  it  was 
meant  as  a  punishment  to  themselves  as  well  as 
to  the  man,  appointed  him  permanent  secretary 
to  the  Society,  and  thus  relieved  the  Company  of 
the  necessity  of  discharging  him. 

803.  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  the 
sick  allowance  made  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Could  you  tell  us  to  what  account 
those  allowances  are  charged  ? —  They  are 
charged  to  each  department  as  expenses  in 
which  they  occur. 

Mr.  Ismay. 

804.  In  answ  er  to  Mi'.  Bolton  you  said  that 
you  wrote  off  10  per  cent,  depreciation  on  your 
machinery  ? — Yes. 

805.  On  wliat  value  do  you  take  it? — The 
nominal  value. 

806.  The  reduced  value  ? — The  reduced  value, 
the  nominal  value. 

807.  The  book  value  ?— Yes,  the  book  value. 
Excuse  me  if  I  say  not  less  than  10  per  cent.,  I 


*  Evidence  respectinjr  the  Caledonian  Company  was  given 
before  Committee  B.  ty  Mr.  James  Tompson.  See  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  Vol.  iii.,  Group  B.  -j 
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Mr.  Ismay — continued, 
qualify  it  by  that.  We  make  it  more,  and  as  much 
more  as  we  like,  hut  not  less. 

808.  If  you  find  any  section  of  the  business 
becomes  unprofitable,  do  you  give  it  up  ? — We 
have  never  had  that  experience.  We  bave  been 
successful  all  along  the  line. 

809.  And  you  are  careful  before  you  enter 
into  any  particular  business  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  profitable,  I  take  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  been  particularly  careful. 
What  we  have  ever  kept  before  us  and  I  would 
lay  emphasis  on  this  point,  is  that  whenever  we 
require  to  sell  the  goods  of  the  stores  we  thought 
it  was  our  duty  to  produce  them,  and  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  putting  on  another  set  of 
employes  on  a  better  set  of  conditions 

810.  And  you  hope  to  explain  that? — We  do. 

811.  Not  altogether  looking  to  profit  to  begin 
with? — It  does  not  form  the  first  of  our 
thoughts,  I  believe. 

812.  Then  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mann  I  think  you 
gave  a  case  of  paying  a  man  3i.  a  week.  I  was 
not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  you  thouglit  a  man 
getting  a  wage  of  SI.  a  week,  or  a  man  earning 
it  partly  in  wage  and  partly  in  profit-sharing 
would  value  the  results  most  ? — I  think  the 
intelligent  man  who  received  the  same  amount 
of  money,  a  portion  of  it  being  profits. 

813.  You  think  that  where  there  is  some 
little  uncertainty,  or  some  little  inducement 
that  the  man  values  it  more  ? — I  think  so.  That 
feeling  might  not  go  all  round,  but  I  think  an 
intelligent  man  would. 

814.  As  a  rule  in  these  co-operative  associa- 
tions you  get  the  best  of  the  men,  do  not  you, 
the  best  of  the  wori^men,  as  a  rule  ? — I  think 

so. 

815.  Your  experience  is  chiefly  on  that  side  ? 

— Which  side. 

816.  The  side  of  the  best  type  of  men  ?— Yes, 
I  should  say  that  all  over  the  country  we  do  get 
the  best  type  of  men,  I  think  so. 

817.  The  fact  of  the  man  being  m  your 
Association  shows  he  is  a  good  man  ?  —  I 
think  so.  The  good  conditions  under  which  they 
work,  and  the  fact  that  they  share  in  the  profits, 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  can  have  any 
grievance  or  supposed  grievance  rectified  has,  I 
think,  some  efiect  upon  them. 

818.  How  are  you  going  to  reach  the  other 
class  ?— Which  one,  up  or  down. 

819.  Down,  they  are  more  important  at 
present  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  I 
have  not  a  very  strong  opinion  that  co-opera- 
tion possibly  could  reach  the  dregs  of  society. 
We  could  help  them,  I  believe,  but  it  will 
require  other  organisations  than  co-operation,  I 
believe,  to  take  hold  of  the  very  dregs  of  society. 
I  confess  that. 

820.  You  do  not  see  your  way  to  doing  it  ? — 
I  think  not.  We  might,  I  think,  open  shops 
whereby  they  could  get  goods  at  nearly  cost 
price,  and  where  we  could  put  the  profits  to  a 
fund  where  they  would  be  the  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser, instead  of  dealing  with  them  as  dividend, 
like  the  retail  societies  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  more  I  go  into  the  question  the  more  di^- 
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Mr.  Ismay — continued. 

heartened  I  get,  because  of  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  people,  and  their  habits  generally. 

821.  Would  you  give  them  ci'edit  as  the 
smaller  tradesmen  do  ? — No,  not  a  penny.  We 
do  not  believe  in  credit. 

822.  Then  that  would  be  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  reaching  that  particular  class  ? — I  do  not 
know  that.  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where 
there  is  as  much  poverty  perhaps  in  proportion 
to  any  other  place,  credit  is  not  given. 

823.  You  have  got  tlie  thrifty  Scotch  charac- 
ter against  that  ? — We  have  got  more  Irishmen 
than  Scotchmen  amongst  the  poor  people.  I 
find  there  the  small  traders  do  not  and  would 
not  give  credit  to  such  people.  That  is  the  only 
hope  I  would  have  of  co-operative  stores  suc- 
ceeding. 

824.  That  is  in  compelling  them  to  pay  cash 
at  the  time  ? — Yes,  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
pay  cash,  they  buying  such  small  quantities- 
Mr.  Dcde. 

825.  Does  the  formal  or  written  constitution 
of  your  Society,  or  of  any  other  important 
Scotch  productive  society,  contain  any  declara- 
tion of  its  objects  ?—  Very  briefly. 

826.  Can  you  refer  nie  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  preamble  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
— Yes,  exactly.  In  most  of  the  retail  societies 
they  make  a  strong  point  of  elevating  the  social 
and  moral  conditions  of  .the  people,  and  ulti- 
mately securing  real  property  for  them,  such  as 
their  own  houses.  They  make  a  point  of  that 
in  their  preamble.  The  object  of  the  Wholesale 
Society    as    set    forth    are    as    follows : — "  The 

objeut  of  the  Society  is  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  wholesale  general  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  also  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. The  Society  may  advance  money  to 
members  on  the  security  of  real  or  personal 
property." 

827.  Thj\t  is  rather  more  like  the  articles  of 
association  of  a  limited  company,  but  I  meant 
was  there  any  prefix  to  the  rules,  such  as 
"  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  and  so,"  or 
declaring  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  are 
of  such  and  such  a  character  ? — Yes,  in  many 
of  them  there  are.  In  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
Association  they  went  into  a  very  lengthened 
discussion  on  this  matter ;  on  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

828.  Is  there  anything  that  brings  out,  I 
mean  rather  distinctly  the  diflPerence  between 
seeking  by  distributive  co-operation  to  place 
the  necessaries  of  life  of  good  quality,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  working  classes,  and  at  a  low 
price,  and  its  being  designed  to  unite  in  common 
membership  the  [)roducers  as  such  ? — The  latter 
portion  is  seldom  spoken  of.  In  one  or  two  cases 
I  know  they  say  that  they  hope  that  this  will 
lead  up  to  the  employment  of  the  members  them- 
selves in  their  own  interest,  that  is,  and  in  most 
of  the  societies  it  is  as  you  have  stated ;  they 
express  the  hope  that  they  will  raise  the  people 
morally  and  bind  them  togethei-  in  a  common 
brotherhood. 
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Mr.  Dale — continuerl. 
S29.   Bxxt   the   earlier    written     constitution!? 
i-ather  point  to  what  I  have  described  as  the 
advantages   of    distribution  ? — The    earlier   so- 
cieties all  do. 

830.  And  joerhaps  the  later  ones  have  not 
distinctly  affirmed  in  their  constitution  any 
further  object  have  they  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
have. 

831.  The  ideal  system  of  productive  industry 
to  which  you  are  looking  and  which  you  think 
may  perhaps  arri\e  earlier  than  is  generally 
anticipated,  is  that  of  the  producers  being 
themselves  the  shareholders  and  finding  the 
capital  ? — That  is  my  highest  ideal. 

832.  And  taking  as  the  reward  of  their 
industry  the  resulting  profit  ? — Exactly. 

833.  Which  profit,  of  course,  would  be  larger 
because  there  would  be  no  wages  charged  at 
all  ?— Yes. 

834.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  such  a 
system  ? — Want  of  confidence  in  each  other  is, 
I  think,  at  the  root  of  most  of  it,  and  the  want 
of  a  business  training. 

■So-j.  There  are  two  difficulties  one  could 
foresee  ;  the  one  the  doubt  whether  the  industry 
was  going  to  result  in  a  profit  that  would 
adequately  i-uward  the  worker,  and  the  other  is 
the  possible  necessity  for  some  savings  upon 
which  he  could  live  pending  the  distribution  of 
profits  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that  could  be  over- 
come. I  think  the  want  of  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  the  terrible  prejudices  of  the  buying 
class  is  against  that  form  i^f  production.  We 
can  make  no  headway  against  the  buying  classes 
at  the  present  time.  Merchants  will  scarcely 
look  at  our  productions  and  are  prejudiced 
affainst  all  aKsociateci  effort  of  that  kind.  Tliose 
businesses  -which  have  been  running  on  the 
individual  lines  ami  have  been  transferred  to 
a.ssociated  effort,  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

836.  But  if  you  were  carrying  on  businesses 
of  which  the  principal  purchasers  would  be  the 
industrial  classes  themselves,  would  you  have 
an\'  actual  hindrance  to  finding  a  market  because 
the  business  was  carried  on  on  the  lines  you 
describe  ? — Not  so  much.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  Wholesale,  but  there  we  deal  with 
the  shareliolders.  What  we  would  like  to  do 
would  be  to  produce  for  people  outside. 

S37.  You  have  not  attempted  yourselves  to 
adijpt  that  ideal  form,  have  you,  which  you  hope 
to  see  adopted  ? — In  a  very  small  way,  and  with 
only  partial  success. 

838.  What  hindered  complete  success  ? — The 
opposition  of  those  individuals  who  have  the 
purchasing  power  at  present. 

839.  What  influenced  them  ?— The  fear  of 
upsetting  the  old  institutions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power  possibly  among  the 
workei  s,  I  should  think.  I  know  in  many  cases 
accounts  ha\e  been  closed  liecause  the  business 
was  known  to  lie  a  profit-sharing  <'oncern. 

«I0.  Your  customers'  dealings  are  almost 
exclusively  with  each  other,  are  not  they  ? — We 
hsive  no  difficulty  at  all. 


Mr.  Bale — continued. 

841.  But  you  have  not  as  yet  seen  your  way 
to  substitute  for  your  present  system  (which  is 
that  of  your  own  wholesale  productive  department 
pajdng  the  trades  union  rate  of  wages  supple- 
mented by  a  per-centage  on  the  wages  if  there 
is  a  little  profit),  the  ideal  system  of  there  being 
no  wages,  but  merely  a  division  of  the  resulting 
profits  ? — I  have  not  seen  my  way,  nor  have  any 
of  those  who  work  with  me  seen  it,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  present  moment  is  not  an  opportune 
one  for  such  a  change. 

842.  But  the  difficulty  has  not  been  the 
objection  of  the  purchaser  thei'e  ? — No,  it  has 
not  been  that. 

843.  What  has  been  your  difficulty  there 
then  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  experiment- 
ing. We  have  been  five  years  or  six  years  in 
production,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  the 
change  and  the  continual  coming  and  going  of 
workpeople  from  one  system  to  another.  The 
thing  would  require  to  be  solidified  before  such 
a  thing  would  take  place,  which  I  believe  in 
time  might  take  place,  and  then  I  might  also  add 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  speak  the  mind  of  all  the 
people  who  are  interested  while  I  am  giving  my 
opinion  here  to-day  on  that  particular  point. 

814.  Would  you  anticipate,  if  you  were  seek- 
ing to  make  such  a  change,  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  not  get  as  the  result  of  carrying  on  the 
business  a  profit  ? — At  present  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  that  as  a  very  great  difficulty. 

845.  You  said  you  did  not  think  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  what  might  be 
calkd  subsistence  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  with 
co-operative  workpeople  who  have  been  co- 
operators  for  some  time  They  would  not  do  SO. 
I  gave  ^  case  of  quarrymen  who  worked  for  eight 
weeks  without  wages  waiting  on  the  result  of 
their  labour  and  being  able  to  subsist  and  sell 
their  products  and  divide  the  result.  During 
that  eight  weeks  I  do  not  think  they  received 
one  penny. 

846.  As  the  result  of  all  those  operations,  has 
there  been  a  loss  incurred  in  anjf  year  ? — In  one 
or  two  districts,  but,  not  with  the  .'Society. 

847.  Not   with   the    Society  as  a  whole  ? — 

No. 

848.  If  there  were  a  loss  in  any  year  as  the 
total  result  of  the  Society's  opei-ations,  would 
that  loss  be  treated  as  a  redaction  of  ])rotit  in 
future  years  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  ? — 
It  might  be  by  a  resolution  written  off  the 
reserve  fund,  and  very  likely  it  would  be.  We 
have  a  very  large  amount  set  to  reserve 
fund. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

849.  Would  you  kindly  state  the  amount  of 
the  reserve  fund  ?— I  think  it  i.s  60,000^  or 
70,OllOZ. 

Mr.  Mu/ndella. 

850.  Is  that  reserve  fund  invested  ? — It  is  in 
the  business. 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

851.  The  total  amount  of  capital  you  em- 
ployed in  1890, 1  see,  is  about  2,300,000i.,  is  not 
it  ? — The  total  money  we  had  in  the  business 
was  only  about  between  600,000i.  and  700,000Z., 
and  the  total- business  we  did  was  2,800,000^. 

852.  I  see  in  your  summary,  speaking  of  the 
Co  -operative  .Wholesale  Society,  you  say  that  the 
capital  is  2,300,000L  ?— That  is  of  the  societies 
in  the  country. 

853.  Yes,  and  there  was  about  a  million  in 
loans.  Do  you  receive  loans  yourselves  in  your 
Wholesale  Society  ? — Yes. 

854.  On  what  terms  do  you  receive  them  ?^ 
On  a  graded  system  of  41  percent,  at  12  months, 
4  per  cent,  at  6  months,  and  3;}  per  cent,  at 
call.  . 

855.  What  proportion  of  your  loan  is  on 
call  ?  —A  very  small  proportion ;  most  of  our 
capital  is  at  12  months. 

856.  I  see  it  is  stated  here  that  the  sales  for 
1890,  that  is  of  the  Scottish  Society  generally, 
the  whole  Society  are  stated  to  be  8,000,000?., 
about  ? — That  is  the  total  sales  in  the  distributive 
societies  in  Scotland. 

857.  And  the  profits  are  830,000?.,  which  is 
about  lOi  per  cent  ;  that  is  so,  is  not  it?  — 
Yes. 

858.  That  is  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
management,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

859.  And  all  interest  on  capital  ? — ^Yes. 

860.  Do  you  reckon  your  profits  as  a  first 
charge  upon  the  shareholders'  capital  ? — After 
meeting  all  charges. 

861.  Then'  what  amount  do  you  assign  or 
what  amount  do  you  put  aside  for  the  5  per 
cent.  ? — We  make  a  calculation  of  nearly  5  per 
cent.  It  comes  on  an  average,  I  think,  to  about 
4  and  fuUy  ^  per  cent,  for  our  capital. 

862.  That  is  including  both  loan  and  share 
capital  ? — Yes. 

863.  Then  in  your  productive  departments  for 
depreciation  of  machinery,  you  also  add  to  the 
cost  a  certain  amount  of  interest  for  capital. 
Supposing  you  are  costing  an  article  in  any  of 
your  departments,  you  would  not  only  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  material  and  workmanship  and 
wages  and  management,  rent,  taxes,  and  so  on, 
but  you  also  would  add,  would  you  not,  interest 
upon  capital  ? — Yes. 

864.  On  all  your  manufactures  ? — Yes,  no 
costing  would  be  complete  without  it. 

865.  I  see  that  your  own  productive  return 
amounted  to  150,000?.  last  year  ?— Yes. 

866.  But  what  were  the  gross  total  returns  ? 
That  is  given,  I  think,  in  that  statement   of 

mine.  . 

867.  What  do  you  say  they  were  m  the  whole- 
sale department  ?--Do  you  take  the  productive 
department  only  ? 

868.  No,  I  am  taking  the  whole? — Taking 
the  whole,'  the  divisible  profit  runs  to  about 
89,000?. 

869.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  profit ; 
I  ask  what  are  the  total  sales  of  your  wliolesale 
department  ?— We  sell  everything  we  make  and 
we  purchase  the  rest. 


Mr.  ilfM,'n,c?e??a-^continued. 

870.  Exactly.  What  is  the  total  you  purchase 
and  what  is  the  amount  which  you  make  ? — If 
you  get  what  we  made,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  amount  bought. 

871.  What  is  the  total  ?— 2,800,000?. 

872.  You  hold  2,800,000?.  woith,  and  the 
total  amount  of  manufactured  stock  is  150,000?.  ? 
—That  is  it. 

873.  So  that  practically  you  bought  2,650,000?. 
out  of  the  total  sales  ? — Do  you  speak  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  after  our  charges  are  put  on 
them  ? 

874.  Yes? — It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  sales  is  made  up 
of  groceries,  which  is  largely  a  foreign  produce. 
Our  drapery  comes  next,  which  would  be  about 
400,000?.  a  year,  and  that  also  largely  is  a  foreign 
produce.  Dressed  goods  we  buy  largely  at 
Roubaix  in  France  and  Rheims. 

875.  Those  are  light  woollens  ? — Yes,  and 
cashmeres. 

876.  Do  }0U  buy  articles  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

877.  Surely  the  bulk  of  your  dressed  goods 
would  be  English  after  all  1 — I  cannot  give  the 
proportion  of  the  various  towns  we  get  from, 
that  would  be  a  difiicult  matter. 

878.  No,  but  the  whole  of  your  men's  clothing 
would  be  English  manufacture  ^ — Entirely,  but 
the  other  is  made  up  largely  with  American  and 
Danish  produce. 

<S79.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bulk  of  your  sales 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  is  food  products  ? — 
Yes. 

880.  Can  you  now  give  us  any  idea  what 
proportion  is  food  products  and  what  proportion 
is  clothes  ? — Yes.  In  the  balance  sheets  you 
received  yesterday  you  will  find  them  all  tabu- 
lated ;  you  will  find  the  grocery  department  and 
the  drapery  department  given  separately,  and 
you  will  find  on  page  8  of  the  distributive  de- 
partment, that  they  are  all  there  and  you  will 
find  the  products  immediately  below. 

881.  Over  a  million  you  mean  ? — I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  quarter's  transactions;  13  weeks'  trans- 
actions that  is.  You  will  find  the  total  sales  for 
Glasgow  is  378,482?. ;  for  Leith,  173,705?. ;  and  so 
on  with  Dundee  and  Kilmarnock.  There  is  a 
little  over  half  a  million  in  foods. 

882.  I  find  on  looking  at  your  summary,  page 
8,  Trade  Account  No.  7,  that  it  is  stated  there 
that  the  Glasgow  sale  in  total  i,s  483,000?. '? — 
The  nett  sales  you  will  find  in  the  next  column 
i,s  the  information  you  desire. 

883.  378,000?.  ?— That  is  so. 

884.  And  Leith  173,000?.,  and  so  on  ?— That 
is  so. 

885.  Then  it  returns  quite  32,000?.  sold  ?— 
No,  the  nett  sales  are  757,000?.  That  is  the 
total.  You  see  in  the  column  you  are  read- 
ing from  you  include  our  present  stock,  if  you 
go  to  that  column  where  it  says  "  sales,"  you  will 
find  the  business  for  the  quarter. 

886.  The  total  of  the  business  for  the  quarter 
is  757,000?.  ?— Exactly. 

887.  Now  of  that  757,000?.,  the  grocery  de- 
partment returns  what  ? — About  500,000?. 
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Mr.  Mundelht—conimued. 
More   than   that? — A  little   more  than 
that. 

889.  More  than  600,000f.  ?— About  600,000?.  ; 
580,000J.  it  is. 

890.  So  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  your 
sales,  therefore,  are  for  provisions  ? — That  is  so. 

891.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Now 
you  made  a  statement,  in  answer  to  Mi-.  Dale,  to 
the  effect  that  you  do  not  sell  your  manufactured 
goods  outside  because  merchants  will  scarcely 
look  at  your  products  ;  is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

892.  Do  you  say  that  you  can  offer  an  article 
manufactured  in  any  of  .>  our  districts  on  as 
good,  or  a  little  better,  terms  than  other  manu- 
facturers, and  that  the  merchants  then  will  not 
look  at  your  goods  i — That  has  been  our  expe- 
rience, and  not  only  the  experience  of  myself 
personally,  but  the  experience  of  all  tliose  who 
have  started  productive  co-operation.  Having 
centred  their  efforts  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, and  that  being  a  given  quantity  it  has 
caused  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  arise  for  them 
to  get  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  movement. 

893.  You  do  not  think  it  is  because  your 
prices  are  liigher  or  your  goods  are  not  so  well 
adapted  for  the  merchant's  sale  as  those  pro- 
duced by  the  outside  manufacturer,  do  you  ? — 
No,  we  liave  exhibited  publicly  in  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  possibly  one  of  the  finest  exhibits, 
and  it  is  admit!  ed  to  be  so  by  the  trades  gene- 
rally ;  but  still  that  did  not  bring  us  any  outside 
trade. 

894.  Yes  ;  but  did  you  exhibit  that  with  a 
view  to  sell  to  the  i-etail  dealer  or  to  a  mer- 
chant ? — No  ;  but  in  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  that  way  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
our  productive  societies  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  Wholesale  has  made  no  effort  in  this  way ; 
but  the  time  is,  coming  when  I  believe  that 
effort  will  be  made. 

895.  But  there  ard  large  export  merchants  in 
Glasgow  to  every  market  in  the  world  ? — Yes. 

896.  And  do  you  think  that  those  export 
merchants  \\ould  be  unwilling  to  buy  of  you 
because  your  goods  are  produced  b^'  co-operative 
effort  ? — If  j'ou  refer  to  the  Glasgow  merchants, 
I  am  afraid  they  would ;  I  have  not  tested  it, 
but  where  it  has  been  tested  we  have  been 
'jnfavourably  received.  Where  employers  of 
labour  have  made  their  concern  into  a  iiiofit- 
sharing  conrern  they  have  suffered  in  con- 
sequence, I  nnderstand. 

897.  You  do  very  little  then  in  competition  in 
the  open  market ;  j^ou  sell  nearly  all  your  pro- 
ducts through  your  co-operative  stores  ? — Tlie 
Wholesale  almost  entirely;  but  the  productive 
societies  do  try  the  open  market  and  do  a  little 
business.  There  is  a  depot  in  London  here  for 
the  sale  of  them,  I  think. 

898.  You  gave  us  one  illustration  of  your 
having  taken  a  contract.  Was  that  from  the 
city  of  Glas;^ow  ? — It  was. 

899.  Yiiu  contracted  against  all  comers  in  the 
open  mai  ket  ? — Yes. 

9U0.  And  the  contract  was  given  to  you 
because  yc  ur  prices  were  the  lowest  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  was  the  i-eason  ;  I  expect  so  ;  but  I 


Mr.  J/ttncZeKo— continued. 

do  not  think  they  bound  themselves  to  take  the 
lowest  offer.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to 
give  an  answer  so  as  to  say  they  took  the  lowest 
offer,  but  we  got  the  contract. 

901.  At  any  rate  your  tender  on  the  whole 
must  have  been  the  most  satisfactory,  otherwise 
the  municipality  would  not  have  given  you  the 
order,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that 
was  fair. 

902.  Did  you  make  a  profit  out  of  that  con- 
tract ? — Yes,  a  small  profit. 

903.  You  were  satisfied  with  that  profit  ? — 
Yes,  and  1  could  give  you  the  amount.  The 
cloth,  I  may  tell  you,  was  made  by  co-operative 
effort  as  well  as  the  making  of  the  gar ai cuts. 

904.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you  that 
generally  the  co-operative  product  has  not  been 
much  in  competition  with  the  open  market  up 
to  the  presi-nt  time  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
much  means. 

905.  You  gave  us  one  illustration  of  one  sale; 
but  as  a  rule  co-operative  production  has  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  open  market,  is 
that  so  ? — It  has  not  come  into  competition  with 
the  open  maiket  in  very  large  volume,  I  grant 
you,  simply  because  the  efforts  have  been  gene- 
rally choked  off  at  birth. 

906.  You  were  asked  a  question,  I  think  it 
was  by  Mr.  Mann,  as  to  the  hours  per  week 
your  people  were  employed,  and  you  gave  an 
average,  I  think,  at  48  ? — Yes,  I  qualified  it  by 
saying  about  48  or  49,  I  think. 

907.  Now,  were  the  hours  then  given  the 
hours  in  the  distributive  stores  or  in  the  pro- 
ductive department  ? — I  was  speaking  entirely 
to  Mr.  Mann  of  the  productive  department  of 
the  various  industries  at  Shield  Hall.  I  also 
answered  the  question  regarding  the  distributive 
concerns  throughout  the  country. 

908.  Are  your  hours  in  the  productive  depart- 
ment shorter  than  those  of  ordinary  manufac- 
turers ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

909.  You  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  hosiery 
hours  as  being  very  short,  44  per  week?— 
Hosiery,  shirtmaking,  and  clothing — all  the 
women's  trades. 

910.  Are  those  steam-power  factories,  or  only 
hand  looms? — They  aie  sewing  machines  driven 
by  ])ower, 

911.  But  not  for  the  hosiery  ? — Yes,  for  the 
hosiery  too.  We  do  all  by  mwhinery  in  the 
hosiery. 

912.  Yes,  but  not  by  sew?Dg  machines,  they 
are  knitting  machines  ?— They  arc  knitting 
machines  in  the  hosiery,  but  not  in  the  shirts 
and  tailoring. 

913.  In  tho,se  departments  then  to  which  you 
refer  you  are  only  entitled  to  work  factory  bonis, 
56^  per  ueek,  and  you  only  work  44  ?— In 
the  shiitmaking  and  tailoring  de|;artments  they 
have  no  hours  scarcely  in  the  city.  Where 
re:idy-made  goods  a:e  made  they  aie  on  at  all 
hours.  We  granted  them  this  liberty  because 
we  wished  to  make  the  def)artment  show  better, 
and  to  give  a  better  condition  of  employment 
to  the  people. 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

914.  But  you  work,  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 
— Yes,  we  do ;  but  we  are  working  on  higher 
conditions  than  the  Factory  Act  imposes. 

915.  You  work  under  the  Factory  Act  ? — We 
do. 

916.  But  you  do  not  work  the  hours  per- 
mitted by  the  Factory  Act  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

917.  Do  you  employ  half-timers  in  all  of  your 
departments  ? — No,  not  one. 

918.  Now  you  were  nsked  some  questions 
about  the  wages  and  definitions  of  wages,  and 
the  answer  was  that  the  man  got  as  wages  all 
he  was  entitled  to  less  the  management  expenses, 
but,  of  cour.se,  you  at  first  assign  interesj;  on 
capital  ?  —Yes. 

919.  That  you  consider  part  of  the  expense  of 
manufacturing  ? — Yes. 

920.  And  you  would  not  dream,  I  suppose,  of 
giving  the  whole  of  the  wages  without  first 
assigning  to  capital  its  due  share  ? — That,  is  right. 

921.  May  I  ask  whether  you  regard  co-opera- 
tors as  a  rule  as  the  most  thrifty  and  intelligent 
of  the  working  men  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  on  that  point. 

922.  And  you  think  there  is  a  future  for  pro- 
ductive co-operation  ? — An  immense  future  in 
its  various  phases. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

923.  With  reference  to  those  five  farms  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  have  you  the  free- 
hold of  those  farms  ? — No,  they  are  rented. 

924.  On  what  tenure  have  )  ou  got  them  ? — 
Five  years'  lease. 

925.  You  have  not  given  a  balance-sheet,  I 
think,  have  you  ? — We  have  only  two  years' 
results. 

926.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bolton  you  stated  you 
had  overcome  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  in 
connexion  with  the  farm ;  what  sort  of  ditticul- 
ties  and  prejudices  do  you  refer  to  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  I  spoke  of  difficulties  and  prejudices. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

927.  I  think  you  said  yesterday,  not  to  me, 
but  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  you  had 
difficulties  and  prejudices  to  overcome  ?^0n 
going  into  the  farms  ? 

928.  Yes  ? — I  referred  yesterday  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  prejudices  our  own  people  had  on 
going  into  an  unknown  land  of  commerce. 

929.  Was  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  ? — No,  none  ;  we  have  been  very 
cordially  received. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

930.  Are  the  labourers  employed  on  the 
farms  shareholders,  do  you  say  ? — They  may  be, 
but  not  necessarilj'^. 

931.  And  do  you  pay  them  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  which  obtains  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
—We  do. 

932.  And  what  hours  of  labour  do  they  work, 
do  you  remember  ? — The  ordinary  hours  of 
labour  that  they  are  expected  to  work  in  that 
district. 

933.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you,  in  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Mann,  to  say  that  you  were  in  favour  of 
the  municipalities  undertaking  similar  duties 
to  that  carried  out  by  your  Society  ? —  I  am 
quite  willing  that  municipalities  should  under- 
take any  business  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, so  long  as  they  do  not  come  into 
conflict  with  any  existing  concern  that  is 
running  on  popular  lines,  such  as  I  have  been 
describing  this  morning. 

934.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
30U  are  in  favour  of  municipalities  stai-ting 
municipal  workshops  of  various  kinds  ? — I  am 
not  opposed  to  it,  so  long  as  they  do  not  come 
into  conflict  with  productive  societies  already  in 
existence. 

935.  But  if  they  came  into  conflict  with  the 
general  body  of  private  tradesmen  you  would  ? 
— If  the  results  were  better  for  the  people,  I 
should  sink  diflferences,  and  go  in  for  municipa- 
lisation. 

936.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  principle  ? 
— I  am. 

937.  And  yen  have  no  objection  to  the 
municipal  authorities  undertaking  these  duties, 
both  manufacturing  and  distributing  of  the 
same  kind  as  your  Society  does  ? — No,  except  it 
is  not  well  done  at  present,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  really  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

938.  You  do  not  advocate  it  ? — No,  I  do  not 
advocate  it,  but  there  are  many  things  which  we 
never  touch,  that  the  municipalities  could  do 
very  much  better. 

Mr.  Tait. 

939.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  are  precluded  from 
putting  your  co-operati\e  goods  in  the  open 
market  by  the  rules  of  the  Wholesale  Society  ? — 
The  Wholesale  Society  has  not  a  rule  precluding 
us  from  going  out,  but  the  custom  has  been  to 
keep  all  our  eflforts  in  the  movement. 

940.  Therefore  a  nian  has  generally  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Society  before  he  purchases 
anything  from  you  ? — That  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood  called  and  examined. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 


941.  Mr.  Greenwood,  what  is  your  position  in 
the  co-operative  movement  ? — I  am  manager  of 
the  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing 
operative  Societj',  and  have  occupied  that  position 
since  its  commencement  ia  1870  (handing  in  last 
Report  and  Balance  Sheet ;  see  Appendix  XXII.) 
I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Central  Executive 
Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  (for  Rules  of 
the  Go-operative   Union,  see  Appendix  CXLIV.) 


and  in  that  capacity  appear  as  one  of  its  witnesses 
to  give  evidence  on  co  -opera.tive  production. 

942.  On  what  particular  phase  of  co-operative 
action  do  you  propose  to  give  evidence  ? — My 
evidence  will  deal  mainly  with  co-operative  pro- 
duction as  carried  on  by  societies  specially 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  particular 
industries  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  workers  in  those  industries, 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

943.  And  how  do  you  detine  co-opei'ative 
production  ? — 1  deiine  co-operative  production  to 
mean  the  cariying-on  of  any  industry  in  the 
interests  more  panicularly  of  the  workers  wlio 
are  employe<l  therein,  so  as  to  obtain  for  them  a 
laruer  share  of  the  results  arising  from  tlieir 
labours,  and  to  give  them  a  more  direct  interest 
in  their  work.  This  has  been  attempted  in 
various  ways  by  many  societies.  U  nf ortuna  tel}' , 
many  of  these  attempts  have  proved  failures, 
but  still  there  are  many  successful  examples  to 
which  we  can  point  as  likely,  from  their  pros- 
perity, to  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  .solid 
co-operative  success  from  a  labour  point  of  view. 

U44.  You  consider  that  there  are  conflicting 
interests  at  present  ? — Yes. 

945.  That  is  between  capitalists  and  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

946.  And  what  is  your  remedy  for  that  state 
of  conflicting  interests  ? — Our  point  of  view  is 
this :  the  frequent  struggles  between  the 
capitalist  and  labourer  are  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  conflicting  interests  wliich  undet' 
present  industrial  methods  exist  between  the  two 
bodies.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
between  capital  and  labour  as  .such, because  each  is 
necessary  to  make  the  other  remunerative;  but  we 
also  believe  that  there  must  always  be  an  amount 
of  friction  between  the  capitalist,  who  is  also  an 
employer,  and  the  labourer,  who  has  nothing  but 
his  labour  to  sell — because  their  interests  are 
diametrically  opposed — each  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  other. 

947.  But  what  is  your  remedy  ? — We  propose 
to  substitute  for  this  system  of  opposing  interests 
either  one  of  identity  of  interest  by  uniting  the 
worker  and  the  capitalist  in  one  person,  as  may 
be  done  by  the  workers  in  the  different  indus- 
tries providing  the  capital  necessary  to  employ 
themselves,  or  otherwise  eliminating  altogether 
the  employing  capitalist,  and  for  the  worker  to 
hire  from  the  ca]iitaliHts  the  capital  necessary  to 
employ  himself  and  pay  interest  on  wages  for 
the  use  of  the  same.  In  either  case  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  resulting  profit  would  fall  to 
the  Jot  of  the  worker,  to  be  divided  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  work. 

948.  There  were  some  societies,  I  think,  started 
for  co-operative  production  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  there  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  were  four,  in  about  1829.  One  at 
Birkacre,  in  Lanca.shire,  one  at  Hudiler^^field,  one 
at  Kendal,  and  one  at  Loughborough.  The  society 
started  at  Birkacre,  Lancasiiire,  consisted  of  3,000 
members, owning  4,000Z..of  capital,  and  employing 
150  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  calico 
printing,  fee.  The  nrst  Huddei'sfield  society  was 
established  in  1829,  and  had  a  capital  of  300^.  ; 
number  of  members  1.50.  It  employed  10  persons 
in  the  manufacture  of  m  ooUen  cloth,  valensia.s,  &c. 
The  Kendal  society,  also  established  in  ls29,  had 
13-5  members  and  a  capital  of  4-53?.  It  gave 
employment  to  nine  persons,  who  manufactured 
shoes,  linen  goods,  kc.  Loughborough  society 
was  formed  by  60  members  in  1829,  and  had  a 
capital  of  400/.  It  had  several  employee  engaged 
in  the  hosiery  trade. 
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949.  They  are  all  small,  and  none  of  them  are 
now  in  existence  ?-T^They  were  formed  by  men 
who  hoped  to  become  theii'  own  employers,  but 
the  societies  never  got  be_yond  employing  a  small 
fraction  of  their  members. 

950.  And  they  do  not  exist  no  .\-  ? — They  do 
not  exist  now. 

951.  Then  the  Christian  Socialists  attempted 
it  ? — The  next  step  in  co-operative  production 
was  taken  in  the  metropolis,  about  the  year 
1850,  by  the  Christian  Socialists,  A\'ho  formed 
various  associations  of  producers,  and  endea- 
voured to  connect  them  with  associations  of  con- 
sumers. A  union  of  working  men's  associations 
was  formed,  the  constitution  and  objects  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  this  evidence  (see 
Appendix  XXIIL).  This  was  followed,  in  1851, 
by  the  formation  of  a  Co-operative  Agency  in 
London,  whose  objects  are  also  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
pendix [see  Appendix  XXIV.).  This  agency  was 
also  the  outcome  of  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment, led  by  such  men  as  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
Ludlow,  Neale,  and  Hughes,  to  whose  activity  in 
forming  ideas  the  present  co-operative  movement 
owes  so  much.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  agency 
Avasa  mixed  body, intended  to  promote  distribution 
as  well  as  production  ;  but  its  main  object  a]jpears 
to  have  been  to  promote  a  ready  sale  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  W^orking  Men's  Productive  Associa- 
tions. I  submit  in  the  appendix  (see  Appendix 
XXV.)  a  list  of  societies  which  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  1851. 

952.  You  state  that  the  capital  employed  in 
the  London  Working  Men's  Association  amounted 
to  13,560L  in  18;32,  of  which  Mr.  Vansittart 
Neale  and  other  gentlemen  adAanced  13,086/.,  so 
that  only  474/.  w.as  actually  subscribed  by  the 
worki)ig  men  themselves  ? — That  is  so. 

953.  And  such  provincial  societies  as  existed 
then  outside  London  were  self-supporting  ? — 
Just  so.  I  am  unable,  from  the  records  which 
exist,  to  ascertain  the  exact  methods  observed  by 
these  societies  in  remunerating  their  workers,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looked  to  the 
profits  of  the  industries  carried  on  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
In  1852  a  new  constitution  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moling  Working  Men's  Associations  was  agreed 
to.  Full  particulars  of  this  re-organisation  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  (see  Appendix  XXVI.). 

954.  Now  at  the  present  time  there  are  88 
independent  productive  societies  in  England,  are 
there  not  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

955.  You  give  a  list  of  them  in  the  appendix  ? 
---The  foUowirsg  is  a  .summary  of  the  whole. 
The  number  of  members  are  8,081.  There  was 
a  loan  capital  of  23.'5,244/..  a  reserve  fund  at  the 
end  of  1891,  of  18,979/.  Value  of  saleable  stock 
at  the  end  of  1891,  141,703/.;  value  of  land, 
buildings,  and  fixed  stock  at  the  end  of  1891, 
100,829/. ;  goods  .sold  during  1891,  594,594/. ;  and 
profits  for  1891,  25,214/.;  loss  for  1891,  484/. 
Then  comes  "  profits  how  divided,"  amount  paid 
to  capital  8,213,  to  labour  3,450/.,  to  purchasers, 
3,713/.  These  returns  unfortunately  are  far 
from  complete,  but  they  are  the  best  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  (see  Appendix  XXVII.). 
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956.  Now  tlie  societies,  I  understand,  vary  in 
their  constitution  I — Yes. 

957.  Can  you  inform  us,  in  what  partitJular  ? — 
Yes.  The  independent  productive  societies  may 
be  divided  under  three  heads,  viz.,  (a)  Pro- 
ductiou  as  carried  on  b}'  societies  composed  of 
worldng  men  employing  them.selves  in  their 
own  industries,  and  based  upon  the  principle  of 
elevating  the  workers  in  esch  industry  by  the 
results  of  their  own  work ;  the  workers  sub- 
scribing all  their  own  capital,  managing  their 
own  affair.?  amongst  themselves,  and  taking  all 
the  profit  to  themselves  either  as  dividend  on 
their  wages  or  on  their  capital. 

958.  That  you  call  class  {a)  ? — Yes,  and  as  to 
class  (6)  I  say — (h)  Production  as  carried  on  by 
societies  of  workers  wlio  are  assisted  by  capital 
from  other  co-operative  societies  and  outside 
friends.  In  these  cases  the  method  of  dividing 
the  profits  varies,  the  cu.^tomer  taking  a  share 
along  with  the  worker,  (c)  Productive  societies, 
as  started  and  carried  on  in  the  first  instance 
by  private  manufacturers,  such  as  Messrs.  W. 
Thomson  and  Sons,  of  Huddersfield,  of  which 
society  Mr.  George  Thomson*  has  already  given 
evidence  before  this  Commission. 

959.  Are  there  many  societies  under  class  («)  ? 
— There  are  very  few  societies  under  class  (a), 
that  is,  where  the  workers  find,  or  become 
responsible  for,  all  the  ca]Htal.  Indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  classes,  but  the  following 
societies  may  be  s:-ud  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  conditions  above  stated : — One 
weaving.  Nelson  Self-help  ;  four  boot  and  shoe 
societies,  namely,  Finedon,  Northamptonshire 
Productive,  Raunds,  and  Tingdene ;  two  nail- 
makers,  namely,  Bromsgrove  Nail  Forgers  and 
Dudley  Nail  Manufacturing ;  and  lastly,  one 
building  society,Brighton  Artisans.  Some  figures 
relating  to  these  societies  for  the  year  1891  (the 
last  year  f  o  r  which  returns  have  been  made)  will  be 
founcL  in  the  appendix  (see  Appendix  XXVIII.). 

060.  Let  me  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
Northampton  Productive  Society  which  is 
referred  to  in  your  statement  at  the  bottom  of 
pao-e  4  in  your  summary  {see  Appendix  XXX.). 
What  is  the  total  profit  from  trade  for  the  last 
10  years? — The  total  profit  from  trade  (after 
allowing  for  interest  on  share  capital  and 
loan  capital)  for  the  last  10  years  (1882-91) 
has  been  3,443;.  Taking  the  profit  for  one 
year,  1891,  we  find  that  it  averages  -Is.  M.  in 
1^.  on  wages  paid,  which  is  a  gain  of  over  25 
per  cent,  all  round  ;  that  is,  taking  both  members 
and  non-members.  The  wages  paid  for  all 
kinds  of  labour  by  the  co-operative  societies, 
irrespective  of  profits,  are  slightly  higher  than 
those  paid  by  most  of  tlie  private  firms  in  the 
district.  The  workers  all  agree  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system.     {See  Appendix  XXIX.) 

961.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  with  reference 
to  "societies  in  class  (6.)  ?— In  dealing  with  the 
societies  classed  under  (6)  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  sketch  the  progress  of  one  or  two  particular 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  ii..  Group  C. 
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societies, and  have  then  i^ummai'ised  the  remainder. 
Full  particulars  and  summaiy  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix  {see  Appe.vdi vcs  XXXI.,  XXXII., 
XXXIIL,  and  XXXl  \ .).   Witii  your  permission  I 
will  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  the 
Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Society. 
962.  Tell  us  about  the  Hebden  Bridge  Society 
of   which    you    are    u.anager    and    one    of    the 
founders.     You  are  now  the    iiianager,    is    not 
that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.     With   your  permis- 
sion I   will   proceed  to  give   an  outline   of   the 
progress  of  the  Hebden  Bridge  Fi^stian  Manu- 
facturing Society,  of  which  I  was    one  of  the 
founders,    and  have    occupied    the    position    of 
manager  since    its    formation    in    1870 : — The 
origin  of  this  Society  was  of  a  tragical  character. 
At    a    Hebden    workshop    there    was    employed 
an   old    man  who   was  o^'er    70    yeais    of   age, 
and    who   was  unable    to    carry   his  own  piece 
of  cloth,  although  still  able  to  do   the   cutting. 
At  the  particular  factory  where  we  were  work- 
ing it  was  the   custom  for  each    to    carry    his 
own  piece  of  cloth  from  one   part  of  the  works 
to    another,   about  a    quarter  of  a  mile  away  ; 
and  we  had   an  understanding  among  us  that 
we    would    carry    the    cloth    for   the    old    man. 
We    did    this    in    turn,    but   on  one   occasion  a 
dispute  arose  between  two  persons  as  to  whose 
turn    it    was    to    cany  the  cloth.     During   the 
dispute   the   old  man   went  off  for  his  load  of 
work,    and  after  he  had  brought  it  in   he  sat 
down    and    died.      ^Ve    gathered    round     him. 
There  was  not  another   wonl   of  anger  spoken, 
nor  of   recriuunation.      The  old  n  an  had  a  wife, 
but  no  children.     We  were  under  the  necessity 
of   making   a  subscription  to    pay   the  funeral 
expenses,    and  after  the  funeral  was   over   we 
began  to  talk  about   forming  a  sort  of  friendly 
society    to    meet    circumstances    of    this    kind. 
About  30  of  the  workpeople  began  to  save  3ci. 
pach  per  w^eek,  with  a  determination  to  use  the 
accinnulated   funds  to   set  up  a  fustian  cutting 
and   dyeing  works  ;  and  no   one   was  to   be    a 
member  unless   actually  engaged  in  the   trade. 
The  rules  were  registered  under  the   Industrial 
S.'cieties  Act,  on  September  1st,  1870;   and   by 
resolution  of   the   members    the  objects   of  the 
Society  were  set  foith  to  be  " to  find  employ- 
"  ment  for  its  members  by  the  manufacture  and 
"  .sale  of  fustians  ;  and  it  shall,  by  contributions 
"   (of  money,  labour,    and    profits),    accumulate 
"  l.OOOL  for  that  purpose.      The   Society  will 
"  aim  at  the  regulation  of  wages  and  labour  in 
"  this    branch  of  trade,   but  it   will    not  enter 
"  arbitrarily  into  any  dispute  between  masters 
"  and  workmen.    Still  it  will  practically  educate 
"  its  members  in  the  causes  which  operate  for 
"  and  against  them  in  their  daily  employment, 
"  and  in  the  principles  that  will  tend  to  their 
"  elevation  and  improvement."     A  small  room, 
10  feet  by  10,  was  rented.     A  few  pieces  were 
bought  and  given  members  to  cut.     The  cost  of 
the  cutting  was  added  to  the  share  account  of 
the  cutter.     The  co-operative  stores  were   can- 
vassed for  orders,  and   a  few  small  ones  were 
obtained.     All  the  office,   warehouse,  or  other 
work  of  any  kind  except  the  cutting,  was  "  done 
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for  love."  At  the  end  of  1870,  the  Society  had 
95  members,  83L  of  capital,  551.  of  sales,  and  a 
profit  of  SI.  In  canvassing  the  societies,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  very  little  trade  for 
piece  goods,  but  a  large  trade  for  ready-made 
clothing.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  add 
thi^  branch  of  trade  to  the  fustian  cutting.  A 
sewing-machine  was  bought,  a  tailor  cutter  was 
engaged,  and  work  was  given  out  to  be  made 
up  by  the  member.s  at  home.  In  June  1871, 
the  increase  of  business  caused  the  Society  to 
take  larger  premises  at  a  rent  of  13/.  per 
annum  ;  and,  to  prevent  delay,  the  fustian  cutting 
was  done  at  the  works  instead  of  at  the  houses 
of  the  operatives.  In  December  1871,  the  first 
bonus  to  libour  nt  tlie  rate  of  Is.  in  the  ll.  of 
wages  was  declared,  and  this  rate  was  again 
declared  for  the  following  half  year.  In  July 
1873,  the  rate  of  intere&t  to  share  capital  was 
limited  to  7^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1877  the 
share  list  was  closed  to  individuals,  but  left 
open  to  co-operative  societies,  and  withdrawable 
shares  were  for  the  first  time  issued  to  the 
workpeople.  These  withdrawaVjle  shares  were 
issued  to  enable  the  Society  to  pay  out  members 
who  had  acquired  shares  by  the  labour  rule, 
and  to  prevent  them  becoming  troublesome  as 
private  shareholders. 

963.  What  do  you  mean  by  preventing  them 
becoming  troublesome  as  private  shareholders  ?  — 
The  workeis  who  had  acquired  these  shares 
when  going  away  from  the  Society's  employ  sold 
their  shares  to  private  individuals  at  a  large 
premium.  In  some  instances  a  1/.  share  was 
sold  for  as  high  as  50.S'. 

964.  So  that  outside  purchasers  whc  were 
not  employed  by  the  Association  or  whc  were 
not  workers  at  all  in  the  Association  in  that 
way  became  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

96.5.  And  you  wanted  to  stop  that  ? — No,  we 
did  not  want  to  stop  them  becoming  shareholders 
as  workers,  but  simply  as  workers  leaving  the 
employment  of  the  Society  and  then  .selling  the 
shares  to  the  outside  public. 

966.  You  wanted  to  prevent  the  outside 
public  becoming  shareholders  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 
Mr.  Neale,  who  always  gave  his  able  assistance, 
drew  up  this  provision  for  us,  and  afterwards 
also  another  in  the  form  of  an  agreement,  which, 
however,  is  not  embodied  in  our  rules,  by  which 
we  could  allow  workers'  savijigs  to  be  added  to 
shares.  And  I  might  say  here  that  I  have  this 
agreement  with  me  and  a  copy  of  it  can  be  taken 
if  you  think  right,  and  the  original  sent  back  be- 
cause it  has  the  names  ot  the  workers  attached  to 
it.  This  is  the  agreement  {see  Appendix  XXXV.). 
I  have  also  a  copy  of  the  rules  as  well  if  you  like 
to  have  them  (see  Appendix  XXXVI.). 

967.  That  is  this  agreement  you  have  handed 
in  ?  — Yes.  Mr.  Neale  drew  up  the  provision  by 
which  we  could  allow  workers'  savings  to  be 
added  to  shares  but  to  repay  and  cancel  these 
shares  when  the  workers  left  the  employ  of  the 
Society.  The  rules  were  subsequently  altered, 
and  an  effort  was  also  made  to  repeal  the  rule 
giving  "  bonus  to  labour  "  ;  but  this  effort,  after 
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causing   great    excitement   and  dissension,  was 
defeated.     In  1885  it  was  decided  to  issue  no 
more  shares  bearing  interest  at  7|  per  cent.,  but 
to  issue  B  shares  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. ; 
and,  after  repeated  attempts  which  had  ended  in 
failure,  in   January  1890,  the   interest    on   all 
shares  was  reduced  to  a  uniform  5  per  cent.     The 
steady  increase  of  trade  made  the  hired  premises 
too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  Society, 
and  in   1873,  by  the  aid  of   a  loan  from  the 
Wholesale,  it    was    decided    to    purchase    the 
Nutclough  estate  for  5,650?.     A  further  expen- 
diture    for     alterations     and     machinery    was 
incurred    of    3,514?.     There    was   a   stream    of 
good,  soft    water,  a    little   four-storied   mill,  a 
good     waterfall,   engine    and    boiler,    a     good 
residence,  and  about  four  acres  of  land.     Dyeing 
and   finishing   were   now   added    to   the   other 
departments  of  the  Society,  and  the    custom  of 
private    merchants    had    to    be   solicited.     The 
trade  of  the  merchants  was  not  quite  so  difficult 
to  get  as   had   been  our  other   trade.     Up   to 
taking    Nutclough,    the    Society   had    a    trade 
connexion  with    130    societies,    and    were   em- 
ploying    24     persons.      In    1874,    after    thej^ 
had    got  into    the    new    premises,    they   were 
employing  36  women  and   18  men,  making   a 
total    of     54.      With     the    exception    of    the 
excitement    when    the     bonus     principle     wns 
threatened,    and    the    friction    created    by   the 
interest  on  shares  question,  the  Society  has  had 
a  steadily  prosperous,  but  otherwise  uneventful 
career.     In    1886    weaving    was    added    to    the 
other  departments   so  that,  with  the    exception 
of  spinning,  the  Society  performs  on   its  own 
premises    all   the    operations    of   manufacturing 
until  a  suit  of  fustian  is  ready  to   he   wrrn  by 
the  individual  co-operator.     The  statistics  of  the 
Society  in  December  1891,  were? — Share  capital, 
22,899?.,    of    which    266    co-operative    societies 
owned  9,644?.,  274  workers  owned  5,593?.,  and 
192    other   individuals,  including  past  workers, 
owned  7,662?. 

968.  Then  a  good  deal  of  your  capital  is 
getting  into  other  hands,  is  it  not  1 — No,  it  is  not 
getting  into  other  hands.  It  is  getting  more  in 
proportion  as  we  increase  the  departments  into 
the  hands  of  the  workers  than  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  its  history. 

969.  But  274  workers  at  present  own  5,59.3?. 
and  192  individuals  who  are  not  at  present 
workers,  own  7,662?.  ?— Yes,  that  is  30.  But  the 
relative  proportion  if  taken  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  history  of  this  Society  would  show  tho 
individuals  greater  than  at  'present.  The  sales 
for  the  year  ending  December  1891  were  8,410?. 
to  private  firms  (which  sum  consists  rather  of 
charges  for  work  done  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  department  than  for  finished  goods 
sold),  and  31,768?.  to  co-operative  societies, 
making  a  total  of  40,178?.  The  loan  capital 
amounted  to  8,979?.,  for  which  3|  per  cent. 
interest  is  paid,  and  of  which  the  workers  held 
873?.  The  profits  for  the  year  ending  December - 
1891  amounted  to  3,723?.,  after  paying  interest 
on  loans,  and  allowing  for  depreciation  the  sum 
of  840?,     This  profit  was   divided  as  follows; 
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To  sh-Mreholders,  at  the  rate  of  5  pt-r  cent  per 
annum,  l,llli. ;  to  customers  on  their  purchases, 
at  the  rate,  of  U)|d  in  the  11.,  l,'J.77l.',  to 
labour,  at  the  rate  of  lO^d.  in  tlie  11.  on 
wages,  527/.  ;  to  the  educational  fund,  QOl. ;  to 
the  reserve  fund,  400L  ;  to  the  insurance  fund, 
300/.,  ynd  cax-ried  forward,  271.  Neither  pui- 
chasers  nor  workers  can  withdraw  their  piofils 
until  they  have  20/.  share  capital  in  the  Society. 
No  eniployd  is  allowed  to  be  on  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Society. 

970.  Whether  he  is  a  shareholder  or  not.  It. 
that  so  ? —  All  workers  are  shareholders  sifter  a 
first  declaration  of  profit. 

971.  Then  he  is  not  represented  at  all?  — No, 
except  by  voling  at  the  general  meeting.  Out 
of  44  half  vears,  bonus  to  labour  has  been  paid 
36  times.  The  omissions  were  in  the  first  two 
half  years,  in  the  June  half  of  1S77,  in  the  two 
halves  of  1878,  in  tlie  December  half  of  1879,  in 
the  June  half  of  1881,  and  in  the  December  half 
of  1884.  Twice  the  bonus  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  3c/.  in  the  1/.,  15  times  at  6c/.,  16  times  at  9c/., 
and  three  times  at  Is  The  interest  on  share 
capital  has  always  been  met  out  of  each  half 
year's  profits. 

972.  Then  you  pay  the  interest  before  you 
begin  to  divide  profits  ? — No. 

973.  Are  you  sure  ? — We  count  interest  in  the 
profits  on  shares.  We  pay  interest  on  loan  before 
we  begin  to  divide  profits. 

97+.  But  you  say  the  interest  on  share  capital 
has  always  been  made  out  of  each  half  year's 
profits,  whereas  in  certain  years  you  have  not 
divided  any  bonus  at  all  ? — Yes,  we  have  always 
counted  interest  on  capital  as  a  first  chaige.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  here  of  the  last 
year  if  you  wish  to  take  it  and  put  it  in  (see 
Appendix  XXII.).  I  submit  further  paiticu'ars 
with  regard  tothegrowthof  this  Society  {seeAip- 
pe«cZicesXXXVir.,XXXVlII.,XXXIX.,cmc/XL.). 

975.  We  will  put  in  the  balance  sheet  as  an  ap- 
pendix (see  Appendix  XXII.)? — It  will  be  found 
by  Appendices  XXXVII.  andXXXVlII.  tl  at  the 
Society  has  done  a  total  trade  of'440,226/.,and  made 
profits  amounting  to  37,930/.  Appendix  XXX  [X. 
gives  the  amou.it  of  profit  paid  to  labour,  the  shares 
taken  up,  the  withdrawals  made,  and  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  workers  at  the  end  of 
each  half  year.  Appendix  XL.  shows  the  dates  of 
entering  the  employment  of  tlie  Society  and  t'le 
total  wa;;es  paid  since,  including  holidays  and 
lost  time  through  sickness  or  other  causes,  to  27 
fair  average  representative  workers  from  each  of 
our  departments;  the  amount  of  profit  earned, 
the  amount  invested,  the  amount  withdrawn,  and 
the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  at  the 
end  of  1891.  The  table  also  shows  the  average 
wages  p;dd  in  each  department. 

976.  Now  how  do  those  average  wages  com- 
pare with  the  average  wages  paid  by  corre- 
sponding employers  in  the  district? — We  pay 
rather  better  than  the  standard  wages  in  the 
district. 

977.  Not  including  your  profit  ? — Not  including 
our  profit. 

978.  How  much  better  ? — For  instance,  we 
pay  piece-work  to  the  women  workers  in  the 
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tailoring  department,    in    some   instances    Id.   a 
garment  for  the  finishing. 

979.  More  than  the  others  do  ? — Yes,  and  in 
the  dyeing  we  pay  day  wages  at  a  trifle  more, 
Qd.,  it  ui.iy  be  Is.  a  week  more  than  they  do  in  the 
private  firms,  but  as  the  next  piragraph  in  my 
statement  will  show  the  benefit  coming  to  the 
workeis  arises  chiefly  through  continuous 
employment.  The  workers  employed  by  the 
Society  now  number  290.  They  are  all  share- 
holders. If  tliey  are  not  shareholders  at  the 
time  of  being  engaged  to  work  for  the  Society, 
they  are  compelled  to  become  so,  by  reason  of 
their  share  of  the  profits  being  credited  to  their 
account  as  share  capital.  This  accumulation 
goes  on  until  each  worker  possesses  at  least 
20  paid-up  shares  in  the  Societ;-.  This  system 
ensures  that  each  worker  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
20/.  The  tables  (see  Appendices  XXXVII., 
XXXVIIL,  XXXIX.,  and  XL.)  trace  the 
gradual  growth  of  shareholding  by  working- 
members.  The  290  workers  now  hold  shai'es 
in  the  Society  to  the  amount  of  5,600/.,  out  of 
a  total  capital  of  23,000/.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  workers  holding  shares  arises  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  profits  in  wliich  they  have 
shared  according;  to  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

980.  Now  could  you  give  us  instances  of  otlier 
smaller  societies  as  successful  as  the  one  atHebden 
Bridge? — Yes.  The  Leicester  Co-operative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Society,  though  more 
rec^-ntly  established,  bids  fair  to  become  as  great 
a  success  (Mr.  Alderman  Inskip,  in  his  evidence* 
before  this  Commission,  stated  that  th^ members 
of  this  Society  ■i\eru  members  of  the  National 
Boot  ;ind  Shoe  Union)  ;  there  is  also  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Society  at  Kettering,  concerning  the 
latter  of  which  some  particulars  have  already 
been  laid  before  a  section  of  the  Commissi' in  by 
a  witnirss  who  appeared  as  direct  representative 
of  the  Society.!  (For  details  concerning  the 
Leicester  Society,  see  AjJi^endix  XLI.) 

981.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  any 
societies  formed  specially  f  r  the  production  of 
flour  ? — There  a-  e  four  flour  soc  etie.s,  wnich  have 
a  mixed  memb.r  hip  of  individual  shareholders, 
and  the  distriliutive  stores,  but  which  are 
practically  governed  by  representati\es  of  the 
ftorep,  viz.,  ifiuifax,  Sowerby  Bridge,  Rochdale, 
and  Oldham.  Owing  to  a  distribution  of  voting, 
the  government  of  these  productive  associations 
is  practically  carried  on  by  the  delegates  from 
the  shareholding  stores,  i.e.,  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  general  bcdy  of  consumers.  These 
four  societies  cliim  bet\  eeii  tlicm  66  per  cent, 
of  the  turnover  in  co  operative  fl  lur.  The  profits, 
after  paying  interes'^  on  capital,  are  all  divided  to 
th--  customers  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 
I  have  here  a  summary.  There  are  several  other 
flour  mills,  but  these  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  what  is  being  done. 

982.  Youcanpu' in  that  table  with  the  appendix, 
I  think  (see  Appendix  XLIL).  Have  you  had 
any  experience  in  regard  to  trade  disputes  and 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  ii.,  Group  C. 
f  See  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  Ballard,  Minutes    of    Evidence, 
Vol.  ii.,  Group  C. 
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strikps  in  connexion  with  tlie  Society  j'ou  repre- 
sent, or  do  you  l?:now  of  any  such  difficulties  in 
connexion  with  otlier  societies  i — V\"e  have  not 
had  any  strike  or  serious  difference  in  regard  to 
wages  or  other  matters  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  labour  in  connexion  with  our  works 
since  tlieir  establi-hmsnt.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  difference  in  connexion  with  the  other 
societies  constituted  in  the  same  way. 

983.  What  influence  has  your  Society  had 
upon  the  wages  in  your  district  in  your  special 
industry.  Has  it  had  a  favourable  tendency  to 
procure  more  constant  work  for  the  people  in 
your  district  ? — We  are  about  the  largest  em- 
j-jloyera  of  labour  in  our  neiglibourhood  in  our 
special  industry,  and  we  pay  a  full  stau'^lard 
rate  of  wages,  and  in  this  the  Society  tends  to 
sustain  the  best  rates  amongst  other  employers. 
Yes ;  we  have  more  constant  work,  while  other 
workers  in  the  district  ('oing  the  same  kind  of 
work  have  not  le.«s.  I  may  safely  s^iy  that  the 
establishment  of  our  Society  has'  led  to  much 
greater  continuity  of  employment,  especially 
amongst  the  fustian  cutters  and  dyers,  a  class 
of  men  who  at  one  time  were  much  .subject  to 
fluctuation  in  employment,  inasmuch  as  the  men 
referred  ti  an  now  in  receipt  df  wages  fully 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  they  would  have  had 
under  the  old  conditions.  That  is  the  men 
connected  Y\'ith  our  Society. 

984.  What  relations  subsist  between  your 
Society  and  irades  unions  ? — The  workers  in 
some  of  the  departments  are  members  of  the 
trahis  societies  in  tiie  district,  and  in  all,  so  far 
as  these  trades  societies  prevail,  such  as  weavers 
and  fustian  cutters.  The  latter  class  of  workers 
were  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  our 
emj'/';i/e'.s  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  trade  union  in  the  district.  We  have 
both  unionists  and  non-unionists  in  our  employ, 
but  t!:e  Societv'  is  directly  taking  a  part  at  the 
present  time  in  favour  of  an  equitable  price  for 
cutting  with  oiher  tirms  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  and  this  jointly  with  the  officials  of  the 
trade  union.  The  rates  paid  now  by  private 
masters  a'e  unequal,  and  there  is  a  varying  per- 
centage taken  fr  im  the  list  price  varying  from 
2d.  to  6d.  in  the  Ik.  downwards ;  to  journeymen 
and  youths,  and  to  boys  even  much  less. 

98i3.  Do  you  produce  any  particular  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  worker  by  your 
system  ? — Yes.  We  believe  our  system  of  em- 
ployment tends  to  improve  the, character  of  our 
worker.  The  results  of  our  business,  and  how 
to  obtain  them,  are  studied  by  every  one  in  the 
establishment,  and  especially  by  those  who  are 
at  the  heads  of  the  departments,  lessening  con- 
siderably the  need  of  strict  supervision  ly  the 
management.  We  believe  it  m.ake,  the  woikers 
feel  greater  interest  in  the  success  of  our  efforts, 
and  this  is  moi-e  felt  as  the  worker  remains  a 
longer  time  with  us.  The  directors  are  always 
willing  to  make  the  conditions  snrround'ng  <he 
worker,  in  regard  to  light,  air,  room,  and  geueral 
comfort,  as  favourable  as  possible.  I  ought  also 
to  say  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  by  the 
directors  and  t'.e  heads  of  departments  that 
there  should  be  inculcated  among  the  workers 
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a  knowledge  of  co-op  rative  principles.  The 
directors  and  the  workpeople  get  up  social  and 
special  meetings  for  recreation  i,nd  for  addresses 
on  co-operation  and  kindred  subjects,  and  fre- 
quently friends  from  a  distance  speak  at  these 
meetings.  During  the  last  Ave  or  six  years  we 
have  had  delivered,  in  connexion  with  the  Oxford 
Extension  Scheme,  courses  of  lectures  on  iiistory, 
literature,  and  political  economy.  'I'hese  lectures 
have  been  very  popular  ;  they  liave  been  free  to 
workpeople  and  the  public  of  Hebden  Bridge. 

Ml-.  Bolton. 

986.  May  I  ask  you,  in  connexion  with 
page  3  of  your  st:itement,  this  question.  I  think 
it  is  quite  cleir  there  that  what  you  call  profit 
includes  interest  on  ca|dtal  ? — It  does,  interest  on 
share  capital. 

987.  Then  as  to  page  7,  do  I  correctly  appre- 
hend that  the  37,930i. )  irofit  made  on  a  total  trade 
of  440,226?.,  and  that  that  includes  interest  as  a 
whole  ? — Yes,  it  does  ;  interest  on  share  capital. 

988.  What  other  capital  is  there  ? — We  have 
loan  capital. 

989.  And  that  is  paid  at  par  ? — That  is  paid 
at  par. 

990.  In  most  cases  your  loan  capital  is  much 
larger  relativelj^  to  the  share  capital  ? — No,  it 
bears  a  larger  proportion  now  than  it  has  done 
during  the  Society's  existence.  We  have  about 
9,000/.  of  loan  capital  to  23,000?.  share.  The  loan 
capital  bears  a  larger  proportion  than  it  has  done 
during  some  time,  at  any  rate  during  the  history 
of  the  Society.  The  i-elation  of  loan  to  share  is 
9,000/.  to  23,000?. 

991.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  producing  the  440,000?,  trade 
mentioned  there  was  loan  capital,  and  what  was 
share  capital  ? — This  440,000?.  covers  the  whole 
period  of  the  Society's  business  transactions  of  32 
years,  and  it  would  be  avery  difficult  matter  to  tell. 

992.  Would  it  be  fair  to  take  it  as  half  ?— No,  I 
think  the  average  would  not  run  to  more  than 
a  quarter. 

993.  The  loan  not  more  than  a  quarter  ? — Not 
more  than  a  quarter. 

994.  The  total  profit,  according  to  this,  is 
37,000?.  odd,  and  does  it  pay  interest  on  three 
quarters  of  the  capital  as  well  as  profit  to  the 
shareholders.  You  have  a  capital  of  some 
22,000?.  ^— Yes. 

995.  Over  the  average  of  the  time  three 
quarters  of  that  would  be  share  capital  ? — Yes, 
three  quarters  of  that  would  be  share  capital. 
We  fix  interest  at  7.^  per  cent,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Society's  history.  Tlie 
remainder  we  divh'e  between  custimi  and  labour. 
Afte-  paying  7{  \  er  cent,  we  begin  to  pay  cust'  m 
and  labour. 

996.  Latterly  you  have  reduced  the  interest,  I 
think,  to  .5  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  latterly. 

997.  And  you  have  now  increased  the  loan 
ra"ital  ? — Yes,  it  stands  in  a  higher  relation  now 
tiian  it  was. 

998.  But  the  loan  capital  belongs  to  your 
memliers  now? — Chiefly,  but  not  all. 

999.  But  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  did 
formerly  ? — Yes,  it  does. 
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Mr.  IsTnay. 

1000.  Referring  to  the  Finedon  Local  Society 
(see  Appendix  XLIII.),  I  see  that  the  workers 
are  27  in  number  ? — ^Yes. 

1001.  And  the  share  capital  1,8G0L,  and  the 
amount  of  the  goods  sold  during  the  year  is 
19,S81i.  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1002.  Does  that  not  seem  a  large  amount  for 
27  members  to  produce  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  answer 
questioi  s  in  relation  to  this  Society  so  coi'rectly 
as  1  might  do,  because  I  am  nrt  nearly  connected 
with  it,  but  this  Society  malies  bouts  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  tliey  do  their  work  by 
contract,  I  believe. 

1003.  Do  they  employ  workers  other  than 
members  ? — Yes,  they  employ  other  workers. 

1004.  Other  than  members  ? — They  are  not 
all  members  that  work  for  them. 

1005.  Then  do  tliese  workers  participate  in 
the  profit  at  all  ? — Not  in  every  case,  but  ihey 
do  as  to  some  of  them.  They  have  so  mucli 
work  to  do  on  probation,  and  they  are  taken  in 
after  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  capa- 
bilities for  work,  and  after  giving  satisfaction 
as  regards  the  work 

1006.  Then  these  members  might  gradually 
decrease  in  number  ? — They  might,  or  they 
might  not.  We  have  had  a  conference  lately  in 
the  Midlands,  where  these  societies  were  called 
together  with  a  view  to  induce  tliem  to  take 
their  working  members  more  into  partnership 
with  them,  and  I  believe  the  result  of  that 
conference  will  be  that  these  workers  will 
become  more  and  more  members  of  those  societies. 

1007.  But  one  of  the  dangers  of  this  system 
is  that  the  number  of  members  may  decrease  ? — 
It  might  be  so ;  it  has  been  so. 

1008.  Taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  is  it  not 
so  ? — It  has  done  so  in  one  or  two  instances,  but 
it  has  never  become  so  bad  but  that  I  think  the 
rules  of  the  Society  have  been  in  active  operation 
all  the  time.  That  is,  they  have  taken  fresh 
members  in  as  they  have  needed. 

1009.  Who  has  brought  pressure  upon  the 
members  to  do  that  ? — Latterly,  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Co-operative  Union  at  a  conference  called 
with  a  view  to  get  them  to  take  their  workers 
in  more  fully  as  members 

1010.  To  meet  the  difficulty  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  ? — Yes,  to  meet  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

1011.  The  share  capital  is  22,000^.  ?— Yes. 

1012.  By  whom  is  that  contributed  in  the 
main  ? — About  one-third  belongs  to  the  Society, 
one-third  to  the  workers,  and  one-third  to  the 
individuals. 

1013.  You  have  workers  in  your  employ  who 
do  not  share  in  any  sense  or  way,  have  you  ? — 
We  have  only  those  who  come  into  our  employ- 
ment in  February  or  January,  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  or  in  June  or  July,  the  beginning  of 
tjie  latter  half  of  the  ye;ir.  and  those,  of  course, 
are  not  members,  because  they  have  not  earned 
any  s'larrt  of  iirofit  by  their  employment,  which 
would  make  them  memb  rs,and  when  the  profits 
are  declared  their  proportion  of  the  profits  is 
added  to  the  share  capital,  and  this  is  continued 
till  they  get  20^.  in  the  Society. 


Professor  Marshall. 

1014.  You  have  not  found  it  work  well  to 
have  a  number  employed  in  the  work  on  your 
Committee,  have  you  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

1016.  Can  you  say  why  that  has  worked 
badly  ? — I  may  say  that  that  arose  because,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Society's  history,  it  was 
thought  not  advisable  to  have  workers  on  the 
Committee.  In  our  locality  the  distributive 
societies,  some  of  them,  do  not  allow  their 
servants  in  the  shop  to  have  a  vote  at  the 
meetings.  That  has  been  so,  but  it  is  getting 
less  and  less  that  way.  Indeed,  I  think  the 
feeling  would  be  now  that  if  the  rules  were  to 
be  aclupted  we  should  not  be  against  them  taking 
a  seat  on  the  Committee. 

1016.  Do  I  understand  that  it  has  rather  been 
a  matter  of  custom  ? — Yes. 

1017.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
like  a  real  objection  against  it  ? — That  is  so. 

1018.  In  wliat  proportion  is  your  trade  be- 
tween co-operative  distributive  societies  and 
other  dealers  ? — We  do  a  private  trade  of  about 
8,000(.  compared  with  40,000?.  in  the  whole. 

1019.  40,000?.  outside,  and  8,000Z.  inside  I— 
No;  8,000?.  outside,  and  32,000l  inside,  but 
I  ought  to  explain  in  regard  to  that  and  I  do  in 
my  statement,  that  this  is  chiefiy  for  work  done 
to  goods  that  were  sent  on  to  us  to  dye  and 
finish. 

1020.  In  those  cases  you  really  only  perform 
certain  operations,  such  as  dyeing  the  goods  ? — 
Yes. 

1021.  But  you  do  not  sell  the  goods  ? — No, 
that  is  so. 

1022.  Have  you  come  across  any  wholesale 
dealers  who  have  been  unable  to  buy  your 
goods  for  fear  of  being  boycotted  by  other 
dealers  ?  Have  you  come  across  any  wholesale 
dealers,  having  given  you  as  the  reason  against 
dealing  with  you,  that  if  they  were  known  to 
be  dealing  with  you,  they  might  be  boycotted 
by  private  firms  ? — No. 

1023.  Do  you  think  that  difficulties  of  that 
kind  arise  in  other  branches  of  co-operative 
production  largely  ? — I  do  not  know.  In  regard 
to  other  societies,  I  Vielieve  they  chiefly  deal 
with  societies  within  the  movement.  Some  of 
them  deal  outside  the  movement ;  one  or  two 
do  so  altogether.  We  paitially  deal,  but  mostly 
so  with  societies  in  the  movement,  but  we  also 
deal  with  private  merchants  outside  the  move- 
ment. 

1024.  But  still  even  you  do  much  more  inside 
than  outside  ? — Yes. 

1025.  You  find  it  easier  to  push  your  \\  ay 
inside  the  movement  than  outside  it  ? — No ;  I 
do  no  not  know  that  we  do.  We  seem  to  give 
as  good  satisfaction  to  those  outside  as  we  dojto 
those  inside. 

1026.  But  the  total  volume  in  the  trade  done 
in  your  class  of  go  ds  outside  the  co-opeiati\e 
societies  must  be  much  larger  than  outside  in 
the  total  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

1027.  If  y'-u  get  only  a  quarter  as  much  out- 
side as  you  get  inside,  and  if  the  total  outside  is 
larger  than  inside  then  you  must  get  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  ? — Yes,  but  this  arises 
chiefly  because  we  have  not  tried  ,sp  much  for 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

the  sale  of  our  goods  outside.  We  simply  stai  ted 
it  in  the  first  instance  as  dyers  and  finisher.^, 
and  set  ourselves  out  after  two  or  three  years  of 
existence  to  buying  dyeing  plant,  in  order  th  ^t 
we  could  do  cutting,  dyeing,  and  finishing; 
cutters  and  dyers  being  the  first  founders  of  the 
Societ}'.  We  are  more  acquainted  with  that  class 
of  work  and  we  do  that  class  of  work  for  mer- 
chants. 

1028.  Generally  th ;  experience  of  Hebden 
Bridge  life  hns  been  a  very  happy  one  altogether, 
has  it  not  ? — It  has  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
I  may  say  that  in  connexion  with  this  class  of 
work,  tliat  at  times  tiie  workers  are  ill- punished 
in  consequence  of  broken  time ;  there  are  times 
when,  for  instance,  cutters  niay  have  to  play 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week  and  this  may  run 
over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
summer  time. 

1029.  But  there  is  a  very  high  average  of 
intelligence  and  sobriety  and  comfort  of  life,  is 
not  there,  in  and  around  the  Hebden  Bridge 
factory  ? — Yes,  there  is  ;  in  connexion  with  the 
factory  they  are  in  a  much  better  social  condi- 
tion than  they  were  when  we  began. 

1030.  Your  experience  would  lead  you  to 
think  that  if  the  Hebden  Bi'idge  example  could 
be  followed  tlie  result  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

Mr.  Gei'idd  Balfour. 

1031.  You  divide  the  productive  societies  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  suliscribes  the 
whole  of  it'  own  capital  and  gives  all  the  profits 
to  the  workers.  I  notice  you  say  there  are 
very  few  such  societies ;  and  further,  both  the 
instances  j^ou  give  are  taken  from  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  ? — Yes,  those  who  are  finding  the 
whole  capital  and  divide  the  profits  themselves, 
you  mean. 

1032.  And  both  also  depend  very  largely  upon 
Government  orders  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1033.  Are  those  characteristics  accidental  ? — 
They  may  be  partly  accidental ;  I  daresay  they 
would,  but  I  cannot  say  positively,  because  I  am 
not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  them. 

1034.  Do  you  think  the  societies  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  classes  must  confine  their 
operations  to  certain  special  branches  of  in- 
dustry ? — Ibelievein  cases  of  that  kind,  that  where 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  sper-ial  industry 
in  that  way  the  workers  would  be  better  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  principle  than  they  would  be 
where  it  was  a  complete  industiy. 

1035.  Then  do  you  think  the  principle  could 
be  applied  where  large  capital  was  necessary  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  easily  applied, 
for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  obtain  the 
capital,  and  those  societies  are,  of  course,  a  class 
that  do  not  require  much  capital  to  commence 
with. 

1 036.  So  that  where  a  large  capital  is  required 
your  productive  societies  would  have  to  be  or- 
ganised upon  a  diflPerent  principle.  The  Hebden 
Bridge  Society,  for  instance,  obtains  the  greater 
part  of  its  capital  from  outside  ? — Yes.  The 
Hebden  Bridge  Society  commenced  in  one  small 
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br.iucli  of  trade,  although  it  contemplated  a 
large  industry  with  a  large  plant  required  at 
the  commencement,  and  they  were  content  to 
begin  and  take  it  up  by  degiees.  For  instance, 
in  fustian  cutting,  a  fustian  cutter  does  not 
require  more  than  30s.  to  21.  capital  to  start 
work,  and  we  thought  we  could  obtain  Mork 
in  that  way  through  private  merchants  for 
dyeing  and  finishing.  Thoiough  dyeing  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  capital  and  in  order 
to  get  that  we  should  have  to  go  on  trading. 
We  bought  a  few  fustian  pieces  and  went  out 
to  the  stores  to  try  to  sell  them  and  keep 
ourselves  together,  and  make  a  little  profit  as  we 
went  along  in  order  that  we  might  get  the 
capital  requited  for  dyeing  as  well  as  for  cutting 
and  finishing. 

1037.  Do  you  think  societies  of  the  first  class 
reach  a  higher  ideal  of  co-operative  production, 
that  is,  societies  composed  of  thi  se  who  subscribe 
the  whole  funds  amongst  themselves  nnd  retain 
the  whole  management  in  tljeir  o.. n  hands? — I 
do.  I  think  that  where  they  own  their  capital 
and  employ  themselves  in  that  way,  it  is  a  higher 
form  of  co-operation.  I  may  say  that  there  is 
one  Society  now,  the  Brixton  Builders',  who  are 
working  their  own  Society  and  finding  the  capital 
and  dividing  the  profits  amongst  themselves. 

1038.  But  you  would  be  constrained  to  admit 
that  experience  shows  that  societies  working  on 
that  principle  can  only  carry  on  a  few  limited 
kinds  of  industry  ? — Yes,  and  that  arises  chiefly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital,  and 
if  it  is  a  complex  industry  a  further  difiiculty 
would  arise  in  it,  in  the  way  of  oi  ganisntion. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  a 
number  of  men  together  to  set  to  work  to 
establish  a,  society,  not  knowing  one  another, 
and  if  they  did,  when  they  came  to  work  more 
nearly  amongst  one  another  and  with  one  an- 
other, difiiculties  might  arise  in  regard  to  position 
and  so  foith  in  the  work,  and  as  to  their  capa- 
cities for  the  work ;  all  those  things  have  to  be 
settled,  and  it  is  a  very  great  difficulty  indeed  in 
organising  controlling  power  in  that  way  in  con- 
nexion with  industrial  workers,  much  more  so, 
T  think,  than  it  is  with  the  distributive  societies. 

1039.  Where  you  obtain  capital  from  outside 
you  necessarily  have  to  surrender  some  of  the 
governing  powei-  of  the  concern  to  the  owners 
of  the  capital "-  Yes,  when  they  are  made  share- 
holdeis  we  do.  and  we  have  done  so  in  the 
beginning  of  our  Society. 

1040.  You  regard  the  organisation  of  the 
Hebden  Bridge  Society  as  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  system  of  profit-sharing  than 
societies  of  the  first  class  do  ? — Yes,  and  it  also 
contemplated  from  the  very  beginning  a  pro- 
prietorship in  the  establishment  that  has  pre- 
vailed all  the  way  through 

1041.  Would  \ou  be  glad  to  see  the  system 
of  profit-sharing  introduced  into  private  firms  ? 
— Yes,  I  should. 

1042.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  gain  to 
the  workmen  employed  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  gain. 

1043.  I  did  not  quite  understand  an  answer 
which. you  gave  to  Professor  Marshall  about  the 
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rule  whicli  prevents  any  of  your  workers  being  on 
the  committee ;  what  was  the  cause  of  that  rule 
being  passe' 1  ? — I  think  it  is  more  in  regard  to 
custom. than  anything  else.  It  is  not  a  very  sore 
point  with  the  worker.^!.  I  believe  if  it  was  a,  sore 
point  and  they  asked  and  agitated  for  its  re- 
moval among  the  members  they  would  obtain 
it,  but  it  was  the  custom  at  the  beginning  of 
our  Society  and  it  was  regarded,  and  has  been 
so  throughout  the  district  in  connexion  with  co- 
operative works  in  such  a  way  that  servants 
should  not  be  on  the  Committee. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

This  is  tlie  rule  : — 

"  No  paid  servant  of  the  Society  can  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1044.  That  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Society,  does  it  ? — Yes,  that  dates  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Society'. 

1045.  Then  from  what  class  is  your  Com- 
mittee drawn  ? — Our  Conimittee  is  drawn  from 
workers  in  the  same  kind  of  wcrk  in  the  locality 
who  may  be  shareholders,  and  from  representa- 
tives of  the  stores ;  about  half  of  each  class. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1046.  Representatives  of  the  stores  who  have 
capital  in  the  business  ? — Yes,  tlie  stores  which 
are  members  with  us. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1047.  This  rule  seems  to  be  a  serious  in- 
fringement of  your  principle  that  the  workers 
should  themselves  govern  the  concern  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so,  and  I  think  if  it  was  to  be  considered 
now  they  would  be  recognised  and  duly  repre- 
sented on  the  management  committee. 

1048.  You  are  manager  of  the  undertaking,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

1049.  Is  the  manager  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

1050.  And  removable  by  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

1051.  I  imagine  in  your  case  you  never  had 
any  difficulty  with  the  Committee  ? — There 
have  been  times  when  we  could  not  always  agree, 
but  it  has  never  come  to  a  severance. 

1052.  You  have  no  doubt,  have  you,  that  the 
general  social  condition  of  your  workpeople  has 
been  improved  by  membership  of  the  Society  ? 
— No  doubt  whatever.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  very  best  class  of  workers, 
indeed  when  it  becomes  known  that  there  is  a 
situation  open  there  are  a  great  number  of  ap- 
plications for  it. 

1053.  When  you  say  you  give  higher  wages 
than  other  firms  in  the  district  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  your  workers  are  also  of  a  higher 
class.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  workers 
were  the  best  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

1054.  Therefore  when  you  give  higher  wages 
to  them,  you  are  really  giving  higher  wages  to 
better  workmen  ? — That  is  so. 

1055.  Now,  I  will  put  a  question  to  you 
which  I  put  to  Mr.  Mnxwell.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  applying  the  aHvantages  of  a  Society 
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like  yours  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pensions 
for  old  age  or  performing  any  other  functions  of  a 
friendly  society  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have,  but  in  connexion  with  the  matter  of  old- 
age  pensions  the  secretary  and  myself  have  begun 
to  think  about,  what  co-operative  societies 
founded  on  the  same  system  as  ours  could  do, 
and  we  think  it  would  be  much  superior  to  a 
system  of  State-aided  pensions. 

1056.  Would  you  like  to  offer  the  Commis- 
sion any  remarks  upon  that  subject  ? — I  might 
say  that  on  page  17  of  my  statement  it  will  be 
found  that  we  give  a  table  as  to  27  workers, 
showing  the  earnings  and  the  amount  of  bonus 
paid  to  labour,  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the 
shares,  and  all  these  particulars  in  relation  to  those 
workers  {»ee  Ajypendices  Xh.  and  XLIV.),  and  I 
think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  connexion  with 
this  to  show  that  in  connexion  with  works  of  a 
kind  like,  ours,  the  workers  if  thej'' could  have 
similar  conditions  would  be  duly  provided  for 
in  case  of  old  age. 

1057.  You  have  never,  however,  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  draw  up  any  scheme  dealing  with  this? 
— No,  not  otherwise  than  the  rules  for  the 
making  of  the  Society  would  provide  for  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Mundella.. 

1058.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
selling  your  products  to  outside  traders  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have,  except  in  one 
instance  in  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the 
Society.  I  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  can- 
vassing for  tra':le  altogether  in  connexion  with 
the  Society's  history,  and  now  my  work  is  partly 
work  in  that  direction.  I  attend  the  Man- 
chester maiket  twice  a  week,  and  that  business 
is  bolely  with  i  rivate  merchants,  that  is,  to  see 
them  and  obtain  goods  for  dyeing  and  finishing. 

1059.  Then  your  work  is  practically  ob- 
taining goods  for  dyeing  and  finisliiug  ? — Yes. 

1060.  But  you  do  not  produce  the  article  ? — 
No,  not  for  merchants  much,  but  for  co-ojserative 
societies. 

1061.  You  only  finish  it  ? — We  only  finish 
it  for  merchants. 

1 062.  So  fustian  cutting  is  merely  the  dyeing 
and  finishing  of  the  fustian  which  is  manufac- 
tured elsewhere  ?— Yes,  and  this  is  one  of  those 
industries,  the  making  of  fustian  cloth  and 
dyeing  and  finishing  and  cutting  in  all  the 
several  departments  « hich  are  carried  on  by 
employers  of  labour.  We  are  mostly  in  this  de- 
partment employed  by  merchants  for  whom  we 
do  nothing  else  but  just  the  dyeing  and  finishing. 

1063.  Quite  so,  and  of  the  40,000L  a  year  of 
business  which  you  do,  al)out  8,000/.  is  done  out- 
side the  Co-'iperative  Stores,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1064.  And  the  other  32,000?.  is  done  for  the 
Co-operative  Stores  ? — Yes. 

1065.  Do  you  sell  the  fustian  to  the  Co- 
opera'ive  Stores  ? — Yes. 

1066.  Do  you  sell  the  finished  article  ? — Yes. 

1067.  And  in  the  one  case  you  sell  it  to  the 
Co-operative  Stores,  and  in  the  other  case  you 
act  as  a  sub-contractor,  .'■o  to  speak,  dye  and 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued, 
finish  for  others  who  do  sell  fustian  in  the  open 
market  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1068.  In  respect  of  the  rule  that  no  working 
man  or  person  employed  by  the  Association 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Committee,  is  that 
rule,  do  you  think,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline,  and  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
the  business  ? — That  rule  was  thought  necessary 
at  the  beginning,  but  1  do  not  tiiiiik  it  is  .neces- 
sary now,  because  £is  I  am  the  manager  and 
have  the  control  of  these  works  I  do  not  think 
I  should  have  any  very  serious  difficulty  with 
the  men  who  work  in  it,  and  who  uiight  be  on 
the  Committee  in  tlieir  representative  character 
according  to  the  ratio  of  tiieir  membership. 

1069.  JBut  the  Committee,  as  I  understand, 
appoint  and  discharge  the  employe's  of  the  Com- 
mittee, do  not  they  I — No. 

'  1070.  They  employ  the  officers  of  the  Com  ■ 
mittee  ? — They  employ  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

1071.  They  employ  them  and  discharge  them  ? 
— They  discharge  the  officers  of  the  Committee. 
In  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  establishment 
they  entrust  the  employmsnt  of  the  workmen 
and  the  heads  of  the  depai-tment  to  myself. 

1072.  Yes ;  but  you  also  are  subject  to  dis- 
charge by  the  Committee,  are  not  you  ? — Yes, 

1073.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable, in  the  management  of  a  large  productive 
concern  with  workmen  being  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  that  they  should  have 
the  appointment  and  the  discharge  of  their  own 
overlookers  ?  —  There  have  been  occasions,  I 
believe,  when  serious  friction  has  occurred 
where  the  Committee  have  been  only  composed 
of  the  workers.  There  have  beeii  difficulties,  I 
believe,  of  that  class  that  have  seriously  inter- 
fereii  with  the  business. 

1074.  And  that  is  the  reason  of  the  rule  ? — 
That  is  the  reason  of  the  rule. 

1075.  The  workers  theinselves  shall  prac- 
tically have  no  control  over  those  who  manage 
and  superintend  the  business  ? — Just  so,  but  I 
think  with  workers  on  the  Committee  that  it  is 
possible,  and  I  think  it  is  preferable,  that  the 
management  of  these  concerns  should  be  so 
governed.     I  think  it  is  preferable. 

Professor  Marshall. 

]  076.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  the  position 
is  that  the  influence  of  the  workmen  on  the 
Committee  has  been  bad,  so  lar  as  you  know, 
only  when  they  have  constituted  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  Coiumittee  ^— That  is 
so,  and  when  it  has  been  in  the  initiatory  stages 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1077.  You  think  that  that  rule  might  now  be 
safely  relaxed  ? — I  think  it  might  in  our  case. 

1078.  But  in  no  case  would  you  relax  it  so 
that  the  iiiside  worker,  of  the  Soc'e  y  s^  OLi!d  be 

themselves  the  sole  governors  of  its  business  ? 

We  have  one  society,  of  which  I  have  read  out 
the  evidence,  that  is  of  a  Society  at  Leicester,* 

♦  See  question  980  and  also  Appendix  XLI. 


Mr.  Miindellqr^continned. , , 

where  the  whole  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  thut  Society  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gre^s,  and  they  have  not.  had  a  dil|culty,  but 
there  are  other  societies  where  a  difficulty  has 
come  in,  and  it  has  been  such  that^it,  has,  led  to 
a  change.  .,  , 

]  079.  Can  you  tell  us  qf  any  sopiety,  distp- 
butive  or  otherwise,  or  productive,  wliere^.  they 
pay  the  manager  a  high  salary  ?—  Yes,  there  are 
such  societies  in  fonnexion  wi'h  distiibutive 
societies,  in  soiiiC  cases,  I  should  v'iink,  where 
they  pay  a  fairly  good  salary.  ,  , 

1080.  What  should  you  call  a,  high  salary  ? 

I  should  call  some  3'MU.  a  year  a  high  salary, 
and  there  are  in  connexion  with  distiabutive 
societies  in  our  locality  societies  wheie  'SOOl.  a, 
year Js  paid  as  a  salary.  i- 

1081.  Do  you  know  any  pioductive  society 
where  the  manager,  receives  a  salary  of  oOOl ,  ior 
instance  ? — .No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  I  do 
not.  Perhaps  it  is  because  (hey  have  not  bc^■n 
of  that  magnitude  which  would  justify  them  in 
paying  it. 

1082.  But  do  you  think  the  workmen  wou'd 
take  sufficiently  large  and  liber ril  views  as  to  the 
payment  of  managers  so  as  to  justify  the  consti- 
tution of  ihe  Committee  Ijeing  entirely  oi' work- 
men ? — I  think  in  legard  to  matters  of  that 
class  you  must  make  some  allowame,  becau.-e 
walking  men  1  ave  not  that  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  le  done  altogether;  not  so  n  uch,  at 
any  rate,  as  those  who  have  been  biought  up  in 
bu.siness  operations^  ariji  some  allow^ance  cu^ht 
to  be  made  on  that  score. 

•1083.  Do  you  not  kuow  that, some, of  the  best 
men  connected  with  co-operative  societies  lea,ve 
their  situations  becaufie  they  have  not  teen 
Rufticiently  remunerated  by  the  Society  ? — Yes 
I  do.  ' 

1084.  And  because  there  has  been  an  objec- 
tion to  men  of  ability  rising  from  the  ranks  to 
positions  which  would  pay  ? — Yes. 

1085.  There  have  been  .som.e  cases  of  ihat 
kind  ? — There  have.  '     ' 

1086.  A  man  who  originally  earned  II.  to'sOs, 
a  week  might  rise  to  500?,  a  year,  and  be  \vpll 
worth  it,  and  other  people.wfj^ld  give  him  do^lifle 
that,  and  yet  he  has  h-id  to  relinquish  his  situa- 
tion because  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient 
remuneration  in  the  Co-ope)ative  Society  ?— .Yes ; 
in  regard  to  ti  tse  smaller  societies,  an4  my  ex- 
perienc'  only  relates  to  thtm,  they  have  not 
been  of  sufficient  ma|;nitudo  to  justify,  as  I  sa,id 
before,  the  payment  of, 500/.  a  year,  bnt  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Wholesale.  Society  there  are 
servants  »ho  are  receiving  1,000/,  a  year.    '  Y 

1087.  Yes,  but  they  are  not  managed  by  the 
emjjloyes  of  the  Society  but  by  the  shareholders, 
are  not  they  ?— No,  they  are  managed,  by  the 
Committee  which  is  elected.' 

1088.  Yes,  but  the  Committee  is  n'pt  elected 
am  ngst  those  who  are  epiployed  jiy.the  .Society  ? 
—  No,  they  aie  not.  , 

1089.  They  are  eleLted  from  outside  ? They 

are  elected  from  outside. 

1090.  And  practically  by  co-operative  share- 
holders ? — Yes,  that  is  so 
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Mr.  Muvdella — ^continued. 

1091.  By  the  outside  stores  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

1092.  Who  have  considerable  capital? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1098.  Tlien  you  say  that  in  your  own  pro- 
ductive department  you  pay  the  full  standard 
rate  of  wages  ? — Yf  s,  we  do. 

1094.  Is  there  a  trades  union  in  your  district  ? 
—Yes. 

1095.  Is  there  a  trades  union  list  ? — There  is 
a  trades  union  list  in  connexion  with  the  Cord 
Cutting  Association,  and  Mr.  Buckley,  of  Old- 
ham, is  the  secretary  for  the  weavers  and 
cutters  in  that  district. 

1096.  Do  you  pay  that  trades  union  list  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  ;  we  pay  higher  than  the  list. 

1097.  You  pay  the  statement  wage,  and  even 
higher  ?— Yes,  we  do. 

109S.  And  are  you-  able  to  keep  the  people 
going  all  the  year  round  ? — We  are  able  to  keep 
theiti  going  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  better 
in  their  wages  than  our  neighbouring  employers 
( an. 

1099.  That  is  because  the  Co-operative  Stores 
are  more  regularlj'  in  demand  than  the  small 
ones  ? — I  daresay.  I  believe  they  are  more 
regularly  in  demand  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
class  of  work  that  comes  to  private  dyers  and 
finishers  in  the  locality,  as  compared  with  the 
other  class  of  work  which  we  do. 

1100.  Then  you  have  expeiience  of  producing 
articles  for  the  stores  and  sub-contracting  for 
the  outside  trade,  and  would  you  say  that  the 
stores  had  a  better  class  of  article  than  is  con- 
sumed generally  by  the  outside  trade  ? — Yes, 
a.nd  I  can  show  that,  too,  by  the  statement  of 
the  emjjloye's   who  are  engaged.     They  say  in 
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connection  with  the  workshops,  when  they  come 
to  us,  that  the   class  of  work  that  they  have 
been  accxistomed  to  work  on  is  not 
that  on  wi)ich  we  work. 

1101.  That  is  to  say,  the  material  you  use  is 
-Yes. 
And  the  quality  of  the  goods  better  ? — 


so  good  as 


better  ?~- 

1402. 
Yes. 

1108.  And  you  have  a  more  strict  regard  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  ? — 'I  believe 
that  is  so ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  lower  class  of  goods  we  try  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  even  that  obtains  in  soriie  parts  of 
the  country. 

1104.  Do  you  find  the  buyer?,  that  buy  of 
you  veiy  critical  of  the  quality  of  the  goods 
that  j'ou  supply  to  them  ? — I  believe  they  are 
very  critical. 

1105.  You  think  they  are  more  particular  as 
to  the  class  of  goods  than  t!ie  ordinary  outside 
shopkeeper  would  be  ? — We  are  doing  business 
with  the  wholesale  societies  to-day.  Mr.  Max- 
well wa-f  giving  evidence  just  now,  and  we 
supply  his  Society  with  fustians,  a  class  of  goods 
they  sell  in  their  ready-made  department,  and 
we  find  they  are  a.';  close  buyers  as  any  we  have. 

1106.  You  think  the  co-operator  not  only 
buys  his  goods  cheaper,  but  he  gets  a  better  and 
more  durable  class  ? — Yes,  I  belies'e  that  is  so. 
Let  me  add  that  in  competition  with  other 
people  in  the  same  class  of  trade  in  connexion 
with  the  Mimchester  Coi-,  oration,  v\  e  obtained 
a  contract  two  years  ago  for  1,000L  worth  of 
fustian  garments  in  competition  with  private 
dealers. 

1107.  Did  you  get  a   profit  on  it? — Yes,  we 
got  a  profit  on  it,  a  good  profit. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Frank  Hardern  called  and  examined. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1108.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Hardern  ? — 
I  am  chairman  and  director  of  the  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  Oldham,  which 
positions  I  have  held  for  10  and  13  years  res- 
pectively. I  represent  here  one  section  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited,  which  is  the 
Executive  of  the  entire  co-operative  movement 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (for  Rules  of  the  Go- 
operative  Union  see  Apjiendix  CXLIV.).  lam 
also  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

1109.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  yi.u  propose  to  give  ? — I  propose  to  give 
some  account  of  the  estent  to  which  co-opera- 
tion in  various  ways  has  permeated  the  borough 
of  Oldham.  It  may  be  reckoned  as  being  the 
most  thorough  co-operative  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  much  so  thaij  the  Co-operative 
Union  have  thought  it  important  that  some  of 
the  main  facts  as  to  its  development  should  be 
laid  before  this  Commission  in  order  to  show 
that  in  different  towns  and  in  different  circum- 
stances the  work  of  co-operators  may  be  widely 
different  and  yet  obtain  similar  results.  For  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  1  desire  to  give,  I  huve 
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fixed  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Oldham,  the 
population  of  which,  according  to  last  census, 
was  183,871.  I  have  prepared  a  statement, 
which  is  here  presented  to  you  (see  Appen- 
dix XLV.),  of  the  sojieties  in  the  borougli,  and 
their  present  jjosition  as  regards  members  and 
finances.  With  respect  to  membeio  I  .should 
like  to  point  out  one  important  feature.  A 
member  in  our  Society  is  supposed  to  be  a  house- 
holder or  head  of  family,  or  represents  such,  our 
rules  definitely  stating  "  that  not  more  than  one 
"  member  shall  be  allowed  at  same  house." 
Taking  a  careful  estimate  of  the  population,  we 
find  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  householding 
class  are  members  of  our  Societies.  And  pur- 
suing this  further,  we  may  safely  say  that  75 
per  cent,  of  the  industrial  population  or  working 
classes  take  an  active  part  in  the  workings  of 
our  Societies. 

1110.  You  mention  five  societies  in  the  list, 
the  total  membership  of  which  is  put  at  23,621. 
Are  .all  these  separate  individuals,  or  does  one 
man  belong  to  more  than  one  society? — i^ll 
separate  and  distinct  societies  from  each  other. 
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1111.  Does  one  man  belong  to  more  than 
one  society  ? — One  man  may  belong  to  the  whole 
if  he  likes. 

1112.  But  is  that  so  or  not  ? — Well,  in  very 
few  instances,  very  exceptional  cases  indeed. 
Two  large  societies,  the  Equitable  and  the  In- 
dustrial, are  actually  in  the  municipal  bnrangh 
of  Oldliam.  But  the  others  are  outside  the 
municipal  boundaries,  and  it  does  prevail  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  town  that  very  often  one  man  is  a 
membei'  of  both  societies,  that  is  both  of  the 
two  large  societies. 

1113.  I  am  rather  surprised,  looking  at  these 
figures,  at  your  estimate  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
househohling  class  are  members  of  your  Society, 
whereas  the  population  is  183,000  ? — I  divide 
the  183,000  by  four,  to  bring  them  to  what 
I  should  call  heads  of  families,  and  then  I 
take  76  per  cent,  of  the  one-fourth,  which  gives 
me  what  I  think,  according  to  Mulhall's  Diction- 
ary of  Statistics,  is  about  the  number  of  the 
householding  class  of  the  community. 

1114.  With  regard  to  the  capital?  —  Our 
capital  is  all  v/ithdrawable  capital,  and  with- 
drawable at  call,  that  is  to  say,  that  although 
we  ha ,'e  provision  in  our  lules  to  regulate  with- 
drawals and  to  limit  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn 
at  certain  notices,  this  has  nevei'  been  acted 
upon,  a  member  is  perfectly  at  liberty  by  going 
in  the  official  hours  to  draw  any  portion  or  all 
of  the  capital  that  may  be  standing  to  his  credit 
in  the  Society.  This  system  virtually  turns  our 
[Societies  into  what  might  be  termed  people's 
banks  or  working  cla«s  banks,  where  the  depositor 
can  deposit  and  withdraw  at  will.  In 
Ap])endix  XLV.,  I  have  summarised  as  far  as 
possible  the  financial  position  of  societies  in  the 
parliamentary  borough,  nnd  with  but  very  slight 
exceptions  thes;-  constitutions  are  identical. 

1115.  Just  tiu'ii  to  your  table  of  investments 
(see  Apiiendix  XLVL).  You  have  told  us  your 
Societies  are  like  Post  Office  banks,  where  the 
depositor  can  deposit  or  withdraw  at  will,  and 
you  have  consideratde  deposits,  large  sums.  I 
.see  you  invest  your  ca|;ital  in  such  securities 
as  (he  Manchester  Ship  Canal  ? — Yes. 

]  116.  Are  those  ordinary  shares  in  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  ? — Ordinary  sha?es,  first 
shares,  yes. 

1117.  You  could  not  realise  them  very  well, 
could  you  ? — No,  we  are  quite  aware  of  that,  but 
we  havf  oti'er  shares  that  might  be  placed  in 
the  same  category,  to  soine  extent  at  least,  as 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  ."^hares.  But  we 
consider  that  with  all  of  them  added  together 
Wv-  ha\e  a  reserve  fund  which  stands  in  our 
balance  sheet  which  would  far  exceed  any  loss 
that  we  should  suffer  upon  the  sale  of  those  shares. 

1118.  Now,  are  there  any  special  features  in 
Appendix  XI^V.  that  you  would  like  to  point  out 
to  lis  ?— Yes.  I  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion (fi)  to  the  purchase  ptr  member  per  annum, 
viz.,  30Z.,  which  we  consider  over  the  average  in 
compai-ison  with  many  other  societies.  (6)  Trade 
chaiges  or  working  expenses  are  4  •  59  per  cent, 
on  sales,  which  is  a  remarkably  low  figure, 
notwithstanding   the   large   turnover,      (c)   The 
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net  profit  shows  16 '28  per  cent.,  which  is 
remarkably  high  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
keen  competition  of  the  age.  (d)  The  educa- 
tional grant  which  is  24  percent,  of  the  net  profits, 
and  amounts  to  considerabl}-  over  3,000i.  per 
annum.  And  lastly,  (e)  the  depreciation,  which 
is  a  maximum  amount,  being  nearly  14  per  cent. 
of  the  fixed  stock  value.  I  have  also  appended  (see 
Appendix  XLVL)  a  summary  of  th  e  present  invest- 
ments of  these  societies.  I  should  like  to  amplify 
that  answer,  if  you  will  permit  me,  by  saying 
that  this  large  business  which  is  set  forth  in 
Appendix  XLVL  (and  I  may  also  say  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  co- 
operative business  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom) is  done  with  a  voluntary  restriction  of 
hours  of  labour.  By  a  careful  estimate  made 
both  of  the  North  and  the  South  and  the  Scottish 
portion  of  the  United  Kingd'^m,  we  find  that 
the  average  hours  of  labour  in  our  distributive 
stores  for  the  employes  employed  there  is  57 
hours  per  weelt.  I  may  also  say  here  too, 
that  we  were  the  foundeis  of  the  half-holiday 
movement,  which  is  lecognised  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  movement  without  the  slightest 
exception.  The  employes  are  a'lowed  a  half  day 
holidaj'. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

1119.  Without  parliamentary  inteifereiice  ? — 
Without  any  parliamentary  interferences  at  all, 
being  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  the  pait  of  the 
co-operative  societies  themselves. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1120.  How  long  have  your  Societies  been 
established  ? — The  Industrial  and  the  Equitable 
were  established  in  1850,  the  other  societies 
subsequently.  In  Appendix  XLVII.  you  will  see 
that  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  and 
immense  business  done  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  particulars  of  the  two  larger  societies 
ai-e  taken  from  their  printed  reports.  The 
smaller  ones  I  have  had  to  estimate.  The 
sales  in  20  years  amount  to  11,735,689?.; 
interest  paid  on  share  capital  and  dividends 
pa'"d  to  members,  1,871, 138?. ;  grants  to  educa- 
tion, 2\  per  cent  of  net  profits,  444,213?. ;  and 
to  charitatjle  purposes,  3,007?. 

1121.  How  much  do  you  allow  each  member 
to  invest?— Appendix  XLVIII.  shows  that  in  some 
of  the  societies  we  have  had  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  investments.  The  power  given  us 
by  Act  of  Parliament  limits  us  to  200?.,  but  the 
limit  now  in  our  Societies  stands  thus:— 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  25?. 
per  member ;  Equitable  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  30?.  per  member  ;  Crompton  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited,  30/.  per  member  ;  Eoyton 
Cooperative.  Society,  Limited,  200?.  per  member ; 
Lees  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  200?.  per 
member.  Taking  these  limits  as  the  bases,  the 
worth  per  member  of  our  Societies  at  the  present 
time  as  follows  is  :— Industrial,  9-85?. ;  Equitable, 
9-47?. ;  Crompton,  10-54?. ;  Koyton,  9-00?. ;  Lees, 
16-69?. 

1122.  Then  you  have  no  wish  I  suppose,  for 
any   extension   of    the    present    parliamentary 
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limit  ?  —  We  have  nat  expressed  ourselves 
strongly.  We  are  quite  open  on  that  point.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  if  the  limit  was  extended 
in  our  case  we  should  curtail  it.  We  should 
not  desire  particularly  that  any  extension  should 
be  made,  but  we  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  friends  having  the  limit  extended. 

1123.  Why  was  your  limit  of  capital  reduced  ? 
— Because  the  amount  invested  per  member 
became  so  great,  far  over  the  requirements  of 
our  trade,  that  we  should  have  been  necessitated 
to  re-invest  large  sums  of  monej^  This  we  did 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  do  as  an  institution, 
but  preferred  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  re- 
investment on  each  individual  member  of  the 
Society  by  returning  the  capital  and  reducing 
the  amount  per  member.  Appendix  XLVIII. 
shows  the  date  when  this  reduction  took  place, 
the  amount  reduced  to,  and  the  total  amoimt 
returned. 

1124.  You  paid  out  131,500?.  I  see  ?— Yes.  I 
believe  that  is  about  the  figure. 

1125.  Now,  do  you  think  that  that  weakens 
your  Societies  or  strengthens  tbem^ — We  think 
the  strength  of  our  position  to-day  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  this  action.  Had  we  continued  to 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  vast  amounts 
of  capital  that  would  have  been  brought  into 
the  Society,  we  feel  that  we  should  have  jeo- 
pardised the  position  of  our  organisation  by 
uiaking  out  selves  large  bankers  as  well  as  retail 
dealers.  I  have  tried  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  that  would  liave  been  held  to-day, 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  sum  would 
not  have  been  far  short  of  a  million  of  moue}-. 

1126.  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  nuiong  co- 
operative societies  to  reduce  their  capital  in  that 
way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  lias  been  very  general. 
I  have  no  means  of  getting  to  know  how  far  it 
has  extended  in  the  moveujent.  A  great  many 
societies  I  know  have  done  it. 

1127.  How  much  in  the  last  21  years  do  you 
consider  that  you  have  returned  to  your  mem- 
bers in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends  ? — 
The  amount  added  to  the  share  capital  returned 
or  repaid  makes  a  total  amount  of  2,022,638?. 

1128.  What  lias  become  of  that  money? — 
That  is  a  very  important  question  to  answer, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the 
greatest  care  in  replying  thereto.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  proportion  has  gone  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  to  their  manner  of  living ;  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  a  comparison  of  20  to  30  years  ago.  Then, 
again,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Post  OflSce  Savings  Bank  deposits  have  been 
augmented  in  this  town  from  this  source ;  and 
lastly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  this  capital  has  found  its  way  into  the 
joint  stock  cotton-spinning  concerns  of  the  town 
and  district,  either  as  share  or  loan  capital. 

1129.  Can  you,  speaking  from  your  own  know- 
ledge say  that  the  deposits  in  Post  Oifice  Savings 
Banks  have  largely   increased  in   Oldham  ?— I 
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cannot.  I  know  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
Post  Office  depositors  in  the  town,  but  I  could 
not  think  of  any  means  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion. 

1130.  I  see  in  the  summary  of  investments 
(Apjoendix  XLVI.)  of  your  funds,  the  funds  of  the 
Societies,  11,777?.,  are  invested  in  cottou-spinning 
company's  shares,  and  53,358?.  in  cotton-spinning 
company's  loan  ? — Yes. 

1131.  Your  view  is,  in  addition  to  that,  a 
large  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  leturned 
to  your  members  has  been  invested  by  them  in 
the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

1132.  Do  your  Societies  invest  much  in  the  form 
of  building  houses  for  the  members  ? — You  will 
see  in  the  appendix  (see  Appendix  XLIX.),  that  I 
have  supplied  you  with  a  statement,  showing  the 
development  of  the  cottage  building  department 
of  our  Societies.  From  that  statement  you  will 
see  that  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  tliree 
societies  in  the  district  who  have  building  depart- 
ments is  165,103?.;  the  present  balance  owing  being 
40,085?.;  the  number  of  cottages  built,  1,026  ;  and 
the  amount  repaid  to  the  Societies,  125,018?,  I 
have  pleasure  in  stating  that  this  form  of  dis- 
posing of  some  of  the  surplus  capital  of  our  So- 
cieties has  been  the  most  remunerati  k'B,  and  that 
little  or  nothing  has  practically  been  lost  in  capi- 
tal expended  in  this  manner.  The  chiss  of  houses 
built  are  those  most  suitable  to  the  artisan  class. 
One  feature  of  our  building  department  is  that 
a  member  is  not  allowed  to  borrow  more  than 
300?.  at  one  time ;  the  desire  of  the  institution 
being  that  each  member  shall  build  a  house  for 
himself,  ami  shall  not  become  what  we  might 
term  a  cottage  property  owner.  I  think  this 
remark  will  apply  in  full  force  to  all  the  societies 
in  the  district. 

1133.  I  see  you  have  about  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  advanced  still  outstanding.  Is  the 
amount  of  money  you  use  in  that  manner  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  ? — It  keeps  one  regular 
steady  sum.  We  have  not  a  continuous  cottage 
building  department.  The  rules  of  our  Society 
provide  that  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity 
commands,  we  shall  vote  certain  sums  of  money 
for  this  purpose. 

1134.  What  I  mean  is  that  as  long  as  Oldham 
is  increasing  and  prosperous  your  building 
operations  may  be  very  successful  ? — Just  so. 

1135.  But  if  it  became  over-built  at  all,  you 
might  lose  considerably,  might  you  not  ? — Well, 
possibly  so. 

1136.  Do  you  keep  that  in  view  ? — Well,  of 
course,  that  is  a  matter  that  i  ests  entirely  with 
the  individual  builders.  We  do  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  building.  We  hold  a  mort- 
gage over  the  property. 

1137.  You  might  lose  on  your  moi'tgages  ? — 
Just  so. 

1138.  Now  can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
the  joint-stock  spinning  concerns  in  which  so 
much  money  has  been  invested? — In  the  appendix 
I  supply  the  Commission  with  aTable  (see  Ap- 
pendix L.)shoWLng  that  there  are  in  the  parlia- 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued, 
mentary   borough    of   Oldham    76  joint    stock 
cotton-spinning  concerns;  the  earliest  of  these 
was  established  in   the  year  1861.     They   were 
registered  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

2  companies  registered  in  1861 

1  company  „  1863 

1  ;,  1867 

1  „  1870 

5  companies  „  1871 

1  company  „  1872 

10  companies  „  1873 

24    „  „  1874 

14    „  „  1875 

1  company  „  1878 

1  -  1882 

4  companies  „  1888 

K  ^    1884 

1  company  „  1885 

1  „  1887 

1  „  1888 

1  „  1889 

2  companies  „  -  1890 

76 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  60  of  these  companies 
have   been   floated   in   the    period   covered   by 
Appendix  XLVII.  (that  is  the  return  of  capital 
sent  to  members)  which  bears  out  the  latter  part 
of  my  reply  in   a  previous   question,   that   un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  these  companies   has 
been  augmented  by  the  amounts   paid  away  by 
the  co-operative   concerns.     I    have   made   the 
table  as  exhaustive  as  I  possibly  could,  not  only 
showing  amount  of  share  capital  and  loan   and 
mortgage   capital,    but   the   exaofc   positions   of 
th6se    concerns    in   the    market  at  the  present 
time.     I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
figures    in   the    table   to    an    annual    statement 
which  is  given  of  the  progress  of  these  concerns 
in  the  district,  liy  the  two  local  papers,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  viz.,  the  "  Oldham  Chronicle  " 
and   the    "  Oldham    Standard."      The    column 
arrangements  are  my  own,  and  given  with   a 
desire  to  place  the  matter  as  simply  before  the 
Commissiim  as  possible.      The  amount  of  share 
capital  called  up  by  these  joint  stock  companies 
amounts   to  the  sum  of   2,898,689Z.     The  loan 
and  mortgage    capital   amounts    to    2,429,50 IL, 
making   a   total  of    5,32<S,190i.      I    have    made 
careful      inquiries      from      officials      connected 
with    12  of   these   concerns,   as   per  Appendix 
LI.,  which    I   considered    fairly    representative 
of  the  whole.     The  inquiry  I  made  was  to  elicit 
as     far    as    possible   what   amount,    or    whnt 
proportion  of  this  share  and   loan   capital  be- 
longed to  the  working  class  of  the  borough,  or 
in  other  words,  to  that  particular  class  of  society 
that   are   members  of  our  co-operative  institu- 
tions.    I  find  that  in  these  12  concerns  they 
had   a   total   ^hare   capital   of   629,096^.      The 
proportion  of  that  capital  held  by  the  working 
class  is   ■i9'66.     The  total  loans  and  mortgages 
amount  to  ol4,984i.     Deducting  the  mortgage 
amount  from  that,  we  get  a  net  withdrawable 
loan  of  405,472?.,  or  78'73  per  cent,  of  the  total 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued, 
a  nount  of  loan.  The  proportion  of  this  with- 
drawable loan  held  by'  the  working  cinss'is 
estimated  at  62-96  or  49-57  per  cent,  of  the  total 
loans  au'l  mortgages.  Put  in  simpler  foriii'this 
inquiry  means  that,  taken  in  round  numbers, 
half  of  the  share  and  loan  capital  of  these  76 
cotton-spinning  concerns  in  the  borough  belongs 
to  the  working  classes  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  an  historical  fact,  and  ackdowledged  by 
all  who  have  any  connexion  with,  or  interest  in 
these  concerns,  that  the  joint  stock  movement 
in  this  borough  was  instituted  by  leaders  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  The  first  board  of 
directors  of  the  first  joint  stock  concern  built  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  also  (some  officially, 
and  all  intimately)  associated  with  one  or  other 
of  the  co-operative  societies.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
generally  understood  thing,  that  the  Sun  Mill 
Company,  Limited,  had  its  birth  in  the  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  King  Street  ;atid 
the  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  Equit- 
able Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  and  the  other 
societies  in  the  borough.  I  may  say  that  the 
Sun  Mill  Company  was  the  first  joint  stock 
company  that  was  registered  in  the  borough  of 
Oldham.  It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  state, 
as  showing  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
two  movements,  that  in  a  vast  number  of 
instances  the  leaders  of  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies are  more  or  less  officially  connected  with 
the  co-operative  societies,  and  their  interest  is 
used  in  the  progrers  and  development  of  both. 

1139.  What  is  the  attitude  of  these  joint  stock 
companies  towards  the  trades  unions,  and  vice 
versa  ? — The  whole  of  the  employes  are  paid 
according  to  a  trade  union  list,  and  the  best  of 
feeling,  on  the  whole,  exists  betwixt  the  one 
and  the  other.  There  have  been  times  when 
differences  have  arisen,  but  invariably  they 
have  been  settled  in  an  amicable  manner.  Both 
the  operatives  and  employers  have  their  organisa- 
tions, and  each  organisation  is  represented  by 
men  practically  connected  with,  and  have  them- 
selves been  workers  in  the  mills,  and  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
trade,  and  matters  of  dispute  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  are  quietly  and  amicably  settled  by 
these  representatives  meeting  together  on  the  spot. 

1140.  Are  the  wages  kept  up  to  a  standard 
list  ? — They  are,  and  this  list  has  been  in  exist- 
ence a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  was 
mutually  arranged  by  employer  and  employi 
It  is  only  right  that  I  should  state  what  I  think 
is  an  acknowledged,  fact,  that  the  employes  in 
the  cotton-spinning  concerns  of  Oldham  are 
amongst  the  best  paid  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire. 

1141.  Are  the  workpeople  shareholdeijs  to  any 
extent  in  the  mills  which  employ  them  l—I  am 
sorry  to  say  "  No  "  to  this  question.  My  experi- 
ence, ranging  over  a  period  of  12  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  been  officially  connected  with 
one  of  these  concerns,  and  indirectly  connected 
with  others  in  the  district,  and  also  havipg  had 
to  make  inquiries  upon  this  point  before,  and 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  officials,  I  am  loth  to  say  that 
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the  result  of  all  this  experience  and  inquiry  and 
association  proves  that  the  workers,  the  adult 
workers,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  as 
snareholders  in  the  concern.  You  might  then 
ask  who  are  the  working-class  shareholders  in 
these  concerns  ?  It  has  been  found  that  these 
are  composed  of  the  artisan  class  outside  of  the 
cotton-spinning  concerns  themselves.  1  should 
like  to  supplement  this  answer,  with  your  per- 
mission, by  saying  that  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  workers  in  the  cotton-spinning  con- 
cerns of  the  borougli  are  now  beginning  to  make 
use  of  the  loan  amounts  of  the  various  com- 
panies for  their  deposits,  and  I  should  like  also 
to  explain,  to  make  it  more  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  when  I  mentioned  the  adult  workers 
I  meant  those  adult  workers  outside  of  the 
principal  servants  of  the  companies.  Invariably 
the  principal  servants  of  the  companies  are 
shareholders  in  the  concerns. 

1142.  Now,  have  the  wori< people  any  greater 
continuity  of  employment  than  they  had  for- 
merly under  private  manufacturers  ? — I  should 
rather  think  they  have.  The  private  manu- 
facturers in  past  times  in  bad  trade  would  have 
curtailed  production  by  either  running  the  mills 
short  time  or  closing  them  altogether.  I  think 
I  shall  be  right  in  saying  that,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  this  is  not  so  now ;  that  only  on  very 
rare  occasions  are  the  mills  run  short  time,  or 
closed  for  bad  trade,  but  invariably  they  are 
kept  continuously  running,  whatever  the  exigen- 
cies of  trade  may  be. 

1 1 43.  Do  you  think  that  can  go  on.  I  notice 
in  your  statement  you  say  41  of  these  concerns, 
made  a  loss  in  the  year  1891.  amounting  to 
105,624?.,  as  against  only  34  which  made  a  profit 
in  the  same  year  of  86,946/.  ?— Yes,  1  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  year  1891  is  a  very 
very  exceptional  case  indeed,  or  rather  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1890,  and  covering  the 
greater  portion  of  1891.  You  have  heard  the 
word  "  unprecedented  "  used  many  times  during 
this  inquiry.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  more 
emphatically  used  than  in  this  case,  when  we 
had  a  fall  in  the  raw  commodity  of  cotton  of 
very  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  as  you  know  in 
past  years  they  were  accustomed  to  purchase 
the  raw  commodity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  cotton  crop  is  coming  to  hand. 
That  purchase  for  the  whole  of  the  year  cannot 
be  sold,  or  if  it  could  be,  the  profit  would  be 
realised  at  once,  but  not  being  able  to  be  sold,  it 
has  to  be  held,  and  consequently  the  whole  of 
these  companies  or  a  great  portion  of  them,ha/e 
to  bear  the  loss  of  this  unprecedented  fall  m  the 
price  of  the  raw  commodity. 

1144.  You  look  upon  that,  then,  as  purely 
exceptional  ? — I  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the 
most  exceptional  things  that  has  occurred  in  the 
cotton  trade. 

•  1145.  Now  I  see  that  while  the  amount  ot 
share  capital  in  these  concerns  paid  up  is  stated 
by  you  at  2,898,689?.,  you  value  it  only,  at 
present  market  value,  at  2,003,938?.  Practically 
it  is  not  worth  more  than  66  per  cent.?— That  is 
about  it. 


Sir  Michael  fficlcs-Bmoh— continued. 

1146.  Do  you  think  that  these  joint  stock 
mills  have  been  fairly  successful  ? — In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  movement  they  were.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  in  later  years  this  has  not  been  so, 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Appendix  LI. 
The  causes  of  depression  have  been  many, 
perhaps  the  most  important  reasons  are  (1) 
reckless  mill  building,  (2)  unfortunate  specula.- 
tioDs,  and  (3)  an  unprecedented  fall  in  the  raw- 
material  during  1890  and  1891.  The  mean 
average  return  of  these  companies  for  the  last 
10  years  has  been  as  follows,  viz.: — 1882,  6^ 
per  cent. ;  1883,  7|  per  cent. ;  1884,  5  per  cent. ; 
1885,  nil  and  a  small  loss;  1S86,  nil  and  a 
small  loss ;  1887,  4|  per  cent. ;  1888,  5  per 
cent. ;  1889,  5  per  cent. ;  1890,  7  per  cent.,;  189,1, 
55  per  cent.  Vide  "  Chronicle  "  and  "  Staridard," 
December  1891 . 

1147.  Yet  1891,  in  which  you  speak  of  a  mean 
average  return  of  SJ  per  cent.,  showed  41  of  the 
companies  return  a  verj'  large  loss  ? — Yes,  Of 
course,  in  some  instances,  they  would, pay  divi- 
dends out  of  the  reserve  funds,  and  that  would 
show  a  return  of  about  5|. 

1148.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  amount 
of  money  which  you  claim  to  have  distributed 
among  the  people  of  Oldham  through  your 
movement  has  had  upon  the  people  themselves  ? 
— I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  of  the  borough  of 
Oldham,  and  the  district  generally,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  co-operative  success  which 
has  attended  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
industrial  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
the  people  are  more  thrifty  and  more  independent 
than  in  the  town  of  Oldham.  They  are  well 
paid,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed; 
pnd  I  am  quite  sure  that  this!  superior  state  of 
things  is  attributable  to  nothing  so  much  as  to 
the  co-operative  spirit  of  the  people,  not  only 
in  their  personal  condition,  but  in  the  institutions 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  as  well. 

1149.  Are  the  working  classes  of  Oldham 
more  contented  with  their  position  than  those  in 
other  towns,  do  you  think.  I  mean,  do  they 
appreciate  (owing  to  what  you  have  told  us 
as  to  their  interest  in  these  concerns,  many  of 
which  have  been  losing  concerns)  the  difficulties 
of  the  employer  more  than  the  employes  in  other 
towns  do  ? — I  scarcely  think  they  do  altogether. 
Of  course,  they  appreciate  their  positions  very 
highly,  and  they  try  to  maintain  their  state  of 
wages. 

1150.  As  far  as  I  gather  from  your  evidence, 
they  not  only  try  to  maintain  their  state  of 
wages,  but  in  these  joint  stock  concerns  they 
actually  do  maintain  it,  quite  irrespective  of 
profit  or  loss  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  They  have  of 
recent  years  anyhow. 

Sir  John  Oorst. 

1151.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  ? — We 
had  one  in  the  year  1885.  It  was  the  most 
serious  struggle,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  in 
tlte  cotton-spinning  district.  It  lasted  about  13 
weeks.    It  was  a  strike,  an  account  of  a  demand 
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Sir  John  Oorst — continued, 
from  the  employers  for  a  reduction  of   10  per 
cent,  in  wages.     There  was  a  strike  of  13  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  it  was  compromised 
by  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  operatives. 

1152.  What  course  did  the  managers  of  these 
co-operative  mills  take  in  the  recent  question 
which  arose  in  Lancashire  about  the  reduction 
of  spinners'  wages  ? — The  recent  one. 

1153.  Yes? — Well,  it  is  a  very  moot  point 
indeed. 

11.^4.  Did  the  employers  of  these  co-operative 
mills  generally  take  the  same  attitude,  and  if 
so,  what  was  it  ? — Exactly  the  same  attitude  as 
the  private  employers.  They  join  and  belong 
to  the  same  association.  The  same  masters' 
association  covers  the  private  employers  as  well 
as  it  covers  the  limited  companies. 

1155.  Have  you  ever  bad  any  question  with 
the  employers  of  these  co-operative  mills  about 
the  lenp-th  of  the  hours  of  labour  ? — ?v  ot  that  I 

o 

am  aware  of. 

1156.  Are  the  employers  of  these  co-operative 
mills  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day  ? — Well, 
it  has  been  advocated  among  the  operatives,  but 
it  has  never  been  advocated  among  the  em- 
ployers of  the  mills. 

1157.  Har«  the  employers  in  the  co-operative 
mills  any  very  clear  and  distinct  opinion  about 
it  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  have,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  undecided  point. 

11.58.  They  do  not  think  that  the  adoption 
of  an  eight  hours'  day  in  mills  would  so  increase 
the  cost  of  production-  as  to  ruin  the  export 
^;rade  ? — There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
on  that  point  of  late  but  I  think  it  has  ended  m 
their  determining  that  there  shall  be  a  stronger 
advocacy  if  possible  of  an  international  eight 
hours'  day  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  all 
over  the  world,  if  we  may  so  speak,  all  over 
the  cotton  world,  that  the  fiame  thing  shall 
prevail  there  as  prevails  with  us. 

1159.  Then  speaking  generally  the  fact  is 
that  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  these 
co-operative  mills  take  the  same  \iew  in  the 
cotton  trade  as  the  employers  in  Lancashire 
generally  '■ — Exactly  so. 

1160.  I  believe  in  Lancashire  the  employers 
and  workmen  have  been  very  much  of  tiie  same 
mind  hitherto  about  the  effect  of  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  have  they  not  ? — Yes, 
they  have. 

1161.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  the 
operatives  have  been  lately  undergoing  a  change  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1162.  Generally  ? — Yes,  generally. 

1163.  Throughout  Lancashire  ! — Yes,  gene- 
rally so. 

1164.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — It  is 
a  question  very^  ditticult  to  answer.  I  am  sure 
I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1 1 65.  You  found  it  advisable  in  your  Societies 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  which  each 
member  may  hold  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

1166.  Was  that  because  you  were  afraid  of 
the  responsibility  of  managing  so  much  capital, 
or  because  you  were  unable  to  find  a  profitable 
investment  for  it  ? — There  is  a  strong  feeling 
prevailing  in  our  towns  that  when  you  have 
taught  a  man  as  it  were  to  invest  501.,  60?., 
1001.,  or  200?.  of  capital  that  then  he  ought  to 
take  into  consideration,  either  himself  or  in 
conjunction  with  his  fellows,  the  advisibility  of 
taking  the  responsibility  of  investing  the  capital 
further  himself.  That  is  the  view  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  past,  so  that  the  institution 
that  has  received  the  capital  in  the  first  instance 
shall  not  be  jeopardised  in  any  way  by  holding, 
as  it  were,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital. 

1167.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  change 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society  ? — The  change  was  made  uniioubtedly 
to  practicallj'  strengthen  the  institution  by  not 
making  it  responsible  for  the  re-investment  of 
the  money. 

1168.  You  found  a  difiiculty  in  re-investing 
money  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  interest  ? — Yes, 
we  had  a  great  difficulty.  Our  members  declined 
to  grant  permission,  which  makes  us  very 
different  to  some  other  societies.  Some  societies 
can  invest  their  money  almost  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Our  Society's  rules,  unless  by  consent  of 
a  quarterly  meeting,  prevents  us  from  investing 
our  money  outside  the  borough  of  Oldham.  The 
Committee  have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to 
invest  in  the  borough  of  Oldham,  where  they 
think  the  security  is  good  enough,  but  we  can- 
not invest  outside  the  borough  of  Oldham.  The 
Rochdale  Pioneers  invest  their  capital  in  the 
railway  companies.  We  should  consider  that 
outside  the  borough  of  Oldham,  and  we  could 
not  do  it  unless  we  had  the  consent  of  a  quarterly 
meeting  to  do  it. 

1169.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  capital? 
— On  share  capital  we  pay  5  per  cent.  We  have 
no  loan  capital  at  all. 

1170.  And  you  preferred,  when  your  capital 
began  largely  to  increase,  that  your  members 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  good 
5  percent,  investment  rather  than  yourselves  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  so. 

1171.  Do  the  securities  in  which  your  funds 
at  pre.'^ent  are  invested  bring  you  in  6  per  cent.  ? 
— Scarcely  at  the  present  moment.  I  should 
think  the  average  will  be  about  4^. 

1172.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  reduce 
the  interest  paid  on  your  capital  ? — We  have 
tried  to  do  that.  But  the  members  prefer  rather 
that  \A  e  should  debit  the  trade  with  the  difference 
between  what  we  cannot  get  and  what  we  pay. 
That  is  to  say,  that  we  can  only  make  our  in- 
vestments 4^,  and  the  other  i  is  debited  to 
the  trade  of  the  Society,  ;ind  hence  we  pay  5  per 
cent,  to  the  members. 

1173.  So  that,  in  a  sense,  you  were  driven  in 
self  defence  to  insist  upon  a  reduction  of  capital  ? 

—Yes. 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

1174.  Because  you  could  not  find  an  invest- 
ment for  it  bringing  in  5  per  cent,  except  at  an 
undue  risk  ? — Yes. 

1175.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — That  is  so. 

1176.  Now,  is  it  the  fact  that  these  joint  stock 
mills  were  originally  started  on  the  principle  of 
shariug  profits  ? — Yes,  on  the  bonus  system.  In 
the  first  instance  the  Sun  Mill  directors  had  in 
their  minds  the  desirability  of  paying,  and  I 
believe,  in  the  first  instance,  did  pay  bonuses  to 
labour, 

1177.  Why  was  that  abandoned ;  do  you 
know? — They  undoubtedly  took  the  principle 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  commencing 
their  co-operative  societies  from  industrial  insti- 
tutions, and  they  had  a  desire  in  the  early  sta,ge 
of  the  joint  stock  movement  to  carry  that  prin- 
ciple into  effect  in  the  companies. 

1178.  In  short,  they  have  degenerated  from 
the  principles  with  which  they  started  ? — They 

did  so.  .     . 

1179.  I  think  you  say  here  that  the  majority 
of  the  artisans  who  have  shares  in  the  joint  stock 
cotton-spinning  concerns  are  not  themselves 
cotton  spinners  ?— No.  We  find  that  they  are 
mostly  outside  of  the  cotton-spinning  companies. 

1180.  And  where  they  are  cotton  spinners  do 
you  find  that  they  have  shares  in  the  concerns 
in  which  they  are  employed  ?— We  do  not.  I 
mady  a  very  minute  inquiry,  I  think  it  was  m 
1885,  when  the  Congress  was  held  at  Oldham. 
I  read  a  paper  there  on  these  limited  companies, 
and  I  made  what  at  the  time  was  considered  a 
very  minute  inquiry,  and  I  found  froui  5  to  10 
per  cent,  only  of  the  employes  of  the  mills  were 
shareholders  in  the  cotton-spinning  concerns.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  more  than  between  5  and 
10  {.er  cent.,  say,  an  average  of  7^ 

llSl.  Do  you  know  if  the  bonus  system  lias 
been  found  a  failure  ?— It  was  considered  a 
failure  in  the  joint  stock  concerns  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  movement.  We  also  tried  it  in 
our  distributive  stores,  and  it  proved  a  failure 
there. 

1182  In  what  sense  was  it  a  failure  ? — In 
the  sense  that  those  that  were  the  proprietors  at 
the  time  the  Committee,  did  not  consider  that 
the  men  showed  any  improvement  owing  to  the 
fact  of  their  receiving  a  bonus,  and  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  only  a 
part  of  their  wages,  as  it  were.  The  working 
classes  of  Oldham  preferred  that  they  should 
receive  an  understood  wage,  be  it  either  piece- 
work or  day  work,  rather  than  that  they  should 
receive  a  bonus  as  well.  That  was  the  feeling 
at  the  time  ;  that  was  the  reason  of  the  failure. 

1183  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  last 
observation.  Do  you  mean  they  preferred 
receiving  less  wages  ?-They  preferred  to  know 
exactly  what  the  wages  were  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  rising  and  falling  bonus,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  in  some   instances  no   bonus  at 

all 

1184  I  suppose  they  thought  if  there  was  a 
bonus  it  might  affect  their  wages  adversely  ?— 

Yes. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

1185.  And  they  were  afraid,  therefore,  they 
would  really  lose  more  than  they  would  gain  ? — 
Yes. 

1186.  That  it  would  be  put  into  one  pocket 
and  taken  out  of  the  other  ? — Yes,  just  so.  Of 
course  the  great  difficulty  of  the  bonus  in  the 
mills  is  that  the  profits  of  the  cotton-spinning 
trade  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  and  in  some  quarters  they 
possibly  might  receive  a  bonus,  and  then  in  other 
quarters  they  would  have  to  receive  nothing  at 
all.  There  is  a  very  growing  feeling  in  our  dis- 
trict that  wherever  a  profit  is  shared  the  loss 
should  be  shared  as  well ;  that  responsibility 
should  go  with  it. 

1187.  But  that  was  not  actually  the  system 
adopted,  was  it  ? — No,  it  was  not  actually  the 
system  adopted. 

1188.  While  this  bonus  system  was  in  opera- 
tion were  not  trade  union  wages  being  paid  1 — 
Trade  union  wages  were  being  paid. 

1189.  Wiiy  was  it,  then,  that  the  operatives 
were  afi'aid  their  wages  would  be  reduced  ? — 
From  the  fact  of  the  varying  fluctuations. 

1190.  Fluctuations  in  the  bonus;  did  the 
wages  fluctuate  ? — No,  in  the  bonus  I  mean  ;  the 
wages  were  always  the  same. 

1191.  Why  should  a  fluctuation  in  tiie  bonus 
make  then;  fear  a  reduction  of  wages  ? — We  could 
not  pny  a  bonus  on  wages  if  there  was  no  profit. 

1192.  But  supposing  there  was  no  bonus, 
they  would  still  be  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  regards  wages? — Yes,  they  would  still  have 
their  wages. 

1193.  So  that  at  the  very  worst  it  seems  to 
me  they  would  be  as  well  off;  and  at  the  best 
they  would  receive  a  bonus  as  well  ? — Yes,  just 
so. 

1194.  What  I  asked  you  was,  why  they  were 
afraid  that  the  profit-sharing  system  would 
reduce  their  wages  1 — I  scarcely  understand  the 
force  of  the  question.  Their  wages  could  not  be 
reduced  by  any  profit-sharing  system.  They 
would  still  have  their  wages.  There  would  be 
no  fear  of  their  wages  being  reduced. 

1195.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
operatives  themselves  objected  to  the  profit- 
sharing  system  on  the  ground  that  they  feared 
that  it  would  produce  a  reduction  in  their  wages  ? 

—Yes. 

1196.  I  ask  you  now  on  what  was  that  fear 
founded  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  that  it  is  not  in  my 
memory  at  all.  I  am  only  speaking  from  hear- 
say. Therefore  I  would  not  like  to  make  any 
decided  statement  about  it.  This  is  only  what 
I  have  heard  stated  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
operatives  preferred  by  far  that  they  should 
receive  an  understood  wage  let  it  be  by  piece  or 
by  day. 

1197.  You  say  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  of  the 
industrial  population  have  an  interest  in  your 
co-operative  stores  ? — Yes. 

1198.  I  think  some  prophets  have  liazarded 
the  prediction  that  when  the  ■vi^orking  classes 
became  customers  at  these  stores  in  any  large 
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Professor  Marshall — contiuued. 
proportion    of  their   total  numbers   the   effect 
would  be  that  wages  would  fall ;  has  that  been 
realised  at  Oldham  ?— No,  it  has  not. 

1199.  In  your  opinion  the  effect  of  the  co- 
operative system  has  been  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the  workers  permanently  ?— Undoubtedly. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1200.  When  you  said  that  you  found  that 
only  5  'to  10  per  cent,  of  the  employes  were 
shareholders  in  the  mills  in  which  they  worked, 
were  you  referring  to  employds  of  all  classes  or 
did  you  include  the  upper  classes  ?— Those  would 
be  the  adults  apart  from  the  principal  servants 
in  the  institution. 

1201.  If  you  counted  in  the  whole  of  those 
who  received  wages  and  salaries  in  the  mills 
a  good  deal  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent,  would 
be  shareholders  ? — No. 

1202.  You  say  that  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
employes  own  shares  in  the  mills  in  which  they 
work  ? — Yes. 

1203.  Among  those  employes  you  say  you  do 
not  include  the  officials  of  the  mills  ?— Not  at 
all ;  I  leave  those  out. 

1204..  Therefore  if  you  did  include  those  you 
would  get  a  larger  per-centage  ?— Undoubtedly. 

1205.  Would  the  difference  in  the  per-centage 
be  great?— Very  shght  indeed,  because  the 
principal  servants  are  confined  to,  say,  three  or 
four;  the  manager,  secretary,  and  so  on.  I 
would  say  half-a-dozen  would  cover  the  whole 
of  the  principal  servants  in  any  of  the  miUs. 

1206.  Then  you  do  not  count  ordinary  fore- 
men as  principal  servants  ? — No. 

1207.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  you  whether  there 
was  not  much  to  be  said  for  lowering  the  rate 
that  was  allowed  on  the  share  capital  rather 
than  restricting  the  amount.  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  question  yourself  ? — We  have  tried 
to  lower  the  rate,  and  personally  I  should  be 
rather  inclined  to  lower  the  rate  than  to  limit 
the  amount.  That  was  to  some  extent  the  force 
of  my  advocacy  at  the  time,  that  according  to 
the  ordinary  condition  of  finances  we  should 
lower  the  rate  of  interest. 

1208.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  course  should  not  he  adopted  except 
the  unwillingness  of  the  people  who  hold  the 
vshares  \ — Just  so. 

1209.  And  the  case  is  rather  one  for  urging 
them  to  follow  a  more  public-spirited  policy  ? — 
Yes. 

1210.  In  answering  Sir  John  Gorst  as  to  the 
position  that  the  managers  took  in  this  recent 
strike,  you  said  the  managers  of  the  joint  stock 
mills  took  the  same  position  as  managers  as  the 
heads  of  private  mills  ? — Yes,  invariably  so. 

1211.  But  how  about  those  shareholders  who 
are  not  of  the  same  rank  as  the  managers ;  the 
shareholders  who  are  themselves  working  men  ? 
— The  only  redress  they  have  is  to  come  to  the 


Mr.  Trow. 

quarterly  meetings  and  express  themselves  as 
such.     Sometimes  they  do. 

1212.  The  present  time  is  a  very  critical 
period,  is  it  not  ? — A  very  critical  period  indeed. 

1213.  Is  it  found  that  the  fact  that  a  working 
man  is  a  shareholder,  whether  in  the  mill  ia 
which  he  works  or  in  another  mill,  tends  to 
influence  his  opinion  upon  the  eight  hours' 
question  ? — I  have  not  found  that  it  does  at  all. 

1214.  You  think  they  go  with  their  fellows 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  are  share- 
holders ? — Yes. 

1215.  1  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  opera- 
tives gave  evidence*  here  against  a  legal  eight 
hours'  day  ? — They  did.  That  is  some  time  ago, 
I  just  forget  how  long,  but  they  did. 

1216.  How  long  since  did  they  commence  to 
alter  their  opinion  ? — It  seems  to  be  within  the 
last  12  or  18  months,  as  near  as  I  can  gather. 

1217.  When  was  the  notice  given  for  this 
reduction  ? — There  is  an  understood  thing  be- 
tween the  two  associations  that,  as  a  matter  of 
compliment  and  courtesy,  they  should  give 
notice  either  on  an  advance  or  a  reduction,  a 
month's  notice  to  each  association;  but  the 
actual  notices  to  the  operatives  are  given  indi- 
vidually the  last  week  in  the  month. 

1218.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  change 
in  opinion  either  through  the  delegates  or  other- 
wise to  whom  the  notice  was  given  ? — No,  not  at 
all. 

1219.  Do  you  think  that  the  notice  given  for 
reduction  has  anything  to  do  with  the  change  of 
opinion  ? — Oh,  no.  Some  months  ago  there  were 
talks  that  there  were  evidences  of  either  curtail- 
ments of  production  or  a  reduction  of  wages 
having  to  take  place  and  about  the  same  time 
perhaps,  began  the  advocacy  of  an  eight  hours' 
day,  one  began  about  the  same  time  as  the 
other. 

1220.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  in  the 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  eight  hours'"  day  was 
the  result  of  the  report  that  there  would  eithef 
be  a  curtailment  of  hours  or  a  reduction  of 
wages  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  their 
is  a  connexion  between  the  two. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1221.  You  told  us  that  you  were  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  body  attempts 
to  do  ? — The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  brought  into  existence 
much  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  trades  unions,  with  this 
difference,  that  whilst  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  trades  unions,  in  all  probability, 
devotes  itself  more  particularly,  perhaps  confines 
itself  entirely  to  rendering  assistance  and  pro- 

*  See  evidence  of  Messr.s.  Mullin,  Silk,  Mawdsley,  Holmes 
and  Booth,  Birtwistle,  Wilkinson,  Barker,  &c.,  questions  391- 
402;  644-7;  734;  750-63;  709;  806a;  1072-4;  1149;  1345; 
1523-8;  1590-1;  1908-17,  in  Vol.  I.,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Group  C.  For  further  references,  see  under  Eight  Hours'  Day 
in  Subjects  Index  [C— 7063-iv.].— G.D. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

raoting  Bills  in  Parliament,  having  for  their 
object  the  benefit  of  the  various  workers  in  the 
trades  of  the  country,  we  as  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union,'would  in 
many  instances  be  prepared  to  assist  measures 
"  promoted  by  thei]'  bodies.  They  also  have  before 
them,  and  are  interested  in  the  promotion, 
development,  and  improvement  of  a  number  of 
measures  calculated  to  benefit  and  to  protect  the 
working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
instance,  we  have  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time  the  folio  wiug  measures,  viz : — 
(a.)  The  improvement  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Act,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  cursed 
system  known  as  sweating,  (h.)  The  purchase 
of  lea;3eh.old  enfranchisements,     (c.)  The.discon- 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

tinuance  of  property  qualifications  in  the  election 
of  public  bodies,  {d.)  The  improvement  of  the 
sale  of  patent  medicines,  (e.)  The  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  (  /.)  The  amendment  to  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  and  various  other 
me^iSures  having, for  their  o|)ject  the  bettering 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
country.  Our  present  Parliamentary  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  all  sections  of 
the  Union,  and  we  are  at  all  times  working  in 
harmony  with,  and  rendering  all  the  ^assistance 
we  possibly  ca.n  to,  the  Trades  Union  Parlia- 
ment Committee,  and  our  desire  is  that  in  the 
future  these  two  bodies  shall  be  far  more  closely 
connected  than  ever  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  27th  October  1892. 


Present  : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  KG.  (Chairman). 


The    Right  Hon.   Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks- 
Beach,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  Q.C. 
M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.   J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
(Chairman  of  Group  G). 

The  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mr.  David  Dale  (Chairman  of  Group  A.). 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 

Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 


Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 

Professor  Marshall. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 

M)-.  A.  Hewlett. 

Mr.  T.  H.  IsMAY. 

Mr.  G.  Livesey. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

Mr.  E.  Trow. 

Mr.  W.  Tunstill. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,      |,j^.^^  Secretaries. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  j 


Mr.  Edward  William  Brabrook  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1222.  Will  you  please  state  the  office  you 
hold  ? — Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

1223.  Do  you  have  to  deal  under  that  with 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  certain 
friendly  societies  ? — With  a  number  of  classes 
of  societies. 

1224.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
enumerate  them  ? — 1.  Friendly  societies  and  their 
branches ;  2.  Benevolent  societies ;  3.  Cattle  insur- 
ance societies ;  4.  Working  men's  clubs;  5.  Specially 
authorised  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts  ;  6.  Industrial  and  provident  societies,  com- 
monly called  co-operative  societies ;  7.  Trades 
unions ;  8.  Benefit  building  societies  under  the  Act 
of  1836  ;  9.  Building  societies  incorporated  under 
the  Act  of  1874  ;  10.  Loan  societies ;  11.  Trustee 
savings  banks ;  12.  Railway  savings  banks ; 
13.  Post  office  savings  banks  ;  and  14.  Scientific 
and  literary  societies.* 

1225.  Are  those  societies  generally  closely 
connected  with  the  industrial  population  ? — 
Yes,  very  closely. 

1226.  In  what  way  1 — They  represent  in  the 
main  the  savings  which  the  industrial  population 
has  accumulated. 

1227.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  upon  the 
subject  ? — The  aggregate  of  the  funds  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  societies  from  which  we  have 
returns  was  shown  in  my  last  report  to  be 
218,374,046?.  That  of  course  is  not  a  complete 
estimate,  and  in  certain  respects  some  societies 
overlap  each  other  ;  for  example,  friendly 
societies  deposit  in  savings  banks,  and,  there- 
fore, their  deposits  would  be  counted  twice  over, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  societies  belonging  to  those  various 

*  In  the  Witness's  Summary  of  Evidence  the  following  infor- 
mation is  added : — 

Class  14  "  includes  some  mechanics'  institutes,  free  libraries, 
&c."  "  Except  so  far  as  the  trades  unions  may  he  said  to  have 
"  for  object  the  mitigation  or  prevention  of  industrial  strife, 
"  any  tendency  to  that  effect  these  various  classes  of  societies 
"  possess  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  They  afford  tests  of 
"  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  and  indication  of  the 
"  extent  to  which  they  have  settled  themselves  in  certain 
"  localities,  and  provided  against  the  contingencies  of  the 
"  future."— G.D. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

classes  which  do  not  make  returns,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  not  included,  so  that,  therefore, 
both  in  excess  and  in  defect  the  figure  is  not 
accurate,  but  still  it  is  the  best  figure  we  can 
gi\e 

1228.  That  figure  is  the  amount  of  what 
tlien  i — The  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital  of 
all  those  classes  of  societies,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  convenient  to  give  it  in  detail. 

1229.  Do  so? — Friendly  societies,  not  collecting, 
and  branches,  21,410,000L 

1230.  That  is  the  amount  of  what?— The 
actual  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  societies,  the 
accumulated  funds. 

1231.  The  accumulated  funds  which  have 
been  paid  into  them  ? — The  amounts  which  they 
have  remaining  invested,  the  amount  of  property 
belonging  to  them,  in  point  of  fact. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1232.  Their  a.ssets  !— Their  assets. 

1233.  Are  those  assets  valued  by  the  societies 
themselves  ? — They  are  as  returned  by  the 
societies  themselves. 

1234-5.  As  their  own  valuation  f — Yes. 

(Mr.  Mundella.)  As  this  is  a  \ery  important 
witness,  we  might  just  have  a  re-statement  of 
the  amount  of  capital  and  of  the  assets,  as  we 
have  not  those  before  us. 

1236.  (Duke  of  Devonshire.)  Mr.  Brabrook 
was  now  going  into  detail  with  respect  to 
the  218,000,000?. 

(Witness.)  That  is  the  total  aggregate. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1237.  That  is  the  total  sum  as  to  what? — 
The  total  amount  of  the  funds  of  all  those 
classes  of  societies  so  far  as  they  make  ret;urns 
to  my  office. 

1238.  Actually  invested  ?,— Actually  invested 
so  far  as  the  returns  show. 

1239.  It  is  not  the  nominal  amount,  I  under- 
stand, of  the  capital  subscribed,  but  the  actual 
amount  invested  ? — Yes,  precisely. 
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Mr.  Dale. 

1240.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  you 
referred  to  ? — Subject  to  qualification. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1241.  Will  you  state  them  ? — ^The  amount  of 
the  funds  of  the  friendly  societies,  not  collecting, 
and  branches  is  21,410,000i.  The  amount  of 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  collecting  societies  is 
2,289,000?. ;  the  amount  of  funds  belonging  to 
other  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts  is  451,000?. ;  the  amount  belonging  to 
industrial  and  provident  societies  is  13,003,000?. ; 
the  amount  for  building  societies  is  50,582,000?. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1242.  Are  the  collecting  societies  registered  ? 
— They  are  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  for  the  purpose  of  paying  burial 
money.  Then  come  trades  unions,  including 
some  unregistered  societies,  and  the  amount  is 
1,288,000?. ;  the  loan  societies,  267,000?.  ;  rail- 
way savings  banks,  1,044,000?.  I  should  say 
that  up  to  this  point  I  have  mentioned  the 
figures  for  England  and  Wales  only,  because 
they  belong  to  my  branch  of  the  oifice.  Then 
add  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  trustee  savings 
banks  43,685,000?.,  and  for  post  office  savings 
banks  78,838,000?.  That  brings  the  total  up  to 
212,861,000?.  Then  the  figure  which  I  gave 
before  of  218,000,000?.  is  arrived  at  by  adding 
one  exceptional  society,  which  does  not  make 
returns,  but  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  which 
I  happen  to  have,  that  is  the  Birkbeck  Building 
Society,  which  is  a  society  under  the  old  Act  of 
1836,  and  whose  funds  are  stated  to  amount  to 
5,532,000?. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1243.  Would  you  just  let  me  see  that  return 
from  which  you  have  been  reading? — Yes 
{handing  in  the  same).*  That  amount,  large  as 
it  is,  does  not  include  many  societies  and  classes 
of  societies  which  are  not  required  to  make,  or 
have  not  in  fact  made,  any  returns. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1244.  Nor  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  —  Nor 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1245.  Cannot  you  give  us  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment 
whether  the  Assistant  Registrars  do  make  a 
summary  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  think  they  do, 
but  I  could  obtain  the  figures  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  and  append  tliem  to  my  evidence,  if 
desired. 

Duke  of  Devonshire: 

1246.  But  are  they  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment ? — That  is  my  report,  to  which  is  appended 
the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Registrars ;  I  fancy 
they  do  riot  make  any  general  summary. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1247.  The  figures  given  us  exclude  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  except  savings  banks,  do  they  ? — 

Yes. 

1248.  The  savings  banks  are  included,  so  that 
unless  we  have  the  others  it  would  be  incomplete  ? 
—Yes. 

*  "  Keporls-  Friendly  Socielies,  Industrial  and  Provident 
Sooieties,  and  Trade  Unions,  1891,  Part  A.  [137],"  p.  45. 
Table  XVI. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1249.  Do  your  figures  include  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  branches  of  the  great  societies ! — No, 
those  would  be  included  in  the  figures  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  separately. 

1250.  Are  their  funds  kept  separately  from 
the  funds  of  the  whole  body  ? — Yes,  in  point  of 
fact  the  funds  of  the  branches  are  separate 
funds.  The  amount  of  the  central  fund  of  the 
body  is  small  in  any  case, 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1251.  But  your  savings  bank  returns  include 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  do  they  ? — 
They  are  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Besides  the 
returns  made  to  my  office  I  show  the  returns 
to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  the 
Post  Office,  and  1  have  added  them  together 
to  get  as  good  an  idea  as  we  could  of  the 
aggregate  savings  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1252.  You  miglit  submit  to  us,  later  on,  the 
figures  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  as  far  as 
possible  the  figures  separately,  so  that  we  may 
see  what  the  savings  are  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland  separately? — I  will. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1253.  Could  you  provide  us  with  those,  do 
you  think  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

1254.  Would  you  get  them  for  the  trustee 
savings  banks,  because  we  would  have  to  get 
how  much  was  due  to  Scotch  and  Irish'  contri- 
butions to  show  the  savings  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  separately  ? — I  will  do  so  with 
pleasure.    {See  Appendix  LII.) 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1255.  When  a  house  has  actually  been  bought, 
and  all  the  instalments  due  upon  it  paid  up,  it 
no  longer  appears  in  the  returns,  I  presume  ? — It 
ceases  to  be  an  asset  of  the  society. 

1256.  But  it  still  represents  savings  of  the 
working  classes  ? — No  doubt,  but  it  remains  in 
their  own  possession. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1257.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  aggregate  value  of  the  houses  that  the 
working  classes  have  acquired  through  building 
societies  and  are  not  named  in  the  assets  of  the 
building  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  possible. 

1258.  Not  even  to  estimate  it  ? — Not  even  to 
estimate  it,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1259.  Have  you  any  figures  which  show  what 
is  the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  these 
societies "?— The  return  does  not  show  them,  but 
I  have  made  some  estimates,  which  I  will  lay 
before  the  Commission,  with  regard  to  friendly 
societies,  and  excluding  for  the  present  purpose 
the  collecting  societies,  that  is 

1260.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  ask  you  to  explain  the  diiferent 
terms  you  use,  such  as  collecting  societies, 
affiliated  societies,  and  I  think  there  is  another 
you  refer  to  in  your  statement  as  dividing 
societies,  is  not  there  ? — Yes. 

I. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
1261.  Will   you  just   explain    tliem  ? — With 
pleasure.     The  great  nuuibei-  of  widely  differing 
bodies  which  come  leg.ally  under  the  description 
o£    friendly   societies   lenders    it    desirable    to 
consider  them  in  some  detail.     First,  the  ordi- 
nary village  friendly  society  of  the  old  type, 
such  as  were  most  of  those  which  existed  when 
Sir  George  Kose's  Act  of  1793  was  passed.    They 
are   there   defined   as   societies    for   raising,  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  meiiibeis,  separate 
funds  for  their  mutual  relief  and  mMintenance  in 
sickness,    old    age,   and    infirmity.     In    1809, 
however,  the  subscriptions  of  members  were  made 
recoverable,  and  the  rules  enforceable  by  sum- 
mary legal  proceedings.     That   is  not  the  case 
now.     These  societies  imply  continuous  residence 
in  the  village  where  the  society  is  established,  for 
they  have  no  means  of  transferring  the  member 
to  a  similar  society  in  tmother  village,  and  they 
do  not  think  of  allowing  a  surrender  value.     In 
many   cases   they  would    permit    a  member  to 
continue   his    membership    on    removmg    to    a 
distance,  and  to   transmit  his  contributions  from 
time  to  time,  they,  in  like  mnnner,  transmitting 
to  him  the  benefits  to  which  ho  may  prove  him- 
self to  be  entitled.     He  ceases,  however,  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  their  meetings  and  occasions 
of  good  fellowship,  such  as  were  contemplated  in 
the   original  Act,  and   the  difficulties   of  paying 
his  contributions  and  proving  his  claim  to  benefit 
frequently  lead    him    to    drop   his   membership 
altogether.     These   societies   may,  therefore,   be 
said   to  be  essentially  local,  and  to  presuppose  a 
condition   of  industrial  peace.     They  are  some- 
times   aided   by  the    clergy    and    employers   of 
labour  as  honorary  members,  but  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  self-supporting.     They  are  not  increasing 
in   number,  as  the  new  registries  do  not  keep 
pace    with    the    dissolutions,  and   are,  speaking 
generally,  giving  way  in  point   of  popularity  to 
the  branches  of  the  affiliated  orders.     Possibly 
the  gieater  facilities   for  migration  which    the 
organisation  of  the  orders  affords,  and  which  I 
propose  to  proceed  to  desci'ibe,  are  in  themselves 
one  reason  for  this  growing   popularity.     The 
working  man  has  become  much  less  rooted  to 
the  place  where  he  grew   than  he  was  in  the 
year  1790.     Secondly,  then,  as  to   the   affiliated 
orders  and  their  branches 

1262.  Would  you  just  state  here  what  is  an 
affiliated  order  ? — An  affiliated  order  is  a  society 
having  branches.  I  proceed  to  give  the  legal 
definition  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  clearest 
way  to  define  it  in  this  memorandum  which  I 
have  drawn  up.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  a 
general  answer  as  to  bodies  which  come  under  a 
legal  definition,  which  includes  a  good  many 
varieties  of  bodies. 

1263.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  with  your 
statement  ? — These  are  the  largest  and  most  active 
bodies  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  had  830,720  members  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows, 
Manchester  Unity,  had  769,.503  contributing 
members  on  the  1st  January  of  this  year.  These 
two  gTeat  orders  largely  outnumber  the  others. 
The  number  of  members  in  England  and  Wales  of 
all   the   branches  of   affiliated    orders,  actually 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
registered  as  such,  and  making  returns,  was 
1,727,809,  and  the  number  of  branches  was 
16,400  ;  but  both  these  figures  require  consider- 
able additions,  by  the  transfer  from  the  list  of 
independent  societies,  of  societies  that  are  not  so 
in  fact,  but  have  not  converted  themselves  into 
legal  branches  of  the  orders  with  which  they  are 
in  fact  associated.  In  last  year  alone,  499  new 
branches  were  registered,  and  93  old  independent 
societies  were  converted  into  branches.  Before 
allowing  one's  mind  to  be  led  away  by  these  very 
large  figures,  it  is  necessaiy  clearly  to  under- 
stand what  a  branch  really  is.  The  legal 
definition  of  a  branch  is  a  number  of  the 
members  of  a  society  under  the  control  of  a  cen- 
tral body  having  a  separate  fund  or  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  branch  itself,  or  its  committee 
or  officers ;  and  a  society  cannot  be  registered 
as  a  society  with  branches  unless  it  has  a  fund 
or  funds  under  the  control  of  its  central  body, 
to  which  every  branch  contributes.  Thfe  central 
fund  or  funds,  and  the  branch  fund  or  funds,  are 
thus  both  essentials  to  the  legal  existence  of  a 
society  with  branches.  But  that  is  all  that  the 
law  requires,  and  therefore  every  degree  of 
centralisation,  provided  there  be  a  local  fund, 
however  small,  and  every  degree  of  locaUsation, 
provided  there  be  a  centr-al  fund,  however 
small,  are  consistent  with  the  legal  definition  (^ 
a  society  having  branches.  Thus  there  are 
societies  where  the  central  body  provides  all  the 
benefits,  and  the  branches  are  only  allowed  to 
i-eserve  to  themselves  a  fund  for  the  local 
managenrent ;  and  there  are  societies  where  th,^ 
branches  provide  all  the  benefits  and  contrihulp 
to  the  central  body  only  a  nominal  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  central 
office  open. 

1264.  Then,  when  you  speak  of  an  affiliate.^ 
society, you  mean  a  society  which  has  branches? 
— A  society  which  has  branches.  ;,. 

1265.  You  will  refer  dii-ectly  to  the  collecting 
societies  ? — Yes,  presently. 

1266.  Perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  and  I 
will  ask  you  about  them  afterwards? — The 
societies  at  one  extreme  end  of  the  scale  are 
little  different  from  the  collecting  societies;^to 
which  I  shall  have  presently  to  refer;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  uncharitable  to  say  that 
they  have  adopted  the  form  of  societies  with 
branches  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
operation  of  section  30  of  the  Act.  This  is  a 
section  expressly  applied  to  the  collecting 
societies ;  that  is,  societies  which  send  round  from 
house  to  house  to  receive  the  subscriptions  for 
burial  monej'  from  the  members.  They  are 
altogether  a  separate  class  of  societies  from  the 
ordinary  friendly  societies,  which  provide  for 
sickness.  The  societies  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  are  the  true  affiliated  orders,  and  it  may 
show  how  weak  the  central  tie  really  is  to  state 
that  the  criterion  of  contribution  to  a  central  fund 
was  itself  the  creation  of  the  Act.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  the  branches  generally  made 
no  contribution  whatever  to  the  central  funds  of 
their  orders,  the  whole  of  the  central  expenses 
being  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  regalia  and  other  things  of  that  kind, 
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which  the  orders  required  every  branch  to  pur- 
chase from  the  central   body.     It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  indirect  effect  of  legislation  that 
the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  there  shall  be  a 
central  fund  has  led  to  a  great  advance  in  the 
direction  of   centralisation ;    for  the  two  great 
orders,  and   many    of   the   smaller   ones,  being 
required  by  law  to  have  a  central  fund  arranged 
for  a  contribution  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  jier 
member    per    annum    to    a    fimd    for  assisting 
distressed  branches,  and  they  are  slowly  building 
up  a  system  whereby,  in  the  long  run,  the  orders 
may  possibly  be  able  to  guarantee  the  solvency 
of  their  branches.     At  present  that  is  not  the 
case.     Every  branch  is  as  fiuancially  independent 
as  if  it  were  a  distinct  society.     One  branch  may 
have    charged    proper    contributions,   carefully 
supervised   its   claims,  been   economical   in    its 
management,  husbanded  and  properly  invested 
its  funds,  and  thus  accumulated  a  large  fund ; 
no  other  branch  has  any  claim  whatever  on  that 
fund   or    any    portion    of    it.     Another   branch 
may  have  charged  insufficient  rates,  been  loosely 
managed,    wasted    its    money,    and    thus    have 
incurred    losses,    or    may    have    been    merely 
unfortunate,  and  suffered  from  a  severe  run  of 
sickness,  and  thus   have    small    funds,   but   it 
cannot    caU    upon    the    prosperous    branch    to 
contribute    to    meet    the    deficie'ncy.      If    the 
central  fund  for  assisting  branches  should  ever 
be  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  used 
to   meet   cases   of  this  kind,  but  at  present  it  is 
too  small  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight  rehef  in 
a  few  of  the  more   deserving  cases.     It  results 
from  this,  that  the   distressed  bi-anches  have  no 
sort    of   legal   claim,    either   on   the   successful 
branches   or  on  the  central  fund  of  the  order. 
Whatever  relief  is  given  from  that  fund  is  given 
as  a  matter  of   discretion   on  the   part   of    the 
board  of  directors   of  the  order  who  administer 
it,  and  it  is  not  given  to  a  branch  which  has  in 
any  way  broken  the  rules  of  the  order,  especially 
in  regard  to  those  excellent  rules  which  the  better 
orders  have  of  late  years  adopted,  requiring  the 
branches  to  have  proper  rates  of  contribution  for 
the  benefits  they  ensure.     Tliey  have    also    of 
late  years  claimed  the  power  of  directing  the 
application    of     surplus    fimds    in    a    branch. 
Though  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  on 
the  way,  by  slow  degrees,  to  a  more  complete 
centralisation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  present 
legal  condition  of  the   branches  is  one  of  com- 
plete financial  independence,   and  that,  in   that 
respect,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
a  branch  of  an  order  and  an  independent  village 
society.     However  much  we  may  talk  about  the 
excellent  organisation  and  the  large  membership 
of  the  orders,  and  there  is  no  one  who  admires 
and  sympathises  with  them  more  than  I  do,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  in  essence 
they  aie  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  for 
consultative  purposes,  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
independent  societies.     The  Act  of  1875  and  the 
decision  in  the  important  case  Schofield  v.  Vause 
have  enabled  them  to  enforce  terms  and  con- 
ditions  of    secession   which    hold  the  branches 
together  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  but 
for  purposes  of  practical  finance  they  are  in  the 
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main  isolated  and  independent  bodies.  It  seems 
to  me  important  to  make  this  clear  before  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  orders  bearing  upon  industrial  migration; 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  provide  relief  to 
members  travelling  in  search  of  employment, 
or,  in  the  expres^iive  language  commonly  used, 
"  on  tramp  " ;  and  they  provide  under  certain 
conditions  for  the  transfer  of  a  member  from 
one  branch  to  another,  and  for  the  acceptance 
by  the  branch  to  which  he  removes  of  the 
liabilities  of  his  original  branch  towards  him, 
which  they  call  "  drawing  a  clearance."  I  wish 
to  make  this  clear,  because  it  is  very  often 
misunderstood.  Then  the  orders  have  some 
elaborate  arrangements,  which  I  do  not  think  I 
need  go  into  at  any  length  for  allowing  members 
relief  when  they  are  travelling  in  search  of 
employment,  and  for  allowing  a  clea.rance  to  a 
member  from  one  branch  to  another  when  he 
removes  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lives.  Those  are  advantages  which  they  have 
over  the  independent  societies. 

1267.  In  which  paragraph  are  those  ?  — 
They  are  in  paragraphs  9  to  20  of  the  memo- 
randum I  sent  in  to  the  Commission  {see  Appendix 
LIIL).  Then  I  proceed  next  to  mention  the 
dividing  societies. 

1268.  That  is  in  what  paragraph  ? — In  para- 
graph 21.  The  dividing  societies  are  those  in 
which  the  funds,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
sum,  are  divided  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the 
end  of  every  year,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years,  or  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
years.  Tliose  are  called  very  frequently  in 
East  London,  Birmingham  benefit  societies,  and 
in  Liverpool,  Tontines.*  They  are  not  Tontines, 
because  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  that, 
really. 

1269.  What  is  their  object  I — Their  object  is 
to  provide  sick  pay  during  the  whole  of  the 
year,  to  provide  a  sum  if  a  member  dies  during 
the  year,  and  to  divide  the  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year  amongst  the  members. 

1270.  In  consideration  of  a  certain  weekly 
payment,  the  members  are  entitled  to  sick  pay 
during  the  year,  is  that  it  ? — Yes,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  balance  not  so  spent  is 
divided  amongst  the  members. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

'I27J.  They  are  called  slate  clubs  ? — Yes,  slate 
clubs  frequently.  I  suppose  the  fact  was  that 
their  arrangements  were  so  simple  that  their 
accounts  could  be  kept  upon  a  slate  hung  up  in 
the  public-house  where  they  met. 

1272.  And  wiped  out?— And  wiped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  transactions  were 
complete.  The  Tontines  are  so  called  probably 
because  of  the  dividing  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  those  who  survive  to  the  end  of  the  year 

*  lu  the  AVimosK's  Summary  of  Evidence  the  following 
information  is  added  : — 

"  The  latter  name  is  a  complete  misnomer,  for  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  scheme  of  Lorenzo  Tonti,  and  offers  no  premium 
upon  lon<T  life.  The  first  name  may  have  been  correct  at  one 
time,  and  the  class  of  societies  in  question  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Birmingham  into  London,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  evidence  as  to  that,  and  the  societies  in  question  do  not 
flourish  to  any  great  extent  in  Birmingham."' — G.D 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued, 
fretting  the  accumulated  funds,  though  a  Tontine 
has,   in   the  general   acceptation   of   the   word, 
relation  to  a  very  much  longer  period  than  a 
single  year. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1273.  Then  you  go  on  with  paragraph  22  ? — 
Yes,  22. 

1274.  I  think  you  have  given  the  substance 
of  it  ? — I  have  given  the  substance  of  it,  and  I 
need  hardly  dwell  upon  that  matter  {see  Appen- 
dix LIV.).  Then,  possibly,  the  next  point 
to  take  up  will  be  tlie  societies  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  particular  emiloyments.  That  is 
paragraph  25. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1275.  It  is  not  industrial  piovident  societies, 
ig  it  ? — No,  I  am  speaking   entirely  of  friendly 
societies  at    present,   espe;;ially  of  those    wheie 
the  employers  largely'  cnutribute  to   the  funds. 
When  such  a  society  applies  to  be  registered,  we 
have  occasion  to  look  very  closely  to  the  pro- 
visions it  contains  as  to  cessation  of  juembership. 
A  rule  merely  providing  th-it,  "  on   a   member 
"  ceasing    to  be    employed    at    such-and-such 
"  works,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
"  society  "  cannot  be  registered,  because  it  would 
make  the  loss   of  the   member's  intere-t  in   the 
society  the  consequence  of  his  dismissal  liy  his 
employer,  and  would  thus   virtually  enable  the 
society  to  be  used  by  the  employer  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  restrictive  conditions   on  the  con- 
duct of  Ids  business  by  his  workmen,  which  is 
the  legal  definition   of   a  trades  union.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that,  so  far  as  regards 
the  contributions  of  the  employer,  he  is  entitled 
to  say  that  he  only  intends  them  to  enure  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workman  as  long  as  he  rema  n^i 
in  the  employment ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
objection  to  a  rule,  therefore,  that  "  a  member 
"  ceasing  to  be  employed  at  suoli-and-such  woi'ks 
"  shall  cease  to  participate  in  the  funds  ai-ising 
"  from  the  contributions   of   the  employers   as 
"  honorary   members."     Such   a  rule,   however 
might  give  rise  to  practical  difficulty  when  the 
funds  are  not   distinguished,  and  the  best  plan 
in  such  a  case  would  seem  to  be  to  make  pro- 
vision   fwr  allowing    the   member   a   surrender 
value    on    his   retiring    from    the    employment. 
The  manner  of  calcuL\ting  it  need  give  rise  to 
no  difficulty ;  for  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  society  and  the  member  as 
to  its  amount,  the  question   could  be  settled  by 
arbitration   in  the  usual  way  under  the  rules. 
In  some  such  societies  the  member  is  allowed 
to   continue  his  membership   after  leaving  the 
employment,  but  where  tliat  is  not  the  case,  we 
think   it   necessary,    before  we  can   re_;ister   a 
society,  that  some  provision  protecting  him  from 
loss  should  be  made. 

1276.  Can  you  give  some  further  description 
of  the  societies  ?  What  are  they  ?  —The  societies 
in  large  industrial  works  where  the  employer 
contributes  a  certain  sum,  very  often  half. 

1277.  The  workmen  contribute  a  certain 
sum  ? — Yes. 

1278.  And  the  employer  contributes  a  certain 
sum  ? — Yes,  and  both  are  put  together  for  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 
purpose  of  freating  a  friendly  society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  persons  employed. 

1279.  And  giving  sick  pay  ? — Yes,  and  giving 
sick  pay. 

1280.  And  burial  money?  —  Burial  money, 
and,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  a  pension  also. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1281.  Would  the  Railway  Society  be  included 
in  this  category  ?  -Yes,  that  is  a  specimen.  I 
am  speaking  more  particularly  just  now  about 
the  societies  in  connexion  with  particular  works 
in  which  the  relations  are  between  the  employed 
and  the  employers.  Frequently  the  societies  in 
connexion  with  railway  companies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  special  Act  governing  the  railway ; 
thereforethey  hardly  come  under  the  class  of  these. 

Mr.  Jesse  GoUings. 

1282.  Could  yo'i  give  an  example  of  one  ? — 
I  think  there  is  a  case  of  one  not  veiy  long  ago 
established  in  Bridgewater — the  Bridgewater 
Ironworks,  in  connexion  with  th  ■  Biidge  water 
Cana'.  That  is,  I  think,  a  case  of  the  kind 
which  I  recollect,  having  had  to  settle  the  rules 
with  the  solicitor  for  the  society. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1283.  They  may  exist  without  being  regis- 
tered, may  they  ? — They  do  ^■ery  largely,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  dwell  upon  this  clasi 
of  society,  rather  to  show  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  registered  and  the  difficulties  there  are 
in  the  way  of  registering  them  under  their 
present  system. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1284.  Will  you  go  on  to  paragraph  26  now  ? 
— Another    arrangement    inconsistent    with  re- 
gistry which  is  very  often  made  by  societie.s  of 
this  class  is  that  the  funds  of  the  society  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  employer.     The  Friendly 
Societies  Act  requires  that   the  funds  of  every 
society  shall  be  invested  upon  such  security  as 
may  be  expressly  directed  by  the  rules  of  the 
society.     Unless,  therefore,  the  employer  gives 
some    security   which   can    be    vested    in    the 
trustees  of  the   society,  a   society  having  a  rule 
for  depositing  money  with  him  cannot  be  regis- 
tered.     The  inducement   for   investing  money 
with   the   employer   is   in   general   that   he  is 
willing  to  give   a  rate  of  interest  for  it  some- 
what  liigher  than  that  which  prevails   in   the 
money  marktt,  and   this    in  itself  is  a  certain 
indication  of  weakness  in  the  ^security.     There 
is  also  the  feeling  that,  their  money  being  in- 
vested in  the  concern  from   which  they  derive 
their   wages,   they   get   a   stake   in   it  and  an 
interest  in  its  prosperity,  which  increases  their 
dis])05ition  to  labour  for  the  common  advantage 
of  both  employer  and  employed,  and  amounts  to 
a  kind  of  profit  sbaiing.     There  is,  thirdly,  the 
consideration  that  all  the  bother  of  buying  and 
selling  stock  or  other  securities  is  avoided,  and 
that  the  accounts  of  the  society  are  kept  by  a 
mere    entry   in  the   books    of    the    employer. 
Whether  there  is  any 

1285.  You  state  that  this  arrangement  is 
inconsistent  with  it  ? — It  is  inconsistent.  We 
do  not  register  it,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  show 
the  charms  that  it  has,  and  how  it  often  forms 
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the  reason  why  societies  of  this  class  abstain 
from  registering.  Whether  there  is  any  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  a  convenient  one  for  him,  diminishing 
his  wages  list  and  putting  funds  into  his  hands 
that  he  may  find  useful,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  If  it  were  so,  the  employer  must  be  in  a 
financially  weak  condition,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  future  of  the  fund  must  be  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  policy  of  the  Act  in  forbidding 
the  arrangement  is  a  sound  one,  for  it  has  the 
mischief  of  putting  all  the  workmen's  eggs  into 
one  basket,  so  that  if  the  employer  fails  they 
lose  not  only  their  present  employment  but 
their  past  savings,  and  it  places  them  in  a 
position  of  undue  dependence  upon  him. 

1286.  You  say  the  policy  of  the  Act  forbids 
the  arrangement.  I  understand  it  forbids  regis- 
tering. Is  that  it  ? — Precisely.  There  is  nothing 
criminal  in  a  society  existing  as  an  unregistered 
society.  The  only  eftect  of  a  society  not  being 
registered  is  that  it  has  not  the  advantages  and 
privileges  which  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  gives 
to  them. 

1287.  And  what  are  those  ? — Those  are  very 
numerous  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  property 
and  the  security  of  the  funds,  and  many  other 
matters  of  detail  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  which  societies  find  in  the  long  run  they 
cannot  dispense  with. 

1288.  But  there  are  a  large  number  which 
remain  unregistered  ?— There  are  a  large  number 
which  remain  unregistered — a  very  large  number 
of  unregistered  societies. 

1289.  And  which  are  not  necessarily,  because 
they  are  registered,  unsound  societies  ? — They 
are  not  illegal  because  they  are  not  registered, 
but  1  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
financial  condition.  I  presume  that,  as  a  matter 
of  probability,  one  might  say  that  it  is  most 
likely  that  an  unregistered  friendly  society 
would  not  be  in  as  sound  a  financial  condition 
as  a  r-egistered  society.  But  that  is  only  an 
inference. 

Mr.  Miindella. 

1290.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  omitted 
to  state,  and  that  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  great 
many  works  of  the  best  employers  of  the  country 
they  give  a  high  rate  of  interest — 5  per  cent. — • 
upon  the  savings  of  the  workmen,  in  order  to 
encourage  thrift  amongst  the  workmen.  Is  not 
that  so  to  your  knowledge  ? — If  they  did  that 
without  giving  aay  security  which  can  be  vested 
in  the  trustees  of  the  friendly  society  they 
would  prevent  such  a  society  being  registered. 

1291.  Take  a  case  in  point.  Take  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  wliich  has  bonuses, 
and  there  is  a  very  large  sum  invested  ?  -Is  not 
that  a  Company  which  is  in  a  position  to  give 
the  members  of  the  society  some  security  ! 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1292.  No,  not  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — It  is 
not  registered,  is  it  ? 

1293.  No  ? — That  is  a  case  where  it  is  not 
registered  for  that  very  reason. 

1294.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
got  m  Act  of  Ps-rliament  enabling  them  to  take 
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their  workmen's  savings,  but  in  our  case  the 
Company  simply  receive  their  savings  and  allow 
them  a  certain  interest  upon  them.  I  think 
they  are  very  safe  ? — No  doubt.  It  is  an 
arrangement  which  may  he  very  excellent,  but 
which  would  debar  the  society  from  registry. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1295.  The    next    paragraph   deals   with   the 
cases  of  the  public  companies  and  railway  com- 
panies, &c.  ?- -Where  the  employer  is  a  public 
company,    such    as    a    railway,    and    can    give 
security   by   way   of    debenture   or   otherwise, 
such  as  trustees  are  authorised  by  statute  to 
accept  for  trust  funds,  the  difficulty  as  to  invest- 
ments is  avoided.     The  railway  companies  have 
mostly  provided  in  their  private  Acts  for  savings 
banks  and  provident  societies  for  their  workmen, 
and  though  most  of  their  statutes  give  certain 
authority  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
it  will  be  better  to  consider  them  separately. 
Though  the  companies  have  shown  every  dis- 
position to  deal  liberally  with  their  workmen 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  friendly  societies 
connected   with   two   of  the   larger   companies 
became   failures,   such    as   the    Great   Western 
Railway  Company  and  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way  Company.     It    is    also    to    be    noted    that 
I   have   found   it   to    be    my  duty  to   proceed 
against  the  friendly  society  connected  with  the 
New  River  Company  for  failure  to  make  returns. 
Indeed,  the    societies  in  connexion  with  great 
undertakings,  such  as  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  friendly  societies,  especially  when  they  deal 
with    infirmity  arising    from    old    age,   tend  to 
promise   more   than   they   can   perform.     It    is 
difficult   to  get   men   to   understand  how  large 
a  provision  is  required  to  enable  a  society  to 
make  any  adequate   allowance  to   its  members 
by  way  of  superannuation.     What  deludes  the 
members    is    the    long    postponement     of    the 
claims.* 

1296.  When  you  say  you  proceed  against  a 
friendly  society,  in  what  manner  do  you  do  so  ? 
— For  failing  to  make  the  annual  return  re- 
quired by  Act  of  Parliament  to  my  ofiice.  I 
prosecute  a  number  of  societies  every  year  for 
that  failure,  and  one  of  the  societies  which  I 
had  to  prosecute  in  the  present  year  was  the 
society  connected  with  no  less  important  a  body 
than  the  New  River  Company.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  retuin  out  of  them. 

1297.  What  were  the  consequences  ? — They 
were  fined  a  penalty,  I  think,  of  1/.  and  costs. 

*  In  the  Witness's  Summary  of  Evidence  the  following 
information  is  added :  — 

"  What  deludes  the  members  is  the  long  postponement  cf  the 
claims.  They  agree  to  a  certain  deduction  from  their  wages, 
or  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  which  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
firm  agree  to  meet  by  an  equal  sum,  and  they  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  their  employers  for  their  liberality.  All  things  go 
well,  funds  accumulate,  they  imagine  the  society  to  be  very 
wealthy,  possibly  they  increase  the  benefits  to  sick  members. 
The  time  for  valuation  comes,  or  if  the  society  is  not  a  regis- 
tered one,  some  member  urges  that  an  actuary  should  be  con- 
sulted, and  thus  a  great  deficiency  is  found  to  exist.  Who  is 
to  bear  it  ?  The  directors  or  the  firm  have  become  familiar  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  been  most  liberal  in  their  benefactions, 
and  to  give  more  seems  to  them  to  be  almost  prodigal;  the 
piembers  take  the  opposite  view.   What  is  to  be  done  ?"— G,p. 

"     ^  L  3 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

That  is  the  usual  penalty.  The  penalty  is  not 
exceeding  51.,  but  the  magistrates  usually  inflict 
a  penalty  of  1^.  and  costs. 

1298.  On  the  society  ? — Yes,  on  the  society. 

1299.  Th:it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
oppressive  proceeding,  does  it  ? — It  is  suSicient 
to  enable  the  returns  to  be  got  in  year  after 
year  with  great  punctuality.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  do  not  desire  (o  have  more  po\Ner  in  that 
respect  than  I  possess. 

1300.  But  30U  only  have  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed  against  societies  which  are  registered  ? — 
Societies  whir.h  are  unregistered  do  not  make 
returns.     We  have  nothing  to  ssiy  to  societies 
that  are  not   registered.     That  is   possibly  one 
reason  why  many  societies  are  not  registered. 
They  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  making  returns, 
and  do  not  like  being  proceeded  against  when 
they  fail  to  do  so.     Then  T  proceed  with  para- 
graph 31.     Societies  of  tiiis  class  often  seek  also 
to  make  contributions  to  them  compulsory  upon 
all  workmen  who  enter  the  employment  of  the 
company  or  firm  with  which   the  society  is  in 
connexion.       A    rule    of  this    kind    cannot    be 
registered  for  two  reasons.     First,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,   which  provides 
that  contributions  are  to  be  voluntary.    Second, 
it  is  not  really  a  rule  of  the  societ}-,  which  can 
consist  only  of  such  persons  a.s  become  members 
of  it,  but  is  a  condition  of  employment   ajjpli- 
cable  to  all  persons  who  entei-  upon  the  employ- 
ment, and  is  enforceable  only  by  dismissal  from 
the  employment.     In  these   societies,  also,  pro- 
vision is  often  sought  to  be  ma  !e  for  deducting 
the    conti  ibutions    from     the    wages    of     the 
employed.       Hitherto,    registry    has    not    been 
refused  to  a  provision  that   the  member   might 
direct  his  contribution  to  be  deducted  from  his 
wages,  an  arrangement  of  obvious  convenience, 
where   entered   into   with  the   consent   of   both 
parties.     A  recent  decision,  howevei-,  thut  such 
an  arrangement  is  in  contravention  of  the  Truck 
Act,  will   have  to  .  be  considered  in  future  cases. 
Where,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  a  registered 
society,  the  amount  deducted  is  ;rctually  received 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  paid  in  by 
him  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees  in   the  savings 
bank  or  other  investment  in  the  manner  directed 
by    the   rules    of  the  society,  there   can  be   no 
objection   to  this  arrangement  in   principle.     It 
is  not  obnoxious  to   any  of   the  ini.schiefs   the 
Truck  Act  was  intended  to  remedy.      Where, 
however,  the  deduction  is  on  paper  only,  and  the 
fund    remains   in   the  hands   of  the   employer, 
exposed  to   all  the  risks  of  his  business,  it   may 
be  that  the  workmen  will  in  the  long  run  profit, 
by  obtaining  from  him  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  could  be  obtained  from  ,1,  legal  investment, 
but  they  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of  loss  if  the 
business  should  ever  become  unprosperous.    The 
result  of  these   restrictions   on   the  registry  of 
societies  consisting  of  empkiyer  and  employed 
is  that  a  numlier  of  such  societies  exist  without 
registry,  and  must  therefore  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  preservation  of  industrial  peace, 
inasmuch  as  they  leave  the  ]iast  savinns  of  the 
employed  and  the  prospect  of  his  future  pension 
or  other  allowance  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
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the  employer  whom  he  cannot  afford  to  offend. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  they  are  devise.l 
with  a  view  to  that  result,  but  that  it  flows 
naturally  from  their  constitution.  Eegistry 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  tie  weaker,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given. 

1801.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  there  are 
some    advantages  in   such  societies   not    leing 
registered  .' — No,  I  should  prefer  to  have  every 
society  i^eoistered,  and,  if  need  be,  that  is,  if  it 
be   shown  that  there  is  anything   in  the  Act 
which  prevents  societies  being  registered  that 
ought   to  exist  and   do  good,  I   should   rather 
relax    the    Act    than    refuse    registry    to    the 
societies,    but   for   the   reasons    which    I    hav6 
attempted  to  give  I  do  not  think  the  Act  should 
be  relaxed    in  these  particular    circumstances. 
I  would  rather  see  societies  amend  their  practice 
so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  purview  of  the  Act, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so.     Then  I 
proceed  to  mention  in  paragraph  35  cases  where 
shop  clubs  consist  of  the  employed  alone,  without 
help  from  the  employers.     These  are  usually  of 
the  dividing  class,  and  this  is  a  striking  indi- 
cation that  the  workman  sees  that  the  establish- 
ment   under    such    conditions    of    a    permanent 
society  would  tend  to  deprive  him  of  his  freedom 
of  action.     These  also  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
unregistered,  partly  because    the  possibility  of 
registry  given  them  by  the  Act  of  1875  has  not 
become  generally  known  to  them,  partly  because 
nothing   has    occurred  to  make   them   feel  the 
want  of  registry,  partly  because  their  plan  is  so 
simple,  resembling    that  of   the  old  slate  club, 
that  they  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  framing 
rules  that  can  be  registered,  making  returns,  and 
so  forth.    I  suggest  that  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  some  arrangement  by  which  small  societies 
not  requiring  elaborate  rules  might  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of   registry  without  complying 
with    all    the    formalities    prescribed    by   the 
statute,    and  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 
I  have  not  seen  my  way  to  do  it,  because  the 
statute  and  regulations  stand  in. the  way,  but  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  Act  comes  to  be 
reconsidered,  I  should  like  to  see  provision  made 
for  a  vast  number  of  small  concerns  and  saving 
clubs  of  every  kind,  to  whom  the  mere  preparing 
and  printing  and  circulating  of  elaborate  rules 
is    really    one   reason   why   they  do    not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  registry.     Then 
I  proceed  to  mention  another  variety  of  this 
chihs  of  society.     That  is  those  formed  in  con- 
nexion, not  with  a  particular  company  or  firm, 
but  with  a  particular  branch  of  trade  oi-  industry, 
such  as  the  Stationers,  theGardeners,  the  Farriers! 
These  take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  which  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  City  guilds, 
but  without   their  coercive   powers.     They   lie 
midway   between   the   ordinary   local   friendly 
society  and  the  trade  union.     It  is  possible  that, 
becoming  registered  at  a  time  when  trade  unions 
were   considered   unlawful,  some  of  them  may 
have   had    among    their   real   but    undisclosed 
purposes  those  of  a  trade  union.     If  that  should 
be  so,  their  registration  became  void  by  virtue 
of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  therefore,  that  if  it  ever  was  so  they 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

have  grown  out  of  and  disused  their  trade 
union  purposes.  Many  excellent  societies  of 
this  class  are  largely  supported  by  the  donations 
of  the  public,  as,  for  example,  the  Law  Clerks 
Provident  Institution,  and  others.  Though 
ass  ciated  with  particular  trades,  they  have,  I 
think,  little  influence  on  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  Then  I  proceed  to 
mention  the  collecting  societies. 

1302.  How  do  these  societies  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken  differ  from  the  ordinary 
friendly  societies  i — Only  by  being  in  connexion 
with  a  particular  trado,  and  b^'  being  largely 
supported  by  the  honorary  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  that 
trade.  But  in.  other  respects  they  are  qiiite  the 
.same  as  an  orJinury  friendly  society. 

1303.  And  are  these  societies,  generally 
speaking,  registere^l  ? — Generally,  I  think  so. 

1304.  Now  you  speak  of  the  collecting 
societies  ? — Yes.  As  to  the  collecting  societies. 
I  consider  them  to  be  separated  by  a  wide 
distance  from  all  other  classes  of  friendly 
societies.  They  are  now  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  insurance  of  burial  a)oney,  and 
the  3  318,942  members,  which  35  of  them  are 
able  to  number,  are  largely  composed  of  infants 
admitted  from  their  very  birth. 

1305.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
collecting  societies  ? — Collecting  society  is  the 
short  term  which  we  use  to  express  the  definition 
given  in  section  30  of  the  Act  to  societies  to 
which  that  section  applies.  This  section  applies 
only  to  such  friendly  societies,  whether  registered 
or  unregistered,  and  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies as  receive  contributions  by  means  of 
collectors  at  a  greater  distance,  than  10  miles 
from  the  registered  office  or  from  the  place  of 
business  of  the  society  or  company.  They  are 
the  societies  which  send  round  agents  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  and  receive  from  them 
small  sums  which  are  entered  on  a  card  and 
deposited  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Liuesey. 

1306.  Like  ti)e   Prudential  ?— -The  Prudential 

is    the    -largest    industrial    insurance    company 

as    defined    by   the    Act ;  it   is    not   a   friendly 

society.      The     principal      collecting     friendly 

societies   are   the    Royal   Liver,    the   Liverpool 

Yictoria  Legal,  the  Royal  London,  and  others. 

Their  accumulated  funds  are   only  2,289,858^., 

or  13s.  lie?,  per  member,  while  the  members  of 

the  22,313  other  friendly  societies  and  branches, 

with  3,861,519^.  members,  have  21,410,563^.,  or 

5/.  10s.  1  Id.  per  member,  a  fact  of  itself  sufficient 

to  show  that  the  two  bodies  have  nothing  really 

in  common,  and  ought  to  be  considered  in  all 

respects  separately.     I  should  myself  be  glad  to 

see   them    dealt   with   under   sepai-ate   Acts  of 

Parliament.     The  collecting  society,  large  as  it 

is,  and  wide  as  its  ramifications  are,  has  no  effect 

on  industrial  warfare.    Then  there  is  the  curious 

circumstance  that  among  agents  and  canvassers 

of  collecting  societies  two  or  three  trades  unions 

have    been   formed    to   look    after   their    own 

interests  as  against  their  employers. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 
,1307.  You   speak  of   their   not   having   any 
effect  on  industrial  warfare,   and  by  that  you 
mean  that  they  have  no  effect  upon  industrial 
questions  at  all,  is  that  so  ?— None  at  all. 

1308.  Not  on  the  relations  existing  between 
the  employer  and  employed? — All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  insure  a  small  sum  at  the  death  of  a 
member,  and  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the 
members  are  children  or  infants  admitted  from 
birth.  I  think  that  goes  through  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  friendly  societies  proper.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  that  I  have  omitted. 

1309.  Now  you  go  on  to  benevolent  societies  ? 
— Benevolent  societies  are  the  second  class  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  They  include  many  of 
these  societies  connected  with  particular  trades, 
which  do  not  limit  the  benefits  they  offer  to 
such  persons  as  have  been  subscribers  to  them. 
Such  are  the  many  pension  societies  largely 
supported  by  the  charitable  public.  Some  have 
the  system  of  voting,  which  seems  so  equitable 
and  yet  possesses  so  many  objectionable  features. 
Working  men's  clubs,  in  like  manner,  need  only 
be  mentioned  in  so  far  as  they  afford  oppor- 
tunities to  the  working  man  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  affecting  his  interests.  These  are 
numerous,  especially  in  London,  and  are  dis- 
playing considei-able  political  activity.  A  club 
cannot  be  registered  with  an  avowed  political 
object ;  but  as  many  clubs  which  do  not  avow 
any  political  object  indicate  by  their  names  and 
other  circumstances  that^  they  have  a  strong 
political  bias,  there  remains  the  , doubt  whether 
this  restriction  does  anything  more  than  impose 
upon  them  a  certain  hypocritical  reservation. 

J  310.  With  what  object  would  the  working 
man's  club  be  registered  at  all  under  the  Act  ?— 
They  were  registered  originally  under  the  Act 
of   1855,  under  a  power   which  was  given   by 
that  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  allow  any 
societies  that  he  thought  desirable  to  be  registered 
under  it,  and  when  the  Royal  Commission  which 
sat  before  1875,  upon  whose  recommendations 
the  Act  of    1875   was   mainly  based,  found  that 
that    state    of    things    existed    they    were    not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  the  registry  should 
be  discontinued,  and  therefore  they  recommended 
that    special    provision    should    be    made    for 
working  men's  clubs  in  the  Act  of  1875.     In 
section   8,'  sub-section    4,   they   are  defined   as 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse, 
mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment,  and  rational   recreation,  but  in   point  of 
fact,  except  for  that  leason,  I  do  not  suppose 
that   anybody   would   think   that    they    ought 
to  come  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.    They 
provide  no  sort  of  insurance,  and  the  idea  of 
insurance  is  the  main  idea  in  connexion  with 
friendly  societies. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1311.  Have  not  any  such  clubs  been  actually 
registered  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

1312.  What  is  the  inducement  ? — They  get 
the  security  for  their  funds,  which  is  the  maih 
inducement  for  registry  tinder  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  they  get  also  the  power  to 
hold  land.  If  they  were  not  registered  they 
would   have   no   power   to   acquire    their   own 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

premises  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  as  for  the 
society,  but  would  have  to  employ  trustees  as 
individuals. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1313.  Do  you  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
specially  authorised  societies  ?  —  Yes,  those 
societies  take  the  place  of  those  which  were 
allowed  to  be  registered  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  was  just  speaking 
of,  and  there  are  two  such  classes  of  specially 
authorised  societies,  which  would  interest  this 
Commission,  I  believe.  One  is  the  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  relief  to  members 
out  of  employment,  and  the  object  of  those 
societies 

1314.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  do  I  under- 
stand  that   the  Treasury   have   any  authority 
now  ? — Yes,    that    is    under    sub-section    5    of 
section  8  :  "  Societies  may  be  registered  for  any 
"  purpose  which  the  Treasuiy  may  authorise  as 
"  tlie  purpose  to  which  the   powers  and  autho- 
"  rities  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  extended,  herein 
"  called   specially   authorised   societies,"  and  a 
number     of     special     authorities     have     been 
granted  amongst  them,  there  being  this  one  to 
provide  relief  to  members  out  of  employment. 
The  objects  of  the  societies  go  a  little  further 
than    that    of    providing    relief     to    members 
travelling  in  search   of   employment,   to  which 
I  referred  when  speaking  of  the~affiliated  orders, 
but  not  so  far  as  a  trades  union.     They  do  not 
seek  to  regulate  the  relations  between  workmen 
and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen, 
or  to   impose  restrictive  conditions  on  the  con- 
duct of  any  trade   or  business  ;  but  they  go  a 
little  further  than  the    allowance   of  a  trifling 
sum  to  a   member  on   tramp.      They    seek    to 
provide  their  members  with  substantial  relief  to 
themselves  and  families   in  the   event  of  their 
falling  out  of  work  for  any  cause  not  their  own 
fault.     The   classes   of  the  working  community 
among   which  specially  authorised  societies   for 
out  of  employment  benefit  are  established  may 
be  indicated  hy  the  following  list  of  10  founded 
within  the  last  three  years : — 

1.  Portsmouth    South    of    England    Grocers 

Assistants. 

2.  Shop  Assistants  National  Sick   and  Out  of 

Employment. 

3.  Hope  Auxiliary  Winter  Fund  of  Painters 

and  Glaziers. 

4.  Scientific  Dress  Cutters. 

5.  Liverpool,    Birkenhead  District,  Assistant 

Pawnbrokers. 

6.  National  Society  of  French   Professors  in 

England. 

7.  Shirt  Cutters. 

8.  Gentlemen's  Servants. 

9.  Bankers,   Assurance,  Solicitors,  and  Com- 

mercial Clerks. 

10.  South  Side  of  the  Thames  Foremen. 
Several   of   these   societies   provide    friendly 

society  benefits,  e.g.,  sick  pay  and  funeral 
money,  as  well  as  relief  when  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  they  do  so  at  a  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  friendly  society 
inasmuch  as  they  have  all  the  responsibilities  of 
he  latter,  without  the  special  privileges  which 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
pure    friendly    societies    enjoy    over    specially 
authorised  societies.     I  did  not  read  the  rule, 
because  it  is  a  little  technical ;  that  is  the  rule, 
which  is   to  be   inserted   which  specifies  what 
those  privileges  are.*     When  they  have  friendly 
society  objects  as  well,  they  are  required  to  make 
valuations,  but  prohibited  from  making  payments 
on  death  without  certificate,  or,  in  the  case  of 
children,  without  the  precautions   required  by 
section  28  of  the  Act ;  but  they  are  not  exempt 
from   stamp  duty,  and  have  no  priority  in  the 
death  or  bankruptcy  of  officers.     From  the  last 
published  returns  relating  to  societies   of  this 
class,  it  appears  that  the  Liverpool  Clerks'  Asso- 
ciation, established  in  1883,  had  3,067  member,?, 
and  fund.s,  24,680Z. ;  the  Manchester  Warehouse- 
men   and    Clerks'   Provident   Association,  esta- 
blished in  1880,  had  2,186  members,  and  funds, 
15,701  ;  the  London  Suburban  Railway  Officials' 
Association,  established  in   1873,  had  150  mem- 
bers, and  funds,  3,180Z. ;  the  Metropolitan  Fore- 
men Tailors,  established  in  1880,  had  303  mem- 
bers, and  funds,  3,020?.  [this  society  showed  a 
considerable   deficiency    m   its  valuation] :   the 
Northampton  Artisans  and  Labourers,  which  was 
established  inl842,had  2,706  members,  and  funds, 
15,677Z. ;  fhe  Birmingham  District  Clerks,  estab- 
lished in  1883,  had  235  members,  and  funds,  2S01. 
Though  some  of  these   societies   appear  to    be 
in  a   fairly   prosperous   condition    as    to    their 
accumulated  funds,  they  are  none  of  them  very 
large,  and   while   their   benefits   are   no  doubt 
very  valuable  to   their    members,  they  do   not 
materially  affect  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  established.    Another 
special  authority,  granted  two   days  after  the 
former  (22nd  March  1877),  has  a  certain  bearing 
on    industrial    relations.     It    is  for  "protecting 
"  and  defending  members  of  any  lawful  trade 
or    calling    against    frivolous,    vexatious,    or 
"  malicious  prosecutions,  and  in  cases  of  robbery 
and  other  crimes  affecting  them,  legal  or  other 
"  assistance  for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
"  the  offenders."     Some   of   the  societies  men- 
tioned   (for    example,   the    South    Side   of    the 
Thames  Foremen)  are  under  both  authorities; 
but  the  number  registered  under  the  latter  one 
IS  very  small,  and  their  operations  are  restricted. 
Societies     of     the     kind     have    been    formed 


!r^^^'■'J  *"  '•  S^y^"  ■"  t^«  Witness's  Summary  as  follows  :- 
The  following  is  the  rule  to  be  inserted  in  Rules  of  Societies 
registered  under  Special  Authority  of  March  20,  1877  (Out-of- 
limployment  Benefits). 

"The  Society  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  except  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to 
annuities  (section  11,  sub-section  5)  ;  appeals  from  a  refusal  to 
register  a  society  or  any  amendments  of  rules  (section  11,  sub- 
section 8  and  9,  and  section  13,  sub-section  3),  or  from  cancelling 
or  suspension  of  registry  (section  12,  sub-section  4  and  part  of 
sub-section  5)  ;  the  provisions  to  be  contained  in  rules  (section 
13,  sub-section    )  ;  quinquennial  returns  and  valuations  (section 

It'J^r'^'T'^  h  ^'  {'  ''"'^.P^"'  °^  Schedule  II.)  ;  certificates  of 
death  (section  1 4,  sub-section  2,  and  section  15,  sub-section  9)  ; 
exemption  from  stamp  duty  (section  15,  sub-section  2)  ;  priority 
on  the  death,  bankruptcy,  &c.  of  officers  (section  15,  sub- 
section 0  ;  copyholds  (section  16,  sub-section  6)  ;  the  amalga- 
mation or  transfer  of  engagements  or  the  dissolution  of  friendly 
societies  (section  24,  part  of  sub-section  8,  and  section  25, 
sub-section  1,  e,  and  sub-section  7,  and  part  of  Schedule  II.) 
the  Imiitation  of  benefits  (section  27)  ;  payments  on  the  death 
ot  children  (section  28) ;  societies  receiving  contributions  bv 
collectors  (section  30)  ;  cattle  insurance  and  certain  other 
Boeieties  (section  31);  and  keeping  separate  accounts  (part  of 
schedule  II.)." — G.D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

among  cabmen  and  omnibus  and  tramcar 
men,  and  among  dairymen,  licensed  victuallers, 
and  other  like  trades.  That  concludes  what  I 
have  to  say  about  societies  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts.  I  have  some  notes 
here  about  societies  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  but  the  Com- 
mission got  so  much  evidence  on  that  subject, 
and  at  first  hand,  yesterday  and  the  da\'  before, 
that  possibly  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
read  my  notes  on  that  point  (see  Appendix  LV.). 

1315.  Are  they  co-operative  societies  registered 
in  your  office  ? — Yes. 

1316.  Under  the  Act  ? — Under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876. 

1317.  And  what  advantages  do  they  obtain 
from  registry  ? — The  same  as  those  of  friendly 
societies.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Act  is  almost  in 
the  same  words,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  incorporation — in  itself  a  very 
great  privilege. 

1318.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  made 
some  estimates  about  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  J 
took  the  independent  societies  and  the  affiliated 
societies  separately,  and  in  regard  to  the  inde- 
pendent societies,  I  estimated  the  amounts  of 
the  contributions  of  members  as  1,707,000?.,  and 
their  other  r^-'ceipts,  including  interest,  fines,  jmd 
other  matters  of  that  kind,  as  410,000?.,  making 
a  total  of  2,117,000?. 

1319.  These  are  tlie  independent  societies  I — 
The  independent  societies.  Then,  on  the  other 
side,  the  benefits  they  grant  are  1,596,000?.  Tiieir 
expenses  are  195,000?.,  and  the  amount  they  have 
saved  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  326,000?., 
which  balances  the  2,117,000?.  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1320.  Is  this  for  some  recent  year  ? — This  is 
an  estimate  which  I  have  prepared  from  the 
last  published  returns,  corrected  by  the  returns 
prepared  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  last  year,  and  it 
is  as  nearly  accurate  as  I  can  make  it. 

1321.  Representing  the  operations  of  a  single 
year  ? — Representing  the  operations  of  a  single 
year.  We  are  preparing  the  detailed  return  for 
the  year  1891,  but  that  is  not  sufficiently  ready 
to  use  it  yet,  and  these  returns — estimates — of 
mine  will  be  subject  to  correction  by  that  return, 
when  it  is  published,  but  I  fancy  they  will  not 
very  largely  differ.  Then  for  the  affiliated 
orders  in  like  manner,  the  contributions  are 
8,024,000?.,  other  receipts  531,000?,,  total 
3,555,000?. ;  benefits  2,681,000?.,  expenses 
449,000/.,  saved  on  the  year  425,000?.,  total 
3,555,000/.,  as  before.  Then  the  total  of  the 
two,  that  is,  the  ordinary  friendly  societies  and 
their  branches,  including  the  affiliated  orders, 
but  not  including  the  collecting  societies,  is, 
contributions  4  731,000?.,  other  receipts  941,000?. 
and  total  5,672,000?.;  benefits  4,277,000?., 
expenses  644,000?.,  saved  751,000?.,  total 
5,672,000?.,  as  before. 

1322.  Those  are  the  figures  relating  to  what  ? 
— Relating  to  purely  friendly  societies,  in- 
cluding the  affiliated  orders,  but  not  including 
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the  collecting  societies,  nor  any  of  the  various 
classes  of  societies,  such  as  the  benevolent  and 
working  men's  clubs,  or  any  of  those. 

1323.  You  said  that  these  societies  had  a 
direct  connexion  with  the  industrial  population, 
and  represented  the  savings  they  had  accumu- 
lated but  you  would  not  put  those  figures  you 
have  just  mentioned  as  representing  the  whole 
of  the  savings  of  the  working  classes? — Not  at 
all ;  merely  such  portion  of  their  savings  as  they 
have  invested  in  registered  friendly  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  jiroviding  sick  pay  and  funeral 
money,  and  of  course  including  in  those  regis- 
tered friendly  societies  only  such  as  make 
returns.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  which 
do  not  make  returns,  except  when  I  have  to 
prosecute  them  and  recover  a  penalty  from 
them. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

1324.  Still  they  are  registered  societies  ? — 
Still  they  are  registered  societies,  and  some 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  facts 
relating  to  them. 

1325.  Table  1  fi  in  your  report,  which  you 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence, 
includes  the  number  of  members  of  friendly 
societies,  collecting  sjcieties,  other  societies 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  industiial 
and  provident  societies,  building  societies,  trade 
unions  (including  some  unregistered),  loan 
societies,  railway  savings  banks,  trustee  savings 
banks  (United  Kingdom),  and  post  office  savings 
banks  ? — Yei^. 

1826.  And  the  amount  of  funds  given  would 
include  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  savings, 
and  something  more  than  the  savings,  of  the 
working  classes  I — They  include  the  savings  of 
many  persons  who  deposit  in  savings  banks,  and 
who  would  not  properly  be  referred  to  as  the 
working  clast^es. 

1327.  You  could  not  give  the  Commission 
any  estimate  of  what,  in  your  opinion,  the  savings 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amount  to  in  a  year  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  trustworthy  evidence. 
It  depends  upon  so  many  particulars,  as  to 
which  there  really  is  no  authentic  information 
to  be  obtained.  I  should  like  to  proceed  a  little 
further  into  detail  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
the  annual  income  of  the  friendly  societies,  if  the 
Commission  pleases.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  average  contribution  of  each  member 
I  think  it  is  interesting.  I  find  that  in  the 
affiliated  orders  the  average  contribution  is 
1?.  lis.  per  annum,  1?.  7s.  for  benefit  and  4s.  for 
management.  I  will,  just  in  passing,  mention  as  a 
curious  circumstance  that  that  happens  to  be  the 
exact  average  of  the  contributions  of  members 
to  a  series  of  25  of  the  largest  trade  unions, 
which  I  have  taken  out  and  propose  to  put  in 
later  on  {see  Appendix  LVII.).  It  is  a  curious 
coincirlence,  because  the  disposition  of  the  money 
in  a  trade  union  is  very  different  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  money  in  a  friendly  society. 
But  it  does  happen  that  the  contributions  of 
members  to  the  affiliated  orders  and  the  con- 
tributions of  members  to  the  selected  body  of 
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large  trade  unions  happen  to  be  the  same  figure 
31s.     But  when  we  come  to  look  to  the  con- 
tributions in  the  independent  societies  they  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  average.     Indeed, 
the  mechanical  average  (which  is  simpty  worked 
out  by  dividing  the  contributions  by  the  number 
of  members)  is  only  15s.  per  member,  or  less 
than  half  that  of  the  affiliated  orders.     But  that 
has  to  be  corrected  from  two  points  of  view. 
First  of   all  the   mechanical   average  does  not 
give  the  real  state  of  the  case  unless  you  exclude 
from  consideration  the  extreme  cases,  and  there 
are  extreme  cases  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     If 
the  contributions  are    shown  in    the   shape   of 
a    diagram,  it   would   be   seen   that    the   main 
stress  lies  very  much  higher  than  15s.,  something 
more  near  18s.  Qd.     It  also  has  to  be  corrected 
from  this   consideration,  that  among   the  inde- 
pendent societies  there   are  a  vast  number  of 
societies  for  burial  alone  who  do  not  insure  sick 
pay  at  all,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  before  you  take  the 
average  for  the  general  body.     But  taking  all 
these   things  into  consideration  I  do  not  think 
that   the  average   contribution  per   member  in 
the   independent    societies  is   very    much    more 
than  11.,  and  therefore  it  shows,  I  think,  that 
the   independent   societies  want  very  much   to 
screw  up  their  contributions,  and  that  explains 
the  circumstance  that  the  independent  societies 
show  up  in  their  valuations  not  nearly  so  well 
as   the   affiliated   orders   do.     The  independent 
societies,  being  scattered  all   over  the   country, 
have  not  learned  by  experience  tlie  necessity  of 
raising   their    contributions  to   the    extent  that 
the  affiliated  orders  have.     And  it  shows  some- 
thing more,  I  think.     It  shows  that  the  inde- 
pendent   societies    belong    to    a    rather    lower 
stratum    in    general.     I    am    only    speaking   of 
very  broad  averages.     They  belong  to  a  rather 
lower  stratum  in  wage-earning  power,  we  will 
say,   of    the  population,    than  the  members   of 
the   affiliated    orders  belong  to.     They  are  not 
able  to  affijrd  quite  so  much  as  the  members 
of  the  affiliated  orders  can  afford.     I  have  no 
information  to   give  as    to   what    relation  that 
31s.,  which  is   the    average  that   the    affiliated 
orders  pay,  and  is  the  amount  to  which  inde- 
pendent societies  ought  to  screw  up  their  own 
payments,   has  to    the    earnings    of   the   classes 
concerned.     I  suppose,  speaking  just  from  one's 
general  impression,  it  would  be  something  like, 
perhaps,  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half's  pay 
of  the  persons   employed.     I   suppose  that  the 
class  who  belong   to   the   affiliated   orders   are 
a  class  to  which  the  upper  25  per  cent,  of  the 
working  class  belong  who  earn  304-.  a  week  or 
more.     Therefore,  we  might  estimate  it  as  some- 
thing like  a  week's  pay  which  they  pay  to  their 
friendly  societies   for   sickness   and   death.     It 
does  seem  to  me,  looked  at  in  that  light,  that 
there  would  be  room  for  the  ordinary  member 
of  an  affiliated  order  to  pay,  say,  another  week's 
pay,  in  order  to  get  himself  a  pension  in  his  old 
age.     I   do  not  think   that  one   week's   pay  is 
really   the    extreme    measure   of   what   a   man 
ouglit  to  be  alJe  to  afford  to  provide  for  the 
future.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  that  point 
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of  view,  it  makes  it  very  practical  for  the 
friendly  societies,  if  they  will  only  take  up 
the  question  earnestly,  and  really  mean  to  do 
it,  to  require  their  members  to  save  a  little  more 
fur  the  purpose  of  providing  for  old  age.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  fault  of  the  friendly 
society  system  at  present  is  the  attempt  to 
provide  for  old  age  by  a  kind  of  subterfuge, 
calling  it  reduced  sick  pay,  and  pay  for  infirmity, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  instead  of  which  their 
proper  course  would  be  to  say,  "  Our  object  as 
"  a  friendly  society  is  to  provide  for  such 
"  sickness  as  happens  to  a  man  when  he  is 
"  able  to  work,  when  he  is  in  the  full  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  his  bodily  powers.  It  is  the  business 
"  not  of  our  sick  fund  but  a  pension  society, 
"  which  may  be  established  in^  connexion  with 
"  us  to  provide  for  old  age,"  and  they  should 
resolutely  and  sternly  shut  their  sick  funds  to 
claims  for  old  age  simply.  •■     ' 

1328.  When,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
does  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  benefits  ? — Never,  according  to  the 
great  majority  of  rules.  The  societies  are  \'eiy 
few  which  actually  exclude  a  member  from 
further  claiming  sick  pay  at  a  given  age. 

1329.  They  do  undertake  practically  to  pay 
sick  pay  ? — They  do  undertake  to  pay  sick  pay 
during  the  whole  of  life,  and  practically  that 
comes  to  this,  that  it  is  a  pension.  The  man 
is  unable  to  work,  and  perhaps  he  has  a  little 
touch  of  illness  which  is  sufficient  to  salve  his 
conscience  in  claiming,  and  to  excuse  the 
generosity  of  the  members  in  granting  to  him 
relief,  when  it  is  really  old  age  which  deprives 
him  of  the  power  to  work.  The  friendly  societies, 
I  think,  ought  to  face  that  question,  and  to 
say,  "  That  is  not  the  thing  which  we  are 
"  providing  for.  If  you  want  to  provide  for 
"  that  you  must  pay  for  it  by  a  separate  contri- 
"  bution,  and  you  must  pay  for  it  to  a  pension 
"  fund,  and  not  the  sick  fund." 

1330.  You  have  given  us  your  estimate  of  the 
average  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  independent  and  affiliated 
societies,  and  you  know  pretty  accurately  the 
actual  number  of  members  of  each  ?— Yes. 

1331.  And  I  suppose  it  has  not  been  your 
business' to  make  any  estimate  of  the  proportion 
which  the  members  of  these  societies  bear  to  the 
totalnumher  of  industrial  labourers  in  the 
country  ?— No,  I  asked  the  question  ■  of  my 
frienrl,  Mr.  Giffen,  the  other  day  when  I  met 
him,  whether  he  could  help  me  to  anything  like 
an  estimate,  and  he  gaid  he  hail  never  vdritured 
on  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  am  sure  where  he 
has  .failed  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  tread!  He 
said,  probably  speaking,  roughly  something  like 
7,000,000  might  be  taken  as  the  industrial  male 
population  of  the  country.  Well,  if  that  be 
so,  really  it  looks  as  if,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  industrial 
male  population  are  insured  in  friendly  societies  or' 
trade  unions.  You  see  we  have  in  the  registered 
friendly  societies,  not  including  collectincr 
societies,  3,861,519  members.  Of  course,  some 
may  overlap,  and  be  members  of  more  than 
one  society.     There  are  many,  for  instance,  who 
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are  members  of  both  th'Q  affiliated  orders, 
Foresters  and  Oddfellows,  &c.  But,  making  all 
allowances  for  them,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  more 
tlian  3,000,000  of  members  in  the  registered 
fiiendly  societies  which  make  returns.  Now,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  as  tlie  Commission  of  1874  thought 
it  was  (and  I  daresay  they  are  correct),  that  the 
unregistered  societies  are  as  large  in  extent  as 
the  registered  societies,  we  should  have  to  add 
another  3,000,000  for  those.  If  you  add  to 
those  the  members  of  the  trade  unions  who  are 
not  also  members  of  a  friendly  society  (I  do  not 
know  how  many  they  may  be,  but  there  must 
be  some  out  of  the  871,000  members  of  trade 
unions),  you  get  a  very  large  population  indeed 
who  are  members  in  one  shape  or  another  of  a 
friendly  society  or  trade  union,  and  who  are 
providing  by  their  own  exertions  for  sickness, 
and  a  small  sum  for  funeral  expenses  at  death. 
It  would  look  as  if  there  was  really  merely  a 
kind  of  residuum  left  of  those  who  are  in 
uncertain  work  or  otherwise,  and  are  not  able  to 
insure  in  some  sliape  or  another. 

1332.  Would  the  numbers  you  have  given  in- 
clude the  members  of  the  co-operative  societies? 
— No,  I  was  speaking  entirely  of  those  who 
were  insured  for  sick  pay  and  for  funeral 
money  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  so  startled  by 
the  result  that  I  give  it  with  the  utmost  possible 
reserve. 


Mr.  Livesey. 


two    or    three 


1333.  Many    of  them  "^a re    in 
societies  ? — Very  likely  indeed. 

1334.  And  those  who  are  in  unregistered 
societies  are  sometimes  also  in  registered  ones  ? 
— Very  frequently.     They  overlap  very  much. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1335.  Some  trade  unions  give  no  benefits,  is 
it  not  so,  and  ought  not  to  be  described  as 
friendly  societies  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1336.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add 
before  I  ask  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion ? — I  have  a  number  of  notes  with  regard  to 
other  classes  of  societies,  the  benefit  building 
societies,  &c. ;  but  probably  the  Commission 
would  prefer  at  the  present  stage  to  keep  my 
evidence  within  the  limits  of  what  I  have  said. 

I  may  put  in  this  return  of  25  principal  trade 
unions,  as  it  happens  to  be  later  information 
than  contained  in  Mr.  Burnett's  last  Blue  Book 
(see. Appendix  LVII.). 

1337.  What  is  that  a  return  of? — It  is  a 
return  of  25  of  the  principal  trade  unions,  I 
may,  perhaps,  mention  what  the  result  of  it,  is. 

II  is  a  hchedule  of  25  of  tin-  larger  trade  unions, 
with  a  summary  which  gives  the  total  number 
of  members  as  550,926,  and  the  yearly  contri- 
butions from  members  is  853,535^.,  or,  as  I  just 
said,  31s.  per  member.  Of  this  contribution, 
21s.  Id.  goes  for  benefits,  6s.  6d.  is  expended, 
and  4s.  3d  saved.     During  the  last  two  years 


Duke  of  Devonshire— -^ontinned. 

201  trade  unions  have  been  registered.  The 
total  number  registered  in  the  19  previous  years 
was  only  533,  an  average  of  28  per  annum, 
the  proportion  of  trade  unions  which  ceased  to 
exist  in  a  few  years  being  very  large.  Then  I 
have  alsOi  which  I  will  ask  leave  to  put  in,  an 
abstract  of  the  trade  union  returns  for  the  pre- 
sent 3' ear.*  With  regard  to  the  107  mentioned 
as  not  having  made  a  return,  I  am  taking  pro- 
ceedings against  them  with  a  view  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1338.  Do  the  rules  of  the  friendly  societies 
relating  to  registration  contain  distinct  scales 
of  contribution  on  the  part  of  members  and 
scales  of  benefit  allowance,  or  are  those  reserved 
for  resolutions  ? — They  are  required  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  rules. 

1339.  Does  your  department  take  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  adequacy  of  the  contribution  in 
relation  to  the  jirovision  ? — No  ;  the  only  qualifi- 
cation necessary  to  that  answer  is  that,  in  case 
where  a  certain  annuity  is  to  be  insured,  we 
are  required  to  see  that  it  has  the  certificate 
of  a  qualified  actuary  before  we  register  the 
rules. 

1340.  Can  you  give  us  the  words  of  the  Act  ? 
—The  words  of  the  Act  [which  is  38  &  39  Vict. 
c.  60.  s.  11  (5)],  are  :  "  No  society  assuring  to 
"  any  member  a  certain  annuity  shall  be  entitled 
"  to  registry  unless  the  tables  of  contributions 
"  for  such  assurance  certified  by  the  Actuary  to 
"  the  Commissioners  for  the  Eeduction  of  the 
"  National  Debt,  or  by  some  actuary,  approved 
"  by  the  Treasury,  who  has  exercised  the  pro- 
"  fession  of  actuary  for  at  least  five  years,  be 
"  sent  to  the  registrar  with  the  application  for 
"  registry."  In  that  case  we  take  no  responsi- 
bility, but  we  see  that  an  actuary  has  certified 
that  the  rates  are  sufficient. 

1341.  An  official  actuary  ? — Not  an  official 
actuary,  but  an  actuary  employed  by  the 
society,  who  has  previously  been  approved  by 
the  Treasury,  and  whose  certificate  we  may 
accept. 

1342.  Have  you  any  view  yourself  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  that  clause  should  be 
extended  to  an  actuarial  certificate  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  contributions  for  benefits  in  other  cases 
than  those  of  annuities  ? — ^I  think  that  the 
reason  of  the  statute  is  that  an  annuity  is  a 
distant  payment,  and  a  payment  that  is  abso- 
lutely certiiin.  The  sick  pay  is  a  matter  very 
much  more  of  management  than  of  rates  of  con- 
tribution ;  and  I  think  upon  the  whole  that  the 
policy  of  the  statute  is  wise,  which  leaves  the 
rate  of  contribution  for  sick  pay  to  be  determined 
by  each  society  upon  its  own  responsibility,  and 
upon  such  advice  as  it  itself  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  get,  and  does  not  put  upon  any  official 
body  or  person  the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
the  contribution  is  sufficient. 

1343.  You  do  not  impose^  any  obligation 
fo    obtain    actuarial    valuation    from   time    to 
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time  ? — Yes,  every  five  years,  by  the  14th  sec- 
tion, and  the  1st  sub-s3ction,  sub-heading  (f)., 
"  Once  at  least  in  every  five  years,  either 
"  cause  its  assets  and  liabilities  to  be  valued 
"  by  a  value  to  be  appointed  by  the  society, 
"  and  send  to  the  Registrar  a  report,  signed 
"  by  such  valuer,  and  which  shall  also  state 
"  his  address  and  calling  or  -profession,  on  the 
"  condition  of  the  society,  and  an  abstract  to  be 
"  made  by  him  of  the  results  of  his  valuation, 
"  together  with  a  return  containing  such  infor- 
"  mation  with  respect  to  the  benefits  assured 
"  and  contributions  receivable  by  the  society 
"  and  of  its  funds  and  effects,  debts  and  credits, 
"  as  the  Registrar  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
"  quire,  or  send  to  the  Registrar  a  return  of  the 
''  benefits  assured  and  contributions  receivable 
"  from  all  the  members  of  the  society,  and  of 
"  all  its  funds  and  eflPects,  debts  and  credits, 
"  accompanied  by  such  evidence  in  support 
"  thereof  as  the  Chief  Registrar  prt'sciibes." 
.  1344.  And  if  that  were  not  furnished  ? — We 
should  proceed  to  enforce  it. 

1345.  But  having  received  it,  your  only  duty 
is  to  file  it  ? — To  file  it,  and  to  publish  the 
contents  of  it  in  out-  periodical  report. 

1346.  If  that  should  exhibit  a  deficiency,  what 
notice,  if  any,  would  be  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment ? — No  oSicial  notice  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  actuary  alway.s  does  communicate  with  the 
societies,  and  ask  them,  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, what  they  are  going  to  do  to  meet 
deficiency,  and  says,  "  I  consider  it  a  very 
"  serious  thing,  well  worthy  of  their  considera- 
"  tion,"  &c.,  but  we  haA  e  no  official  function 
in  regard  to  that  at  all. 

1347.  The  figure  of  218,000,000^.,  of  which 
you  afterwards  gave  the  detail,  is  what  are 
called  in  the  table  "  Amount  of  funds."  From 
whence  do  you  derive  that  ?  Do  you  extract  it 
from  balance  sheets  rendered  to  you  ? — From 
the  annual  returns. 

1348.  The  return  not  being  of  the  nature  of 
a  balance  sheet  from  which  you  extract  it  your- 
selves, but  of  a  form  which  appears  at  the  head 
"  Amount  of  funds "  ? — It  is  the  prescribed 
form,  but  the  form  is  that  of  a  balance  sheet. 

1349.  That  which  therefore  appears  as 
"  amount  of  funds "  would,  in  case  there  was 
liquidation,  really  represent  the  liabilities  ? — 
The  other  side  represents  the  liabilities.  The 
"  amount  of  funds,"  together  with  any  deficiency 
if  any,  in  the  funds,  would  make  the  total 
of  the  liabilities. 

1350.  I  rather  supposed  that  the  funds  would 
refer  to  obligations  of  the  society  a])pearino-  on 
the  debtor  side  of  their  balance  sheet,  to  their 
members,  of  course? — Where  there  was  not  a 
deficiency  of  the  funds.  If  any  of  the  funds 
have  been  lost,  the  society  would  be  liable  for 
more  than  it  possessed. 

13.51.  Would  the  "amount  of  funds"  then 
represent  the  amount  of  the  society's  liabilities  ? 
— No,  it  represents  the  society's  assets. 

1352.  As  valued  by  them  ?— As  valued  by 
them,  using  the  term  value   not  in  the    sense 
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of  the    quinquennial  valuation,    but   merely  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

1.^53.  Would  not  that  sum  rather  represent 
the  contributions,  less  the  payments? — No,  it 
represents  the  results  of  the  contributions  less 
the  payments.  It  is  wiiat  is  left  behind,  the 
funds  which  actually  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  society  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1354.  Does  it  represent  the  funds  which 
actually  remain,  or  the  balance  after  paying  out 
the  claims  ?  Is  not  that  rather  the  amount  that 
has  been  paid  into  tlie  society,  less  the  sums 
that  have  been  paid  out  with  the  costs  ? — Yes, 
precisely. 

1855.  So  that  it  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  different 
societies.  It  represents  the  amount  that  ought 
to  be  there? — It  represents  the  amount  which 
the  society  actually  possessed  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, but  without  taking  into  consideration 
any  accruing  liabilities  which  might  be  charged 
against  the  society. 

1356.  Investments  have  been  made? — Those 
investments  arc  included  in  the  funds. 

1357.  But  suppose  that  any  of  those  invest- 
ments had  fallen  in  value,  are  those  investments 
reduced  accordingly  ? — Not  necessarily. 

1358.  Therefore,  it  represents  simply  the  sum 
which  has  been  paid  in,  less  the  claims  that 
have  been  satisfied  ? — In  general,  it  does. 

Mr.  Tunstill. 

1359.  Are  these  friendly  societies  open  to 
workers  of  both  sexes  ?— Not  generally ;  the 
great  bulk  of  thena  are  male  societies.  There 
are  female  societies  and  there  are  also  mixed 
societies,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  societies  are 
male  societies  exclusively. 

1360.  Then  the  estimate  of  7,000,000  workers 
really  applied  mainly  to  males  ? — To  males. 
The  females  insured  in  Friendly  Societies  are 
relatively  not  numerous. 

1361.  Do  you  exercise  any  audit  power  in 
regard  to  these  accounts  ?  — No,  simply  to 
examine  that  the  returns  are  in  proper  form, 
and  that  they  apparently  balance,  and  are  duly 
signed  by  the  audito.-s  of  the  society. 

1362.  That  you  do  ?— We  look  to  that. 

1363.  Beyond  that  yon  do  not  feel  that  you 
have  any  responsibility  ?— We  have  do  respon- 
sibility whatever. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1364.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  ad- 
visability of  registration  as  applying  to  benefit 
funds  of  companies  and  corporations  which  are 
not  registered.  What  would  be  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  these  being  registered  ?— The  advan- 
tages, I  take  it,  are  rather  to  the  members  as 
against  the  body  who  manage  the  society. 
When  once  a  society  is  registered,  the  members 
have  rights  of  inspecting  the  books,  rights  of 
applying  to  my  office  for  an  official  inspection, 
if  they  want  it,  righfs  of  managing  their  ov.^n 
affairs,  and  seeing  that  their  trustees  duly 
invest  the  funds,  and  calling  upon  the  treasurer 
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to  render  an  account,  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
which  a  member  of  an  unregistered  society 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  doing. 

1365.  The  members,  in  fact,  have  practically 
no  power  in  an  unregistered  society  of  investi- 
gating accounts  or  taking  any  share  in  the 
management  ? — I  take  it  for  granted  in  an 
unregistered  society  the  managing  officials  might 
practically  snap  their  fingers  at  the  inembern 
if  they  attempted  to  inteifere  in  any  way.  The 
Friendly  Societies  Act  gives  the  members  of 
registered  friendly  societies  a  very  considerable 
power  in  that  respect. 

1366.  Then  you  said  something  about  a 
workman  engaged  by  a  firm  or  a  corporation 
being  a  member  of  the  friendly  society  or 
benefit  society  so  long  as  he  is  in  their  employ  ; 
when  he  leaves  he  ceases  to  be  a  member.  I 
think  you  said  you  considercl  he  should  have  a 
right  to  receive  the  surrender  value  of  h's 
contributions  ? — Yes. 

1367.  Take  the  case  of  a  society  in  connexion 
with  a  public  company.  The  member  subscribed 
so  much  a  week ;  we  will  take  it  at  3d.  a  week, 
for  sick  and  burial  benefit,  and  the  firm  sub- 
scribed a  sufficent  amount  to  make  the  fund 
what  is  termed  financinl.  It  is  found  in  a  case 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  3c?.  a  week 
by  the  members  with  the  addition  of  about  '2d. 
by  the  employers  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
liabilities  and  all  the  claims  In  that  case  surely 
there  would  be  no  surrender  value  when  the 
man  leaves  ? — Because  the  man  has  paid  so 
much  less  than  he  should  have  paid  ? 

1368.  Yes? — In  that  case,  what  really  was 
the  nature  of  the  gift  by  the  company  ?  Did 
they  mean  it  to  be  a  gift  which  was  with- 
drawable by  themselves  ?  If  their  gift  was 
merely  in  order  to  make  the  society  solvent  and 
to  supplement  the  contribution  of  the  member 
by  a  contribution  from  themselves  which  the 
member  had,  in  fact  earned,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  withdraw  that  gift  because  the 
member  withdraws  from  their  employment. 
They  may  fairly  say,  "  We  will  not  give  you 
any  more."  But  why  should  they  call  back 
that  which  they  have  already  given,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
contributions  together  were  both,  in  the  case 
supposed,  virtually  contributions  by  the  member 
himseiA.  That  is  to  say,  the  company  chose  to 
make  a  gift  to  the  member,  and  he  chose,  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  company,  to  apply 
that  gift  in  a  particular  way.  If  so,  I  think  a 
surrender  value  would  be  created  even  in  such 
a  case  as  that. 

1369.  So  that,  seeing  that  5(1  is  required  to 
meet  the  claims,  you  would  take  it  that  that 
5a.,  under  the  circumstances,  gives  the  workman 
a  claim  for  a  surrender  value  of  whatever  it 
may  be? — 5d,  I  take  it,  is  the  contribution 
necessary  to  enable  the  society  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial society  and  not  merely  to  meet  the 
accruing  claims  of  the  year  as  it  passes,  but 
also  to  save  up  something  for  the  future. 

1370.  Ah !  but  that  is  not  the  case  I  am 
speaking  of  ? — May  I  ask  an  explanation  1 
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1371.  The  amount  is  made  up  year  by  year. 
Thecompany,  for  instance,  pay  what  is  necessary 
half-year  by  half-year  to  meet  all  claims  ? — In 
that  case  no  question  of  surrender  value  arises 
at  all.  The  mau  has  no  interest  whatever,  and 
there  is  no  loss  to  him  if  he  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  society  at  any  moment. 

1372.  You  said  something  about  superan- 
nuation, that  you  thought  it  would  require  a 
payment  equal  to  that  which  is  required  for 
sick  benefit  to  provide  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance ? — That,  of  course,  was  only  a  very  rough 
statement.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
age  at  which  the  superannuation  allowance  was 
to  begin,  and  upon  the  present  age  of  the 
members.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  actuarial 
calculation  as  to  what  was  necessary.  But  I 
take  it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
the  man  ought  ti  be  able  to  save,  and  it  did 
strike  me  that  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  saves, 
say,  a  week's  pay,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  purpose 
of  sick  pay,  he  might  very  fairly  be  asked  to 
save  something  like  the  same  amount  for  the 
purpose  of  superannuation,  and  so  to  solve  the 
question  of  old  age  pensions. 

1373.  Would  you  approve  of  companies  such 
as  railway  companies,  and  other  firms  of  that 
kind,  providing  a  superannuation  fund  for  their 
workmeu  on  the  same  terms  and  ixnder  the  same 
conditions  as  they  do  sick  funds  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1374.  The  workmen  contribute  so  much,  and 
the  firm  or  company  contribute  so  much  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  they  would 
do  it. 

1375.  Tlien  about  the  company  or  firms  re- 
ceiving their  workmen's  savings ;  I  think  you 
seemed  to  say  that  there  was  a  doubt  about  the 
securitj^ ;  they  give  a  higher  interest,  which  is 
an  indication  that  the  security  is  not  quite  so 
good  ?  —  That  is  the  general  principle  ;  high 
interest  necessarily  means  defective  security. 

1376.  May  it  not  be  done  from  another  motive, 
to  encourage  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  ? 
— Then  it  is  a  charitable  dona '.ion,  and  comes 
under  a  different  signification. 

1377.  I  do  not  like  the  word  "  charity." 
Sup[)Ose  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  company  or 
a  firm  to  give,  say,  4  per  cent,  on  savings  that 
they  can  use  in  the  business  profitably  and 
advantageously,  it  is  not  charity  then,  but  the 
4  per  cent,  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  thrift.  Is  that  a  right  thing  ? — I 
see  no  harm  in  it  whatever. 

1378.  Do  you  not  think  by  that  means  thrift 
may  be  encouraged  in  a  way  that  cannot  very 
often  be  done  by  voluntary  societies  ? — Very 
likely  indeed.  I  am  not  arguing  agaiubt  it  the 
least  in  the  world.  I  am  only  saying  that  the 
Friendly  Societies  A.ct  requires,  as  a  condition 
before  registering,  that  the  investments  shall  be 
made  upon  some  security  which  can  be  vested 
in  the  trustees  of  the  friendly  society.  I  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  a  large  commercial  undei  - 
taking  should  not  vest  iu  trustees  for  friendly 
societies  a  sufficient  number  of  debentures  or 
shares,  or  whatever  its  security  may  be,  to  cover 
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the  amounts  received  from  its  employes  in  the 
way  of  savings. 

1379.  Do  you  want  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  savings  to  be  invested  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  mere  matter 
of  business.  The  money  should  be  received  by 
the  co:rip:iny,  and  the  company  should  give  in 
exchange  documents  which  the  trustee  of  the 
society  might  hold. 

1380.  But,  as  a  general  principle,  I  gather  you 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  any  of  these  means 
lieing  adopted  by  companies  and  firms  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift  ? — Most  decidecily,  and 
I  should  gladly  see  them  all  registered,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  see  any  prospect 
of  meeting  the  views  of  those  societies  con- 
sistently wi'h  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  so  ns  to 
encourage  them  to  be  registered  in  greater 
numbers  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1381.  I  just  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  what 
we  may  understand  the  term  "  funds  "  to  be. 
Js  there  any  doubt  that  the  term  "  funds " 
represents  the  total  receipts  in  money  of  the 
society  from  its  members,  less  its  outgoings  ? — 
Speaking  generally. 

1382.  That  is,  that  which  has  accrued  from 
the  commencement  of  the  society  up  to  the  dace 
of  the  return  in  the  way  of  moneys  received, 
less  moneys  paid  out,  either  for  management  or 
for  beneSts,  or  any  other  purposes  ? — Speaking 
generally,  that  is  so. 

1383.  That  is  what  would  be  understood  by 
funds.  Funds  do  not  represent  habilities  in  the 
sense  of  corresponding  with  any  actuarial  valua- 
tion of  what  amount  there  ought  to  be  to  meet 
the  obligations  which  the  society  has  assumed. 
It  docs  not,  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  with 
the  term  "  assets,"  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a 
recent  official  valuation  of  the  assets  of  the 
company.  It  is  just  the  moneys  that  the  com- 
pany has  received  from  the  commencement,  less 
the  moneys  that  the  company  has  paid  out  ? — 
Quite  so ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  so. 

1384  It  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  a  company  has  assumed  through 
its  scheme,  or,  on  the  oiljer  hand,  it  may  not 
represent  the  real  value  of  the  assets  in  which 
the  company  has  invested  its  funds  ? — Possibly 
not,  in  the  generality  of  cases.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  societies  take  care  to  debit 
themselves  with  any  depreciation  in  their  funds 
when  they  find  out  that  it  has  happened.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  you  may  take  it,  I 
think,  that  the  funds  mean  the  difference  between 
the  receipts  and  the  payments. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

138.5.  Have  you  referred  specifically  to  the 
sections  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which, 
you  sa}-,  ])r(ivent  a  great  number  of  societies 
from  registering  ?  —  In  connexion  with  the 
societies  between  employer  and  employed,  I 
referred  to  several. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 

1386.  There  was  the  requirement  of  the  con- 
tributions being  voluntary  ? — Yes,  that  is  one. 
That  is  in  section  8. 

1387.  Section  8,  sub-section  1  ? — Yes. 

1388.  That  is  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
societies  ? — Yes. 

1389.  Then  there  is  the  requirement  of  having 
a  definite  fund  invested  ? — Yes,  that  is  section  16, 
that  all  the  property  of  the  society  is  vested  in 
its  trustees. 

1390.  And  also  section  17.  I  suppose  that  is 
part  of  the  subject  of  investment  ? — ^Yes, 

1391.  That  requires  investments  to  be  made 
in  a  particular  way.  Investment  with  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory, 
is  it  ? — Not  compulsory  at  all,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  so  much  used  now  as  when  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  gave  an  inducement  to 
invest,  in  the  shape  of  large  interest. 

1392.  Are  there  any  other  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  have  the  same  effect  ?  —  I  take  it 
tliat,  speaking  generally,  the  great  obstacle  to 
registering  is  in  the  requirements  of  section  14, 
especially  the  requirement  for  valuation,  which 
is  looktd  upon  with  great  dislike  by  a  large 
number  of  unregistered  societies. 

1393.  That  would  be  Clause  (f )  ?— Clause  (f). 

1394.  That  once  in  every  five  years  the 
society  must  have  its  assets  and  liabilities 
valued.  They  may  have  their  own  valuer  ? — 
They  may  have  their  own  valuer,  but  the 
necessity  for  valuation  is  looked  upon  with 
great  dislike  by  the  great  body  of  unregistered 
societies.  That  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  societies 
which  apply  for  registration  are  societies  which 
by  their  nature  are  exempt  from  valuation. 
That  proportion  has  been  growing  ever  since 
the  Act  of  1875,  which  required  valuations  to 
be  made. 

1395.  And  that  objection  will  apply  to  a 
great  number  of  societies  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  industrial  company  or  under- 
taking ?— Quite  so.  Speaking  generally,  the 
requirements  of  section  14  in  regard  to  aunual 
returns  to  be  made  to  my  oflSce,  in  regard  to  the 
valuation,  and  in  regard  generally  to  the  limited 
and  modified  control  which  it  gives  to  my  office, 
are  the  reasons  why  societies  do  not  come  to  be 
registered. 

1396.  You  liave  no  means  of  knowing  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  that  is  because  the 
managers  of  the  society  are  afraid  they  would 
be  found  to  be  unsound,  and  in  what  proportion 
it  IS  simply  because  the  society  is  too  small  to 
take  the  trouble  of  taking  all  these  steps  1—1 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

1397.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  probably,  in  which  there  is  no  want  of 
good  faith  about  the  society  not  wanting  to  be 
registered  ?— I  take  it  in  a  great  many  cases 
there  is  no  question  of  want  of  good  faith  at  all. 
They  do  not  like  the  expense  of  registering — 
making  such  rules  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Act,  and  printing  them,  and  they  do  not 
like  the  expense  and  tiouble  of  making  the 
valuations  and  returns. 
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1398.  Do  you  think'  there  would  be  any  safe 
and  practical  way  of  maki'ig  these  requirements 
less  complicated,  or  i  educing  the  expense  oi 
complying  with  them  ? — I  doubt  it  very  much, 
except  in  the  direction  I  suggested,  of  allowing 
the  small  socit^ties  to  have  merely  a  card  of 
rules,  but  that  in  itself  is  a  question  of  very 
great  difficulty. 

1399.  Then  you  would  not  see  your  way, 
from  the  experience  you  have  had,  to  i  elaxing  or 
simplifying  these  rules  ?  —  Not  at  present, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

1400.  I  aia  not  clear  from  the  evidence  you 
have  so  far  given  as  to  the  total  number  of 
trade  unions ;  what  is  the  total  number  that  are 
registered,  and  that  send  in  their  returns.  You 
have  given  us  the  total  number  tliat  you  have 
knowledge  of  officially  as  405  ? — Yes. 

1401.  Then  you  have  a  return  including  some 
unregistered — 259  ? — That  is  the  return  derived 
from  Mr.  Burnett's  Blue  Book.  The  return 
which  I  handed  in  to  the  Chairman  is  from  the 
returns  to  my  office  for  1891,  and  it  does  not 
include  any  unregistered  ones.  Th--'  following 
is  an — 

Abstract  of  Tkade  Union  Eettjens  received,  for  the 
Year  1891,  for  England  and  Wales. 


"Funds, 
Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1890. 

Funds, 
Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1891. 

Income 
for  1891. 

Expenditure 
for  1891. 

Number  of 
Members. 

1,260,869 

£ 
1.444,062 

£ 
1,175,346 

£ 
991,963 

£ 
925,232 

*NiiDiber  of  Eeturns  received  for  1891 
fNumber  of  Trade  Unions  registered  pre- 
vious to  1891  making  no  returns  for  that 
year  -  ....  107  | 

Number  of  Trade  Unions  registered  in  1891  } 

making  no  returns  for  that  year     -        -     66  ) 

Total  number  of  Trade  Unions  on  the  register, 
Slst  December  1891     ... 


320 


17n 


493 


*  In  addition  to  tlie  above  number,  one  imperfect  returnlias  been 
received  wfiich  cannot  be  identified. 

t  This  number  includes  20  wliose  present  addresses  are  not  Jinown, 
and  11  since  dissolved. 

1402.  What  proportion  does  the  returns  from 
your  own  office  show  of  unregistered  ? — The 
total  number  registered  and  still  subsisting  is 
493.  The  number  making  returns  is  320. 
Then  66  are  not  liable  to  make  returns,  having 
been  only  registered  in  1891,  and  107  have 
failed  to  make  returns.  These  are  being  dealt 
with  by  my  law  clerk. 

1403.  Has  it  been  the  practice  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  registered  societies  not  making 
returns  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  in  the  case 
of  trade  unions,  but  when  I  saw  the  great 
number  last  year  who  failed  to  make  returns,  I 
thought  it  desirable  tliat  in  the  present  year 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  enforce  the  law 
upon  tliose  who  did  not. 

1404.  So  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  ? — 
Steps  are  now  being  taken.  My  law  clerk  has 
them  in  hand,  and  in  due  course  he  will  proceed 
to  recover  penalties  against  those  who  persistently 
refuse. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — ^continued. 
1406.  Is   that    likely    to    be    ol    a    general 
character  '< — Against  everyone,  I  hope. 

1406.  Canyon  tell  me  under  what  conditions  ? 
I  should  say  that  these  are  coming  in  every  day, 
so  tliat  this  return  was  made  for  me  up  to  the 
date  when  the  printed  return  was  received  from 
the  printers,  and  that  since  then  others  have 
come  in,  and  that  the  response  to  the  circulars, 
in  which  I  have  conveyed  the  threat  of  prosecu- 
tion, has  been  very  satisfactory  upon  the  whole. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  number  brought 
in  who  never  made  returns  before. 

1407.  Can  you  tell  me  under  what  conditions 
the  branch  of  any  trade  union  is  registered 
independently  ? — The  Trade  Union  Act  leaves  it 
entirely  open  to  branches  whether  they  will 
register  or  not,  and  when  they  are  registered, 
they  are  registered  in  all  respects  as,independent 
trade  unions.  For  the  purpose  of  registering, 
they  are  given  a  separate  registered  number 
and  separate  rules,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
as  independent. 

1 408.  Then  if  the  central  society  covering 
the  whole  organisation  register,  and  the  branches 
also  regiiter,  of  course  they  are  counted  twice 
over,  or  several  times  over  ? — Unless  the  trade 
union  takes  care  to  guard  against  that  in  its 
return. 

1409.  Is  it  common  for  branches  to  register  ? 
— Not  very  common.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  very  many  branches  registered.  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
lately,  for  instance,  among  the  drillers  and  hole 
cutters,  for  independently  registered  trades 
unions  to  coalesce  and  form  a  single  one,  and 
withdraw  their  registry  as  individual  branches. 
But  you  will  find  this  is  a  complete  list  of 
registered  trade  unions,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  comparatively  few  are  branches  (see 
Appendix  LVIII.). 

1410.  Wherever  the  branches  are  separately 
registered  they  are  counted  as  independent 
unions  ?■ — Yes. 

1411.  And  therefore,  in  this  table,  it  may 
mean  that  they  are  counted  twice  over  ? — It 
may  mean  that  they  are  counted  twice  over. 

1412.  Can  you  tell  me  under  what  conditions 
employers'  associations  are  registered  under  the 
Trade  Union  Act  ? — Under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  associations  of  employed.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  more  than  two  or  three 
in  the  whole  list. 

1413.  I  notice  the  Portsmouth  and  Gosport 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  and  Benefit 
Society,  Hampshire  ? — Yes. 

1414.  That  would  be  an  employers'  association 
— That  would  be  an  employers'  association,  no 
loubt. 

141 5.  The  Hull  United  Butchers'  Association  ? 
— That  would  very  likely  be  among  employers. 

1416.  In  your  opinion,  do  they  properly  come 
under  the  head  and  the  spirit  of  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  any  reason 
why  the  licensed  victuallers  should  not  have 
registered  themselves  under  the  special  authority 
as  for  protecting  the  members  of  a  legal  calling 
from  prosecution,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Mann — continued. 

But  probably  they  saw  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  tiiking  the  wider  definition  of  regulating 
the  relations  between  workmen  and  masters. 

1417.  There  is  one  registered  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Engineers — "  North  Staffordshire 
and  surrounding  districts."  That  sounds  like  a 
purely  employer  s  association  ?  —  A  purely 
employer's  association. 

1418.  Registered  as  a  trade  union  ? — Yes. 

1419.  And,  of  course,  included  in  this  total  ? 
—Yes. 

1420.  So  that  we  should  be  led  to  a  wrong 
conclusion  if  we  thought  they  were  all  workmen, 
apparently  ? — I  do  not  think  you  will  find  many 
more.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  nearly  the 
whole. 

1421.  The  Hull  Smack-Owners'  Association  ; 
that,  too,  would  be  an  employer's  association,  I 
presume  ? — It  would  be  employers  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  no  employer  over  them,  but  I 
take  it  that  owners  of  smacks  at  Hull  might 
very  fairly  be  described  as  working  men,  might 
they  not  ? 

Ii2'2.  Smack-owners  seenn  to  me  to  savour  of 
the  employer,  as  does  the  following,  Borough  of 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport  Cattle  Dealers'  and 
Master  Butchers'  Association  ! — That  is  one,  no 
doubt. 

1423.  "The  United  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers."  All  these  seem  to  me  to  be  employers' 
associations,  and,  therefore,  it  strikes  me  as 
being  undesirable  that  they  should  be  included 
in  this  trade  union  list  I  wondered  what  your 
opinion  was  ? — They  are  distinctly  within  the 
definition  of  a  Trade  Union  in  the  Act  of  187C. 
"The  term  '  trade  union  '  means  any  combina- 
"  tion,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for 
"  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen 
"  and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and  work- 
"  men,  or  between  masters  and  masters,  or  for 
"  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct 
"  of  any  trade  or  business,  v/hether  such  com- 
"  binations  would  or  would  not,  if  the  principal 
"  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed 
"  to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by 
"  leason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes 
"  being  in  restraint  of  trade." 

1424.  The  Master  Lightermen  of  London  are 
registered  loo  ? — Possibly  ;  yes. 

1425.  You  see  no  objection  to  it  ? — I  see  no 
leg.J  ohjection  whatever.  They  come  distinctly 
under  this  section  of  the  Act,  and  I  should  have 
no  authority  to  refuse  to  register  them  (jr  to 
ppss  them  over  in  requiring  returns  from  them. 

Mr.  Burt. 

1426.  I  see  there  is  a  large  amount  of  savings 
nive.^ted  in  building  societies.  Have  3  ou  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  members  of  "building 
societies  are  sufficiently  protected  fi-om  fraud  ? 
—I  have  suggested,  in  my  repoj't  for  this  year,* 
some  amendments  in  the  Act,  which  I  think 
very  desirable  in  relation  to  building  societies. 

1427.  Would  you  be  just  good  enough  to  read 
them  over,  in  order  that  they  may  be  put  down 
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in  this  evidence? — "Among  the  amendments 
"  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  in  the 
"  Act  of  1874,  are:— 

"  1.  That  the  words  '  if  any '  should  be  omitted 
•'  after  '  within  what  limits '  in  section  16 
"  (2) ;  so  that  it  should  not  be  within 
"  the  power  of  tlie  directors  of  a  society 
"  to  defeat  the  claims  of  existing  members 
"  by  the  unjimited  issue  of   preference 
"  shares  having  priority  over  them. 
"  2.  That  the  right  of  members  to  ascertain, 
"  by  inspection  of  the  books  of  a  society, 
"  how  its  aflfairs   are  being  carried  on, 
"  should  be  secured,  asjibove  suggested 
"  by  Mr.  Ludlow,   by   the  insertion   of 
"  provisions  similar  to  those  of  section 
"  14  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875. 
"  3.  That    provision    should    be    made    for 
"  control,   by    the    members,    over    the 
"  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
"  dissolving  a  society  under  section  32. 
"  4.  That  the  provision  for  penalties  in  case 
"  of    wilfully    ialsii    returns  should   be 
"  made  more  stringent,  and  that  provision 
"  should  be  made  for  recovering  penalties 
"  from   the    society,   or   its   responsible 
"  directoi-s  or  oH'cers,  without  requiring 
"  the   prosecutor    to   prove   the   offence 
"  against  an  individual,  as  in  section  43. 
"  5.  That  a  form  of  annual  return  should  be 
"  prescribed,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
"  up  to  a  fixed  date,  and  within  a  certain 
"  time  after  that  date. 
"  6.  That   power   should    be    given    to    the 
"  llegistrar,  upon  ,i   proper  requisition, 
"  to  appoint  inspectors  into  the  affairs  of 
"  a  society,  or  to  call  a  special  meeting  of 
'•'  a  society,  as  p.ovided  by  section  23  of 
"  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875." 

1428.  Those,  I  presume,  are  suggestions  based 
upon  information  that  has  come  to  you  officially, 
as  showing  defects  in  the  existing  system  ? — Yes'. 

1429.  And  with  these  recommendations  you 
think  the  members  would  be  sufficiently  protected 

from ? — I  believe  it  would  greatly  increase 

the  protection  of  the  members  if  these  amend- 
ments were  adopted. 

1430.  There  have  been  a  good  many  failures, 
I  think,  recently  ?— Yes,  a  great  many.  The 
return  was  presented  to  Parliament  a  short  time 
ago,  on  the  motion  of  a  member  of  this  Commis- 
mission,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  of  the  number  of 
building  societies  which  have  terminated,  or 
have  been  dissolved,  or  have  otherwise  ceased  to 
exist,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874 
which  shows  that  the  total  number  in  England 
and  Wales  was  1,237,  of  which  26  had  come  to 
a  termination,  181  iiad  been  terminated  by 
notice,  410  had  executed  an  instrument  of 
dissolution,  38  had  been  wound  up  oy  the 
court,  84  had  been  amalgamated  wiui  otlier 
societies,  32  had  transferred  their  engagements 
to  other  societies,  and  466  had  been  illegally  or 
irregularly  dissolved  or  ceased  to  exist. 

1431.  Over  what  period  did  you  say  ? That 

is  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874  ;  that  is 
the  total  number. 
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Mr.  Burt — continued. 

1 132.  (Jp  to  when  ? — Up  to  the  day  it  was 
presented,  which  was  the  2nd  of  June  1892. 

Mr.  Troiu. 

1433.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  funds ; 
do  not  a  large  number  of  friendly  societies  and 
trade  oocieties  invest  in  savings  banks  ? — Yes. 

1434.  So  that  the  amount  of  the  savings 
bank  may  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
amount  ? — Yes.  I  mentioned  that  in  stating  the 
total  amount,  and  I  said  that  it  ought  to  be 
qualified  by  entries  appearing  twice  over,  as  in 
the  case  of  societies  investing  in  savings  banks. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1435.  The  affiliated  societies  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  are  the  independent  societies  ? 
—Yes 

1436.  What  are  the  causes  of  that  ? — I  fancj'- 
that  their  system  is  more  popular,  and  their 
management  is  better,  on  the  whole,  than  that 
of  the  independent  societies. 

1437.  Is  one  cause  that  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  society  can  move  to  another  town,  and 
become  a  member  of  a  local  branch  without 
much  trouble  ? — I  think  that  is  one  cause. 
There  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  them,  by 
which  they  are  known,  and  find  friends,  when 
they  go  to  a  different  place. 

1438.  But  have  not  they  the  power  of 
transferring  their  account  from  one  part  to 
another  ? —  Ves,  they  have  arrangements  for  that 
purpose. 

1439.  And  is  not  that  a  reason  why  they  are 
popular  ? — I  think  it  is  certainly  one  renson  why 
they  are  popular. 

1440.  The  societies  founded  by  women  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  independent,  have  not 
they,  till  the  formation  of  the  new  United 
Sisters'  Society  ?  —  I  think  they  have.  There 
have  been  societies  of  female  Druids  and 
societies  of  female  Foresters  ;  they  have 
been  usually  independent  societies  ;  but  they 
have  only  t;\ken  those  names  in  imitation,  I 
think,  of  the  Druids  and  the  Foresters.  Then 
it  should  also  he  mentioned  that  there  are.  a 
great  number  of  female  Tents  and  mixed  Tents 
of  the  Order  of  Rechabites  and  the  temperance 
orders  ;  and  several  orders  of  Daughters  of 
Temperance  have  been  established  for  females. 

1441.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  per- 
centage of  women's  societies  that  would  be 
insolvent,  according  to  the  quinqennial  returns, 
is  lai'ger  than  that  of  men  of  the  same  orders  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

1442.  The  Foresters  have  it  under  considera- 
tion to  admit  women  as  members,  have  they 
not  1  —  I  believe  they  have  resolv-  d  to  allow  of 
courts  being  established  consisting  wholly  of 
women.  I  do  Pot  think  they  have  authorised 
mixed  courts. 

1443.  Comparing  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  United  Sisters'  Friendly  Society  and  a 
Court  of  the  Foresters'  Society,  which  should  you 
think  to  be  the  more  advantageous  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  thnt  is  a  question  I  could  undertake 
to  answer.  I  think  that  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain,  a  court  is 
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Professor  Marshall — continued, 
really  a  separate  society,  and   therefore  I  can 
imagine   a   court   of    Foresters    being   a    very 
advantageous  boily  for  a  female  to  join. 

1444.  But  you  could  not  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  general  question  about  which  the 
friends  of  women's  friendly  societies  are  just 
now  so  much  concerned — that  is,  as  to  whether 
it  is  better  to  form  them  independently  or  to 
join  men's  societies  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  have  societies  or  branches  con- 
sisting of  men  and  women.  I  should  imagine 
that,  speaking  generally,  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  have  a  society  or  a  branch  consisting  wholly 
of  women,  because  the  liability  to  sickness  is  a 
very  different  thing  in  women  from  what  it  is 
in  men ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  1  ought  to 
venture  to  express  any  opinion  further  than 
that. 

1445.  The  quinquennial  returns  give,  among 
other  things,  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  used 
by  the  several  societies  and  branches  in  valua- 
tion and  the  late  actually  realised.  I  notice 
that  the  rate  used  in  valuation  is  generally  3, 
but  sometimes  4,  and  occasionally  5  per  cent. 
Has  that  a  historical  origin,  or  what  is  the 
reason  of  that  great  difference  in  the  rate  ? — 
That  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  valuer ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  rate  of  inte'rest  that 
he  pleases. 

1446.  The  valuer  is  appointed  by  whom  ?  — 
The  valuer  is  appointed  by  the  society. 

1447.  And  the  actual  rate  realised  seems  to 
vary  very  much.  Take  a  specimen  I  have 
taken  at  random.  One  society  realised  from  5  ■  6 
up  to  6'2  per  cent,  on  its  investments,  while  a 
little  lower  on  the  same  page  another  is  "returned 
as  realising  only  I'l  to  2.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  enormous  difference  ? — Only  the  nature  of 
the  recurities  in  which  the  money  is  invested. 
The  one  which  realised,  I  suppose,  the  very 
small  late  of  interest  has  a  large  amount  of 
these  funds  uninvested,  or  for  some  reason  or 
other  has  not  been  able  to  invest  them  properly  ; 
but  of  course  it  w>iuld  be  a  condition  of  the 
truth  of  the  valuation  that  the  society  should 
be  obliged  to  make  arrangements  forthwith  to 
realise  at  least  the  amount  of  interest  involved 
in  the  calculations. 

1448.  But  if  one  looks  upon  the  tables,  one 
finds  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  reached  at  all  ?  — 
Scarcely  ever,  I  daresay. 

1449.  Turning  over  page  after  page,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  rates  in  valuation  vary  from  .50 
to  100  per  cent,  more  than  that  actually 
realisfd  ? — Quite  so ;  in  that  case  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  vuluer  to  point  out  to  the 
society  that  it  was  an  absolute  and  necessary 
part  of  the  truth  of  his  valuation  that  thej-  so 
alter  their  course  of  doing  business  as  to  earn 
at  least  as  much  interest  as  his  valuation 
assumed  they  would  earn.  The  valuation 
speaks  of  the  cise  wholly  in  the  future.  What- 
ever the  amount  of  interest  realised  in  the  past, 
the  valuation  is  a  true  one  if  the  rate  of  interest 
it  assumes  is  realised  in  the  future. 

1450.  But  this  great  excess  of  the  rate  in 
the  valuation  over  the  realised  rate  seems  to 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

extend  over  many  hundreds  of  societies  ?  —  I 
believe  it  does. 

1451.  And  do  jou  think  that  general  atten- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  called  to  that  I — It 
is  the  duty  of  the  valuer,  certainly,  to  make 
that  very  clear  to  the  society  in  his  report. 

1452.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  should  take  some  action  in 
the  matter  ? — No,  we  have  no  authority. 

1453.  Not  to  call  their  attention  to  this  great 
discrepancy  ? — As  I  explained  before,  as  a  matter 
of  practice  we  do  take  upon  ourselves  to  advise 
a  great  deal  and  to  communicate  with  the 
societies,  and  our  actuary  is  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  societies  on  this  and  other 
matters,  but  with  regard  to  legal  authority  under 
the  Statute  we  have  none  whatever. 

1454.  Now  with  regard  to  Building  Societies, 
were  those  that  iiave  been  insolvent  chiefly  the 
societies  that  invested  in  building  about  the 
years  1870-74  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  facts 
which  would  enable  me  to  state  that  generally. 

1455.  I  notice  that  the  co-operative  societies 
of  which  evidence  was  given  yesterday  return 
prosperous  conditions,  and  I  suppose  that  about 
the  year  1880  there  was  a  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  building  societies  amongst  working 
men  on  account  of  failure  and  on  account  of 
depreciation  of  their  property  in  the  years 
beginning  from  1876  onwards  ?  —  Yes,  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  creating  the  uneasiness  of 
members  of  building  societies  of  late  years,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  any  fact  which  enables  me  to 
fix  a  precise  date. 

1456.  Was  not  there  a  great  amount  of 
money  invested  in  building  societies  up  to  about 
the  year  1876  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

1457.  And  were  not  many  of  the  investments 
then  unfortunate  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  anything 
which  fixes  the  date  to  1876  especially  in  my 
mind  as  to  that.  There  have  been  failures 
throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  building 
societies.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of 
failures  in  the  North  at  that  time  in  Man- 
chester. 

1458.  And  in  Bradford,  I  think  ?  —  Tn  Brad- 
ford possibly. 

1459.  But  you  think  not  generally  ?  —  Not 
generally  in  the  South. 

1460.  But  are  not  building  societies  in  the 
Manchester  and  Bradford  districts,  or  rather 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  much  more  important 
as  regards  the  investments  of  the  working 
classes  ? — They  are  important,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  larger,  upon  the  whole,  than 
those  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  In  number  and 
size  1  fancy  they  are  about  equal. 

14G1.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
working  classes,  I  mean  I  —  Yes,  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  the  working  classes  is  greater  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South. 

1462.  Is  not  there  some  information  in  the 
statement  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yori<  shire  building  societies  in  consequence 
of  the  vmfortimate  investment  in  land  property 
at  thftt  time,  which  has  done  more  to  discourage 
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savings  amongst  the  working  classes  ? — I  should 
think  it  has  been  very  disastrous  in  the  North 
of  England,  very  much  so  indeed. 

1463.  Then  with  regard  to  tne  total  saving  of 
the  working  classes  as  shown  by  statistics  of  the 
building  societies,  is  it  not  the  income  rather 
than  the  capital  that  you  ought  to  look  to  in 
this  particular  case  ? — Yes,  the  amount  referred 
to  as  the  total  here  of  course  includes  the  amount 
which  they  owe  to  their  creditors,  the  borrowed 
money.  It  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
at  all.  The  amount  of  the  members'  capital,  I 
think,  I  have  here.  The  number  of  members  in 
2,333  societies  was  605,000,  and  the  amount  of 
funds  was  50,582,000^.  Of  this,  14,689,000Z.  re- 
presented borrowed  capital,  leaving  35,892,000^. 
as  the  amount  of  the  investments  of  the  members, 
or  nearly  60/.  each,  which  is,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  show  that  although  building  societies  are  a 
favourite  investment  of  the  working  classes, 
they  are  not  confined  to  them. 

1464.  Are  those  some  of  the  figures  we  were 
asking  about  before  ? — I  am  speaking  of  building 
societies  now. 

_  1465.  In  your  Table  XVI.,*  the  building  socie- 
ties are  reported  as  having  605,000  members, 
and  about  50|  millions  of  funds  1 — Yes. 

1466.  But  a  proportion  of  that,  you  say,  is 
borrowed  money  ? — Precisely  so ;  that  is  the 
total  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  societies,  the 
whole  amount  which  they  have  invested  on 
mortgage,  and  the  cash  which  they  have  in 
hand ;  but  out  of  that  they  owe  14,689,000^.  to 
their  creditors.  That  is  borrowed  capital,  leav- 
ing 35,892,000^.  {IS  the  proportion  which  belongs 
to  the  members  themselves. 

1467.  Is  it  not  true  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  other  societies  that  you  have  mentioned,  that 
the  amount  of  saving  done  through  them  is 
represented  by  capital ;  but  in  the  case  of  build- 
ing societies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  repre- 
sented by  capital,  but  by  the  aggregate  of  their 
total  income  since  they  began  ? — The  aggregate 
of  their  total  income  represeuts  the  amount  due 
to  the  members  as  members'  capital,  does  not 
it  ? 

1468.  Yes.  Supposing  that  a  man  pays  2001. 
into  a  friendly  bociety  and  ultimately  builds  a 
house  with  it,  and  the  house  disappears  from 
the  friendly  society's  books  ?— From  the  building 
society's  books. 

1469.  Yes;  but  nevertheless,  the  friendly 
society  has  been  the  means  through  which  he 
has  saved  that  200/.,  is  not  it  so  ? Yes. 

1470.  If,  therefore,  we  add  together  the  income 
of  the  friendly  society  from  the  beginning,  we 
have  the  exact  measui'e  of  the  amount  of  saving 
and  provident  enterprise  amongst  the  members  ? 
— Yes,  quite  so. 

1471.  And  might  not  it  be  possible  to  get  that 
return  ?— I  doubt  it,  because,  in  the  printed 
returns  to  ParUament,  the  annual  income  in- 
cludes the  receipts  from  all  sources  wliatever, 
and  not  merely  from  the  payments  of  the 
members;    and,    therefore,    it    could    only    he 

*  "Reports:  Friendly  Societies,  Induttrial  and  Provident 
societies,  and  Trades  Unions,  1891,  Part  A.  [137],"  p.  45. 
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obtained  by  analysing  the  returns  of  the  in- 
dividual societies  for  a  number  of  years  back, 
and  then,  moreover,  it  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  date  nf  the  incorporation  of  the  societies, 
because  the  societies  do  not  make  returns  before 
they  are  incorporated,  and  all  the  societies  under 
the  old  Act  of  1836,  which  are  the  larger  ones, 
remained  unincorporated  of  course  till  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1874,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
so  that  those  could  not  be  got. 

1472.  But  all  your  returns  have  to  be  subject 
to  certain  qualifications  ? — Yes. 

1473.  And  would  not  that  return  be  of  great 
value  with  that  qualification  even  ? — The  return 
would  be  very  incomplete. 

1474.  From  1874  ? — The  return  beginning 
from  1874  could  be  obtained  no  doubt. 

1475.  And  would  not  that  throw  more  light 
upon  the  aggregate  savings  of  the  working 
classes  than  any  other  ? — It  would  be  very  useful, 
certainly. 

1476.  There  is  one  question  I  forgot  to  ask 
when  talking   about   affiliated  societies.     Take 
the  case  of  a  man  in,  say,   Bradford,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Foresters,  and  who  moves  else- 
where, say,  to  Newcastle,  and  transfers  his  mem- 
bership to  Newcastle  ;  can  this  be  a  source  of 
financial  danger.     I  mean  is  it  found  in  practice 
that  if    a  court  has   managed   its    affairs    well, 
and  shown  a  good  balance  to  the  good  in  their 
accounts,  it  is  rather  apt  to   be  sought  out   by 
people  from  a  distance  ? — The  transfer  is  not  an 
absolute  right.     In  a  portion  of  my  notes  which 
I  did  not  read,  thinking  that  they  went  rather 
too  much  into  detail  that  was  made   clear,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  refer  back  to  that 
point.     I  quote  from  the  provisions  as  to   clear- 
ance in  the  rules  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Order 
of  United   Odd    Fellows,  Bolton  Unity,  which 
although  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  that  has 
lately  got  a  complete  set  of  amended  rules.     I 
have  one  of  their  provisions  relating  to  clearance, 
and  then  I  remark  upon  that :  it  appears  from 
these  rules  that  the  clearance  is  not  the  absolute 
right  of  the  member.    It  is  surrounded  wdth  many 
conditions,  and  a  lodge  is  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  it.     If  a  lodge  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  over  to  it  from  the  member's 
original  lodge  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  risk 
incurred  through  the  increased  age  of  the  member, 
the   lodge  will  refuse  to  accept   the   clearance. 
A  member  who  does  not  diaw  his  clearance  may, 
however,  without  giving  up   his  membership  of 
his  locige   and  becoming  a  member  of  another, 
remove  to  a  distance  from  the  place  where  his 
lodo-e  is  situate,  and  pay  his  coiitribution  and 
receive  benefits  tlirough  the  medium  of  another 
lodge,  paying  a  small  fee  (usually  Is.  per  annum) 
for  the  services  of  the  secretary  of  that  lodge. 
He  can  also  have  medical  attenHance  from  the 
surgeon  of  that  lodge  on  paving  the  usual  quota 
of  the  surgeon's  salary.     The  only  disadvantage 
he  is  at  is  that  as  he  is  not  considered  a  member 
of  it  he  cannot  vote  or  take  part  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  his  distance  prevents  him  from  doing 
so  in  the  management  of  his  own  lodge. 

1477.  But  in  general,  is  not  it  true  that  many 
people  refuse  to  join  friendly  societies  where 
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there  is  no  branch  of ,  an  affiliated  order,  on  the 
ground  that  if  they  were  to  remove  they  would 
practically  lose  all  advantages  ? — That  is  cer- 
tainly one  great  reason  of  the  popularity  of 
affiliated  orders. 

1478.  And  save  in  exceptional  cases,  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  order  can  do  so  ? — I  believe  the 
objection  is  not  often  raised  in  pz-aetice,  but  they 
have  power  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1479.  In  this  report,  in  dealing  with  building 
societies,  you  suggest  certain  amendments  that 
ought,  in  your  opinion,  to  be  made  in  the  Act  of 
1874  ?— Yes. 

1480.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  those 
suggestions  put  upon  the  minutes  ? — I  have  read 
them  already  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
me.* 

1481.  Very  well.  At  the  time  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  was  passed,  was  the  question  con- 
sidered whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
include  building  societies  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  Act  ?  —  Yes.  In  evidence  before  the 
Commission  of  1874,  I  strongly  urged  that 
one  Act  should  include  all  kinds  of  them,  and 
Mr.  Ludlow,  when  he  drew  the  Bill  of  1874, 
which  was  not  passed,  drew  it  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  classes  of  societies,  but  practical 
difficulties  were  found.  The  societies  did  not 
like  to  be  included  in  one  Act  with  friendly 
societies,  and,  accordingly,  those  clauses  were 
abandoned.  1  think  only  six  extra  clauses 
were  necessary  in  order  to  apply  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1874  to  all  of  them. 

1482.  Were  they  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  the  building  societies  them- 
selves ? — In  consequence  of  the  general  opposition. 

1483.  A  general  opposition  throughout  the 
country,  or  in  particular  from  the  building 
societies  ? — It  was  an  opposition  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  the  Government  of  that  day  to 
drop  the  measure,  thinking  that  it  would  increase 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  Bill. 

1484.  Your  suggested  amendments  practicallj' 
extend  to  the  members  of  building  societies  the 
advantages  enjoyed  at  present  by  the  members 
of  friendly  societies  ? — That  is  so. 

1485.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
prescribe  some  general  form  of  accounts  ? — I 
think  so,  and  I  think  it  is  very  necessary. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  provisions  of 
section  40  of  the  Act  can  really  be  satisfactorily 
enforced. 

1486.  Do  you  include  that  suggestion  among 
the  proposed  amendments  ?  —  Yes,  amendment 
No.  5,  which  was  that  a  form  of  annual  return 
should  be  prescribed,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  up  to  a  fixed  date  and  within  a  certain 
time  after  that  date. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1487.  Did  not  the  Koyal  Commission  of  1874 
recommend  that  forms  of  accounts  for  building 
societies  should  be  inserted  in  a  new  Bill,  and 
that  they  should  be  made  compulsory  ? — They 
did  so,  and  that  was  one  of  their  recommenda- 
tions which  was  unfortunately  dropped. 


*  See  questious  1426- 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1488.  I  have  been  informed  there  are  two 
items  in  the  accounts  of  building  societies  which 
lend  tliemselves  very  easily  to  false  or  mis- 
leading statements,  namely,  the  item  of  the 
present  value  of  payments  due  from  borrowing 
members,  and  the  item  of  buildings  or  pro- 
perties in  possession  ? — In  many  cases  in  the 
existing  returns  no  distinction  is  made  between 
them,  and  there  are  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  amount  which  is  pub  down 
as  the  value  of  the  mortgage  securities  is  the 
real  value  of  those  securities  or  whether  it  is  not 
merely  the  amount  inscribed  on  the  books  of 
the  society  as  the  amount  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced upon  the  security  of  them,  which  may  be 
very  different  from  the  real  value. 

1489.  And  would  you  recommend,  therefore, 
that  any  prescribed  form  of  accounts  should 
require  that  those  two  items  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  ? — I  think,  certainly,  the  authority 
prescribing  the  form  will  be  sure  to  take  care  of 
that  point—I  hope  so. 

1490.  The  Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act  pro- 
vides, I  think,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  investigation  ? — A  committee  of 
inspection. 

1491.  Do  you  think  that  provision  or  a  similar 
provision  could  be  usefully  applied  to  the  case 
of  building  societies  ? — They  do  not  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  footing,  because  the  moneys  of 
the  trustee  savings  banks  are  invested  with  the 
Government,  and  that  gives  a  certain  reason  why 
some  special  precaution  should  be  taken  not  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  Committee, 
but  by  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  repre- 
senting in  a  large  degree  the  savings  banks 
themselves.  The  functions  of  this  Committee 
are  mainly  to  see  the  audit  of  the  savings  banks, 
and  the  regulations  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
officers  in  respect  of  paying  over  the  moneys.  A 
body  with  precisely  the  same  functions  would 
hardly  be  applicable  to  a  building  society. 

Mr.  Jesse  Callings. 

1492.  You  spoke  of  the  friendly  societies 
making  annual  returns.  What  is  the  object  of 
their  doing  that  ? — The  object  of  their  annual 
returns  ? 

1493.  Yes  ? — It  answers  many  very  excellent 
purposes,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  it  forces 
the  auditors  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  whether 
tht'y  have  in  fact  complied  with  them  or  not.  and 
that  the  return  is  correct,  duly  vouched,  and  in 
accordance  with  law. 

1494.  And  then  are  they  examined  in  your 
office  ? — Only  to  see  that  that  has  been  done,  to 
see  that  they  balance,  and  to  see  that  they  have 
not  on  the  face  of  them  any  apparent  incon- 
sistency or  illegality. 

1495.  And  what  happens  if  you  do  not  find 
these  returns  to  be  satisfactory  in  that  or  any 
other  respect  ?  —  We  communicate  with  the 
society,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  set 
right. 

1496.  And  suppose  it  is  a  matter  so  serious 
as  to  effect  the  standing  of  the  society,  what 
then  ?— If  a  return    contained    any  fraudulent 
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entry,  the  person  making  that  entry  would  be 
liable  to  prosecution. 

1497.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  fraudulent  entry, 
but  an  entry  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  the  standing  of  the  society  was  not  .satis- 
factory ? — If  there  is  anything  in  any  annual 
return  which  calls  for  so  severe  a  measure  it  is 
within  my  power,  under  section  14,  sub-section  6 
of  the  Act,  to  add  observfitions  to  the  return  and 
register  them.  The  section  says :  "  All  docu- 
"  ments  by  this  section  required  to  be  sent  to 
"  the  Kegistrar  shall  be  deposited  with  the  rules 
"  of  the  societies,  to  which  the  same  respectively 
"  relate,  and  shall  be  registered  or  recorded  by 
"  the  Registrar  with  such  observations  thereon, 
"  if  any,  which  the  Chief  Registrar  shall  direct." 

1498.  And  there  you  power  ceases  ? — No.  I 
have  also  the  power,  which,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  am  exercising  with  regard  to  a  certriin 
case  before  me,  under  section  10,  sub-section 
5(6.),  which  is  :  "  From  time  to  time  to  publish 
"  generally,  or  in  particular  districts,  such 
"  particulars  of  the  returns  and  valuation,  and 
"  such  other  information  useful  to  the  members 
"  or  to  persons  interested  in  friendly  or  other 
"  societies  registered,  or  which  might  be  regis- 
"  tered  under  this  Act,  as  the  Chief  Registrar 
"  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit." 

1499.  And  there  your  powers  cease  ?— There 
my  powers  cease. 

1500.  Then   you   have    to   appoint    a    fresh 
auditor  ? — The  return  shall  be   signed   by  the 
auditors,  which  shall  show  that    it   is    correct,  ■ 
duly  vouched,  and  in  accordance  with  law. 

1501.  And  further,  you  can  ask  for  a  valuation 
of  assets  every  five  years  ? — Yes,  every  five 
years. 

1 502.  By  an  actuary  ?  —By  a  valuer  who  wil 
usually  be  an  actuary. 

1503.  What  does  that  valuation  mean.  Take 
the  valuation  of  assets  under  the  head  of  stock. 
Is  the  actuary  supposed  to  specify  the  existence 
of  that  asset— the  reality  of  it  ? — No,  that  would 
be  the  business  of  the  auditors,  and  of  the 
secretary.  The  valuation  return  is  in  two  parts ; 
the  first  part  is  filled  up  by  the  society,  and 
contains  the  information  which  the  society  gives 
to  the  valuer  who  values  it,  one  of  the  heads  of 
information  being,  of  course,  the  amount  of  cash 
and  other  investments  in  hand,  and  the  other  is 
the  part  which  the  valuer  fills  up  from  his  own 
calculations  of  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
insured  on  sickness  and  death,  as  against  the 
present  value  of  the  contributions  payable  in 
future  by  the  members. 

1504.  Take  your  table  with  reference  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union*  ;  in  one 
of  the  years  there  is  a  note  of  a  deficiency  of 
300?.  in  its  balance,  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year  being  brought  forward  less  this  amount  ? 
— That  is  a  trades  union,  that  is  under  a  difterent 
Act  altogether.  I  have  no  such  powers  under 
the  Trades  Union  Act  as  I  have  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act. 


*  "  Labour  Statistics —  Statistical  Tables  and  Report  on 
Trade  Unions. — Fourth  Report,  j-ears  18S9  and  1890  TC - 
C475.],"  pp.  238-9,  '■    ■ 
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1505.  This  return  is  made  to  you 'I — But  by 
a  trades  union  under  a  Trades  Union  Act,  and 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  case  of 
the  friendly  societies. 

1506.  This  is  a  return  made  to  you  under  a 
Trades  Union  Act,  and  the  object  of  my  inquiry 
is  to  see  what  protection,  if  any,  the  existence 
of  your  registry  affords  to  some  of  the  insurances, 
especially  the  poorer  class  of  insurance ;  to  what 
extent  does  it  protect  the  funds  and  insurance 
by  the  existence  of  your  department.  That 
deficiency  would  be  seen  in  the  returns,  would 
not  it  ?  What  steps  would  you  take  as  to  that, 
if  it  were  seen  ? — Under  the  Trades  Union  Act 
I  could  take  none  at  all. 

1507.  No  steps  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

1508.  I  understand  it  is  under  the  Trades 
Union  Act,  but  I  want  to  get  at  your  powers  ? 
— They  are  very  different  under  the  Trades 
Union  Act  from  what  they  are  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act.  Under  the  Trades 
Union  Act  of  1871,  the  only  authority  we  can 
have  is  this  :  "  Every  trades  union  which  fails 
"  to  comply  with,  or  acts  in  contravention  of, 
"  this  section  " — that  is  section  16,  which  refers 
to  the  annual  returns — "  and  also  every  oflScer 
"  of  the  trades  union  so  failing  shall  each  be 
"  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
"  for  each  offence."  That  is  the  penalty  I  am 
now  suing  for  as  regards  the  societies  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Then  there  is  the  section  "  Every 
"  person  who  wilfully  makes  or  orders  to  be 
"  made  any  false  entry  or  statement  in,  or  any 
"  omission  from,  any  such  general  statement,  or 
"  in  or  from  the  return  of  such  copies  of  rules 
"  or  alterations  of  rules,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
"  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for  each 
"  offence."  It  is  fair  to  say  that  that  penalty  is 
not  directed  to  be  recovered  by  the  Registrar, 
but  still  that  is  the  only  section  under  which  I 
should  have  power  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
a  return  made  by  the  trades  union. 

1509.  How  should  you  deal  with  that  de- 
ficiency of  SOOl.  througli  having  an  incorrect 
balance  brought  forward  from  the  last  year  ? — 
I  should  name  the  fact  in  the  annual  return  to 
Parliament. 

1510.  And  nothing  more  ? — Unless  it  was  a 
wilfully  false  entry,  in  which  case,  I  should 
prosecute  them. 

1511.  Of  course  there  may  not  be  any  wilful- 
ness in  the  matter,  but  does  it  matter  as  regards 
the  funds  of  the  society  whether  it  is  a  mistake 
or  a  wilfully  false  entry  ?  There  is  300/.  wrong, 
and  in  that  rase  is  there  no  inquiry  made  by 
your  office  ? — There  is  no  duty  upon  our  office 
whatever  to  make  any  sort  of  inquiry  into  a 
matter  of  that  kind  with  regard  to  trades  unions. 
Absolutely  we  have  no  control  over  trades 
unions  whatever. 

1512.  How  should  you  deal  with  that  case  ; 
should  you  make  the  members  of  the  Society 
aware  of  it  in  any  way,  or  should  you  pass 
any  reprimand,  or  order  an  inquiry,  or  do  any- 
thing in  the  case  of  a  balance  sheet  that  came 
to  you  of  that  kind  ? — If  you  ask  the  question, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  and  if  it  came  under  my 
notice  really  that  there  was  anything  requiring 
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remark,  I  should  probably  communicate  with 
the  Society  and  ascertain  what  the  facts  were, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  officially,  I  have  no 
power  and  no  authority  of  any  sort  to  interfere 
as  between  the  trades  union  and  its  members. 

1513.  Then  there  is  another  note  that  there 
is  a  surplus  in  another  balance  sheet  for  another 
year,  caused  by  the  entering  the  value  of 
stock  and  copyright  to  this  account  as  funds, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the 
following  year,  causing  the  balance  sheet  to  be 
wrong  to  this  amount.  What  could  you  do  in 
that  case  ?  Would  you  take  any  steps  ? — None 
whatever,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  society  as  to 
whether  they  shall  consider  their  copyright  as 
an  asset  or  not. 

1514.  You  know  there  is  no  audit  under  the 
Trades  Union  Acts  similar  to  that  required 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  ? — The  form 
of  return  requires  the  annual  return  of  the 
trades  union  to  be  certified  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  friendly  society's  is,  though  not 
in  the  same  words,  perhaps,  but  it  has  to  be 
certified  by  the  auditors  as  having  been  audited 
by  them,  though  there  is  no  requirement  for  a 
quinquennial  valuation. 

1515.  There  is  no  valuation  every  five  years, 
is  there  ? — No,  not  any  under  the  Trades  Union 
Act. 

1516.  There  is  no  requirement  to  have  the 
assets  thus  placed  in  the  balance  sheet  to  be 
verified,  and  for  it  to  be  seen  whether  they  are 
real  or  not  ? — None  whatever. 

(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
Mr.  Jesse  Oollings. 

1517.  I  was  asking  you  whether  you  con- 
sidered the  Tiades  Union  Act  gave  sufficient 
powers  in  respect  to  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
societies,  and  so  on.  They  had  powers  in  respect 
of  certain  things,  and  I  think  you  said  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  balance  of  600Z.  in  the 
books  of  the  society  we  referred  to,  caused  by 
their  counting  in  the  copyright  as  an  asset.  I 
want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  power  on 
the  part  of  your  department  to  inquire  as  to 
the  hona  fides  of  these  alleged  stocks.  There 
is  no  such  power,  is  there  ? — There  is  no  such 
power. 

1518.  Does  it  strike  you  that  you  ought  to 
have  such  power? — The  answer  to  that  is,  I 
think,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Ludlow  v.'hen 
he  wished  to  include  all  societies,  including 
trade  unions,  under  the  general  measure  which 
afterwards  became  the  Friendly  Sociefies  Act 
of  1875. 

1519.  Then,  might  I  ask  you  in  the  absence 
of  such  facts,  do  not  you  think  that  the  receipt 
of  these  balance  sheets  by  your  office  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  sent  to  your  office  by 
the  society  and  registered  in  your  office  leads 
to  great  evil,  and  that  evil  and  is  likely  to 
result  from  that  by  leading  the  members  of  the 
society  and  trades  unions  to  believe  that  they 
have  some  security  through  being  registered  in 
a  Government  office? — I  think  the  answer  to 
that  is  this :  it  is  the  distinct  policy  of  the  Trades 
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Union  Act  that  there  should  be  no  interference. 
You  observe,  even  in  the  matter  of  registering 
rules  of  the  trades  unions,  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  thera,  except  to  see  that 
they  contain  certain  specified  things. 

1520.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  connexion  of  the  trades  unions 
with  the  Government  Department  to  the  extent 
they  have  with  the  small  powers  of  control  or 
almost  the  absence  of  powers  of  control  which 
you  seem  to  admit,  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  by 
tending  to  mislead  the  members  of  trades 
unions  as  to  the  security  of  the  union  they  are 
going  into  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  think 
that  nothing  is  more  clear  to  the  great  body  of 
members  of  trades  unions  than  that  they  are 
absolutely  their  own  masters,  and  that  no 
Government  department  has  any  right  whatever 
to  any  control  over  them  of  any  sort.  I  think 
nothing  is  more  clear  to  the  whole  body  of 
trade  unionists  than  that. 

1521.  That,  taken  by  itself,  might  be  good,  if 
it  stopped  there.  But  what  I  am  asking  you  is 
this  :  whether,  while  they  have  this  full  power 
of  self-control,  the  fact  of  their  returning  their 
balance  sheet  to  you  every  year  has  not  a 
tendency  to  give  to  the  humbler  members  of  the 
trades  unions  an  idea  of  security  through  being 
connected  with  a  Government  department, 
which  security  is  all  in  the  clouds  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  gives  them  any  more  false  idea  than 
their  stamping  their  letters  gives  them  an  idea 
that  the  Post  OfSce  has  control  over  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  simply  have  to  send  a  document 
to  us  every  year. 

1522.  Taking  the  balance  sheet  of  this  par- 
ticular union  which  I  have  reason  to  know  the 
shortcomings  of,  or  the  misfortunes  of  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  discomfort  and  misery  in 
some  cases,  do  you  think  it  right  for  a  Govern- 
ment department  to  simply  receive  balance 
sheets  year  after  year  in  which  they  see  the 
diminution  of  members  from  4,075  to  4,000  in 
1889,  and  a  general  diminution  of  income  of 
from  12,O0OL  in  1875  to  3,000?.  roundly  in  1889, 
where  the  working  expenses  of  the  last  year, 
1889,  are  returned  as  1,390L  out  of  an  income  of 
3,018?.,  and  which  further  shows  that  the  balance 
at  the  end  of  each  year  is  going  from  the  year 
1875  from  6,800t,  leaving  out  the  odd  figures, 
down  to  1889,  down  to  l,300f. — -do  you  think  it 
beneficial  for  a  Government  department,  who 
have  these  returns,  to  have  no  power  to  deal 
with  them  as  to  the  state  of  things  which  they 
reveal  ? — ^The  returns  reveal  that  the  society  is 
going  in  a  bad  way,  and  they  xeveal  it  as  much 
to  each  member  as  they  do  to  us. 

1523.  But  perhaps  you  are  not'  aware  that 
even  in  country  places,  not  speaking  now  of 
some  trades  unions  in  towns,  but  in  country 
places,  a  member  of  a  trades  union  or  a  friendly 
society  thinks  that  when  he  has  iregistered  him- 
self in  the  society  or  trades  union  in  the  Govern- 
ment department,  that  he  has  thereby  a-tertain 
security  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  concern  he  is 
dealing  with  ? — There  has  never  been  any  colour 
for  such  an  idea  in  connexion  with  the  Trades 
Union  Act.  ■         ^       ^: 
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1524.  Will  you  take  it  from  me,  that  among 
the  humbler  members  of  the  union  in  country 
places,  that  that  feeling  very  largely  exists  ? — 
Then  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  certainly  to  do 
what  in  me  lay  to  prevent  that  feeling  existing. 
But  I  certainly  should  not  feel  it  my  duty,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  he  desirable  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  that  I  should  take  it  upon 
myself  to  do  anything  more  than  that. 

1525.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reproach  on  your 
Department  in  the  least ;  but  it  is  only  to  bring 
out  tile  evil  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
to  shoTv  the  evil  condition  of,  perhaps,  leading 
members  astray  ? — I  confess  J  do  not  quite  follow 
as  to  the  mischief  which  is  done  by  the  actual 
reception  of  the  return.  Assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  return  has  nothing  on  the  face  of  it 
which  shows  it  to  be  incorrect  or  dishonest  {in 
which  case  of  course  the  return  might  be  re- 
turned for  correction  in  the  one  case,  or  a  prose- 
cution might  be  instituted  in  the  other),  the  mere 
receiving  of  the  return  does  not  give  any  ground 
for  misleading.  It  is  very  valuable  for  statistical 
purpose'^. 

1526.  Not  in  your  opinion.  But  if  the  state 
of  things  exists  which  I  have  described,  then 
they  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  lead  men  who  are 
members  of  trades  unions  and  friendly  societies 
to  believe  that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of 
security  by  reason  of  the  connexion  which  existo 
between  them  and  their  society  and  the  Govern- 
ment department.  And  do  not  you  think  that 
it  would  lead  them  to  disappointment  ? — I  think 
that  the  state  of  things  whi  h  you  are  referring 
to  is  very  much  confined  to  the  particular  trades 
union  to  which  you  refer,  which  was  amongst 
agricultural  labourers. 

1527.  I  will  come  to  that  directly  ? — T  suspect 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
familiar  with  the  general  body  of  trades  unions 
would  say  that  theie  is  no  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  the  general  body  of  members  of 
trades  uninns  at  large  as  to  their  relation  to  the 
Government. 

1528.  But  by  following  out  this  case  before 
me  it  illustrates  the  possibility  of  any  other 
union  doing  tlie  same,  and  therefore  that  is  the 
possibility  which  we  have  to  consider.  If  you  had 
the  powers  to  really  supervise  and  to  correct  a 
union  that  is  going  wrong,  if  your  powers  under 
the  Trades  Union  Act  were  very  much  larger, 
should  you  then  have  i)assed  abalance  sheet  of  this 
kind  ? — I  think  so,  hut  that  return  from  which 
you  are  quoting  is  not  a  return  of  my  office. 
It  is  Mr.  Burnett's  return,  I  think,  with  his 
observations.* 

1529.  Compiled  from  returns  sent  to  the 
Chief  Eegistrar  ?— But  compiled  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
with  his  observations  on  the  returns  made  to 
me,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to.  animadvert  upon  the  question  of  whether  a 
union  has,  or  has  not,  put  down  copyright  as  an 


asset. 

1530.  But 


if 


you    found    the    union    going 
wrong  in  its  balance  sheet  from  any  cause,  and 

— rr^ — ' — . 1 ; — . — . ^^____ 

*  "  Labour  Statistics.—  Statistical  Tallies  and  Keport  on  Trade 
Unions. -Fourth   Report,    years    1889  and  1890    [C -647.51" 
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you  had  power  to  see  into  it,  should  not <  you 
think  it  an  advantage  to  exercise  those  powers 
in  order  to  prevent  them  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  difficulty  and  error  ?—  Where  I  do  not 
quite  follow  you  is  as  to  whether  your  question 
means  that  you  would  give  to  me  in  respect  of 
trades  unions  larger  powers  than  I  have  in 
respect  of  friendly  societies. 

1531.  That  is  my  question?  —  You  mean 
larger  powers  than  I  have  in  respect  of  friendly 
societies  ? 

1532.  First  of  all  as  large  as  you  have  in 
respect  of  friendly  societies,  then  as  much  larger 
as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  members  of  the  unions  ? — I.  do  not  think 
myself  that  more  power  is  necessary  in  regard 
to  friendly  societies  except  in  one  or  two  details 
in  which  I  should  like  to  see  a  Kttle  more  power 
given  to  my  office,  but  speaking  generally  m 
respect  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  I  do  not 
seek  in  regard  to  friendly  societies  any  larger 
powers  than  those  I  possess,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  principle  upon  which  larger  powers  should 
be  given  to  me  over  trades  unions  than  I  have 
over  friendly  societies.  I  think  we  should  have 
the  same  powers  in  regard  to  them,  but  not  more. 

1 533.  You  think  you  should  have  the  same 
powers  precisely  over  trades  unions  as  you  have 
over  the  friendly  societies  ? — Precisely.  That  is 
the  position  I  should  take. 

1534.  But  then  I  go  a  step  further  than  that ; 
supposing  you  had  these  powers,  and  you  found 
the  balance  sheet  indicated  something  which 
showed  that  the  society  was  on  a  wrong  basis, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  should  you  think  it 
the  public  good  that  you  should  hav6  power  to 
stop  that,  or  to  take  further  powers  than  you 
have  to  render  it  good  ? — ^The  power  merely  to 
give  good  advice  is  not  included  in  the  powers 
which  are  given  me  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  that  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  give  any  Government 
Department  the  power  merely  to  make  what 
we  may  call  moral  reflections  upon  the  balance 
sheets  before  them.  They  must  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  utterly  impossible  upon  any 
conceivable  system  that  the  Government  should 
in  any  way  guarantee  either  the  safety  or  sound 
management  of  any  society  whatever,  of  any 
sort  whatever.  They  must  depend  entirely  and 
wholly  upon  the  members  themselves. 

1535.  My  question  does  not  go  so  far  as 
guaranteeing,  but  my  question  would  go  to 
whether  if  you  had  the  powers  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  plain  and  public  to  the 
members  of  the  society  and  trades  union  and 
to  everyone  that  that  Society  and  trades  union 
was  not  in  a  position  to  fulfil  its  obligations  ? — 
By  what  means  can  that  be  got  to  the  members 
of  the  trades  union,  except  by  communicatioa 
with  the  secretary  of  the  trades  union  ? 

1536.  By  publication,  and  by  their  ceasing  to 
register  with  you,  and  other  steps  ? — By  having 
the  penal  power  to  cancel  the  registry  in  certain 
events  ? 
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1637.  And  to  making  it  public  in  the  courts  ? 
—Possibly  some  amendment  of  the  law  might 
be  devised  to  strengthen  the  registrar's,  powers, 
and  to  cancel  the  registiy,  and  also  as  to  in- 
spection, and  as  to  the  compulsory  winding-up 
of  societies  ia  certain  events.  But  I  am  not  at 
all  disposed  to  think  that  the  law  would  be 
amended  in  that  direction  which  you  indicate. 

1538.  I  should  like  to  have  something  ,more 
definite  on  this  ground,  that  supposing  men  have, 
for  15  years  say,  been  in  the  society,  and  through 
some  means  find  that  they  are  not  iu  the  position 
they  thought  they  were,  and  the  consequences  to 
them  were  f^erious,  in  those  circumstances  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  positively  whether  a 
Government  that  goes  so  far  as  to  receive. those 
balance  sheets,  after  examinuig  the  balance 
sheets,  and  seeing  the  general  indications  given 
with  regard  to  the  society,  should  be  obliged,  if 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  on  a 
sound  basis,  to  decline  to  allow  them  any  longer 
to  register  themselves,  and  to  state  the  ground 
on  which  you  had  so  declined  ? — -The  question 
Upon  which  tliat  would  tui'n  would  be  the 
definition  of  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  sound 
basis. 

1539.  1  suppose  that  would  he  a  question  for 
the  actuary  and  the  valuer  I — Then  you  would 
absolutely  close  the  doors  of  every  society  which 
has  not  a  clean  actuarial  valuation  of  20s.  in 
11. 

1540.  I  will  not  go  into  details;  I  would  close 
the  door  of  Government  recognition  of  any 
society  or  trades  union  which  should,  after  your 
examination  of  the  information  which  you  have 
before  you,  and  on  which  you  can  rely,  be 
decided  not  to  be  safe  for  the  people  who  are 
ti'usting  in  it,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
such  powers  should  not  be  given  to  your  depart- 
ment of  the  Government? — I  think  the  immediate 
result  of  that  would  be  to  close  every  trades 
union.  I  do  not  think  one  trades  union  could 
stand  an  actuarial  valuation. 

1641.  Then  what  would  be  the  result  of  that 
statement ;  it  would  be  that  the  trades  unions 
are  not  able  on  an  actuarial  valuation  to  carry 
out  their  liabilities  ? — That  is  so.  And  they  do 
not  affect  to  be  so,  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  so, 
their  members  do  not  understand  they  are  so, 
their  rules  do  not  show  that  they  shall  be  so,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  say  that  they 
shall  be  so. 

1642.  Do  you  consider  it  right  that  the 
Government  should  recognise,  as  they  do,  the 
registries  ? — The  Trades  Union  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  the  law 
which  made  trades  unions  unlawful  and 
criminal.  It  did  so,  and  it  did  so  upon  the 
condition  that  such  trades  unions  as  became 
registered  should  send  returns  to  this  office. 
But  that  Act  never  promised  them  anything 
more  than  that,  and. never  promised  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  to  look  after  the 
solvency  of  the  trades  unions  in  any  way,  and 
if  an  attempt  of  that  kind  had  been  made  in 
the  statute  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have  been 
bitterly  resented. 
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1543.  That  is  the  state  of  fact,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  good  trades  unions  to 
submit  to  a  rule  such  as  I  have  described  that 
they  must  stand  the  test  of  an  actuarial  valua- 
tion, or  such  valuation  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  that  they  may  be  registered.  Would  not 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  be  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  trades  unions  ?  —  That 
depends  entirely  upon  what  the  trades  unions 
think  would  be  a  bene6t  to  them.  They  think 
it  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  them. 

1544.  But  I  should  like  your  opinion  upon 
that  subject  ? — My  opinion  is  that  trades  unions 
as  trades  unions  carry  out  the  work  that  they 
are  intended  to  carry  out,  and  that  insisting 
upon  actuarial  soundness,  as  it  is  called,  in  a 
trades  union  would  defeat  the  work  that 
trades  unions  are  intended  to  carry  out.  So 
long  as  they  do  that  to  their  own  satisfaction  I 
do  not  think  that  the  State  is  called  upon  to 
interfere. 

1545.  But  in  a  case  such  as  we  have  before 
us,  where  the  trades  unions  and  the  subscribers 
to  tlie  trades  union  find  themselves  deprived 
of  what  they  thought  they  would  get,  do  you 
think  it  a  right  state  of  things  for  a  Government 
department  to  have  balance  sheets  which, 
perhaps,  would  not  stand  the  test  which  an 
actuarial  examination  would  show  up,  to  receive 
those  balance  sheets  year  after  year  ? — I  think 
it  is  time  to  say  that  I  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  that  trades  union  than  appears  from  those 
returns  there,  and  that  the  matter  of  that  par- 
ticular trades  union  has  been  most  deeply 
considered  by  several  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  most  carefully  considered  ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  beyond  all  question  that  there 
was  no  gfoarid  whatever  for  proceedings  against 
the  persons  connected  with  that  trades  union  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  so  far  as  a  department  of 
the  Government  is  concerned,  there  has  been 
no  neglect  of  whatever  the  Sfatute  might  allow 
them  to  do. 

1546.  No,  I  am  not  putting  blame  to  any- 
body. The  matter  might  be  on  a  wrong 
actuarial  basis,  but  it  is  allowed  to  go  on.  Then 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  date  of  this  return 
which  you  put  in  ? — That  is  for  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1891 — to  the  end  of  last  year. 

1547.  I  might  refer  to  the  duties  that  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  department  to 
undertake,  if  they  undertake  to  receive  balance 
sheets  at  all.  For  instance,  I  notice  that  the  total 
income  for  1891  of  this  Union  was  3,675^.  from 
a  membership  of  15,000  persons,  while  in  1889 
the  income  was  2,0181.  from  only  4,254  persons  ; 
that  enormous  discrepancy  would  seem  to  imply 
that,  while  in  1889  the  conti  ibution  i  were  ob- 
tained from  a  comparaiively  small  number  who 
had  hung  on  in  or.ler  to  get  the  prospective 
benefits,  now  the  contributious  were  paid  by  a 
much  larger  number  of,  perhap.«,  younger  mem- 
bers, and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government 
undertook  this  thing  at  all  they  should  take  such 
steps  as  are  right  in  order  to  inquire  into  what 
has  become  of  those  old  members.    In  other  words 
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that  the  Government  should  have  nothing  to  do, 
or  that  they  should  not  take  steps  which  mi^ht 
lead  to  deceiving  the  poor  men  who  go  into 
these  societies  ? — There  is  one  point  in  regard 
to  the  Trades  Union  Act  which  I  should  venture 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Trades  Union  Act  absolutely  forbids  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  recovery  of  any  benefits  from  a 
trades  union,  and  therefore,  so  long  as  that 
remains  the  law,  no  amount  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  any  Government  department  would 
protect  or  help  a  single  member. 

1548.  I  do  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  you 
or  your  Department  ?— I  am  not  speaking  in 
deprecation  of  your  criticism  on  our  past  action 
the  least  in  the  world,  but  merely  with  regard 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  the  possi- 
bility of  any  useful  proceedings  being  taken  by 
any  Government  department  under  it.  If  tlie 
members  of  the  trades  union  have  no  legal 
remedy  for  the  recovery  of  their  benefits,  of 
course,  the  more  the  Government  Department 
interferes  with  those  who  have  an  absolute  power 
either  to  give  or  withhold  those  benefits  as  they 
please,  the  more  misleading  becomes  the  position. 

1549.  Yes.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Governmetit  should  have  more 
powers  over  the  trades  union  than  they  now 
possess  ?— Yes,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  over 
friendly  societies,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  justice  of  the  provision  which  deprives 
a  member  of  a  remedy  by  means  of  which  he 
could  recover  his  benefits. 

1550.  Now  co.iiing  back  to  this  Union,  there 
IS  a  note  that  contributions  for  the  trade  and 
friendly  benefits  are  now  kept  distinct  ?— Yes, 
that  is  not  necessary  in  trades  unions — that  is 
special  to  that  trades  unioii. 

1551.  But  would  you  take  it  as  correct  that 
that  should  be  so  ?— No,  not  at  all,  that  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  for  the  trades  union  to  determine 
for  itself  whether  it  will  have  separate  accounts 
or  mix  them  up  together. 

1552.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  man 
pays  6(].  a  week,  U.  to  be  for  the  benefit  society 
and  2d.  for  management,  that  a  trades  union 
has  a  right  to  take  that  6d.  and  do  what  it  likes 
with  it  ?— It  has  a  right  to  make  rules  that  the 
whole  of  its  contributions  should  he  put  into  one 
common  fun  1  and  used  as  it  thinks  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trades  union. 

1553  Do  you  think  that  is  a  rule  which 
should  be  allowed  by  a  Government  department  ? 
—It  IS  a  correct  statcnent  of  the  existing  state 
ot  the  law. 

1554.  Exactly;  then  should  you  think  there 
should  be  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  that 
respect,  that  the  management  of  this  society 
which  receives  a,  sum  for  a  certain  purpose,  4d. 
we  will  sav  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  allow- 
ance of  sick  fund  in  time  of  sickness,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  time  of  death ;  do  you  think 
that  that  society  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
that  4d  for  strikes  or  establishment  pay  or 
anything  of  that  soi-t?— The  question  is  entirely 
lorwhat  purpose  the  society  was  established, 
it  it  was  estabhshed  as  a    trades  union,    then 
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undoubtedly  its  primary  object  is  to  carry  out 
its  operations  as  a  trades  union  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade,  and  everything  else  it  does  is 
simply  accessory  to  that,  and  must  be  dependent 
upon  its  successfully  doing  that. 

1555.  But  one  object  of  the  union  is  to  provide 
for  all  its  members,  bringing  in  a  contribution 
herein-after  mentioned  in  order  to  get  a  weekly 
allowance  for  sickness  and  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  at  death  ? — Yes. 

1556.  Now  I  want  to  get  from  you  whether 
you  think  it  is  right  for  a  Government  which 
has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  these  societies  to 
allow  a  rule  to  be  made  by  which  a  sum  paid 
in  weekly  for  this  purpose  of  securing  pay 
during  sickness,  and  a  sum  of  money  at  death, 
should  be  allowed  to  appropiiate  it  for  strikes 
or  speculations,  or  for  any  other  purpose  indeed  ? 
— I  think  it  right  that  a  Government  department 
should  register  and  record  any  contract  that 
persons  should  think  it  right  to  enter  into,  and 
if  the  persons  who  establish  a  trades  union 
think  it  right  to  make  their  benefit  fund  entirely 
si\bordinate  to  their  trade  objects,  and  to  apply 
all  their  funds  without  distinction,  first  to  trade 
objects  and  then  to  benefit  objects,  or  if  a  trades 
union  which  has  a  rule  to  a  different  effect 
thinks  it  right  to  alter  those  rules  to  that  effect, 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment then  to  register  the  rules,  and  to  register 
and  record  the  determination  of  the  trades  union 
which  does  so. 

1557.  If  there  is  a  rule  which  says  there 
shall  be  4>d.  as  an  insurance  against  sickness 
and  death,  and  2d.  for  trade  management,  what 
is  the  object  of  allowing  a  rule  of  that  sort  to 
be  printed  if  the  whole  Qd.  is  subject  to  that  ? — 
The  rule  is  binding  as  long  as  it  is  a  rule  subject 
to  the  provision  that  no  proceedings  can  be 
instituted  to  enforce  it,  but  that  is  a  rule  which 
the  trades  union  can  alter  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, and  we  have  no  discretion  to  refuse  to 
register  the  alteration. 

1558.  Looking  at  the  humble  character  of  the 
men  who  pay  the  contributions,  and  looking  at 
the  purposes  for  which  they  pay  them,  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  think  an  alteration  of  the 
law  is  not  necessary  which  should  forbid  rules 
being  made  that  they  shall  divert  money  from 
one  purpose  to  another  ? — No,  I  think  that  any 
such  enactment  would  be  exceedingly  unwise. 
I  cannot  conceive  any  defence  for  an  enactment 
which  should  tie  down  the  members  of  a  trades 
union  to  the  precise  arrangements  whiph  they 
may  wisely  or  unwisely  have  inserted  in  their 
original  rules. 

1559.  But  I  understand  from  you  that  they 
make  a  rule  to  receive  a  man's  weekly  payments 
as  an  insurance  against  sickness  and  death,  and 
that  instead  of  taking  means  to  fulfil  that 
obligation   they   might   spend   it    on   anything 

glge  ? Bearing  in  mind  it  is  a  trades  union,  I 

think  it  light  that  the  society  should  have 
liberty  to  make  any  rules  it  thinks  right  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  to  that  matter  as  to 
every  other  matter  of  internal  management. 

1560.  Morally  you  do  not  think  they  mis- 
appropriate funds,  do  you  ?    You  think  it  is 
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right,  morally,  for  then)  to  take  sums  con- 
tributed for  one  purpose  and  use  them  for 
another  ? — Morally,  if  there  was  any  question 
of  misrepresentation,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  it  are  liable  to 
the  consequences  of  it,  whatever  they  may  be, 
but  as  to  the  Legislature  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
positively  wrong  that  they  should  attempt  any 
interference  with  what  the  members  of  the 
trades  union  may  think  right  to  do  in  regard 
to  their  own  affairs,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  trades  union  is  pro- 
tection of  trade,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  merely 
subsidiary. 

15G1.  That  is  my  point.  It  is  as  to  the  benefit, 
the  thrift  ]:roper,  the  part  where  any  ir.an  pays 
in  so  much  a  week  under  the  assurance  that  he 
will  be  insuring  against  sickness  and  death,  and 
I  take  it  that  you  would  not  interfere  with  any 
rules  they  choose  to  make  which  would  take  4id. 
a  week  from  a  man  for  10  years,  say  till  he 
gets  old,  and  then  decide  that  that  4(1.  a  week 
should  be  spent  on  something  else  outside  the 
benefit  or  sick  fund  ? — Ves,  upon  the  principle 
that  that  is  the  real  contract  which  the  man  has 
entered  into,  the  assurance  which  he  supposed 
he  had  for  the  benefits  was  and  ought  to  have 
been  understood  by  him  from  the  beginning  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  primary  object  of  the 
trades  union,  which  is  the  protection  of  trade 

1562.  But  as  a  practical  question,  do  you 
think  that  there  is  one  per  cent,  of  the  men  in 
this  humble  position  who  pay  their  contributions 
to  the  sickness  and  death  funds  who  is  not 
assured  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  is  paying 
them,  that  he  is  assuring  against  an  evil  day, 
and  that  if  he  is  sick  or  dies  something  will 
coaie  to  him  or  to  his  representatives  ?  You 
speak  of  contract,  but  do  you  think  there  is  one 
person  who  is  conscious  of  any  such  contract  as 
you  indicate  ? — I  do  think  that  the  great  bulk 
of  members  of  trades  unions  know  perfectly 
well  that  they  will  not  get  the  benefit  in  sick- 
ness if  their  money  has  been  previously  spent 
in  trade  purposes,  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
willing  it  should  be  so  spent  if  emergency  or 
necessity  arises. 

1563.  Then  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
sick  benefit  is  not  sick  benefit  at  all  if  other 
needs  for  the  money  should  be  coming  up,  and. 
if  the  members  of  the  society  think  it  should 
be  diverted  ? — That  is  an  object  of  the  trades 
union  which  is  entirely  secondary  to  the 
primary  objects  of  the  trades  union. 

1564.  Turning  to  another  question,  you  say 
in  your  report,*  on  page  27,  that  it  is  better  for 
the  State,  that  is,  for  the  general  body  of  the 
tax-payers,  that  an  official  should  be  paid 
suitable  wages  for  such  service  as  he  renders 
than  that  insufficiency  of  wages  should  be  made 
up  by  doles  of  any  kind.  Might  I  ask  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  that  ? — I  mean  by  that 
simply  that  the  State  is  undoubtedly  interested 
in  every  individual  yjroviding  for  old  age,  and 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should 

*  Reports :  Friendly  Societies,  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies,  and  Trade  Unions,  1891,  Part  A.  [137]. 
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do  so,  but  that  the  right  -way  for  him  to  do  so 
is  to  do  it  out  of  his  own  earnings  when  he  is 
young.  Whatever  his  earnings  may  be  there 
ought  to  be  a  convenient  portion  of  his  earnings 
set  asirle  for  his  old  age  by  every  nian  in  youth, 
and  that  no  other  provision  for  old  age  is  satis- 
factory. ISIo  help  by  doles  from  the  State  is 
likely  to  do  anything  like  so  much  general  good 
as  letting  it  be  clearly  understood  that  every 
man,  whatever  Ids  income  i-!,  has  to  provide  for 
old  age  out  of  it. 

1565.  Then,  irrespective  of  a  man  receiving  a 
considerable  or  inconsiderable  wage,  you  simply 
express  an  abstract  opinion  upon  it  ? — Entirely 
I  do  not  assert  for  a  moment  what  suitable 
wages  are.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  that  my 
remark  was  misunderstood  in  one  paper  that 
seemed  to  suppose  I  had  suggested  that  every- 
body should  put  aside  11.  a,  year,  and  that  the 
trades  unions  should  all  agree  to  raise  every- 
body's wages  1/.  a  year.  That  is  not  what  I 
say,  but  it  is  that  the  trades  unions  should  see 
that  the  people  spare  what  is  proper  for  them 
to  spare  to  provide  for  old  age. 

1566.  Then  in  the  next  sentence  you  say,  with 
regard  to  the  State  aid,  that  the  least  objec- 
tionable form  is  that  of  granting  a  rate  of 
interest  somewhat  higher  than  that  paid  to  the 
public  creditor.  Can  you  point  out  any  differ- 
ence between  paying  an  extra  f'ate  of  interest 
out  of  the  public  taxation  and  paying  what  are 
called  doles? — Not  at  all.  It  is  a  dole.  I 
simply  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  all  doles  are 
bad,  but  if  we  are  to  have  doles  at  all,  let 
them  be  given  in  that  form.  My  own  opinion  is 
against  doles  of  any  kind. 

1567.  Tuuching  on  that  subject  I  gathered 
from  your  evidence  that  there  v/ere  very  few 
who  were  taking  advantage  of  the  superan- 
nuation or  old  age  provision  under  the  friendly 
societies  ? — Very  few  comparatively. 

1568.  Can  you  give  us  any  number  or  per- 
centage ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  at  this  moment, 
but  I  will  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
the  number  is,  but  at  any  rate  not  more  than 
two  or  three  societies  in  the  course  of  a  year 
apply  for  registry  as  to  su]5erannuation  tables. 
The  total  would  be  a  very  small  number  as 
compared  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  friendly 
societies  members,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  small. 

1569.  Would  it  be  so  small  a  percent:ige  as 
not  to  be  worth  considering  at  all  ? — They  are 
very  well  worth  con.?idering,  of  course,  because 
these  are  very  sound  ones  which  do  provide  the 
allowance. 

1570.  The  memljers  are  not  large  ? — The 
number  of  members  is  not  large. 

1571.  Tiien  practically  we  may  take  it  there 
is  at  the  present  time  no  provision  for  old  age  ?— 
Except  provision  which  I  look  upon  as  most 
mischievous,  of  continual  sick  priy  during  the 
whole  of  life  which  i^  practically  used  so  long 
as  the  money  lasts  as  a  provision  for  pensions, 
and  appears  to  me  not  the  real  business  of  a 
friendly  society. 

1572.  You  say  that  friendly  societies  average 
about  31s.  a  member  ? — In  the  affiliated  orders. 
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1573.  Of  which  4s.  is  for  management  ? — Yes. 

1574.  That  is  12^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pajr- 
ments  of  the  working  classes  to  friendly 
societies  going  for  management  expenses — is 
that  what  I  am  to  understand — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1575.  Then  you  suggest  that  another  similar 
sum  which  might  represent  a  week's  wages 
might  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of  old  age  pen- 
sions ? — Yes. 

1576.  Does  it  strike  you,  or  is  it  your  opinion 
that  that  is  a  very  heavy  charge  for  a  working 
man,  12i  per  cent,  for  management  of  the 
moneys  that  he  may  pay  into  any  place  or  any 
society  for  the  purpose  we  are  speaking  about  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  unduly 
heavy,  because,  certainly,  the  paj^  which  the 
orders  give  to  their  secretaries  and  other  officers 
is  very  small.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  it.  They  have  to  deal  with 
small  sums,  and  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
must  necessarily  be  rather  large,  but  I  should, 
of  course,  be  delighted  to  see  any  step  taken  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  expenditure. 

1577.  But  in  any  scheme  of  Government  old 
age  pension  or  Government  insurance  you  would 
not  suggest  anything  like  12|-  per  cent,  for 
management  expenses  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
expenditure.  I  can  quite  understand  the  possi- 
bility of  an  ill-considered  scheme  spending  a 
great  deal  more. 

1578.  Yes  ;  but  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a 
well-considered  scheme  might  be  found  in  which 
the  amount  would  not  be  a  quarter  of  that  for 
management  ? — I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
Government  scheme  would  be  an  economical  one, 

1579.  You  do  not  think  that  the  margin  of 
12^  per  cent,  for  management  is  excessive,  do 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1580.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  12iper 
cent,  would  go  for  management  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  Government 
scheme  for  old  age  pensions  which  might  be 
brought  forward  ? — The  question  of  management 
would  be  very  material,  but  if  the  societies  them- 
selves took  up  the  additional  pension  fund  it 
would  not  cause  any  additional  expense. 

1581.  Not  in  addition  to  the  amount  already 
expended? — Not  in  addition  to  the  amount 
already  expended. 

1582.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  would 
be  no  expense  at  all  ? — No  expense  at  all,  but 
simply  another  benefit  to  the  meoibers.  The 
same  expense  would  be  incurred  without 
addition. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1583.  Assuming  that  the  rules  of  trades 
unions  provide  that  certain  contributions  should 
be  made  by  the  members  for  sick  and  death 
purposes,  and  certain  other  contributions  for 
management  or  for  trade  purposes,  would  you 
then  hold  that  the  trades  union  is  justified  in 
violating  that  express  provision  in  its  rules,  and 
putting  the  two  funds  together  ?  —  Not  in 
violating  it,  but  in  making  an  amendment  of 
the  rules  which  shall  alter  it  wiien  thev  think 
lit.  ^ 
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1584.  Quite  so,  but  as  long  as  that  rule 
exists  it  ought  to  be  enforced  ? — It  ought  to  be 
enforced,  but  no  rule  of  a  trades  union  is 
enforceai)le  so  long  as  there  is  no  criminal 
misapplication  of  the  funds. 

1585.  That,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  is 
not  criminal  misapplication,  is  it  ? — Not  in  the 
case  to  which  the  honourable  member  refers. 
It  is  clear  there  was  no  ground  for  a  charge  of 
criminality  there. 

1586.  No ;  but  do  you  go  so  far-  as  to  tell  us 
that  a  trades  union  member  losing  his  sick  or 
death  benefit  in  the  union  by  the  funds  having 
been  spent  in  trade  purposes  has  no  present 
legal  right  or  remedy  against  the  union  ? — None 
whatever. 

1587.  Do  you  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
such  a  remedy  ? — I  think  he  ought ;  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  policy,  and  I  never  did  under- 
stand the  object  of  section  4  of  the  Trades 
Union  Act,  1871,  that  a  contract  for  benefit 
shall  not  be  enforceable. 

1588.  And  do  you  think  the  remedy  should 
be  for  the  member  at  the  instance  of  the 
member,  and  not  at  the  instance  of  the  Eegis- 
trar  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  the  member  who  is 
aggrieved  by  any  failure  to  fulfil  the  contract. 

1589.  You  told  us  that  in  your  opinion 
every  trades  union,  in  the  matter  of  benefits, 
I  suppose,  was  actuarially  insolvent  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  was  justified  in  putting  it  so 
very  strongly  as  that,  because  there  are  no 
actuarial  valuations  for  trades  unions,  and  no 
returns  of  actuarial  valuations,  but  what  I 
meant  to  say  was  this,  that  looking  down  the 
list  of  25  trades  unions  which  you  have  there 
(see  Appendix  LVII),  you  will  see,  tliat  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  tliere  is  not  one  of  them  which 
has  more  than  one  year,  or  a  year-and-a-half,  or 
at  the  utmost  two  years'  income  in  hand,  and  we 
all  know  perfectlywell  by  the  statistics  of  friendly 
societies  that  if  they  have  any  sick  or_  super- 
annuation benefits,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the 
one  year  or  year-and~a-half's  income  in  hand  is 
miserably  insufficient  to  provide  for  such 
benefits. 

1590.  Is  that  state  of  the  funds  in  trades 
unions  due  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  are  placed 
together  and  used  mainly  for  trade  purposes  ? — 
Precisely ;  and  I  believe  that  that  i.^i  the  under- 
standing or  contract  upon  which  the  trades 
unions  are  founded ;  their  primary  object  is  lor 
the  protection  of  trade. 

1591.  But  do  not  the  rules  of  trades  unions 
contain  general  power  to  levy  upon  the  members 
of  the  union  for  sick  or  superannuation  fund  ? 
Yes,  very  commonly,  indeed. 

1592.  Then  do  you  take  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration when  you  say  they  are  actuarially 
insolveni-?— I  think,  probably,  I  expressed  my- 
self too  strongly  in  answer  to  the  right  honour- 
able member.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that, 
judging  by  their  funds,  and  what  one  knows  of 
the  practice  of  trades  unions,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  them  would  stand  the  test  which 
actuaries  are  in  the  habit  of  applying. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

1593.  Not  to  existing  funds  ? — Not  to  existing 
funds. 

1594.  But  the  power  to  levy  is  a  very  im- 
portant power  ? — The  power  to  levy  is  a  very 
important  power,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
every  actuary  to  consider  thaK 

1595.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — No,  I 
did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 

1596.  Is  that  power  to  levy  invariably  in  the 
rules  of  trades  unions  registered  at  your  office  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  it  is  very  usual,  but  not, 
I  think,  invariable. 

1597.  Is  it  very  general  ? — Very  usual  indeed. 

1598.  Did  it  exist  in  the  rules  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  ? — I  fancy  not ; 
I  am  not  sure  ;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  from 
recollection.     I  do  not  know. 

1599.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  has  stopped  the 
sick  benefit  ? — I  believe  it  has. 

1600.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  trades 
union  which  has  done  the  same  ? — No. 

1601.  No  other  such  case  has  come  under 
your  experience  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any, 

1602.  Can    you   tell    us    whether   the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly 
Societies  in   1874  were  carried   out   in   the  Ac<F 
of  1875  ? — Not   fully ;   there    were    many    very 
valuable  ones  which  were  not  carried  out. 

1603.  Would  you  specify  some  of  those  re- 
commendations which,  in  your  opinion,  were 
valuable,  and  were  not  carried  out  ? — There  was 
the  recommendation  as  to  district  registries 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  valuable, 
but  whether  it  would  be  practicable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  expense  and  other  things  is 
another  question.  That,  I  believe,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  dropping  of  that  one ;  that 
was  a  very  important  recommendation  that  was 
dropped  out  of  the  Act. 

1604.  Are  you  aware  why  that  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  ? — I  believe  it  was  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive, and  that  the  Government  was  not  prepared 
to  proceed  with  that  branch  of  the  recommen- 
dations at  that  time. 

1605.  Can  you  name  any  other  ? — It  is  rather 
long  since  I  read  up  the  subject. 

1606.  With  regard  to  the  building  societies, 
were  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  them  carried  out  ?— Not 
fully,  I  think ;  not  nearly  so  fully  as  in  the 
C'-ise  of  the  friendly  societies. 

1607.  Can  you  specify  any  important  points 
which  were  omitted  ? — There  was  the  combina- 
tion of  them  all  under  the  one  Act,  which 
carried  with  it  a  great  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations with  legard  to  friendly  societies,  and 
those  have  been  dropped  out.  I  do  not  quite 
recollect  the  contents  of  the  report. 

1608.  You  have  not  given  your  mind  to  the 
subject  ? — Not  very  lately ;  but  speaking  from 
the  recollection  I  ha\  e  of  it,  I  think  there  were 
several  that  were  not  carried  out  by  the  Bill, 

1609.  Now  has  not  the  main  cause  o£  the 
recent  failure  of  building  societies  been  the  fact 
that  they  have  received  deposits  at  call  or  short 
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notice,  and  lent  their  money  on  securities  Avhicli 
they  could  not  realise  ? — Yes,  that  I  believe  to 
be  so. 

1610.  I  do  not  notice  amongst  your  suggestions 
for  altering  the  law  with  regard  to  building 
societies,  a,ny  suggestions  for  preventing  them 
to  any  extent  from  receiving  deposits  at  short 
notice  ? — The  existing  Act  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
inconsistent  with  their  receiving  deposits  at  call 
or  on  short  notice.  The  existing  Act  requires 
that  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  depositor  that 
they  are  limited  in  their  power  to  borrow  to 
the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  their  mortgages, 
and  that  the  members  are  not  liable  for  more 
than  they  have  paid  in,  or  than  is  in  arrear, 
and  really  upon  a  proper  consideration  of  those 
sections  no  building  society  ought  under  the 
present  Act,  I  think,  to  have  ever  promised  to 
pay  depositors  on  demand  without  qualification. 

1611.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
absolutely  to  prohibit  building  societies  from 
receiving  deposits  at  less  than  three  months' 
notice  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be,  because 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay 
while  they  have  funds.  The  only  thing  that 
should  be  prohibited  to  them  is  their  holding 
out  the  promise  that  they  will  pay  in  any  event 
on  demand  the  sum  required,  and  provision 
should  certainlj'^  be  made  requiring  them  to 
give  notice  to  the  depositors  that  the  payment 
on  demand  is  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

1612.  Have  you  included  any  such  provision 
amongst  your  suggested  alterations  ? — No,  not 
in  the  suo-gestions  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law. 

1613.  What  kind  of  provision  would  you 
suggest  as  to  that ;  what  kind  of  amendment 
of  the  existing  law  would  you  suggest,  because 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  does  already,  to 
some  extent,  meet  that  point  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  anything  more  need  be  done  thnn  to  make 
very  clearty  understood  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  existing  law. 

1614.  And  might  not  that  be  done  by  your 
ofEce  ? — We  are  doing  it  as  much  as  we  can. 
We  have  given  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to 
that  view  of  the  case. 


Sir  John  Gorst. 

1616.  As  long  as  the  society  is  not  registered 
It  may  receive  contributions  to  any  extent  for 
deferred  annuities  without  any  actuarial  certifi- 
cate, may  it  ?  —  Yes,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
registered. 

1616.  Now  is  not  it  a  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  amount  of  failures  in  societies 
of  that  kind  to  fulfil  the  promises  upon  which 
they  have  obtained  contributions  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  such  societies,  but  I  should  certainly 
imagine  if  any  such  societies  exist,  and  were 
not  registered,  that  they  were  exceedingly  likely 
to  fail. 

1617.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what 
are  called  working  mon's  clubs,  which  exist 
to  a  lari'-e  .;xtent  in  lural  districts,  and  which 
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offer  to  give  a  pension  in  old  age,  in  considera- 
tion of  payments  made  ? — I  have  heard  of  such 
cases. 

1618.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  large 
number  of  that  sort  of  clubs  have  been  wound 
up,  or  have  been  dissolved  from  insolvency,  and 
are  being  now  every  day  dissolved  ? — I  should 
think  it  is  exceedingly  likely.  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  anything  about  them. 

1619.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  law  to  impose  upon  people  who  receive 
contributions  for  deferred  annuities  the  obliga- 
tion, under  penalty,  of  obtaining  an  actuarial 
certificate  ?  —  Whether  they  are  registered  or 
not?        _  ■ 

1620.  Eegistered  or  not ;  is  that  so  ? — An 
unregistered  society  is  under  no  restriction 
whatever,  and  may  do  anything  it  pleases. 

1621.  Anybody  can  take  contributions  with 
an  actuarial  certificate  to  provide  for  old  age  ? — 

JL  CS. 

1022.  Now  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  law  to  prohibit  the  taking 
of  contributions  in  consideration  of  the  deferred 
old  age  annuity  without  an  actuarial  certificate? 
— That  would  be  possible,  certainly. 

1623.  And  do  you  see  any  objection  to  such 
an  enactment? — I  do  not  know  that  I  do; 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding. 

1624.  The  present  proceeding,  in  your  opinion, 
is  a  very  dangerous  one  ? — Certainly. 

1625.  I  presume  that  the  poor  people  who 
contribute  have  no  means  themselves  of  judging 
of  the  solvency  of  the  society,  any  more  than 
they  have  of  judging  of  the  competence  of  a 
surgeon,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer  ? — If  they 
knew  the  society  is  not  registered  they  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves  for  belonging 
to  it. 

1626.  But  is  not  it  in  your  report  that  very 
few  of  those  societies  which  provide  old  age 
annuities  are  registered  ? — I  think  the  point 
is  this,  that  very  few  of  the  societies  care  to  get 
an  actuarial  certificate  and  so  be  registered  as 
societies  for  providing  annuities,  but  they  are 
registered  as  societies  for  providing  sick  pay 
throughout  life,  which  amounts  practically  to 
very  much  the  same  thing. 

1627.  But  you  see  no  objection  to  such  an 
enactment  as  I  have  sketched  out  ? — If  it  be 
the  fact  that  tliere  is  any  widespread  existence 
of  unregistered  pension  societies,  I  should 
certainly  say  that  that  is  a  thing  which  ought 
to  be  ckecked. 

Mr.  Trow. 

1628.  Are  any  societies  registered  under  both 
the  Trades  Union  and  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts  ?—  They  would  be  distinct  societies.  A 
Trades  Union  is  not  capable  of  registry  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

1629.  Take  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron- 
founders  of  England  and  Wales.  They  profess 
to  provide  sick  allowance  and  superannuation — 
are  they  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  ?— No. 
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1630.  And  the  members  paying  for  that 
benefit  have  no  power  to  recover  such  benefit 
at  all  ?— No. 

1631.  And  you  believe  that  every  member 
who  is  paying  the  money  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Society  at  any  time  can  cut 
off  their  liability  ? — 1  do  not  suppose  they  are. 

1632.  Yet  these  men  commence  to  pay  at  the 
age  of  21,  and  profess  to  pay  for  35  years  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  a  week,  and  such  levies  are 
required  to  provide  an  annuity,  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  60,  or  65  perhaps,  and  do 
you  think  that  tliey  would  continue  to  pay 
when  they  were  convinced  that  after  they  had 
paid  ill  for  34  years  the  Society,  by  resolution, 
could  cut  them  off  from  the  benefit  of  all  the 
payments  ? — That  is  simply  the  law — that  it 
has  power  to  do  so.  There  is  no  remedy  that  I 
know  of, 

1633.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  you 
said  the  trades  union  were  aware  of  this  power 
as  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  if  the  men  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Society  had  the  power,  after  30 
years'  payment,  by  resolution  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  liability  of  providing  that  superannuation, 
they  would,  continue  to  pay  into  the  Society  ? — 
The  resolution  must  be  one  made  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves.  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that 
it  is  pretty  generally  understood  amongst  trades 
unionists  that  they  have  only  a  moral  control 
over  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  and 
that  they  have  no  legal  control  whatever. 

1634.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  necessary,  in  a 
case  like  this,  where  such  provisions  are  made, 
that  you  should  have  further  power  to  prevent 
the  society  having  power  to  withhold,  so  long  as 
they  had  any  money,  hy  resolution,  the  annuities 
due  to  these  people  ? — I  would  give  the  mem- 
bers the  legal  remedy,  which  is  all  that  they 
want  for  that  purpose. 

1635.  They  can  sue  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  ? — Yes,  and  the  member  has  the 
right  to  recover  under  the  provisions  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  or  failing  that,  in 
the  county  court,  or  failing  that,  in  the  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction. 

1635a.  Surely  it  would  be  fair  there  should 
be  a  provision  such  as  that  in  the  other  case  ? — 
Yes.  I  cannot  conceive  the  policy  of  the 
Legislature  in  saying  otherwise. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

1636.  Have  trades  union  officers  any  power 
to  spend  the  money  of  the  members  otherwise 
than  as  the  rules  direct  — No.  If  they  spend 
the  money  otherwise  than  as  the  rules  direct, 
then  it  becomes  a  criminal  misapplication  of 
funds,  and  they  are  liable  to  prosecution. 

1637.  The  rules  are  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  ?— The  rules  are  made  by  the 
members. 


Professor  Marshall. 

1638.  Take  the  case  of  the  Ironfounders. 
Has  not  the  question  of  whether  the  funds  will 
be  suSicient  to  provide  for  old  age  been  dis- 
cussed at  their  meetings  and  in  their  annual 
and  monthly  reports  for  several  years  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1639.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  one 
question  about  Table  xvi.  in  your  report,  which 
you  have  already  been  asked  about.*  Are  the 
returns  from  which  that  table  was  compiled 
identical  in  form  ? — In  the  case  of  friendly 
societies  there  is  a  prescribed  form  ;  in  those  of 
collecting  societies  tliere  is  another  prescribed 
form,  and  so  in  all  the  cases  except  building- 
societies  and  railway  savings  banks.  There  is 
a  prescribed  form  for  each,  and  they  are  uniform. 

1640.  But  the  form  for  the  collecting  societies 
is  not  the  same  as  that  for  the  building 
societies  ? — No,  there  is  no  form  for  the  build- 
ing societies,  and  the  form  for  each  class  of 
societies  is  a  different  one. 

1641.  Does  not  it  result  from  that  that  under 
the  head  of  "  Amount  of  Funds,"  which  amount 
in  all  is  90  millions,  are  funds  of  very  various 
character  counted  ? — Very  various,  indeed.  This 
is  simply  the  most  general  throwing  together  of 
large  figures,  subject  to  very  large  qualifications 
in  every  case. 

1642.  On  the  next  page  you  say,  "If  those 
"  be  added  to  the  savings  banks  funds  it  would 
"  be  seen  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  the 
"  various  bodies  with  which  the  cifiice  has  to 
"  deal  amount  to  212  millions."  Now,  can  the 
whole  of  those  amounts  entered  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Amount  of  Funds,"  be  properly  described 
as  accumulated  savings  ? — They  are  the  accu- 
mulated savings  of  somebody  or  other — not 
necessarily  of  the  working  classes  in  all  cases. 
They  all  represent  savings  in  some  way. 

1643.  The  fund  belonging  to  the  friendly  and 
collecting  societies  and  provident  societies  and 
trades  unions  and  savings  banks — railway 
savings  banks — would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes,  would  not  they  ? 
— Yes,  to  a  great  extent,  I  think. 

1644.  But  do  the  50  millions  put  opposite 
building  societies  represent  to  any  degree  the 
savings  of  the  working  classes  ? — To  a  very  con- 
siderable degree. 

1645.  In  what  way? — I  should  say  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Starr-Bowkett  and  other 
societies  of  that  class  are  fed  by  the  working- 
classes.  Then  the  whole  group  of  the  societies 
in  Oldham  are  distinctly  v/orking  class  societies. 
The  large  societies  in  London  and  those  in  the 
large  town?  of  the  provinces  are  very  likely 
much  more  amongst  small  trudesmen,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  class  of  building  societies  which 
are  distinctly  amongst  the  operatives. 

1646.  Do  you  mean  the  operatives  have  pro- 
vided the  capital  ? — Yes ;  they  save  up  the 
capital  in  these  societies,  and  some  of  them  save 
up  very  large  sums. 


*   See  questions  1465. 


rNotes  of  Evidence  on  Building  Soc  ieties.  Loan  Societies,  Trades  Unions,   Railway  Savings  Banks,  &c.,  ci'^iitaiued 
-Witness's  Summary  have  been  printed  as  Appendix  LVL] 
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Dr.  William  Ogle  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1647.  Will  you  state  the  office  which  you  fill  ? 

I  am  the  superintendent  of  statistics  in  the 

General  Register  Office. 

1648.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  place 
some  statistics  before  the  Commission  ? — I  was 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  come  here  to 
give  evidence  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  Any  question  that  I  can  answer 
on  ihat  head  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer. 

1649.  I  see  the  first  head  of  the  statistics 
which  you  propose  to  speak  upon  are  the 
marriage  statistics  and  birth  statistics,  and  you 
come  afterwards  to  the  mortality  statistics  ? — 
Yes,  those  are  the  three  divisions. 

16.iO.  In  your  opinion  would  the  statistics  to 
which  you  refer  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and 
birth  be  in  any  way  relevant  to  our  inquiry  ? — 
I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that,  but  being 
asked  to  give  evidence  on  the  vital  statistics, 
and  not  having  any  further  information  as  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  evidence  which  was 
required  from  me,  I  took  it  that  the  evidence 
I  have  come  prepared  to  give  was  what  was 
wanted. 

1651. 1  believe  some  members  of  the  Commission 
are  very  anxious  to  have  any  information  you 
can  give  us  as  to  the  comparative  mortality  in 
difterent  trades,  and  the  comparative  healthiness 
or  otherwise  of  ditlerent  trades.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  marriage  and  birth  statistics  appear 
to  be  relevant  to  our  inquiry,  unless  they  bear 
upon  those  points  ? — That  is  for~  you  to  decide, 
but  I  thought  that  inasmuch  as  the  marriage 
rate  of  the  working  classes  fiuctuates  very 
closely  with  the  amount  of  employment  that 
they  have,  it  was  a  very  good  measure  of  their 
well-being,  and  that  possibly  in  that  way  it 
might  come  within  the  circle  of  your  inquiry. 
You  may  decide  otherwise,  of  course.  The  age 
at  which  the  artisan  marries  and  the  age  of  his 
wife  determines  the  age  at  which  the  burden  of 
a  family  comes  upon  him,  and  it  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  his  well-being ;  but  if  you  think 
that  is  outside  your  inquiry,  I  will  limit 
myself  to  the  mortality. 

1652.  I  do  not  presume  that  these  figures 
would  take  very  long  to  give  to  us,  would  they  ? 
— It  depends  upon  the  questions  asked  me  on 
the  subject.  It  would  not  take  me  very  long  to 
state  what  I  have  to  say  upon  them. 

1653.  The  paper  I  have  before  me  is  not  in 
the  form  of  questions,  but  I  understand  you  to 
have  statistics  which  you  are  ready  to  give  us 
relating  to  the  early  age  at  which  a  man,  that  is 
to  say,  a  working  man,  I  suppose,  marries,  and 
the  great  youth  of  their  wives  ? — Quite  so. 

1G54'.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  any  tables  ? — 
Yes,  I  propose  to  put  in  tables. 

1655.  Perhaps  you  will  state  what  they  will 
show  ? — The  tables  will  show  the  average  age 
at  the  time  of  marriage  of  bachelors  in  sundry 
selected  different  occupations  and  the  age  of 
their  wives,  these    occupations   being  those  of 
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miners,  textile  hands,  shoemakers,  tailors,  arti- 
sans generally,  general  labourers,  commercial 
clerks,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  persons  of  the 
professional  and  independent  classes. 

Sir  John  Oorst. 

1656.  Will  your  tables  distinguish  between 
the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?— They 
are  limited  to  England  and  Wales.  The  office 
in  which  I  am  has  nothing  to  do  with  Scotland 
or  with  Ireland ;  it  is  entirely  confined  to 
England  and  Wales. 

1657.  Could  similar  statistics  be  got  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  ?  —  There  are  no  similar 
statistics  published,  but  I  presume  that  the  same 
means  I  took  to  get  these  out  could  be  adopted 
by  the  officials  in  those  countries.  These 
were  got  simply  by  an  examination  of  the 
marriage  registers.  A  large  nunilier  of  marriage 
registers  were  gone  through  in  which  the  age 
and  occupation  of  the  bridegroom,  and  also  the 
age  of  the  bride  aie  stated,  and  the  figures  in 
the  tables  are  based  on  these  entries. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1658.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  from  the 
case  of  miners? — The  miners  are  the  group 
of  those  that  I  mentioned  in  which  marriage 
takes  place  at  the  earliest  age,  and  of  1,000 
miners  who  marry,  704  are  under  the  age  of 
25,  and  169  under  the  age  of  21,  under  age  that 
is;  while  of  the  i)rofessional  and  independent 
classes  151  only  are  under  25,  and  only  7 
under  age.  That  is  a  proportion  of  704  to  151 
and  of  1 69  to  7.  Oi  the  miners'  wives,  439  per 
1,000  are  under  age,  while  of  the  wives  of  the 
professional  and  independent  class,  127  are 
under  ago. 

1659.  Do  those  figures  vary  very  considerably 
in  the  cases  of  other  occupations.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  through  them  ? — The  figures  for 
the  textile  hands  are  very  much  the  same  as 
for  the  miners ;  the  shoemakers  and  tailors  are 
also  very  much  the  same  ;  the  artisans  and 
labourers  are  a  little  higher,  but  not  very  much ; 
the  clerks  are  a  little  higher  in  age  ;  the  shop- 
keepers and  shopmen  still  more  advanced;  the 
farmers  and  their  sons  still  more  advanced,  and 
most  advanced  of  all  are  the  professional  and 
independent  classes  who  marry  latest  of  all,  the 
difference  between  miners  and  the  professional 
and  independent  classes  being  on  an  average 
seven  years  for  the  men  and  four  years  for  the 
wives. . 

1660.  Do  they  further  show  the  proportion 
of  working  men  and  women  who  remain  per- 
manently unmarried  ? — Not  only  do  the  in- 
dustrial classes  marry  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  the  professional  class,  but  they  marry 
in  a  far  greater  proportion.  I  mean  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  them  remain  permanently 
unmarried.     That  I  obtained  in   two  different 
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ways,  first  by  going  through  a  large  number 
of  the  census  schedules,  and  seeing  at  the  age  of 
50  what  proportion  there  was  in  different 
groups  of  bachelors  at  that  age,  taking  all 
tho^^c  that  had  got  to  50  and  over,  and  seeing 
how  many  of  them  were  married  and  how  many 
were  bachelors.  I  expected  to  have  found  that 
the  artisans  and  labourers  were  the  most 
married  class,  but  it  was  not  so.  The  shop- 
keepers were  the  most  married  class,  and  after 
them  came  the  artisans  and  labourers,  who  for 
that  purpose  were  taken  together,  and  a  long 
way  after  them  came  the  professional  class.  I 
also  tried  it  in  a  second  way.  There  was  an 
inquiry  some  few  years  back  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  condition  of  working  men  in 
several  selected  districts  of  London,  and  I  had 
to  write  the  report  upon  that  inquiry.  There 
were  some  21,000  men  altogether  who  gave 
infoi-mation  as  to  their  condition,  and  amongst 
other  things  as  to  their  ages  and  as  to  their 
civil  condition  ;  that  means  whether  they  were 
married  or  not.  Now  there  should  have  been 
out  of  those  men  26G  per  1,000  unmarried,  I 
mean  taking  into  consideration  their  ages  and 
the  condition  as  to  marriage  of  males  generally 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  There 
should  have  been,  I  say,  266  unmarried  men  per 
1,000,  but  there  were  in  reality  only  107, 
showing  again  that  as  far  as  those  districts  of 
London  were  concerned  the  men  to  whom  that 
inquiry  related  were  married  far  more  than  the 
average. 

1661.  Do  you  put  in  these  tables  which  show 
that  ? — Not  to  show  the  last '  fact,  but  I  put  in 
these  tables  to  show  the  age  of  marriage  of 
different  classes,  but  not  that  fact  of  their 
being  so  largely  married  (see  Tables  A.  OMci  B., 
p.  119.). 

1662.  Would  you  go  on  to  give  the  statistics 
or  shall  I  ask  you  in  the  first  instance  if  those 
results  which  you  have  arrived  at  throw  any 
light,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  objects  of  our 
inquiry,  or  have  you  any  observations  to  make 
as  to  their  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  ? — Merely  that  it  appears  to  me 
necessarily  te  follow  that  early  marriage  means 
early  families\and  consequently  that  the  work- 
ing man  is,  or  his  own  will,  burdened  with  a 
family  at  a  very  mu'ch  earlier  period  than  would 
be  thought  prudent  by  a  man  in  the  professional 
class. 

1663.  Then  what  have  you  to  tell  us  about 
eaily  families,  large  iamilies,  or  what  is  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  as  to  that  ? — Possibly 
there  might  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
early  marriages  do  really  imply  large  families, 
and  if  it  be  thought  worth  while  I  could  give 
evidence  to  that  effect,  but  probably  it  would 
be  admitted  without  further  evidence  that  such 
a  thing  would  as  a  consequence  naturally  result. 
I  may,  hovv^ever,  say  this,  as  one  bit  of  evidence, 
that  in  that  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
working  men  in  certain  districts  of  London  to 
which  I  referred  before,  I  found  that  the  married 
men  out  of  those  21,000  men  of  all  kinds  had, 
on  an  average,  2 '97  children  living  with  them 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
at  home,  three  children,  you  may  call  it,  and 
that  implies  a  very  large  family,  because  these 
three  children  do  not  include  those  who  had 
died,  nor  those  who  were  yet  to  be  born — since 
these  men's  wives  had  not  all  finished  having 
children, — nor  those  children  that  had  gone  away, 
many  of  these  inarried  men  being  old  men  whose 
children  had  already  gone  out  to  work  for  them- 
selves. Therefore  there  were  three  living  chil- 
dren at  home  to  each  married  man,  whereas 
the  whole  number  of  children,  living  and  dead, 
per  marriage  in  England  is  only  just  a  very  small 
fraction  over  four,  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  children  to  these  married  men  was  very  large 
indeed,  again  coming  to  the  same  point  that 
early  marriages  burden  the  parents  at  a  very 
early  age  with  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

1664.  You  said  these  statistics  refer  only  to 
England  and  Wales  ? — Yes. 

1665.  But  are  they  gathered  from- different 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  ? — Yes  ;  care  in  all 
these  tables  was  taken  to  make  the  samples  in 
all  cases  as  fair  as  could  be,  and  samples 
were  taken  from  the  marriage  registers  in  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  certain  counties -in 
in  each  of  those  parts  being  taken,  so  that  the 
facts  might  be  derived  from  as  large  a  variety 
and  area  as  possible. 

1666.  Now  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
to  put  before  us  as  to  the  statistics  of  mortality  ? 
— The  large  family  that  the  working  man  has  to 
support,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the 
enormous  mortality  of  children  amongst  them  ; 
of  young  children  and  infants  especially.  I 
am  unable  to  give  quite  such  precise  figures 
as  I  should  like  on  this  head.  I  cannot  give 
the  death-rate  of  children  under  the  age  of 
one  in  each  group,  but  I  can  give  this  fact,  that 
in  those  areas  and  counties  and  towns  that  are 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  industrial  classes  the 
infantile  mortality  is  far  above  the  average,  and 
that  in  some  of  these  places  it  is  so  high,  for 
instance,  in  Preston,  th:it  insurance  societies 
refuse  to  take  infant  lives  at  all,  even  those 
insurance  societies  that  largely  insure  children. 
That  fact  was  given  in'  evidence  before  the 
Children's  Life  Insurance  Commission. 

1667.  Infant  meaning  up  to  what  age  ? — I 
mean  by  infant  under  one  year,  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  in  the  case  of  Preston,  to  which 
I  referred,  whether  infant  lives  meant  under 
one  or  whether  it  meant  vaguely  young  children. 

1668.  Have  you  any  figures  to  put  in  on  this 
subject  ? — I  unfortunately,  have  not  got  anj'- 
exijct  figures,  or  sufiiciently  exact,  which  I 
should  like  to  put  in.  I  could  give,  of  course, 
the  infantile  death-rate,  that  is,  the  death-rate 
of  children  under  one  year,  in  any  areas 
that  were  asked  for,  but  any  more  direct 
figures  showing  what  the  infant  mortality 
was  amongst  the  children  of  miners  or  amongst 
the  children  of  textile  hands  I  am  not  able  to 
give. 

1669.  You  are  only  able  to  say  that  among 
the  industrial  classes  the  infant  mortalitj^  appears 
excessive  ? — It  appears   very   excessive,    and    I 
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think  that  is,  t-hown  liy  the  very  high  infant 
mortality  in  those  areas  that  are  mainly  in- 
habited liy  those  classes. 

1670.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that  ? 
— 1  should  siiy,  first  of  all,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  industrial  classes  and  of  the  high  mortality 
there,  I   did  not  mean  to  include  agricultural 
labourers.     The  mortality  amongst  the  infants 
is  not  so  high  in  the  agricultural  parts  as  it  is 
amongst  the  artisans  in  the  towns,  and  conse- 
quently I  infer  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this    mortality   is    the    fact    of   living   in    close 
aggregation   in   the   foul  air   of  the   towns   in 
contradistinction  to  the  pure  air  in  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  lives  in  the  country  ;  and 
secondly,  I  think  a  very  considerable  part  of  it 
is   due   to   the    ignorance,   and,    perhaps    care- 
lessness, of  the  young  wives  and  parents.     They 
do  hot  know  how  to  treat  their  children,  or  feed 
them,  or  bring  them  up  at  all,  and  in  the  towns 
where  there  are  factories  I   attribute   it  to  the 
employment    of    mothers    in    factories,    which 
causes  them  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  be 
prematurely   confined,  and  their  children  come 
into  the  world  unable  to   stand  the  chances  of 
exposure  to  which  they  are  put,  and  also,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  add  to  that,  though,  of  course,  in 
a  much  more  limited  degree,  the  drunken  habits 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  artisans  who  are 
employed-  in  towns.     I  say  in  towns,  because  I 
am  limiting  myself  to  towns  now  ;  and  as  to  that 
last  cause,  I.  can  put  some  figures  in  showing  the 
relation    between   the    alcoholic    habits    of    the 
parents    and    the    mortality    of    the    children 
(see  Table  G.,p.  119.).     There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  some  couple  of  thousand  or 
so  annually,  who  die  from    suffocation   in  bed, 
and  are  leturned  always  as  dying  from  accident, 
and  I   took  a  year  ago  the  trouble  to  examine 
into  the  details  of  this  mortalitj'.     This   I  was 
able  to   do  with   comparative    ease,   because    I 
had    the    coroner's    certificates,    and    I    limited 
my  inquiiy  to  those   cases    of  children  in   the 
first   year  of  life   on  whom  inquests  had   been 
held  and  verdicts  found,  and  I  found  that  from 
two  to  three  times  as  many  children   died  from 
sufibcation  in  bed  on  Saturday  night  as  on  any 
other  night    in    the  week.     I    have    the    exact 
figures  here.     Saturdaj'  night  gives  out  of  1,000 
children,  283  ;  while  Thursday  night  gives  107, 
that  is   to  say,  for  some  reason   or  other  that 
form  of  death   is  from   two  to    three    times    as 
common  on  Saturday  night  as  it  is  on  any  other 
night  in  the  week ;  and  having  found  that,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  what  was  the  case  with  con- 
vulsions and  natural  causes  of  death,  and,  in  fact, 
all   deaths,  except  suffocation   in  bed,  on  which 
inquests  had  been  held,  and  I   found  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  was  the    case-  there,   from 
which  I  was  led  to  believe  that  not  only  children 
who  -  died   from    suffocation,    but   children   who 
died  from  other  unknown  causes  with  sufficient 
suddenness  to  become   the   subjects  of  coroner's 
inquests,  died  from  some  reason  or  other  much 
more  on  Saturday  night  than  they  did   on  any 
other  day  ir,.  the  week.     But  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  supposed   to  make    a  general   charge  in 
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any  way  whatsoever  against  the  artisans.  It 
is  only  one  of  the  subordinate  causes  of  this 
high  mortality  of  children  amongst  the  industrial 
classes. 

1671.  You  go  on  to  speak  of  the  mortality  of 
artisans  and  working  men  generally  in  middle 
life  ? — If  you  pass  on  from  childhood  to  middle 
life,  the  artisan  has  just  as  good  a  chance  of 
living  as  a  member  of  the  upper  classes.     That 
can  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  life  tables  of 
different   classes.     There   is  a  well  known  life 
table,  called  the  Upper  Class  Experience  Table, 
which   is   founded  on  data  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
Ansell,  and    there   is  a  table  compiled  by  my 
predecessor.  Doctor  Farr,  which  is  a  life  table 
for   "all   males"   in    England  and   Wales,  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  included,  and 
if   we   compare   those  two   tables  together  we 
are  comparing  the  upper  class  with  "  all  males  " ; 
that  is,  to  a  great  extent,  comparing  the  upper 
classes  with  the  industrial  classes;   and   doing, 
that    I    find    that    at    the     age     of    20    the 
chances  of  living   5  years,  of  living  10  years, 
or  of  living  1 5  years,  are  exactly  the  same  for. 
•'  all  males  "   as  they  are  for  the  upper  class. 
The  figures  are,  of   100  living  at  the  age  of  20, 
after   5  years  96   would  be  surviving,  after  10 
years  91,  and  after  15   years  87  for  the  upper 
classes,  and  exactly  the  same,  without  any  differ-, 
ence  whatsoever  in  the  figures,  for  "  all  males," 
showing  that  the  advantages  of  the  upper  classes 
over  the  lower  classes  make.no  difference  what- 
soever in  the  .chances  of  surviving. 

1672.  For,  a  certain  time? — For  that  number 
of  years — 5,  10,  15.  But. after  that,  apparently 
the  toil  and  work  begins  to  tell  upon  the  artisan, 
and  his  chances  of  surviving  more  than  15  years 
are  less  than  those  of  the  upper  classes.  Thus, 
after  20  years,  of  those  100  which  were  supposed 
to  be  living  at  20,  of  the  upper  classes  83  would 
be  surviving,  only  82  of  "  all  males  "  ;  after  25 
years  78  of  the  upper  classes  would  be  surviving, 
and  only  76  of  "  all  males  "  ;  and  after  30  years 
73  would  be  surviving  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
only  70  of  "  all  males."  So  that  the  general 
result  is,  that  comparing  the  industrial  classes 
with  the  upper  classes,  the  industrial  classes  have 
a  very  much  higher  mortality  among  their 
children,  and  also  a  very  high  mortality  at  the 
advanced  periods  of  life,  but  that  in  middle  dife 
they  are  as  good  lives  for  a  limited  period  as 
anyone  else. 

1673.  These  observations  relate  to  the  working 
man  in  the  aggregate  ?— That  is  so.  They 
only  apply  to  working  men  in  the  aggregate. 
There  are,  of  course,  very  vast  differences 
between  men  in  different  occupations.  There  are 
some  occupations  so  deadly  that  insurance  com- 
panies will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  or  at 
any  rate  load  their  premiums  very  heavily ;  and 
there  are  others,  or  rather  one  other,  that  gives 
such  good  lives  that  the  insurance  societies  that 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  large  number  of  its 
members  among  their  clients  advertise  the  fact 
to  show  on  what  a  secure  basis  they  are  fixed. 

1674.  Have  you  a  table  on  the  comparative 
mortality    of    classes? — I   have    a    number  of 
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tables  showing  that.     Unfortunately,  not  know- 
ing that  I  was  coming  here  to-day,  I  have  not 
the  table  in  the  exact  form  in  which  I  would 
like  to  put  it  in.     I  have  a  table  here  which 
shows  in  a  number  of  trades  and  a  number  of 
occupations  the  comparative  mortality  of  men 
between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  those  40  yeard 
being  taken  as  the  working  period  of  life,  and 
referring  to  the  standard  of  clergymen  as  having 
the  lowest  mortality  of  all,  which  is  taken  at 
1,000  ;  for  instance,  it  shows  that  the  mortality 
of    clergymen,   being    1,000,    the   mortality   of 
barristers   and   solicitors   is  1,514,  and  that  of 
farmers  and  graziers  1,135,  labourers  in  ten  agri- 
cultural counties  1,261,  and  so  on.    Among  them 
there  are  some  trades  that  are  especially  un- 
healthy and  some  that  are  especially  healthy, 
the  most  healthy  ones  being  such  as  gardeners, 
agricultural  labourers,  farmers,  fishermen,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  coal  miners ;  others  that  are 
very     unhealthy,    be'ng    persons     engaged     in 
earthenware  manufacture,  file  makers,  cabmen, 
innkeepers,  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  cutlers, 
scissor   makers,  and   the   like.      (See   Table   D. 
p.  120.) 

1675.  Those  you  refer  to  have  poisonous 
substances  or  irritating  substances  ? — One  of 
the  causes  of  these  differences  of  mortality  is 
that  in  some  occupations  the  workman  has  to 
handle  poisonous  or  irritating  substances ;  for 
instance,  mercury  is  used  in  a  large  number  of 
occupations,  and  lead,  and  foreign  hides  which 
are  liable  to  cause  anthrax ;  and  soot,  which  gives 
what  is  called  chimney  sweepei-'s  cancer,and  other 
substances  of  that  kind.  The  only  one  I  can 
give  you  any  figures  about  is  lead.  The  people 
who  deal  with  lead  are  very  liable  to  be  poisoned 
by  it,  and  to  have  various  forms  of  affections, 
paralysis  and  sundry  other  diseases,  and  the  chief 
industries  in  this  country  so  affected,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out,  are  file  makers, 
painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers,  earthenware 
makers,  gas-fitters,  and  printers.  These  seem  to 
be  the  trades  among  those  I  have  examined — 
I  have  not  examined  all  trades — that  are  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  those  diseases. 

1676.  Then  there  are  conditions  of  employ- 
ment as  to  ventilation,  for  instance  ? — One  of 
the  main  causes  apparently  of  the  differences 
between  different  trades  is  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  air  in  which  they  work,  and  in  order  to 
show  that,  I  have  drawn  up  a  small  table 
showing  the  mortality  from  consumption  and 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  in  groups, 
who  work  in  different  degrees  of  purity 
of  air.  I  start  with  fishermen,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  working  in  the  purest  air  of  all, 
and  their  death  rate  here  is  represented  from  the 
two  causes,  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  as  356 ;  then  there  come  agricul- 
turalists, by  which  I  mean  farmers,  gardeners, 
agricultural  labourers,  all  put  together;  theirs 
is  426.  Then  1  come  to  people  who  work 
chiefly  in  shops— grocers,  509  ;  drapers,  773  ; 
tailors,  who  work  in  foul  and  very  close  and 
over-heated  air,  848,  and  printers  1,128;  those 
several  groups  being  taken  as  representing  the 
U     7f449. 
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grades  of  impurity  of  the   air  in  which  they 
work.     {See  Table  E.,  j^.  121.) 

1677.  That  is  only  a  class  of  special  diseases 
is  not  it  ? — Yes.  I  can  give  the  figures  for  all 
causes,  but  those  two  are  picked  out  as  being 
the  special  forms  of  disease  that  are  likely  to  be 
produced  by  impure  air.  But  I  have  also  here 
{see  Table  D.,  p.  120)  for  all  those  classes  their 
deaths  from  a  number  of  different  diseases. 

1678.  Are  there  any  other  causes  of  excessive 
death-rate  ? — Probably  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  differences  is  the  difference  in  exposure 
to  dust,  the  amount  of  dust,  and  also  its  character. 
I  have  here   a  table  {see  Table  F.,  p.  121)  giving 
the  comparative  mortality  of  males,  in  certain  dust 
inhaling  occupations,  from  phthisis  and  diseases 
of   the    respiratoiy     organs,    those    two    being 
selected   again  for   the  same  reason  as   before, 
as  being  the  diseases  most  likely  to  be  so  caused 
and   the   result    is   that   the   exposure   to  coal 
dust  lias   apparently   very  little    effect,  if  any, 
in  producing  these  disease?.     Coal  miners,  who 
work  in  air  that  is  charged  with  coal  dust,  have 
a  moitalityof  580,  carpenters  and  joiners,  bakers 
and  confectioners,  who  are  exposed  to  dust  of 
wood  or  fiour,  which  is  also  not  sharp-edged  and 
not  likely  to  do  much  mischief,  have  mortalities 
of   600  and  71.5.     Then   you    come   to  masons, 
builders,    bricklayers,    and    quarrymen,    all    in- 
haling   stone    dust,    and   all    with    very  much 
higher  mortality  from  those  diseases.    Wool  and 
cotton  men  again  working  in   air  lull   of  dust, 
and  also  I  may   say  in  high  temperature,  have 
very  high  mortalities  from  these  diseases.     Then 
we    come  to  those    -v^ho     inhale    metallic   dust, 
cutlers    and    file    makers ;    their    mortality    is 
1,367  and  1,408  as  compared  with  the  580  of  coal 
miners;  earthenware  manufacturers,  2,011  ;  and 
Cornish  miners,  2,065  ;  whereas  fishermen,  who 
may  be  said  to    be    working    in    an  air  where 
there  is  no  dust  at  all,  have  a  mortality  from 
these  diseases,    notwithstanding   their  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  of  only  356.     Of  course,  these 
figures  must  not  be  taken  to   be  mathematically 
accurate  ;  they  are  accurate  as  far  as   the  data 
permit ;    there    is    a    certain    vagxieness    in    the 
data  on  which  they  are  founded,  but  still  the 
difference    between    one    group    and     another 
is  so  enormous  that  any   errors  on  which  they 
are  based  may  be  practically  disregarded.     The 
main  result  is  that  exposure  to  dust  is  the  cause 
of  an  enormous    difference    of    mortality  from 
those  diseases,  and  that  the  dust  of  metal  and 
the  dust  of  earth,  and,  speaking  generally,  that 
dust  that  has,  when  seen  under  the  microscope, 
sharp   corners  is  very  much    mure    deleterious 
than  flour  or  wood,  and,  strangely  enough,  than 
the  dust  of  coal. 

1679.  Have  you  any  figures  relating  to  lia- 
bilities to  fatal  accidents  ? — There  is  a  very 
great  difference  caused  in  the  mortality  of 
certain  trades  by  their  different  liability  to 
fatal  accidents.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
trades  in  which  the  liability  is  very  great, 
the  highest  being  that  of  miners;  the  next  that 
of  quarrymen,  and  the  next  that  of  fishermen, 
and  after  that — after  a  long  interval — come  in 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
cabmen  and  painters  and  people  who  work  upon 
scaffolding,  but  they  are  so  far  behind  those 
other  three  that  they  can  hardly  be  put  into 
comparison  with  them.  Miners,  quarrymen,  and 
fishermen  are  the  trades  in  which  "accidents  are 
greatest. 

1680.  What  figures  do  you  represent  them 
by? — I  have  here  {see  Table  D.,ix  120j  the  figures 
for  accidents  in  all  trades,  clergymen  again  being, 
as  throughout,  the  standard;  the  deaths  from 
accidents  being  .represented  for  clergymen  ns  11 ; 
those  of  fishermen  will  be  273  ;  those  of  coal 
miners,  338;  quarrymen,  266.  And  then  we 
come  to  trades  like  cabmen,  151. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

1681.  I  thought  you  said  that  quarrymen 
were  more  liable  to  accidents  than  fishermen  ? — 
They  are  practically  the  same,  266  and  273.  I 
was  speaking  without  the  figures  before  me  ; 
cabmen,  151;  brewers,  115;  plumbers,  painters, 
and  glaziers,  131 ;  those  are  all  tlie  cases  in 
which  the  figures  come  up  above  100,  I  think. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1682.  As  compared  with  the  11  ? — As  com- 
pared with  the  11,  which  is  the  figure  for 
clergymen.  The  only  accidents  that  I  have 
inquired  into  in  detail  are  the  accidents  in  coal 
mines,  and  I  have  here  a  table  which  gives 
the  number  of  persms  registered  as  dying  from 
accidents  in  coal  mines  in  the  20  years  from 
1871  to  1890.  I  should  say  the  figures  given 
there  are  probably  below  the  mark.  There  are 
not  rarely  men  on  whom  inquests  are  held 
which,  unfortunately,  are  returned  by  the 
coroner  without  stating  that  the  person  is  a 
miner  ;  sometimes  he  puts  down  simply  labourer 
instead  of  defining  the  trade  more  accurately, 
so  that  these  figures  are  below  the  mark,  but 
subject  to  this  defect  the  figures  show  for 
20  years  not  only  the  number  of  accidents  at 
each  age  but  also  the  kind  of  accidents,  and  also 
the  annual  rate  at  each  age  per  ],000  Jiving. 
{See  Table  G.,p.  121). 

1683.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  believe  the 
general  mortality  among  coal  miners  is  not 
excessive  ? — They  are  one  of  the  healthiest  set 
of  men  in  all  the  trades  that  I  have  examined. 
The  death-rate  of  coal  miners  in  every  county 
in  which  I  examined  it  was  lower  than  the 
death-rate  of  males  of  corresponding  ages  in  the 
rest  of  the  county,  or  the  wliole  county  including 
them.  In  every  county  coal  miners  had  a  lower 
deatl>-rate  than  the  males  in  that  same  county 
generally  of  the  same  a^e,  with  one  exception. 
Perhaps  I  might  read  this  passage  from  my 
publication :  "  The  death-rates  of  coal  miners  are 
"  surprisingly  low.  In  spite  of  their  tei'rible 
"  liability  to  accident  and  their  constant  ex- 
"  posure  to  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  coal  dust, 
"  by  foul  air,  and  by  an  excessively  high  tem- 
"  perature,  the  comparative  mortality  figure  of 
"  these  labourers  is  considerably  below  that  of 
"  all  males ;  nor  is  this  only  true  of  coal  miners 
"  in  the  aggregate,  but  it  is  true,  with  one 
"  single  exception,  for  the  miners  in  each  great 
'■  coal  area  taken  separately.     It  holds  good  for 
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"  Durham  with  Northumberland,  for  Lancashire, 
"  for  Derbyshire  with  Nottinghamshire,  for,  the 
"  West  Riding,  and  for  Statibrdshire.  In  'each 
"  of  these  areas,  as  is  shown  in  Table, 'L,'' the 
"  comparative  mortality  figure  tif  'all  males 
"  within  the  area  is  higher  than  that  of  tlie 
"  miners.  The  one  exception  to  thp  rule  is 
"  furnished  by  Soutii  Wales  with  Monmouth- 
"  shire  ;  here  the  mortality  figure  for  ihe  thiners 
"  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  all  males  within 
"  the  same  are  i ;  but  even  here;  if  deatlis  from 
"  accident  be  left  out  of  account,  the  ruleliolds 
"  good ;  the  mortality  of  tlie  miners  from  all 
"  other  causes  together  is  below  tliat  of  the 
"  general  male  population." 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour.  '■■■ 

1684.  You  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
different  classes  of  miners,  for  instance,  between 
hewers  and  those  employed  above  gi-ound?— 
No,  the  data  that  I  had  at  my  command  did 
nob  allow  of  that.  The  mode  in  wiiich, these 
figures  were  got  was  by  taking  the  census 
returns  which  give  the  number  of  miners  in 
the  aggregate,  and  comparing  tiiem  with  the 
death  registers  for  three  years,  the  central  one 
of  those  being  the  year  of  the  census-^-I  mean 
the  death  returns  of  1880-1882  were  compared 
with  the  census  returns  of  the  living  in  1881. 

Mr.  Dale. 

1685.  The  average  number  of  deaths  per 
annum  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons 
fallowing  the  employment  ? — Yes. 

1686.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  miner  he  would 
be  treated  as  a  miner  so  long  as  he  was  following 
that  employment  ? — So  long  as  he  was  returned 
as  following  that  employment,  and  that  would 
include  not  only  the  miners  below  ground,  hut 
also  those  returned  as  miners  who  really  were 
.banksmen  or  working  on  the  surface. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1687.  Can  you  supply  any  supposed  explana- 
tion of  this  ? — I  was  so  surprised  at  the  fact, 
which  was  contrary  quite  to  my  Expectations, 
that  I  had  a  re-examination  made  of  the  figures 
for  one  of  the  counties — for  Durham  I  think  it 
was — and  thinking  that  the  clerks  might  have 
made  some  mistake  I  went  into  it,  but  found 
it  correct  generally'.  I  then  looked  to  see  what 
were  the  diseases  from  which  coal  miners  suffered 
less  than  the  surrounding  body  of  men  of  corre- 
sponding ages,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found 
that  one  of  them  was  phthisis — I  say  to  my 
astonishment,  because  there  is  a  disease  which 
is  well  known  as  rainei-'s  phthisis,  and  the 
existence  of  that  led  me  to  believe  that  they 
would  suffer  specially  from  that,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  coal  miners  for  some  reason  or  other 
have  a  special  immunity  from  phthisis.  That 
again  seemed  to  be  almost  too  extraordinary  to 
be  true.  I  therefore  hunted  about  for  other 
evidence,  and  I  found  that,  although  new  to  me, 
the  same  fact  had  been  very  commonly  ob^ei^^ed 
by  other  people.  I  found  it  observed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  also  in  England,  Here  is  a 
quotation  that  I  have  from  a  doctor  practising 
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in  Belgium  in  the  coalfields  there,  Dr.  Boens 
Boissfau  :  "  It  is  incontestable,"  says  Dr.  Boens 
BoisEeau,  "that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  less  fre- 
"  quent  in  the  class  of  c  al  miners  than  in  most 
"  other  industrial  groups,"  and  I  found  the  same 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Schoenfeld,  who  is  also 
practising  in  the  Belgium  colleries,  and  the  same 
tiling  is  said  again  in  Germany  from  the  data 
furnished  by  the  coalfields  of  Upper  Silesia  by 
Hir<,  and  a  number  of  other  authorities  that  J 
have  quoted  in  this  publication.  In  short  it  was 
a  general  fact  agreed  u|ion  by  all  the  authorities 
that  I  could  consult,  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  coal  miners  are  specially  exempt  from 
phthisis.  The  exphmation  of  that  is  doubtful. 
It  is  explained  by  the  foreigners — Hitt  and 
other  authorities — as  being  due  to  some  pro- 
tective influence  of  coal  dust,  or  if  not  of  coal 
dust,  of  some  other  thing  given  off  in  coal  mines, 
and  that  view  has  been  adopted  by  a  great  many 
people.  But  th'  re  is  another  view,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  possible,  and 
between  the  two,  I,  myself,  at  present  hesitate, 
and  that  is,  that  the  coal  miners  are  a  select 
body  of  men.  A  Tveakling  does  not  become  a 
coal  miner ;  he  would  become  a  clerk  or  a  tailor 
or  take  to  some  sedentary  empLiyment,  and  only 
strong  men  become  miners ;  moreover,  if  they 
feel  themselves  too  weak  after  they  have  begun 
it  they  abandon  it,  and  take  to  some  other 
occupation,  so  that;  tlie  coal  miner  belongs  to  a 
body  of  men  starting  from  a  different  basis — ■ 
strong  inen  from  the  beginnings  far  above  the 
average,  and  that  may  be  tlie  ex|)lanation.  But 
against  it,  is  this  to  be  urged  that  if  true  you 
ought  to  find  the  same  among  other  groups  of 
miners,  and  you  do  not  find  anything  of  the 
kind  amongst  Cornish  miners.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mortality  of  phthisis  among  the  Cornish 
miners  is  very  much  larger  than  the  average ; 
more  above  the  average  than  that  of  coal  miners 
is  below  the  average,  and  yet,  I  presume,  that 
Gtornish  mining  is  also  an  (ccupation  which 
would  not  be  taken  up  1  ly  a  weakling. 

1688.  JHow  would  the  coal  miners  compare 
with. the  soldiers? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have 
not  got  the  mortality  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  tell  what  U  the  mortality  of 
soldiers,  for  this  reason,  that  as  soon  as  a  suldier 
is  iU  he  leaves  soldi.,  ring,  or  a  great  many  of 
tlie  invalids--are  drafted  away,  so  that  the  true 
deiath  rate.  is.  very  difficult  to  find  out.  You 
only  get  the'  deaths  of  soldiers  who  die  from 
very  r.ipid  diseases.  There  is  one  other  cause 
of  the  differences  of  mortality  which  I  should 
like  to  mention,  and  which  explains  the  highest 
figures  given  in  this  table,  which  I  should  like 
to  put  in  (see  Table  E.,  JJ-  121.).  The  highest 
.figures  are  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  tlie 
temptation  of  drinkiT— to  the  facilities  of  getting 
(Jrinlf. — innkeepers,'  inn  servants,-  commercial 
travellers,  butcher.^  brewers,  and  sundry 
other  classes;  all  these  are  trades  with  an 
eriormously  high  mortality,  and  that  that 
riioi'tality  IS  caused  by  excessive  drink  is  shown 
by  "tlie  table,,  which  gives  the  industries  with 
the    hi^Kest    mortality   from    certain    selected 
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causes,  and  these  selected  causes  are  alcoholism  or 
delirium  tremens,  liver  disease,  gout,  disease  of 
the  nervous  systeni,  suicide,  disease  of  the 
urinary  system,  and  disease  of  the  heart ;  those 
being  disea-es  which  I  selected  because  they  are 
ones  wiiich  aie  usually  .supposed  to  be,  at  any 
rate,  more  or  less  attributable  to  excess,  and  I 
find  that  the  innkeeper  is  the  highest  of  all  of 
them  witli  alcoholism,  liver  disease,  and  gout, 
and  almost  the  highest  in  each  of  the  others. 
Brewers  and  butchers,  and  th-j  trades  which 
one  Would  naturally  suppose  were  likely  to 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who  would 
indulge  a  little  too  freely,  come,  all  of  them,  high 
up  in  the  list  of  mortality  from  these  selected 


causes. 


Mr.  Dale. 

1689.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  U3 
the  average  life,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  average  age  at  death,  of  those  following 
certain  leading  occupations  ? — No,  it  is  not  the 
same  thing,  and  it  is  an  erroneous  and  deceptive 
mode  of  stating  the  comparative  healthiness  of 
different  businesses,  If  you  were  to  give  the 
average  age  at  death  of  a  group  of  persons  who 
must  be  of  comparatively  advanced  age,  say,  for 
instance,  of  bishops  and  the  average  of  death  of 
a  group  of  persons  who  are  comparatively  young, 
say,  of  curates,  or  to  take  a  still  younger  group 
let  us  say,  of  shoeblacks,  you  would  doubtless 
find  that  the  average  rate  of  death  of  the  bishops 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
shoeblacks,  but  that  would  not  be  a  justification 
for  saying  that  the  one  occupation  was  healthier 
than  the  other. 

1690.  Of  course,  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
there  ?— And  there  is  a  similar  difference  always 
if  you  compare  one  business  with  another  ;  if  you 
look  at  the  ages  in  the  census  yon  will  find 
wide  differences  in  the  age  distribution  of  the 
people  following  different  trades;  consequently 
the  average  age  at  death  is  no  sure  indication. 

1691.  You  see  a  man  does  not  begin  to  follow 
the  occupation  of  bishop  at  an  early  age,  nor 
continue  to  follow  that  of  a  shoeblack  after  an 
early  age  ? — That  was  the  reason  why  I  took 
what  was  otherwise  a  bad  example.  I  wanted  to 
take  an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  my  view. 

1692.  Would  there  be  no  mode  of  soundly 
illustrating  the  healthiness  of  respective  employ- 
ments by  some  reference  to  the  age  at  death  ? — 
You  have  it  here.  In  those  figures  that  I  have 
given  you,  you  have  the  average  mortality 
per  1,000  living  of  men  between  25  and  65, 
and  I  may  say  that  in  giving  those  figures 
I  have  corrected  them  for  age  distxibution. 
It  is  necessary  to  correct  for  the  difference  of 
age  distribution,  and  the  tables  are  so  corrected. 

1693.  And  they  profess  to  give  that? — Yes, 
but  there  is  no  correction  if  you  give  simply  the 
average  age  at  death,  in  different  trades,  that 
would  be  utterly  incorrect,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  age  distribution,  and  if  there  were  a  large 
number  of  young  men  in  one  trade,  and  a  large 
number  of  old  men  in  the  other,  the  comparison 
clearly  would  be  unfair. 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

1694.  In  some  of  those  other  trades  tbey  are 
influenced  by  things  of  that  character.  Sup- 
posing coahnining,  ibr  instance,  was  to  have 
such  an  influence  upon  the  health  as  to  lead  to  a 
very  early  withdrawal  from  that  occupation  ? — I 
have  met  that  by  limiting  the  calculation  to 
men  between  25  and  65  years  of  age.  If  the 
unhealthy  miners  do  leave  their  occupation,  of 
course  that  would  reduce  the  mortality,  but  that 
is  the  case  not  only  among  coalminers  but  in 
all  occupations ;  the  unhealthy  drop  out. 

1695.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture;  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  if  the  occupation  of  coal- 
mining were  to  so  impair  the  health  of  those 
who  engage  in  it  so  as  to  compel  them  to  leave 
that  occupation  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other 
class,  it  would  so  far  vitiate  the  comparison  ? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

1696.  You  have  given  us  the  ratio  of  the 
average  mortality  at  different  periods  of  age 
between  artisans  and  the  community  generally, 
and  I  think  you  showed  that  the  chances  are 
considerably  less  for  the  artisan  of  surviving  more 
than  twenty  years  if  you  take  them  in  active 
youth  ? — Yes. 

1697.  Would  not  the  specially  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  trades  be  a  considerable  disturbing 
element  in  that  general  result  ?—  They  are 
included  in  the  aggregate.  Doubtless  if  you 
were  able  to  make  a  life  table  for  tiiese  dangerous 
trades  you  would  have  a  very  diffei'ent  result 
than  you  have  for  the  aggregate. 

1698.  But  it  is  a  general  fact  in  statistics  that 
a  few  extreme  cases  will  produce  a  great  effect 
upon  the  general  result  ? — Quite  so. 

1699.  If  from  that  result  we  could  eliminate 
the  most  dangerous  occupations,  the  general 
I'esult  would  come  out  much  more  favourable  to 
the  artisan  ? — Quite  so. 

1700.  You  would  not  say  that  there  is  any 
ground  for  stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
expectation  of  life  of  an  artisan  in  any  trade, 
except  those  particular  ones  which  are  well 
known  to  be  dangerous,  is  worse  than  that  of 
])eople  in  other  occupations  ? — No.  I  have  no 
evidence  for  separate  trades,  but  all  that  I  have 
said  as  to  expectation  of  life  has  been  said  only 
of  the  aggregate,  and  that  may  lie  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  specially 
dangerous  trades  are  included  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  rest,  for  all  I  know,  may  have  a  better 
expectation  in  life  than  the  upper  classes. 

1701.  I  believe  the  expectation  of  life  gene- 
rally has  increased  considerably  in  the  last  50 
or  60  years  in  all  classes  .' — It  has  increased 
considerably.  When  you  say  in  the  last  50  or 
60  years,  I  cannot  say  that  with  precision,  but  I 
made  a  life  table  founded  upon  the  figures  from 
1871  to  1880,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expectation  of  life  shown  in 
those  10  years  upon  the  one  made  some  20  years 
earlier  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Farr. 

1702.  The  increase  has  been  even  within  20 
years  ?  —  Dr.  Farr's  table  was  based  upon 
the  years  1838  to  1854,  and  mine  was  based 
upon  the   years    1871   to  1880.     In  that  time 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — cohtinued. 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  in  England 
and  Wales. 

1703.  Can  you  say  whether  that  improvement 
has  been  more  or  less  marked  among  the  artisan 
class  than  among  others  ? — No,  I  have  no  means 
of  saying  that. 

1704.  Have  you  any  means  of  saying  whether 
the  latio  of  early  marriages  is  affected  by  fluc- 
tuations in  wages  ?  —  Yes,  it  is  aflfected  very 
considerably ;  at  least  the  marriage  rate  varies 
in  the  most  remarkable  way,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  value  of  exports.  The  value  of  exports 
per  head  of  the  population  goes  up  and  down 
with  the  marriage  rate,  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion but  in  the  same  direction  almost  always ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  value  of  exports  per 
head  goes  up  the  marriage  rate  goes  up.  That 
is  the  first  relation.  The  next  relation  is  that 
the  marriage  rate — and  I  may  say  that  the 
marriage  rate  of  England  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  marriage  rate  of  tlxe  industrial  classes  inas- 
much as  the  preponderating  mass  of  the 
marriages  are  in  that  class — the  marriage  rate 
in  England  goes  up  and  down  with  the  amount 
of  employment  as  shown  by  tiie  returns  of  the 
various  Trades  Unions.  I  obtained  some  years  aire 
from  the  labour  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  a  number  of  Trades  Unions,  showing 
the  number  of  men  that  were  on  the  books  and 
also  the  number  of  men  that  were  out  of 
employment,  and  I  put  those  together  and  I 
found  the  most  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  fluctuations  of  the  marriage  rate  of  England 
in  its  direction,  not  in  its  amount,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  in  those  trades.  Ihey 
almost  invariably  went  up  together  and  down 
together.  When  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
increases,  the  marriage  rate  declines  ;  when  the 
proportion  falls  off,  the  marriage  rate  goes  up. 
In  the  whole  series  of  years  in  the  table  which 
I  constructed,  which  was  for  22  years,  there  were 
only  two  years  in  which  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  two  did  not 
move  together.  Directly  there  is  a  larger  amount 
of  employment,  marriage  goes  up;  directly 
there  is  a  smaller  amount  of  employment, 
marriage  goes  down;  and  that  was  not  only 
true  when  I  took  the  aggregate  of  those  various 
Trades  Unions,  but  it  was  actually  true  when  I 
took  a  single  one,  and  even  when  'l  took  a  very 
small  one.  Among  those  Trades  Unions  that  I 
dealt  withwasa  small  one,  the  Glass  Bottle  Makers 
of  Yorkshire  United  Trade  Protection  Society 
In  no  single  year  were  the  number  of  members 
of  that  society  more  than  1,600,  and  yet  the 
fluctuations  of  amount  of  employment  in  that 
little  body  of  men  was  an  index  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  marriage  rate  of  the  whole  of 
England.  How  close  the  correspondence  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
18  years,  from  1870  onwards,  which  were  the 
years  for  which  I  had  the  figures,  only  three 
times  did  the  change  in  the  marriage  rate  of 
England  and  Wales  fail  to  tally  in  its  direction 
with  the  change  in  the  amount  of  employment 
in  that  small  local  industry. 
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Professor  Marshall. 
1705.  I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  Department  and  the  industrial  statistics 
in  general.  The  historical  origin  of  a  classifi- 
cation of  occupations  adopted  by  the  Census,  I 
suppose,  had  reference  chiefly  to  health  ? — No, 
I  think  not ;  certainly  it  is  verj'  ill-suited  to  the 
purpose  if  it  was.  I  think  it  had  reference 
originally  to  economical  questions.  The  first 
division  was  simply  between  those  who  lived 
by  land  and  tliose  who  lived  by  industry. 
That  was  the  first  Census.  You  spoke  of  the 
historical  origin  of  it — that  was  the  fir.-t 
division  of  occupations. 

1706.  Is  it  not  true  that  people  are  classified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity  on 
which  they  work  ? — The  groups  are  put  for 
convenience  in  that  way,  and  they  are  arranged 
in  that  order,  but  there  is  also  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  groups,  which  allows  anyone  to  class 
the  groups  as  lie  pleases.  They  are  given  alpha- 
betically, and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they 
are  also  arranged,  as  you  say,  by  the  nature  ot 
the  commodity  more  or  less. 

1707.  But  are  there  not,  for  instance,  in  one 
heap  600,000  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  without  any  analysis  ? — I  daresay  you 
are  right.  Those  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture are  in  one  aggregate. 

1708.  Does  not  that  aggregate  include  people 
of  all  ranks  fiom  an  economical  point  of  view  ? 
—Yes. 

1709.  Are  there  not  put  down  in  full  detail 
600  people  because  they  work  in  glue  ?  —  I 
daresay. 

1710.  Again,  700  people  because  they  work 
on  combs  ? — I  am  accepting  your  figures  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  so. 

1711.  And,  similarly  with  regard  to  hair  and 
bristle,  and  again,  quills  and  feathers  ?— Quite 
so. 

1712.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  object 
could  not  be  economical? — I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  was  any  object  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  headings  were  arranged  to  make  the  best 
out  of  the  very  imperfect  materials  supplied  to 
those  who  had  to  deal  with  them.  The  material 
with  which  one  deals  at  a  census  is  so  ex- 
tremely bad  that  one  has  to  group  the  occupations 
as  best  one  may.  In  that  instance,  of  cotton, 
those  who  had  to  do  with  the  Census — I  think 
you  said  600,000  were  engaged  in  the  cotton 
industry— would  like  to  tell  you  how  many  are 
weavers,  and  how  many  are  cotton  spinners,  and 
so  on  with  other  sub-divisions,  but  the  returns 
do  not  allow  of  its  being  done.  When  a  person 
returns  "cotton  hand,"  as  they  do  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  you  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing to  which  sub-division  of  the  cotton  industry 
he  or  she  ought  to  be  put,  and  the  same  in  the 
case  with  the  other  industries.  The  fault  of  the 
Census  in  the  matter  of  these  industries  is  in 
reality  the  attempt  to  give  too  much  sub- 
division. 

1713.  You  mean  to  make  a  greater  sub- 
division than  is  possible  with  your  n»achinery  ? 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

— We  make  a  great.er  sub-division  than  the  data 
supplied  to  us  will  properly  allow. 

1714.  The  machinery  for  the  collecting  of 
statistics  is  insufiicient  for  that  ? — The  machi- 
nery for  the  collection  of  the  data  is  not  fixed 
by  the  Census  Department. 

1715.  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  Depart- 
ment. But  is  it  not  true  that  the  Census  of 
1851  did  undertake  a  considerable  number  of 
economic  inquiries  of  great  interest,  for  instance, 
that  it  told  us  in  detail  how  many  farmers 
there  were  employing  no  labourer,  viz.,  91,000  ; 
while  there  were  33,000  employing  one  labourer ; 
27,000  employing  two  labourers,  and  so  on  ? — 
It  gave  figures  professing  to  state  those  things. 

1716.  And  it  did  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  employers  in  all  trades  ? — I  believe  so,  or  at 
any  rate  in  many  trades. 

1717.  And  it  is  ti'ue,  is  it  not,  that  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  signed  by  almost  every 
economist  in  the  county  and  by  all  the  leading 
statistical  societies  requesting  that  certain  infor- 
mation of  this  kind  should  be  obtained  ? — I 
believe  something  of  the  kind  was  done. 

1718.  I  believe  that  it  was  brought  before 
your  notice  officially  ?— I  am  only  hesitating  as 
to  what  were  the  exact  terms  of  the  memorial. 
I  know  that  a  paper  was  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  asking  for  some 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  tabulation. 

1719.  Yes,  I  think,  you  were  asked  to  make 
an  official  report  upon  that  paper,  were  you  not  ? 
— Very  possibly  ;  probably  it  was  so.  I  do  not 
remember  actually  the  fact. 

1720.  And  was  not  there  in  consequence  a 
departmental  inquiry  made,  with  Mr.  Courtney 
as  chairman  ? — There  was. 

1721.  Was  not  evidence  given  by  you  that  the 
enumerators  at  present  employed  by  the  Census 
Department  were  not  capable  of  conducting  an 
elaborate  inquiry? — They  certainly  are  not 
capable  of  conducting  an  elaborate  inquiry,  but 
their  business  is  not  to  conduct  an  inquiry.  I 
think  you  must  misunderstand  the  function  of 
the  enumerator;  his  business  is  to  distribute 
schedules  and  collect  them,  and  to  copy  them 
out. 

1722.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  have  read  with 
great  tntetest  the  discription  which  you  gave  of 
the  way  in  which  those  enumerators  collected 
their  materials,  and  the  way  in  which  they  did 
their  work.  Do  you  recollect  saying  that  the 
appointment  of  those  enumerators  had  to  be 
made  by  the  registrar.  You  were  asked  "  Has 
"  he  any  interest  in  any  other  way  except  that 
"  trouble  ? "  and  you  answered  "  He  has  a  bit 
"  of  patronage;  the  patronage  of  appointing 
"  his  friends  to  these  small  posts,  nothing  more 
"  than  that "  ?— Yes. 

1723.  Then  I  think  you  were  asked  as  to 
what  conditions  and  qualifications  those  enu- 
merators shouM  have,  and  I  think  you  said  that 
you  d(jubted  whether  40,000  men  could  be  got 
for  a  temporary  job.  Is  that  so  ? — Quite  so ; 
having  those  qualifications, 
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172-4.  Who  would  be  really  qualified  for 
carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  tliem 
properly  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  stated  thaf. 
There  are  ceitain  qualifications  laid  down  for  an 
enumerator  and  I  think  I  said  that  it  would  be 
very  difticuit  to  find  40,000  available  men  who 
possessed  those  qualificafiions. 

1725.  Then,  in  .inswer  to  Mr.  Whttmore,  who 
asked  if  you  "  could  get  a  more  competent  class  of 
"  enumerators,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  reduce 
"  the  number  of  enumerators,"  you  replied  "  No, 
"  I  scai'cely  think  it  would.  I  think  the  more 
"  co;iipetent  a  man  is,  the  longer  he  would  take 
"  in  doing  the  work  ;  he  would  read  the 
"  schedules  through  and  see  that  they  were 
"  properly  filled  up.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
"  present  enumerators,  as  a  rule,  do  nut  do 
"  that "  ? — They  certainly  do  not ;  at  least,  if 
they  do,  they  do  it  to  no  effect. 

1726.  Is  not  then  the  statement  that  more 
detailed  statistics  cannot  be  obtained  merely 
this :  that  we  have  not  got  the  inachinery  for 
obtaining  it  ? — Doubtless  that  is  all  that  is 
stated.  The  fac^s  exist.  If  you  could  elicit 
them  by  any  method,  well  and  good,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  mode  in  which  you  are  to  get 
them. 

1727.  Is  not  the  description  you  gave  of  the 
English  investigators  in  great  contrast  with  that 
of  the  investigators  by  which  the  returns,  say, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  are  got  ? — Yes,  but 
again,  would  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
enumerators  are  not  investigators  ;  the  enumera- 
tors are  distributors  and  collectors  of  schedules. 

1728.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  of  obtaining  the  Census  all  on 
one  day,  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the 
collectors  reading  through  the  schedules,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  filled  up  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  they  could  do  it.    The  40,000  em  ployed 

-it  is  not  quite  40,000,  but  above  30,000— 
would  not  have  time  to  read  through  the 
schedules,  nor  if  they  did,  are  they  men  who 
are  competent  to  correct  them. 

1729.  The  investigators  in  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  are  instructed  beforehand,  orally  and 
in  writing,  are  they  not  ? — I  have  read  that 
passage,  and  I  know  nothing  more,  except  that 
passage  which  you  are  quoting,  and  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  it  I  know  noth'ng. 

1730.  And  with  similar  inachinery  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  much  more  accurate  sta- 
tistics in  England  ? — Doubtless,  if  you  had 
skille«l  investigators,  you  would  get  a  better 
result,  and  a  more  accurate  result,  than  you  will 
by  the  present  plan,  when  there  is  no  investigator 
at  all,  but  each  individual,  educated  or  not,  fills 
up  his  own  schedule  and  makes  such  accurate  or 
inaccurate  statement  as  he  plea.ses.  The  g;  eat 
mass  of  people  are  absolutely  incompetent  to  fill 
up  a  schedule ;  not  only  the  working  men,  but 
persons  in  what  are  called  the  educated  classes 
cannot  and  du  not  fill  up  the  schedule  properly  at 
all,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  that  very  imperfect 
material;  as  long  as  you  leave  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
individual  householder  to  fill  up  his  schedule,  so 
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long  you  will  be  unable  to  get  any  industrial 
statistici  worth  having  for  economical  purposes. 

1731.  And  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  for  economical  purposes  statistics  distin- 
guishing banisters  from 'solicitors,  compositors' 
from  pressmen,  iron  founders  from  puddlers 
hewers  from  other  miners,  underground  men 
from  overground  men,  and  so  on  ? — Such  a 
distinction  would  give  interesting  information  • 
what  practical  ut0.ity  it  possesses  you  will  be 
more  c  nnpetent  to  state  than  I  am. 

1732.  If  there  was  a  department,  whether 
attached  to  the  Registrar  Genera,rs  office  or 
separate,  which  was  entriisted  witH  economic 
inquiries  similar  to  those  conducted  in  Germany 
and  in  some  States  of  America,  would  you  think 
that  any  great  harm  would  arise  from  the 
spreading  of  those  returns  over  several  weeks  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
it  under  a  much  longer  time  than  several  weeks, 
unless  you  had  such  a;)  iinny  of  investigators  as 
may"  be  practically  put  out  of  the  question.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  American  census, 
when  they  made  in(iuiries  into  tishihg,  had  a 
body  of  men  going  about  for' more  than  a  year 
round  the  coast,  and  finding  out  all  about  the 
habits  of  fish,  about  the  life  of  fishermen,  and 
the  nature  of  their  nets,  and  everything  else 
that  had  a  bearing  upon  that  occupation.  You 
could  not  do  it  in  a  few  weeks — I  imagine  not. 

1733.  So  that  really  the  question  of  whether 
we  can  have  industrial  statistics  would  depend 
upon  having  a  department  with  trained  officials 
working  not  more  than  one  day,  but  spreading 
their  work  over  a  longer  time  ? — It  certainly 
could  not  be  done  by  the  present  machinery. 

1734.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  needed 
a  common  centre  in  which  all  industrial  statistics 
should  be  adjusted,  including  those  that  come  at 
present  from  the  Registrar  General's  office,  the 
factory  inspecturs,  and  the  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Agriculture? — I  am  not  certain  that  I  quite  under- 
stand the  question,  but  I  take  you  to  ask  whether 
I  think  there  should  be  one  otticeto  deal  with  all 
this  variety  of  subject'.  I  think,  in  their  present 
state,  no  good  would  be  got  by  one  digest.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  with  the  present 
d-ata  to  make  the  returns  any  better  than  is 
done  in  the  Census  office.  The  material  is  so 
bad  that  it  does  not  allow  of  such  returns  as  you 
would  consider  valuable,  and  I  do  not  think  if 
one  central  office  had  to  deal  with  it,  alnd  also 
with  the  returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
from  factory  inspectors,  that  any  improvement 
would  be  made  in  them  as  the  data  exist  at 
present. 

1735.  Do  you  think  that  the  fundamental 
necessity  is  the  formation  of  an  industrial 
statistical  department  that  should  have  trained 
officers  making  its  investigations  accuiately  ?— 
I  think  that  the  primary  thing  is  to  devise  some 
plan  for  getting  accurate  data.  You  cannot  get 
accurate  statistics  of  any  kind  until  you  have 
accurate  data,  but  at  present  no  machinery 
exists  for  the  collecting  of  accurate  data. 
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Qiv  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1738.  Did  the  figures  that  you  gave  us  with 
respect  to  the  yreponderance  of  infant  mortality 
among  the  industrial  classes  relate  to  the  whole 
country  of  England  and  Wales,  to  all  the  indus- 
trial classes  ? — My  observations  related  to  the 
whole  country,  but  the  evidence  that  Ijgave  was 
siu)ply  that  in  those  areaa  that  one  kn,ew  to  be 
mainly  inhabited  by  industrial  classes  the 
infantile  mortality  was  excessively  high.  For 
instance,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  that  county 
is,  we  know,  more  largely  inhabited  by  the 
industrial  classes  than  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Well,  in  the  county  of  Durham  the  infantile 
mortality  is  excessively  high,  much  higher  than 
in  Surrey,  and  so  also  in  all  factory  towns  and 
manufacturing  towns  the  infantile  mortality  is 
excessively  high. 

1737.  And  these  curious  figures  that  you  gave 
as  to  the  excessive  preponderance  of  infant  mor- 
tality from  certain  causes  on  Saturday  night, 
what  do  you  say  about  them  ? — They  were 
exclusively  based  upon  cases  in  which  an  inquest 
had  been  held,  and  were  taken  from  all  England. 
When  a,  coroner  holds  an  inquest  and  a  verdict 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued, 
is  found,  he  sends  the  finding  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper  tp  our  office,  and  I  took  a  bundle  of 
these  findipgs  from  all  parts  of  England,  in- 
discriminately, and  they  formed  the  basis  of 
that  table  that  I  put  in.  Thiy  were  from  all 
parts  of  England,  and  not  from  parts  specially 
selected  because  they  were  industrial  centres, 
but  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  figures  mainly 
relate  to  the  industrial  classes  where  the  wages 
are  usually  paid  on  Saturday. 

1788.  Would  they  apply,  in  your  opinion,  to 
theindustr  ial  classes  generally,  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  for  instance,  as  well  as  the  industrial 
classes  in  towns  ? — Yes,  f  took  them  out  sepa- 
rately on  a  small  scale  for  some  agricultural 
counties  and  for  some  industrial  towns,  and  also 
for  portions  of  London,  and  also  for,  I  think, 
Liverpool,  and  I  found  in  every  case,  invariably 
in  each  group  that  I  took,  the  same  facts  came 
out ;  it  was  universal. 

1739.  But  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  rate 
of  infantile  mortality  generally  was  less  among 
the  agricultural  population  than  among  the  town 
population  ?^Yos. 


Table  A. — Aveeagb  Ages  of  Bachelohs  in  different 
Occupations,  and  of  their  Wives,  at  Time  op  Mae- 
EiAGE,  1884-85. 


Occupations. 

Baehelor.'i. 

Spinsters. 

Miner.^ 

24- 06 

22-46 

Textile  hands   - 

24-38 

23  ■  43 

Shoemaker.s,  tailors 

24-92 

24-31 

Artisans 

25-35 

23-70 

Labourers 

25-56 

23-66 

Commercial  olerlij 

26-25 

24-43 

Shopkeepers,  shopmta 

26-67 

24-22 

Farmers  and  sods 

29-23 

26-91 

Professional  and  independent  class 

31   22 

26-40 

Table  0.— Distkibution  over  the  Week  of  Deaths  of 
Infants  on  which  Inquests  were  held  (1890). 


Day  of  Week. 


Proportion  per  1,000. 


Suffocation 
in  Bed. 


Other  Causes. 


Sunday 

283 

180 

Monday   - 

124 

133 

Tuesday                          - 

137 

14r) 

Wednesday 

116 

139 

Thursday 

115 

136 

Friday      -                          -             . 

107 

128 

Saturday 

118 

140 

1,000 

1,000 

Note. — This  table  is  based,  on  2,020  inquest  cases  in  yarioui 
parts  of  the  country,  in  767  of  which  cases  the  cause  of  death 
was  returned  as  suffocation  in  bed.  In  interpreting  this  table, 
it  mujt  bs  held  in  mind  that  the  deaths  from  overlying  on  any 
given  night  will  be  referred  to  the  day  succeeding  that  night. 


Table  B. Age-Distkibution  per  1,000  of  Bachelors  in  different  Occupaiions,  and  of  their  Wives,  at 

Time  op  Maekiage,  1884-5. 


Ages. 

Miners. 

Textile 
Factory 
Hands. 

Labourers. 

Artisans. 

Shoe- 
makers and 
Tailors. 

Shop- 

keep'ers  and 

Shopmen. 

Commercial 
Clerks. 

Farmers 

and 
Farmers* 

Sons. 

Professional 

and  In- 
dependent 
Class. 

1. 

g 

a 

a 

,1' 

S 

i 

is 

1 

s 
fa 

i 
i 

-1 

1 

s 

a 
1 

1 

CD 

S 

o 

■  i-~                   1 

( 

Under  ag«  - 

|ias 

,43S 

iI44 

337 

121 

318 

109 

288 

172 

-   276 

66 

326 

37 

197 

31 

111 

7 

ia7 

21—25    I           -               -           - 

;535 

,3SS 

35S 

432 

465. 

408 

,480 

448 

477 

413- 

413 

-449 

432 

460 

253 

396 

14.1 

402 

25-30  -              -■;'•■■ 

228 

123 

205 

14a 

277 

184 

278 

102 

,232 

183 

333- 

232 

379 

202 

349 

262 

37G 

278 

SO-.'iS           -      ~-     '■- 

47 

'  SO 

58 

49 

88 

64 

73 

48 

76' 

■     79 

138 

-    62 

130 

61- 

217 

115 

372 

107 

35-40:- 

'  14 

11 

'   16 

:  18 

29 

20 

26 

IB 

23 

30 

63- 

18- 

13 

17 

76 

66 

08 

34 

43—46                '     --    ''-' 

.     6 

4 

12- 

-    -7 

:  18 

9- 

-    17 

8 

6 

10 

19 

7 

11 

7 

47 

20 

43 

24 

45—50 

-■ 

'     4 

:  -5 

4 

7 

5' 

'    i 

4' 

8 

4 

8- 

6 

6 

3 

14 

20 

26 

11 

60  and  upwards    - \     ^-_ 

1 

^     1_ 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

2 

' 

0 

4.- 

.___—. 

2 

3 

14 

11 

34 

17 

,;  .    . 

-tc':.t 

- 

P 

1 

120 
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Table  D.— Compieative  Moktalitt  of  Males,  25-65  Teaks  of  Age,  in  dipfekent  Occupations  ; 

from  all  and  Several  Causes,  1880-1-2. 


Males  from  23  to  65  Tears  of  Age. 

1 

O   . 

k. 

o 

got 

Profciiion  or  Trade. 

°  5 

1 

> 

1 

■s  . 
n 

o 

'o 
"s 

P 

'i 
'a 

A 

ll 
O 

It 

is 
n 

CO 

ll 

B 

5 

t 
13 

.1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Clergyitmn,  priest,  minister 

1,000 

180 

12 

170 

116 

116 

92 

28 

49 

4 

9 

— 

11 

207 

Barrister,   olicitor              .              .              -              - 

1,514, 

231 

38 

173 

208 

169 

139 

123 

4B 

23 

8 

- 

69 

284 

Physician,  lurgeon,  general  practitioner 

2,018 

334 

43 

295 

222 

250 

166 

183 

74 

23 

22 

- 

84 

320 

Farmer,  grazier 

1,135 

146 

31 

161 

185 

178 

56 

74 

64 

11 

4 

— 

6t 

191 

Labourer  in  10  agricultural  counties 

1,261 

144 

16 

174 

219 

281 

40 

36 

77 

2 

2 

- 

59 

211 

Gai-dener,  nurseryman 

1,077 

113 

20 

147 

218 

200 

70 

32 

40 

4 

2 

— 

43 

188 

Fisherman 

1,433 

146 

23 

275 

194 

162 

25 

68 

02 

7 

- 

- 

273 

208 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

2,665 

241 

29 

288 

646 

613 

117 

97 

56 

69 

20 

— 

151 

348 

Commercial  traveller 

1,705 

250 

66 

180 

432 

264 

79 

110 

47 

41 

11 

- 

65 

170 

Brewer  -                                           .              -              - 

2,448 

2S9 

20 

297 

601 

424 

99 

173 

83 

45 

16 

- 

116 

316 

Innkeeper,  publican,  spirit,  wine,  beer  dealer 

2,736 

360 

47 

262 

531 

390 

149 

4,32 

67 

99 

23 

- 

81 

.306 

Grocer 

1,387 

192 

31 

192 

300 

209 

86 

94 

66 

18 

4 

- 

25 

180 

Draper,  Manchester  warehouseman 

1,588 

196 

9 

135 

641 

232 

67 

63 

68 

14 

4 

— 

41 

218 

Butclicr 

2,104 

250 

41 

237 

470 

375 

99 

173 

69 

41 

9 

— 

63 

2S7 

Baker,  conlectioner 

1,723 

245 

47 

230 

381 

334 

72 

83 

47 

27 

4 

- 

38 

209 

Tailor 

1,890 

2^9 

2!) 

228 

513 

335 

81 

80 

76 

20 

7 

— 

32 

224 

Shoemaker 

1,658 

219 

31 

205 

457 

282 

79 

68 

64 

7 

2 

— 

31 

233 

Printer 

1,926 

162 

14 

167 

829 

299 

54. 

50 

58 

6 

— 

9 

43 

236 

Earthenware  manufacture 

3,133 

252 

* 

288 

851 

1,160 

88 

88 

61 

14 

— 

18 

43 

270 

Cotton,  linen  manufacture  (Lancashire) 

1.957 

255 

* 

201 

489 

487 

68 

77 

68 

5 

— 

— 

54 

273 

"Wool  manufacture  ( Yorkshire) 

1,856 

228 

27 

266 

462 

369 

66 

65 

72 

7 

— 

— 

49 

257 

Ho-iiTv  manufacture  ( I.eicHstcrshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire). 
All  Jlalts                                  (ditto) 

1,200 

206 

40 

187 

302 

207 

76 

29 

41 

2 

— 

_ 

29 

172 

1,491 

180 

31 

192 

295 

254 

07 

03 

60 

13 

3 

_ 

92 

252 

Builder,  mason,  bricklayer 

1,743 

158 

25 

205 

463 

362 

88 

54 

61 

9 

5 

_ 

81 

Mi 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier 

2,162 

300 

38 

262 

442 

333 

180 

86 

68 

22 

18 

88 

131 

254 

Carpenter,  joiner 

1,475 

160 

31 

187 

367 

239 

70 

65 

5t 

7 

4 

_ 

68 

223 

Cutler,  scissors  maker 

2,354 

342 

♦ 

200 

667 

700 

63 

54 

66 

5 

_ 

_ 

31 

236 

File  maker 

2,998 

471 

» 

321 

779 

629 

221 

74 

58 

6 

— 

'74 

11 

.362 

Blacksmith                            -                            -          - 

1,750 

171 

20 

218 

388 

367 

79 

56 

63 

14 

— 



88 

286 

Miner  (Durham  and  Northumberland) 

1,570 

158 

9 

189 

243 

219 

47 

59 

61 

7 





353 

225 

All  Males            (ditto) 

1,723 

206 

23 

243 

.320 

279 

51 

65 

74 

23 





176 

261 

Miner  (Lancashire) 

1,671 

149 

* 

173 

225 

412 

43 

.32 

58 

5 





356 

218 

All  Males  (ditto) 

2,246 

255 

27 

239 

•t,-,o 

662 

77 

76 

81 

31 

2 



117 

309 

Miner  ("West  Riding) 

1,388 

108 

9 

158 

21)0 

309 

41 

38 

•56 

2 





290 

177 

All  Males  (ditto) 

1,854 

212 

29 

227 

423 

3S3 

65 

67 

70 

13 

2 

_ 

113 

250 

Miner  (Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire) 

1,320 

115 

9 

106 

212 

24« 

32 

31 

61 

7 

293 

206 

All  Males              (ditto)                                 -       - 

1,522 

178 

27 

185 

299 

266 

64 

74 

59 

16 

2 

118 

244 

Miner  (Staffordshire)            -              -              -          - 

1,671 

146 

5 

187 

183 

468 

68 

36 

80 

2 

309 

217 

Al!  Male-  (ditto) 

1,811 

210 

23 

214 

313 

406 

67 

77 

70 

16 

4 

136 

276 

Miner  (South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire) 

l,94t 

108 

7 

216 

299 

527 

61 

43 

63 

9 

412 

199 

All  Males              (ditto) 

1,809 

174 

14 

205 

363 

.376 

71 

67 

70 

13 

2 

221 

233 

Mean  for  coal  miners 

1,603 

136 

8 

175 

227 

353 

60 

42 

63 

6 

338 

212 

Miner  (Xorth  Riding  and  other  Ironstone  Districts) 

1,500 

92 

20 

115 

254 

371 

41 

25 

25 

14 

371 

172 

Mmcr  (Cornwall) 

3,308 

210 

7 

200 

1,241 

824 

68 

72 

101 

4 

210 

371 

All  Males  (ditto) 

1,596 

178 

23 

160 

365 

297 

52 

4« 

65 

7 

2 

106 

291 

Stone,  slate  quarrier 

2,018 

149 

20 

164 

554 

493 

43 

45 

68 

9 

266 

207 

Coitermonger,  hawker,  street  seller 

3,379 

372 

79 

408 

854 

755 

124 

85 

119 

34 

5 

- 

95 

449 

All  Males  (England  and  Wales)    - 

1,799 

214 

25 

1 

1 

216 

396 

327 

74 

70 

68 

18 

5. 

2 

121 
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TiBtE  E. — COMPAKATIVE  MOETiLITY  of  MaLES  WoEKING 

in    AiE   of   dififerent    Desebbs    of    Pueity,    from 
Phthisis  and  Diseases  of  the  Kespieatoby  Oegans. 


Phthisis. 

Diseases  of 

Respiratory 

System. 

The  Two 
together. 

Fishermen 

194 

162 

356 

Agriculturists 
Grocers 

207 
300 

219 
209 

426 
509 

Drapers 
Tailors 

541 
513 

232 
335 

773 
848 

Printers 

829 

299 

1,128 

Table  F. — Compaeativb  Moetality  of  Males  in  certain 
Dust-inhaling  Occupations  from  Phthisis  and 
Diseases  of  the  Rbspieatoey  Oegans. 


Phthisis. 

Diseases  of 
Respiratory 

System. 

The  Two 
together. 

Coal  miner 

Carpenter,  joiner 

Baker,  confectioner 

Mason,  builder,  bricklayer 

Wool  manufacture  - 

Cotton  manufacture 

Quarry  man 

Cutler 

File  maker 

Earthenware  manufacture 

Cornish  miner 

227 
367 
381 
453 
462 
489 
554 
667 
779 
851 
1,241 

353 
239 
334 
362 
369 
487 
493 
700 
629 
1,160 
824 

580 

606 

715 

815 

831 

976 

1,047 

1,367 

1,408 

2,011 

2,065 

Fisherman 

194 

162 

356 

Table  G-. — Deaths  Eegisteeed  as  caused  by  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,  1871-90. 


Under 
15 


15- 


20- 


I 


25- 


35- 


45- 


65 
and 
over. 


Crushing,  fall  of  coal,  stone,  &c. 

Fall  in  shaft  pit 

Machinery,  explosion  of  boiler 

Waggon,  tram,  tub 

Drowning 

Blasting   - 

Firedamp 

Choke-damp,  suffocation 

Otherwise,  or  not  stated 


Numbers  enumerated  as  living  at  the  Census  of 
1881. 


491 
9 '2 
51 

731 

14 

5 

209 
37 
52 


1,682 


23,301 


Mean  annual  death-rate  from  accidents  in  coal  j     3 '61 
mines  per  1,000  living. 


1,097 

148 

61 

721 

19 

30 

531 

101 

106 


2,814 


65,085 


2'16 


1,199 

144 

24 

270 

18 

52 

541 

83 

48 


2,379 


2,154 
305 

42 
312 

42 
133 
957 
158 


61,779 


1,828 
248 

44 
267 

20 

92 
606 
103 

79 


4,189     3,287 


159,965 


1-93 


2-34 


1,364 

188 

35 

255 

22 

49 

380 

61 

69 


747 

103 
16 

200 
11 
23 

141 
40 
54 


199 

44 

10 

106 

3 

4 

40 

12 

22 


All 
Ages. 


2,423     1,335        440 


60,945         7,589 


3-08 


2-90 


9,079 

1,272 
283 

2,862 
149 
3S8 

3,405 
595 
516 


18,549 


378,664 


2-45 


489 
69 
15 

154 

8 

21 

184 
32 
28 


1,000 


Table  H. Occupations  with  Highest  Moetalities  from  certain  Selected  Causes. 


Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

Alcoholism. 

Liver  Disease. 

Gout. 

System. 

Innkeeper  - 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

99 

Innkeeper 

432 

Innkeeper 

23 

File-maker 

471 

59 

Physician,  surgeon 

183 

Physician,  surgeon 

22 

Costermonger 

372 

45 

Brewer 

173 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

20 

Innkeeper 

360 

Butcher  - 

41 

Butcher  - 

173 

Plumber,   painter,   gla- 

18 

Cutler 

34? 

Commercial  traveller 
Costermonger    - 
Baker        -            -        " 
Physician,  surgeon 
Barrister,  solicitor 
Plumber,    painter,    gla- 
zier. 
Tailor 
Grocer 

41 

Barrister,  solicitor 

123 

zier. 

Physician,  surgeon 

334 

34 

Commercial  traveller    - 

110 

Brewer     -             -         - 

16 

Plumber,  painter,   gla- 

300 

27 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

97 

Commercial  traveller 

11 

zier. 

25 

Grocer  - 

94 

Clergyman,          priest. 

9 

Brewer 

259 

23 

Earthenware   manufac- 

88 

minister. 

Tailor  - 

2.'59 

22 

ture. 
Plumber,   painter,  gla- 

86 

Butcher 
Barrister,  solicitor 

9 
8 

Cotton  manufacture 
Earthenware   manufac- 

255 

252 

20 

18 

zier. 
Tailor 

86 

Tailor 
Costermonger 

7 
5 

ture. 
Butcher 

250 

Costermonger 

85 

Builder,  mason,  &c. 

5 

Commercial  traveller 

250 

Baker      - 

83, 

Baker 

245 

Cotton  manufacture 

77 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

241 

Farmer 

74 

Barrister,  solicitor 

231 

File-maker 

74 

Woollen  manufacture  - 

228 

Cornish  miner 

72 

Shoemaker 

219 

All  males  -            -        - 

18 

All  males         -    .  ~ 

70- 

All  males 

5 

All  males 

214 

U    784*9, 
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Suicide. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System. 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  SysteiD. 

Costermonger 

79 

File-maker 

221 

Costermonger 

408 

Commerciil  traveller 

56 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier 

180 

File-maker  - 

324 

Innkeeper,  &c. 

47 

Physician,  surgeon 

166 

Brewer     -                         -            - 

297 

Baker 

47 

Innkeeper    - 

149 

Physician,  surgeon 

295 

Physician,  surgeon 

43 

Barrister,  solicitor 

139 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

288 

Butcher  - 

41 

Costermonger 

124 

Earthenware  manufacture 

288 

Hosiery  manufacture  - 

40 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

117 

Fisherman  -            - 

275 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier 

38 

Brewer 

99 

Woollen  manufacture 

255 

Barrister,  solicitor 

38 

Butcher 

99 

Innkeeper   -            -            -        - 

252 

Farmer 

31 

Clergyman,  priest,  minister 

92 

Plumber,  painter,  glazier  - 

252 

Carpenter 

31 

Builder 

88 

Butcher 

237 

Shoemaker  -            -            -        - 

31 

Earthenware  manufacture 

88 

Baker      - 

236 

Grocer     - 

31 

Grocer 

86 

Tailor 

228 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

23 

Tailor 

81 

Blacksmith           .            -            . 

218 

Tailor 

29 

Commercial  traveller 

79 

Miner  (S.  Wales)    - 

216 

Woollen  manufacture 

27 

Shoemaker  - 

79 

Builder,  mason,  &c. 

25 

Blacksmith 
Hosiery  manufacture 

79 
76 

All  males 

25 

All  males 

74 

All  males 

216 

The  figures  in  Tables  D.,  E.,  F.,  and  H.  are  the  deaths  that  occurred  annually  in  1880-1-2  in  116,261  males  of 
each  occupation,  of  whom  75,396  were  between  25  and  45,  and  40,865  between  45  and  65  years  of  age.  This 
pODulation  was  selected  as  being  that  in  which  1,000  deaths  of  clergymen  occurred  annually.  The  figures  can  be 
conrerted  into  death-rates  per  1,000  by  multiplying  them  by  •008601. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourued  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  28th  October  1892. 


Present : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hod.  Sir  Michael   E.  Hicks- 
Beach,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,Q.C.,M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 
Mr.  AV.  Abraham,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 


Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshall. 
Mr.  A.  Hewleit. 
Mr.  G.  Livesey. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 


Mr.  John  Burnett 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 


.GE,J 


Joint  Secretaries. 


Mr.  John  Malcolm  Ludlow,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1740.  What  position  do  you  occupy? — I 
occupy  no  position  at  present  except  that  of 
ex-Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Savings  Bank  Inspection 
Committee,  that  is  perhaps  the  only  approach 
to  nn  official  position  that  I  hold. 

1741.  But  you  were  for  manyyear^  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  were  you  not  ? — Yes,  I 
was  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  England, 
and  afterwards  Chief  Registrar  from  the  year 
1875  to  the  year  1891. 

1742.  And  before  that  time  you  were  Secretary 
I  think,  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly 
Societies  ? — For  four  years,  from  1870  to  1874, 
when  I  drew  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875. 

1743.  You  have  taken  very  great  interest  in 
the  subjects  on  which  you  are  about  to  give 
evidence,  have  you  not  ? — I  liave,  I  may  say, 
since  the  year  1846,  when  I  first  began  to  visit 
amongst  the  poor  as  a  district  visitor  and  other- 
wise, understanrling  very  little  of  what  I  saw, 
but  it  came  to  be  profitable  afterwards. 

1744.  What  are  the  points  on  which  you 
propose  to  give  evidence  to  us  to-day  ? — I  am 
ready  to  give  evidence  to  any  extent  within  my 
competence,  but  perhaps  the  subject  of  my 
examination  is  to  be  confined  to  friendly 
societies  which  have  formed  only  a  small  part,  I 
may  say,  of  the  subjects  which  have  occupied 
me.  I  should  say  it  appears  to  me  that 
friendly  societies  h^ive  a  very  indirect  bearing 
only  upon  the  labour  question,  and  one  that  it 
is  alinosl  impossible  to  measure  accurately. 

1745.  By  the  labour  question  you  mean  the 
que^ion  of  wages  and  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed! — I  do.  Of  course 
the  membership  of  a  friendly  society  may  tell 
in  two  ways  upon  the  position  of  the  worker  as 
such.  So  far  as  he  requires  to  keep  up  his 
contributions,  that  gives  him  an  interest  also  in 
keeping  up  his  wages ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fear  of  forfeiting  his  benefits  by  falHng  into 
arrears  may  act  as  a  check  to  some  extent  to 
labour  conflicts.  The  extent  to  which  this 
operates  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 


Sir  Michael  Flicks-Beach — continued. 

the  number  of  members  of  a  trades  union  who 
are  also  members  of  friendly  societies.  Tiiat  I 
believe  ifc  is  impossible  ta  measure,  but  I  may 
say  that  the  secretary  of  a  large  trade  union, 
Mr.  Hay  of  the  Ironfounders,  who  I  believe 
has  been  examined  before  the  Commission,* 
latelj?  told  me  that  most  of  th»  members  of  his 
union  were  members  of  a  friendly  society,  and 
some  of  them  of  two  or  three  societies. 

1746.  Can  you  say  whether  those  members  to 
whom  he  alluded  were  also  contributors  to  the 
benefit  fund  of  his  union  for  sick  benefit  and 
superannuation  purposes  ? — I  believe  that  such 
contribution  is  compulsory,  but  I  could  not  say ; 
he  did  not  state  it. 

1747.  I  mean  you  do  not  know  how  far,  if  at 
all,  working  men  use  the  union  for  trade  pur- 
poses and  the  friendly  societies  for  those  other 
purposes  ? — Of  course  if  they  use  the  friendly 
society  it  must  be  for  those  other  purposes,  but 
whether  they  also  call  upon  the  trades  union 
fcir  benefit  I  could  not  say  from  personal 
experience.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fact 
of  a  friendly  society  being  exclusively  connected 
with  a  particular  employment  does  not  obviate 
trade  disputes.  That  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
t'.ie  miners,  who  have  very  large  friendly 
societies  of  their  own,  and  nevertheless  we  have 
seen  very  serious  labour  conflicts  in  the  mining 
industry. 

1748.  Bat  do  you  think  that  a  friendly 
society  supported  by  employers  in  any 
particular  industry,  and  confined  to  persons  in 
their  employment  may  not  have  the  eflect  of 
preventing  disputes? — I  could  not  say  .from 
personal  experience,  but  there  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  had  large  and  important  labour 
conflicts  in  the  mining  industry  which  is  the 
one  of  all  that  lias  the  most  powerful  friendly 
societies  confined  to  its  members.      You  must 

*  The  Iron  FouDders'  Friendly  Society,  of  which  Mr.  VV.  11. 
Hey  is  Secretary,  has  not  given  verbal  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  but  information  is,  given  in  "  Answers  to  the 
Schedules,  Group  A."  [C.-6795.— vii.],Nos.4J~56,  pp.  18-22, 
63-65,  100-103,  141-144.— G.  D. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicls-Beach — continued. 

be  yourself  aware  that  they  form  a  peculiar 
class  amongst  friendly  societies  and  not  a  very 
numerous  one.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  one 
friendly  society  benefit  which  does  bear  directly 
upon  the  labour  question,  that  of  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  members  when  on  travel 
in  search  of  employment,  but  it  is  a  very 
subordinate  and  inconsiderable  one.  JBub  there 
is  also  another  benefit  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  labour  question,  that  of  relief 
to  members  in  distressed  circumstances. 

1749.  Before  you  come  to  that  let  me  ask  you 
whether  the  first  benefit,  the  benefit  to  which 
you  have  just  alluded,  the  relief  or  maintenance 
of  inembers  when  on  travel  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, is  not  falling  into  disuse  in  the  trades 
unions  ? — It  is  falling  into  great  disuse  in  the 
trade  unions  I  understand,  and  is  being  replaced 
more  and  more,  according  to  Mr.  Howell,  by  a 
practice  of  paying  fares  to  jobs  when  they  are 
found.* 

I7o0.  But  it  is  still  retained  by  most  of  the 
great  affiliated  societies,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
very  subordinate ;  j'ou  will  find  the  figuies  very 
trifling  compared  to  those  of  other  benefits. 

1751.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  relief  of  men 
in  distressed  cii  cumstances  I — Yes  ;  that  also 
is  a  benefit  which  has  a  bearing  upon  tjje 
labour  question.,.  There  is  clearly  nothing  to 
prevent  a  friendly  society  from  granting  dis- 
tress benefit  to  members  thrown  out  of  work 
after  a  trade  conflict  has  ceased,  or  when  they 
have  no  part  in  it;  for  instance,  when  a  cessation 
of  work  is  caused  by  a  strike  in  one  trade  and 
throws  out  of  employment  men  in  antither  one ; 
and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  some 
of  the  smaller  orders  are  not  sometimes  rather 
blind  to  the  existence  of  a  trade  conflict  in 
relieving  their  members  in  distressed  circum- 
stances; but  anyhow  the  benefit  is  still  ii  very 
inconsiderable  one,  and  is  generally  provided 
for  either  by  a  levy,  or  at  all  events  by  a  very 
small  contribution. 

1752.  Are  there  not  some  societies  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  but  not  as 
friendly  societies,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  members  out  of  employment  ? — There 
are  ;  there  are  not  many  of  tijem,  but  some  of 
tht-m  are  important.f  They  have  none  of  the 
p^ivile-e?.,  s  called,  of  frien(dy  socitrties,  btit  they 
enjoj-  ^^lIat  I  may  call  their  general  rights. 

i753.  How  do  you  define  tliat  ? — Privileges 
suci:  as  exemption  irom  stamp  duties,  the  obtain- 
ing of  certificates  of  clpnth  at  a  low  cost  and  so 
forth ;  these  SLcieties  uo  not  enjoy  those  privileges. 

17  54.  What  advantages  do  they  get  from 
rej:istra;ion  /—The}'  get  a  legal  status. 

1755.  Ceiuld  you  specify  any  of  ti.em  ? — Xo, 
I  ec  uld  not  just  at  present  name  any  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Commission  would  wish  for 
it,  but  I  observe  that  for  the  most  part  they 
belong  rather  to  the   professions,  so  called,  than 


*  Cf.  "  Trades  Unionism,  New  and  Old,"  by  G.  Howell,  pp. 
]  12,  et  stq. 

t  In  his  siinimary  the  Witness  states  that  .such  regisfraiion  is 
under  a  iSptcial  Auihority  from  the  Treasury  of  March  2(nh 
1877.     See  question  1314  and  foot-note. — G.  D.  ' 
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to  the  trades.  They  are  supported  by  persons 
who  are  in  the  receipt  very  often  of  a  rather 
larger  yearly  income  than  the  man  has  who 
depends  upon  his  day  labour. 

1756.  You  mean  to  say  they  are  hardly 
industrial  at  present  ? — Many  of  them  are  noib, 
and  I  should  think  the  majority  of  them  are 
not.  My  own  feeling  is  most  decidedly  that 
the  relief  of  members  out  of  employment  might 
now  be  added  to  the  list  of  ordinary  friendly 
society  benefits  with  all  privileges.  I  think  that 
those  specially  authorised  societies  for  the  relief 
of  members  out  of  employment  have  subsisted 
now  for  a  sufficient  time,  since  1877,  that  is,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  mischief  that  I  am  aware 
of,  to  enable  benefit  to  be  extended  still  further. 

1757.  You  thick  that  the  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  working  man  when  out  of 
employment  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  him  ? — Quite  the  mo.st  important ; 
ever3'thing  for  him  depends  upon  his  employment. 

1758.  Do  you  find  that  if  for  friendly  society 
purposes  outside  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  a 
subscription  is  made  compulsory  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  a  condition  of  employment,  that 
is  a  source  of  friction  between  employer  and 
employed  ? — I  think  it  is  invariably. 

1759.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? 
— I  could  not  give  an  instance  because  my  con- 
viction on  the  suliject  is  founded  upon  my 
intercourse  with  working  men,  and  I  could  only 
give  tlie  very  decided  impression  which  has  been 
left  upon  my  mind. 

1760.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  kind 
of  cases  to  which  you  allude  ? — Many  railway 
companies,  for  instance,  have  got  special  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  compel  their  members  to  sub- 
scribe to  sick  funds  or  benefit  funds,  and  I  most 
distinctly  say  that  I  think  the  men  generally 
chafe  very  much  under  that  obligation. 

1761.  On  what  ground  ? — Because  it  compels 
them  virtually  to  throw  up  their  own  societies 
unless  they  choose  to  pay  to  two  different  funds 
at  once.  That  is  tiie  main  ground  on  which 
they  dislike  it.  And  then  again  there  is  the 
feeling  of  fear  of  forfeiting  benefits,  or  rather  the 
feeling  that  they  are  tied  to  th"^  particular 
employment  by  this  statutory  benefit,  which  they 
would  forfeit  if  they  leave  it. 

1762.  That  is  jirobably  the  stronger  feehng 
of  the  two  perhaps  ? — I  cannot  say  which  is  the 
stronger  one,  but  they  both  certainly  do  operate. 

1763.  Then  in  your  opinion  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  employer  and  employed 
i;uch  funds  directly  injure  the  relations  betwceu 
employer  and  employed,  is  that  so? — I  think 
they  have  a  very  .strong  tendency  to  do  so  unle-s 
there  is  the  most  perfect  confidenc  e  between  the 
two  parties.  Of  course  where  there  is  an  absolute 
confidence  between  employer  and  eniployed,  they 
can  be  made  very  beneficial,  but  not  otherwise. 

1764.  Does  your  opinion  apply  to  cases  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  employed  have  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  fund  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  in  which  the  employed  have  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  fund,  so  far  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  employer.     They  may  have 
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some  sharer  in  the  management  of  their  own 
fund,  but  that  is  all.  That  fund,  for  its 
stability,  depends  upon  the  employer's  con- 
tribution. 

1765.  The  fund  would  be  derived,  would  not 
it,  from  the  contributions  of  both  employer  and 
employed  ? — Quite  so. 

1766.  Are  not  there  cases  in  which  the 
management  of  it  is  shared  between  the  two  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent  they  are. 

1767.  And  in  those  cases  do  you  still  hold 
your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  still  do. 

1768.  Have  you  another  objection  to  funds 
of  the  kind  from  a  friendly  society  point  of 
view  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  from  a  friendly 
society  point  of  view  every  society  whose 
stability  depends  upon  the  employer's  contri- 
bution must  be  considered  unsafe,  because  that 
contribution,  generally  speaking,  depends  upon 
the  vote — in  a  railway  society,  at  all  events, 
upon  the  vote — of  the  meeting,  and  there  is  no 
stability  about  it. 

1769.  You  mean  that  it  is  ar-tuarially  unsafe  ? 
— Actuarially  unsafe. 

1770.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  kngw 
any  case  in  which  a  society  of  the  sort  has 
failed  from  tlie  failure  of  their  contribution  ? — 
Yes;  I  apprehend  Mr.  Brabrook  may  have 
given  you  figures  as  to  that.*  I  think  there  are 
at  least  two  societies  of  the  kind  connected  with 
railways  which  came  to  a  bad  condition.  In 
one  case,  the  South- Western,  it  was  recovered 
by  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman 
whom  you  and  I  know,  now  dead.  He  brought 
it  round  to  a  satisfactory  position ;  but  it  was 
in  a  very  bad  state  at  the  time  the  Commission 
on  Friendly  Societies  was  sitting. 

1771.  But  was  that  due  to  a  cessation  or 
diminution  of  the  contribution  of  the  employer  ? 

Not  to  a  cessation.     You  see,  the  contribution 

of  the  employer,  generally  speaking,  is  a  fixed 
sum,  and  therefore  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  growth  of  the  society.  Of  comr.e  the 
men's  contribution  increases  in  total  as  the 
society  increases,  but  the  employer's  contribution 
remains  a  fixed  sum.  It  is  very  much  as  if  in 
an  ordinary  friendly  society  half  the  contri- 
bution were  calculated  on  orthodo.'c  actuarial 
principles,  depending  upon  the  particular  age 
of  the  member,  and  the  other  half  were  a  fixed 
contribution  for  all  members.  Such  a  society 
would  be  treated  as  unsafe  by  any  actuary,  and 
the  same  applies-,  I  think,  to  contributions  by 
employers,  which  are  generally  a  fixed  amount, 
and  do  not  vary  with  the  number  of  members. 
Where,  of  course,  the  contribution  is  adapted, 
and  varies  with  the  number  of  members  it  is 
much  more  secure ;  that  is,  if  it  varies  with  the 
ages  of  the  members  and  the  circumstances  of 

the  members.  „     ,  .  ,  , 

1772.  Were  the  two  cases  of  which  you  speak 
cases  in  which  contributions  had  been  fixed,  not 
varying  with  the  number  of  member,s  ?— I 
believe^so ;  both  of  them.  ^  c.     xu 

1773.  And  in  putting  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Company's  Society  on  a  better  footing, 

*  Sec  questions  1275-1283. 
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did  they  arrange  that  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion should  vary  with  the  number  of  members  ? 
^I  do  not  recollect. 

1774.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  ex- 
perience, obtained  any  information  from  the 
principal  repreieutatives  of  the  affiliated  orders 
on  the  bearing  which  trade  conflicts  have  on 
the  operations  and  funds  of  the  friendly 
societies  V — No,  I  have  nut.  I  think  the  Commis- 
sion had  better  examine  those  officers  themselves. 

1775.  Have  you  had  your  attention  directed 
to  any  difficulties   that  have  occurred  in   the 
case  of  trades    unions  from  the  funds    which 
had  been  subscribed  for  benefit  purposes  being 
devoted  to  trade  purposes  ? — There  have  been 
very  many  complaints,  in  one  Union  particularly, 
the    National    ^Agricultural    Labourers'   Union. 
Mr.  George  Mitchell   has   been   very  active  in 
bringing  forward  cases  of  that  description.     I 
am  afraid  myself  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  it, 
and   that    the  trades    union  existing  primarily 
for  the  relief  of  members  out  of  employment, 
and   the  bettering  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment, every  other  purpose  must    yield    to 
that,  and   I  cannot  myself  see   how  it  is  con- 
sistent   with    the    nature    of    the  trades   union 
that  an  embargo  should  be  laid  on  any  of  their 
funds  if  they  are  required  for  their  own  primary 
purposes.     Great  hardships   may  no  doubt  arise 
in  that  way.     There  is  that  unsafety  about  all 
friendly  society  benefits  which  are   granted  by 
trades  unions,  but  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  one, 
and  as  a  rule  I  must   say  Ithink  trades  unions 
have  done  their  very  utmost  to   keep  faith  with 
tlieir    members    respecting  other   benefits    than 
merely  donation, — trade    union  benefits  proper. 
Tal<ing  even  their  superannuation  benefits,which 
are   known   to  be   a  very  heavy  burden    upon 
trades  unions,  I  believe  in  almost  every  instance 
they  have  kept  faith   with  their  superannuated 
members,  raising  levies   periodically  themselves 
in  order  to  do  so. 

1776.  Has  any  instance  come  under  your 
notice,  besides  that  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers'  Union,  in  which  sick  pay,  or 
superannuation  pay,  or  death  grants,  have  been 
stopped  for  want  of  funds  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  come  officially  before  me.  That  is 
the  most  prominent  case,  and  it  is  a  very 
prominent  one. 

1777.  Have  instances  come  before  you  in 
which  trades  unions  have  levied  under  their  rules 
considerable  sums  in  order  to  keep  faith  ? — Yes. 
I  do  not  know  that  officially,  but  I  know  it 
privately. 

1778.  You  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  any 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  trades  unions  to 
offer  benefits  of  that  kind,  and  receive 
contributions  for  them  ? — I  am  not.  I  think 
that  indirectly  those  sick  benefits  are  a  very 
useful  function  in  moderating  the  action  of  the 
trades  union.  At  first,  before  any  funds  are 
raised,  young  trades  unions  are  apt  to  become 
verv  aggressive  and  very  extravagant,  and  to 
launch  themselves  into  conflicts,  which  generally 
turn  out  to  their  disadvantage,  but  the  more 
funds  they  accumulate  the  more  prudent  they 
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become,  and  at  the  same'  time,  the  greater 
weight  they  acquire  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  of  labour.  A  society  hke  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  which  has, 
I  thini  140,000^.,  or  rather  more,  of  funds,  it  is 
evident  will  neither  rush  into  a  conflict  laslily, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  be  rashly 
encountered  when  it  does  enter  into  one. 

1779.  These  societies  practically  do  not  keep 
their  funds  for  different  purposes  separate  at  all, 
do  they  ?  —Yes,  they  do,  some  of  them ;  the 
Ironfounders  for  instance  do,  I  know.  They 
keep  their  own  funds  very  distinct  indeed. 

1780.  Do  they  keep  the  fund  for  management 
apart  from  the  fund  for  payment  to  members  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  many  or  most  of  the  trades 
unions  do. 

1781.  Do  they  allot  certain  parts  of  the  con- 
tribution to  management  purposes,  and  certain 
other  parts  to  trade  purposes,  and  for  sick  benefit 
purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, I  must  say,  on  the  ground  I  have 
already  stated,  in  trades  unions,  as  it  is  in  a 
friendly  society. 

1782.  In  a  friendly  society  you  would  con- 
sider that  the  fund  for  management  and  the 
fund  for  any  other  class  of  expenditure  should 
be  kept  entirely  distinct  ? — Entirely  distinct. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1783.  Do  you  say  it  could  not  be  done  in  the 
case  of  trades  unions  ? — Strictly  they  could  not, 
because  I  say  in  the  case  of  conflict  everything 
must  go,  so  that  I  do  not  see  the  same  necessity 
in  their  case  as  in  the  other, 

1784.  Could  not  the  trades  unions  place  it 
out  of  their  power  to  divert  their  funds,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  labour  conflict  which  had  once 
been  hypothecated  for  the  benefit  purposes,  or 
again  to  touch,  even  in  the  case  of  a  labour 
conflict  funds  which  Jiad  once  been  hypothecated 
to  redeem  their  benefit  promises  ? — They  could 
do  it,  but  it  might  be  to  the  ruin  of  the  trades 
union,  and  therefore  to  the  ruin  of  the  men  who 
had  contributed  those  funds. 

Sir  Michael  HicJcs-Beach. 

1785.  You  in  fact  put  trade  purposes  so  far 
ahead  of  all  other  purposes  in  the  case  of  trades 
unions  that  5'ou  are  willing  to  run  all  risk  ? — I 
think  so.  I  think  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  the  purposes  of  the  union. 

1786.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  Mr.  Brabrook 
that  where  a  trades  union  distinctly  stated  in 
its  rules  that  a  certain  part  of  its  contributions 
was  received  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  a  certain 
other  part  for  purposes  of  sick  pay  or  benefits, 
that  the  rule  should  be  adhered  to  ? — No  doubt. 

1787.  That  is  so,  in  not  a  few  cases,  is  not  it  ? 
—It  is. 

1788.  And  therefore  in  those  cases  the  trades 
union  would  hardly  be  able  to  fulfil  what  you 
would  consider  to  be  its  proper  work  ? — That  is 
so,  certainly,  if  relief  in  sickness  takes  precedence 
of  relief  when  out  of  employment.  I  think  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  in  a  trades  union  to  do  so. 

1789.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one 
question   about  building   societies.     Has    your 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaeh — continued, 
attention   been   directed    at   all   to    the  recent 
failures  of  building   societies  ? — Yes,  very  much 
so.     I  have  not  gone  particularly  into  the  matter 
though  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  it. 

1790.  Have  you  any  opinion  you  could,  give 
us  as  to  any  amendment  of  the  law  that  might 
be  advisable  ? — I  think  the  law  requires  very 
great  amendment.  I  think  the  Act  of  1874  was 
drawn  in  tiie  interests  of  the  great  building 
societies,  that  is  to  say  of  their  committees;  and 
without  any  evil  intention  on  their  part  it  is  so 
framed  as  to  almost  extinguish  the  rights  of  the 
membeis,  and  I  think  that  an  amendment  of  the 
law  should  follow  very  much  the  pattern  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  in  giving  specific  and 
extensive  rights  to  the  members,  amongst  others 
the  right  of  inspection,  which  I  believe  building 
societies  committees  will  probably  resist  to  the 
uttermost — I  mean  inspection  on  behalf  of  either 
the  Friendly  Societies  Office  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment authority  at  the  instance  of  a  given  number 
of  shareholders. 

1791.  Would  that  be  an  inspection  of  accounts, 
or  securities? — I  think  an  inspection  of  the 
society's  affairs.  I  think  there  ought  also  to  be  a 
distinct  right  to  inspect  the  books  on  the  part 
of  members ;  in  fact  most  of  the  rights  given  to 
friendly  societies  ought  to  be  conferred  on 
members  of  building  societies. 

1792.  Would  that  have  been  done  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Commission  had  been  carried  out  ? — To  a  certain 
extent  it  would. 

1793.  You  are  of  opinion  that  more  should 
be  done  in  that  direction  than  was  recom- 
mended ? — Much  more. 

_  1794.  Would  you  give  a  central  office  power 
to  move  without  the  initiative  of  the  members  ? 
—No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  members  of 
building  societies  ought  to  be  able  very  well  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  they  are  presumably  men 
with  a  certain  amount  of  capital  and  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  be  aided  beyond  cognate 
bodies  in  any  particular  manner  or  to  any 
particular  extent  by  public  authority. 

1795.  There  are  sections  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  which  point  to  action  on  the  part 
of  the  central  office  without  the  initiative  of 
members  of  friendly  societies  ?— No,  the  Friendly 
Societies  Office  cannot  order  an  inspection  or 
special  meeting  without  the  application  of  a 
given  numbei-  of  members. 

_  1796.  No,  but  cannot  it  publish  anything 
in  the  interest  of  the  society  that  it  considers 
injurious  to  its  members  ?— It  has  extensive 
rrj;hts  of  publication,  and  this  I  think  should 
also  be  conferred  on  it  with  reference  to  building 
societies. 

1797.  And  is  not  there  a  section  which 
empowers  the  Registrar  to  initiate  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  officials  of  friendly  societies 
who  have  devoted  funds  to  impi'oper  purposes  ? 
—Quite  so,  I  think  they  are  all  safeguards 
which  should  be  applied  to  building  societies 
Building  societies,  I  think,  have  a  greater 
bearing  upon  the  laboui-  question,  or  at  least  a 
more   definite    bearing   upon   it   than    friendly 
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societies  have,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of 
building  societies  virtually,  and  by  means  of  the 
small  periodical  subrcriplions  which  are  called 
for  that  a  working  man  can  hope  to  become  the 
owner  of  his  own  house — unless  in  those  very 
favoured  co-operative  bodies  where  a  man  may 
eat  himself  into  his  house.  But  as  a  rule  no 
working  man  that  I  have  ever  met  with  who 
has  been  the  owner  of  his  own  house  has 
acquired  it  otherwise  than  through  a  building 
society. 

1798.  Will  you  suggest  any  greater  restric- 
tions than  the  law  provides  at  present  on  the 
power  of  building  societies  to  take  deposits?  — 
I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  danger  has  not 
lain  so  much  in  the  amotint  of  the  deposits 
taken,  as  in  the  absolute  want  of  control  over 
the  optrations  of  the  committee,  aud  above  all 
the  values  assigned  to  the  assets.  In  the  case 
of  almost  every  failure  of  a  large  building 
society,  or  any  one  which  has  done  business 
really,  you  will  find  the  assets  have  been  over- 
valued ;  the  property  has  fallen  in  value,  and 
it  remains  in  the  books  at  the  original  value 
put  upon  it.  That  results  I  think  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  sufficient  audit  as  a 
rule,  and  that  the  auditors  do  not  consider  it 
their  duty  to  enquire  in  that  matter.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  should  be  a 
statutory  provision  that  the  auditors  should 
as  far  as  possible  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  value  of  the  investments  of  the  building 
society. 

1799.  You  would  not  suggest  any  limit  as 
to  the  amount  of  deposits  which  a  building 
society  might  take  on  call  or  short  notice  ? — I 
should  not  object  to  it — the  amount  is  limited 
now  to  two-thirds  of  the  mortgages  in  per- 
manent societies- — but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
main  source  of  their  failure. 

1800.  We  have  had  some  very  interesting 
evidence  from  the  principal  workers  in  the 
co-operative  societies,  have  you  any  statement 
that  you  would  like  to  make  to  us  upon  that 
subject.  We  found  a  very  broad  distinction 
between  two  parties,  so  to  speak,  in  the  co- 
operative movement,  on  the  question  of  ad- 
vantages to  be  given  or  i.ot  to  be  given  to 
those  who  were  employed  as  shopmen  or 
labourers — whether  they  should  share  in  the 
profit  or  not.  What  is  your  view  upon  that 
matter  ? — It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  share  in  profits.  Whilst  fully 
recognising  all  the  benefits  derived  from  co- 
operative consumj  tion,  and  those  further 
benefits  which  may  arise  out  of  it  if  the  views 
of  such  a  witness  as  Mr.  Maxwell  were  fully 
carried  out,  I  think  yet  that  there  is  a  very 
gTeait  constant  danger  arising  out  of  the 
selfishness  of  "divi.  hunting"  as  it  is  called, 
that  is  the  mere  looking  out  for  a   high  rate 

•  of  dividend  on  the  part  of  those  who  join  the 
society  for  no  other  purpose,  and  to  that  extent 
I  ceitainly  look  with  considerable  doubt  at 
present  oh  the  enormous  development  of  co- 
operative consumption.  I  say  co-operative 
con&umptioii   lather    than    co-operative    distri- 
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but  ion,  because  the  selfish  element  in  the 
matter  lies  in  the  consumption.  The  unselfish 
one  lies  in  the  distvibution,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  all  those  that  are  employed  in  the 
distribution  ought  to  share  in  the  profit  or 
to  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  value  of 
their  services. 


Mr.  Livesey. 
1801.  Distribution  or  producing  either  ?- 
in  producing  either. 


-Or 


Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach. 

1802.  I  think  the  argument  put  foiward  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  rather  that  as  they  might  be 
members,  and  were  members  in  many  cases,  and 
could  obtain  dividends  on  their  shares  or  on 
their    purchases,    in    that    way    they    had   the 

^advantage  of  the  co-operative  system  ? — Yes,  it  is 
a  veiy  indirect  advantage,  and  there  are  some 
cases,  I  believe,  in  which  (in  fact,  I  am  pretty 
certain  of  it)  the  employees  of  a  co-operative 
store  are  not  allowed  to  be  members ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  on  the  committee  of 
management. 

1803.  But  can  you  give  us  a  case  in  which 
the  employees  are  not  allowed  to  be  members 
of  a  co-operative  society  ? — I  say  only  that  I 
believe  there  are  some. 

1804.  Are  there  any  observations  which 
occur  to  you  on  the  progress  of  the  co-operative 
movement  generally  which  you  would  like  to 
make  ?-^There  has  been  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment from  the  time — some  40  years  ago — when  I 
first  became  interested  in  the  question.  As  I 
say  I  do  not  look  altogether  without  appre- 
hension to  the  turn  which  it  is  at  present  taking 
in  England,  and  I  think  it  is  becoming  very 
much  more  of  a  middle-class  movement  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  is  perhaps  less  advantageous  to 
the  working  classes  than  I  hoped  at  one  time  it 
would  be.  With  reference  to  co-operative  pro- 
duction, that  is  still  a  problem  to  be  fought 
out.  At  present  the  tendency  seems  rather  to 
be  towards  profit-sharing  between  employers 
and  employed.  I  am  myself  not  of  opinion  that 
that  can  be  considered  as  a  regular  method  of 
universal  application  between  a  firm  and  its 
members.  I  think  that  its  success  depends 
entirely  upon  mutual  confidence,  and  that  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  fail  when,  for  instance,  on  the 
morrow  of  a  strike  an  employer  tries  the  method 
simply  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  out  of  his 
men.  The  men  understand  that  perfectly  well, 
and  before  long  the  thing  breaks  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  mutual  confidence, 
I  think  there  may  be  very  great  advantages 
from  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission 
have  had  any  evidence  before  them  as  to  the 
very  remarkable  instance  of  profit-sharing  which 
is  being  developed  in  the  Potteries  District. 

1805.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  it  ? — 
This  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  which  my  friend 
Judge  Hughes  sent  me  the  other  day  upon  an 
experiment  of  this  description.  It  is  being 
begun  in  Staffordshire  by  Mr.  Brownfield. 
Mr.  Brownfield  is  establishing  a  profit-sharing 
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society  with  the  title  of  "  Brownfield's  Guild 
Pottery,  Limited."  The  works,  I  may  say,  have 
been  going  for  70  years,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  strike.  That,  you  see,  fulfils  my  con- 
dition of  confidence  between  employers  and 
employed ;  350  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Brownfield, 
and  the  workpeople  themselves  have  subscribed 
2,000L  towards  the  establishment  of  the  concern, 
and  what  is  better  still  the  trades  unions  in  the 
Potteries,  Judge  Hughes  tells  me,  are  all  keenly 
in  favour  of  the  experiment.  That,  I  think,  is 
a  very  interesting  experiment  just  starting,  and 
if  the  Commission  were  to  extend  their  sittings 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  see  Mr. 
Brownfield. 

1806.  Those  workmen,  I  understand,  are 
shareholders  to  the  extend  of  2,000^.  ? — Yes, 
shareholders. 

1807.  Having  votes  as  shareholders  ? — I  know 
no  further  details  than  that. 

1808.  You  cannot  say  what  power  they  have  ? 
■ — No,  I  cannot.  I  might  say  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  Commission  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  my  late  friend, 
Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  who,  from  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  co-operative  movement 
during  the  last  30  years,  would  have  been  the 
most  valuable  witness  they  could  possibly  have 
had  on  those  subjects.  For  myself,  I  have 
ceased  to  take  any  practical  part  in  it  since  the 
year  1875,  though  I  still  retain  many  of  my 
friendships  amongst  co-operators.  Perhaps  the 
Commission  might  allow  me  to  call  their 
attention  to  one  matter,  that  is,  the  very  great 
difficult}'  there  is  in  ascertaining  the  facts  of  a 
labour  conflict.  It  has  happened  to  me  three 
times  in  my  life  to  investigate  such  conflicts, 
and  I  speak  therefore  from  experience.  I 
may  perhaps  refer  to  a  paper  of  mine  which 
WPS  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  late 
Social  Science  Association  on  the  relative  \alue 
of  the  testimony  of  employers  and  employed, 
which  goes  pretty  fully  into  that  question. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1809.  What  year  was  that  in  ?— I  think  1861 
or  1862.  I  presume  the  Commission  have 
cognisance  of  the  volume  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  Transactions  upon  trade  disputes  and 
upon  strikes.  It  contains  a  series  of  accounts  of 
labour  conflicts  by  men,  some  of  whom  have 
risen  to  eminence  since  then,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Jevons,  and  Mr.  John  Ball,  who 
was  at  one  time  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  various  others.  I  am  not 
aware  myself  of  any  other  volume  which  contains 
such  precise  details  on  the  subject  of  these 
labour  conflicts.  At  the  same  time,  to  illusti-ate 
the  diflnculty  of  getting  at  the  facts,  I  may  say 
that  the  only  one  of  these  accounts  which  can 
profess  to  be  absolutely  authoritative  as  having 
been  checked  both  on  behalf  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed  is  one  of  my  own  upon  the 
West  Yorkshire  miners'  strike  of  1857.     In  two 
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other  cases  the  employers  absolutely  refused  to 
give  any  information. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1810.  To  whom  did  they  refuse  to  give 
information  ? — The  writers  were  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  journals  and  other  sources  of 
information.  The  employers  would  not  give 
any  information  to  the  writers  of  these  reports. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1811.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  that  if  there 
was  a  strike  and  an  arbitrator  was  appointed, 
that  the  arbitrator  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  facts  ? — No,  these  are  merely  reports. 
It  was  a  voluntary  publication  on  behalf  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  by  a  Committee  on 
Trades  Unions  and  Strike?.  The  writers  were 
instructed  in  every  case  to  obtain  information 
both  from  employers  and  employed  as  far  as 
they  could,  but  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who 
did  obtain  information  from  the  employers. 

1812.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the 
recent  publications  of  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  labour 
disputes  ? — Yes ;  when  I  was  at  the  Friendly 
Societies  OflGce  I  used  always  to  read  them. 

1813.  Do  you  think  it  is  still  very  difficult  to 
obtain  information  ? — I  trust  it  is  not  so  difficult 
now  as  it  was  then,  because  there  is  a  much 
better  spirit  abroad  amongst  employers,  50  per 
cent,  better  than  it  was  in  the  fifties,  to  which  I 
refer. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1814.  The  press  get  information  from  both 
sides  ? — No,  from  whichever  side  they  can. 
Perhaps  the  Committee  might  be  interested  in 
my  mentioning  one  fact.  Speaking  in  the 
presence  of  employers  I  am  all  the  more  anxious 
to  state  it.  That  is  that  an  employer  does  not 
always  know  what  takes  place  in  his  own  work- 
shops. It  is  very  ratural  if  you  think  of  it. 
He  is  not  always  there  and  very  often  is  not 
there  more  than  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  day, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  sometimes  if  you 
trust  him  he  will  in  perfect  good  faith  make 
you  statements  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth, 
I  have  known  in  two  cases  within  my  own 
experience,  the  last  in  or  about  the  year  1873, 
in  which  an  employer  has  stated  in  the  most 
positive  manner  and  in  good  faitii  that  he  did 
not  employ  a  single  society  man,  that  is  a  union 
man,  wiiereas  his  works  were  simply  carried  on 
by  them. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

1815.  He  merely  did  not  know  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Union  ?— What  happened  was 
this.  He  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the  men  ;  he 
had  given  orders  to  the  manager  to  employ  no 
more  union  men.  and  the  manager  had  tried  to 
follow  out  his  injunctions.  He  had  found  that 
the  work  was  spoilt,  and  he  gradually  took  on 
union  men  again  until  the  workshops  were  quite 
filled   with   them.     I  speak   of  this  positively 
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because  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  employer  in 
question  (I  do  not  name  him,  but  he  is  a  great 
furniture  manufacturer  in  London)  made  this 
statement  to  me.  I  expressed  my  doubts,  and 
obtaining  information  I  found  the  case  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  the  employer  believed  it 
to  be.  I  give  this  as  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  terrible  difficulty  there  is  in  ascertaining  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1816.  Going  back  to  what  yoa  said  about  the 
compulsory  subscription  to  sick  and  benefit 
funds,  I  suppose  from  the  great  interest  you 
have  taken  in  these  matters  you  read  the  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Hewlet  v.  Allen  and  Sons, 
or  at  least  you  know  the  puiport  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1817.  And  at  the  present  time  it  has  been 
declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  that  any  deduction  is 
contrary  to  the  Truck  Act,  except  for  medical 
services  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  apply  to  funds  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

1818.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate 
the  judgment  there  laid  it  down  most  emphati- 
cally that  the  wages  were  to  be  paid  to  the  full 
extent  in  money,  and  that  this  deduction  for 
sick  benefit  was  illegal,  but  that  the  work- 
people having  p.iid  it  without  protest  and  con- 
doned it  they  could  not  recover  or  claim  the 
return  of  the  money.  At  any  rate  from  that 
time  I  think  it  has  been  laid  down  very  clearly 
that  unless  there  is  sone  special  enactment 
authorising  it,  all  such  deductions  are  illegal  ? — 
Quite  so. 

1819.  I  may  mention,  perhaps,  as  it  may  be 
interesting,  that  immediately  after  that  judgment 
was  given  I  called  our  committee  together,  cori- 
sistino-  of  workmen  elected  by  ballot  to  discuss 
the  niatter,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  men  said  they  hoped  we  should  not 
make  any  alteration.  They  were  afraid  we 
might  be  led  to  .act  in  accordance  with  the  Act, 
and  to  break  up  the  func].  I  said  then  that 
hencefoith  the  Company  cannot  make  this  de- 
duction if  it  is  not  legal,  but  we  will  go  on 
acting  in  the  same  way,  and  anyone  who  refuses 
to  pay  it  shall  have  his  money  paid  irr  full.  Out 
of  about  3,000  odd  men  since  that  there  has  iiot 
been  one  single  case  of  a  man  wishing  to  claim 
his  full  pay  ?— I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it. 

1820.  At  any  rate  I  may  mention  it  to  show 
that  according  to  that  judgment  there  is  no 
riohi  to  deduct  money.  Now,  as  to  employers' 
contributions.  You  said,  I  think,  very  justly, 
that  where  the  workpeople's  contribution  is  in 
a  certain  ratio  to  the  society,  and  the  em- 
ployers' contribution  is  fixed,  if  the  number 
of  workpeople  increases  the  employers'  contri- 
bution necessarily  becomes  insufficient  probably. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  best  plan  on  which 
these  funds  could  be  worked  ?  If  an  employer 
undertaken  to  pay  a  certain  amount  in  order 
to  help  the  lund,  do  not  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  take  care  that  that  amount  is  sufficient 
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to    make    it    thoroughly    sound   actuarially? — 
Certainly. 

1821.  He  ought  to  do  that  ?— Certainly. 

1822.  Then  how  would  it  be  if  he  works  in 
this  way.  Take  a  sick  and  benefit  fund,  for 
instance.  The  employer  guarantees  the  stability 
of  the  fund,  the  workmen  pay  8d.  a  week,  say, 
and  the  employer  half-year  by  half-year  pays 
all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  all  the  claims  upon 
it,  and  there  is  no  building  up  of  a  reserve 
fund,  but  the  employer  guarantees  the  fund 
and  meets  all  liabilities  beyond  what  the  work- 
men pay,  is  that  fair  ? — Yes,  it  would  depend, 
you  see,  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
guarantee. 

1823.  Yes,  of  course  it  would. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

18£4.  What  you  mean  is  that  such  a  guarantee 
is  not  actuarial  security  ? — It  is  not  an  actuarial 
security  ? 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1825.  But  in  what  way  does  the  workman 
suffer.  Supposing  the  employer  half-year  by 
half  year  keeps  the  fund  going,  and  at  last  he 
says  "  I  can  do  it  no  longer,"  and  the  fund  simply 
comes  to  an  end,  the  workman  has  had  the 
benefit  during  the  whole  term  of  the  existing 
fund  of  his  contribution,  and  at  its  termination 
he  is  no  loser  ? — Jle  is  a  loser  if  he  has  reached 
old  age,  for  he  cannot  enter  another  society 
except  on  ruinous  conditions. 

1826.  Yes,  there  is  that.  You  said  that 
these  compulsory  subscriptions  tended  to 
promote  antagonism  ? — I  d'). 

1827.  Simply  because  the  workmen  do  not 
like  to  feel  tliat  they  are  compelled  to  join  it, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
to  be  compelled  to  give  up  all  other  funds  ? — 
No,  but  then  they  would  have  to  pay  twice 
over. 

1828.  But  then  they  get  double  benefit.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  workman  to 
subscribe  to  the  firm's  fund  and  to  subscribe  to 
the  benefit  society  too  ? — No  doubt,  but  all  may 
not  afford  to  do  so,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be 
compelled.  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  funds  attached  to  particular  collieries  in 
West  Yorkshire,  and  the  various  benefit  funds 
which  the  men  were  forced  to  subscribe  to 
caused  a  very  great  deal  of  irritation.  No 
doubt  they  are  now  held  to  be  no  longer  legal, 
as  you  justly  observe. 

1829.  Going  from  that,  you  had  something  to 
say  about  profit-sharing.  With  your  great 
experience  in  these  matters  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  you  think  that  profit-sharing  gives  a 
fair  solution  of  some  at  least  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  ? 
— I  think  certainly,  when  there  is  mutual 
confidence. 

1830.  Would  not  a  system  of  profit  sliaring 
tend  to  promote  mutual  confidence  ? — Yes,  if  it 
carried  on  in  tlie  right  spirit. 
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1831.  You  used  the  word  "Partnership"  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Brownfield ;  you  said  he  had 
taken  his  people  in  as  partners,  but  they  have 
subscribed  capital  and  have  become  shareholders. 
But  taking  profit-shai-ing  pure  and  simple,  and 
where  they  do  not  subscribe  anything  in  the 
shape  of  contributing  to  the  capital,  do  you 
think  that  profit-sharing,  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, needs  the  recognition  of  the  worker  as  in 
a  sense,  possibly  a  limited  sense,  a  partner  in 
the  concern — to  have  a  share  in  the  management, 
for  instance  ? — You  are  asking  me  a  question 
which  has  to  be  answered  according  to 
circumstances.  I  think  that  any  honest  sharing 
of  profit  with  the  worker  is  a  good  thing  so  far. 
I  think  it  is  far  better  that  he  should  have  a 
stake  in  the  concern,  and  I  go  the  length  of 
thinking  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  the  case 
that  in  a  large  field  of  industry  at  all  events, 
the  work  should  be  carried  on  by  working  men 
hiring  their  capital,  but  the  beginning  is  no 
doubt  good  as  well  as  the  continuation. 

1832.  Yes,  but  then  you  see  the  present 
conditions  of  our  industrial  life  are  such  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital  is  required  to 
carry  business  on,  and  that  capital  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers  and  capitalists,  and  it 
will  be  very  slow  work  for  the  workers  to  get 
a  sufBcienfc  amount,  or  command  of  it,  to  be 
able  to  u':e  it  in  that  way.  The  only  movement 
I  can  see  that  promises  immediate  results  is 
that  employers  should  adopt  the  profit-sharing 
system  and  give  their  workers,  say,  a  fair  share 
in  the  management.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
— They  should  do  so  in  every  case,  I  think. 

1833.  Would  you  approve  of  that? --No 
doubt. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

1834.  Are  the  various  permanent  provident 
societies,  where  employers  contribute  so  much 
per  cent,  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
workmen  for  the  benefits  and  accidents, 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  ? — 
There  are  many  such.  In  the  Miners'  Protection 
Societies,  and  in  almost  all  of  them,  the  employers 
contribute  something. 

1835.  Are  they  insolvent  ? —I  trust  they  are 
not. 

1836.  Have  you  had  a  case  under  your 
notice  where  in  order  to  make  them  solvent  tlie 
contributions  of  the  workmen  have  been 
increased  and  at  the  same  time  the  benefits 
derived  are  decreased  and  the  contributions  of 
the  employers  remains  stationary  ?— I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  instance  of  the  kind,  but  it  is 
quite  possible. 

1837.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  are  as 
a  rule  not  solvent  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that.  I 
express  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
question  of  actuarial  valuation,  and  I  am  not  an 
actuary. 

1838.  But  are  not  you  aware  that  in  some 
of  those  societies  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
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the  basis  time  after  time,  and  in  so  doing  the 
workmen's  benefits  would  be  reduced  and  their 
contributions  be  increased,  while  the  contributions 
of  the  employers  remain  stationary  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  am  aware  of  it,  but  I  can  perfectly  believe 
it  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the  Friendly  Society 
Office  is  concerned.  You  must  recollect  that 
when  one  has  to  go  through,  perhaps,  on  an 
average  25  amendments  a  day,  besides  original 
rules  and  so  forth,  one  cannot  bear  in  mind  the 
particulars  of  each  particular  amendment,  and  it 
would  not  strike  one.  Moreover,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  employers  for  the  most  part  are 
outside  of  the  rules. 

1839.  You  will  have  noticed  undoubtedly 
that  when  large  explosions  take  place  public 
subscriptions  are  asked  for  in  order  to  aid  these 
societies  to  maintain  themselves  ? — No  doubt  • 
and  I  have  noticed  this,  that  several  societies 
have  been  extinguished  altogether  by  explosions 
and  serious  colliery  disasters.  That  I  have 
noticed. 

1840.  But  are  you  aware  also  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  these  societies,  where  the  employers 
contribute  towards  them,  consists  of  the  man 
contracting  himself  out  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act?— Nothing  of  that 
appears  in  the  rules  which  are  laid  before  the 
office. 

1841.  But,  privately,  are  you  aware  thai  it  is 
so  ? — In  some  cases  I  have  heard  of  it  beino'  so, 
but  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  always. 

1842.  Supposing  it  is  so  then,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  work  enable  them  to 
extinguish  the  society  altogether,  would  it  be  a 
right  principle  to  ask  or  to  compel  the  workman 
in  that  case  to  contract  himself  out  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  ?— If 
you  ask  my  private  opinion,  I  should  say  I  am 
averse  to  seeing  working  men  contract  them- 
selves out  of  that  Act.  Supposing  it  is  a  good 
Act,  I  think  it  is  much  better  that  they  should 
rely  upon  it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  further 
than  that.  I  say,  as  far  as  the  Friendly  Societies 
Office  is  concerned,  that  contracting  oneself  out 
of  the  Act  never  comes  before  it.  It  is  a  matter 
altogether  outside  of  the  rules. 

1843.  If  it  came  before  it,  could  you  sanction 
such  a  proceeding?— We  could  not.  Certainly, 
whilst  I  was  there  I  should  certainly  not  have 
passed  such  a  rule. 

1844.  To  go  to  another  point  ;  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  building  societies,  as  a  rule,  undertake 
to  pay  deposits  on  demand  ?— Not  as  a  rule- 
many  of  them  do,  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  as  a 
rule.  ' 

1845.  With  respect  to  those,  then,  that  make 
that  condition,  are  the  funds  in  hand  invariably 
msufiicient  to  meet  the  larger  demands  ?— No 
doubt  It  is  a  serious  obligation  to  undertake,  and 
1  think  the  rule  of  the  Industrial  Provident 
Societies  Act  is  very  much  better  which  requires 
them  not  to  receive  deposits  repayable  under 
less  than  two  days'  notice. 
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1846.  But  it  happens  occasionally  that  they 
fail  to  meet  the  demands  when  large  with- 
drawals are  made,  and  that  develops  into  a  rush 
and  results  in  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  the 
institution  sometimes  ? — No  doubt. 

1847.  What  would  you  recommend  to  meet 
this  unsound  financial  position  ? — I  have  stated 
that  I  think  the  Act  should  be  amended  from 
almost  the  beginning,  so  as  to  place  very  much 
greater  checks  upon  the  operations  of  the 
managing  bodies. 

1848.  And  that  only  ?— Yes. 

1849.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
difficulty  ?-^As  I  have -already  said,  I  think  you 
should  restrict  the  period  within  which  the 
deposits  are  to  be  repaid. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1850.  I  think  you  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes  in 
England  for  a  longer  time  than  anybody  has 
now  alive  ? — I  think  I  hnve  gone  more  round 
the  social  question  than  anybody  now  living, 
although  many  persons  are  far  better  informed 
as  to  particular  branches  of  it. 

1851.  I  think,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones,  you  wrote  a  book  on  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes  ? — I  did. 

1852.  That  I  think  was  the  text  book  for  the 
subject  in  all  countries  for  a  long  time,  and 
might  I  ask  you  to  give  the  Commission  your 
general  impression  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  during  the 
time  of  your  observations  ? — I  think  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  has  changed 
immensely,  but  not  so  much,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  as  the  change  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subjects  relating  to  that  class.  I  find  now  that 
hoya  and  girls  almost  fresh  from  school  are  at  a 
point  of  advancement  in  relation  to  this  question 
at  which  in  1848  we  could  not  bring  grown-up 
people  to,  and  were  considered  heretics  and 
revolutionists  for  trying  to  bring  them  to.  I 
think  the  change  in  public  opinion  on  that 
subject  has  been  something  perfectly  marvellous. 
I  cannot  express  it  sufficiently.  The  working 
class  also  has  developed  enormously  in  intellectual 
acquirements  and  habits  of  business  and  large- 
ness of  outlook,  though  perhaps  Lhey  have  lost  a 
little  of  that  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  generous 
aspiration  which  I  think  distinguished  my 
working-men  friends  of  the  earlier  days.  Now 
the  black  spots  in  the  country  may,  I  think, 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  former 
days  it  was  very  nearly  all  black  with  but  few 
white  spots. 

1853.  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  has  improved 
very  fast,  but  not  so  fast  as  public  opinion  has 
as  to  the  proper  standard  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  1 — I  think  that  is  so. 

1854.  You  divide  the  progress  of  the  working 
classes  into  material  and  moral  progress  ? — Yes. 

1855.  Would  you  give  us  generally  an  account 
of  the  material  and  moral  progress  they  have 
made.     May  I  ask  you  to  give  first  the  artizans. 
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and  secondly  the  labouring  classes? — The 
material  progress  of  artisans  if  you  ask  me  for 
the  figures 

1856.  No,  not  figures.  I  do  not  ask  for  them  ? 
— The  intellectual  progress  of  the  workers  haa 
been  very  great. 

1857.  Take  the  material  side  first,  and  speak 
to  the  producing  power  of  the  wages  of  artisans  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wages  have  in- 
creased very  considerably  indeed  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  say,  there  are  only  a  few  districts 
in  town  or  country  where  they  are  very  low 
indeed.  I  take,  for  instance,  as  one  instance,  the 
very  vast  improvement  of  the  whole  class  of 
riverside  labourers.  I  remember  the  time  when 
in  the  ballast-heaving  trade  the  gangs  were  con 
tracted  for  by  the  publicans,  and  a  sober  man 
had  not  the  least  chance.  That  has  been  all 
swept  away.  In  those  days  also  there  was  a 
tremendous  struggle  at  the  dock  gates,  whicli 
was  put  a  stop  to  within  the  last  few  years  by 
the  Dockers'  Union. 

1858.  When  you  first  knew  the  working 
classes,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  question  of 
having  merely  sufficient  wherewith  to  buy  bread 
was  a  very  important  question  for  them  ? — I 
hardly  know  how  to  answer  your  question.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  for 
that  matter,  and  in  that  respect  I  certainly  went 
into  it,  because  I  thought  the  price  of  bread  was 
too  high. 

1859.  I  meant  when  you  first  knew  the  work- 
ing classes,  were  not  they  compelled  to  spend  a 
very  large  part  of  their  income  on  the  mere  pur- 
chase of  bread  ? — Yes  ;  my  chief  experience  of 
the  working  classes  dates  from  1846  for  the 
beginning,  but  chiefly  from  1848.  At  that  time 
the  Corn  Laws  had  been  abolished,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  was  that  struggle  which  you 
speak  of. 

1860.  Your  experience  begins  later  perhaps? 
— Yes,  a  little  later. 

1 861.  Do  you  think  that  the  material  improve- 
ment has  been  the  more  marked  in  the  artisan 
class  or  in  the  unskilled  labouring  class  ? — Very 
remarkable  in  both,  but  what  is  the  most  cheering 
feature  has  been  the  approximation  between  the 
two.  At  the  time  when  I  first  knew  the  arti- 
sans there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  labourers,  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  tacit  coalition  in  ma(ny  cases  between 
the  employer  and  the  labourer  ;  the  artisan  was 
equally  opposed  to  both.  But  since  then  we 
have  seen  the  very  cheering  spectacle  (I  say  this 
quite  apart  from  any  personal  characterisation  of 
individuals)  of  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
trade,  as  it  is  called,  the  engineers,  coming 
forward  in  the  most  manful  manner  to  lead  the 
unskilled  labourers.  Mr.  John  Burns  and 
Mr.  Mann,  for  instance.  I  can  hardly  express 
my  sense  of  the  value  of  that  fact  in  bringing 
together  the  difierent  sections  of  the  working 
classes.  Then  to  go  to  another  instance  of  the 
wearing  away  of  petty  jealousies  ;  the  first 
working  man  who  was  ever  a  member  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  Mr.  Applegai'th,  who  was  at 
that   time   the   secretary   of  the   Amalgamated 
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Professor  Marshall. — continued. 

Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  was,  I  was 
told,  worried  out  of  his  place  by  sheer  jealousy, 
because  instead  of  the  working  men  being  proud 
of  having  him  on  the  Commission,  they  were  all 
jealous  of  hiiii.  But  at  the  present  day  the 
present  Commission  is  an  instance  of  the  total 
disappeai'ance  of  that  feeling,  and  the  presence 
of  so  many  working  men  upon  it  shows  the 
better  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
working  men.  That,  I  think,  you  will  also  see 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congresses  f  com  year  to  year. 

1862.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  growth 
of  moral  sympathy  between  the  labourer  and 
the  artisan  classes  ? — Yes. 

1 863.  Should  you  .say  that  the  differences 
between  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  greater  than  the}'  were,  should  you  say  that 
the  difference  between  the  income  of  the  two 
classes  is  as  great  as  it  was  then  ? — 1  have  no 
figures  at  my  disposal  to  enable  me  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  that. 

1864.  Could  you  add  anything  more  to  the 
general  history  of  the  working  c!a?ses  during 
your  experience  ;  you  have  spoken  of  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  ? — Yes. 

1865.  But  could  you  give  a  further  instance 
of  their  advance  ?  — The  workmen  take  a  much 
greater  part  generally  in  all  social  questions,  you 
find  them  everywhere ;  you  find  them  in  the 
magistracy,  you  find  them  in  the  town  council, 
and  the  London  County  Council,  and  to  forth. 
They  have  risen  and  are  rising  on  every  side 
in  the  social  scale. 

1866.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  of  the 
amusements  of  the  working  classes  when  you 
first  knew  them  ? — I  can  tell  you  this,  that  a 
vast  number  of  them  did  not  know  how  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  least,  and  during  our 
experience  of  the  Working  Men's  Colleges, 
amongst  other  things,  we  were  quite  surprised  at 
the  inability  of  many  of  the  gpnuine  worliing- 
raen  to  understand  fun — literary  fun — at  all.  If 
something  very  humorous  was  read  to  them  they 
did  not  take  it  in  the  least,  and  they  really  had 
to  be  educated  into  the  sense  of  humour.  That,  I 
believe,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
very  depressing  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  been  brought  up  from  childhood.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

1867.  Do  you  say  they  had  less  humour 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  than  at  any 
other  time  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Sir  John  Oorst. 

1868.  You  gave  an  answer  to  Professor 
Marshall  about  black  spots.  What  are  the 
black  spots  in  the  country  ? — There  is  one  in 
the  potteries,  for  instance.  And  the  condition 
of  the  chain-makers  at  Ciadley  Heath,  for 
instance,  is  very  bad  indeed. 

1869.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the 
workers  in  the  potteries  is  worse,  for  instance, 
than  that  of  the  miners  or  the  textile  workers 
in  the  North  ? — With  reference  to  the  miners   I 


Sir  John  Gorst — continued. 

must  make  a  great  distinction  between  one 
mining  field  and  another.  I  believe  that  the 
coalfields  of  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  are 
in  a  far  less  satisfactory  condition  than  those  in 
the  north.  I  have  no  recent  data  on  the  subject 
as  to  those  in  Staffordshire. 

1870.  You  think  their  condition  in  the 
potteries  is  below  the  average  ? — In  a  large 
portion  it  is  so,  as  to  the  lowest  lanks  of 
them. 

1871.  You  also  specified  the  chain-makers  in 
Cradley  Heath  ? — Yes,  tliat  I  believe  to  be  very 
bad. 

1872.  Can  you  mention  any  other  spot  ? — 
You  ask  me  as  to  something  which  I  have  no 
recent  data  on. 

1873.  Did  you  mean  to  indicate  that  the 
condition  of  things  generally  was  better  when 
you  said  that  there  were  few  black  spots  in  the 
country  ? — I  express  a  favourable  opinion  when 
I  say  that  the  black  spots  are  few  in  number. 
In  the  south-east  end  of  London  much  has  been 
done  and  there  is  yet  a  very  great  deal  still  to 
be  worked  up,  you  may  say,  in  the  condition  of 
the  labourers.  In  other  cases  the  change 
results  from  the  di.'^placements  of  industries. 
For  instance,  I  happened  to  learn  quite  recently, 
within  the  last  year,  that  the*  watchmakers  of 
Pentonville  and  Clerkenwell,  and  also  of  the  east 
end  of  London,  have  been  reduced  to  great 
misery  by  the  shifting  of  a  portion  of  the 
watchmaking  trade  to  Lancashire,  where  it  is 
carried  on  by  machinery.  That  is  perhaps  only 
a  temporary  calamity,  but  it  produces  a  very 
great  misery  whilst  it  lasts. 

1874.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  becomes 
of  that  sort  of  men.  Do  jou  say  they  get 
absorbed  into  other  employment,  and  if  so,  how 
do  they  get  so  absorbed  ? — That  is  just  the 
thing.  _  They  are  not  fit  for  anything  else,  and 
that  is  why  the  misery  is  produced.  It  is 
because  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  but 
executing  a  very  small  portion  of  a  watch  all 
his  life  is  really  fit  for  nothing  else. 

1875.  But  what  does  actually  come  to  him  ?— 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  comes  to  him.  Some  of 
them  go  to  the  poor  house.  Some  get  work  as 
(Jay  labourers  and  compete  with  those  already 
in  that  employment,  and  some  starve  out  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

1876.  Going  back  to  your  remarks  on  trades 
unions,  what  is,  generally  speaking,  to  be  gained 
by  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  trades 
unions  and  friendly  societies  ? — There  is  a  very 
grejit  difference  between  their  object'-.  The 
object  of  a  trades  union  is  the  maintenance  and 
ad^'ancement  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  as 
such  in  a  particular  employment,  but  the  object 
of  the  friendly  society  is  simply  to  ensure 
certain  benefits,  generally  speaking,  in  sickness 
or  in  death. 

1877.  And  are  not  the  objects  of  the  friendly 
societies,  as  you  have  described  them,  undertaken 
also  by  trades  unions  ? — No  doubt. 
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1878.  Then  the  trades  union  is  a  friendly 
society  and  something  more  ? — It  is  a  friendly 
society  and  something  more  in  many  cases. 

1879.*  Then  taking  tlie  friendly  society  work 
of  the  trades  union,  do  we  under-stand  from  you 
that  there  is  no  supervision  over  the  trades 
union  in  respect  of  that  department  of  their 
work,  such  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies  ? — No,  there  is  no  supervision.  They 
are  not  required  to  have  valuations — that  would 
be  reidly  absurd  in  their  case — and  in  other 
respects  there  are  not  the  same  safeguards  as 
there  are  in  the  friendly  societies. 

1880.  But  if  a  trades  union  undertakes 
friendly  society  work,  are  you  of  opinion  tliat 
that  branch  of  their  work  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  and  the  sanje  safeguards 
as  similar  work  undertaken  by  friendly 
societies  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be. 

1881.  Have  the  rules  of  trade  societies  which 
it  is  desired  to  register  to  be  approved  before 
they  are  registered  ?  —  We  never  express 
approval  even  of  any  friendly  society's  rules. 

1882.  Then  they  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  registry  ofBce  ? — Yes,  and  if  they  contain 
certain  provisions  required  by  the  Trades  Union 
Acts  they  are  registered. 

1883.  Then,  mentioning  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union,  are  you  aware  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  paid 
into  the  benefit  part  of  that  Union  and  who  find 
themselves  now  unable  to  get  any  payment  in 
refurn  in  their  sickness  ? — I  am  -perfectly  aware 
of  it. 

1884.  You  will  admit  also  that  is  a  grave 
and  unfortunate  position  for  them  at  an  age 
when  by  infirmity  they  cannot  enter  into  any 
other  society  ? — No  doubt. 

1885.  Now,  taking  that  Labourers'  Union,  one 
of  their  rules  piovides  for  all  those  members 
who  shall  pay  the  benefit  contributions  herein- 
after mentioned  a  weekly  allowance  during 
sickness  and  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  at 
death.  Those  rules,  I  presume,  were  submitted 
to  a  Government  Department  ? — No  doubt. 

1886.  Then,  do  I  understand  from  you,  that 
there  should  be  no  compulsory  power  under 
which  the  managers  of  a  union  like  that  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  funds  so  paid  in  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  paid  in  ? — I  have 
already  stated  that  such  provision  appears  to  me 
to  be  contrary  to  the  essential  purpose  of  a 
trades  union.  People  must  take  that  risk  when 
they  join  them — that  inasmuch  as  it  exists,  as 
I  have  stated,  for  the  mpintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  worker, 
they  must  take  the  risk  of  every  individual 
benefit  being  made  subordinate  to  that.  If 
they  did  not  choose  to  take  that  risk  they  ought 
not  to  join  the  trades  union,  but  ought  to 
confiine  themselves  to  the  friendly  society.  _ 

1887.  But  as  to  the  objects,  as  stated  in  the 
rules,  which  rules  are  laid  before  the  labouring 
classes,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  are  for 
benefit  in  sickness  and  other  benefits,  and  the 
payments  of  the  labourers  are  invited  on  that 
ground  ? — No  doubt. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

1888.  Then  are  you  still  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  compulsion  under  which  the  men  who 
invite  that  payment  should  hold  that  sum  safely 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  paid  in  ? — I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  State  tc 
interfere  with  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of 
trades  unions  so  long  as  they  are  not  for  an 
absolutely  illegal  pnrpose. 

1889.  But  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
section  16,  I  think  it  is,  the  registrar  has  power 
either  to  prosecute  or  to  allow  others  to  prose- 
cute a  society  for  appropriating  sums  paid  for 
one  purpose  to  another  purpose.  I  believe  he 
has  that  power  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  ? — Just  so. 

1890.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  that 
should  be  also  applied  to  the  trades  union  ? — 
When  trades  unions  themselves  ask  for  it,  then 
I  should  be  quite  willing  to  see  it ;  but  at 
present  I  should  certainly  not  attempt  to  force 
it  upon  them. 

1891.  I  think  you  have  said,  in  answer  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  that  you 
would  be  quite  willing  to  extend  it  to  the 
building  societies  ? — Yes. 

1892.  But  not  to  the  trades  unions  ? — But  not 
to  the  trades  unions. 

1893.  Might  I  .<isk  you  for  what  end  you 
would  extend  it  to  the  building  societies  ? — That 
is  scarcely  the  question.  I  think  you  do  not 
understand  my  position,  which  is  that  that 
primary  purpose  of  the  trades  union  of  keeping 
up  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers 
in  it  must  take  precedence  of  everything  else  ; 
but  when  the  time  comes  when  the  working 
classes  should  feel  that  confidence  in  the  State, 
that  they  should  feel  disposed  to  allow  it  such 
interference,  then,  of  course,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  it.  At  present  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  interference  with  the  operations 
of  these  societies,  which,  I  believe,  are  dearer  to 
the  working  classes  than  those  of  any  other 
description. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

]  894.  Were  not  you  going  to  point  out  the 
difference  as  to  the  building  societies  ? — A 
building  society  is  a  society  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  money  on  real  security. 
Of  course  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
making  any  enactments  you  please  as  to  the 
regulations  for  that  purpose.  That  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

Mr.  Jesse  GoUings. 

1895.  I  am  only  asking  these  questions  with 
a  view  of  getting  some  remedy  against  the 
repetition  of  a  case  which,  I  presume,  you  admit 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment to  a  large  body  of  very  deserving 
and  poor  men.  The  object  of  my  question  is  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  what  alteration  of  the 
law  might  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  misfortune  as  that  ? — The 
answer  is  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  any 
alteration  of  the  law  under  the  present  circum- 
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Mr,  Jesse  Callings — continued. 

'stances  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
What  has  to  be  done  is  to  teach  the  working 
classes  the  exiiet  state  of  things,  and  how,  if 
they  do  subscribe  to  such  a  fund,  they  must  do 
so,  taking  the  risk  of  all  its  contingencies, 
namely,  that  of  being  swallowed  up  for  trade 
purposes.  Now  I  enter  upon  another  branch  of 
the  subject :  Whether  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  any  society  such  action,  as  has  unduly 
interfered  with  the  proper  appropriation  of  its 
funds  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  as  to  that.  It 
is  possible  that  the  society  referred  to  may  have 
taken  steps,  but  that  would  be  merely  an  in- 
dividual matter.  With  reference  to  the  general 
subject  of  what  is  called  misapplication  of  trades 
union  funds,  and  turning  them  from  one  purpose 
to  another,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  legal 
remedy,  unless,  as  I  say,  the  working  classes 
generally  are  willing  to  give  the  State  that 
further  power  over  their  organisations. 

1896.  When  you  speak  of  the  primary  object 
of  trades  unions,  are  not  the  objects  placed 
before  the  public  in  their  rules  ? — No  doubt 
tliey  are. 

1897.  Anil  is  not  Rule  No.  4  one  which 
invites  payments  for  benefits  in  sickness  and 
death  as  important  a  rule  as  Rule  No.  2,  which 
is  for  protecting  trade  interests,  &c.  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  important  to  a  trades  unionist, 
otherwise  he  would  enter  a  friendly  society 
instead  of  entering  a  trades  union. 

1898.  Then  would  you  give  us  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  labouring  man  would  not  be 
far  more  secure  in  subscribing  to  a  good  friendly 
society  than  to  a  trades  union  ?  I  mean  having 
regard  to  the  question  of  sick  benefits  and 
superannuation  provisions  and  so  forth  ? — -Un- 
doubtedly he  is  far  more  secure  legally  in 
entering  a  friendly  society  than  a  trades  union. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  He  has  virtually 
no  legal  security  in  going  into  a  trades  union. 

1899.  Then  he  has  no  security  at  all  in  the 
trades  union  that  he  would  secure  in  old  age  or 
in  sickness  benefits  for  which  he  has  made  the 
payments  ? — None  whatever,  but  the  honour  of 
his  fellow-members,  -which,  as  a  rule,  as  I  say, 
has  displayed  itself  in  levies  and  special  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose.  But  you  must  just  observe 
this,  that  it  is  very  risky  in  an  employment 
such  as  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  which 
is  veiy  poorly  remunerated  on  the  whole,  for  any 
man  to  start  such  a  number  of  benefits  as  that 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union. 
I  think  anyone  who  had  common  sense  must 
have  felt  when  that  Union  was  started  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  carry  out  all  their  benefits, 
i]uite  apart  from  any  (juestion  of  mismanagement. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  the  agricultural  labourers 
who  engaged  in  it,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
woat  has  happened  sooner  or  later  must  have 
happened.  The  agricultural  labourers  are  not  at 
present  in  that  condition  in  which  they  could 
pay  sufficient  contributions  for  securing  all  the 
benefits  wliich  that  Union  professed  to  secure  to 
them. 

1900.  Then  another  question  on  that.  Do 
you  think   it   for   the   public  good,  bearing  in 
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mind  what  you  say,  and  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  the  humbler  classes  of  labourers,  such  as 
the  agricultural  labourers,  to  have  a  Government 
Office  to  register  a  society  and  to  receive  their 
balance  sheets  every  year,  when  the  competent 
and  able  men  at  the  head  of  that  department 
such  as  yourself,  for  instance,  can  see  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  catastrophe  at  some  time  or 
another  with  regard  to  them,  and  yet  do  nothing. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  Do  yoti  think 
it  unadvi sable  for  a  Government  Department  to 
register  such  a  society  or  continue  to  register 
it  after  it  has  got  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  society  ? — I  think  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  any  Government  Department  to 
guarantee  the  solvency  either  of  a  friendly 
society  or  a  trades  union  or  of  any  other  body 
which  comes  to  it — absolutely  impossible. 

1901.  I  was  not  asking  about  insolvency,  but 
are  you  aware  of  the  \<irj  fact,  that  the  manao-e- 
ment  of  the  trades  union  can  say  to  an  intend- 
ing member  or  contributor,  "  Our  society  is 
registered  at  the  Government  Registry  by  the 
Registrar  General,"  is  likely  to  give  a  confidence 
to  this  perhaps  ill-informed  humble  labourer 
that  ought  not  to  exist  at  all  in  connection  with 
the  fact  of  its  being  registered  ? — I  can  only  say 
that  from  the  time  I  entered  the  Friendly 
Societies  Office  till  I  quitted  it,  we  ne^  er  wearied 
in  taking  every  opportunity  we  could  of  warn- 
ing people  that  the  fact  of  registration  was  no 
guarantee  of  solvency.  In  every  possible  shape 
and  on  every  possible  occasion  we  have  set  that 
forth,  and  we  could  not  do  more  than  that. 

1902.  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  want  of 
energy  on  your  part  or  care  on  the  part  of  the 
department  that  I  put  my  question.  But  my 
question  led  up  to  this,  whether  some  alteration 
of  the  law  is  possible  by  which  extra  powers 
might  be  given  to  the  department  to  more  clearly 
prevent  a  calamity  which  has  never  been 
remedied  with  regard  to  legal  contributors. 
That  is  the  only  object  of  the  question  ?— I 
think  the  registration  of  trades  unions  does 
confer  decided  benefits  on  them,  and  I  should  he 
very  sorry  to  withdraw  those  advantages  from 
trades  unions  generally,  because  there  are  some 
which  do  not  fulfil  all  that  is  required  of  them. 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  bulk  of 
honest  and  well-meaning  trades  unions  which 
are  upon  the  books  deprived  of  their  advantages 
because  of  one  black  sheep,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
must  call  that  particular  Union  a  black  sheep 
which  you  have  in  mind. 

1903.  You  have  no  power  to  prevent  that  in 
the  case  of  your  seeing  in  the  balance  sheet  some 
of  the  funds  taken  for  trade  purposes,  and  taken 
perhaps  to  any  extent  ?— I  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  power  to  prevent  it. 

1904.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  the  Department  to  pass  any  remark  upon  it 
or  to  warn  them  as  to  the  danger  of  that.  Is 
that  so? — No,  at  this  moment  I  am  not  certain 
how  far  we  sljould  be  aware  ,pf  it  in  the  first 
instance. 
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Sir  John  Oorst. 

1905.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  thought 
it  the  duty  of  the  manager  of  the  trades  union 
to  lay  hold  of  the  benefit  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  labour  warfare  if  they  thought  it 
necessary  ? — If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  trades  union,  I  think  they  must 
do  it. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

1906.  But  supposing  it  is  a  speculation,  such 
as  the  starting  of  a  newspaper  or  buying  a  farm, 
what  then  ? — Starting  a  newspaper — that  all 
depends  upon  whether  it  has  been  properly 
authorised  by  the  trades  union. 

1907.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  your  opinion 
is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  to  a  labourer  who 
pays  into  the  trades  union  society  for  the  purpose 
of  a  sick  fund  and  superannuation  that  in  his  time 
of  need  when  he  gets  old,  he  shall  ever  get  any 
repayment  out  of  the  fund  ? — Certainly  not. 
And  there  is  no  guarantee  in  a  friendly  society. 
The  friendly  society  may  fail  as  it  often  does. 

1908.  Yes,  but  there  is  this  distinction,  that 
whereas  a  friendly  society  must  devote  the  funds 
they  have  received  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  received  them,  the  trades  union  might 
swallow  tliem  up  in  employing  them  in  other 
things  ? — IS  o  doubt. 

1909.  Therefore,  there  is  that  distinction 
between  the  two  ? — Yes. 

1910.  Have  the  friendly  societies  power  to 
raise  levies  ? — Yes. 

1911.  And  the  trades  union  ?^The  trades 
unions  make  much  greater  use  of  the  power  to 
levy  than  the  friendly  societies. 

1912.  Then  is  it  not  the  fact -that  when  levies 
are  ordered  or  voted,  if  labourers,  for  instauce, 
who  have  paid  into  the  sick  fund  for  a  long 
period  cannot  pay  those  levies,  or  do  not  pay 
them,  they  cease  to  become  members,  and  forfeit 
their  benefits  from  the  sick  fund  under  any 
circumstances  ? — If  that  is  the  result  of  the  rule 
they  would. 

1913.  So  that  a  trades  union  might  impose 
such  an  amount  of  levies  as  might  throw  off  all 
the  poorer  part  of  their  members  ? — They  might 
no  doubt,  and  the  same  would  occur  in  any  trades 
union  if  its  power  of  levy  really  exceeds  the 
capacities  of  the  members  to  pay  them. 

1914.  Then  with  regard  to  this  Qnion  which 
is  still  going  on,  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  a 
labourer  would  be  comparatively  safe,  or  at  any 
rate  he  would  be  free  from  the  danger  which  has 
already  happened  to  a  society  by  investing  in  a 
friendly  society  which  had  not  the  _  dangers 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  trades  union  ? — If 
a  frieadly  society  has  properly  calculated  a  scale 
of  contributions  and  benefits  no  doubt  he  would 

be  better. 

1915.  Admitting  the  steps  you  have  taken  to 
point  out  to  the  labourers  that  the  fact  of  regis- 
tration is  not  in  any  way  a  guarantee  of  the 
soundness  of  the  society,  are  you  aware  that  in 
the  remote  parishes  of  the  country,  in  villages 
and  so  forth,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it  is 
registered  does  carry  to  the  minds  of  these 
labourers  almost  universally  a  feeling  of  some 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued, 
sort  of  security  that  the  fund  which  they  make 
by  their  contributions  shall  be  kept  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ? — That  is 
quite  possible,  and  I  can  only  trust  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  common  sense  and  education  to 
remove  that  idea. 

1916.  But  waiting  for  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion and  common  sense  would  make  it  too  late 
for  those  who  are  waiting  for  benofits,  and  would 
not  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  better  that  the  Govern- 
ment Department  should  not  register  ? 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1917.  I  think  Mr.  Ludlow  has  answered  that 
question.  I  understood  hiai  to  say  that  in  his 
view  it  was  an  advantage,  in  spite  of  that,  that 
they  should  be  registered  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

1918.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
do  away  with  this  misleading  proceeding  that 
now  exists  with  regard  to  registering  a  society, 
leaving  it  as  it  should  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poorer  labourers  ? — No  doubt  my  successor  would 
be  only  ton  glad  to  recommend  suggestions  to 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  the  amendment 
of  the  law. 

1919.  Would  you  extend  the  law  as  to  voting 
in  friendly  societies  to  the  trades  unions  ? — No. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1920.  Just  one  question,  not  as  a  question  of 
legislation  but  as  a  matter  of  your  opinion  ;  I 
should  lilce  to  know  whether  you  consider  it  is  a 
desirable  thing  that  the  union  should  assign  the 
provisions  for  benefits  to  trade  protection  pur- 
poses ? — I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  there 
may  be  advantages  connected  \\'ith  that,  which 
would  justify  the  proceeding,  in  the  early  part 
of  my  examination. 

1921.  Is  not  it  almo::t  certain  that  as  time 
goes  on  there  will  be  a  very  strong  inducement 
to  those  who  manage  the  union  to  employ  the 
benefit  fund  for  trade  purposes  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  necessity  for  that.  In  those  cases 
where  they  have  applied  it  temporarily  to  trade 
purposes  they  have  restored  what  has  been  used 
by  means  of  levies  or  contributions. 

1922.  That  might  be  done  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
but  the  inducement  is  rather  the  other  way,  is 
not  it.  After  a  trades  union  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
those  who  are  entitled  to  its  benefits  begin  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  there  is  rather  an 
inducement,  is  there  not,  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  men  who  manage  the  union  to  apply 
those  funds  for  the  purposes  which  they  may 
think  more  urgent  than  those  for  which  they 
have  been  contributed  ?  —  I  think  experience 
shows  the  contrary  ;  it  shows  that  the  older  a 
union  is  the  more  prudent  it  is  in  its  transactions 
as  a  rule.  There  may  be  exceptions,  no  doubt, 
but  that  is  the  rule,  I  think.  The  younger 
unions  are  always  ready  to  start  with  a  big 
strike. 

1923.  Some  of  the  newer  unions  do  not 
profess  to  find  benefits,  do  they  ? — They  do  not, 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
and  I  (luite  admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  say  how,  in  the  unions  which  are  now 
being  extended  to  the  quite  lower  strata  of  the 
labouring  classes,  any  benefits  beyond  the  most 
necessary  trade  protection  benefits  can  be  pro- 
vided for,  simply  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ;  but  wherever  these  benefits  can  be 
provided  for  properly  it  adds  to  the  security  and 
the  wise  government  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

1924.  Is  it  possible  for  any  trades  union 
officials  to  use  any  of  their  funds  without  such 
power  being  provided  for  them  by  rule  ? — They 
ought  not  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  done  I  really 
cannot  say. 

1925.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  it  has 
been  done  ? — These  cases  do  not  come  before  the 
Friendly  Societies  Office,  except  the  one  _  case 
which  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has  been  examining 
me  about  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  that  is,  but  my  knowledge  of  it  is  purely 
accidental,  and  it  does  not  come  before  me  as 
the  result  of  the  documents  which  are  laid 
before  me  in  my  office,  but  from  private  applica- 
tion by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

1926.  Then,  generally  speaking,  in  trades 
unions  their  officials  have  power  to  spend  their 
moneys,  provided  it  is  done  by  rule,  and  by  rule 
only  ? — No  doubt. 

1927.  These  rules  are  made  by  the  majorities 
of  the  men  themselves,  are  not  they  ? — Yes. 

1928.  So  that  no  hardship  can  be  brought 
upon  trades  unionists  as  such,  but  those  which 
they  themselves  in  making  the  rules  have  con- 
sented to  ? — Your  question  would  only  apply  to 
those  who  are  original  members.  It  could  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  members  joining  afterwards, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  making  of  the  rules, 
and  simply  accepted  them. 

1929.  But  as  a  rule,  when  a  man  becomes  a 
member  he  has  previously  had  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  society  ? — Yes. 

1930.  So  that  he  is  well  informed  of  the 
means  and  the  ways  of  managing  the  society  ? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  Abraham — continued. 

1931.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
officially  or  otherwise  that  trades  union  officials 
have  been  in  the '  habit  of  using  the  moneys  of 
their  societies  for  purposes  for  which  they  were 
not  empowered  to  use  them  by  the  rules  ? — No, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  specific  case. 

1932.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  society 
being  misled  by  its  officials,  but  a  question  of 
power  being  given  by  rule  ?  —Precisely,  only  at 
the  same  time  the  rules  may  have  been  originally 
framed  by  officials  in  a  state,  you  may  say, 
simply  of  ignorance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  be  entirely  carried  out. 

1933.  But  all  the  rules  are  passed  by  the 
majorities  in  the  meetings  to  which  they  have 
sent  their  delegates — -the  annual  meetings  and 
so  forth,  and  these  rules  when  they  have  lo  be 
altered  are  brought  before  the  general  body  of 
the  men  ? — In  many  cases  there  are  no  delegates 
at  all,  that  is  to  say,  that  many  small  trades 
unions  have  no  delegates.  The  rules  go  directly 
before  the  whole  body  perhaps. 

Professor  Marshall. 

1934.  Might  I  ask  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ences between  building  societies  and  trades 
unions.  Is  it  not  that  the  law  with  regard  to 
building  societies  is  insufficient,  because  the 
members  of  the  building  societies  are  not 
adequately  protected  against  the  indiscretion  or 
ill-conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  building  society  ? 
— I  think  that  is  to  a  great  extent  the  fault  of 
the  present  law. 

1935.  And  there  is  no  such  fault  with  regard 
to  trades  unions  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

193G.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  is  done 
by  the  office  itself  in  the  case  of  the  tiades 
unions  is  done  with  the  full  knowledge  oF  all 
the  members  of  the  union,  and  after  full  dis- 
cussion ? — I  think  that  is  the  case  as  a  rule, 
although  the  law  does  not  provide  for  it  at  all, 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  rules  of  trades  unions 
express  very  fairly  the  views  of  their  members. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Gardener  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

1937.  Are  you  the  Registrar  of  the  Egham 
Free  Labour  Registry  ? — I  am. 

193!S.  Will  you  state  the  origin  and  objects  of 
this  Society  ? — I  have  jotted  down  a  few  remarks 
in  reply  to  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary  to 
give  evidence  here  to-day.  1  should  be  much 
obliged  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  read  my  notes, 
as  I  haAe  not  had  experience  in  giving  evidence. 
I  would  first  explain  that  our  registry,  or,  as  it 
might  better  be  called,  public  agency  for 
employment,  was  started  in  the  beginning  of 
1885  at  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
our   neighbourhood.      I   have   handed   to   your 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
Secretary  copies  of  all  the  seven  annual  reports  we 
have  issued  of  the  working  of  our  registry  {see 
Appendix  LIX.)  and  I  have  other  copies  at  your 
disposal  here.  The  appended  statistics  are  supplied 
from  my  books.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  usefully 
add  much  to  the  various  suggestions  and  proposals 
in  these  reports.  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  read  the 
opening  paragraph  of  our  first  report,  describing 
our  original  idea  :  "  This  Registry  was  opened 
"  in  February  1885  to  afford  eas}'  means  of 
■'  communication  between  unemployed  labourers 
"  and  artiza«s  residing  in  the  parish  of  Egham 
"  and  employers  requiring  workmen,  with  the 
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Buke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

hope  of  avoiding  or  diminishing  the  waste  of 
time  and  energy,  and  the  hardships  involved 
in  '  tramping  for  work.'  The  need  for  such  a 
Kegistry  was  suggested  by  the  case  of  a 
respectable  local  workman,  who  found  work 
by  chance  near  his  home  after  walking  vainly 
some  50  miles  through  incorrect  hearsay 
reports  of  available  work.  The  Egham 
Registry  is  limited  to  those  who  reside  six 
months  in  the  parish.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  similar  free  registries  may  be  ertablished 
in  adjacent  parishes,  and  that  their  scope  may 
be  extended  to  include  a  record  of  vacancies 
for  boys  and  apprentices." 
1939.  Do  you  propose  to  state  afterwards,  or 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

shall  I  ask  you  now,  if  you  can  give  us  any 
account  of  the  actual  working  of  this  societj-. 
What  has  it  done  ? — You  mean  so  far  as  regards 
statistics.  You  have  had  placed  before  you  what 
we  have  done. 

1940.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  the  docu- 
ment showing  what  you  have  done  into  your 
evidence.  You  have  stated  the  object  with 
which  it  is  formed  ? — Yes. 

1941.  My  question  is; — can  you  give  us  any 
information  about  it,  and  wliat  its  results  have 
been  ? — The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
These  are  the  statistics  since  1886,  as  to  what 
we  have  dojie  : — 


Table  showing  Number  of  Applicants  provided  with  Work  by  the  Egham  Free  Labour 

Registry  and  the  Annual  Cost. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Gardeners 

10 

34 

32 

28 

58 

50 

40 

Carpenters      -            .        - 

36 

59 

40 

29 

27 

21 

52 

General  labourers   - 

46 

99 

101 

61 

73 

103 

49 

Painters 

53 

49 

29 

39 

26 

28 

26 

Draughtsmen 

1 

— 





— 

— 

— 

Stonemasons  - 

5 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Bricklayers 

15 

35 

22 

14 

14 

8 

37 

Grooms 

1 

13 

20 

20 

19 

23 

18 

Plumbers 

14 

4 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Gasfitters  and  whitesmiths 



11 

14 

6 

3 

1 

Boys 

— 

18 

22 

18 

14 

9 

11 

Married  couples 

— 



_ 

— . 

3 

1 

1 

Laundress 



— 

— 



— 

1 

— 

Charwomen 





— 

— 



— 

5 

Cooks 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[ 

181 

325 

291 

220 

241 

247 

244 

Total                    -l 

11.  9s.  2d. 

11.  18s.  4rf. 

9/.  9s.  6d. 

9Z.  13s.  Od. 

10/.  lis.  6rf. 

11/.  13s.  Od. 

10/.  4s.  Orf. 

I 

(8  months,) 

{I  year.) 

(1  year.) 

(1  year ) 

(15  months.) 

(1  year.) 

(1  year.) 

Total  of  separate  1 
cases                 -  / 

223 

183 

201 

205 

214 

Total  of  applicants 

223 

374 

369 

284 

280 

264 

289 

1942.  You  might  give  us  tlie  totals  and  hand 
in  the  paper?— In  1885  we  found  work  for 
181  pel  sons  out  of  223  applicants. 

1943.  Was  that  in  one  year  f — One  year,  or 
rather  that  wa.'B  eight  months.  That  was  the 
fiist  commencement. 

1944.  Perliaps  you  wiJl  give  the  totals  and 
hand  in  the  paper  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  the  total. 

1945.  Give  it  to  us  exactly  in  your  own  way, 
I  do  i:ot  ask  you  to  give  it  under  each  year,  but 
vou  can  give  the  lesults  in  one  year,  or  the  results 
of  the  whole  of  the  yeai's  ? — Out  of  2,083  applica- 
tions we  have  found  work  for  1,500  or  1,600 
people  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 

1946.  When  you  say  that  it  is  limited,  I  think 
you  said  it  was  limited  to  a  certain  area  ? — Yes, 
the  parish  of  Egham. 

1947.  You  do  not  undertake  to  find  work  for 
anybody  outside  your  parish? — We  do  if  we 
have  no  suitable  applicant  on  our  book  who 
resides  in  the  parish. 

1948.  I  think  you  were  going  to  speak  of 
that  paper  in  your  hand,  and  to  give  us  your 
opinion  on  afEliation  ? — Yes,  if  such  registries 

U     78449. 


were  affiliated  to  a  central  office,  information 
could  be  exchanged  as  to  the  entries  in  the 
respective  registries,  and  migration  of  labour 
would  be  then  facilitated  from  overstocked 
districts  to  places  where  labour  was  scarcer. 
The  registries  could  also  be  used  as  records  of 
the  facilities  afforded  by  some  of  out-  colonies 
and  by  various  home  institutions  to  assist 
emigration. 

1949.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  form 
a  Central  Society  ? — I  think  not.  There  are 
registries  started  in  different  parts,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  have  in  any  way  been  affiliated. 

1 950.  Have  you  had  any  applications  from 
other  parishes  ? — Yes,  and  have  been  able  to 
send  labour  from  our  own  parish  to  other 
parishes. 

1951.  But  you  have  had  no  permanent  or 
regular  organisation  established  ?—  No. 

1952.  And  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  torm 
one  ? — I  think  not.   » 

1953.  What  is  the  organisation  of  the  registry  ? 
— Those  are  a  budy  of  gentlemen.  I  was  goirg 
on    in   my   remarks   to    say   something   about 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

that.     I  should  like  to  state  my  views  on  the 
management  of  the  registry. 

Ift54.  Very  well.  What  is  the  organisation  of 
the  registry  you  represent? — It  is  by  private 
gentlemen. 

1955.  And  what  observations  have  you  to 
make  on  the  subject  ? — I  am  only  prepared  to 
say  tliis — that  from  my  experience  at  Egham 
I  consider  that  in  country  districts  registries 
or  public  labour  agencies,  ought  to  be  of 
great  use  and  to  be  taken  up  by  either 
rural  boards  of  guardians,  or  by  some  other 
local  authorities.  I  think  tliat  such  registries 
are  perhaps  more  likely  to  succeed  if  they  are 
under  the  control  of  a  representative  body  than 
of  pjivate  philanthropists.  It  is  idle  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  they  could  be  worked  so  as  to 
excite  the  distrust  of  the  regular  trade  unions. 
I  think,  however,  if  you  had  the  registry  under 
the  control  of  a  representative  body  this  feeling 
would  be  less  likely  to  arise.  The  trade  unions 
have  not  taken  up  the  work  themselves  in 
country  districts,  and  I  think  they  would,  as 
sensible  men,  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
registries  are  a  public  need  in  country  districts, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  be 
established  and  I  think  unions  will  feel  they  had 
better  acquiesce  in  their  being  established  under 
responsible  representatives  than  by  philan- 
thropists here  and  there  over  the  country.  That 
is  my  opinion  as  to  the  management. 

1956.  I  see  your  registry  is  managed  by  what 
you  call  the  supervisors  ? — Yes. 

1957.  Honorary  supervisors  ? — Yes. 

1958.  What  do  they  do  ?— Nearly  the  whole 
management  is  taken  in  hand  by  me.  But  we 
meet  periodically  and  I  report  to  them,  and 
throw  out  any  suggestions  that  I  think  bene- 
iicial  for  the  registry  ;  and  they  look  over  the 
statistics,  and  correct  my  books. 

1959.  In  fact,  the  management  is  entirely  in 
your  hands  ? — Entirely. 

1960.  Do  you  believe  that  the  management 
of  other  registries  of  the  same  character  is 
similar  ? — To  a  great  extent,  I  think. 

1961.  When  you  communicate  with  other 
registries,  whom  do  you  communicate  with — 
to  the  registrar  ? — To  the  registrar.  Sometimes 
he  is  called  superintendent. 

1962.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  trade  unions  of 
this  organisation  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any,  but 
it  has  struck  me  that  there  may  be,  and  so  we 
ah^^ays  avoid  the  question  of  wages,  and  also 
we  never  send  any  labour  to  a  district  where 
there  is  any  trade  dispute. 

1963.  What  are  your  relations  with  the 
employers.  Do  they  subscribe  ? — Yes.  You 
will  see  by  our  report  that  the  employers  of 
labour  give  small  contributions ;  but  we  always 
ask  a  man  who  has  obtained  employment 
through  our  registry,  to  subscribe,  say  a  few 
pence  per  week,  after  he  has  obtained  em- 
ployment, as  a  recognition  of  what  we  have 
done. 

1964.  And  do  the  employers  come  to  you 
and  ask  for  lists  "—Yes,  and   they  have   lists 


Duke  of  Devonshire-^continued. 

sent  them  every  month  of  those  that  we  have 
on  our  books. 

1965.  Are  you  able  to  say  positively,  that  the 
numbers  you  have  given  us  as  those  foi:  whom 
you  have  found  employment,  have  found  it 
through  your  organisation  ? — Yes. 

1966.  And  that  they  would  not  have  found 
it  in  the  absence  of  your  organisation  ? — I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

1967.  Has  this  employment  been  generally 
found  by  employers  in  your  own  district  ? — I 
might  say,  perhaps  15  per  cent,  is  to  other 
districts. 

1968.  But  you  told  us  that  employers  in  your 
own  district  have  found  your  organisation  a 
convenient  means  of  obtaining  the  labour  of 
men  residing  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

1969.  And  I  understand  you  recommend  the 
aiEliation  of  these  registries  to  a  central  body  ? 
— The  central  office  should  be  in  the  county 
town,  and  the  other  offices  and  different  places 
in  the  county  should  be  affiliated  with  that. 

1970.  Has  no  registry  made  any  suggestion 
of  the  sort  ? — Not  that  1  know  of. 

1971.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  ? — 
There  is  another  feature  in  our  arrangements 
to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  We  have  a 
small  loan  fund,  out  of  which  we  advance  freely 
help  to  men  when  they  obtained  berihs  to  assist 
them  in  transit  to  the  distant  employment,  <.)r  to 
the  redemption  of  tools,  &c.  During  the  winter 
we  have  men  place  their  tools  in"  pawn,  and  we 
advance  them,  money  to  enable  them  to  redeem 
them. 

Mr.  A'wstin. 

1972.  What  is  the  population  of  Egham  '^~ 
10,300  at  the  last  census. 

1973.  What  is  the  class  of  people  you  pro- 
vide work  for  ? — The  majority  are  unskilled 
labourers. 

1974.  Are  there  any  factories  in  Egham  ? — 
None. 

1975.  Is  there  any  Trade  Union  ? — In  con- 
nexion with  the  bricklayers  and  I  think  the 
carpenters. 

1976.  Is  there  an  unskilled  labour  organisation 
there  ?— No. 

1977.  When  people  apply  to  you  to  get  work 
for  them,  do  you  manage  the  rate  of  wages  ?— 
No,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  a  person 
applying  for  a  labourer  or  a  mechanic  wishes  to 
state  the  wages  he  would  like  to  give,  I  take  it 
down  and  tell  the  men ;  but  I  very  rarely  do 
that.  I  generally  leave  it  to  the  employer  and 
the  employed  to  make  that  arrangement. 

1978.  When  a  man  applies  for  employment 
does  he  pay  any  fee  ? — None. 

1979.  But  when  he  gets  employment  he 
subscribes  ? — A  small  fee. 

1980.  Who  has  the  management  of  those 
funds  when  they  accumulate  ?— We  do  not 
have  much.     Funds  do  not  accumulate  much. 

1981.  How  many  officers  belong  to  it  ? — Four 
or  five. 

1982.  And  who  pays  the  expenses  ? — My  work 
is  honorary  except  that  I  receive  a  nominal  fee 
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'       Mr.  Austin — continued. 

o£  5?.  for  allowing  the  registry  to  be  kept  at  my 
shop.  I  have  to  answer  as  many  as  300  letters 
in  a  year;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  give  my 
services  gratuitously,  as  I  take  an  interest  in 
the  movement.  I  do  not  recommend  this 
philanthropic  movement  in  connexion  with  it. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

1983.  You  mean  that  the  officers  should  be 
paid  1 — That  the  officers  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Austin. 

1984.  As  regards  the  loan  fund,  who  provides 
the  money  for  giving  out  the  loans  'I — One  of 
the  honorary  supervisors. 

1985.  What  interest  do  they  charge  ? — None 
at  all. 

1986.  What  security  have  they? — None  at 
all — only  the  men's  honour. 

1987.  Do  the  men  repay  the  loans  ? — 75  per 
cent,  of  them  do. 

1988.  And  lire  they  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  it  ? — I  believe  so. 

1989.  Satisfied  with  getting  75  per  cent,  out 
of  a  hundred  ? — The  supervisor  is. 

1990.  And  willing  to  lose  the  remainder  ? — 
Yes,  perfectly  willing.  I  may  tell  you  who  he 
is.     It  is  Mr.  Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

1991.  What  are  these  .sums  put  down  each 
year  at  the  bottom  of  your  table  ? — The 
expenses. 

1 992.  The  whole  of  the  expenses  ? — Yes. 


Sir  John  Gorst — continued. 

1993.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  whole 
expense  of  the  year  1891  was  101.  4s.  OcZ.  ? — 
That  is  all. 

1994.  Then  I  see  there  is  a  "  total  of  separate 
cases."  Does  that  mean  that  the  total  of 
applicants  include  the  same  person  applying 
all  the  year  through  ? — Yes. 

Duke  oi'  Devon  K/rire, 

1995.  I  see  in  one  of  your  reports  you  state 
that  "  a  Committee  was  formed  in  London  in 
"  February  1886,  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
"  similar  registries  in  other  suitable  country 
"  districts,  as  suggested  in  our  last  report.  Under 
"  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  17  registries  have 
"  now  been  established  on  the  same  plan  as  at 
"  Egham,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  suggested 
"  plan  of  afiiliating  those  registries  to  central 
"  ofiices,  with  a  view  to  inducing  migration  of 
"  labour  from  overstocked  districts,  has  not  yet 
"  been  found  practicable  "  ? — No,  I  know  very 
little  of  that.  One  of  the  supervisoi-s,  Mr.  Cohen, 
took  an  interest  in  that  matter.  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

1996.  This  is  not  your  report  ? — Not  that 
part  of  it. 

1997.  You  cannot  giAe  any  information  as  to 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  ? — I  do  not  think 
any  have  been  taken. 

1998.  In  the  direction  of  affiliation  ? — I  can 
safely  say  there  has  1  leoji  ^'ery  little  or  nothing 
done. 

1999.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  T.  Smyth  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2000.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chelsea  Labour  Bureau  ? — Yes. 

2001.  During  what  time  ? — From  September 
1891  to  the  present  time. 

2002.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  the 
work  of  the  Chelsea  Labour  Bureau  ? — I  might 
say  that  the  Bureau  was  established  by  the 
Chelsea  Vestry.  As  Chelsea  lias  a  population 
of  74,485,  with  a  rateable  value  of  647,500f.,  on 
10,230  assessments,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
63^  6s.  Od.  on  each  assessment,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  each  assessment 
embraces  at  least  five  persons  fairly  well  to  do. 
This  would  give  51,150  persons,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  residing  in  the  parish,  who  require 
no  manual  employment  to  provide  them  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  This  would  leave  a 
population  of  23,335  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
wha  would  probably  have  to  depend  on  labour 
to  provide  them  subsistence.  Of  this  number 
about  three-fourths  are  adults,  or  in  round 
numbers  17,500;  and  of  this  number  nearly 
4,000  registered  during  12  months,  or  nea,rly 
one  fourth  of  the  available  working  population. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

allowing  a  margin  for  the  habitual  idlers  who 
will  not  work,  and  the  infirm  and  aged  who 
cannot  work. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

2003.  When  you  say  registered,  you  mean 
registered  as  wanting  employment  ? — Yes.  This 
shows  a  constant  want  of  employment,  and 
points  to  the  fact,  of  there  being  a  large  number 
only  casually  employed.  This  is  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  substitute 
machinery  and  boy  and  girl  labour,  together 
with  a  minute  sub-division  of  labour,  for  manual 
and  skilled  labour.  This  insecurity  of  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
demoralisation  of  the  people,  taking  all  heai't 
out  of  the  worker,  destroying  all  pride  of  handi- 
craft, and  fostering  the  idea  that  it  does  not 
matter  much  whether  the  work  is  well  done  or 
ill  done.  It  was  felt  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry  that 
by  organising  the  unemployed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  be  easily  available  for  employers, 
the  vestry  would  be  assisting  the  unemployed  in 
their  time  of  distress,  by  promptly  placing  them, 
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Sir  John  Oorst — continued. 

in  communication  with  employers  who  required 
their  services.  Witli  this  object  in  view  they 
opened  the  Labour  Bureau,  making  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  correct  tabulation  of  the  various 
industries  and  the  special  qualifications  of  the 
persons  seeking  employment.  I  here  propose  to 
set  before  you  the  methods  adopted  to  register 
applicants  for  employment,  and  the  manner  in 
whicli  information  is  imparted  to  employers  and 
workers. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2004.  Do  you  put  in  any  forms  ? — Yes.  We 
take  particular  care  to  register  everyone  accord- 
ing to  their  qualifications  and  their  fitness  for 
work.  We  issue  circulars  to  employers  (see 
Appendix  LX.),  and  by  that  means  bring  them 
into  communication  the  one  with  the  other. 
We  register  all  classes,  both  sexes,  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  labour  and  we  have  applications 
from  almost  every  clas^  of  employer. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

2005.  Have  you  registered  clerks,  and  people 
of  that  class  as  well  as  Libourers  ? — Ye^,  all 
sorts — every  one  who  wants  work.  'Inhere  is  a 
form  of  application  (see  Appendix  LXI.). 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2006.  Full  name  ;  full  address ;  description  of 
employment  required ;  where  last  employed ; 
how  long  unemployed  ;  any  remarks  applicant 
may  desire  to  make  ? — Yes.  Every  applicant 
is  furnished  with  one  of  these,  with  an  envelope 
addressed  to  return. 

2,007.  And  that  (see  Appendix  LXII.)  is  to 
give  you  notice  when  he  has  obtained  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  so  that  his  name  should  be  struck 
off  the  register. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

2008.  Do  they  give  you  that  notice  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many. 

2009.  How  many  ?  What  percentage  will 
send  you  that  notice  when  they  get  employ- 
ment ? — About  one-third  of  the  whole- 

2010.  Two-thirds  do  not  give  you  any  notice  ? 
— No. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2011.  So  their  names  remain  on? — No.  I 
have  a  provision  here,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
show  you,  that  we  strike  the  name  of  every 
applicant  ofi"  the  register  after  seven  days, 
unless  he  renews,  so  that  we  always  have  a 
fresh  registry.  Those  are  our  regulations  (see 
Appendix  LXIII.). 

2012.  You  make  out  a  fresh  hst  every  week  ? 
— It  makes  itself  out,  by  the  excision  of  those 
names  every  time. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2013.  You  strike  a  man's  name  ofi"  at  the  end 
of  a  A\eek,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

2014.  Wliat  do  you  expect  him  to  do  if  he 
has  not  found  employment ;  come  back  ? — Yes, 
come  back  and  present  himself  and  give  his 
name. 


Sir  John  Oorst. 

2015.  "  The  name  of  any  applicant  will  be 
"  removed  from  the  unemployed  list  after  seven 
"  days  (Sundays  and  bank  holidays  not  counting), 
"  unless  the  applicant  on  the  seventh  day  gives 
"  notice  that  he  or  she  is  still  out  of  employment, 
"  such  notice  to  be  repeated  on  every  succeeding 
"  seventh  day  that  the  applicant  remains  out  of 
"  employment  "  ? — Yes. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2016.  Have  you  any  other  form  to  show  us  ? 
— Yes ;  here  is  the  form  that  we  issue  to  the 
employers  (see  Appendix  LXIV.). 

2017.  That  is  a  form  which  the  employer  fills 
up  when  he  has  taken  a  person  from  you  ? — 
The  first  portion  of  that  form  I  fill  up  and  send 
to  the  employer  :  "  On  the  20th  September  I 
"  sent  you  a  labourer.  Please  fill  in  the  form 
"  at  the  foot."  Then  the  employer  will  do  that, 
fold  it,  and  it  is  already  addressed  on  the 
outside  to  return  to  me. 

2018.  What  proportion  of  the  employers 
return  you  these  forms  ? — We  have  only  used 
those  forms  the  last  two  months,  so  that  we 
have  not  had  very  much  experience  of  them  yet ; 
but  so  far  our  experience  is  that  about  half  of 
the  employers  return  them. 

2019.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
the  results  <  if  the  bureau  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  form 
of  circular  that  we  issue  (see  Ajjpeyidix  LX.). 

2020.  This  circular  is  issued  to  whom  ? — To 
employers  and  others  in  the  district  whom  I 
think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  of  any  use  my 
sending  to. 

2021.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  put 
in  ? — There  is  a  return  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  vestry  (see  Appendix  LXVI.).  There  is  a 
form  of  register  if  you  would  like  to  see  that  also 
(see  Appendix  LXV.). 

2022.  I  think  this  form  (see  Appendix  LXVI.) 
contains  all  the  forms  you  have  already  put  in  ? 
— Some  of  them.  I  have  got  a  form  here  of  the 
card  which  we  put  in  for  exhibition  among  work- 
shops and  places  of  that  sort,  or  churches,°or  any- 
where where  we  can  get  it  up  (see  Appendix 
LXVIL).  ^^ 

2023.  Without  reading  all  this  report  (see 
Airpendix  LXVI.),  can  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  the  results  of  the  Bureau  ? — I  think  if 
you  will  look  at  page  6  in  the  appendix  you  will 
find  a  table  of  results.  The  "  number  registered 
"  from  5th  October  1891  to  31st  August  1892,  and 
"  the  number  of  employments  obtained."  There 
were  registered  388  artizans,  and  126  were 
employed.  There  were  489  boys,  and  178 
employed.  Carmen,  fioachmen,  and  kindred 
occupations,  182  registered  and  24  employed. 
Clerks,  76  registered  ;  12  were  employed. 
Handy  men,  68  registered ;  49  were  employed 
Labourers,  362  registered;  127  were  employed. 
Porters,  337  registered;  19  were  emplo'yed. 
Shop  assistants,  16  registered ;  19  were  employed. 
You  will  see  in  the  footnote  that  is  made  up 
by  persons  who  had  registered  under  other 
headmgs.  Waiters,  13  registered  ;  7  were 
empioyea.  vVatchmen,  56  registered;  6  were 
employed.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  1  987 
males  registered,  and  567  employed. 
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Duk#  of  Devonshire— coniianed. 

2024.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  need  go 
through  all  the  particulars  of  the  females.  You 
put  this  in.  We  shall  have  it  before  us  ? — Very- 
good  (see  Appendix  LXVI.). 

2025.  Do  these  "  numbers  employed  "  consist 
of  persons  whom  you  know  were  employed  by 
the  return  of  the  forms  ? — That  is  our  greatest 
difficulty.  We  have  to  rely  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  persons  whom  we  send  to  the  employ- 
ment and  upon  the  employers.  In  many  cases 
we  do  not  get  the  actual  facts,  and  I  often 
ascertained  it  by  sending  another  applicant  for 
the  employment,  and  finding  that  the  previous 
one  has  been  employed.  We  make  up  the 
results  in  that  manner ;  it  is  impossible  to  make 
up  a  full  return  ;  they  are  not  like  books  on  the 
shelf.  The  people  have  a  volition  of  their  own, 
and  we  never  hear  of  some  of  them  after  they 
leave  the  place.  I  am  certain  that  the  numbers 
recorded  here  are  nothing  like  the  number  who 
have  been  employed. 

Sir  John  Gm^st. 

2026.  Through  your  agency  you  mean  ? — 
Through  our  agency.  For  instance,  a  man  may 
come  to  me  and  he  registers  for  some  employ- 
ment. I  send  him  to  an  employer.  On  the  way 
perhaps  he  meets  another  man ;  he  tells  him, 
and  he  goes  to  it. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2027.  The  other  man  goe^  to  it  ? — And  he 
goes  to  what  he  considers  perhaps  a  better  job. 
They  both  get  employed,  or  a  man  goes  to  a  job 
and  perliaps  takes  charge  of  it.  I  send  men 
sometimes  to  take  charge  of  a  job. 

2028.  If  a  man  did  not  come  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  and  re-register,  would  you  put  him 
down  as  a  man  for  whom  you  had  obtained 
employment  ? — No  ;  I  put  liim  down  as  a  man 
who  has  obtained  employment  and  not  let  me 
know  of  it. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2029.  He  is  not  included  in  your  list  here  of 
employed  ? — No. 

2030.  Have  you  anything  further  than  is 
contained  in  those  returns  to  say  about  the 
character  and  position  of  the  appKcants  for 
employment  ? — Every  applicant  for  employment 
according  to  these  forms  has  to  fill  in  a  state- 
ment of  where  he  worked  last  {see  Appendix 
LXI.).  That  would  be  a  reference  as  to  his  fit- 
ness, character,  and  so  on,  in  some  cases. 

2031  Do  you  think  this  is  a  system  which 
might  be  usefully  extended  ?— I  do.  I  think  it 
might  be  usefully  extended.  I  often  find  very 
areat  difficulty  in  finding  persons  suitable  for 
some  of  the  employments  oflPered  in  the  parish. 
As  you  see,  we  limit  our  operations  among 
workpeople  to  those  residing  in  the  parish,  and 
if  for  instance  there  is  a  demand  for  tailors  m 
Chelsea,  and  there  were  not  sufficient  on  the 
register'  if  there  was  another  agency  similar  to 
that  established  in  every  other  parish  in  London 
and  we  were  in  direct  communication,  we  could 
send   round,  and  where  there  were  too  many 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

tailors  some  of  them  could  be  spared  to  come  to 
Chelsea. 

2032.  This  has  only  been  started  in  Chelsea 
about  a  year  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  first  municipal 
bureau  that  has  ever  been  opened  in  England,  I 
believe. 

2033.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
any  similar  registry  or  bureau,  or  the  subject  of 
affiliation  ? — There  is  none  to  communicate  with. 

Sir  John  Oorst. 

2034.  Are  there  no  other  municipal  bureaus  ? 
— There  are  no  other  municipal  bureaus  in 
England. 

2035.  I  thought  there  was  one  in  Liverpool  ? 
— Not  municipal  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.  > 

2036.  There  are  some  such  as  were  repre- 
sented by  the  last  witness — voluntary  registries? 
— Yes.  I  had  communications  from  Mr.  Gardiner 
when  we  first  started,  and  I  had  an  interview 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Cohen.  He 
came  to  see  how  we  were  going  on.  But  as 
for  any  use  that  we  could  be  to  each  other,  it 
would  be  futile  to  keep  up  any  correspondence, 
because  we  do  not  want  agricultural  labourers 
or  gardeners  in  Chelsea,  and  they  do  not  want 
carpenters  from  us.  But  in  a  self-contained 
place  like  London,  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
them  all  over  London  in  various  centres.  My 
experience  in  Chelsea  indicates  the  necessity  of 
similar  offices  being  opened  in  every  centre  in 
London,  with  a  central  office  in  communication 
with  each  centre,  so  that  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  persons  in  each  district  out 
of  employment  could  be  known  at  once.  By 
this  means  a  reciprocal  interchange  might  be 
maintained.  If  tailors,  for  instance,  were  re- 
quired in  Chelsea,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
register  that  the  number  unemployed  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
Chelsea  employers,  they  might  be  brought 
from  another  distinct  where  tailors  were  too 
numerous ;  while  Chelsea  might  supply  from  a 
redundancy  in  some  other  trade  or  occupation, 
some  other  district  in  need  of  such. 

2037.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found 
that  there  is  any  opening  for  employment  in 
Chelsea  for  which  you  have  no  applicants  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  had  to  send  out  of  Chelsea  for 
certain  people  at  times. 

Sir  John  Oorst. 

2038.  You  said  tailors  ? — I  only  mentioned 
those  as  an  example. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2039.  Have  you  found  that  any  employers 
want  labourers  they  cannot  get  ? — They  do  not 
reside  in  Chelsea  in  some  cases.  It  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  pen,  but  I  have 
altogether  been  unable  to  find  an  engrosser  of 
deeds  and  law  documents  in  Chelsea  for  a 
gentleman.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  a  very 
peculiar  class  of  men  that  are  found  somewhere 
about   Chan  cry   Lane,   and    nowhere    else.     I 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

believe  Chelsea  prides  itself  on   being   a   step 
above  them. 

204-0.  Have  you  stated  the  expenses  in  this 
report  ? — They  are  in  this  report  (see  Apjjendix 
LXYI.). 

2041.  Perhaps  you  will  just  state  what  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  bureau  has  been  ? 
— The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  bureau  to 
the  end  of  August  has  been  162?.  15s.  7d.,  less 
than  Is.  per  applicant,  or  a  little  over  2s.  per 
person  for  those  obtaining  work.  This  expen- 
diture for  the  first  year  includes  several  items 
which  are  not  likely  to  recur,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  per  head  will  be  reduced  in  future 
years.  We  have  had  many  enquiries  from 
vestries  and  private  people  upon  this  matter, 
and  they  hope  that  in  time  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  centres  established  all  over  London,  and 
have  a  central  bureau  established  by  the  London 
County  Council  or  some  Government  office. 

2042.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  bureau  by  the  Trade 
Unions  1 — Yes.  I  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that 
I  was  recommended  for  the  offico  by  all  the 
local  trade  unions  in  Chelsea,  so  that  they  had 
no  hostility  to  it,  and  I  may  also  state  that  they 
co-operate  with  me  to  a  very  large  extent.  If 
there  are  men  of  a  particular  class  wanted,  I 
can  always  send  to  the  union.'<  for  them. 

2043.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  jealousy  or 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  ti-ade  unions  ? 
— Not  as  trade  unions.  Of  course  thei'e  are 
objections  by  individuals  of  all  classes.  There  are 
objections  even  by  some  members  of  the  vestry\ 
There  are  objections  by  the  registry  offices, 
and  agencies  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2044.  That  is  the  domestic  servants'  remstrv 
omces  ? — Yes. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
2044(X.  Has  there  been  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  strike  in  Chelsea  since  the  institution  of 
this  office  ? — There  has  been  a  strike  in  a  very 
modified  form.  There  was  a  strike  of  masons 
at  a  very  large  stoneworks 

2045.  Would  any  difficulties  arise  if  you  were 
to  undertake  to  supply  employers  of  labour 
when  a  strike  was  going  on  ? — I  am  specially 
instructed  by  the  vestry  not  to  do  so.*  About 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  this  strike,  they 
sent  over  to  me  for  12  masons.  Masons  are 
very  difficult  to  find  all  at  once,  and  I  came 
down  this  end  of  London,  and  by  the  time  I 
got  back  I  found  it  was  a  strike,  so  that  I 
countermanded  all  the  men.  I  have  never  found 
that  that  man  has  expressed  any  hostility  on 
account  of  it. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2046.  The  employer  do  you  mean  ? — The 
employer.  In  fact  he  is  friendly  to  the  whole 
affair. 

2047.  Are  the  employers  taking  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  bureau  ? — Decidedly. 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

2048.  And  you  find  that  they  appreciate  it  ? 
—  I  find  they  appreciate  it.  By  their  letters 
correspondence  and  answers,  I  find  a  growing 
appreciation  of  it. 

2049.  And  you  have  found  work  for  a  larger 

proportion  of  the  women  than  of  the  men  ? 

Yes,  found  work  for  a  larger  proportion  of  them. 
I  may  say  I  have  been  instructed  to  tell  the 
Commission  that  the  Vestry  feel  that  by  estab- 
lishing such  centres,  an  impetus  will  be  given 
to  private  persons  to  employ  people  they  would 
not  otherwise  employ.* 

2050.  Are  any  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Chelsea  Vestry  to  suggest  to  other  vestries,  that 
they  should  take  the  same  course? — ^Yes.  I 
believe  there  is  a  distinct  motion  before  the 
Battersea  Vestry  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
instructed  to  answer  all  enquiries  from  other 
vestries  upon  the  matter,  and  I  have  done  so ; 
and  there  is  a  general  movement  to  establish 
them.  There  is  also  a  committee  formed 
with  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  the  coroner,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  Hogg,  another  coroner,  to  induce 
the  vestries  and  local  boards  all  over  London 
to  adopt  the  same  system.  They  consider  by 
this  means  they  will  be  able  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  people.  There  is  the 
further  important  consideration  that  by  a 
system  of  universal  registration  of  the  un- 
employed, statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  others 
could  gauge  the  amount  of  distress  or 
prosperity  existing  amongst  the  people  better 
than  by  any  other  means  at  present  within 
their  reach,  while  it  would  modify  the  necessity 
for  demonstrations  by  hungry  and  unemployed 
people  to  prove  their  existence.  A  good  many 
of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  being  able  to  gauge  and  find  out  the  actual 
amount  of  want  and  suffering  or  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  they  think  that  these  agencies 
would  be  one  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  so. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

2051.  In  this  return  (ses  Ap'pendix  LXVI.) 
does  the  same  individual  appear  more  than  once. 
For  instance,  the  total  numbers  of  boys  registered 
is  489.  Are  those  489  distinct  and  separate  boys  ? 
— 489  distinct  and  separate  boys.  If  a  boy  goes 
off  the  register  after  the  seven  days'  period, 
and  he  comes  on  again  in  a  month's  time,  it  is 
a  new  registration. 

2052.  He  is  a  second  boy  ?— He  is  a  second  boy. 

Mr.  Lh'CHey. 

2053.  You  have  had  that  number  of  registra- 
tions, but  not  necessarily  that  number  of  boys  ? 
—Not  necessarily  ;  but  practically  it  is  so. 

Sir  Joh/n  Gorfif. 

2054.  One  of  your  rules  is  that  you  give 
employment  in  rotation  ?— If  possible. 

2055.  Then  do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain 
that  your  applicants  are  of  good  character,  and 
are  fit  for  the  employment  they  seek  ?— I  am 
a  pretty  good  judge,  as  far  as  workmen  go,  of 
what  their  fitness  and  aptitudes  are.     I  have 
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SivJohn  Gorst — continued, 
large  experience  with  workmen.  As  for  servants 
and  people  of  whom  characters  are  required, 
they  have  to  fill  up  a  form  on  making  application 
for  employment  (see  Appendix  LXI.).  They 
have  to  state  with  whom  they  were  last  employed. 
That  necessarily  is  their  reference. 

2056.  Are  most  of  the  people  who  are  put 
upon  your  register  fit  people  for  the  positions 
for  which  they  apply  ? — Yes. 

2057.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience  do 
you  find  it  difiicult  to  secure  employment  for 
any  respectable  and  competent  applicant  1 — Some 
classes  of  them. 

2058.  Which  now,  particularly"? — There  is 
a  very  large  class  under  the  head  of  porters.  A 
great  many  of  these  people  are  very  respectable 
but  very  useless  for  anything  but  to  take  down 
boxes,  and  to  carry  anything  about.  They  have 
no  special  knowledge.  A  number  of  them  are 
discharged  soldiers  or  servants  and  people  of 
that  class,  who  have  no  special  qualification  to 
go  into  a  trade  or  profession.  They  register 
under  the  general  title  of  porters. 

2059.  I  see  you  have  had  337  applicants  for 
the  position  of  porters  and  have  only  found 
employ  for  19  ? — Yes.  A  great  many  of  these 
persons  registered  as  porters  would  be  available 
to  go  for  other  employment  such  as  watchmen, 
caretakers,  and  people  of  that  description.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  report  of  this  sort  (see  Appendix 
LXVI.)  to  give  all  their  qualifications  and  describe 
accurately  what  they  would  do. 

2060.  But  is  it  your  experience  that  there  are 
in  Chelsea  respectable  men  willing  to  work  who 
are  for  long  periods  unable  to  find  anything  to 
do  ? — That  is  so. 

2061.  Which  they  are  capable  of  doing? — 
Yes.  Among  the  trades  and  professions  and 
people  of  that  sort  the  difiiculty  is  far  less. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2062.  Is  your  time  fully  occupied  in  this 
work  ? — More  than  fully.  There  is  a  difficulty 
about  that.  You  see  I  have  to  be  in  the  office 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  to  register  people 
and  see  employers,  and  I  find  the  evening  the 
most  convenient  period  to  go  in  search  of  work- 
men. It  is  no  use  sending  for  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  it  is  no  use  writing  to. 
them.  I  find  it  is  no  use  writing  to  people, 
because  if  a  man  wanted  a  carpenter  to- 
morrow, if  I  were  to  write  to  a  carpenter 
to-night  he  would  not  get  that  letter  till  next 
morning  at  8  or  9  o'clock.  It  would  then  be 
too  late  for  him  to  go  to  the  job. 


Sir  John  Oorst. 
2063.  Then  your  experience  is  that  the  most 
difficult  person  to  find  employment  for  in 
Chelsea  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  labour 
and  able  to  labour,  but  has  no  special  aptitude 
or  particular  trade  ? — Yes. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2064.  These  being  of  a  class  to  a  great  extent 
who  would  ultimately  go  to  the  docks  ? — Go  to 
the  dogs  ultimately. 

2065.  The  docks  first  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

2066.  Many  of  them  are  physically  incapable  ? 
— A  great  many  of  them  are  physically  capable, 
but  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  work. 


Sir  John  Gorst. 

2067.  They  are  not  physically  incapable  men 
who  are  worthless  for  anything  ? — No. 

2068.  But  they  are  men  who  would  make 
good  porters,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand 
for  their  labour  ? — Yes. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2069.  They  would  go  to  the  docks  ?— I 
believe  some  of  them  would  rather  go  to  the 
workhouse  than  go  to  the  docks.  The  great 
majority  of  these  porters  are  men  who  want 
some  light  employment  as  they  call  it.  As  I 
said  before  they  are  discharged  soldiers  or 
servants,  or  something  of  that  sort. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

2070.  More  servants  than  soldiers  ? — About 
equal.  The  best  class  of  those  men  that  I  have 
found  are  discharged  sailors.  They  are  never 
long  out  of  work.  They  are  smart  people  as  a 
rule. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

2071.  Why  do  sailors  more  easily  find 
employment  than  soldiers  ? — I  believe  they  are 
a  better  class  of  people.  They  are  more  useful 
people.  They  have  been  used  to  work,  and 
they  are  not  afraid  of  it.  They  do  not  look 
for  light  employment  as  the  others  do. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Monday,  November  14th,  1892,  at  11  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Tom  Mann,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 
2072.  With  reference  to  the  paper  (see  Af-pendix 
LXVIII.)  which  you  have  placed  before  the  Com- 
mission on  the  State  and  municipal  control  of 
industry,  I  see  that  in  the  first  place  you  refer 
to  a  statement  which  has  been  tabulated  by  the 
Commission  staff  from  official  statistics  which 
have  been  obtained,  serving  to  show  the  number 
of  persons  employed  under  the  State  or  by  local  au- 
thorities andvarious  particulai'S  about  them.  {For 
Circular  Letters,  (fee,  issued  see  Appendix  LXIX.) 
May  I  ask  whether  you  have  examined  that  state- 
ment ? — I  have  examined  it,  but  it  does  not  serve 
our  purpose  very  well.  It  has  not  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  value;  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
correct  replies  have  been  too  great,  so  that 
practically  that  paragraph  needs  to  be  deleted. 

2073.  You  have  not  found  that  statement  of 
any  use  in  elucidating  the  subject  ? — Of  no 
practical  use. 

2074.  For  what  reason ;  I  think  it  gives 
rather  full  details  about  the  number  of  persons 
at  all  events  under  municipal  employment  ? — It 
does,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  competitive 
industries.  It  serves  to  show  those  munici- 
paUties  that  are  controlling  works  such  as  those 
for  the  supply  of  gas,  and  the  supply  of  water, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  do  their  paving,  and 
the  rates  they  pay,  &c.,  but  it  was  thought  by 
the  staff,  I  understood  in  consultation  with 
yourself,  that  it  would  not  serve  any  real  good 
purpose,  and  thei'efore  it  was  practically 
dropped. 

2075.  Were  no  particulars  contained  in  it  as 
to  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  laboui-,  or 
similar  points  as  compared  with  private  em- 
ployers ? — Yes,  they  did  answer  the  questions 
concerning  the  rates  they  pay  for  the  work  they 
do ;  and  it  was  after  considering  all  that  was 
.said  that  I  understood  it  had  been  submitted  to 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

yourself,  and  that  you  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  not  serve  any  purpose. 

2076.  Then  going  to  your  third  paragraph  {see 
Appendix  LXVIII.)  you  say,  "  They  point  to  the 
"  fact  that  under  present  conditions  a  considerable 
'■  proportion  of  the  population  arelin  enforced  idle- 
"  ness,  and  are,  therefore,  consuming  without  pro- 
ducing." Could  you  explain  a  little  more  in  detail 
how,  in  your  opinion,  municipal  control  over  the 
production  would  prevent  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
— It  would  help  to  prevent  such  a  state  of 
things  by  covering  a  much  larger  area,  and 
helping  to  balance  the  forces.  That  is,  under 
the  present  very  sectionalised  system  of  con- 
ducting trade  each  little  group  of  employers,  or 
each  individual  employer  must  necessarily  con- 
trol his  own  establishment  with  a  view  to  making 
profits,  and  as  trade  fluctuates  in  his  particular 
department  it  is  the  custom  to  discharge  if  trade 
falls  off".  He  is  unable  to  neutralize  the  evil 
effects  of  a  decline  of  trade  so  effectually  as 
employers  are  in  larger  establishments ;  and  in 
those  industries  that  might  be  controlled  by  the 
municipality,  if  they  were  so  controlled  then 
the  municipality  would  be  able  to  dovetail  the 
interests  of  the  various  sections,  and  distribute 
the  bad  effects  of  declining  trade  from  whatso- 
ever cause  over  a  larger  number  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  system. 

2077.  I  rather  gather  from  the  latter  part  of 
your  paragraph  that  you  not  only  desire  the 
municipality  to  engage  in  the  control  of  pro- 
duction, but  actually  to  prohibit  the  production 
of  certain  classes  of  articles  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  that 
is  so  far  as  we  could  have  common  control  or 
municipal  control  of  industi-y,  I  think  that  the 
municipality  should  set  its  face  against  the 
production  of  anything  that  could  be  covered 
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t)y  the   term  I   have   used   in   the   paragraph, 
"  shoddy." 

2078.  I  understand  your  view  to  be  then  that 
"ultimately  the  municipality  or  the  State  is  to 
undertake  the  entire  control  of  all  production  ? 
— What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  what  I  have 
tried  to  state  in  this  paper  (see  Appendix 
LX"VIII.)  is  this :  that  the  evil  effects  arising 
from  the  sectional  control  which  prevails  to-day 
are  shown  by  a  number  of  workers  being  work- 
less  at  the  same  time  that  others  are  working 
what  is  admitted  to  be  an  excessive  number  of 
working  hours,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
common  control  should  supersede  the  sectional 
control  in  order  to  conduct  the  trade  of  the 
country,  or  the  trades  of  the  respective  districts 
in  the  common  interest,  by  which  I  mean  that  if 
burdens  are  to  be  borne  they  should  not  be  borne 
by  one  section  of  the  community  such  as  the 
unemployed  section,  but  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  industrial  community,  and  I  should  favour 
common  control  for  that  express  purpose. 

2079.  You  state  that  "many  others,"  that  is, 
many  other  workmen,  "  are  engaged  in  producing 
"  and  distributing  articles,  some  of  which  are 
"  useless,  and  others  positively  mischievous  in 
"  their  effects,"  what  do  you  refer  to  in  -the  first 
place  there  ? — ^I  am  referring  there  to  such  articles 
"as  are  mamifactured  and  the  demand  created  by 
very  effective  salesmen,  but  which  really  do  not 
render  any  good  service  to  the  community,  and 
which  are  of  very  little  account,  and  which 
would  never  be  produced  under  a  proper  con- 
dition ;  I  mean  if  industry  was  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  entire  community  instead  of 
in  the  inteTest  of  sections  of  the  community, 
then  many  articles  that  are  now  produced  and 
sold  would  not  be  produced. 

2080.  If  you  could  give  any  instances  I  think 
they  would  be  more  illustrative  than  general 
statements.  What  class  of  articles  do  you  refer 
to  ? — I  think  I  might  allude  to  what  is ,  looked 
upon  as  spurious  literature  for  one  thing,  and 
the  same  thing  would  apply  to  many  things 
that  get  into  workmen's  homes,  literature  that 
no  one  really  values,  but  which  is  turned  out 
with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  oh  the  part  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  production, 
and  which  it  is  admitted  has  a  demoralising 
effect  generally ;  and  I  think  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  number  of 
actiial  articles  that  are  made  and  sold. 

,2081.  You  have  instanced  literature ;  whe^re 
.■would  you  begin  to  rstop  the  production  of 
spurious  literature,  with:  ^he  authorship  or  the 
printing  ?— I  should  make  it  unnecessary  for 
men  to  use  their, wits  in  a  scheming  sense,  irre- 
ispective  of  the  good  effect  or  bad  effect  of  that 
which  they  would  produce  by  trying  to  make 
it .  ea,sy .  for  them  to  get  work  in  a  useful 
direction. 

2082.  Then  it  is  only  indirectly  that  you 
would  check  the  production  of  useless  literature  ? 
— Only  indirectly.  That,  is  a  vexy  general 
statement,  of  course,  covering  the  collectivist 
argument    generally.     The  first  page    of    the 
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memorandum  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  statement 
of  the;  collectivist  argument  as  against  the 
individualists'  method  of  conducting  trade, 
and  any  one  paragraph  needs  to  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  paragraphs.  It  does 
not  amount  to  anything  other  than  a  state- 
ment in  favour  of  collectivism  as  against  indi- 
vidualism. 

2083.  I  only  wish  to  understand  your  position 
as  well  as  I  can.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  State  or  the  municipality  will 
absolutely  prohibit  any  private  individual  from 
carrying  on  a  trade  which  it,does  not  think  useful 
to  the  community  ? — I  think  we  shall  reach  that 
stage ;  that  which  is  really  detrimental  to  ,  the 
well  being  of  the  people  will  be  checked,  un- 
doubtedly. Of  course,  that  principle  is  recog- 
nised now,  but  not  put  into  practice  very  often. 

2084.  But  it  is  rather  indirectly  than  directly 
that  you  look  forward  to  the  time  when  what 
you  call  useless  or  positively  mischievous  pro- 
duction will  be  put  a  stop  to  ? — Yes. 

2085.  If  provided  with  a  useful  occupation,  a 
man  would  not  be  driven  to  a  useless  one  ? — That 
is  the  bottom  of  the  argument. 

2086.  Perhaps  this  is  a  repetition  of  a  ques- 
tion : — You  would  go  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
State  or  the  municipality  to  prohibit ,  private 
enterprise  in  a  certain  direction  ?- — In  any 
direction  that  was  not  conducive  to  the  general 
well  being. 

2087.  That,  I  presume,  is  only  an  ultimate 
development  ? — That  is  aU. 

2088.  Not  anything  that  you  exipect  to  see 
realised  at  present  ?— Only  an  ultimate  develop- 
ment certainly,  a  long  way  ahead. 

2089.  Can  you  give  any  grounds  for. _  your 
opinion  "  that  the  progress  of  science,  metallur- 
"  gical,  mechanical,  and  chemical,  is  impeded  by 
"  the  sectionalised  methods  of  conducting  trade 
"  that  obtain  to-day  "  ? — I  am  of  opinion  from 
my  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  industrial 
circles,  that  the  best  knowledge  is  not  made  use 
of  in  the  best  way.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  system  of  conducting  trade  is  favourable 
to  an  early  and  ready  application  of  knowledge 
as  it  is  developed,  and  I  think  that  this  state- 
ment is  quite  warranted,  not  with  regard  to  one 
trade  especially,  but  with  regard  tp  the  majority 
of  trades ;  that,  unless  there  happen  to  be  firms 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  their 
facing  the  difficulties  and  risks  they  may  have 
to  run  in  experirflenting,  then  the  knowledge  is 
not  apphed.  It  so  happens  that  in,  conducting 
trade  as  it  is  conducted  tq-day,  there  is  very 
much  knowledge  possessed,  now  by  the  nation 
whichis  certainly  not  put  into  actual  practice  in 
the  conduct  of  trade  and  commerce. 

2090.  What  is  the  present  inducement  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  progress  of  scientific  inven- 
tion ? — The  present  inducement  ? 

2091.  Yes  ? — I  should  say  that  there  is  very 
little  to  encourage  any  firms  who  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  to  apply  any  new  idea  that  may 
be  brought  forth,  unless  they  can  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  I  am  not 
blaming  them  for  that     Of  course,  the  basis  of 
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society  renders  that  necessary,  that  is,  if  they 
cannot  make  a  profit  or  are  not  prepared  to  face 
years  of  experimentalising  then  the  knowledge 
has  to  lie  low  and  the  nation  is  the  loser  thereby. 

2092.  Is  not  the  inducement  of  the  probability 
of  making  a  profit  a  very  strong  one  ? — A  very 
strong  one  indeed ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  require  very  considerable 
expenditure  before  actual  results  in  the  shape  of 
profit  can  be  secured,  and  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  nation  in  its  collective  capacity  nor  muni- 
cipalities make  themselves  responsibile  for  it,  it  is 
left  to  individuals  who  frequently  have  not  the 
opportunities  or  the  will  to  embark  in  such 
undertakings. 

2093.  What  would  be  the  inducement  under 
State  or  municipal  control  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  progress  of  science  ? — The  enhancing  of 
the  general  well  being,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living.  I  should  think  that  that 
would  manifest  itself  by  those  who  were 
responsible  being  on  the  alert  continuously  to 
make  use  of  every  advantage  that  accumulating 
knowledge  could  say  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community. 

2094.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, for  instance,  had  been  under  State  or 
municipal  control  for  the  last  50  or  100  years, 
the  progress  of  mechanical  invention  in  that 
trade  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is  at 
present  ? — First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
conducted  the  cotton  trade  by  means  of  State  or 
municipal  control  hitherto.  I  question  whether 
it  is  possible  to  do  it  now  at  once,  but  the 
tendencies  are  in  that  direction,  and  all  I  am 
suggesting  is  suggested  really  on  page  2  of  the 
memorandum,  where  I  say  that  these  tendencies 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  governmental 
forces.  So  that  my  definite  reply  would  be :  No, 
I  do  not  think  that  good  results  would  have  been 
obtained,  because  the  mental  make-up  of  men 
and  women  has  not  been  such  as  could  have 
enabled  them  to  have  rightly  made  use  of  State 
or  municipal  agencies  hitherto ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will. 

2095.  Then  do  I  understand  that  you  do  not 
propose  to  apply  these  doctrines  that  you  state 
generally  on  the  first  page  and  a  half  of  your 
memorandum,  that  you  do  not  propose  to  give 
them  any  practical  application  except  in  regu- 
lating the  work  of  the  port  of  London,  or, 
perhaps,  some  other  large  port  ? — The  argument 
covers  all  trades  and  all  districts,  but  I  want  to 
deal  specifically  with  that  which  I  am  specially 
familiar  with,  and  which  evidence  already  given 
before  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Commission 
will  enable  me  to  illustrate  in  a  })ractical  way 
how  I  would  apply  these  general  principles. 

2096.  However,  you  do  not  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commission  the  under- 
taking by  municipalities  of  the  control  of  any 
other  industry  at  present  ? — I  think  that  every 
municipality  might  at  once  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
operations  in  this  direction,  but  I  am  not  pro- 
posing  that  the  municipalities    in    Lancashire 
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should  at  present  proceed  to  try  and  conduct 
the  textile  trade  of  Lancashire,  or  that  the 
municipality  of  London  should  at  once  try  to 
undertake  the  control  of  the  total  trade  of  Lon- 
don. I  am  not  making  any  such  proposal  as 
that.  I  am  only  trying  to  contend  for  this ;  that 
the  general  tendency  of  events  now  is  to  favour 
common  control  instead  of  sectional  control,  and 
one  of  the  agencies  to  bring  about  common  con- 
trol would  be  the  municipality,  though  it  would 
be  common  control  to  my  mind,  and  perhaps 
equally  efiective  if  the  co-operative  movement 
were  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations,  or  if  the 
trades  union  movement  were  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  operations,  and  begin  regulating  in- 
dustry in  the  common  interest.  In  each  and  all 
of  these  directions  I  should  equally  term  it 
common  control. 

2097.  Have  you  given  any  detailed  considera- 
tion to  any  other  project  of  municipal  or  State 
control  except  in  the  case  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ? — Yes. 

2098.  I  think  a  little  further  on  in  your  memo- 
randum (see  Appendix  LXVIII.)  you  mention 
railways  ? — Yes, the  answer  that  I  should  have  is, 
that  I  am  distinctly  favourable,  and  am  associated 
with  those  who  are  earnestly  advocating  the 
advisability  of  encouraging  the  State  to  at  once 
entertain  the  proposal  of  the  State  control  of  rail- 
ways. I  am  also  identified  with  those  who  are 
favourable  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  land, 
which  means  of  course,  a  State  control  of  land  in 
the  common  interest ;  and  I  am  continually  advo- 
cating the  desirability  for  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians and  municipal  councillors  to  try  and  under- 
stand in  what  particular  departments  of  industry 
they  can  get  to  work  and  exercise  their  faculties 
in  controlling  trade  and  industry  in  the  common 
interest  where  that  interest  would  be  likely  to 
be  secured  better  than  under  the  present 
method  ;  but  I  am  not  favouring  the  wholesale 
and  immediate  application  of  collectivist  prin- 
ciples to  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  do  believe, 
to  add  to  that,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
every  well-conducted  municipality  could  with 
advantage  undertake  the  supply  of  light  and 
water,  and  in  some  instances  I  should  go  farther 
than  that.  I  am  also  favourable  at  once  to 
municipalities  undertaking  the  building  of  all 
public  institutions,  and  also  the  making  of  the 
furniture  for  those  institutions  ;  also  the  making 
of  the  clothing  for  all  public  officers,  for  all  pub- 
lic servants.  I  would  favour  action  being  taken 
in  that  direction,  because  by  so  doing  we  could 
materially  minimise  the  evils  that  now  arise 
from  fluctuations.  When  the  orders  are  lodged 
with  private  firms  they  conduct  the  trade  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  interests  of  the  workers  are  served 
best  thereby.  Work  may  be  very  busy  in  the 
spring  and  very  slack  in  the  winter,  when,  by  a 
more  judicious  control  we  might  equalise  the 
business,  and  have  steady  work  in  spring  and 
steady  work  in  winter ;  so  that  I  should  favour 
the  municipal,  or  general,  or  common  control  of 
such  industries  as  I  have  mentioned  for  that 
reason  amongst  others. 
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2099.  You  mention  the  building  o£  public  insti- 
tutions ? — Yes.  For  instance,  all  board  schools, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  built  by  the  local  governing 
authority,  and  I  would  say  that  the  furniture 
supplied  to  those  board  schools  ought  also  to  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  public  authority. 

2100.  But  we  are  not  always  building  board 
schools  ? — Apparently  we  ought  always  to  be 
in  London. 

2101.  When  sufficient  board  schools  have  been 
built  there  will  not  be  a  necessity  for  constantly 
going  on  building  board  schools  ? — No. 

2102.  Do  you  propose  that  the  municipality 
should  invest  in  a  complete  builder's  staff  for 
the  purpose  of  building  board  schools,  which 
may  be  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  present,  but 
which  necessity  will  not  continue  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  municipal  area  in  the  whole 
kingdom  that  does  not  require  a  staff.  They 
either  have  one  of  their  own,  supplemented  by 
those  of  private  firms,  or  they  give  all  their  work 
out  to  private  firms.  Certainly  the  various 
governing  bodies  in  London,  school  board,  county 
council,  vestries,  or  local  boards,  or  the  State  on 
behalf  of  London,  are  always  undertaking  building 
work.  They  allot  most  of  it  out  to  private  firms, 
but  I  would  have  it  all  done  by  the  local  autho- 
rity. First,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
local  authority  should  recognise  the  necessity  of 
conducting  that  trade  with  the  view  of  serving 
the  interests  of  the  communitj'',  and  when  I  say 
"  the  community,"  whilst  1  certainly  mean  all, 
I  have  special  regard  to  the  working  community, 
who  are  the  victims  under  the  sectional  system 
that  trade  is  conducted  upon  to-day.  I  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  I  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  later  on  more  specifically,  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployed. 

2103.  Has  not  the  municipality  now  complete 
control  over  the  terms  of  the  contract  under 
which  its  work  is  done  ? — It  has. 

2104.  Then  if  it  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  having  the  work  done  in  some  dif- 
ferent way,  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
imposing  certain  conditions  on  the  contractor  ? — 
There  would  not  be  any  very  great  difficulty  if 
the  municipality  was  made  up  in  such  a  way 
that  they  desired  to  realise  the  end  that  I  desire 
to  see  realised. 

2105.  Then  you  do  not  want  any  alteration 
of  the  law  ;  you  want  an  alteration  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  municipal  authority  conducts  its 
business  ? — Both.  I  want  an  alteration  in  the 
law  in  this  way;  that  municipalities  cannot 
now  embark  in  these  general  undertakings  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  I  think  they  ought  to  be  able. 
And  then  municipal  authorities,  or  the  authorities 
that  control  towns,  are  too  diversified ;  there  are 
several  authorities  which  I  should  like  to  see 
merged  into  one  authority.  So  that  I  should  like 
an  alteration  of  the  law  in  that  direction  as  well  as 
an  alteration  in  the  general  spirit  which  prevails 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible,  both 
in  municipalities  and  in  State  offices. 

2106.  I  think  there  was  something  beside 
building  that  you  stated  you  would  like  to  see 
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them  undertake  at  once  ? — The  making  of  the 
furniture  that  is  supplied  to  those  buildings. 

2107.  Each  municipality  should  have  an 
establishment  for  providing  the  necessary  fur- 
niture required  for  the  public  buildings  ? — Yes, 
and  the  clothing  for  the  public  servants.  Not 
necessarily  every  municipality.  It  might  be 
that  some  municipalities  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  clothing  for  several  or  many  municipalities  ; 
but  I  would  have  that  principle  generally  recog- 
nised, and  I  would  have  the  clothing  that  is 
worn  by  public  servants  produced  under  the 
public  authority,  controlled  by  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  a  steadying  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  object 
I  have  in  view  through  all  this  being  this,  that 
I  want  to  see  trade  steadied.  I  want  to  see  a 
secure  income  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  I  am  associated  with  those  who 
are  of  opinion  that  if  we  had  effective  organisa- 
tion of  trade,  not  of  workmen  merely,  but  of  the 
work  itself,  that  then  we  might  very  materially 
minimise  the  evils  that  we  are  subjected  to  now 
by  the  fluctuations  that  take  place.  It  is  for 
that  purpose  that  I  favour  these  arguments. 

2108.  At  the  bottom  of  page  1  of  your  memo- 
randum (see  Appendix  LXVIII.)  you  state,  as  a 
fact,  "  that  for  many  years  past  in  numerous 
"  trades  the  old  individual  relationship  between 
"  employer  and  workman  has  ceased  "  ;  that  you 
point  to  as  the  direction  in  which  the  economic 
revolution  is  proceeding  ? — That  is  so.  I  take 
that  as  one  of  the  signs,  j 

2109.  Do  you  consider  that  an  advantage  ? — 
I  do.  It  often  brings  hardships  with  it,  but  even 
those  hardships  I  welcome  for  the  time,  because 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  transition  period,  leading  on 
to  something  better. 

2110.  You  state  that  "  the  business  manager 
"  has  taken  the  place  of  the  friendly  employer, 
"  whilst  the  limited  liability  companies  are 
"  becoming  in  increasing  instances  enormous 
"  concerns,  employing  thousands  of  workmen." 
All  that  you  consider  is  in  the  right  direction  ? 
— All  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  glad  to  see 
it,  and  want  to  see  it  hastened ;  not  unduly, 
though. 

2111.  You  are  not  altogether  content  to  wait 
for  the  natural  development  of  this  movement 
which  you  see  going  on  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  natural  development,  but  I 
think  it  perfectly  natural  that  those  who  favour 
it  should  be  at  work  advocating  its  speedy 
realisation. 

2112.  I  do  not  think  we  need  refer  to  the 
land  question.  You  say,  in  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  2,  "  that  a  growing  demand  is  arising 
"  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  railways  "  ? 
—Yes. 

2113.  Can  you  point  to  any  proof  of  that  ? — 
The  proof  that  I  have  is  my  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  workers.  I  know  from 
mixing  up  with  workmen  largely,  that  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  them  now  are  favour- 
able to  the  State  control  of  the  railways  than 
was  the  case  even  five  years  ago. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

2114.  Has  this  movement  taken  any  definite 
shape  ? — It  has  taken  shape  to  this  extent,  that 
when  workmen  sit  down  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme, say,  for  Parliament,  such  as  they  would 
like  to  see  endorsed,  italmost  invariably  includes 
that  item,  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways, 
and  I  think' that  is  desirable,  and  encourage  it. 
'- 2115,  Are  you  in  favour  of  it  yourself?—* 
Quite,  thoroughly. 

-2116.  But  to  what  extent,  in  what  way.-  I 
do  not  suppose  you  propose  that  the  State  should 
take  over  the  railways  all  at:  once  ? — I  would 
not  hurry  them  unduly.  I  would  simply 
authorise  negotiations  to  be  opened  up  as  early 
as  possible  with  the  respective  railway  companies, 
with  a  view  to  the  Board,  of  Trader  or  some 
State  department,  being  made  responsible  .for 
the  control  of  the  railways  of  Britain  in  the 
future,  which,  of  course,  would  carry  this  with 
it ;  that  every  advantage  that  could  be  applied, 
which  is  not  now  applied,  should  be  applied  by 
the  State  authority  intrusted  for  the  time  being 
by  the  •  community,,  in  order  that  travelling 
ghould  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  as  cheap  as 
is  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  that  the 
railway  should  be  controlled  to  serye  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  not  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  who  now  control 
the  railways  ;  as  the  two  things  do  not  always 
go  together.  I  think  it  is  fair  that  I  should  add 
there;  that  being  desirous  of  seeing,  what  I  may 
term,-fair  conditions  -complied  with,  with  regard 
to  the  workers,  in  the  capacity  that  we  occupy 
as  employers,  that  is  in  so  far  as  we  are  citizens 
and  exercise  some,  amount  of  control,  some  voice 
in  -  those  industries  or  departments  that  are 
controlled  by  the  local  authorities,  or  the  State 
authorities,  we  should  then  undoubtedly  control 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  hardships  that  we 
hear -of  from,  railway  workers  would,  become  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  because  I  do  not  anticipate 
,th£|,t  we  shall  have.  State  control  of  railways 
antil  -we  have- that  principle  recognised,  .that 
labour-  shall  receive  what  it  ought  to  receive. 
The  excesses  that  are.  now  indulged  in  by  some 
railway  companies  would  necessarily  cease  to 
exist  if  the  State  authorities  undertook  the 
control  of  them, 

2117.  Is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public  or  in 
the  interests,  mainly,  of  the  workmen  employed 
on  the  railways  that  you  desire  to  see  State 
control  ? — Not  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  workers  ; 
I  would  put  it  equally  so.  I  believe  it  would 
serve  the  public  interest,  the  general  well-being 
of  the  community. 

2118.  In  what  way  would  the  service  be 
better,  cheaper,  or  what  ? — I  believe  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  service  would  be  better,  and, 
I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  really  cheaper  in 
many  instances.  I  find,  and  I  have  to  travel  a 
good  deal,  that  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public  is  a  secondary  consideration.  When  the 
convenience  of  the  travelling  public  fits  with  the 
making  of  profit,  then  the  convenience  of  the 
public  is  catered  for.  It  does  not  always  fit 
with  the  making  of  profit,  and  then  making 
of  profit  is  the  primary  consideration. 


Duke  of  Devonshire-^contm-aed: 

2119.  You  mention  only  the  convenience  of 
the  travelling  public,  but  the  public-  is  not 
interested  in  the  official  management  of  railways 
only  as  travellers.  Do  you  think  goods  traffle 
would  be  better- managed  by  the  State  than  by 
a  private  company  ? — I  believe  so,  I  believe 
there  are  many  anomalies  now  existing  -  with 
regard  to  the  carrying  -of  goods  by  the  various 
railway  companies  that  ought  certainly  to  be 
abolished.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand, 
and  I  have  paid  some  attention 'to  it,  why  these 
anomalies  should  exist.  I,  certainly,  am-  of 
opinion  that  trade  would  be  facilitated  if  we 
had  national  control  instead  of  the  seetionaJ 
control  that  we  now  have,  With  regard  to  the 
travelling  public,  I  should-  like  to  see  the  entire 
publie  become  travellers  in  a  much  more  impor- 
tant sense  than  they  now  are.  I  should  like  to 
see  facilities  afibrded  for  easy  transit,  so  that 
people  in  towns  could  run  out  very  frequently^ 
under  easy  conditions,  and,  I  believe,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  bring  that  about  if  we  de- 
sired to  serve  the  common  Mitere&t,Jl,meaa,  to 
bring  it  about  to.  a  very  much  larger  extent  than 
it  is  now  brought  about  j  though,  of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  much  easier  now  to  travel  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  tendency  is,  again, 
in  the  right  direction,  1  am  not  complaining  of 
the  tendency,  I  only  want  the  speed  of  that 
tendency  to  be  accelerated,     ' 

2120.  You  have  formed  this  opinion  yourself, 
but  can  you  point  at  all  to' the  facts  upon-M^hich 
that  opinion  is  based  ? — Yes. 

2121.  I  gather  from  you  that  in  your  opinion 
the  railway  system  as  at  present  carried  on  is 
not  perfect  ? — That  is  so. 

2122.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
would  be  perfect  under-any  other  system  ? — Not 
quite  certain,  but  a  better  chance,  I  only  want 
to  m,ake  it  easier  to  conduct  -the  whole  thing- in 
the  interests  of  the  largest  number.  No  other 
interest  is  served  than  to  see  that  the  largest 
number  of  the  community  shall  have  the  chance 
of  making  use  of  these  means  of  transit,  and 
although  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  should 
be  able  to  have  perfect  administration,  if  we 
had  State  control  of  railways  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  securing  better  control,;  and, 
therefore,  better  conditions  than  we  now  have, 

2123.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  all  Govern- 
ment departments  which  at  present  exist  are 
better  administered  than  large  private  enter-' 
prises  ? — No,  I  am  not.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
some  Government  departments  are  far  'from 
being  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  again  the 
tendency  is  in  the  right  direction,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  Government  department  will  ever 
be  healthy  until  the  public  themselves  are 
healthy  in  this  direction,  and  are  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  whole  governmental  show, 
and  securing  the  general  well-being  by  their 
watchfulness,  I  do  not  think  that  State  control 
of  industry  will  ever  be  brought  about  until 
that  development  on  the  part  of  the  public 
themselves  is  brought  about,' and  they  desire  to 
see  it  controlled  in  the  common  interest;  That 
desire  will  secure  competency  in  governmental 
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Duke,  of  Devonshire — contmued. 
depairtments  and  prevent  jobbery;  wMch  I  know 
has  often  taken  place. 

2124.  But  you  are  prepared  at  once  to  make 
the  commencement  of  handing'  over  the  railways. 
and  transferring  the  management  of  the  railways 
to  a  Goverament  department  ? — Yes.     .  •         i     i 

2125.  I  'believe  in  some  of  the  continental 
countries .  the  railways  are  controlled  by  the 
State?— Yes. 

,  2126.  Are.  you^^of  opinion  that  the  public  are 
better  served  . there,  or  that,  the,  condition ,. of 
railway-  employes  is  better .  there  ?— I  believe 
that  the  public  are.  better  served  in  one  or  two 
continental  >  countries  with  regard  to  the  .  means 
of  travelling,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  public 
opinion  itadf  is  sufficiently  healthy  and,  sound 
as  to  warrant'.proper  conditions  being  complied 
with  with  regard  to  the  employes.  Therefore 
I  guarded  umy self  by  saying  that  1  know  that, 
no  governmental  department  will  ever  be  sound 
until  public  opinion  itself  is  sound. 
..2127.  When,  you  say  that  a  growing  demand 
is  arising,  in  favour  of  _the  nationalisation  of 
railways,  I  do  not  understand  that  you  can 
point  ta  anytiiing  except  some  resolutions  that 
have  been  passed  by  representative  bodies  of 
working  men ;  there  has  been ,  no  such  move- 
ment in  favour  q£  such  a  change,  as  for  instance, 
the  movement  for  the  eight  hours  ? — Yes,  it 
simply  has  not  developed  to  the  same,  extent, 
but  it  arose  in  the  same  .way  and  is  gradually 
gathering  strength,  and  I,  believe  it  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  confined  to 
workmen  only  ;  it  includes  scholars  amongst  its 
advocates,  and  thoughtful  men,  and  I  believe, 
some  statesmen. 

2128.  I  was  asking  you  specially  as .  to  the 
working  men.  Is .  there  a  real  and  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of.  such  a  change  amongst  the 
working  men,  so  far  as  you  are  aware  ?— The 
tendency  is  exactly  as  it  was  with  the  eight 
hours,  but  the  eight  hours  has  developed  more 
ranidly.  It.  is  the  same  class  of  persons  who 
favoured  the  development  of  the  eight  hours' 
movement  who.  really  brought  it  up  to  its 
present  pitch,,  who  are  also  advocating  earnestly, 
and  strenuously  the  advisability  of  the  State 
control  of  railways. 

2129.  I  believe  the  particular  point  on  which 
you  wish  to  speak  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
is  the  port  of  London  ? — That  is  so. 

2130.  Do  you  point  to  the  port  of  London  as 
one  of  the  instances  and  as  the  most  important 
instance  in  which  municipal  control  might  be 
introduced? — I  do. 

2131.  You  begin  by  stating  the  reasons  for 
your  opinion  that  the  port  of  London  is  at 
present  badly  and  inefficiently  organised  ? — That 
is  so.     I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  that. 

2132.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  docks 
and  wharves  of  London,  can  you  state  what 
number  of  men  find  employment  there  ? — Yes,  I 
estimate  the  total  number  properly  engaged  at 
waterside  or  dock  labour  at  48,000,  but  in  those 
I  do  not  include  the  mechanics  engaged  on  ship 
or  engine  repairs,  such  as  engine  fitters,  boiler- 
makers,  and  ship  carpenters,  &c. 


Duke  oi  Devonshire — continued. 

2133.  They  are  connected  with  the  ship- 
building industry  ? — AVith  the  ship  building, 
although,  of  course,  they  are  in  the  port. 

2134.  Are  all  these  48,000  known  as  dock- 
labourers  ? — No,  they  are  made  up  of  the; 
following  different  sections :  of  Dock  and  Wharf 
labourers,  generally  called  "  dockers,"  including 
foremen  and  general  staff,  there  are  25,000; 
lightermen,  6,000,;  non-freemen  (that  is,  those 
who  manoeuvre  the  lighters  in  the  docks  as 
distinct  from  the  river,  including  those  of  sailing 
barges)  1,500  ;  stevedores  (that  is  men  who  load 
as  distinct  from  men  who  discharge),  8,500  ; 
coalies  (that  is  men  who  supply  the  coal  to  the 
boats),  2,500 ;  carmen  engaged  in  connexion 
with  the  docks  and  wharves,  about  7,000 ;  ship 
painters  and  scrapers,  1,500 

2135.  What  are  they  ?— They  might  be 
classed  with  the  engineers  whom  I  have  not 
included.  Barge  builders,  500.  I  have  included 
that  500,  because  the  recommendations  I  may 
have  to  make,  if  acted  upon  in  any  degree, 
would  affect  their  interests,  and  therefore  I 
thought  they  ought  to  be  included.  Othej 
general  labourers  in  the  port,  that  is  engaged 
at  waterside  work,  500 ;  making  a  total  of 
48,000. 

2136;  These  are  employed  by  many  different 
employers,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  by  at  least  750 
different  employers  according  to  my  calculation, 
probably  by  not  less  than  1,000. 

2137.  In  what  proportion  are  the  men  divided 
between  the  docks  and  the  wharves  1 — Of  the 
25,000  dockers,  about  one-half  obtain  employ- 
ment at  the  different  docks  or  the  warehouses 
in  connexion  with  the  docks,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing half  would  find  employment  at  the  wharves. 
The  stevedores  are  mainly  employed  at  the  docks 
whilst  the  lightermen  and  non-freemen  are  at 
work  navigating  the  barges  either  on  the  river 
or  in  the  docks. 

2138.  Will  you  state  how  many  dock  com- 
panies there  are  in  the  port  of  London  ?^Yes, 
there  are  practically  only  four  important  com- 
panies, known  as  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
Company,  the  East  wnd  West  India  Company, 
the  Surrey  and  Commercial  Company,  and  the 
Millwall  Docks  Company,  but  the  London  and 
St.  Katherine's  and  the  East  and  West  India 
Companies  are  for  business  pui-poses,  controlled 
by  a  joint  committee,  known  as  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Joint  Committee  and  this  committee 
now  controls  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  the 
London  Docks,  the  West  India  Docks,  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  Victoria  Dock,  the  Albert 
Dock,  and  the  Tilbury  Docks.  The  Millwall 
Docks  Company  control  the  Millwall  Docks  at 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar.  The  Surrey  Com- 
mercial Company  control  the  Surrey  Commer- 
cial group  at  Rothei-hithe  on  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  but  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  small 
dock  at  Limehouse  controlled  by  the  Eegent's 
Canal  and  Dock  Company,  and  another  at 
Blackwall,  known  as  the  Poplar  Dock,  controlled 
by  the  North  London  P^ailway,  and  still  another 
small  one,  but  with  considerable  warehouses, 
controlled  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

2139.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  wharves 
in  the  port  ? — Yes,  between  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  Greenwich  Ferry  there  are  141  wharves  and 
44  granaries;  110  of  the  wharves  are  classed  as 
shipping  wharves,  34  of  which  have  ships  run 
alongside  of  the  wharf,  21  of  these  being  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  and  13  on  the  south. 

2140.  Just  in  explanation  of  that,  you  say  110 
out  of  141  wharves  are  classed  as  shipping  wharves, 
what  are  the  others  ? — The  others  receive  their 
supplies  in  other  directions,  the  ships  do  not  run 
alongside,  and  the  others  include  the  granaries. 

2141.  The  goods  are  transferred  from  the  ship 
to  the  wharf  ? — Yes,  in  the  shipping  wharf;  the 
ship  may  run  alongside  the  wharf  and  discharge 
direct  on  to  the  wharf  quay  or  moor  in  the 
mid-stream  and  then  the  goods  are  lightered. 

2142.  What  is  the  tonnage  per  annum  that 
comes  into  the  port  ? — The  tonnage  inwards  is 
13,000,000  tons  per  annum  and  the  tonnage 
outwards  about  8,000,000  tons.  Of  the  13,000,000 
tons  of  cargo  brought  into  the  river  7,000,000 
tons  is  foreign  and  Colonial,  and  6,000,000  is 
coastwise. 

2143.  Will  you  give  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  ? — Yes  ;  roundly  speaking  1,000 
vessels  a  week  enter  the  port,  but  many  of  these 
are  very  small.  About  10,000  vessels  are  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  during 
the  year,  and,  as  already  stated,  about  7,000,000 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  13,000,000  tons  is  from  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

2144.  You  do  not  reckon  in  the  figures  you 
have  given  the  sailors  employed  on  those  vessels 
as  men  employed  in  the  port  ? — No,  not  in  the 
figures  I  have  given  and  this  helps  to  explain 
why  the  figures  I  have  quoted  ai-e  lower  than 
those  frequently  quoted.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  have  5,000  sailors  and  firemen  in  the  port  at 
the  one  time  and  an  accumulation  of  a  few  weeks 
such  as  a  stoppage  of  work,  a  strike  or  lock-out 
would  bring  the  number  of  sailors,  firemen,  and 
engineers  to  10,000,  and  in  the  same  time  another 
15,000  to  20,000  workmen  would  be  stopped 
who  are  indirectly  engaged  in  the  port,  but  not 
in  the  direct  manner  that  necessitates  their 
inclusion  in  the  list  I  have  given. 

2145.  Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commission  have  stated  that  the  work  of 
the  port  fluctuates  very  much ;  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  fluctuations  are 
very  serious  in  connexion  with  the  docks, 
especially  if  any  one  group  of  docks  is  fixed 
upon,  but  if  the  port  is  treated  as  a  whole  the 
fluctuations  are  less  serious  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Under  normal  conditions  the  months 
of  November  and  December  are  about  the  best 
in  the  year,  as  at  this  period  fruit  is  brought  in 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Continent;  the 
Baltic  trade  is  open,  bringing  in  timber  and 
grain,  and  the  Canadian  ports  not  yet  closed, 
whilst  the  tea  trade  is  at  its  best ;  but  immedi- 
ately after  Christmas  a  decline  sets  in,  which  is 
severe  to  those  who  find  work  in  the  Baltic 
trade,  andin  March  the  tea  trade  declines  till 
the  following  July. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

2146.  Can  you  give  the  tonnage  that  enters 
the  different  docks,  month  by  month,  to  show 
the  difference  existing  during  the  year  ? — Yes 
In  the  year  1890  there  entered  into  the  London, 
St.  Katherine's,  East  and  West  India,  Millwall, 
Surrey  Commercial,  Victoria,   Albert,   and  the 
Tilbury  Docks  the  following  monthly  amounts, 
as   reported   at   the   Customs   House : — In  the 
month  of  January,  323,507  tons  ;  in  February, 
309,568  tons  ;  in  March,  414,937  tons  ;  in  April,' 
382,980  tons ;  in  May,  470,448  tons ;  in  June, 
451,389 ;  or  for  the  first  six  months,  2,352,829 
tons ;  but  in  two  of  those  months,  March  and 
May,    five   weeks   are   given    instead   of    four. 
Then    for    July,    412,985     tons ;    for    August, 
529,892  tons  ;  for  September,  403,437  tons ;  for 
October,  399,612  tons;  for  November,  458,964 
tons ;     for     December,     423,991,     or     for    the 
second   six   months,   2,628,881  tons  as   against 
2,352,829  tons  for  the  first  six  months ;  or  a 
total  for  the  year  of  4,981,710  tons.     But  again 
in     the    second    half     year     the     months     of 
August  and  November  have  five  weeks  given 
them  instead  of  four.     These  figures  show  that 
the  largest  tonnage   came    into  the   docks    in 
June  and  the  lowest  in  February,  but  as  the 
fruit   wharves   are   much  busier   in  December 
than  in  June  there  is  under  normal  conditions 
more  labour  required  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer.     Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  the 
actual   fluctuations   affecting   the   men   can   be 
shown  will  be  to  state  the 'wages  they  actually 
did  receive  during  the  past  12  months  ending 
with   October.     I  make  the  statement   on  my 
own  responsibility  as  the  result  of  information 
obtained  from  each   kind    of   dock  and  wharf 
worker.     Speaking  for  the  25,000  dock  labourers 
their  average  wage  through  the  whole  year  may 
be  put  down  at  17s.  per  week,  but  to  give  this 
average  for  the  whole  conveys  no  correct  idea 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  as  a  considerable 
proportion  get  steady  employment.     Classifyng 
the   2.5,000   into   five    different    sections    their 
weekly  wages  are  as  follows.     The  best  paid 
5,000  would  get  34s.  a  week   the  whole  year 
round  ;  then  another  5,000  would  average  22s.  a 
week,  another  5,000  would  average  14s.  a  week, 
another  5,000  would  average  10s.  a  week,  and 
the  remaining  5,000  only  5s.  a  week. 

2147.  You  have  seen  the  tables  which  Mr. 
Booth  has  handed  in  ? — I  have,  and  I  refer  to 
them  later. 

2148.  Do  they  agree,  generally  speaking,  with 
the  figures  that  you  are  giving  us  now  ?— 
There  is  no  serious  clashing. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2149.  Would  you  explain  to  what  extent 
those  discrepancies  in  the  earnings  of  the 
different  classes  of  dockers  represent  full  em- 
ployment, partial  employment,  or  almost  no 
employment,  or  how  far  they  represent  different 
degrees  of  skill  commanding  different  rates 
of  wages  when  in  employment  ?  —  I  desire  to 
make  that  quite  clear,  and  I  think  I  shall 
succeed  in  doing  so  later  on.  The  5,000  well 
paid  men  whom  I  have  fixed  at  34s.  a  week 
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include  the  permanent  men  and  petty  foremen 
and  the  clerical  staff  who  receive  wages,  and  are 
not  included  as  those  who  receive  salaries.  They 
are  practically  employed  the  whole  year  round, 
whether  there  is  good  trade  or  bad  trade  in  the 
port. 

2150.  Therefore  the  average  earnings  per 
week  of  that  class  is  high  for  two  reasons,  that 
it  includes  those  the  character  of  whose  services 
leads  to  their  being  paid  a  pretty  high  rate  per 
day  or  per  week,  and  also  that  they  have  con- 
tinuous employment  ? — And  for  one  other  reason, 
that  it  includes  those  who  are  very  frequently 
working  overtime.  Then  the  next  5,000  that  I 
have  put  at  22s.  receive  very  nearly  regular 
work.  They  include  Group  A.  of  the  dock 
company.  When  I  speak  of  the  Dock  Company 
now  I  mean  the  principal  Dock  Company.  The 
next  group,  receiving  14s.  on  the  average,  are 
those  who,  of  course,  can  only  get  part  employ- 
ment, and  the  same  applies  as  we  go  down  the 
list,  until  the  5s.  men  are  those  who  will  get  one 
day  one  week  and  perhaps  two  days  the  next. 

2151.  Therefore  the  difference  between  the 
22s.,  the  14s.,  and  the  5s.  represent  greater  or 
less  employment  ? — That  is  so,  exactly  that. 

2152.  Rather  than  greater  or  less  skill  ? — 
Exactly  that.  It  is  due  entirely  to  less  employ- 
ment, not  to  less  skill.  Thus  the  average  wage 
for  the  least  fortunate  10,000  out  of  the  25,000 
is  only  7s.  Qd.  per  week,  and  this  is  after  the 
men,  through  the  unions,  have  considerably 
improved  their  conditions  as  compared  with  that 
which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2153.  What  is  the  chief  reason  why  so  many 
obtain  such  a  small  amount  of  work  ?  Is  it 
simply  that  there  are  more  men  than  are  re- 
quired?— No,  that  is  not  the  chief  reason, 
although  many  people  who  lament  over  the  sad 
effects  of  casual  labour  seem  to  think  it  is. 
Personally  I  am  of  opinion  that  practically  the 
whole  of  the  25,000  men  are  necessary  to  admit 
of  the  work  of  the  port  being  done,  and  that  it 
is  not  a  question  of  surplus  population,  as  the 
conditions  which  now  prevail  in  the  port  are 
such  that  if  by  any  means  even  2,000  of  the 
regular  25,000  who  follow  up  the  work  were 
drafted  away,  there  would  almost  immediately 
be  a  demand  from  the  employers  for  more  men, 
even  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
employed  were  not  averaging  three  days'  work  a 
week.  It  is  this  fact  that  is  so  difl5cult  for 
anyone  to  understand  who  is  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  methods  that  prevail  in  the 
port.  And  so  we  find  well-intentioned  men 
quite  busy  with  proposals  for  drawing  off  the 
surplus  population,  thinking  thereby  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  dockers  amongst  others.  My 
opinion  is  that  so  long  as  the  docks  and  wharves 
and  warehouses  of  London  remain  located  and 
controlled  as  at  present,  so  long  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  present  number  of  men 
available  for  work  as  occasion  requires,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  port  unless  they  were  available.     It  is  most 
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important  that  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
whatever  else  we  may  have  to  say. 

2154.  We  understand  that  you  propose  that 
the  dock  and  warehouse  accommodation  should 
be  more  concentrated  in  the  interests  of  the 
labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

2155.  Will  you  state  in  what  way  concentra- 
tion would  help  to  improve  matters  ? — I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  advocate  concentration 
and  common  control  not  exclusively  in  the 
interests  of  the  labourers,  but  equally  so  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  connected  with  the  port,  as  I 
believe  that  only  by  such  means  can  the  proper 
development  of  the  trade  of  the  port  be  secured. 
Each  dock,  wharf,  and  warehouse  controlled  at 
present  by  many  different  interests  require  a 
nucleus  of  permanent  men  under  any  and  all 
conditions,  but  they  also  require  •  such  a  number 
of  available  men  as  shall  meet  the  maximum 
requirement  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  This  has 
naturally  resulted  in  the  condition  of  things 
that  we  now  find,  that  at  every  point  along  the 
river  on  either  side  where  a  dock  or  wharf  or 
warehouse  exists  there  is  at  all  times  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  meet  the  maximum  require- 
ment j  and  as  the  maximum  number  is  only 
required  at  short  intervals,  in  many  cases  there 
must  necessarily  be  fluctuations.  Of  course,  if 
employers  would  regularly  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum number,  the  difficulty  would  be  met ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  as  many  of  the  employers,  or 
wharfingers,  make  only  an  ordinary  profit  on 
their  transactions,  and  they  could  not  possibly 
pay  men  when  they  did  not  work. 

2156.  Could  not  some  system  be  established 
whereby  men  could  be  informed  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  find  employment,  and  facilities 
afforded  them  for  reaching  such  places,  such  as 
have  already  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Booth  ? — 
I  seriously  question  the  practicability  of  such  a 
proposal.  To  apply  such  a  plan,  several  con- 
ditions are  requisite :  First,  agreement  among 
employers  would  be  essential,  and  a  willingness 
on  their  part  to  incur  expense  in  the  interests 
of  the  men.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  ask 
who  are  the  employers.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  impression  that  the  respective  dock 
companies  employ  the  men  who  work  in  the 
docks  under  their  control,  but  this  is  not  so. 
For  instance,  in  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks 
the  dock  company  do  no  discharging  whatever ; 
the  shipowners  rent  the  dock  and  quay  space  from 
the  company,  and  they,  the  shipowners,  arrange 
for  the  discharging.  With  some  lines  the  ship- 
owners take  entire  responsibility  through  their 
own  officers  and  employ  the  men ;  in  other  cases 
the  shipowners  let  the  discharging  and  the 
loading  to  middlemen,  or  master  stevedores,  at 
so  much  per  ton,  and  in  such  cases  as  those  the 
middleman  becomes  the  employer.  In  other 
cases  in  the  same  docks  the  men  themselves 
take  the  work  over  at  a  given  price  per  ton,  and 
then  neither  the  dock  company  nor  the  ship- 
owners nor  the  master  stevedores  employ  the 
men,  the  work  being  done  on  what  is  termed 
a  co-operative  basis.  As  none  of  these  groups 
of   employers   pose  as  philanthropic  bodies,   it 
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seems  to  me  too  much  to  expect  that  anything 
like  common  and  serviceable  action  would  be 
taken.  But  even  in  the  event  of  this  difficulty 
being  got  over,  there  is  then  the  question  of 
locomotion  and  obtaining  the  knowledge.  If 
we  suppose  tliat  500  men  failed  to  obtain  work 
this  morning,  and  cleared  off  home  or  elsewhere, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  are  to  get  to  know 
what  information  would  be  issued  at  the  pro- 
posed centre,  and  h6w  a  man  living,  say,  two 
miles  above  or  south  of  London  Bridge  woiild 
be  able  to  get  to  Millwall  or  Canning  Town 
unless  his  fare  was  paid.  But  the  real  and 
most  serious  difficulty  is  this,  that  there  are 
periods  when  practically  the  whole  of  the  men 
are  required  for  a  short  time  at  least ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  a  general  depression  of  trade  exists, 
causing  many  from  other  occupations  to  rush 
to  the  docks,  such  a  time  would  exist  now  ;  and 
this  happening  once  or  twice  a  year  completely 
upsets  the  proposal  of  dovetailing  interests  on 
the  present  basis. 

2157.  The  result  of  that  statement  is  that  you 
think  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  port  of 
London  are  incapable  of  being  cured  so. long  as 
the  physical  arrangements  of  the  port  remain  as 
they  are  ? — I  do,  and  unless  this  principle  is 
appreciated,  there  would  Jbe  very  little  use 
in  my  attempting  to  enlaj'ge  upon  that  which  I 
wish  to  enlarge  upon,  that  is  that  the  fluctua- 
tions are  so  bad  as  shown  by  the  figures,  so 
very  carefully,  I  believe,  and  very  correctly 
collected  by  Mr.  Booth  and  submitted  here  ;  the 
fluctuations  shown  by  those  figures  which  fit 
with  my  own  knowledge  are  so  serious  that  no 
one  can  tolerate  the  present  conditions.  Now  I 
want  to  come .  forward  with  this  proposal,  and 
say  that  the  same  trade  of  the  port  can  be 
conducted,  not  only  as  well,  but  better,  and  that 
practically  permanent  employment  can  be 
guaranteed.  But  that  will  necessitate  a  very 
far-:Teaching  proposal,  that  is  that  we  shall  dare 
to  face  the  fact,  which  I  think  is  necessary,  that 
we  must  make  the  dock  accommodation  more 
compact  than  it  now  is,  and  that  we  shall  get 
rid  of  the  sectional  interests  that  now  exist. 
By  sectional  interests  I  mean  the  numerous 
wharfingers,  and  the  numerous  dock  companies, 
and  the  numerous  shipowners,  all  doing  a  share 
of  the  work.  That  must  be  changed  for  some 
common  authority.  If  these  two  proposals  dare 
not  be  faced,  then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get 
over  the  fluctuations  which  bring  about  this 
casual  labour,  and  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
East  London  and  South  London  life. 

2158.  When  you  were  giving  the  figures 
about  the  tonnage  of  the  port,  where  did  you 
get  those  figures  from  ? — From  the  Custom 
House  returns. 

2159.  Those  figures  which  you  have  just 
given  us  are  the  same  figures  but  more  in  detail 
as  those  which  are  contained  in  your  memo- 
randum, I  think,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  excepting 
that  in  the  memorandum  I  have  dealt  with 
coastwise  trade,  but  I  have  also  covered  that  in 
some  preliminary  figures  this  morning,  where  I 
have  said  that  the  total  trade  inwards,  amounts 
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to  13,000,000  tons,  and  the  total  trade  outwards 
amounts  to  7,000,000  tons,  or  between  7,000,000 
and  8,000,000  tons ;  practically,  21,000,000  tons 
a  year  inwards  and  outwai'ds  come  in  and  out  of 
the  port  of  London. 

2160.  In  your  memorandum  (see  Appendix 
LXVIII.)  you  have  also  given  an  estimate  of 
what  yon  consider  to  be' the  actuaV excess  of  ex- 
penditure in  consequence  of  bad  arrangement  ?-^ 
I  have.  I  have  tried  to  fix  upon  somethirigjTerjF 
definite  to  illustrate  the  general  argument  T have 
used  in  the  memorandum,  aiid  which  I  have  also 
used  this  morning.  That  is  by  reference  to'  the 
dock  company's  balance  sheets,  and  by  being  able 
to'show  the  location  of  the  docks,' the  dfestination 
of  the  goods,  what  goods  they  receive,  and  what 
became  of  those  goods,  I  can  show  that  there 
are  many  what  I  call  unnecessary  handlings 
taking  place,  which  help  no  one,  but  which 
secure  this  accursed  condition  of  casual  laboui*. 
I  am  not  blaming  dock  companies  or  anybody 
else.  I  recognise  it  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  development  of  the  port,  and  I  wish  to  say 
here  that  it  is  not  from  the  workmen's  pbint  of 
view  only  that  alterations  are  demanded. 
Many  of  the  employers  who  are  very  sraart  and 
capable  employers  in  their  way,  are  so-  very 
■dissatisfied  with  the  port  of  London,  as  it-  is 
controlled^,'  or  mismanaged,  to-day  that  I  find  the 
employers  are  equally  concerned  about  better 
control  in  the  future,  though  they  are  not,  of 
course,  endorsing  the  proposals  I  am  making 
about  common  control.  My  object^  is  this,  I 
want  not  only  one  authority  to  control  the  dock 
and  wharf,  and  warehouse  accommodation,  but  I 
want  that  same  authority  to  control  the  labour 
which  is  not  done  in  any  port  in  this  coimtry, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  is  not  done  in  any  port  in 
the  world.  For  instance,  what  - 1  do  not  want 
to.  see  brought  about  in  London,' is  that  I  do  not 
want  Liverpool  to  be  repeated  here,  or  any  other 
port,  for!  there  is  no  port  well  conducted  from  a 
worker's  and  a  '  consumer's  point  of  view  in  my 
opinion.  Many  ports  are  better  conducted,  from 
a  management  point  of  view  than  this,  but  I 
want  to  see  it  better  conducted  from  a  manage- 
ment point  of  view  and  also  from  a  workinan's 
point  of  view.  ... 

2161.  You  estimate  that  745,000L  a  year  is 
the  excess  of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  port  of 
London,  owing  to  the  bad  arrangements  ? — I  do; 
much  more  than  that,  at  least  that. 

2162.  Do  you  say  you  have  formed  that  esti- 
mate from  examination  of  the  companies'  reports 
and  balance  sheets  ? — First,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  where  the.goods  come  in,  where  they 
are  received,  what  is  done  with  them,  and  how 
they  are  loaded  again,  and  taken  elsewhere  to 
another  destination.  Then  seeing  how  that 
squares  with  the  workings  of  the  dock  com^ 
panics,  and  examining  their  balance  sheets  to  see 
the  result;  I  find  that  their  figures  square  with 
my  own  observation;  that  what  I  should  have 
expected  to  find,  namely,  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture has  been  incurred,  as  shown  by  their 
balance  sheets.  The  central  point  is  this,  that  it 
is  largely  because   of  that   that    this    port  is 
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seriously  handicapped  with  a  port  which  is  moi'e 
efficiently  conducted,  and  ports  are  more 
efficiently  conducted  both  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  continent.  I  want  to  emphasise  this 
point  that  a  number  of  shipowners,  and  in  some 
instances  dock  directors,  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  try  and  fix  responsibility  upon  workmen,  and 
es[)ecially  upon  the  dockers,  with   whom  I  have 


had    some    connexion,    saymg 


trade 


IS 


being" 


diverted  to  some  extend  and  the  reason  for  that, 
say  they,  is  this,  the  inordinate  demands  of  the 
workmen.  They  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  labourer.  I  want  to  :show  that 
the  fault  is  not  the  labourers',  but  that  it  is  due 
to  the  mismanagement  which  goes  on  in  the 
port.  1  do  not  want  to  make  a  vague  statement 
only,  but  to  follow  that  u.p  in  detail  and  to  show 
by  the  location  of  the  docks,  and  the  method  of 
the  reception  of  the  goods,  and  what  becomes  of 
those  goods,  to  show  that  these  unnecessary 
handlings  take  place,  which  prevent  faviiity  of 
despatch,  or  rapidity  of  despatch,  and  also  bring 
about  the  casual  system  of  employment. 

2163.  You  say  at  the  conclusion  of  your  esti- 
mate of  the  unnecessary  expenditure  that  it  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
high  rates  in  the  port  of  London  ? — I  do  say  that. 

2164.  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  whicli  in  turn 
"  contribute  to  the  numerous  labour  difficulties 
"  which  take  place  there  "? — That  is  so. 

2165.  How  is  that  ? — The  high  rates  in  the  port 
of  London  cause  a  diversion  of  trade,  and  if  a  ship- 
owningfirm  can  get  equally  well  served  in  some 
other  poi-t  they  deliberately  leave  London  and  go 
to  that  other  port  where  they  can  get  better  ser\-ed. 
Tliat  is  reasonable,  of  course,  and  that  quite  fits 
with  the  statement  here  ma'le.  We  have  had 
witnesses  before  this  Commission,  shipowners 
who  came  before  Group  B.  and  there  deliberately 
stated  that  as  compaied  with  several  other  ports 
which  they  mentioned  the  cost  in  the  |  lort  of 
London  was  outrageous,  and  the  time  it  took  to 
turn  a  ship  round,  that  is  to  receive,  to  discharge, 
to  load,  and  get  away  again  was  certainly  very 
much  longer  than  was  the  case  at  other  ports. 
The  particular  witness  I  have  in  my  mind  now 
definitely  fixed  the  responsibility  upon  the  men. 
I  want  to  say  and  to  .'^how,  and  to  piove  if  I  can 
that  the  responsibility  does  not  he  w:th  the  men, 
but  is  due  to  the  location  of  the  docks,  and  to 
the'r  incapacity  to  do  the  work  efficiently. 

2166.  Now,  do  you  wish  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  what  your  proposal  is  ? — I  should 
like  to  illustrate  exactly,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
Commissione's  the  location  of  the  docks  by  the 
aid  of  the  maps  the  proposal  I  wish  to  make ; 
but,  before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  quote  from  some 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  "  Tim.es  "  to  show 
that  employers  are  considering  this  question, 
and  are  complaining  seriously  about  the  present 
c  mdition  of  affairs.  Three  article ->  appeared  in 
the  "  Times,"  the  first  of  which  appeared  on 
August  13th  this  year,  and  the  writer  (I  do  not 
know  who  the  writer  is :  it  is  headed  "  from  our 
correspondent")  ujakes  repeated  references  of 
this  nature ;  he  says, speaking  of  London,  "there 
"  is  an  endless  variety  in  the  constitution  of 
"  o-overning  bodies,  and  that  the  port  of  London, 
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"  which  ought  for  many  obvious  retisons  to  be 
"  the  most  prosperous  and  the  best  governed  port 
'■■  in  the  worhi,  is  uiiJer  chaotic  control,  and  is 
"  losing  its  hold  upon  the  trade  of  the  country 
"  at  a  pace  which  gives  ample  cause  for  appre- 
"  hension." 

2167.  What  is  this  from  ?— This  is  from  the 
"Times." 

2168.  A  "Times"  leading  article  ?— No,  a 
spec'al  article,  one  of  three  special  articles  which 
appeared  beginning  on  August  13tJi. 


/  Mr.  Liveseij. 

2169.  What  is  the  heading  of  the  article? — 
The  heading   of  the  article  is  '  The  Problem  of 
the  Ports."    They  are  about  two  or  three  columns 
long,  and  at  the  conclusion  i.f  the  tliird  article 
there  was  also  a  leader  in  the   "  Times,"  which 
S|)oke  in  similar  terms.      I   wish  also   to  quote 
from   another  p  iper,  a   traders'  paper,  this  time 
from  "  Ridlev's    Wine    and     Spirit    Trade    Cir- 
cular," under   date    October    1 2th,    1892.     This 
paper,  representing  largely  the   wine  and  spirit 
trade,     comments     u|  on     the     multiplicity     of 
governors,   as  it   were,  for  the    port  of  London, 
and  quotes  to  show  that  there  is  in  the  port  oj 
London,  "  an  array  of   masters   that   is  all  but 
"  endless.     The  Thames   Conservancy  have  24, 
"  the  dock   companies'  directors  had  consider- 
'■  ably    over    100,    the    Trinity    House    Elder 
"  Brethren,  27,  the  County  Council,  137,  and  in 
"  addition   to   these,    there   are    local    vestries, 
"  lesser   railway    docks    and   wharves  with  all 
'■  their  members  and  directors."     Then  it  goes 
on  to  contrast  that  with   the  different  conditions 
whic'i    prevail    n  some  other  ]inrts.     Then,  re- 
ferring to   the    "Tiues"  article,  it  say-,   "The 
"  '  Times  '  correspondent  has  found  it  impossible 
"  t>    prepare    a    table    showing     the    relative 
"  charges  levied  at  the  various  ports,  ar^d  this  is 
■'  owing    to    the    diffeient    customs    and    ways 
"  of  rating  that  obtain."     Skipping  a  good  deal 
they  go  on  to  supply  that  which   tire  "Times" 
did  not  supply.     1  \»  ish  to  make   one  quotation, 
1 1   says  : — "  A    certain    well-known   house  had 
"  occas  on  to  clear  16   puncheons  of  mm  con- 
"  taining  1,816  gallons  from  the  London  Docks, 
"  and  for  so  doing  had  to  pay  9L  Is.  &d.     Now, 
"  suppi  sing  they  had  Leen   obliged   to  clear  the 
"  same   parcel  .rom  the   Liverpool  Docks   they 
"  vould  have  had  to  pay  but  51.  lis.  8f/.,  which 
"  shows   a    difference   of    over    64    per    cent. 
"  Agam,  supposing  the  importers  had  wished  to 
"  send  thi^  jiarcel  to  an   out-port,  the  charge  in 
"  London  would  have  been   5s.  for  IQO  gallons, 
•'  or  in   other  words    4/.   10s.    9d.,    whereas    in 
"  Liveipool  it   would   have   only    amounted    to 
"  10s.  8c?."     Then  they  give  a  table  to  show  how 
that  calculation  is  made.     I  need  not  trouble 
to  emphasise  that,  but  will  just  quote  a  little 
lower   from  the  same  artic'e,  where   it  says  : — 
"  If,  moreover,  the   rum   had  leen  contained  in 
"  smaller  measures  the  co\nparison  wonld  have 
"  been  much  mor-e  startling,  for  in  hogsheads  of 
"  50  gallons  the  ditt'erence  would  have  been  7.5 
"  per  cent. ;  in  barrels  it  would   have  been  82 -^ 
"  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  half  barrels  and  smaller 
"  casks  it  would  have  been  no  less  than  211  per 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 
"  cent.     This  difference  in  rates  becomes  even 
"  more  onerous  in  the  case  of  other  spirits  and 
"  wines."     Then,  again,  quoting   from  the  same 
articles  thit  I  have  here  from  tlie  "  Times,"'  tliey 
back  up  that  which   >vas  stated  by  the  leader- 
writer  in  the  "  Times  "  as  follows : — "  '  Is  it  to  lie 
"  '  said  that  the  fact  that  docks,  owned  by  joint- 
"  '  stock  companies,  have   been  allowed  to  grow 
"  '  up    alongside   the   river,    is    an    obstacle    to 
"  '  handing   over   the   control  of  the  wliole  port 
■'  '  to    a   trust,  and  that  trusts  formed   in   the 
"  '  provinces    have    not    had    this    oljstacle    to 
"  'meet?     The  answer  to  this  is    that,    in    all 
"  '  human  probability,    the   overwhelining   ma- 
"  '  jority  of  the   dock  owners  would  be  uiicom 
"  '  moniy  glad  to  be 'bought  out  at  a  lair  price, 
"  '  and  that,  even  if  they  were  unwilling  to  sell, 
"  '  the  mere  fact  that  the  docks,  one  and  all, 
"  '  have  been  constructed  by  leave  of  Parliament 
"  '  is    a    sufficient  justification   for    ordering    a 
"  '  compulsory  sale  of  them  if  a,nd  when  it  has 
"  '  been  proved  that  such   sale  is   necessary  in 
''  '  the   public  interest.'  "     I   only  quote  that  to 
show  that  tliis  subject   i-;   now  being  discussed 
by  employers  and  city  men  generally.    If  needed 
I  can  produce  other  authorities  to  show  that  the 
same   thing   is    going    on.     Quite    recently    the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  the   subject  before 
them,  Sir  John  Lubbock  presiding,  and  after  the 
discussion  they  decided  to  appoint  a  connnittee 
as   follows  : — "  That  it   wns  advisable    thjit  the 
"  council   should  consider  whether  a  committee 
"  should  be  ap|  ointed   to   inquire  into  the  best 
"  manner  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
"  port  of  London  and  report  to   the  council  " 
{haiulmg  in  liidley's  Wine    and    Spirit  Trade 
Circular,  dated  Kov.  12,  1892,  and  headed  "  The 
Fort  of  London,"  from  tuhich  the  above  extract 
is   quoted ;    see   Appendix  LXX.).     So  that  in 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  change   in  the  method 
of  controlling  the  work  in  the  port  of  London 
it  is  equally  necessary,  from  the  business  man's 
point    of    view,    as    it  is    from  the    labourer's 
point  of  view.     Now,  I  should  like  just  to  make 
clear   to    the    Commissioners    exactly    how    the 
present  docks  are  located.     It  would  be  of  some 
interest.      If    the    Commissioners    will    kindly 
notice    the    distance    covered    by    the    various 
docks 

Mr.  Jesse  Colli nxjs. 

2170.  Is  London  Bridge  shown  there  ? — Lon- 
don Bridge  is  shown,  and  I  will  point  that  out, 
first,  remembering,  of  course,  this,  that  docks  are 
for  the  reception  of  cargo,  which  cargo,  after 
being  worked,  has  again  to  be  delivered,  and  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
going  to  do  the  work  that  the  centie  of  distri- 
bution and  tht-refure  the  centre  of  reception 
shall  besomewliere  near  the  centre  of  population. 
If  we  have  docks  outside  that  centre  of  popula- 
tion where  the  goods  are  discharged,  then -those 
goods  must  again  be  loaded  and  brought  up  bj'  some 
other  means  to  the  centre  of  popuia>,ii_,ij.  Lcn- 
don  Bridge  is  shown  about  tha.t  point  {pointing 
to  the  plan).  Then  the  docks  begin  near  the 
Tower.  Tliat  is  the  north  side  of  the  viver. 
Tlds  is  the  south,  the   first  dock  then    is  St. 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

Katherine's  Dock:  then  the  London  Docks: 
then  the  West  India  Docks  at  Poplar ;  then  the 
East  India  Docks ;  then  the  Victoria  Dock  and 
the  Albert  Dock;  and  15  miles  below  that  the 
Tilbury  Dock.  From  London  Bridge  by  water 
t)  North  Woolwich,  which  em'iraces  the  Albert 
Dock,  is  10  miles,  :ind  it  is  15  miles  by  water  (o 
get  to  Tilbury  Dock.  All  those  docks  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  controlled  now  by  the  Lon- 
don and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee.  In 
addition  to  those  there  is  this  Millwall  Dock  or 
Docks  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs  with  its  entrance 
there,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  there  is 
this  large  group  of  docks,  the  Surrey  Commercial. 
Many  of  these  water  spaces  are  merely  timber 
ponds  not  docks.  Then  there  is  a  small  dock 
which  I  have  previously  called  attention  to 
situated  at  Poplar  controlled  b>-  the  North  Lon- 
don Kailwny,  and  there  is  a  small  dock  here  ait 
Limehouse  controlled  by  the  Regent's  Canal  and 
Dock  Company.  First,  I  want  to  show  how 
awkwardly  they  are  situated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  doing  the  work  efficiently.  The  centre 
of  jiopulation  being  rot  far  east  of  the  city,  and 
the  docks  being  miles  away  from  the  city, 
when  the  goods  come  to  the  Albert  Dock  and 
are  discharged  there,  it  is  then  necessary  to  load 
them  again  into  lighters,  or  into  vans,  or  into 
trucks,  and  take  them  off  to  the  up-town  ware- 
houses controlled  by  the  same  company,  because 
they  have  no  reasonable  accommodation  at 
Woolwich,  and  they  have  not  reasonable  accom- 
modation at  Woolwich  because  that  is  no  good 
as  a  centre  of  distribution.  The  merchants  speak 
of  London  as  being  somewhere  near  the  city, 
and  they  speak  of  it  naturally  as  being  London, 
because  that  is  the  centre  of  distribution,  and 
the  goods,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  must 
ultimately  come  very  near  to  the  city,  if  not 
actually  into  the  city.  Therefore  when  goods 
are  discharged  at  Tilbury,  every  ton  of  them 
must  again  be  loaded  either  into  lighters,  or 
trucks,  or  vans,  very  few  into  vans. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2171.  Every  ton  ?  Does  not  some  go  away 
by  rail  direct  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  a  little  go 
direct  in  that  way,  but  there  is  not  much.  It 
nearly  all  comes  to  London.  Practically  all  the 
stuff  that  comes  into  Tilbury  is  either  lightered 
or  trucked  to  the  Commercial  Road  Depot.  It 
is  called  the  Tilbury  Depot  in  Commercial  Road 
that  is  in  East  London  just  outside  the  city, 
and  all  the  stuff  practically  which  comes  into 
the  TilVjury  is  lightered  or  trucked  into  that 
depot.  With  regard  to  the  Albert,  take  the  tea 
which  is  no'>^^  coming  itito  the  Albert  it  is  dis- 
chare'ed  there,  but  then  that  is  not  its  destination. 
If  the  dock  company  require  it  in  their  own 
warehouses,  they  are  some  seven  miles  by  road 
higher  up  near  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cutler  Street.  Therefore,  after  they  have 
d  ^charge  \  the  tea  and  put  it  in  what  is  termed 
a  transit  shed,  it  is  left  there  for  a  little  time, 
and  the  lighters  will  come  alongside  the  dock. 
Tlien  it  is  taken  down  out  of  the  pile,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  pile  simply  being  a  arious  chests  of  tea 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

piled  one  on  top  of  another.     It  is  lifted  down 
acfain  ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  unnecessary 
0|itrations,  it  is  lifted  from  the  pile  imd  put  on 
to  a  docker's  truck,  the  docker  wheels  it  to  the 
water  side,  it  is  lifted  from  there  and  put  into  a 
barge,  ihe  bargeman  waits  until  the   barge    is 
loaded,  then,  when  the  tide  suits,  he  ligiiters  it 
up  to  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  ;  then  thej'  have 
to  begin  and  unload  again  ;  then  they  place  it 
on  the  quay  again  for  a  time  and  let  it  lie  there 
until  Nans  come  down  from   the   up-towu  ware- 
houses, when,  again,  it  must  be  packed   up  and 
put  into  the  vans  and  taken  ultimately  to  the 
up-town  warehouses,  the  vans  lir ought  under  the 
loop-holes    of     the    warehouses,    and    finally    it 
reaches  its  destination.     That  is  the  cause  of  a 
great    deal  of    expense    being    incurred,   which 
expense   is  referred    to    in    the    figures  already 
dealt    with,  and  I  am  calling  that  unnecessary 
expense  and  an  ex[!ense  handicapping  the  port 
as  compared  with  a  port  which  is  better  managed. 
Then  it  is  said  that   that  gives   employment   to 
the   workmen.       Jt    gives    employment    to    the 
dockers ;  but  the  evil   is  this,  that  it  occasions 
employment  under  such  conditions  that  it  would 
be  far  better  if   they  were  not  encouraged  to  be 
there  to   get  that   kind   of  employment.     It  is 
employment  of  the  fluctuating  character  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  living  decent   lives,  nor 
can    they,  as   I  have  tried    to    show   in   what  I 
have  alreadji    said.      On  this  space    mentioned 
there    are     all     those     wharves,    185    diff'erent 
wharves  and  granaries  under   separate  control, 
over   200  wharves  really,  but  185  actually  rated 
diflerently  to    different    authorities.      The    tea 
which  is  coming  in  now  is  brought  up  fi'om  the 
Albert  and  Tilbury,  and  South-west  India  Dock 
by  lighters  or  by  vans.     The  men  at  work  in 
the  warehouses    near    the  city   of  London  are 
getting  fairly  steady  employment  at  this  period, 
and   they   will    continue   to  have  fairly   steady 
employment    until  March;    then    they    will    be 
thrown  out  of   employment  altogether.     During 
this  period  also,  in  this  Surrey  Commercial  group 
which  deals  with  the  Baltic  trade  mainly,  they 
are  fairly  employed  and  will  be  fairly  employed 
until  the  end    of  December,    when   the    Baltic 
freezes,  and  then  four- fifths  of  them  at  least  will 
be  thrown  out  of   employment  until   the  Baltic 
opens  again.    The  same  with  the  Canadian  ports, 
some  of  them  will  ireeze,  and  then  there  will  be 
very  little  cargo  coming  in  from  there  except  that 
which  comes  overland  through  New  York  and 
Baltimore.     The  difiiculty  is  this,  that  we  cannot 
dovetail  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  Baltic 
trade  with  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  tea 
trade  or  the  sugar  trade,  or  the  general  cargo  or 
the  grain  trade.     There  is  no  chance  of  dove- 
tailing  their   interests   largely   because   of   the 
scattered  nature  of  the   docks,  their   scattered 
location  and  also  because    not  only  does  each 
employer  have  to  look  after  his  own  particular 
department  but  each  workman  in  efl'ect  looks 
after  his  own  particular  department,  and  if  he 
does  not  do  it,  he  stands  no  chance ;  that  is  to 
gay,  a  man  who  is  following  up  a  wharf  near 
I/ondon  Bridge    is  expected  to  follow  up  that 
wharf.     He  may  not  be  complained  to  by  an 
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employer  if  he  does  not  follow  it  up,  but  he  will 
stand  precious  little  chance  of  getting  any  employ- 
ment.   After  they  have  followed  a  wharf  up,  that 
is  by  fairly  steady  work  say  for  three  months, 
perhaps,  while  some  other  dock  or  wharf  a  few 
miles  away  has  had  scarcely  any  work,  if  that 
dock  or  wharf  should  then  pick  up  and  become 
pretty  brisk  just  as  these  men  are  thrown  out 
it  is  not  possible  for  these  men  to  be  transferred 
down  to  that  other  dock  or  wharf,  because  men 
have  been  waiting  there  all  this  time,  have  been 
all  the   i-lack  time   waiting   ibr  something  like 
steady  work  to  come   in,  an<l  therefore  the  em- 
ployment of  men  coming  from  another   wharf 
would  be  resented.     The  nett  result,  and  this  is 
what   it  is  reasonable    to    suppose  would  have 
been  the  case  at  every  point  all  along  that  river, 
is  that  there  is  a  sufficient   number   of  men  at 
every  wharf  and  every  dock  to  meet  the  maxi- 
mum requirement.     Now,  what  I  want  to  pro- 
pose is  that  we  should  try  and   make  the  dock 
and  wharf  and  warehouse  accommodation  suffi- 
ciently compact   so  that  we  shall  be   able   as  far 
as  distance    goes  to   transfer  men   very   easily, 
and    to    dovetail    the    various    men,    those   who 
work  on   timber,  or  on  grain,  or  general   cargo, 
or  tea,  or  what   not.     Get  rid   of   the  difficulty 
from    a  location    point  of    view   by  making   it 
compact,  and  then  get  rid  of  the  other  difficulty 
which  is  equally  important  and  ecpially  serious, 
namely,  get  rid   of  the  sectional   control.     The 
various   wharfingers   cannot  steady  trade    with 
regard  to  their  staff,  Vjecause  they  control  such  a 
small  section  ;  but  although  we  could  not  ensure 
continuity    of   tonnage    coming    into    the    port 
month  by  month  if  we  had  no  control,  tliat  is  if 
one  authority  controlled  the   entire   work  that 
comes  into  the  port  there  would  then   be  a  very 
good  chance  to  meet  the  fluctuations  by  drawing 
men  from  one   occupation  and  putting  them  to 
another.     It    is    a    coiinnon    thing   now    for   a 
wharfinger   \\'ho   controls,  say,  about   180   men, 
immediately  there   is  a  little  falling  off  in   one 
department   to   discharge  those   men,  who  must, 
then  hang  round   until  there  is  another  chance 
for  them   to  get  a  job  with  him.     But  another 
wharfinger,  perhaps  controlling  500  or  600  men, 
can   dovetail  the  interests   to   that   extent,  and 
can  steady  trade  to  that  extent  if  he  so  desires 
and  is  willing  to  put  himself  to  some  trouble 
and,    perhaps,    to    a    little    expense.     He    can 
steady    trade    in    this   way,    that    if  he    has    a 
shipping    wharf    and    a    i-hlp    comes    alongside 
he   can    call  men  from  coopering,  that   is,   men 
eiiffasfed   in  tlie  tea  trade,  or  fiom  warehousins', 
or    from    working    or    from    delivering — these 
are    all    terms    used     in    connexion    with    the 
work ;    he    can    call    them    from  the    one    and 
put  them  to  the  other,  and  when  the  discharge 
is  done  they  can  go  back  to  their  usual  work, 
because   he  covers   several  departments  and   has 
considerable  numbers   of  men,  and  he  can  and 
does  in   numbers  of  instances  steady  the  trade 
]iroportioiiately.     I  believe  that  if  the  whole  of 
the    trade    of    the    port  was  controlled    by  one 
authority  which  desired  to  steady  the  trade,  then 
the  dockers,  the  waterside  workers,  the  whole  of 
them  could  he  practically  permanently  employed. 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 
Where  it  really  could  not  be  a  full  week  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  the  whole  difficulty 
could  be  met  by  five  days  a  week  for  the  men 
in  the  respective  departments.  Therefore,  I  sec 
no  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  casual  labomxr, 
or  of  improving  the  working  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don in  the  interest  of  the  merchant  himself,  short 
of  compactness  of  dock  and  wharf  and  warehouse 
accommodation  and  of  common  authority.  I 
find  that  the  employers  are  advocating  common 
authority,  the  same  as  I  am  trying  to  do  now, 
except  that  they  recommend  a  dock  trust  on 
the  lines  already  established  on  the  Clyde  and 
the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  and  at  Liverpool, 
whilst  I  would  favour  municipal  control.  Now, 
if  it  should  be  accepted  as  desirable  that 
we  desire  a  couipsct  dock  accommodation,  then 
we  have  to  ask,  where  is  it  to  be  got  ?  It 
must  le  sufficiently  near  London  and  where 
property  is  not  too  serious  a  matter  to  tackle 
it.  This  loop  which  is  represented  here  {/.vint- 
ing  to  a  map)  is  corresponding  to  that  loop, 
which  is  3  A  miles,  running  round  the  Albert 
Docks,  as  described  in  tlie  memorandum.  It  is 
1 J  miles  across  from  point  to  point,  but  it^  is, 
as  I  have  said,  Sh  miles,  or  nearly  so,  running 
round  by  the  river.  This  land  is  very  little 
employed,  there  is  very  little  going  on  her<\ 
There  are  a  fe.v  shipbuilding  yards,  not  doing 
very  nmch  work,  and  a  few  other  smaller 
wharves.  The  only  important  work  is  the  Mill 
wall  Docks.  That  has  an  entrance  there,  and 
the  Surrey  Commercial  have  two  of  their 
entrances  running  into  the  south  side  docks. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  area  is  available, 
and  those  8^  miles  df  river  it  is  proposed  should 
be  utilised  for  the  requisite  accommodation,  and 
a  new  channel  could  be  cut  so  (desoribivg),  across 
this  point,  str.'.iglit  into  the  river  to  that  extent, 
from  Limehouse  to  Blackwall,  straight  into  the 
river  there,  putting  lock  gates  at  these  points, 
as  shown  on  this  map,  and  then  making  it  pos- 
sible to  utilise  the  whole  of  this  as  one  vast 
dock,  and  building  up  the  foreshore  to  supply  the 
necessary  quay  and  warehouse  accommodation. 
The  warehouses,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
built,  a! id  all  that  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, because  of  the  very  large  outlay  that  would 
be  required.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  fluctuations  are  so  very  bad,  and  that 
the  poverty  question  is  with  us  continuously,  and 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  unless  we  dare  face  some 
such  proposal  as  this. 

Duke  o(  Devonshire. 

2172.  The  waterway  is  to  be  the  red? — Yes,  it  is 
proposed  thit  that  should  be  the  waterway.  This 
is  the  waterway  running  round  so  (describing), 
and  this  it  is  proposed  should  become  the  river 
course.  It  would  shorten  the  river  coux-se 
Ijy  that  3^  miles,  less  1^  miles,  or  that  it 
would  really  she^rten  it  by  about  2i  miles,  the 
effect  being  to  increase  the  scour,  to  increase  to 
some  extent  the  intensity  of  the  rush  of  water, 
nnd  to  prevent  the  mud  banks  which  now  take 
place  here,  which  necessitated  such  a  very  large 
amount  of  dredging,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
navigation,   by   getting   rid    uf    this    circuitous 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

route.  That  would  give  dock  accommodation 
a  .d  warehouse  accommodation  equal  to  the 
entire  work  that  is  now  done  in  the  Victoria, 
the  Albert,  and  the  Tilbury  groups  of  douks. 
It  is  not  proposed  that  all  tht^  work  of  the  port 
should  be  done  here.  Atbougli,  I  have  said,  in 
my  memorandum,  that  the  Eist  India  Dock 
could  be  dispensed  with,  I  have  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  couM  not  be  dispensed 
with,  from,  the  point  of  view  of  the  accommoda- 
tion needed,  taking  into  careful  consideration 
the  number  of  vessels  that  come  into  the  port 
every  week  on  the  ave  age,  their  tonnage,  and 
the  probable  development  of  the  port,  if  better 
facilities  are  afforded.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  better  that  I  should  not  proceed  further, 
except  in  answer  to  any  questions  which  may 
be  put  to  me,  because  I  might  be  covering 
ground  that  was  not  perfectly  relevant. 

2173.  What  is  that  other  plan  ?— This  is  the 
ordnnnce  map,  coloured ;  this  is  not  quite 
correct  as  regards  the  colouring  of  the  South- 
west India  Dock.  I  am  sony  to  Siiy  this  is  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  obtained.  That  is  not 
a  good  recommendation  of  state  control,  but  it 
is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  obtained.  It  is 
21  years  old,  and  it  is  very  incorrect,  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  25  years  old.  This,  as  I  say,  is  not 
quite  correct  ;  that  shows  the  South-west  India 
L'ock  as  it  exists  now.  It  is  very  different 
from  this  {pointitig  to  another  map).  This 
was  formerly  a  timber  dock.  This  was  a  much 
smaller  affair ;  it  was  originally  known  as  the 
Poplar  Gut,  but  now  this  is  swallowed  up. 
This  is  to  show  the  proposed  entrances  to  the 
basin.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  basin  there  90 
acres  in  extent,  to  receive  tlie  vessels  as  they 
come  up  on  the  tide,  and  then  to  admit  them 
into  the  dock  as  occasion  serves,  because  we 
could  not  admit  the  biggest  \  essels  at  all  states 
of  the  tide,  and  to  admit  the  biggest  vessels  at 
any  state  would  require  some  amount  of 
dredging.  Remembering  that  the  biggest 
vessels  draw  27  feet  of  water,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  should  have  30  feet  of  water  there,  and  that 
we  should  be  able  to  receive  the  biggest  vessels 
for  5  hours  out  of  the  tide,  that  is  6  hours 
out  of  each  12,  about  2A  hours  before  full  tide, 
and  about  2i  hours  going  down,  milking  5 
hours  out  (.f  each  12,  or  10  out  of  each  24  hours. 
That  would  enable  us  to  cope  easily  with  all  the 
increase  that  would  be  coming  in.  The  same 
cutting  is  shown  on  that  other  map  ;  the  length 
of  the  cutting  is  1-13  miles. 

2174.  Has  any  engineering  opinion  been 
taken  about  this  plan? — I  have  taken  an 
engineer's  opinion,  and  got  an  engineer  to  draw 
this  up  After  this  was  drawn  out,  I  sub- 
mitted it  to  an  engineer,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  give  it  his  attention,  on  the  lines 
suggesteil,  and  he  did  so,  and  this  was  the 
result.  Hh  has  suggested  the  most  efficient 
method  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  of  building 
up  the  foreshore,  what  particular  kind  of  stuii' 
should  be  used,  and  how  the  whole  thing  could 
be  done,  and  the  cost  cf  the  whole  thing. 

2175.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  that 
piece  of  land  coloured  pink,  where  you  propose 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

to  cut  the  channel  ? — This  portion  is  the  exisf^- 
ing  West  India  Import  Dock,  and  that  is  the 
West  India  Export  Dock.  A  vessel,  when  it 
comes  in  with  its  cargo  goes  into  that  dock  and 
discharges ;  it  then  runs  out  through  the  basin 
into  this  dock  to  get  loaded  ugain,  if  it  is  loaded 
at  the  West  India.  Therefore  this  firoposed 
cutting  would  swallow  up  the  West  India  Im- 
port Dock,  but  would  leave  the  warehouses  ; 
as  there  are  wnrehouses  at  this  dock,  it  would 
also  leave  this  intact,  and  Ipave  the  South- 
west Indin,  which  is  a  good  dock,  intact  also; 
but  it  would  swalliw  up  a  little  of  the  basin. 
Of  course,  each  of  the  docks  requires  a  basin 
to  receive  vessels  from  the  river  as  the  tide  suits. 

2176.  Have  you  any  objection  to  slating  the 
name  of  the  engineer  who  has  been  consulted  % 
— The  engineer  whom  I  have  referred  to  in  this 
case  is  Mr.  Cheesewright  of  the  Haymarket,  a 
qualitied  man  »vith  regard  to  dock  walls  ;  he  is 
very  familiar  with  them,  and  he  is  engaged 
largely  in  the  building  of  clock  walls  and 
h;irbours. 

2177.  How  many  of  the  existing  docks  would 
be  unemployed  in  consequence  of  this  ? — Three 
at  least,  the  Victoria,  tlje  Albert,  and  the 
Tilbury. 

2178.  Will  you  .'ihow  where  they  are  ? — 
(Pointing.)  Here  is  the  Victoria,  which  I  say 
is  outside  of  London.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
we  must  come  to  the  centre  of  distribution, 
where  the  merchant  can  consider  it  London,  not 
that  he  will  arbitrarily  fix  it,  but  because 
London  is  the  place  where  the  goods  must 
come  to  ultimately,  therefore  we  cannot  well  go 
below  that  point.  The  Victoria  Dock  is  outside 
that  point.  This  is  the  Victoria  ot  Canning 
Town.  Then  there  is  the  Albert,  which  runs  from 
Canning  T^wn  to  North  Woolwich.     These  two 

•  and  the  Tilbury  Docks,  3  5  miles  below,  by  the 
river,  would  be  dispensed  with  so  far  as  accom- 
modation goes.  We  should  supply  in  these 
higher  up  all  that  they  now  supply. 

2179.  You  have  in  your  memorandum  given 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  operation  ? — Yes. 
I  have  stated  that  just  to  make  that  cutting  aid 
to  build  up  the  foreshore,  leaving  the  requisite 
water  space,  would  cost  something  like  four 
millions,  according  to  one  engineer's  statement. 

2180.  Is  that  including  the  cost  of  the  land, 
or  is  that  only  the  engineering  operations,  the 
work  ? — It  is  only  the  engineering  operations  ; 
it  is  not  proposed  to  take  any  land  other  than 
the  foreshore.  The  existing  river  is  something 
like  1,200  feet  wide,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build 
that  up  some  300  feet  on  either  side,  and  leave 
the  remainder  as  the  watercourse,  the  waterway 
for  the  docks,  and  to  make  use  of  the  land  for 
the  quay  space  and  for  railways,  nnd  to  build 
the  warehouses  upon.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
warehouses  should  be  built  in  such  a  fashion 
that  in  each  department  of  trade,  with  each 
kind  of  cargo,  the  ships,  wherever  they  should 
come  from,  could  go  direct  plumb  «ith  the 
warehouse,  so  that  as  the  ship  came  in  the  crane 
attached  to  the  warehouse  would  simply  hang 
right  over  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  lift  the  cargo 
out,  and  moving  it  right  into  the  loophole  of  th'e 
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warehouse,  and  save  all  the  unnecessary  hand- 
lings which  now  take  place,  favouring,  of  cour.se, 
the  most  perfect  development  of  machinery  that 
we  can  get  hold  of. 

2181.  I  suppose  your  opinion  is  thai/  such  an 
enterprise  as  this  could  only  be  undertaken  liy 
some  public  authority  ? — I  believe  it  could  be 
done  either  by  a  dock  trust  or  by  a  public 
authority,  but  I  should  favour  the  public 
authority. 

2182.  When  you  speak  of  a  dock  trust,  do 
you  mean  that  it  might  be  done  as  a  commercial 
speculation? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  so  done,  but  I  C|uite  believe  it 
could  be  done. 

2183.  With  parliamentary  power  ?  —  With 
parliamentary  power.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  money,  &c. 

2184.  And  to  take  land,  I  suppose  ? — And  to 
take  land.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  made  it  clear 
that  wo  do  not  propose  buying  any  land  unless 
it  should  be  necessary,  and  I  think  it  might  be 
found  to  be  necessary  to  construct  two  tunnels. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  tunnels  under  the  then 
river.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  come 
across  here,  there  is  a  rail  that  does  ;  but  if  we 
made  that  a  watercourse  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  from  the  docks  by  some  means  other  than  a 
bridge,  I  think,  either  a  bridge  or  tunnels,  and 
the  most  feasible  course  at  present  would  appear 
to  be  to  have  a  couple  of  tunnels. 

2185.  You  do  not  require  that  land  inside  the 
bend  ? — Not  at  present.  At  piesent  this  is  used 
by  dockers  and  others  as  allotment  lands.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  but  that  land  is  used  as  allotments, 
and  they  are  now  cultivating  it.  It  is  really  made 
lip  land  1  lumped  largely  out  of  these  docks; 
it  is  a  boggy  yilace  which  has  been  raised 
sufBciently,  and  now  the  dockers  and  others 
are  cultivating  it  in  some  of  their  spare  time. 
Of  course,  that  affords  a  little  outlet  for  a 
small  proportion  of  the  dockers  employed  in 
the  Millwall  Docks.  This,  I  suppose,  is  simply 
the  filling  up  of  the  foreshore,  it  is  not  buying 
land.  On  this  map  the  yellow  line  is  intended 
to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  said  those 
who  now  have  a  water  frontage  will  require  to 
retain  that  frontage,  or  to  have  very  large  com- 
pensation. It  was  designed  in  this  waj^  to  t-how 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  all  the 
space  requisite,  the  water  f-pace,  and  the  land  space, 
and  still  to  leave  a  canal  on  either  side,  leaving  a 
canal  so  as  to  leave  them  a  water  frontage  with 
access  to  the  locks,  and  therefore  access  to  the 


river. 


Mr.  Dale. 


2186.  Is  the  yellow  line  a  canal? — The  yellow 
line  is  a  proposed  canal.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
•particularly  wise'  proposal,  because  it  ^^■ould 
mean  much  more  expense  in  the  building  up  of 
the  walls,  but  if  there  was  anything  real  in  the 
.-irgument,  anyhm;^-  verv  weighty  in  the  atgu- 
ment,  that  those  who  now  have  businesses  running 
along  there  require  a  water  frontage,  the  water 
frontage  could  be  left  them,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  would  still  be  available. 

U  3 
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Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2187.  I  suppose  the  existing  dock  companies 
are  established  under  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — Yes, 
and  they  have  just  sought  powers  to  borrow,  I 
think,  200,000?.  to  enlarge  this  particular  dock 
that  we  propose  to  cut  through.  Practically, 
the  trade  is  going  from  the  India.  If  I  may 
supplement  what  I  have  already  said,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  make  clear  that  this  being  the 
usually  busy  season  in  connexion  with  the  docks 
and  wharves,  we  yet  have  at  this  season  in  the 
Victoria,  Albert,  and  India  group  a  terrible 
amount  of  priv.ition  because  vety  little  work  is 
coming  there  ;  but  that  is  partly  because  they 
are  1  lecoming  unsuited  to  the  trade,  and  there- 
fore that  traders  are  going  to  other  docks,  and 
partly  because  the  same  company  controls  the 
Tilbury  Docks,  which  were  a  kind  of  white 
elephant  for  a  long  time,  and  now  as  it  were  to 
justify  what  they  have  done,  they  have  favoured 
trade  going  into  those  docks  as  against  these, 
and  these  are  lying  idle  largely.  Although  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  are  two  very  lai-ge  docks, 
there  is  very  little  coming  into  either  of  those 
docks  because  a  much  larger  proportion  is  going 
into  the  Tilbury  Docks. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2188.  Then  there  is  too  much  dock  accommo- 
dation already  ? — There  i.s  more  d<  ick  accommo- 
dation than  is  being  used,  although,  to  be  quite 
frank  there,  any  new  proposal  would  have  to 
provide  quite  as  much  dock  accommodation  as 
now  exists,  because  fif  the  occasional  gluts  which 
may  take  place  through  ships  being  weather 
bound,  tliey  may  come  in  in  a  rush,  and  we  may 
require  more  dock  accommodation  to  use  at  one 
particular  time  to  serve  as  basins  for  the  recep- 
tion, of  these  vessels  than  we  require  on  the 
average.  But  there  is  more  than  is  really  used 
at  any  one  time,  that  is  quite  right. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2189.  You  state  that  it  is  not  your  business 
to  deal  with  vested  interests  or  to  discuss  com- 
pensation ? — I  have  said  that. 

2100.  Do  you  admit  that  any  questions  of 
vested  interest  reqjiiring  compensation  would 
arise  ? — I  do  admit  that,  I  certainly  would. 

2191.  On  the  part  of  whom  ? — On  the  part  of 
the  present  dock  companies  and  wharfingers 
who  are  conducting  the  trade  of  the  port,  whose 
welfare  would  certainly  be  interJ'ered  with  if 
such  a  proposal  as  that  I  have  made  were  to  be 
carried  out. 

2192.  Take  a  wliarfinger,  what  is  his  vested 
interest  ? — The  wharf  property  and  the  trade  he 
is  conducting  at  that  wharf  out  of  which  he  sets 
his  living,  because  if  other  facilities  were  pro- 
vided which  would  enable  the  work  to  be  done 
with  greater  advantage  than  he  can  now  supply, 
he  would  io.^e  the  trade,  and  other  people  w  ould 
get  it. 

2193.  Would  he  be  in  a  different  position 
from  a  tradesman  who  had  a  shop  in  a  thorough- 
fare which    ceased  to  be  a  thorou'difare  ? — Not 


Duke  of  Devonshire- — continued, 
at  all.  He  would  be  exactly  in  that  position, 
and  I  should  have  raised  that  if  1  had  been  cross- 
examined  upon  that  point,  I  should  have  used 
that  argument.  All  the  same  demands  are  sure 
to  be  made  for  compensation. 

2194.  But  the  dock  companies  whieh  have 
raised  money  under  parliamentary  powers  per- 
Jiaps  would  be  in  rather  a  different  [losition, 
would  they  not,  Would  not  any  one  who 
invested  in  a  dock  company  which  had  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  have  some  ground  for 
believing  that  Parliament  had  considered  this  a 
useful  ])ublic  undertaking,  and  would  not  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  destroy  it  ? — I  tljink  there  would 
be  something  to  that  effect ;  there  would  be  a 
difference  as  stated  by  you,  the  one  is  done 
under  parliamentary  sanction,  the  other  i.s 
purely  a  business  speculation  without  parlia 
mentary  sanction. 

2195.  I  think  ^  ou  were  going  to  say  some 
thing  else  on  that  point  ? — Yes.  Wiiat  I  wanted 
to  make  myself  responsible  for,  was  trying  to 
show  that  we  coald  control  the  trade  of  the 
port  and  dischaTge  every  duty  in  connexion 
therewith  more  efficiently  than  it  is  now  done 
for  the  consumer,  and  to  a  very  great  ad^'antr^o■e 
to  the  worker.  But  although  I  have  said  that 
I  do  not  make  myself  responsible  for  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question,  I  am  prepared  to  go  into 
that  to  some  extent,  that  is  I  have  tiled  to 
understand  exactly  whom  we  should  interfere 
with  if  this  proposal  were  carried  out,  and  tlie 
various  plans  by  which  it  might  be  carried  out. 
In  the  first  place,  one  could  take  this  view,  that 
we  could  simply  get  the  requisite  authority  to 
construct  that  dock  as  proposed,  and  leave  it 
to  have  what  effect  it  would  upon  existing 
businesses,  practically  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  existing  dock  companies  or 
wharfingers.  Let  them  hold  their  own  if  they 
can  and  let  the  new  proposal  hold  its  own  if  it 
can.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  talk  of 
coM:ipensation.  Then,  if  we  come  to  look  at 
what  money  has  been  invested,  that  puts  another 
aspect  upon  it.  Of  course  that  question  is  sure 
'to  be  raised.  I  find  that  the  dock  companies 
controlled  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,  have  sunk  some  17,500,000?.  in  the 
various  docks  under  their  control,  but  I  pre- 
sume that  we  should  not  entertain  that  very 
closely,  as  to  how  much  they  had  sunk,  it  would 
be  a  case  of  what  they  are  making.  Examining 
into  what  they  are  making,  I  find  fiom  their 
balance  sheets  that  the  net  profits  appear  to  be 
about  500,000?,  a  year,  that  is  of  the  docks 
under  the  joint  committee.  But  when  you 
look  to  the  rateable  value  it  gives  it  differently, 
and  the  reason  it  gives  it  differently  there,  I 
preiume,  is  because  the  dock  companies  have 
some  special  arrangement  altogether  distinct 
from  the  wharfingers.  Wharfingers  are  rated 
as  housi'holders  are,  but  the  dock  companies  are 
rated  upon  their  net  profits;  if  they  make 
nothing  they  pay  nothing,  and  some  other 
portion  of  the  community  must  pay  for  them. 
That  is  the  privilege  which  is  afforded  to  dock 
companies  as    distinct  from   private  enterprise 
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concerns,  and  I  believe  wharfingers  consider  that 
a  very  serious  evil.  Now,  taking  the  rateable 
value  as  a  basis,  I  find  that  the  wharfs  and 
granaries — and  I  have  the  quinquennial  valuation 
for  every  wharf  and  for  every  granary  in  the 
whole  of  the  port — but  dealing  with  those 
between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Greenwich 
Ferry,  which  is  the  place  where  they  are 
principally  located,  I  find  that  the  wharves  and 
granaries  have  a  total  rateable  value  of 
433,394!?. ;  taking  the  docks  under  the  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  I  find  they 
are  rated  at  217,386?.,  whilst  the  Millwall  and 
Surrey  Commercial  are  rated  at  61,200?. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

2196.  The  two  ?— The  two,  the  total  rateable 
value  being  711,980?.  Then  I  suppose  it  comes 
to  a  case  of  so  many  years  purchase,  but  that  is 
what  the  quinquennial  valuation  for  1890  shows 
to  hd  the  value  of  the  docks  and  wharves  and 
granaries  of  the  port  of  London,  711,980?. 

2197.  What  they  are  rated  at  that  is  ? — Yes, 
what  they  are  rated  at,  what  they  actually 
pay. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2198.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  taking 
into  account  what  your  scheme  would  cost, 
what  might  have  to  be  paid  in  the  shaoe  of 
compensation,  whether  the  investment  would  be 
a  sound  one  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ? 
— I  have  consulted  many  persons,  some  of  whom 
I  think  are  very  competent,  including  ship- 
owners, wharfingers,  dock  directors,  and  civil 
engineers,  and  many  of  them  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  whether  taken  in  hand  by  a  com- 
petent municipality  or  whether  taken  in  hand 
by  a  dock  trust  from  a  business  point  of  view 
it  ought  and  it  would  pay  well. 

2199.  In  diminishing  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture which  you  say  goes  on  in  the  port  of 
London  1 — That  is  so. 

2200.  Which  would  enable  the  London  rates 
to  be  reduced  ? — That  is  so. 

2201.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  would 
be  the  body  which  would  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  port  ? — I  should  favour  the 
Government  of  London  taking  it  in  hand. 

2202.  The  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

2203.  Directly,  or  through  them  ? — Directly 
responsible.  I  am  fully  alive  to  this  fact,  that 
the  present  County  Council  are  not  prepared  to 
actu  dly  embark  in  that  particular  trade.  They 
could  not  with  their  present  knowledge  control 
the  docks  and  wharves  in  a  very  satisfactory 
fashion,  bat  they  could  easily  obtain  the  means, 
so  I  should  say  directly  rather  than  indirectly, 
because  indirectly  the  Clyde  is  controlled  in  this 
way ;  indirectly  Liverpool  is  controlled  in  this 
way,  but  they  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  my 
opinion.  I  happen  to  have  the  constitution  of 
each  of  the  Harbour  Trusts  with  me,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  to  see,  and  I  want  to  anticipate  what 
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may  be  put  to  me,  that  those  docks  which  are 
at  present  controlled  by  the  municipalities  have 
not  made  a  very  good  show,  and  that  those 
docks  which  are  controlled  by  dock  trusts  have 
in  many  ini-tances  made  a  very  good  show 
indeed  from  a  business  point  of  view  only;  but 
there  is  no  more  humane  method  of  employment 
there  than  exists  in  London.  From  ray  point  of 
view  I  should  have  very  little  stimulus  or  desire 
to  advocate  anything  in  the  shape  of  merely 
better  control,  of  lhc>  accommodation  that  is. 
They  have  better  accommodation  at  Liverpool, 
but  the  method  under  which  it  is  controlled  does 
not  improve  the  conditions  under  which  labour 
is  employed. 

2204.  I  think  your  opinion  is  that  if  such  an 
operation  as  this  could  be  carried  out  the  work 
would  be  nearer  the  workers,  and  there  would 
be  less  necessity  for  casual  employment  ? — There 
would  be  less  necessity. 

2205.  Even  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out 
and  worked  entirely  on  commercial  principles, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  in  collect- 
ing together  a  great  population  of  casual  workers 
as  there  is  now  ? — Tlie  evil  woulil  be  i-ectified  to 
a  little  extent,  but  to  a  very  little  extent.  I 
fear  if  what  would  be  sure  to  happen  did  happen 
— provided  there  was  no  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  authority  that  should  control  the  accom- 
modation that  they  were  to  control  the  labour 
also — the  authority  would  control  the  accom- 
modation and  let  out  to  shipowners  and  others 
the  various  dj'Jck  and  quay  spaces  and  ware- 
houses, and  these  would  become  the  employers 
under  a  casual  system.  They  do  that  now  at 
Swansea ;  they  do  it  at  Liverpool. 

2206.  You  advocate  this  scheme  as  a  mucli 
more  perfect  and  business-like  sy.stem  than  the 
present  one  ? — I  do. 

2207.  And  in  the  end,  you  think,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  better  and  more  permanent  and 
constant  employment  to  a  smaller  number  of 
workmen  ? — That  is  it,  to  a  srnaller  number ; 
that  is  the  difiiculty  which  has  got  to  be  faced. 

2208.  It  would  involve,  in  the  first  place,  a 
considerable  displacement  of  more  or  less  con- 
stantly employed  labour  ? — "  Of  more  or  less 
constantly"  ;  yes,  it  would. 

2209.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  them 
in  the  first  instance  ? — First,  I  would  like  to 
mention  how  many  I  think  would  be  dislodged. 
I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  now  to  do  the 
work  of  the  port  as  it  is  at  present  done  with 
the  number  of  men  actually  required  to  be  at 
work,  there  would  then  be  a  surplus  of  5,000  at 
least.  Those  would  be  dislodged  entirely,  and 
assuming  the  trade  of  the  port  did  not  develope 
materially,  I  reckon  that  by  the  improved 
methods  probably  another  6,000  would  be  dis- 
lodged, or  another  7,000  possibly.  We  could 
do  the  work  of  the  port  with  7,000  fewer  men 
than  are  now  required,  and  with  something  like 
11,000  fewer  men  than  are  now  hanging  around 
the  docks ;  and  I  should  propose,  in  order  to 
absorb  them,  that  a  regulation  of  working  hours 
should  take  place  in  other  industries,  to  follow 
on  with  something  else  if  that  did  not  suffice, 
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but   I    am  of  opinion  that  that  would  suffice. 

Thu    propi.T    regulation    of  working    hours,   by 

which  I  mean  fixing  a  weekly  limit,  a  weekly 

maximum,  would  provide  an  adequate  outlet  for 

those  who  would  be  dislodged. 

2211).  That  is  a  point  which  you  deal  with  m 

your  other  paper  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2211.  Yoii  do  not  believe  that  any  acute  crisis 

would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  scheme  as 
you  are  proposing  which  could  not  be  dealt  with 
in  those  wa}  s  that  you  suggest  ? — I  am  sure  it 
would  not,  because,  in  the  first  place,  assuming 
that  it  was  agreed  upon,  "  Yes,  we  will  tiy  and 
"  carry  out  the  proposal,  and  get  the  engineers 
"  to  work,"  there  would  be  seven  years'  work 
right  off;  there  would  be  more  men  required  for 
a  number  of  years  rather  tlian  men  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2212.  In     construction?  —  In     construction; 
therefore,  if  I  was  advocating  something  f.ir  the 


I  could    not 


make 


stter 


pro 


unemployed, 
posal. 

221:!.  Your  12,0('0  would  theo  have  to  be  ab- 
sorlied  iuto  other  industries  ? — That  is  so,  when 
that  was  over. 

2214.  Unle-^s  there  was  a  growth  in  the  u  ean- 
time  ? — Yes,  and  that,  would  afford  us  the  requi- 
site time  during  which  it  is  fair  for  me  to  assume 
that  the  ten  leucy  of  e^'ents  would  be  such  as  to 
warrant  us  in  supposing  we  should  gradually  be 
al)le  to  draft  them  in. 

Mr,  Livesey 

2215.  About  the  docks.  You  said  tlie  tonnage 
of  the  coasting  trade  was  six  million  tons,  but 
you  did  not  include  in  that  the  coal,  I  suppose  ? 
— No,  that  would  be  another  tive  millious. 

2216.  Is  not  the  history  about  the  docks  this, 
that  the  London  Dock  Company  purchased  the 
Victoria  and  then  added  the  Albert? — Yes. 

2217.  And  by  adding  the  Albert  they  cut  out 
the  East  India  Docks  ? — That  is  so. 

221S.  And  then  the  East  India  Dock  Com- 
pany to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
rivals  built  the  Tilbury? — That  is  so.  First 
there  was  an  amalgamation  between  the  St. 
Ratherine  and  the  London ;  then  the  India 
Company  which  controlled  the  West  India  and 
East  India  built  the  Victoria. 

2219.  No,  the  Victoria  was  an  independant 
dock  ? — The  Victoria  was  independent  at  that 
time,  that  is  so. 

2220.  The  East  and  West  India  Company  did 
not  build  it  ? — No,  they  did  not,  but  they 
ultimately  purchased  it. 

2221.  The  L.ondon  purciiased  it  ? — Quite 
right,  but  the  rival  company  then  came  down 
and  skipping  over  built  Tilbury  in  order  to 
checkmate  the  company  which  had  got  the 
Albei-t  and  Victoria  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
all  the  trade. 

2222.  Tlie  London  and  St.  Katherine  had  got 
the  Albert  and  Victoria,  and  then  the  India  to 
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protect  themselves  built  Tilbury  and  so  over 
docked  London  ? — That  is  so,  over  docked 
London  then,  although  I  feel  bound  to  keep  to 
my  words  that  it  is  clear  that  when  the  occa- 
sional gluts  take  place  there  is  not  very  much 
dock  accommodation  to  spare. 

2223.  Have  you  considered,  for  instance,  a 
matter  with  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  ? 
These  old  maps  I  am  afraid  have  misle  !  you. 
They  have  shown  vacant  land  where  that  basin 
is,  but  there  is  a  large  gasworks  there  which 
has  been  built  since  these  maps  were  made,  on 
which  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  spent.  To  carry  out  your  scheme 
you  would  have  to  displace  them  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. I  am  allowing  for  all  that.  There  is 
ample  space  for  all  lequisite  basin  accommoda- 
tion without  interfering  with  (he  gasworks. 

2224.  Not  where  you  mark  it  ? — No,  the 
engineer  marked  that  and  I  did  not  tx'ouble  to 
have  it  altered. 

2225.  Then  another  thing,  about  the  big  ships. 
I  have  been  told  that  some  great  difficulty  or 
rather  the  necessity  foi-  taking  the  docks  down 
the  river  was  to  accommodate  the  big  ships,  and 
that  many  large  ships  do  not  like  to  come  higher 
up  the  river  than  the  entran  e  to  the  Albert 
docks.  Is  that  the  fact  ? — The  largest  ships 
could  not  conveniently  come  up  except  just 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  highest  for  about  one ' 
hour  i  1  12,  and  therefore,  dredging  would  have 
to  take  place,  remembering  that  theyare  drawing, 
as  I  have  jjreviously  said;  27  feet,  and  that  27 
feet  does  not  exist  there. 

2226.  Then  apart  altogether  from  that  is  it 
not  very  dangerous  navigation  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year  ?  Take  last  week,  for  instance. 
I  was  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwall 
Point  and  all  the  time  I  was  there  the  steamers 
were  blowing  their  foghorns.  Would  you  get 
the  big  ships  up  to  your  new  dock  ? — We  could 
get  the  big  ships  anywhere  whero  facilities 
were  afforded  ;  and  of  course,  I  am  ]iroposing 
that  adequate  facdities  should  be  afforded  for 
the  smartest  vessel  the  world  knows.  I  would 
make  accommodation  for  the  550  feet  vessel 
right  off. 

2227.  Would  they  come  up  ? — Certainly,  they 
would  come  anywhere,  they  would  be  glad  to 
come  wherever  there  are  facilities  for  discharge; 
they  do  not  care  where  they  go  to  a  mile.  All 
the  big  vessels  come  either  to  the  Tilbury,  the 
Albert,  the  Victoria,  or  to  the  South- West  India. 

2228.  I  am  afraid  your  friends  have  very 
much  under-estimated  the  expenditure,  you 
know  what  is  the  experience  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  ? — Yes,  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  it. 

2229.  As  to  this  question  of  compensation, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  instance,  there 
are  very  important  works  here  at  East  Green- 
wich, the  telegraph  construction  and  main- 
tenance ? — Yes,  there  are. 

2230.  You  would  cut  them  off  from  the  river  ? 
— We  could  afford  everyone  an  outlet  who 
required  it. 

2231.  I  suppose  the  wharf  wall  of  your  new 
docks  would  be  a  deep-water  wall,  so  that  the 
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largest  ships  c.)uld  come  alongside  at  any  time  ? 
. — That  is  s  1 ;  so  that  they  could  come  broadside 
to  the  quay  like  the  Albert,  not  abutment 
jetties  like  the  Victoria,  although  if  increased 
accommodation  were  required  t'len  by  building 
on  the  abutment  jetty  plan  we  could  make  much 
more  accommodation. 

2232.  But  it  would  be  a  very  expensive  river 
wall  or  wharf  wall  ? — It  would.  I  have  an 
estimate  for  that  from  the  engineer  that  I  have 
called  attention  to,  including  the  tunnels,  that 
I  have  proposed ;  he  puts  it  doTvn  at  six  millions. 

2233.  That  is  without  building  any  ware- 
houses ? — That  is  without  the  warehouses. 

2234.  Simply  the  river  wall  and  the  dock 
wall  ? — That  is  so. 

2235.  And  the  locks  ? —  All  the  necessary 
excavating,  the  necessary  construction  of  the 
walls,  and  including  the  ironwork  in  connexion 
with  it. 

2236.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  increased  scour  by  shortening 
the  channel  ? — Yes. 

2237.  Would  you  not  get  in  that  1  i  miles, 
the  whole  fall  that  we  now  have,  in  that  long 
bend  of  3|  milee  ?— That  is  so. 

2238.  Would  not  that  seriously  affect  the  up 
river  i — Not  seriously,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather.  It  would  not  interfere  with 
their  mooring ;  it  would  simply  increase  the 
rate  a  little,  which  would  be  a  considerable 
advantage  in  cleaning  the  river.  It  would 
absolutely  clean  the  river,  so  it  is  calculated  by 
competent  engineers  whom  I  have  consulted, 
because  the  tide  fortunately  runs  down  Ci  hours 
whilst  it  goes  up  5^. 

2239.  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  stability  of  the  biidg  s  ?  You  know 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  for  instance,  is  now  condemned. 
It  is  now  in  a  dangerou.s  condition  owing  to  the 
scour  of  the  river  having  washed  away  the  bed 
between  the  piers  ?— Yes. 

2240.  If  you  largely  increase  the  scour  of  the 
river,  as  that  probably  would  do,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  interfere  with  all  the 
bridges  ? — It  would  have  an  effect,  but  the  effect 
would  be  practically  as  nothing,  at  least,  so  I  am 
informed  by  engineers  who  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  judging.  ,       ,     , 

2241.  Going  away  from  the  dock  question, 
you  said  something  about  stopping  manufactures 
that  were  not  wanted.  Now,  who  would  decide 
as  to  the  utility  or  mischievous  nature  of 
the  myriad  articles  of  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption ?— The  public  taste. 

2242  Suppose  there  is  a  public  taste  which 
results  in  a  public  demand  ?— So  long  as  the 
public  demand  is  apparent  I  should  not  mterfere 
with  it,  except  by  educating  public  taste. 

2243.  I  quite  aimit  that  competition  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  evils,  but  svould  not  a  municipal 
or  general  State  control  result  in  a  worse  evil, 
that  of  stagnation,  and  a  deterioration  m  the 
quality  of  work  done.  What  inducement  would 
there  be  for  men  to  exert  themselves  to  their 
best  ?  —  The    inducement    to    discharge    one's 
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duties  in  a  manly  fashion.  Until  that  comes 
about,  the  proposals  I  am  making  will  not  be 
brought  about.  Once  that  does  come  about, 
there  is  the  requisite  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
conducted  well. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2244.  That  there  will  be  what  ? — A  desire 
to  distiharge  one's  duties  from  a  point  of 
honour. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

2245.  When  all  men  do  that  then  your  .scheme 
will  be  a  success  ? — And  long  before  all  men  do 
it.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  men  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  initiative,  and  educate  public 
opinion  to  the  desirability  of  a  superior  method 
of  control  in  the  common  interest,  then,  I 
I  elieve,  it  will  be  done,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually. 

2246.  What  inducement  will  there  be  for  an 
individual  to  exert  himself  to  the  best ;  what 
advantage  would  he  gain  by  it  ? — The  advantage 
of  doing  his  duty  only. 

2247.  At  present,  a  man  sees  a  v/ant,  he  in- 
vents a  machine  to  supply  that  want,  imd  he 
gets  pro  tit  and  advantage  out  of  it ;  do  you 
expect  that  he  would  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? 
— I  certainly  believe  that  the  very  best  work  of 
the  world  is  done  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  not 
from  mercenary  motives. 

2248.  Take  tSir  Henry  Bessemer,  for  instance, 
who  invented  a  new  process  of  making  steel ;  do 
you  think  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  no 
hope  of  a  pecuniary  reward  ? — I  am,  perhaps 
unwarranted  in  saying  so,  but  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  make-up  of  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  I  believe  they  get  a  love  of  their  work 
and  because  they  love  it,  they  go  in  for  it.  I 
know  ordinary  engineers,  not  much  superior  to 
myself  in  ability,  who  really  love  their  trade, 
and  are  thoroughly  engrossed  with  it,  and  are 
continually  using  their  time  with  a  view  of 
making  some  practical  proposal,  not  with  a  view 
to  getting  money  out  of  it,  and,  as  a  fact,  they 
do  not.  I  have  a  hjt  of  workmen  friends  who 
have  made  many  valuable  proposals,  and  have 
got  nothing  out  of  them. 

2249.  And  you  think  that  a  large  proportion 
of  men  may  be  educated  up  to  that  high  standard 
of  doing  their  duty  without  hope  of  reward  ? — • 
I  d>.  I  should  like  to  quote  John  Stuart  Mill 
as  an  authority  on  that.  All  that  I  have  advo- 
cated this  morning  is  based  on  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  his  autobiogr.iphy  he  says  "  the  social 
"  problem  of  the  future  we  considered  to  be,  how 
"  to  unite  the  greatest  individual  liberty  of 
"  action,  with  a  common  ownership  in  the  raw 
"  material  of  the  globe,  and  an  equal  participa- 
"  tion  of  all,  in  the  benefits  of  combined 
"  labour."  I  interpret  that  "  combined  labour  " 
as  being  this  exercise  of  the  common  control 
that  I  have  tried  to  emphasise.  Then  a  little 
later  on   he   says    "  education,    habit,    and    the 
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"  cultivation  of  the  sentiments  will  make  a^ 
"common  man^dig  or  weave  for  his  country  as 
"  readily  as' fight  for  his  CL>untry.'\  I  pieSume 
that  his  argument  there  is,  that  men  haye  fought 
well  for  their  country,  although  they  have  not 
been  paid  well  for  it,  and  I  know  a  good  many 
who  have  foughr,,for  their  country,  who  have  got 
a  very  small  aitiount.  - 

.22.50.  Is  not  J;he,  struggle,  for  existence  an 
essential  condition  of  human  happing^s  ?— An 
essential  condition  of  human  happiness?  I 
should  not  say  yes  to  that.  Although  I  do  not 
want  to  oppose  the  argument  ia  favour  of  the 
struggle  for  existence, -I  am  quite  willing  to  take 
that  and  even  to  take  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
as  an  argument.  It  will  not  oppose  that  which 
I  am  advocating.  I  believe  the  best  will  be 
the  fittest  in  good  time." 

2251.  You  stated  something  about  cheapeniiig 
railway  tr^iiffic ;  do  you  go  safft¥  as' to'  advocate 
free  railway-  travelling  ? — I  have  not'endor'sed 
that  idea  m^sdf,  though  I  think  it  is  quite 
probable  that  if  we  succeeded  in  getiingState 
control  I  should  very  soon  say  yes,  and  free 
railway  travel  too.  It  means  the  public  purse. 
It  means  that  I  as  a  man,  as  a  family  man,  as 
a  citizen,  should  contribute  my  full  share  to- 
wards the  genetiil  expense,  and  therefore  the 
word  "  free  "  is  a  misnomer. 

2252.  It  would  be  paid  for'  ■  out  of  the  rates 
and  taxes  instead  of  by  the  individual  ?— Yes, 
the  same  as  iniy  children  now  get  educated 
under  whfet  slorne  p^*^ple  calla  free  system,  but 
I  pay  my  share  towards  that  free  system  all  the 
same. 


i'cr 


Mi-.  Burt. 


2253.  Regarding  the  men  thrown  out  of 
femployment,  I  think  you  said  that  those  would 
be  absorbed  by- shortening  the  hours,  by  regu- 
lating the  hours  in  connexion  with  other  trades, 
but  you  did  not  specify  what  those  other  trades 
are  ? — No,  I  mean  iii  4  all  trades.  I  want  to 
in  alee  this  a  ii't tie  clearer  than  I  have  yet  niade 
it,  that  there  shalT  be  n^  Sudden  dislocation  of 
meii.  As' I' have"  stated  the  engineer's  estimate 
i.s  that  'if  such  works  as  these  proposed  were 
taken  in'  hand,  and  the  full  eqiiipment  of  men 
that  could  reasonably,  be  'put  ^  to  work  thtjreby 
were  employed,  it  wxiuld  then  take  from  six  to 
seveii'' years  to  complete,  and  therefore  there 
WQuld  be  ?in  absorption  first.  It  would  provide 
work  lather  than  take  work  away  from  those 
wild  'are  now  only  getting  a  &mMl  proportion, 
'fheh  there  would  bei  a  gradual  easing  up,  and 
whilst  that  was  going  on,  I  should  be  Sure  to  be 
— bound  to'  be,  if  I  am  a'live — identified  "with 
^hose  .Who  arg  trailing  or  any  such  regulation  of 
ihe  general  Working  hours  in  general  trades,  as 
^*ill  ma'ke  prbyjgion  for  those  who  will  be 'dis- 
lodged 'in  this  wajK  'If  ^sohiething  deeper  'than 
that  were  necessary,  I  should  then  be  prepared 
with  something  dee,.e-,  but  I  "do  not  think  it 
would,  and  therefore  do  not  trouble  to  make  any 
other  proposal. 


Mr.  Burt — continued. 

2254.  Speaking  generally,  .would  the  men 
who  would  be  displaced  in  your  opinion  easily 
adapt  themselves  tq  other  work  ? — Very  easily. 
For ,  instance  the  building  of  that  oii  the  lines 
that  could  be  suggested,  on  the  lines  represented 
b}'  the  coloured  ordnance  map,  would  lequire 
perhaps  about  two  men  in  20  to  be'  skilled 
and  expert,  and  as  to  the ,  others  any  man  with 
physical  capacity  and  a  will  to  carry  out 
insti:uctions  coulcl  do  the  work., 

2255.  The  greit  advantage  would  be  in 
giving  steady  and  what  we  may  call  continur^us 
eliiployment  to  the  men  who  work  ? — That  is 
the  vital  point  from  the  labourers'  point  of  vieV 
That  is  the  first  point  with  me,  but  then  I  am 
trying  to  lay  equal  stress  upon  the  great  advan- 
tage resulting  to  the  community  generallyji 

2256.  But  looking  at  it  entirely  froiiH'  the 
workmen's  point  of  view -that  would  be  , the 
great  advantage? — That  is  the  advantage! fiom 
the  workmen's  point  of  view. 

Professor  Marshall. 

2257.  You  say  tnat  your  position  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Mill's  with  regard  to  socialism  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

2258.  Do  you  think  that  he  and  you  ky 
quite  the  same  stress  upon  all  the  different 
sides  ? — Perhaps  not,  I  dare  not  say  so  much. 
He  would  probably  be  much  more  cautious  than 
I  am. 

2259.  The  point  of  agreement  was  this,  was  if 
not,  t.hat  if  mankind  could  be  governed  entirely 
by  public  spirit,  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
use  in  private  property  ? — I  think  that  fairly 
states  his  position. 

2260.  But  that  until  that  time  has  come,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  springs 
of  activity? — Very  careful.  He  emphasises 
that  very  strongly,  apd  I  should  like  to  say 
that  so  far  as  I  am  able  I  de.fire  to  appreciate 
it  equally  strongly. 

2261.  Do  you  think  thai  he  would  have 
endorsed  }  our  statement,  that  inventions  are 
more  ^..likely  ,to  be  nwde  un.der;  a^  cpUectiye 
r^cime  than,  under  an  indivicluaiist .  one  ?^i 
could  not  reply  to  that  with.  £r' definite  "Yes"' 
or  "No,"  but  reading  most  carefully  as',  j, have 
read  and  thought  oyer  that  which  he  has  stated, 
especially  in  this  "yqlume  I  now  hold  in  ,my 
hand  .  which  i^  his  autobiography, .  then^it 
seems  to  me.  that  what '  I  ventured' to  say  "is 
quite  warranted  by  jvhat  is,  lieie.  staled,.   .,^ 

.;,  ^262.  Can  you  find  there,  or  anywHere  else 
in  his  writings  any  siipport  for  the  opinion,  that 
inventions  woilld  be  more  likely  'to  ^6  made 
under  a  collective  regime  than  under  an  indi- 
vidualist one  ?— I  do  hot  think  I  could  point  to 
any  particular  paragraph  \^here  he  expressly 
states  that;  but  uriquestioirably  the- general  con- 
clusion to  be^  draVsnt''  from  '&  j.efusal  of 'th'lsis 
that  he  favoured  the  development  of  the  common 
eoutro!  of  industry,  and  believed  that  men  would 
gradually  learn  to  work  for  thd  coiUmon  good 
as  effectually,  as  thoroughly,  as'  honestly,  and  as 
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eai^rieatly  as  they  now  do  for  tbeij:,  personal  and 
private  good,.  ,  , 

,2263.  I  think  that  could  not  be  challenged  if 
the  word  "  gradually  "  is  jnterpreted  to  mean 
spread  over  many  centuries.  t)p  you  talie  the 
woid  "  gradually  "  in  that  sense  ? — I  will  take 
the  word  "gradually,"  hut  not  quite  in  that 
sense  of  centuries.  T  am  quite  willing  to  take 
the  word  "  gi-adually."  , 

2264.  I  mean  as  representing  Mill's  opinion ; 
Mill  did  not  expect  that  this  "  grculually  "  repre- 
sented a  progress  that  could  work  itself  out  only 
in  the  course  of  centuries  ? — -If  I  might  he  per- 
mitted to  quote  the  particular  passage  that  weighs 
very  strongly  with  me,  and  which  seeii>s  to  be 
supported  by  the  general  context,  I  will  do  so. 
After  stating  that  very  short  passa;;e  that  I  quoted 
this  moining  concerning  the  desirability  of  all 
participating  e^ally  in  the  benefits  of  combined 
labour,  be  then  says :  "  We  had  not  the.prestimp- 
"'  tion  to  suppose  that  we  could  already  foresee 
"  by  what  precise  form  of  institutions  these 
"  objects  could  m  >st  effectuaUy  be  attained  or 
"  at  how  near  or  how  distant  a  periud  they 
"  would  become  practicable.  We  saw  clearly 
"  that  to  render  any  such  social  transformation 
"  either  possible  or  desirable  an  equivalent 
"  change  of  character  must  take  place  both  in 
"  the  uncuLtiv;\ted  herd  who  now  compose  the 
"  labouring  masses  and  in  the  immense  majority 
"  of  their  employers.  Both  these  classes  must 
'■  learn  by  practice  to  labour  and  combine  for 
"  generous,  nr,  at  all  event.?,  for  public  and 
"  i^ocial  purposes,  and  not  as  hitherto  .«olely  ior 
"  narrowly  interested  ones." 

2265.  Does  not  that  very  passage  show  that 
he  til  ought  a  change  in  human  character  had  to 
come  before  it  would  be  safe  to  move  much  in 
the  collectiviBt  direction  ?^Lt  does. 

.2.266.  With  regard  to  the  tendency  for  inven- 
tions to  grow  under  Government,  management, 
have  you  watched  whether  it  is  the  practice  for 
private  wo,rks  to  copy  their  new  ideas  for 
machinery  from  Government  works  or  whether 
the  practice  is  the  other  way  ? — I  should  say  it 
is  the  other  way. 

2267.  And  therefore  so  far  the  world  would 
not  be  ready  to  trust  its  inventions  to  Govern- 
ment departments  ?— ^At  the  present  time,  no. 
■  2^268/  You  gave  as  one  suggestion  that  ulti- 
mately I  suppose  the  Government  should  sup- 
press .literature  that, was  not,  likely  to  promote 
the  public  well-beini;;  ? — I  think  that  properly 
falls  witb'n  its  province. 

2269.  That  has  been  tried  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  woild,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2270.  By  the  Inquisition,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 
227 J.  And   by   aatocratic    Governments,   the 

Government'  of  Russia,  for  instance?  -^Yes. 

2272.  I  believe  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
get  your  rijfetn^rd,ndum,'for  instance,  into  Russia  ? 
^^Yes,  I  believe  it  would. 

22'7'3.  t)o '  you  think  it  is  quite'  certain  that 
the  suppression  of  wha^'  is  'thought  injurious 
literature  mav  not  come  to  be  the  suppression  of 
that  literature  which  would  have' /turned  oui't . 
be  the  most  iniport.ant  for  the  fucur|,? — Itmighc 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 

be  so  j  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  so. 
The  kind  of  Government  of  course  that  I  favour 
is  that  kind  of  government  which  should  be, pro- 
perly representative  of  an  educated  people.  The 
cases  that  yo,u  have  quoted  have  not  been 
Governments  representing  an  educated  people. 
The  democracy  in  those  countries  is  very  far 
from  being  educated;  and  miuht  [)roperly  Tdb 
covered  by  the  term  used  by  Mill,  "  An  unculti- 
vated herd,"  which  perhaps  is  largely  true  of  the 
workers  of  this  country,  but  less  true  than 
formerly,  and  will  be  .still  less  true  in  the  future ; 
and  when  that  time  arrives  then  the  Government 
will  be  proportionately  improved.  "" 

2274.  T)o  you  not  think  that  by  the  time  W6 
are  so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  know  what 
literature  to  suppress,  we  shall  be  ^'J  far  improved 
as  of  ourselves  to  abstain  from  writing  improper 
literature? — I  think  it  is  very  probable,  and  I 
recognise  that  that  under-cuts  what  1  have  pre- 
viously said;  but  having  previously  said  some- 
thing concerning  this  it  still  served  my  purpose.- 

2275.  Now,  passing  to  the  special  question  of 
the  docks,  I  think  the  changes  that  you  have 
proposed  would  have  two  advantages,  a  geogra- 
phical re-distribution  of  work  and  a  re-organisa- 
tion of  employment  ( — -That  is  so. 

2276.  And  the  two  really  stand  on  qiiite 
different  grounds  ? — Quite  different  grounds. 

2277.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  either 
without  the  other  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

2278.  Taking  the  geographical  distribution  as 
it  is,  supposing  that  it  should  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  cut  the  new  canal,  you  have  followed 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, and  others,  and  I  think  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  then  be  practicable,  even  if 
everybody  wished,  to  make  labour  dovetail  in 
with  the  present  arrangements? — It  would  be 
partially  practicable,  but  we  could  not  make  a 
good  job  of  it,  and  therefore  tackling  the  proposal, 
I  am,  of  course,  identified  with  those  who  would 
like  to  see  a  thorough  good  job  made  of  the 
business  if  we  once  take  it  in  hand. 

2279.  I  wanted  to,  get  from  yoii  more  clearly 
what  you  thought,  were  the  difficulties  in,  the 
way  iof  Mr.  Booth's  jiroposal.  You  inentioned 
the  need  of  allowing  a  free  pass  by  the  railway, 
would  there  be  any  great  diB&culty  in  that, 
^ould  it  not  be  a  very  small  commercial  trans- 
aption  to  give  to  all  the  dockers  free  passps-^lopg 
the  I,  railway  to  their  place  of  work '?—T-That  in 

,  itself  would  not  be  a  very  large  proposal  JiQ,c3.rry 
out,  but  I  question  the  advantage  that  could 
arise  from  trying  to  carry  it  out.  I  have  pi'evi- 
Oiisly  stated  that  occasionally  practically  the 
whole  of  the  men  are  required,,  very  rarely ';  but 
still  occasionally  practically  the  whole  of  the 
men  in  the  port  are  required  to  do  the  work  of 
the  port,  and  if  that  should  happeiEt  once  or  twice 
a  year  it  upsets  the  whole  ccintention.   ;, 

2280.  I  do  not  quite  see  how.  Was  not  Mr. 
Boothfs,  proposal,  that  the  work  should  be 
arranged  for  a  number  of  men  who  would  do  a 
moderate  day's  work  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year ;  and  that  in  times  of  special  stress,  and 
only  those,  they  should  work  a  little  overtime 
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and  a  few  outsiders  should  be  got  in  ? — That 
fairly  states  the  positio  i  taken  up  by  Mr.  Booth 
as  I  understand  it. 

2281.  A.nd  what  are  the  objections  to  that  ? 
Why  is  that  impracticable  ? — Less  because  of  tl;e 
actual  location  of  the  docks  and  wharves  than 
because  of  the  sectional  interests  from  tlie 
employers'  side. 

2282.  But  do  not  you  thiuk  inucli  may  be 
done  by  the  employers  getting  to  look  at  employ- 
ment from  the  po'nt  of  vie>v  of  tlie  employes 
under  the  influence  of  growing  public  spirit  and 
growing  public  opinion  ?-  -I  think  considerable 
good  could  be  done  in  that  direction,  but  I  am 
not  anticipating  that  it  will  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future  ;  an  1  even  then  ihe  same 
spirit  would  prompt  them  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  in  a  more  complete  fashion. 

2283.  Do  jou  not  think  that  the  path  of  least 
resistance  at  present  is  to  tr}'  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  employers  in  tliis  and  other 
industries  to  consider  emj)loyment  as  n  public 
function  and  not  as  a  private  affair  merely  ? 
— I  consider  that  part  of  my  pers  )nal  duty  and 
every  da>'  of  my  life  I  try  to  carry  it  out. 

2284.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  an  easier  way 
towards  that  route  which  you  and  Mill  alike 
desire  than  the  complete  taking  over  the 
management  of  industries  by  Government  ? — I 
would  certainly  lay  equal  stress  upon  it,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  taking  over  hy  Govern- 
ment authority  would  be  very  effective,  unless 
that  spirit  permeated  the  average  man. 

2285.  So  that  whatever  route  we  go,  we  must 
largely  wait  on  the  improvement  in  human 
character  ? — Largely,  yes. 

2286.  Then  turning  to  this  question  of  the  geo- 
graphical tlistribution  of  dock  work,  I  think  that 
the  matter  has  been  already  discussed  between 
you  and  Colonel  Birt  rather  at  length  before  Com- 
mittee B.,  has  it  uot  ? — Not  at  length.  It  was 
inferentially  referred  to,  but  not  with  any  grasp. 

2287.  I  think  in  question  7021,  Committee 
B.,*  you  asked  "  Do  you  consider  it  no  disadvan- 
"  tage  to  have  the  number  of  lighters  going  up 

and  down  the  river,  which  are  now  going,  and 
"  the  consequent  handling  of  the  cargo,  putting 
"  it  from  the  dock  quay  into  the  lighter,  and 
"  then  lightering  it  and  then  putting  it  out  of 

the  lighter  on  to  the  wharf  quay ''.  "  and  he 
answers,  "  You  cannot  put  your  ship,  which  has 
"  50  descriptions  of  cargo,  alongside  a  warehouse 
"  suitable  for  each  of  those  articles ;  you  must 
"  lighter  them,  put  your  ship  where  you  will. 
"  In  our  docks,  for  example,  goods  are  stored  in 

the  dock  ;  we  lighter  a  very  large  proportion 
"  of  them ;  we  cannot  put  the  ship  where  the 
"  room  is.  But  even  if  we  had  one  central  dock 
"  you  must  lighter  them.  Say  the  ship  is  from 
"  Calcutta,  she  has  jute,  silk,  sugar,  tea,  all  sorts 
"  of  stuff  on  board.  The  jute  must  be  stored 
"  in  one  place,"  and  so  on.  I  think  you  rather 
would  desire  to  meet  that  objection,  that  you 

have   something  to  say  in  answer  to  that  ? I 

admit  that  that  is  fairly  weighty,  and  that  it  is 
really  an  objection  to  the  contention  that  I  have 
put  forth  that  a  ship  should  be  brought  right 
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alongside  the  warehouse  to  receive  the  special 
cargo  that  she  has,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
secondary  or  unnecessary  handling.  So  far  as 
this  statement  is  a  truthful  one  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overcome  that  lightering  it  minimises 
my  contention,  but  as  one  who  is  fairly  familiar 
with  the  operations  that  go  on  at  the  various 
docks  and  wharves,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  unnecessary 
handlings,  according  to  my  interpi-et  ition,  which 
now  take  plac-^  could  be  renewed,  although  I 
admit  the  trutlifulness  of  the  general  lines  of 
this  statement  of  Colonel  Birt. 

2288.  Colonel  Birt  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
admit  that  anything  approaching  nineteeu- 
twentieths  could  be  avoided,  did  he  ? — He  did 
not  for  the  dock  that,  he  is  responsible  foi',  but 
he  is  only  responsible  fo;r  the  Millwall  Docks, 
and  although  you  skipped  one  little  line,  I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  quote  it.  In  reply  to  me  he 
commences,  "  Of  course  if  you  could  obviate 
"  that  it  would  be  better." 

2289.  I  did  not  notice  that  I  had  omitted 
that  ? — That  is  in  direct  reply  to  my  question 
Hs  !-ays, "  Of  coui-.-^e,  if  you  could  obviate  that  it 
"  would  be  better";  that  is,  if  you  could  obviate 
the  lightering  so  much  the  better  ;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  .sli'<w  that  it  would  be,\eiy  difficult 
to  obviate  much  of  the  lightering.  My  reply  to 
that  is,  "  Yes,  I  admit  that  there  is  some  lighter- 
"  ing  that  could  uot  b  -.  obviate^],  but  nineteen- 
"  twentieths  of  that  which  I  am  calling  unneces- 
"  sary  is  really  unnecessary." 

2290.  But  you  f<id  not  get  him  to  agree  with 
you,  I  am  afraid  ? — i  do  not  think  I  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  him  a  correct  notion  of  what  I 
was  driving  at.  For  instance,  I  am  not  sure 
which  particular  question  it  is,  but  I  addressed 
a  questio,!  to  him  to  this  effect:  I  said,  "  What 
"  about  Tilbury ;  have  they  the  requisite  ware- 
"  house  accommodation,"  in  effect,  I  said,  that 
I  well  remember,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  they  have 
"  splendid  warehouse  accommodation,"  the  fact 
being  that  they  have  not  one  single  warehouse. 
The  very  next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
dock  director,  one  of  the  joint  committee,  saying, 
whatever  di'i  you  mean  by  your  question  to 
Colonel  Birt  concerning  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion ;  he  said,  do  you  not  know  that  we  have 
not  a  single  warehouse  at  Tilburv.  He  had 
misunderstood  the  drift  of  my  question,  and 
corroborated  my  own  position  by  saying,  as  a 
director,  that  they  have  not  a  single  warehouse, 
nor  have  they ;  they  have  nothing  but  transit 
sheds. 

2291.  Does  it  not  go  on  at  question  7042, 
where  you  say,  "  Or  have  they  transit  sheds  "  ? 
— That  is  the  question. 

2292.  Does  he  not  there  say  that  the  transit 
sheds  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  used  for 
warehousing  anything,  even  .ilk  ?— He  does  so 
reply,  and  all  I  can  say  to  that  now  is  this,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  make  a  statement  then,  that 
they  have  not  one  single  warehouse  or  shed 
where  they  can  work  cargo.  The  working  of 
cargo  means  this,  take  tea,  for  instance;  tea  is 
commonly  discharged,  in  fact  is  now  being  dis- 
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charged  -it  the  Tilbury  Docks,  the  working  of 
tea  means,  if  it  is  Indian  tea,  as  the  bulk  of  it 
is,  that  the  tea  is  first  put  out  of  the  chests,  or 
bulked,  and  the  chests  are  repaired  by  tea 
coopers.  The  tea  is  mixed  to  equalise  the 
quality,  that  does  not  take  place  with  China 
tea,  but  it  does  with  Indian  tea,  and  it  is  Indian 
tea  that  we  get  principally.  Then  the  working  of 
that,  and  the  weighing  of  that,  and  the  housinsr 
of  that,  and  the  piling  of  it  and  delivering  of 
it  requires  very  large  warehouse  accommodation. 
They  have  not  one  single  warehouse  where  they 
can  do  a  little  bit  of  that  at  Tilbury.  Therefore 
it  all  has  to  come  up  to  the  up-town  warehouses, 
or  to  the  wharfingers. 

2293.  What  do  you  think  of  Colontl  Birt's 
opinion  that  tea  must  be  brought  right  into  the 
centre  of  London,  and  that  it  would  not  do  for 
it  to  be  warehoused  at  their  d  cks '? — I  do  not 
think  he  sa'd  it  wonld  not  do  to  be  warehouseil 
at  the  docks  ;  he  says,  the  nearer  you  can  get 
to  London  Bridge  the  better,  Wiiich  I  thoroughly 
admit,  but  these  would  be  sufficiently  near,  I 
am  contending.'  He  did  no:,  say  it  would  be 
sufficiently  near,  he  says  the  nearer  you  can  get 
to  London  Bridge  the  better. 

2294.  Dd  not  you  think  he  implied  that  in  his 
case  the  Isle  of  Dogs  would  be  too  far  off  for 
warehijusm  '  under  such  conditions  as  those  '? — 
Possibly  hi  did.  I  .could  not  say.  I  do  not 
think  he  caujjht  wliat  I  was  driving  at,  and 
I  was  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  general 
replies,  and  with  my  own  questions  on  that 
occasion. 

2295.  He  seemed  also  to  think  that  the  growth 
in  the  size  of  ships  would  render  it  increasinoly 
difficult  for  them  to  come  u))  even  to  the  Albert 
Docks  ? — That  certainly  is  the  case,  and  I  replied 
to  that  this  morning  by  saying  that  even  the 
largest  ships  now,  such  as  the  "  Cunardt  r  "  rect  ntly 
launched,  of  600  feet  in  length,  .-md  9,000  tons 
without  machinery,  could  not  come  up  to  the 
South-west  India  Dock  for  instance,  because  tiiey 
were  dredging,  and  I  am  proposing  that  we 
should  dredgt-,  and  I  say  tv-at  by  str. lightening 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  natural  ■  cour  would 
largely  contribute  to  the  clean-ring  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  river,  and  we  should  overcome  that 
difficulty  with  considerable  ease,  because  that 
difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  Clyde,  by  the 
Belfast  people,  by  the  Tyne,  and  by  every 
important  port.  Practically  the  Clyde  has  been 
created  by  that.  It  was  a  mere  ditch  prior  lo 
the  Commissioner.s  taking  it  in  hand,  and  they 
have  made  it  a  grand  place.  It  is  a  i  eal  qualified 
port  now,  where  the  smartest  liners  can  now  be 
run  in,  and  with  the  least  effort  we  could  do  the 
same  here. 

2296.  I  do  not  like  t  >  ask  you  questions  oq 
en 'ineering  on  my  own  authority;  but  might 
not  the  result  be  to  diminish  the  scour  instead 
of  increasing  it,  because  the  amount  of  water 
that  now  comes  up  past  the  lower  reaches  must 
be  sufficient  to  raise  up  Fome  20  feef.  or  whatever 
it  is,  the  water  that  goes  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
When  the  course  was  shortened  there  would  be 
less  water  at  every  high  and  low  tide  flowing 
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past  Gravesend  ? — No,  there  would  be  the  same 
water,  but  it  would  go  a  littlt^  faster. 

2297.  But  surely  there  would  not  be  so  inuuh 
wanted,  because  the  length  of  the  upper  part 
would  be  lessened  ? — Yes,  but  nature  will  supply 
it  to  us  whether  we  want  it  or  not.  I  think  that 
is  the  rule.  I  think  the  natural  forces  will  send 
it  up. 

2298.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  expense 
of  this  dredging  ? — I  have. 

2299.  Have  you  given  an  estimate  for  it  ? — I 
have  not  submitted  an  estimate.  Pardon  me  for 
one  moment  there,  if  you  remember  I  gave  two 
estimates  this  morning.  When  pointing  to  the 
map  on  my  right  now,  that  is  the  one  allowing 
for  the  canal,  I  stated  that  to  construct  that 
channel  and  to  build  uj)  the  foreshore,  as  shown 
on  that  map,  the  engineer's  estimate  was 
4,000,000^.,  but  turning  to  this  other  map,  and 
dealing  v\ith  the  constructio:i  there  as  shown,  and 
the  building  up  of  the  for,  shore,  and  allowing  for 
the  excavation  of  tlie  basin,  ani.l  also  allowing  for 
the  excavating  of  two  tunnels  and  new  dredging, 
which  I  fliil  not  previously  allow  for,  then  the 
estimate  war,  6,684,000^. 

2300.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that 
enough  may  not  have  been  allowed  in  that  sum 
for  dredging  ? — The  engineer  who  gave  tiie 
estimate  is  thoroui^hly  convei-sant  with  dredging 
and  wall-building.  It  is  the  same  engineer  that 
I  quoted  from  this  morning.  We  spend  an 
enormous  sum  on  dredging  now  every  year.  I 
have  the  dock  company's  balance  sheet,  which 
will  show  what  they  have  spent  themselves,  and 
I  would  just  like  to  quote  it.  I  forget  what  the 
sum  is,  l3ut  I  have  the  balance  sheet,  and  I  will 
just  quote  what  they  have  spent.  For  the  half 
year  ending  30th  June  1892  the  dredging  comes 
to  16,469i.  That  is  the  one  dock  company,  and 
that  is  for  the  half  year,  and  it  is  33,000i.  for 
one  company,  for  one  year,  as  apart  from  what 
the  Thames  Conservancy  do,  and  apart  from  the 
other  companies. 

2301.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  considerable 
part  of  what  would  be  required  for  dredging 
under  your  scheme  ? — I  do,  and  I  think  very 
much  of  that  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  in 
the  future  by  the  additional  scoui-ing. 

2302.  I  think  t^at  the  Government,  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  printed  matter,  have  chiefly  occupied 
themselves  with  the  production  of  blue  books  and 
ordnance  maps.  Do  you  apply  your  socialistic 
scheme  to  the  Government  management  of 
ordnance  maps  ? — Their  development  and  pro- 
duction 'l 

2303.  Yes,  I  mean  do  you  think  that  the  ord- 
nance maps  tire  as  much  up  to  date  as  they  would 
be  if  the  management  were  in  the  hands  of 
private  persons?  — I  think  not,  and  whatever 
etfect  that  may  have  on  my  general  contention, 
I  certainly  say  from  my  |joint  of  view  it  is  a 
disgrace.  If  that  detracts  from  my  own  argument 
I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

2304.  .Vmodg  the  arguments  which  you  urge 
i,i  favour  of  collectivism  the  first  is  that 
industries  would  be  better  organised? — That  is  so. 
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2305.  You  think  that  the  present  system 
leads  to  fluctuation  of  employment  and  useless 
production  and  to  the  palming  ofl"  of  spurious 
goods  hy  the  arts  of  salesmen  ?— Yes,  I  have  said 
that.     "'  ,,'  __,.,:  I, 

2306..  No-^,  do,  you  think  that  tliere  wou\d 
be  no  fluctuations  and  no  useless  production, 
under  the  collect) vist  system? — I  think  thei^e 
will  be  both  fluctuations  and  useless  production 
but  they  will  be  minimiseit  and  gradually  gfqw 
less. 

2307.  How  wc^uld  the  fluctuations  be  di- 
minished ? — By  the  capacity  on  tl|e  part  of  the 
controllers  to  blend  interests.  For  instance, 
there  are  trades  nnw  in  London,  and  the  en- 
gineering trade  will  serve  as  an  example,  in 
some  departments  of  which  in  the  engineers' 
shops  they  are  not  only  woi-king  full  time,  but 
systematic  overtime.  In  other  shops  in  the 
same  trade  with  similar  capacity,  managerial 
and  jaurneynian's  cipacity,  they  are  short  of 
work  and  they  discharge  a  portion  of  the  staff, 
whereas  Tinder  the  system  of  common  control 
that  I  am  advocating  there  would  be  a  general 
easing  up  all  round.  If  there  wei^e  6,000  men, 
for  instance,  employed  in  the  trade  in  a  given 
district,  say,  London,  under  normal  conditions, 
the  whole  6,000  men  would  be  employed,  but  if 
trade  should  fall  off,  one-sixth  then  under  pre- 
SQiit  conditions  they  would  discharge  one-sixth 
of  the  men  and  keep  the  other  5,000  on.  But 
under  the  conditions  I  am  advocating  they 
would  distribute  the  work  over  the  6,000  and 
work  five  days  a  week.  Tha,t  will  serve  as  an 
illustre^tion  of  the  advantages  that  they  would 
derive  viewed  as  I  view  it  if  they  were  under 
common  control  instead  of  sectional. 

2308.  It  is  not  then  that  you  think  a  public 
authority  would  Vie  better  able  to  foresee  fluctua- 
tions in   supply  and'  demand,   but    that    when 

fluctuations  occur,  you  think  a  public  authority 
could  abetter  distribute  whatever  work  was 
going  ? — I  do  also  think  that  they  would  be 
beititer  able  to  foresee  and  to  guard  against  them. 
But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  mpre  about 
that  when  I  come  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
later  on. 

2309.  You  do  not  think  ti.at  the  automatic 
action  <;aus6d  by  the  competition  of  various 
indivi'iUals  would  on  the  whole  correspond 
more  closely  to  the  variations  of  demand  than 
would  any  effort,  made  to  forecast  what  is  going 
to  happen  by  a  public  body  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  work  out  in  that  way. 

2310.  Do  ycu  think  that  a  public  authority 
Would  endeavour  in  any  way  to  determine 
demand  hy  controlling  supply  under  the  collec- 
tivist  system  ?—  I  should  scarcely  think  that, 
I  .should  think  they  v^'ould  allow  the  fullest 
fiee  play  to  what  I  may' term  the  economic 
capacity  of  the  people  generally  to  consume. 
Their  economic  capacity  to  consume  would  be 
encouraged. 

23 LI.  And  til e  public  taste  would  determine 
what  should  be  made  and  what  should  not  be 
made  ? — I  think  so.  And  of  course  the  only 
Government  that  I  am  recognising  is  a  Oovera- 
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ment  that   should   properly   cater   for   an   en- 
lightened public  taste 

2312.  Your  view  is  that  Government  should 
not  endeavour  Jo  exercise  control  over',  pro- 
duction?]— It  would  endeavour  to  exercise 
control;  in .  this  .sense,  that  .the  depart m'elDi 
spepially  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  ,ob- 
taiiiing  facts  concerning  the  general ,  drift ,  pf 
trade  would  be  called  >  upon  to  take  specifi^e 
action^  to  make  known  to  all  coiicerned  the  .^.xact 
direction  of  affairs,  and  guard  ag'ainst  any  .serious 
fluctuation;  and  I  think  tha,t  that  principi^ 
could  be  put  iijto  practice  now  by  a  competent 
labour  department.  ,  j 

2313.  But  it  would  not  endeavour  to  control 
production  except  so  far  as  might  be  required 
to  make  production  correspond  to  demand  ?— I 
think  in  no  other  way.  I  do  not  at  present  seie 
the  necessity  for  it  doing  other  than  that. 

2314.  I  think,  however,  you  made  an  excep- 
ti  311  to  that  general  rule  in  the  case  of  literature'? 
— I  mentioned  literature.  I  was  asked  why  I 
thought  a  future  Government  would  be  c  died 
upon  to  take  action,  and  my  reply  to  Professor 
JVJarshall  would  show  that  I  recognise  that  the 
future  Government  must  rest  entirely  upon  an 
enlightened  people,  and  that  the  people  them- 
selves will  decide  what  is  wise  and  good  in  that 
direction.  I  quoted  this  morning  something  as 
being  spurious  to-day,  and  which  would  not  be 
produced  to-day  were  it  not  that  the  men  who 
produce  it  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  outlet 
for  their  energies  on  better  lines,  and  thus  were 
driven  to  turn  to  questionable  lines. 

2316.  But  which  is  to  come  first,  the  improve- 
ment in  public  morals  or  the  Government  control 
of  industry  ?  -The  improvement  in  public  morals 
comes  first  from  a  section  of  the  community  and  . 
not  from  the  mass,  and  then  that  section  endea- 
vours to  influence  Government  in  a  wise  direc- 
tion and  helps  the  Government ;  and  I  think  I 
am  Correct  in  saying  that  Professor  j  Mar- 
shall concedes  this  in  his  book  that  I  have, 
recently  read,  by  saying  that  an  enlightened 
Government  may  lead  the,  mass  of  the  people-* 
in  those  directions,  that  is — may  be  a  little  ahead 
of  them,  but  it  cannot  be  ahead  of  the  best 
people,  of  conrse. 

2316.  But  has  Government  management  -of 
industry,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  brought  aboui 
a  better  condition  of  affairs  to  -the  worker^'?-- 
Neither  better  nor  worse.  >■     ■ 

2317.  That'  is  to  say,  it  has  had  no  effect  ?-ii- 
Practically  none.  I  could  quote  instances  where 
the  conditions  are  better,  and  I  could  qtiote 
instances  where  thte  conditions  are  Wors0.'  But 
that  entirely  depends  upon  what  is  the  make' of 
the  Government,  which  I  admit  dej)6nds  upon  the 
make-up  of  the  people,  or  that  important  section 
of  the  people  who  practically  set  the  lead., 

2318.  Then  any  improvement  that  has'  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  time  has  taken  place 
under  the  individnalist  system  ?— Certainly.  I 
admit' that,  but  I  say  that  the  individualists 
have  seen  the  advisability  of  utilising  the 
experience  of  State  machinery  to  piomote  the 
can ying  out  of  their  suggestions,  and  they  have 
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siicceeded  in  doing  that,  as  for  instance  in   the 
Factory  Acts. 

2319.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  I  am 
i^peaking  now  of  tlie  '  universal  collectivism 
which  you  contemplate,  and  what  I  want  to  ask 
is  this.  If  under  the  individualist  system  this 
improvement  has  been  made,  why  should  not 
you  trust  to  causes  at  piesent  in  operation  to 
bring  that  improvement  nearer  to  the  perfection 
which  you  look  for? — Because  I  find  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  most  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  its  collective  capa- 
city have  learned  the  advisabili'y  of  using  not 
only  the  voluntary  ag.'ncies  that  they  have 
previously  been  familiar  with,  but  to  an  in- 
creasing' extent,  tlie  advisability  of  utilising  also 
the  adininisti-ative  and  legislative  institutions 
whensoever  those  institutions  can  be  got  to  work 
better  than  voluntary  institutions  can. 

2320.  But  surely  everybody  admits  that  in 
cases  where  State  agency  can  do  a  particular 
work  better  than  individualistic  agency  it  should 
be  called  in  to  do  it?  —  I  endorse  nothing 
more  than  that  some  legislative  institutions 
might  be  utilised  with  greater  advantage  than 
woiild  be  the  case  by  leaving  it  to  economic 
forces. 

2321.  Supposing  this  perfection  of  human 
nature  was  achieved  which  you  look  forward  to, 
would  it  not  cause  any  system  to  work  well  ? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

2322.  You  state  in  your  paper  that  "  the  pro- 
"  gress  of  science,  metallurgicak  mpchir.ical, 
"  and  chemical,  is  impeded  hy  the  sectionised 
"  methods  of  conducting  trade  that  obtain  to- 
"  day."  What  grounds  have  you  for  that 
belief  I — My  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  the 
nation,  and  of  how  they  aro  conducted. 

2323.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  further  ? 

I  would  say  that  there  are  many  mechanical 

appliances  which,  if  applied,  would  enable  a 
much  greater  output  per  head  to  be  the  resnlt. 
These  mechanical  appliances  are  •  not  applied  so 
long  as  the  firms  who  are  responsible  can,  shall 
I  say,  scratch  along.  It  would  not  be  di<^icult 
for  rae  to  illustrate  this  by  pointing  to  engineers' 
shops  in  London,  in  many  of  which  I  have 
worked,  some  of  which  have  very  smart  appli- 
ances, and  others  have  \evy  antiquated  appliances. 
I  find  that  there  is  no  general  outlook  for  that 
which  is  capable,  that  which  is  competent,  that 
which  is  most  efficient ;  but  the  question  is,  can 
they  run  along,  can  they  make  a  profit ;  and  if 
they  can  they  let  everything  else  lie  dormant. , 

2324.  But  if  their  machinery  is  antiquated,  I 
presume  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  those  shops  in  which  superior 
machinery  ,is  used  ? — They  are  at  a  disadvantage 
if  they  attempt  to  cater  for  the  same  section  of 
the  community  that  the  superior  o;ies  cater  for. 
But  they  do  not,  and  therefore  they  drag  along, 
and  the,  community  generally  suffers  in_  conse- 
quence, iand:  I  am-  of  opinion  that  there  is  much 
knowledge  new  possessed  by  tlie  nation  that  is 
not  applied  as  it  might  be  applied  for  the  jjd- 
vantage  of  the  nation.  I  mean  now,  with  regard 
to  the" production  of  ordinary  commodities,  we 
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are  not  making  the  best  use  of  our  energies,  I 
say. 

2325.  T^ow,  I  suppose  you  would  agree  witii 
me  in  thinking  that  the  present  age  has  pro- 
bably surpassed  every  othei',  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  inventions  ?  —  I  agree  with 
that 

2326.  And  it  has  also  been  a  conspicuously  in- 
diviiJualistic  age  ? — Yes. 

,  2327.  Do  not  you  think  those  two  things  are 
connected  together  ? — Yes,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
dissociate  them,  and  now,  although  I  an;  a 
collectivist,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  what  I 
have  said,  yet  I  desire  now  to  say  that  I  aw 
strongly  individualistic,  and  that  I  only  want 
to  see  collectivism  established  in  such  a  way  that 
it;  should  further  the  development  of  a  more 
perfected  individualism.  If  that  ap])ears  con- 
tradictory to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  cannot 
help  it. 

2328.  No  doubt  we  should  all  like  to  have 
the  best  of  both  systems  as  far  as  possible.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  question  of  invention.  In 
what  country  does  invention  make  more  rapid 
progress  than  in  any  other  ?  Should  not  you 
say  America  ? — Yes. 

2329.  Is  not  that  more  individualistic  than 
any  other  ? — It  is. 

2330.  You  say  in  your  paper,  "  modern  com- 
"  mercialism  demands  of  the  conductors  of  trade 
"  and  commerce,  not  that  Ihcy  shall  endeavour 
"  to  e.xcel,  but  that  they  shall,  liy  some  means 
"  or  other,  obtain  the  trade  of  competing  firms." 
Does  not  the  example  of  both  England  and 
America  show  that  the  trade  of  competing  firms 
is  best  obtained  by  making  an  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  production  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 
But  that  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  It  has 
so  many  ramifications  that  to  observe  the  general 
effect  one  has  to  take  stock  of  the  industrial 
class  that  now  exists,  and  the  individualism  that 
has  existed  right  through  this  century,  and 
which  I  admit  has  existed,  and  which  has 
brought  out  many  good  points,  and  also  has 
brought  out  many  bad  points. 

^331.  One  moment :  I  am  not  discussing  the 
general  question,  but  merely  the  question  of  the 
development  of  invention.  I  understand  you  to 
say  it  is  checked  by  the  present  system  ? — I  do 
say  so,  and  I  will  proceed,  to  illustrate  it 
specifically, 

2:^32.  By  all  means  ? — I  am  quite  prepared 
to  illustrate  it  specifically.  I  ventured  to  say 
this  morning  that  I  have  known  persons  who 
have  brought  out  improvements  that  have 
actually  been  applied,  and  I  also  know  persons 
now  who  are  possessed,  of  the  capacity  to 
bring  out  improvements,  but  who  know  that 
immediately  those  improvements  were  applied  it 
would  teud.to  their  own  detriiitient,  and  that  of 
all  their  fellows,  and  therefore  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  bring  them  out,  and  I  should  not 
be  induced  to  bring  them  out  unless  I  were 
ppssessedof  a  public  spirit  with  a  view  to  serving 
humanity,  which  view  does  not  weigh  with  every 
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2333.  But  in  judging  of  these  matters,  is  not 
it  necessary  to  look  rather  to  the  general 
tendency  than  to  particular  cases  ?  —  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  at  it  all  round  ;  I  am  wishful 
to  do  so. 

2334.  If  it  is  true  th.it  in  individualistic 
countries  the  greatest  development  in  invention 
has  taken  place,  is  not  that  an  argument  that  the 
general  tendency  of  individualism  is  to  promote 
invention  ? — It  has  a  strong  tendenc}''  tl  at  way, 
and  sufficiently  •so  to  warrant  the  mnst  careful 
attention  being  given  to  it,  and  to  prevent  any 
one  making  any  other  proposal  without  the 
gravest  thought,  and  it  is  after  giving  it  the 
most  careful  jittentinn  I  am  capable  of  giving  it 
that  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  good  as  individual- 
ism has  betn,  it  is  too  I -ad  lo  warrant  a  con- 
tinuance of  it  on  present  lines.  We  can  retain 
all  its  advantages  without  its  present  disadvan- 
tages. 

2335.  New  inventions  are  made  or  new 
machinery  is  introduced  ;  there  follows  a  loss  as 
well  as  a  gain,  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  generally. 

2336.  At  present  th  it  loss  falls  upon  com- 
petitors who  have  not  the  advantage  of  the 
new  machinerj'  or  the  new  inventions,  and 
upon  the  workers  ^^'hof,e  labour  is  displaced  by 
them  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — That  i.s  so. 

2337.  ISow,  if  the  community  were  to  own  all 
the  instruments  of  production,  this  loss  would 
fall  upon  the  communitj',  would  not  it  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  and  very  ri^ht  too. 

2338.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would 
make  the  community  very  slow  to  move,  very 
slow  to  adopt  improvements,  very  slow  to 
introduce  new  inventions  ? — I  certainly  should 
think  not.  If  the  community  \v  ere  made  up  as 
I  can  conceive  it  being  made  up  in  the  iuture  of 
persons  who  desire  to  make  progress  in  every 
becoming  direction,  the}'  woidd  know  it  was 
advisable  to  have  a  margin  of  their  life  for 
experimental  puiposes,  and  that  in  the  long  run 
would  mean  that  that  would  pay  exceedini;ly 
well,  and  a  loss  on  a  given  expenditure  would 
count  as  nothitg  as  compared  to  the  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  by  the  experiments  made.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  reduce  or  detract  from  the 
inventive  genius.     I  think  it  would  stimulate  it. 

2339.  You  really  hold  that  view  both  as  to 
the  development  of  inventive  penius  and  the 
adoption  of  new  inventions  ? — As  to  its  develop- 
ment and  importance  to  an  important  and  very 
growing  section  of  the  community. 

2340.  You  go  on  to  say  that  tlie  collect've 
system  would  not  only  make  piO'iuction  more 
efficient,  but  distribution  more  equitable  ? — 
Yea. 

2341.  How  would  distribution  be  determined 
in  the  collective  state  ? — I  am  bound  to  ap- 
proach this  of  course,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  gradually.  I  take  it  that  distribution 
would  be  decided  more  on  ethical  lines  than  it  is 
to-day.  Ethics  are  not  brought  in  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  employers  and  workers  to-day, 
but  they  must  and  will  be  brought  in,  and  are 
gradually  being  brought  in,  and  then  it  would 
not  be  very  right  for  one  man  to  take  10,000?.  a 
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year  from  a  firm,  and  another  man  to  take  50?. 
only. 

2342.  The  result,  then,  depends  upon  the  im- 
provement in  human  nature,  like  every  other 
advantage  to  be  obtained  under  your  system  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  development  of  human  nature  will 
secure  that  which  is  right  without  any  conditions, 
and  I  have  no  concern  for  collectivism  or  any 
other  "  ism  "  other  than  in  regard  to  the  equitable 
relationships  between  men. 

2343.  The  effect  of  your  system  would  be  to 
distribute  the  wealth  which  at  present  goes  to 
pay  rent  and  intei'est  on  capital  amongst  the 
workers  ? — That  is  so. 

2344.  Have  you  got  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  wealth  which  now  goes  to  pay  rent 
and  to  interest  ? — Yes. 

2345.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  had 
statistics  in  your  other  paper  I  —Yes,  I  have, 
and  I  have  given  them. 

2346.  Aie  those  the  only  statistics  to  which 
you  refer,  those  at  the  end  of  your  second 
paper? — It  is  not  '.iven  in  detail  there,  but  I 
am  j)repared  to  give  them  in  detail  from 
memory. 

2347.  Perhaps  this  question  also  had  better 
be  deferred  till  later  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2348.  Now  to  return  once  more  to  the 
mischief  arising  from  fluctuations  in  trade 
which  everybody  will  admit  to  be  most  serious. 
Is  collectivism  the  only  method  by  which  these 
fluctuations  might  be  mitigated  ? — I  know  of  no 
other  way. 

2349.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  where 
a  trade  is  pec  diai-ly  subject  to  fluctuations,  the 
wages  should  be  higher  in  that  ti'ade  during 
the  periods  of  employment  ? — I  certainly  think 
that  is  desirable,  although  I  do  nut  consider 
that  that  adequately  meets  the  full  require- 
ments. In  a  properly  organised  state  of  society 
we  could  not  look  upon  it  as  satisfactory  for 
men  to  be  called  into  requisition  for  six  months 
in  M  year,  at  a  rate  of  pay  that  would  keep 
them  the  whole  year,  if  the  bulk  of  the  people 
have  to  work  the  whole  year  to  keep  them- 
selves. I  should  consider  it  a  waste  of  human 
energy. 

2350.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  what  I 
wish  to  ask  you  is  this,  whether  associations 
of  workmen  could  not  lay  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  surplus  wages  during  periods  of 
prosperity,  and  so  to  a  very  large  extent 
meet  the  periods  of  depression  ? — By  means 
of  making  a  provision  for  the  unemployed 
periods  ? 

2351.  Yes?— We  already  do  that,  but  it  is 
shockingly  unsatisfactory.  It  is  unsatisfactory 
from  evi-i-v  conceivable  point  of  view  excepting 
that  it  just  prevents  one  from  dying.  I  mean 
that,  I  am  not  satisfied  as  a  workman,  I  having 
paid  into  my  trade  union  for  many  years,  and 
payin^'  now  a  very  considerable  sum,  costing  me 
in  common  with  other  members,  Is.  4d.  a  week 
for  benefits,  therefore  I  am  not  satisfied  as  one 
that  pays  in,  neither  should  I  be  satisfied  if  I 
were  one  that  received  the  benefit",  that  that 
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was  a  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  say  it 
serves  as  a  temporary  alleviation,  but  it  can 
never  be  looked  upon  by  my  kind  of  man  as 
satisfactory,  holding  as  I  do  that  under  a 
properly  organised  industrial  system,  an  outlet 
would  be  afforded  for  one's  energies  the  whole 
of  the  year,  and  a  proper  remuneration  be 
secured. 

2352.  Apart  from  that  last  question,  if  wages 
are  sufficiently  high  during  the  (leriod  of 
employment,  and  the  contribution  sufficiently 
large,  the  fluctuations  of  trade  should  be  in  some 
degree  provided  for  ? — In  some  degree  provided 
for,  and  they  are  now  in  some  decree  provided 
for.  It  is  the  degree  that  is  the  question.  I 
say  they  are  not  adequately  provided  for,  nor 
do  I  see  how  they  can  be  adequately  provided 
for  on  present  lines. 

2353.  You  think  that  State  action  should 
supplement  this  expedient  by  transferring  men 
to  some  other  employment  where  there  was 
a  demand  for  their  labour  ? — By  facilitating  the 
transfer  at  any  rate. 

2354.  Do  not  you  think  that  transfer  could 
be  to  some  extent  made  easier  than  it  is  now  by 
labour  bureaus  ? — I  certainly  do,  and  that  would 
be  on  the  lines  I  suggest.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  any  particular  interpretation  of  collec- 
tivism or  socialism.  I  am  concerned  only  about 
the  well-being  of  men  by  any  and  every  rational 
means. 

2355.  You  spoke  of  the  present  tendency  to 
trade  syndicates  and  trusts  ? — Yes. 

2356.  Do  you  approve  of  that  tendency  ? — 
I  do. 

2357.  Do  you  approve  of  it  otherwise  than  as 
constituting  an  approximation  to  the  collectivist 
system,  or  possible  approximation  to  the  col- 
lectivist system  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

2358.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  in  itself  ? — I 
do  think  it  is  good  in  itself.  It  often  brings  in 
its  train  much  iiarm  which  might  be  rectified  by 
proper  combination  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
themselves.  I  believe  in  organisations  of 
workers  and  employers,  and  it  is  more  easy  to 
have  them  in  large  industries  than  in  industries 
conducted  on  a  small  scale. 

2359.  And  would  you  like  to  see  those  trusts 
and  monopolies  more  widely  extended  than  they 
are  ? — Yes,  but  I  must,  of  course,  safeguard  my- 
self by  saying  that  I  have  confidence,  that  the 
development  of  the  organisation  of  the  employers 
in  the  form  of  syndicates  and  trusts  will  bring 
about  the  necessary  development  of  organisations 
on  the  part  of  worisers,  so  that  the  evils  that  have 
resulted  from  s\'ndicates  or  trusts  in  America 
will  be  avoided  here,  and  the  evils  we  have  here 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

2360.  I  am  not  asking  you  any  question  with 
regard  to  this  special  scheme  of  dock  reform, 
because  I  have  not  really  followed  the  inquiries 
of  Committee  B.  suffii-iently  to  do  .'^o  with  ad- 
vantage, but  I  should  like  to  know  what  body  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  docks, 
according  to  your  view  ? — This  morning  I  have 
said   that   the    County    Council  would  in    my 
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opinion  be  the  proper  body,  because  they 
represent  London  more  generally  than  any  other 
body  of  governors  or  controllers.  I  am  hoping, 
of  course,  to  see  the  government  of  London 
being  complete,  which  it  is  not  as  yet,  and  then 
I  favour  that  government  of  London  taking 
control  of  the  port  of  London. 

2361.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  municipalities  have  not  been,  so 
far,  as  successful  in  the  management  of  industiy 
as  trusts  and  syndicates  ? — I  said  that  in  eftect, 
but  I  ought  to  supplement  that,  perhaps,  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  first-class  port  where  the 
municipality  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
itself  responsible.  Bristol  is  a  case  where  they 
have,  and  although  Bristol  is  not  a  very  good 
case  for  me  to  quote,  it  is  a  fairly  good  case,  and 
fairly  well  managed.  They  had  exceptional 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  they  have 
never  been  able  as  yet  to  overcome,  but  they 
are  overcoming  them,  and  they  are  showing  very 
considerable  administrative  capacity  in  con- 
nexion with  Bristol.  I  think  other  cases  could 
be  quoted  where  a  mei-e  botch  has  been  made  of 
the  whole  thing,  but  some  municipalities  are 
poor  things  indeed,  and  you  could  not  look  to 
them  making  a  good  job,  but  I  look  forward  to 
the  improvement  of  the  municipalities  them- 
selves greatly. 

2362.  Then  your  proposition  is  that  a  trust 
would  be  superior  as  regards  administration,  but 
that  municipal  management  would  have  other  and 
greater  advantages  ? — No,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
an  enlightened  municipal  body  would  be  able  to 
administrate  and  control  the  jort  quite  as 
effectually  and  economically  as  any  dock  tru^t, 
and  I  should  follow  that  up  by  saying,  that  we 
might  in  reason  expect  that  same  municijial 
authority  to  behave  in  a  humane  fashion 
towards  its  workers  employed  there,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  we  should  expect  a  mere  syndicate 
of  capitalists  to  do. 

2363.  In  short,  you  have  in  anticipation  not 
only  a  great  improvement  in  human  nature,  but 
also  in  the  administrative  capacity  of  public 
bodies,  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  but  still  I  am  not 
looking  forward  so  much  as  50  years  before  any- 
thing could  be  done,  because  the  government  of 
London  to-day,  in  my  opinion,  for  instance,  rests 
upon  the  policy  that  has  been  advocated  by  the 
more  enlightened  section  of  the  London  commu- 
nity, and  I  believe  that  that  enlightened  section 
would  be  able  to  control  the  government,  so  far 
as  it  is  pro|  er  to  speak  of  controlling  a  govern- 
ment, and  cause  that  government  of  London  to 
exhibit  a  more  humane  spirit,  as  well  as  an 
equally  capable  business  spirit  in  connexion  with 
controlling  such  a  business  as  that  proposed  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  body  of  capitalists  who 
were  merely  capitalists. 

2364.  Do  you  anticipate  that  evils  would 
arise  in  consequence  of  any  political  pressure 
which  voters  might  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
municipality  ? — I  do  not.  The  evils  in  that 
direction  are  decreasing  and  not  increasing,  in 
this  country  at  any  rate. 
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2365.  I  only  want  to  ask  one  question.  I 
think  you  said  that  you  would  expect  capital 
to  disappear  in  the  coUectivist  state  of  things  ? 
— Not  capital.  The  capitalists  would  largely 
disappear  ultimately. 

2366.  Do  you  consider  the  coUectivist  system 
to  be  applicable  to  small  as  well  as  to  large 
communities  ? — I  do. 

2367.  What  would  you  say  of  it  in  those 
cases  where  the  community  is  too  small  to  have 
in  itself  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  out  its 
industrial  development  ?  That  is  at  tiiis  moment 
the  case,  I  believe,  with  several  of  our  colonies  ? — 
Whilst  that  is  the  case,  I  think  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  borrow  on  similar  lines  to 
what  they  do  now,  but  I  presume  that  those 
cases  will  gradually  grow  less  and  less,  and  that 
probably  the  time  will  arrive  (and  I  know  this 
is  far  ahead  of  the  state  of  things,  but  I  am 
not  concerned  on  that  account)  when  a  State 
possessing  abundance  of  capital  would  be  quite 
willing  to  assist  a  smaller  State  with  insufficient 
capital,  and  that  without  taking  very  much 
interest  for  it. 

2368.  But  you  admit  there  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  communities  not  having  enough 
capital  within  themselves  for  their  development, 
such  as  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  all  or  most  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies.  Must  nob  they  borrow 
in  the  market  in  the  ordinary  way  for  works 
either  by  Government  or  by^  private  enterprise  1 — 
I  would  rather  say  yes  to  that  question  than 
enter  into  a  long  statement  whicli  would  neces- 
sitate my  objecting  to  a  lot  that  is  done  in 
connexion  with  what  I  look  upon  as  financial 
rings.  Therefore  I  conlent  myself  by  saying 
yes. 

Mr.  PlimsoU. 

2360.  I  think  I  heard  you  speak  with  approval 
of  syndicates  and  rings  '. — Yes. 

2370.  Are  you  aware  that  your  sentiments 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Americ.in 
statesmen,  who  have  had  ample  experience  of 
the  operation  and  effect  of  rings  and  syndicates  ? 
— I  have  read  in  American  magazines  that  they 
are  so  opposed  to  them,  but  I  am  not  concerned 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  America  is  a  very  good 
country  to  quote  from  as  to  economical  matters, 

2371.  England  may  suit  you  better.  Do  you 
imagine  it  is  better  for  the  public  that  every 
man,  wosnan,  and  child  should  have  to  pay  more 
for  salt  now  than  they  had  before  the  salt  ring 
was  formed  ? — I  certainly  do  not.  I  think  that 
is  a  direct  evil. 

2372.  But  do  you  think  that  human  nature  is 
so  far  impx-oved  as  regards  the  members  of  that 
syndicate  as  to  suppose  that  they  are  accumula- 
ting those  enormous  profits  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  their  own  individual  advan- 
tage ? — No,  I  fear  they  do  it  mainly  for  their 
own  ind  ividual  advantage,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  during  the  transition  period  the 
community  generally  are  likely  to  suffer  rather 
than  gain,  but  all  the  same  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
necessary  transition  through  which  we  must  pass 
before  we  reach  some  better  stage. 
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2373.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  oil  trust 
in  America,  which  is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
capitalists  who  are  neither  producers  nor  distri- 
butors, but  who  have  combined  to  secure 
possession  of  all  the  natural  mineral  oil  wells  in 
order  to  make  enormous  fortunes  l — I  should 
not  like  to  be  responsible  for  anything  that  the 
oil  trust  has  done,  but  I  can  repeat  the  general 
principle  that  I  favour  the  development  of 
organisation  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labour 
and  for  the  matter  of  that,  on  the  part  of 
capitalists,  and  I  say  that,  although  evil  may 
result  for  a  period,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
net  result  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  community 
because  ultimately  the  powers  that  they  now 
use  in  an  unfair  manner  they  will  be  deprived 
of,  but  the  advantage  that  accrues  from  the 
sub-division  of  labour,  and  from  the  more 
effective  methods  adopted  by  large  bodies  as 
compared  with  small  ones,  are  advantages  which, 
when  the  community  generally  secures  them, 
will  be  well  felt  by  all. 

2374.  Are  you  aware  of  the  case  of  the  recent 
epidemic  in  the  United  States,  a  trust  which 
was  formed  of  all  the  coffin -makers,  raised 
the  price  of  coffins,  because  people  were  dying 
faster  than  usual.  Do  you  think  that  a  desir- 
able development  of  collectivism'? — The  possi- 
bility of  a  syndicate  of  tliat  nature  exercising 
such  a  power  as  that  exists  only  because  of 
the  inefficient  method  in  which  the  workers 
have  organised,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a 
splendid  olgect  lesson  to  the  workers.  They 
should  become  organised  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  then  they  will  prevent  that  kind  of  thing 
arising. 

2375.  But  in  that  case  in  the  States,  where  a 
certain  body  of  capitalists  have  got  control  A 
the  whole  of  the  capital  what  possible  combina- 
tion outside  themselves  could  prevent  their 
charging  what  they  pleased  for  any  article. 
How  could  a  combination  of  the  consumers  of 
sugar,  for  instance,  all  over  the  States,  compete 
or  fight  against  so  powerful  a  monopoly  of 
capitalists  as  that  ? — There  were  certain  wit- 
nesses before  this  Commission  last  week  that  to 
my  mind  served  to  show  what  is  likely  to 
liappen  immediately  those  evils  are  felt  by  a 
thoughtful  community.  Let  tha,t  principle  be 
put  into  practice  in  this  country,  and  immedi- 
ately a  stimulus  will  be  given  lo  productive 
co-operation,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be  that 
the  general  spirit  that  is  at  work  through  the 
trade,  and  the  labour  organisations  of  the  work- 
men will  cause  them  to  refuse  to  deal  in  any 
way  whatsoever  in  those  commodities  that  are 
not  produced  under  fair  conditions,  so  that 
although  I  might  not  be  able  to  point  to  any 
good  at  all  that  is  arising  from  the  organisations 
of  these  American  capitalists,  I  am  yet  prepared 
to  say  concerning  this  country,  and  I  should 
think  in  the  future,  of  America,  it  would  be  so, 
that  the  principle  evil  from  individualism  will 
itself  be  a  stimulus  to  much  good  ere  long,  and  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  face  any  evil  that  may 
arise  from  it.     It  will  stimulate  activity  on  the 
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Mr.  Flimsoll — continued. 
part  of  the  workmen  in  their  own  directions  and 
in  their  own  interests. 

2376.  That  is  permitting  evil  that  good  may- 
come,  but  how  would  it  be  possible  for  the  con- 
sumers of  salt  to  forego  the  use  of  salt  till  they 
brought  the  salt  ring  to  their  senses,  or  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  consumers  of  sugar 
in  America  to  forego  the  use  of  sugar  till  they 
brought  the  sugar  syndicate  to  their  senses  ? — 
Without  efi'ective  organisations  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  any  decided  action,  but  those 
cases  afford  a  splendid  lesson,  showing  the 
necessity  of  organisation,  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared that  people  shall  suffer  till  they  learn  to 
do  that  which  is  wiser. 

Mr.  Jesse  Gollings. 

2377.  In  reference  to  a  reply  which  you  have 
just  made  to  Mr.  Plimsoll,  do  you  feel  that  you 
are  not  in  antagonism  to  the  system  which  you 
have  been  already  advocating,  that  is  of  muni- 
cipal action  with  regard  to  the  control  of  public 
works  ? — I  am  not  in  antagonism. 

2378.  You  do  not  think  that  the  bringing  the 
capitalist  and  the  operations  of  the  capitalist 
more  generally  into  competition  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  municipality  to  do  the 
work  which  the  capitalist  has  hitherto  done  ? — 
I  think  that  an  enlightened  public  will  very 
soon  learn  to  clieckmate  the  evil  arising  from 
the  development  of  combinations  of  capitalists. 

2379.  But  do  not  you  consider  that  you  are 
referring  to  two  systems,  that  you  are  speaking 
favourably  of  two  systems  which  are  directly  in 
antagonism  ? — I  am  speaking  favourably  of  a 
system  which  I  have  termed  collectivism,  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  slow  degrees,  and  before 
it  is  reached  we  must  pass  through  what  you 
are  speaking  of  now  as  being  another  system, 
that  is,  the  system  of  combinations  of  capitalists 
for  capitalistic  purposes  only,  and,  therefore, 
although  it  carries  with  it  some  evil  it  will  land 
us  in  ultimate  good,  I  think. 

2380.  In  answer  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  you 
said,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  smaller  countries 
which  have  not  capital  that  they  might  borrow 
from  larger  States  that  have  capital  ? — I  have 
no  other  proposal  to  make. 

2381.  When  you  say  larger  States  you  mean 
individual  capitalists  in  those  larger  States ;  you 
do  not  mean  a  State  as  such,  do  you  ? — If  we 
were  in  a  community  where  the  State  itself  in  its 
collective  capacity  controlled  the  capital  then 
they  would  have  to  borrow  from  the  State  in 
its  collective  capacity,  but  if  there  were  in- 
dividualist control  the  State  then  would  have  to 
borrow  from  the  individuals. 

2382.  But  would  not  it  be  the  fact  that  when 
the  capitalists  were  destroyed  and  the  State 
represented  then  there  would  be  no  capitaHsts 
to  lend  any  money  at  all,  either  to  a  smaller 
gtate  or  to  anybody,  in  fact  ? — It  is  conceivable 
that  some  countries  will  develope  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  private  individuals  _  pre- 
pared to  advance  money  to  foreign  States. 

2383.  And  that  is  the  tendency  of  what  you 
recommend,  is  not  it  ?— I  think  so. 


Mr.  Jesse  Gollings — continued. 

2384.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  this  question ; 
you  have  repeated  a  phrase  frequently,  muni- 
cipal regulation  and  municipal  control ;  does 
that  mean  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
referred  to,  whatever  the  business  might  be  that 
you  should  control  it  and  entirely  carry  it  on, 
and  be  the  masters  in  the  business  ? — In  some 
cases,  yes,  and  in  other  cases,  no.  The  first 
state  will  be  a  control  without  ownership  or 
bossing-power  so  to  speak ;  in  other  cases  it  will 
be  advisable  to  control  it  entirely,  and  the 
municipal  body  or  some  department  of  it  would 
render  that  same  service  in  the  way  of  organi- 
sing, that  is,  that  service  which  is  now  rendered 
by  capitalists. 

2385.  You  illustrated  your  reply  about  the 
carrying  on  of  the  business  or  control  of  it  by 
reference  to  the  land.  I  do  not  go  into  the 
question  of  land  nationalisation  at  all,  but  only 
to  get  at  your  meaning,  and  I  ask  where  you 
say  the  land  should  be  controlled  and  regulated 
or  managed,  do  I  understand  that  you  would 
advocate  the  municipalities  in  the  district  carry- 
ing on  all  the  farming  operations  of  the  country, 
for  instance  ? — Ultimately,  possibly,  yes. 

2386.  But  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said 
that  ? — What  I  mean  when  I  say  ultimately, 
yes,  is  that  I  should  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  raw  material  of  this  country  will  be 
owned  by  the  people  collectively,  and  not  by 
sections  individually. 

2387.  But,  as  a  practical  question,  what  did 
you  wish  the  Commission  to  understand  that 
you  wanted ;  was  it  that  the  municipalit}'  should 
carry  on  the  farming  of  the  country  or  the 
operations  of  farming,  or  that  they  should  simply 
control  the  raw  material ;  that  is  the  land  ? 
— I  will  give  as  practical  a  reply  as  I  am 
capable  of  giving  to  a  practical  question,  and 
that  is  this :  that  T  am  in  favour  of  immediate 
action  being  taken  by  the  Government  empower- 
ing the  respective  county  councils  of  this -country 
to  obtain  from  the  private  owners  of  land,  under 
fair  conditions,  sufficient  land  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  all  the  labourers  who  are  now 
asking  for  the  advantages  of  small  holdings, 
under  fair  conditions.  That  would  bring  in 
municipal  control  without  municipal  ownership. 

2388.  Then  it  is  the  control  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  not  of  the  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions ? — I  am  not  opposing  the  control  of  the 
manufactures. 

2389.  I  only  want  to  get  at  what  you  meant 
by  municipal  control  or  municipal  regulation. 
It  doen  not  follow  that  the  municipality  is  to 
carry  on  manufactures,  does  it  ? — Not  necessarily, 
although  I  am  in  favour  of  <he  municipaUty 
controlling  more  than  they  do  now,  and  owning 
more  and  conducting  more,  as  distinct  from 
merely  controlling  more. 

2390.  You  suggested  that  the  condition  of 
the  municipalities  at  the  present  time  was  such 
that  they  had  not  the  good  of  the  community  in 
view  in  some  cases.  What  did  you  mean  by 
that  ? — I  said  there  were  such.  I  think  there 
are   such.     I  believe   that   some   municipalities 
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are  mere  rings  in  the  objectionable  sense  of  the 
word. 

2391.  Have  you  any  experience  in  municipal 
life  ? — I  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  munici- 
palities, ami  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  Birming- 
ham and  other  towns  in  the  Midlands  in  that 
respect. 

2392.  Have  you  any  experience  of  municipal 
life  ?  —  I  have  never  served  as  a  municipal 
councillor. 

2393.  In  their  comiiosition  they  are  affected 
by  the  people  ? — They  are. 

2394.  And  consequently  they  are  such  as  the 
people  themselves  make,  whether  or  not  they 
are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  advance  the  good 
of  the  community  ? — Generally  that  is  so. 

2395.  And  would  you  have  an  appeal  from 
that  judgment  ? — No. 

2.396.  Then  what  practical  alteration  have 
you  to  suggest  as  to  the  present  method  ? — No 
alteration. 

2397.  What  is  the  best  that  you  have  to 
suggest  ? — I  am  very  satisfied  indeed  with  the 
development  now  going  on  in  connexion  with 
the  municipal  councils  ;  I  only  stated  that  some 
councils  had  endeavoured  to  control  certain  in- 
dustries, and  had  made  a  botch  of  it.  I  said 
some  councils  do  not  try  to  render  public  service, 
but  they  take  a  sordid,  individualistic  interest 
in  the  worst  sense  only,  and  they  have  not  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  back  them  up ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  public  opinion  is  becoming 
sufiiciently  enlightened  to  secure  better  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  councillors  in  the 
future. 

2398. 1  wanted  to  get  at  what  was  the  practical 
outcome  or  remedy  which  we  might  gather  from 
your  evidence.  You  state  that  all  hangs  on  the 
public  opinion  being  sound  ? — Yes. 

2399.  Have  you  any  recommendation  by  legis- 
lation or  anything  which  the  Commission  could 
recommend  that  should  tend  to  make  public 
opinion  more  sound  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I 
have.  What  I  am  endeavouring  to  state  in  a 
general  sense  is  this  :  that  these  changes  that 
are  being  recommended  by  a  growing  section  of 
the  community,  which  I  think  is  the  intelligent 
section,  should  be  favoured  and  helped  rather 
than  hindered  and  checkmated  by  the  governing 
authority. 

2400.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  recommend 
beyond  letting  things  alone  till  they  grow  better, 
that  is,  till  the  general  body  of  the  community 
grow  more  sensible,  and  then  their  representa- 
tives will  be  more  sensible  ? — I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  is  my  position,  but  it  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  be  qualified  by  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  later  on  when  I  am  subjected  to  further 
criticism. 

2401.  You  have  no  practical  recommendations 
to  make  to  the  Commission  by  which  that  happy 

state  of  things  can  be  hastened,  have  you  ? ■ 

Yes,  I  have,  and  I  have   set  forth  half  a  dozen 
(ihis  morning. 

2402.  But  suggestions  to  improve  tihe  munici- 
palities ? — No,  I  have  not. 


Mr.  Jesse  Gollings — continued. 

2403.  Then  they  must  take  their  course  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  think  they  are  taking  a  right  course. 

2404.  As  to  Birmingham,  are  you  aware  that 
that  municipality  does  undertake  a  good  deal  of 
manufacturing  ? — Yes. 

2405.  Are  you  aware  that  the  operatives  and 
artisans  have  agitated  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  against  the  municipality  doing  so  ? — I 
understand  that  is  the  case. 

2406.  Then  you  would  force  on  nmnicipalities 
municipal  control,  by  which  I  understand  to  be 
meant  the  municipal  production  of  goods  in  the 
form  of  manufactures  against  the  wish  of  the 
ratepayers  and  the  people  generally  ? — No,  I 
would  have  the  ratepayers  themselves  decide,  I 
would  have  the  inhabitants  decide  what  should 
be  done ;  I  would  not  have  a  Government ;  I 
would  not  have  Parliament  authorise  a  munici- 
pality to  take  over  and  control  but  certain 
industries. 

2407.  Then,  as  I  take  it,  the  outcome  of  it  is 
this,  that  you  would  like  to  see  that  state  of 
things,  the  municipalities  undertaking  the  con- 
trol and  taking  manufactories  and  workshops, 
and  so  on,  but  you  have  no  recommendations 
beyond  this,  that  we  should  wait  till  the  people 
themselves  wish  it  ? — Oh,  yes ;  but  I  am  con- 
tending that  people  in  many  municipalities  are 
now  as  to  an  important  section  of  them  wishing 
the  municipality  to  exercise  the  control  that  I 
am  advocating. 

2408.  Yes,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  ? — Quite  so. 

2409.  There  is  no  legislative  action  that  you 
can  suggest  or  that  you  can  recommend  which 
should  hasten  that  state  of  things  ? — No. 

2410.  Then  do  I  understand  that  what  we  are 
to  gather  from  your  evidence  is  that  the  muni- 
cipalities should  simply  have  power  to  do  all 
those  things  ? — Yes,  and  be  encouraged  by  active 
citizens  to  make  use  of  that  power. 

2411.  But  that  is  by  no  legal  methods,  is  it, 
it  is  by  the  social  scheme  that  that  would  be 
done  ? — Yes. 

2412.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  London,  which  I  believe  does  not 
possess  such  powers,  do  not  the  municipalities  of 
the  country  already  possess  such  powers,  that  is 
to  say,  supposing  Birmingham,  Manchester,  or 
Liverpool  wished  to  have  docks  or  wished  to 
make  a  canal,  or  wished  to  do  anything  else,  or 
to  manufacture  anything  else,  or  to  manufacture 
anything,  have  not  they  then  the  power  to  bring 
a  scheme  before  Parliament  and  to  do  all  that  is 
required  ? — They  have  power  to  make  apjilication 
for  power,  that  is  all. 

2413.  Yes,  they  have  the  power  to  apply  to 
Parliament  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried 
out  ? — That  is  so  ;  they  have  the  power  to  make 
application  for  the  power,  and  an  unsympathetic 
Parliament  refuses  that  power  perhaps. 

2414.  I  scarcely  accept  your  interpretation  of 
what  I  say.  For  instance,  take  the  Birmingham 
Coiporation,  they  wish  to  manufacture  all  their 
gas  and  they  wish  to  manufacture  all  the  steam 
engines  in  the  city  ;  should  not  they  then  have 
power  under  a  scheme  to  do  it  ? — They  have  the 
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Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued, 
power  to  seek  pailiamentary  power,  I  do  not  see 
what  other  phrase  I  can  use  ;  they  cannot  do  it 
on  their  own  account,  I  understand. 

2415.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  them 
making  steam  engines  ? — Tht^y  never  do  it, 
anyhow. 

2416.  But  to  get  at  what  we  as  a  Commission 
should  recommend  for  the  purposes  of  giving 
any  further  power  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  giving  evidence,  do  I  understand  that  all  you 
wish  is  to  confer  on  the  County  Council  of 
London  power  if  they  choose,  and  if  the  rate- 
payers will  allow  them,  of  acquiring  all  the  great 
undertakings  such  as  docks,  and  so  on  ? — It  has 
scarcely  been  part  of  my  evidence  to  concern 
myself  ahout  the  power  which  the  present 
London  County  Council  possess.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  the  practical  application  of 
the  principle  of  control  in  certain  departments 
of  industry  where  sectional  or  individual  control 
has  not  succeded  in  rendering  good  service  to 
the  community  viewed  as  I  view  it,  but  the 
power  to  put  this  into  operation  I  am  not  for 
the  moment  concerning  myself  about. 

2417.  Yes,  but  should  you  be  content  or  do 
you  wish  for  anything  further  than  to  give  the 
municipality,  the  county  council  for  instance, 
the  powers  you  refer  to.  Do  they  aim  at  any 
compulsion  be  applied? — No,  no  compulsion. 
Let  the  London  municipality  make  application 
to  Parliament  on  tiie  same  lines  that  Birmingham 
can,  an'l  obtain  in  the  constitutional  form  what- 
ever power  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  such  work  as  they  consider  it 
desirable  to  undertake. 

2418.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  wish 
them  to  have  the  power,  even  if  it  is  desirable, 
of  doing  that  or  anything  else  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  who  elected  them,  the 
ratepayers  ? — Certainly  I  should  say  that,  I 
should  say  that  the  people  who  elected  them 
are  the  real  people. 

2419.  Are  not  we  then  arguing  in  a  circle  ? — 
Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  think  I  raised  the 
point,  Mr.  Collings. 

2420.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  we  are 
to  gather  from  your  evidence  in  the  practical 
way  of  carrying  out  by  legislative  means  what 
you  have  in  view  ? — May  I  state  here  that  I 
have  not  come  to  urge  or  to  ask  for  fresh 
legislation.  This  particular  part  of  my  evidence 
consists  in  this.  I  say  that  certain  evils  exist, 
I  admit  them,  and  I  think  I  can  propose  a 
remedy,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  propose  a 
remedy!  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to_  be  ex- 
amined  or    anything   in   connexion   with   that 

proposal.  .       . 

2421.  There  is  one  other  question,  m  speaking 
of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  operations  oi  the 
docks  and  doing  away  with  the  transshipment 
and  so  forth,  and  the  saving  of  unnecessary 
expense.  I  think  you  admit  that  that  would 
enormously  lessen  the  demand  for  labour  ?— It 

2422.  But  then  you  said  also,  I  think,  that 
the  men  who  are  not  required  had  better  not  be 
there  ?— Yes,  I  did. 


Mr.  Jesse  Gollings — continued. 

2423.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to 
prevent  their  being  there  ? — Yes,  I  suggested 
this  morning  that  I  would  absorb  them  into 
other  industries  by  a  proper  regulation  of 
working  hours,  which  if  done  would,  I  believe, 
absorb  all  that  would  then  be  surplus. 

2424.  There  is  no  legislative  enactment  which 
you  would  recommend  to  prevent  thousands  of 
men  going  down  to  the  docks  trying  to  get 
employment,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  there  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  recommending  that. 

2425.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  about 
15,000  instead  of  30,000  dock  workmen  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  work  of  the  docks,  but 
what  is  there  to  prevent  that  which  happens 
now,  that  is  that  another  15,000  or  5,000  or  at 
any  rate  a  surplus  number,  trying  to  seek 
employment  there  ? — This,  the  proposals  I  have 
made  being  carried  out.  Under  the  proposal  I 
have  made,  the  men  would  be  permanently 
employed,  they  would  have  their  names  down 
on  the  books  as  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
there  would  be  then  just  as  much  chance  for 
men  going  down  casually  and  getting  work 
there,  as  there  is  now  in  their  going  down  to 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  the  staff  is  already 
sufficient ;  I  mean,  if  there  was  no  chance  they 
would  not  go. 

2426.  Cannot  that  be  applied  to  the  present 
system  as  to  having  the  number  requisite  for 
permanent  employment  on  the  books,  but  why 
should  not  extra  men  go  down  and  try  to  get 
employment  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  that  is  impossible  under  my  system.  It  is 
not  done,  and  the  dock  companies  say  they  have 
done  the  best  towards  bringing  that  about,  but 
it  is  not  brought  about,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
dock  companies  or  the  wharfingers,  but  due  to 
the  location  of  the  docks  and  wharves,  and  also 
to  the  numerous  sectional  interests,  and  until 
these  interests  are  unified,  and  the  location  of 
the  docks  is  altered  and  made  more  compact,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  which  I  have  set  forth  as 
desirable,  is  realisable. 

2427.  But  what  I  want  to  put  is  this,  that  as 
fast  as  you  give  permanent  employment  to  the 
men  in  such  a  great  centre  of  industry  as  the 
docks  in  London,  would  not  there  be  an 
attraction  for  men  to  seek  employment,  not  only 
from  London  but  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  would  make  a  surplus  ? — No,  of  course 
the  reverse  would  take  place,  they  go  down 
there  now  because  they  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  job,  but  they  would  not  go  down  if 
they  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
a  job. 

2428.  You  think  that  by  carrying  out  those 
works  it  would  absorb  the  10,000  men  that 
would  row  be  out  of  employment  and  not  be 
required,  but  do  not  you  think  it  would  attract 
several  times  the  number  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  when  such  an  undertaking  as 
this  was  entered  upon  ? — Yes,  it  would  attract 
them  just  in  proportion  as  it  held  out  hope. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire. 

2429.  '[  do  not  think  I  quite  asked  you  to 
explain  when  you  were  on  the  subject  of  the 
London  docks  what  was  the  first  step  which  you 
would  suggest  should  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  municipalisation  of  the  London  docks  ? — 
I  think  the  first  step  will  be  to  hold  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  as  to  the  present  method  of 
conducting  the  work  in  the  port  of  London,  how 
it  is  conducted  elsewhere,  the  relationship  of  the 
port  of  London  to  other  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  other  competing  j:orts  in  otliev 
countries,  and  tlien  I  imagine  that  there  would 
result  from  that  a  demand  from  the  county 
council  of  London  to  Parliament,  to  grant  the 
requisite  power  to  take  certain  action.  It 
might  be  done,  of  course,  through  a  syndicate,  it 
might  be  done  through  the  agency  of  a  dock 
trust,  but  as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  should 
favour  it  being  done  by  the  municipality,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  if  the  inquiry  was  made 
of  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  nature,  and  they 
came,  as  I  should  imagine,  they  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  very  considerable  changes 
ought  to  be  made,  the  authority  being  agreed 
upon  them,  they  would  very  soon  seek  the 
requisite  powers  to  carry  out  the  changes  and 
put  them  into  effect. 

2430.  An  inquiry  is  the  first  thing  ? — Yes. 

2431.  A  State  inquiry  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  that  is 
desirable. 

2432.  An  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
the  port  of  London  ? — Yes,  its  administration  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  ports,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  port  to  enable  it  to  hold  its 
own,  because  it  is  not  holding  its  own,  although 
I  believe  it  is  not  actually  diminishing.  London 
lias  been  the  European  port  for  a  very  long  time, 
till  comparatively  recent  years,  and  the  main  liners 
have  run  to  London,  and  certain  Continental  trade 
has  been  trans-shipped  fr-om  London,  but  now  a 
change  has  come,  and  a  considei-able  proportion  of 
the  liners  are  now  running  to  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg,  and  the  London  trade  is  being  trans- 
shipped from  Antwerp  and  Ha'iiburg,  and  con- 
sequently trade  is  being  diverted  to  that  extent. 
I  personally  should  not  complain,  provided  its 
natural  destination  Were  Antwerp  and  Hamburg, 
but  I  believe  that  its  natural  destination  is 
London  which  it  is  going  from,  and  for  that 
reason  I  consider  it  desirable  that  an  investigation 
should  be  made. 

{Mr.  Dale  herr  took  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  MundellfL 

2433.  I  understand  that  irrespective  of  indi- 
vidualism or  collectivism,  your  object  to-day  is 
to  impress  upon  this  Conmiission  the  desirability 
of  the  London  governing  authority  taking  pos- 
session of  the  London  docks  ? — That  is  so. 

2434.  And  managing  and  controlling  them  ? 
—Yes. 

2435.  But  is  there  anything  new  in  that "? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

2436.  It  is  done  elsewhere,  is  not  it  ? — It  is 
done  elsewhere. 

2437.  You  cited  Bristol  as  an  instance  ? — 
Yes. 
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2438.  Is  that  done  by  the  municipality  or  a 
trust  ? — The  municipality. 

24S9.  Do  not  other  places  do  the  same  thing  ? 
— A  few. 

2440.  Then  it  is  only  doing  on  a  larger  scale 
what  has  been  done  on  a  smaller  scale  at  other 
sea  ports  ? — That  is  so. 

2441.  And  of  course  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

2442.  For  which  special  legislation  also  would 
be  required  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2443.  Legislation  for  taking  over  the  property 
by  compulsory  powers  ? — Yes. 

2444.  And  vesting  it  in  the  body  which  now 
has  not  the  authority  to  manage  it  and  control 
it  ? — That  is  so. 

2445.  You  stated  that  that  would  diminish 
the  amount  of  labour  and  employment  which  the 
docks  would  offer,  did  you  not  ? — Providing  the 
total  amount  did  not  increase  it  would. 

2446.  You  said  you  would  transplant  that 
labour  into  other  industries  ?  —Yes. 

2447.  Supposing  these  industries  were  already 
overstocked,  what  then  ? — I  stated  thatl  would 
do  that  by  legalising  the  working  hours. 

2448.  Then  you  suppose  that  by  reducing  the 
number  of  working  hours  it  would  employ  a 
greater  number  of  people  ?  — I  do. 

2449.  And  you  think  that  the  lower  we 
reduce  our  working  hours,  the  larger  would  be 
our  exports  to  foreign  countries  do  you  ?— Not 
necessarily. 

2450.  No ;  but  would  not  it  be  a  great  deal 
smaller  ? — Not  necessarily. 

2451.  Then,  with  respect  to  what  you  have 
said  about  individualism  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  are  you  quite  of  that 
opinion  that  the  present  competitive  system 
prevents  the  development  of  the  best  methods 
of  manufacture  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  is  very  commonly  the  case,  but  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  instances  which  come 
under  my  own  notice,  and  I  think  they  are 
much  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed 
where  antiquated  machinery  is  being  used  in 
place  of  much  more  efficient  machinery. 

2452.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  not 
very  commonly  the  case,  but  is  not  it  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  the  fact  ? — Far  from  it. 

2453.  Is  not  it  within  your  knowledge  that 
the  manufacturer  who  can  get  a  faster  or  a 
better  machine  than  his  neighbour  is  the  man 
that  commands  the  trade  and  commands  the 
profits  ? — It  is  so  sometimes. 

i454.  Is  it  not  alwaj^s  the  ca=5e  that  in  every 
industry  every  employer,  especially  a  capitalist, 
is  on  the  look-out  foi-  the  best  invention  he  can 
find  in  order  that  he  may  produce  the  article  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
at  the  smallest  cost  ?— I  can  only  say  that  that 
does  not  fit  in  with  my  general  experience. 

2455.  Then  you  are  of  a  different  experience 
from  every  other  man  that  I  have  met?— I 
know  it  is  very  commonly  said  that  the  capitalist 
is  continually  on  the  look-out  for  the  latest 
developmeuis  of  machinery,  but  I  know  what  I 
am  stating  when  I  state  that  as  a  journeyman 
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engineer  I  have  worked  in  places  in  London 
that  are  using  antiquated  machinery  which  is 
15  or  20  years  behind  time,  and  I  have  left  one 
place  where  I  could  turn  out  a  given  amount  of 
work  on  a  given  machine,  and  have  gone  to  do 
the  same  job  at  another  shop  where  I  could  not 
do  half  of  the  amount. 

2456.  Those  are  cases  where  there  was  not 
sufficient  capital  in  the  industry  ? — No,  they 
were  continuing  on,  and  making  a  sufficient 
profit  to  be  able  to  exist,  and  they  are  existing 
now  and  have  done  for  these  20  years. 

2457.  Do  you  tell  me  that  shops  like  Whit- 
worth's  are  not  always  on  the  look-out  for  the 
best  kinds  of  machinery  that  can  be  constructed 
or  devised  ? — If  they  were  so  they  would  not 
let  the  Americans  lick  them  as  they  have  done 
in  several  departments. 

2458.  Doyouknow  why  they  dodoso? — Because 
they  have  given  closer  and  better  attention  to 
designing  than  they  have  done  in  this  country. 

2459.  Is  not  it  because  the  stimulus  of  high 
wages  has  produced  a  greater  amount  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  in  America  than  is  here  the 
case.  Is  not  that  the  fact  ? — It  is  both  cause 
and  effect. 

2460.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  individualist 
system  does  produce  this  very  rapid  development 
to  which  you  say  it  is  inimical  ? — I  have  not 
condemned  the  individualist  system  in  toto.  I 
say  it  has  many  advantages,  and  it  has  many 
disadvantages,  and  I  believe  we  might  secure 
the  advantages,  and  get  rid  of  the  disadvantages ; 
but  in  speaking  of  machinery  in  America  I  am 
speaking  of  that  I  know  when  I  say  that 
machinery  is  made  in  America  in  a  smarter  way 
than  it  is  made  here,  and  that  machinery  is 
brought  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  is 
brought  from  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  which  I 
have  worked,  that  machinery  is  brought  from 
there  and  transplanted  to  this  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  Whitworth  machinery. 

2461.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  machinery  is 
first  produced  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  in  order  that  they  may  diminish 
the  cost  of  production,  because  of  the  high 
wages  paid  in  America  ?— It  is  produced  under 
an  individualist  system.  Anyhow,  that  I 
thoroughly  admit. 

2462.  That  is  going  on  to  what  I  was  going 
to  put.  You  said  something  about  labour 
bureaus,  which  you  thought  were  extremely 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment 
in  this  country  for  in  en  who  are  at  present  un- 
employed ?  -I  do  not  say  so  much  concerning 
them,  and  I  only  inferentially  referred  to  them. 
I  think  it  is  thought,  or  was  thought,  desirable 
that  that  should  be  dealt  with  when  I  came  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed,  but  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  labour  department,  if 
desired  now. 

2463.  You  are  going  to  deal  with  that  later 
on,  perhaps  ? — 1  will  take  the  Chairman's  sug- 
gestion. It  was  said  that  when  I  came  to  deal 
with  methods  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed, 
and  when  I  came  to  deal  with  the  eight  hours' 


Mr.  Mundella — continued, 
question,  and  with  fluctuations  especially,  then 
I  should  deal  with  the  labour  department. 

2464.  Then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  labour  bureau  till  later.  I  liave 
nothing  more  to  ask  in  reference  to  the  docks  ? 
— Very  good. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2465.  In  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  asked  you  for  illustrations  of  the  cases  where 
useless  or  injurious  work  was  produced  under 
the  present  system  which  would  be  avoided  under 
the  collective  system,  you  mentioned  spurious 
literature  ? — Yes. 

2466.  Spurious  literature  is  now  produced  by 
private  speculators  to  tempt  the  taste  or  debase 
the  taste  of  the  pubhc.  That  would  disappear 
under  a  collective  system  ? — Yes.  It  would 
disappear  for  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which 
would  render  the  second  unnecessary.  That  is 
that  there  would  be  no  public  demand  for  it. 
I  only  mention  that  to  show  that  something 
was  produced,  that  there  was  not  originally  a 
demand  for  till  created  by  the  production  of  the 
article. 

2467.  There  would  be  no  production  and  no 
demand  for  it  under  the  collective  system, 
would  there  ? — Not  for  that  particular  thing,  I 
think. 

2468.  Have  you  given  any  examples  of  what 
you  consider  spurious  literature  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

2469.  I  daresay,  you  agree  with  me  that 
there  are  a  good  many  newspapers  which  are 
unnecessary  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

2470.  And  some  useless  { — Yes. 

2471.  And  some  injurious  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2472.  Do  you  think  they  would  disappear  '. — 
I  certainly  think,  that  in  propoition  as  general 
good  sense  would  prevail  (and  this  would  apply  to 
any  system)  there  would  be  a  minimising  of  the 
work  that  is  now  done  in  this  way.  But  if  I 
wanted  to  give  other  instances,  I  might  instance 
the  making  of  brown  paper  soles  in  bootmaking, 
which  is  certainly  not  desired  by  the  community, 
and  which  is  pushed  forward  by  scheming 
manufacturers  and  equally  scheming  successful 
commercial  men  who  secure  the  sale  of  them. 

2473.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  what  you 
stated  in  examination.  Would  you  have  a  com- 
munity produce  any  newspaper  but  a  municipal 
newspaper  ? — When  we  reach  the  stage  we 
anticipate  when  the  production  will  be  conti oiled 
by  the  municipality,  I  say  let  each  party  pro- 
duce its  own  paper. 

2474.  We  are  talking  of  the  organisation  of 
the  future  society  when  there  is  a  municipal 
newspaper,  and  would  there  at  the  same  time  be 
a  prohibition  of  any  other  newspapers  ? — I 
should  not  think  so.  I  would  alvonate  the 
fullest  and  freest  expres.sion  of  honest  opinion. 

2475.  But  would  it  be  competent  for  any 
individual  capitalist  or  speculator  to  start 
another  newspaper  appealing  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  taste  of  the  public,  or  what  he  wished  it 
to  be  ?  — I  think  that  would  be  trying  to  carry 
me  into  a  state  of  affairs  which  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  me  to  speak  upon.     I  should  endeavour 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

to  secure  that  the  interests  of  all  should  be  safe- 
guarded. Now  only  some  are  safe-guarded,  and 
others  not. 

2476.  We  are  all  agreed,  and  hope  that  purer 
tastes  might  arise  and  put  an  end  to  baser 
literature;  but  the  question  is,  how  is  the 
adoption  of  the  collective  system  under  a  muni  - 
cipality  to  bring  that  about.  Judging  by  your 
illustrations,  I  should  think  that  if  there  were  a 
municipal  newspaper  there  would  be  under  your 
system  a  prohibition  of  any  attempt  to  promote 
newspapers  other  than  that  one  ? — I  do  not 
mean  any  such  thing. 

2477.  You  do  not  look  forward  to  that  ? — I 
do  not,  and  I  think  it  would  be  undesiiable  that 
we  should  tend  in  that  direction. 

2478.  Then  what  specially  does  collectivism 
mean  in  respect  to  spurious  literature ;  is  it 
anything  more  than  the  creation  of  a  better 
tiiste  ? — No,  my  jiroposal  was  not  intended  to 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  would  be  done 
under  a  collectivism.  It  was  intended  to  show 
what  is  done  in  a  spurious  fashion  under  indi- 
vidualism, and  having  served  my  purpose  there, 
that  is  sufficient  for  me. 

2479.  If  you  mean  it  was  to  be  by  substitut- 
ing collectivism  instead  of  individualism,  and  if 
that  is  the  way  you  thought  to  get  rid  of 
spurious  literature  you  must,  have  had  some 
strong  reason  for  suggesting  it  ? — I  do  not  ap- 
prehend that  collectivism  will  predominate  until 
there  is  such  a  dev-elopment  of  those  powers  that 
are  requisite  to  run  the  whole  industry  of  the 
district  in  the  common  interests  of  the  com- 
mimity,  and  then  everything  else  will  proper Ij' 
fall  in.  Witli  regard  to  the  free  ventilation  of 
opinion,  surely  we  may  leave  that  to  be  worked 
out  then.     I  have  no  concern  for  that  just  now. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2480.  Do  you  do  yourself  justice  when  you 
suggest  that  the  only  manner  in  which  you 
expected  that  under  collectivism  spurious  litera- 
ture would  disappear  was  the  creation  of  a  better 
taste.  I  thought  you  rested  your  expectation 
rather  upon  the  furnishing  of  employment  by 
the  community  to  those  who  now  seek  to  cater 
for  its  baser  needs,  because  they  had  not  other 
employment  to  turn  to  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  cover 
all  that.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Courtney  would 
understand  me  as  not  including  that. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

2481.  In  looking  forward  to  the  collective 
organisation  of  society  you  rely  very  much  on 
what  has  been  done  already  by  our  municipalities, 
do  you  ? — Yes. 

2482.  As  furnii^hing  historic  precedents  for 
what  you  hope  will  be  the  organ  isation  of  the 
future  ? — Yes. 

2483.  You  refer  to  the  making  of  gas  and 
the  production  of  water  by  municipalities  '. — 
Yes. 

2484.  Capital  does  not  disappear  when  the 
municipality  undertakes  the  making  of  gas  or 
the  provision  of  water  ? — It  does  not. 
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2485.  How  would  the  transition  come  about 
by  which  the  capitalist  would  disappear.  At 
present  if  a  municipality  undertakes  to  make 
gas  it  borrows  money  for  the  purpose  from 
different  individuals,  and  how  do  you  [)ropose 
to  get  rid  of  that  element  from  the  organisa- 
tion ? — I  should  think  the  time  will  come  when 
debts  \\  ill  be  paid,  and  then  a  sufficient  balance 
be  accumulated  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

2486.  The  municipality  in  their  corporate 
capacity  would  by  having  their  gradual  savings 
gathered  and  invested  be  able  to  pay  off  the 
debts  ? — I  think  so. 

2487.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

2488.  You  think  that  might  be  extended  to 
all  undertakings  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  so. 

2489.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  this  experience,  you  say  that 
individualism  impedes  the  adoption  of  scientific 
inventions.  Are  you  aware  that  there  has  been 
any  suggestions  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  owners  of  gas  to  the  introduction  of 
electric  light  ? — I  think  there  has. 

2490.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  collective 
organisations  might  impede  the  adoption  of  im- 
provements ? — It  suggests  the  possibility. 

2491.  If  you  make  your  community  pos- 
sessed of  property  which  would  be  diminished 
in  value  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  discovery 
you  get  the  collective  instead  of  the  individual 
opposition  then  ?- — Yes. 

2492.  Sometimes  people  have  said  if  we  had 
peasant  proprietorship  we  should  never  have  got 
free  trade,  but  would  not  the  collective  opposition 
be  very  much  more  powerful  tlian  the  individual 
opposition  ? — Collectively  it  would  be  more 
powerful,  but  in  future  municipal  councils  will 
depend  upon  their  individual  make-up,  and  they 
will  depend  upon  the  general  forces  that  aie  at 
work  in  society,  and  it  seem.s  to  me  that  the 
changes  that  are  now  taking  place  are  such  as  to 
cause  nien,  who  formerly  endorsed  individualistic 
enterprises  only  as  against  common  or  general 
or  collective  enterprises,  to  gieatly  change  their 
views,  because  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
inteiests  of  all  are  not  secured,  nor  the  interests 
of  so  many  secured  as  might  be  secured  under  a 
modified  system. 

2493.  Are  not  you  comparing  the  operation  >  f 
the  national  and  collective  organisations,  backed 
up  by  a  inuch  improved  population,  as  against 
the  individualistic  system  with  the  present 
comparatively  degraded  population  ?— I  certainly 
do  not  expect  collectivism  in  its  fullness  until 
human  nature  has  developed  considerably,  but  I 
do  expect  an  immediate  application  in  certain 
directions,  and  an  ever-extending,  though 
gradual,  extension  of  the  same  principle. 

2494.  But  if  we  are  to  enter  into  a  fair 
exanunation  of  it,  ipust  not  we  consider  collec- 
tive organisation  with  the  present  human  beings 
as  against  individualism  as  it  exists,  and  not 
mdividualism  with  an  unimproved  race  of  being.s 
as  against  collectivism  with  an  improved  race  of 
beings  ?— Yes,  that  would  be  a  very  fair  view  to 
take. 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

2495.  But,  again,  I  suggest  that  you  are 
comparing  collective  organisation  with  the  im- 
proved as  against  individualism  witli  the 
unimproved  ? — It  is  not  a  case  with  me  of 
pitting  individualism  against  collectivism,  or 
vice  versa ;  it  is  simply  this  with  me,  I  see  the 
present  system  does  not  secure  the  interests  of 
all,  therefore  irrespective  of  "  isms,"  let  us  try  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  whereby  we  can  cater  for 
the  interests  of  move  than  \vc  now  cater  for. 

2496.  You  suggest  another  "  ism  "  and  then  we 
have  to  examine  what  probable  result  will  come 
from  the  change,  and  then  we  have  to  consider 
the  elements  which  you  are  working  with  in 
both  cases  ? — Exactly  so;  and  tliat  quite  fits  in, 
I  think,  with  my  proposed  modification  of  the 
whole  thing  by  saying,  let  us  partially  apply  it 
just  as  the  intelligent  section  of  the  community 
works  up  public  opinion,  and  favours  the  appli- 
cation of  those  general  principles  by  legislative 
institutions,  and  think  they  should  be  urged 
to  facilitate  those  changes,  and  not  hinder 
them. 

2497.  Who  are  those  competent  business 
men,  m\y  [inquire,  to  whom  you  refer  who  are 
getting  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  trans- 
formation of  society  ? — I  have  come  into  direct 
contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  men 
engaged  in  industrial  manufactures,  employers, 
proprietors  of  textile  works,  and  iron  works,  and 
engineering  works,  and  they  are  distinctly 
favourable  to  what  I  refer. 

2498.  I  do  not  v\ish  you  to  mention  names  if 
you  do  not  propose  to  give  them  ;  but,  referring 
awain  tjo  the  argument  from  municipal  action  on 
which  very  properly  great  stress  is  laid,  municipal 
action  hitherto  has  been  confined  to  gas,  water, 
tramway;  and  what  else,  docks  ? — Yes,  and  a 
few  smaller  industries  not  worth  talking  about. 

2499.  Those  that  are  worth  talking  about,  are 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  monopolies  ? — Yes. 

2500.  Do  the  good  results  (assuming  always 
that  they  are  good)  of  the  action  of  municipalities 
in  taking  over  necessarily  monopolised  industries 
warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  passing  ou  to  industries  where  there  is  free 
competition  ? — Yes,  they  warrant  a  conclusion 
which  warrants  me  in  coming 

2501.  How  does  it  warrant  you.  You  are 
arguing  from  experience  of  municipalities  deal- 
ing with  monopolies,  and  carrying  the  results  of 
your  observation  into  a  series  of  instances  where 
that  element  does  not  occur  ? — Yes. 

2502.  How  does  it  logically  warrant  a  con- 
clusion ? — In  this  way :  that  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  the  establishments  that  they 
are  already  conducting  they  must  necessarily 
exercise  the  requisite  business  capacity;  they 
must  be  able  to  take  stock  of  forthcoming  events 
and  guard  against  difiiculties,  and  to  actually 
administer  large  concerns,  and  doing  it  in  that 
direction  in  a  satisfactory  way  warrants  one  in 
supposing  that  they  may  njake  an  equally  good 
case  if  they  took  it  in  hand  in  a  sphere  outside 
that  which  is  properly  termed  a  monopoly.  In 
any  case  I  am  not  for  a  moment  speaking 
favourably  of  an  arrangement  which  would  take 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued, 
over  various  industries,  the  control  of  them, 
with  their  ownership ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
common  control  as  distinct  from  common  owner- 
ship, and  I  have  s  Iready  said,  in  reply  to  various 
questions,  that  common  control,  to  my  mind,  is 
secured  through  various  agencies,  not  merely 
through  organisation  of  workers  or  through  muni- 
cipal action,  but  equally  so  through  the  common 
action  of  individuals  associating  together  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

2503.  The  experience  we  have  had  hitherto  is 
that  of  the  substitution  of  municipal  monopolies 
for  monopolies  acquired  under  some  private  Act 
of  Parliament? — Yes. 

2504.  You  must  have  a  monopoly  in  any  case, 
and  you  have  only  the  substitution  of  the 
municipality  for  the  rapitalists ;  but  in  passing 
on  to  the  various  free  industries  you  are  destroy- 
ing, by  the  introduction  of  the  municipality 
monopoly,  all  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
competition,  so  that  the  argument  for  the  one 
case  does  not  therefore  apply  to  the  other  ? — 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply  to  that,  except 
that  I  do  not  see  that  that  militates  against  my 
general  contention  that  the  general  well  being 
is  not  secured,  under  the  present  arrangement,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  try  to  secure  it  under  some 
other  arrangement. 

2505.  If  we  are  not  in  a  perfect  condition,  is 
it  sufiicient  only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  suggestion  towards  some  improvement ;  must 
not  we  have  something  more  than  that '? — Per- 
haps so.  It  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by 
perfect.  If  some  friends  of  mine  were  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  people  literally  dying, 
and  dri\'en  to  the  madhouse,  as  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  we  should  con- 
sider that  we  were  so  far  from  being  perfect  as 
to  demand  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
them  in  some  directii^n. 

.^50(i.  They  might  even  then  think  the  pro- 
posed remedy  would  not  bring  about  the  expected 
result  ? — Quite  so. 

2507.  And  they  would  cross  examine  as  to 
the  reasonable  elficieney  of  the  proposal  ? — 
Exactly.  I  thorouj.'hly  admir  that  to  lie  vitally 
necessary,  but  what  I  wanted  to  guard  against, 
and  by  reply  wanted  to  suggest,  was  this,  that  it 
is  not  a  cas  ■  of  comparative  well-being  now  from 
which  we  are  proposing  to  make  a  departure  of 
doubtful  quality,  but  it  is  a  case  of  things  being 
so  bad  that  I  dare  not  continue  idle  concerning 
proposals  for  a  change. 

2508.  Are  you  satisfied,  on  historic  examina- 
tion, that  things  are  worse  than  they  used  to 
be  ? — My  reply  to  that  depends  upon  what  I  am 
to  understand  by  things. 

2509.  The  condition  of  society  ? — The  con- 
dition of  society  is  better  than  it  formerly  was 
in  many  ways.  The  actual  condition  of  a  section 
of  society  is  worse  than  't  formerly  was. 

2510.  And  is  that  section  relatively  more 
numerous  or  less  numerous  ? — Not  larger.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  minimised. 

2511.  Relatively? — Relatively  I  do  not  think 
it    is  much   smaller.     It  i-^  practically  where  it 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

2512.  Y"ou  do  not  set  much  store  upon  the 
poor  law  statistics,  (lo  you  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2513.  You  think  that  is  not  a  test  nf  tlie  facts 
of  the  case  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  test. 

2514.  Wliat  are  the  fadhties  you  believe 
would  bring  ?„bout  the  evolutionary  change  ? — 
To  reply  to  tliat  adequately  I  should  have  to 
deal  with  the  labour  depai-tment  proposals,  which 
I  think  should  be  dealt  with  later ;  but  I  am 
willing  if  the  chairman  suggests  to  engage  in  it. 

Mr.  Bale. 

It  is  proposed  not  to  enter  into  that  branch  of 
the  subject  just  now. 

Mr.  Mimidella. 

2515.  You  have  not  put  in  any  printed  paper 
or  written  paper  with  reference  to  the  labour 
department,  have  you  ? — No,  I  have  not. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

2516.  Only  one  more  question.  About  rail- 
ways, in  Geimany  the  railways  chiefly  belfmg  to 
the  State  ? — Many  of  them  do,  I  believe. 

2517.  Most  of  them  do  ?— Yes. 

2518.  Is  travelling  as  cheap  or  as  expeditious 
in  Germany  as  it  is  in  En<.dRnd  ? — It  is  not  quite 
so  expeditious.  I  believe  in  some  places  it  is  a 
little  cheaper,  and  in  .some  plares  it  is  a  little 
de.',r.°r. 

2519.  But  in  the  way  of  speed  of  trains  and 
their  frequency,  what  do  you  say  ? — They  are 
very  much  inferior. 

2520.  And  the  getting   rid  of  the  capitalist 

there  has  not  produced  the  effect  hoped  for  ? I 

cannot  say  what  effect  they  hoped  for. 

2521.  Not  the  effect  you  have  hoped  for? 

Yot  the  effect  hoped  for.     Different  forces  are 
at  wrirk  there. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11.45. 
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Joint  Secretaries. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann,,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  further  examined. 


Mr.  Dale. 

2522.  Your  memorandum  on  the  State  Regula- 
tion of  the  Hours  of  Labour,  having  been  printed, 
and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, must  be  taken  as  read(sefl  Appendix  LXXI.). 
I  feel  that,  whilst  that  is,  considering  its  length 
and  character,  inevitable,  it  is  somewhat  disadvan- 
tageous, because  it  assumes  that  all  the  very 
important  views  that  you  embody  in  this  memo- 
randum are  as  clearly,  and  fully,  and  vividly 
before  us  as  if  you  had  given  them  verbally 
from  the  chair  to-day.  Now,  however  careful 
our  perusal  may  be,  we  cannot  quite  attain  to 
tlie  same  clear  and  vivid  apprehension  oi  it  as  if 
it  had  been  so  given.  But  in  the  answers  that 
you  will  give  to  the  many  questions  that  no 
doubt  will  be  put  to  you,  that  disadvantage  will 
be  to  a  large  extent  redressed.  The  memoran- 
dum, or  summary  of  evidence,  which  you  propose 
to  give  includes,  I  think,  one  or  two  points  which 
are  not  dealt  with  in  the  memorandum  on  which 
you  gave  evidence  yesterday  (see  Appendix 
LXVIII.),  nor  in  that  on  which  you  are  going  to 
give  evidence  to-day.  These  points  are  what  you 
call  "  special  provision  for  sudden  fluctuations,"  "  a 
labour  department,"  "  piece-work,"  "board  of  arbi- 
tration." I  think  it  would  be  conveni  ent,  therefore, 
if  you  would  now  proceed  rather  to  sujiplemenb 
this  memorandum  (see  Appendix  LXXI.)  b  your 
views  on  those  points  that  are  not  distinctl}- 
dealt  with  in  the  memorandum  ? — That  is,  not 
dealing  forthwith  with  the  eight  hours'  question.* 

2523.  No,  I  think  we  should  then  get  certain 
supplementary  verbal  evidence,  and  would  have 
before  us,  in  the  printed  memorandum  and  in 
that  supplementary  verbal  evidence,  the  whole 
of  your  views,  and  then  proceed  to  examine 
upon  that  ? — I  think,  then,  the  best  way  that 
we  would  get  to  work  would  be  foi'  me  to  state 
generally,  that  I  favour  *he  regulation  of 
working  hours,  in  order  to  absorb  all  those  wi.o 
are  termed  the  unemployed ;  all  those  who  may 


»  A  Pamphlet  by  Wituesicutitlei"  The   Eight    Buur   i)a.v 
how  to  get  it  by  Trade  and  Local  Option  "  had  previously  bccu 
handed  in.     It  Is  printed  as  Appendix  LXXII.— G.D. 


Mr.  Dale — -continued, 
fairly  be  classed  as  surplus  labour,  under  normal 
conditions.  I  believe  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  by  a  regulation  of  working  hours 
in  industries  g.-ncrally,  ko  that  there  should 
really  be  no  surplus  labour  under  normal  con- 
ditions, I  think  that  as  machinery  develops,  as 
the  methods  of  production  prove  more  effective, 
we  should  from  time  to  time  meet  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  surplus'  population  by  continual 
regulations  of  working  hours.  That  is,  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  not  only  will  the  eight 
hours'  day,  or  48  hours'  week  become  common, 
but  that  alter  another  period  we  shall  go  to  a 
lower  limit  than  that. 

2524.  Always  reducing  the  hours  to  the  ex- 
tent that  may  be  needful  to  secure  employment 
for  all  ? — To  properly  apportion  the  work  over 
the  whole  cf  the  working  community,  and  unless 
we  so  raise  the  standard  of  living  by  common 
consent,  as  to  still  require  to  work,  say,  48  hours 
a  week,  when  our  capacity  to  produce  has 
increased  two-fold  over  what  it  is  now,  then  we 
should  certainly  be  placed  in  serious  difficulties  ; 
and  the  very  methods  by  which  society  makes 
progress  would  create  again  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, whicli  I  propose  should  be  met  by  again 
regulatiiig  woiking  hours  over  the  whole  of  the 
industries  of  the  country. 

2525.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  I  put  it  to  you  a 
moment  or  two  ago,  your  view,  that  from  time 
to  time  the  working  hours  should  be  re-adjusted, 
revised,  and  reduced  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  every  one  to  find  employ- 
ment ? — That,  is  s') 

2526.  And  whilst  in  your  memorandum  you 
have  described  the  various  modes  in  which  that 
result  might  be  brought  about,  one  bein^r  a 
general  legislative  enactment  applying  at  once 
to  the  whole  country  and  to  all  tmdes,  another 
being  that  of  local  option,  and  another  being  ihat 
of  trade  option,  and  so  on ;  all  these  do  rest  upc-n 
legisiative  compulsion  ? — That  is  so. 

2527.  Of  course,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  considerable  distinction  in  principle  between 
a    reduction  in   the  working  hours  by  trades 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

union  regulation  or  resolution,  and  that  of 
legislative  compulsion  ? — I  do  not  recognise  'any 
very  serious  difference. 

2528.  Not  in  principle  ? — Not  in  principle. 

2529.  Would  not  the  resolution  of  a  trade 
union,  that  its  members  should  only  work  a 
certain  prescribed  number  of  hour.^,  leavfe  the 
individual  perfectly  free ;  he  might  be  undei' 
considerable  dissabiiity  in  attempting  to  keep 
hours  that  were  not  kept  by  his  fellows,  but  his 
pergonal  freedom  would  not  be  actu;;liy  re- 
strained by  law  ? — The  conditions  under  which 
modern  industry  is  conducted  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  men  shall  work  together  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  we  do  not  find  with 
regard  to  our  large  factories  and  workshops  and 
ship  3'ards,  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  some 
men  to  be  working  one  length  of  time,  and 
other  men  to  be  working  another  length  of 
time  ;  down  the  mines,  for  instance. 

2530.  All  I  desired  was  to  invite  from  you 
any  expression  of  view  that  you  may  hold  upon 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  most  important 
difference  in  piinciple,  between  the  resolution  of 
a  trade  union  that  its  members  should  only 
work  a  certain  number  of  hours,  each  individual 
member  of  that  trade  union  being  left  at  liberty, 
if  he  chose,  to  leave  his  Union  and  do  what  he 
could,  and  the  actual  imp'  sition  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  p'ohibition  on  any  of  its  citizens 
working  more  than  a  prescribe'i  nu'iiber  of 
hours  ? — I  have  dealt  with  this  point  on  page  5 
of  the  memorandum  submitted,  and  in  effect  I 
have  said  this,  that  1  recognise  that  there  will 
be  no  real  change  in  ti.e  method  tf  re;^ul:\ting 
working  liours  until  the  workers  themselves 
desire  it.  Then  I  do  not  Jook  up^n  it  as 
a  serious  difference  of  principle  as  to  whetiier 
the  machinery  that  they  use  to  bring  about  that 
arrangement  sliall  be  the  machinery  of  a  trade 
organisatif'n  or  the  machinery  of  a  municipnlity 
or  of  Parliament. 

2531.  Of  course  the  only  object  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  to  compel  the  unwilling  men  to 
do  something  or  to  abstain  from  doing  some- 
thing ? — I  should  not  state  that  that  was  the 
only  object,  if  I  had  been  giving  my  view.  I 
should  have  said  that  I  as  a  trade  unionist  am 
of  opinion  that  in  my  capacity  of  citizen  I  have 
just  asfull  a  right  to  use  Parliament  lor  the  general 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  of 
whom  I  am  one,  as  I  have  to  use  t)je  trade 
union  ;  and  when  I  could  use  the  institution  of 
Parliament  to  do  that  constructive  work  that  I 
sometimes  use  the  trade  union  for,  and  could 
use  Parliament  more  effectively  than  I  could  the 
trade  union,  then  I  should  favour  the  use  of 
Pnrliament,  not  necessariljf  in  order  to  enforce 
men  to  do  something  which  they  might  not  wish 
to  do,  but  because  it  was  the  more  effective 
instrument  to  use  to  bring  about  chantrtd 
conditions. 

2532.  Still  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  of  course  be  to  render  it  legally  incom- 
petent for  the  persons  and  clr.sses  to  whom  it 
appKed  to  work  more  than  the  prescribed 
number  of  hours  defined  by  that  Act,  would  it 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

not  ? — It  would.     It   might   or   might  not  be 
punishable. 

2533.  I  am  not  expressing  any  opinion  at  all, 
but  I  am  merely  inviting  from  you  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  the    question   of   the 
competence  of  a  legislative  body  to  restrain  an 
adult   citizen   from    working   more    than    that 
number  of  hours  which  he  was  inclined  to  work  1 
— 1  will  endeavour  to  put  that  a  little  more 
pithily  than  I  have.     I  would  say,  as  I  endorse 
fully   the    advisability    and    necessity    of    the 
workers  1  eing  connected  with  their  respective 
trade  organisations,  that  carries  wiih  it  that  I 
am  alive  to  the  importance  of  giving  up  my  indi- 
vidual desire  in  order  to  work  on  the  associated 
plane    for    the   common   interest ;  and   having 
agreed  to  do  that  in  intelligent  fashion  in  con- 
nexion  with    a   trade    union,    I    find   then    no 
difference  of  principle  in  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing  through  another  institution,  which  may 
be  Parliament.     So  that  1  do  not  recognise  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  of  principle  in 
regulating  the  working  hours  by  the  agency  of 
a  trade  union,  and  a  parliamentary  method. 

2534.  Of  course  the  resolution  of  the  trade 
union  would  be  in  relation  to  its  members 
pretty  much  the  same  as  the  resolution  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  an 
incorporated  company  in  regard  to  what  should 
be  the  policy  or  action  of  that  company.  It 
would  leave  each  individual  free  to  cease  to  be 
a  member  of  the  company  or  of  the  trade 
union? — Yes,  it  would,  and  so  far  there  is  a 
difference  between  parliamentary  action  and 
trade  union  action.  But  I  do  not  look  upon 
that  as  of  ve.y  gieat  importance,  and  having 
consented  to  the  principle  of  associated  effort,  as 
distinct  from  isolated  effort,  then  I  say  I  look 
upon  it  as  being  practically  on  the  same  plane, 
whether  we  use  Parliament  or  whether  we  use 
the  trade  union. 

2535.  And  you  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
view  you  have  expressed,  that  it  would  be 
entirely  competent  for  Parliament  to  restrain 
the  individual  freedom  of  the  man  who  desired 
to  work  more  than  that  number  of  hours  which 

the  Act  of  Parliament  seeks  to  impose  ? I  have 

nothing  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  at  the 
present  juncture  at  any  rate. 

2536.  You  desire  to  say  something  as  to 
meetmg  fluctuations  ?— Yes,  I  desire  to  say 
something  concerning  those  who  are  affected  by 
fluctuating  trades,  because  to  my  mind  it  is 
those  who  are  so  affected  who  are  suffering  the 
greatest  evils  of  our  time.  In  my  opinion  the 
great  difficulty  is  not  that  of  surplus  population. 
1  hat  could  be  comparatively  ea  ily  provided 
tor ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  deal  with 
those  who  are  caUed  upon  to  engage  in  some 
department  of  industry  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
during  which  portion  they  will  receive  just  a 
normal  wage,  and  then  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion they  get  no  employment  and  no  wages,  and 
therefore  are  in  a  sta^e  of  actual  or  semi-starva- 
tion Recogn.sing  as  I  do  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  country's  productive  capacity 
to  increase  enormously,  and  for  the  well-being 
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of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  materially  im- 
proved, I  am  bound  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  section  of  the  community  who  are  called 
upon  to  engage  in  the  fluctunting  trades ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  material  progiess  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  will  be  sectional  poverty,  and  it 
is  because  of  this  that,  therefore,  I  want  to 
deal  specifically  with  this  question  of  fluctuating 
trades,  being  desirous  of  emphasising  this  prin- 
ciple, that  as  in  effect  those  who  engage  in  these 
departments  of  industry  do  so  engage  at  the 
behest  of  society — that  is  what  it  amounts  to  in 
my  opinion — therefot  e  society  in  its  collective 
capacity  is  responsible  for  them  during  those 
periods  when  they  cannot  obtain  employment. 
Therefore  I  want  to  contend  this  morning,  if 
opportunity  is  afforded,  for  that  common  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  each  municipality,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  to  see  to  it,  tliat  every 
honest  individual  capable  of  work  and  desirous 
of  getting  work  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  woric.  I  am  rdive  to  how  fur-reaching  - 
that  is,  and  how  wtak  in  some  points  the  gr.iund 
is  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  take,  but  1  dare 
not  do  anything  less,  being  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  evil  as  it  exists,  and  also  feeling 
very  seriously  that  the  best  of  reform  rs,  so  far 
as  I  know  them,  do  not  s^em  to  realise  the 
enormity  of  the  evil  directly  traceable  to  the 
fluctuating  trades. 

2537.  Of  course  you  dwelt  yesterday  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  thought  work  might  be 
better  apportioned  through  municipal  or  State 
employment,  but  for  the  moment  I  thought  you 
were  rather  going  to  addresi  yourself  to  the 
question  of  how  a  limitation,  say  to  eight  hours 
a  day,  was  going  to  work  in  season  trades,  or 
trades  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation  ? — No. 
It  is  where  I  believe  the  eight  hours  will  not 
serve  any  really  good  purpose,  or  rather,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  and  perhaps  a  better  way, 
I  would  say  that  after  we  have  derived  the  ad- 
vantages that  I  feel  sure  we  should  derive  by 
the  application  of  the  eight  hours'  limit,  these 
evils  I  have  just  now  .tried  to  call  attention  to 
would  still  be  left  to  be  provided  for  by  some 
other  method. 

2538.  And  how  would  the  limitation  to  eight 
hours  work  in  some  of  the  season  trades  ?  Take 
the  many  trades  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
acquainted  in  which  there  are  periods  of  activity 
and  periods  of  slackness.  In  the  periods  of 
activity  there  is  overtime  worked,  and  in  the 
periods  of  slackness  there  is  only  partial  work. 
One  period  has  to  provide,  both  as  regards  the 
consumer  and  as  regards  the  wage-earner,  for 
the  other  period.  In  what  manner  w(  luld  a  strict 
limitation  to  eight  hours  work  in  trades  of  that 
kind  ? — A  weekly  limit,  I  believe,  might  be  ap- 
plied, and  I  think  ought  to  be  applied  even  ^ 
during  the  busy  period.  I  do  not  recognise  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  a  system  which  shall 
call  upon  persons  to  work  very  excessively  for  a 
certain  period,  because  theie  will  be  a  later 
time  when  there  will  be  none.  I  think  we  ougiit 
to  try  and  overcome  the  d'fficulty  in  a  more 
scientific  fashion   than  that,  and  one  that  shall 
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be  more  conducive  to  the  better  development  of 
all  those  who  engage  in  those  departments  of 
industry  than  those  conditions  will  now  admit 
of. 

2539.  I  rather  wanted  you  to  say  specifically 
in  what  manner  you  w  ould  apply  a  strict  limita- 
tion of  eight  hours  per  day,  or  if  you  choose  to 
put  it,  48  hours  per  week,  to  those  fluctuating 
trades  1 — I  recognise  no  necessity  for  dealing 
with  them  differently  to  those  trades  that  are 
covered  by  faiily  steady  work. 

2540.  You  mean  that  you  would  be  content 
that  the  artisans  in  a  certain  trade  which  has  its 
fluctuations  should  be  prohibited  in  the  future 
from  working  their  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day  in 
the  busy  times  of  the  year,  although  they  knew 
that  there  were  coming  other  months  in  the  year 
in  which  only  six  or  seven  hours  per  day,  or  per- 
haps less  than  that,  would  be  afforded  ? — I  think 
it  desirable  that  we  should  do  so,  believing 
there  is  a  better  method  of  controlling,  and 
believing  that  we  might  dove-tail  the  interests 
better  than  we  now  dove-tail  them. 

2541.  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  you  see 
considerable  difficulties  simply  in  applying  a 
strict  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  without 
concurrently  bringing  about  some  such  condition 
of  things  as  yon  were  describing  yesterday  ? — 
That  is  so.  If  we  do  bring  about  a  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labour  without  some  such  condition 
of  things  as  that  referred  to,  then  we  shall  still 
have  very  serious  evils  with  us.  We  shall 
minimise  some  of  the  evils  that  now  exist,  but 
we  shall  certainly  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
worst,  as  I  view  it. 

2542.  Therefore  may  I  take  it  that,  to  a  not 
inconsiderable  extent,  your  advocacy  of,  we  will 
say,  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to 
eight  must  be  deferred,  in  certain  trades  at  any 
i-ate,  till  there  exist  certain  other  social  conditions 
favourable  for  its  application  ? — I  should  not 
find  it  necessary  myself  to  say  it  should  be 
deferred,  because  I  think  that  concurrent  action 
might  be  taken.  The  same  spirit,  the  same 
practice,  the  same  social  conditions  which  would 
favour  the  regulation  of  working  hours,  on  the 
lines  now  suggested,  would  favour  also  the 
application  of  some  other  method  that  would 
meet  the  difficulty  that  would  still  be  left. 

2543.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  support  the 
introduction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  once 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  not  having  as  yet 
provided  those  conditions  under  which  alone  it 
would  work  favourably,  at  any  rate  in  certain 
trades  ? — I  should  have  to  reply  to  that  upon 
the  policy  of  expediency.  I  am  personally 
favourable  to  the  most  effective  action  it  is 
possible  to  put  into  motion,  and  I  look  upon  that 
as  being  parliamentary  action,  and  I  am  only 
limited  in  my  desire  to  apply  that,  and  my 
efforts  to  api'lj-  that,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  others  who  are  not  prepared 
to  endorse  the  application ;  and  because  of  that, 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  apply 
it  on  general  grounds  w  hen  there  is  not  a  general 
demand  for  it.  Therefore,  on  the  lines  of  expe- 
diency, I  should  say  I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
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to  recommend  the  application  of  a  universal  eight 
hours'  day  through  the  agency  of  Parliament,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  confined  my  recommenda- 
tion to  a  trade  and  local  option  proposal. 

2544.  Would  you  kiadly  just  specifically  de- 
fine the  character  of  the  parliamentary  provision 
that  you  v/ould  now  be  prepared  to  seek  ?  —Yes. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  that  clear  in  the 
memorandum,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  give  it 
independently  of  the  memorandum. 

2545.  I  am  asking  you  rather  specifically  what, 
personally  taking  account  of  all  the  influences 
with  which  you  would  have  to  reckon,  you 
would  yourself  be  prepared  to  advocate  in  the 
way  of  immediate  legislation  ? — In  the  way  of 
immediate  legislation,  taking  into  account  all 
the  influences  that  we  must  take  into  account,  I 
favour  this  kind  of  Act  of  Parliament  being 
applied  for — that  the  local  authorities  through- 
out the  country  shall  be  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

2546.  Corporations,  county  councils  ? — And 
town  councils. 

2547.  Those  are  the  two  bodies  ? — They  shall 
be  empowered  to  put  the  Act  into  force  over  any 
trade  conducted  in  their  district  when  a  majority 
of  the  adult  workers  in  that  trade  make  appli- 
cation to  the  local  authority  for  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  means  that  it 
would  not  be  applied  unless  asked  for,  and  that,  if 
one  district  was  prepared  for  it  in  one  trade  and 
another  district  in  the  same  trade  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  the  operatives  in  the  trade  in 
district  that  desired  it  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  bring  about  no  evil  results  by  trying 
it  in  the  one  district  without  it  being  tried  in 
the  other,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  application  of  the 
Act. 

2548.  Would  the  district  in  that  case  be  a 
smaller  area  than  the  jurisdiction  of  a  county 
council  ? — I  should  say  the  town  council  or  city 
council. 

2549.  What  I  meant  was,  did  you  by  district 
mean  some  parb  only  of  the  area  governed  by  a 
corporation  or  council,  or  did  you  by  a  district 
mean  the  area  governed  by  a  corporation  or 
county  council  ? — The  imit  of  area  I  should  think 
ought  never  to  be  less  than  the  whole  of  a 
district  covered  by  a  town  council. 

2550.  Or  a  county  council  ? — Or  a  county 
council,  a  county  town  council,  that  is  to  say  a 
city  council.  1  mean  the  County  Coimcil  of 
London,  for  instance,  being  the  government  cf 
London,  or  the  City  Council  of  Birnringham. 

2551.  Take  some  of  the  counties  where  great 
mining  operations  are  carried  on.  Take  the 
county  of  Durham  or  Northumberland? — In 
those  cases  dealing  with  the  miners  I  should 
take  the  county  area. 

2552.  And  the  judicial  body  would  be  the 
county  council  :• — Quite  so.  For  the  moment  I 
was  associating  in  my  mind  the  town  industries 
I  was  saying  not  less  than  the  area  covered  hy. 
the  town  or  county  .ojncil.  But  oftentimes  it 
might  be  more.  I  should  leave  that  for  the 
trades  themselves  to  decide. 
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2553.  Oftentimes    it    might   be   more  '? —  It 
might  be  more  than  that  covered  by  any  one 
council,  and  might  necessitate  the  application  of 
the  principle  simultaneousl}'  in  an  area  covered 
by  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  of  such  councils. 
That    is,   provided    the   engineers,  by   way  of 
illustration,  thought  it  advisable  to   apply  the 
eight    hours'  principle    to   Leeds,  but  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  do  to  apply  it  unless 
it  was  simultaneously  applied  in  Bradford  and 
half  a  dozen   other  competing  towns,  then  the 
unit  of  area  should  be  decided  by  those  engaged 
in   the   trade,    which   would   include   all  those 
towns  that  competed  with  them.     If  it  were  not 
applied  in  the  other   towns    concurrently  with 
the    time  it  was   applied    by    themseUes,  they 
would  be  subjected    to  what  might  be  termed 
unfair    competition,   and    handicapped    in   the 
general  success. 

2554.  In  your  scheme  the  union  would  be 
merely  probably  the  body  that  was  moving  to 
obtain  from  the  council,  borough,  or  county,  as 
the  case  might  be  a  decree? — Yes. 

2555.  Then  if  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  certain 
other  towns  were  moved  by  the  operatives  em- 
ployed therein  to  decree  a  limitation  of  eight 
hours,  you  would  have  two  or  three  tribunals. 
How  would  they  meet  together.  You  appeal  to 
th?  corporation  of  Leeds.  You  anpeal  con- 
currently to  the  corporation  of  Halifax  and 
concurrently  i)Ossibly  to  the  corporation  of 
Manchester,  Newcastle  or  Liverpool.  Well, 
those  bodies  of  course  may  take  ditferent  views  ? 
— Quite  so.  Then  if  those  engaged  in  the  trade 
weic  of  opinion  that  they"  could  not  suc- 
cessfully apply  it  until  it  was  appKed  con- 
currently in  each  of  those  towns  they  would  have 
to  wait  until  they  could  come  to  a  common 
conclusion. 

2556.  Ihey  would  have  to  wait  till  the 
governing  bodies  of  those  various  places  which, 
in  the  0|.inion  of  the  persons  moving,  must  take 
united  and  common  acticn,  could  agree  1 — They 
would.  ^  But  I  am  not  suggestinglt  should  be 
permissive  with  the  councils.  I  am  saying  that 
when  a  majority  of  the  adult  workers  engaged 
m  any  industry  made  an  application,  it  should 
be  the  duty  forthwith  of  the  council  to  comply 
with  it. 

2557.  The  province  of  the  council  would  be 
merely  to  take  note  of  the  resolution  arri\'ed  at, 
to  verify  its  validity,  and  then  to  mal<e  an  order 
accordmgly  ? — Thit  is  so. 

2558.  Not  exercising  any  discretion  in  the 
matter  ?— No,  not  exercising  discretion.  They 
would  simply  be  responsible  for  tho  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2559.  Those  voting  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Act  would  be  what  are  called  the  organised 
workers  ?— No,  not  the  organised.  I  would  not 
use  that  word,  the  majority  of  the  adult  workers 
eng.iged  in  a  trade.  It  would  probably  fall  to 
the  oiganiaed  to  take  the  initiative,  but  it  would 
not  exclude  any  one  else.  Any  adult  worker 
would  be  just  as  valuable  as  anotner 

2560.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary,  for 
the  consideration  of  your  scheme  or  its  practica-. 
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bility,  that  you  should  be  assumed  to  have 
worked  out  all  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  voting  is  fco  be  taken  and  so  un,  but 
generally  you  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
providing  such  a  machineiy  for  ascertaining  the 
views  ol"  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  as  would 
afford  adequate  security  for  every  one  entitled 
to  vote  having  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  material 
difficulty  in  the  adult  workers  in  any  trade  or 
district  recording  their  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
could  very  easily  be  verified  by  the  the  councils 
to  whom  I  say  the  administration  of  the  Act 
should  be  entrusted. 

2561.  Are  the  employers  to  have  any  voice  in 
the  matter? — That  I  do  not  desire  to  speak 
specifically  upon.  I  have  no  objection  to  em- 
ployers being  consulted.  What  I  desire  to  see 
is  employers  and  workmen  generally  consulting 
with  each  otlier.  Later  on  I  shall  hope  to  have 
something  to  propose  respecting  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  workmen  and  employers  habi- 
tually acting  together  for  the  discussion  of  this 
industrial  problem,  my  desire  and  my  general 
practice  being,  so  far  as  I  can  exercise  any 
influence  at  all,  to  encourage  all  to  look  upon 
this  industrial  problem  in  the  light  of  students, 
equally  the  worker  with  the  employer,  equally 
the  employer  with  the  worker.  If  we  do 
approach  the  problem  in  that  light,  then  I 
believe  we  shall  very  soon  minimise  existing 
difficulties. 

2562.  For  the  purposes  of  your  scheme,  what 
would  you  regard  as  a  trade  ?  Take  a  large 
engine-building  establishment,  where  there  are 
employed,  as  you  of  course  well  know,  black- 
smiths and  strikers,  boiler  smiths  and  fitters,  and 
so  on.  What,  for  your  purposes,  would  a  trade 
be  ? — In  the  making  of  an  engine  there  would 
probably  be,  from  a  trade  union  point  of  view, 
a  dozen  different  trades,  but,  from  my  point  of 
view,  under  those  conditions  one  only.  All 
those  that  were  really  intertwined,  the  one  with 
the  other  ought  to  be  treated,  and  would  be 
treated  by  sensible  persons,  as  being  so  directly 
connected,  that  one  section  ought  not  to  act 
without  the  other. 

2563.  Therefore  where  trades  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  progress  of 
work,  although  each  separate  trade  may  have 
its  own  trade  union,  they  would  have  to  act 
unitedly  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  limitation 
of  hours  ? — That  would  be  very  necessary,  other- 
wise it  would  bring  about  sectional  action  which 
would  result  in  considerable  friction. 

2564.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
immediate  result  of  calling  for  an  actual  legal 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  ?— On  the  lines 
suggested  ? 

2565.  Yes.  Your  motive  would  be,  as  i 
understand,  to  draw  into  employment  those  who 
are  now  unemployed  ?— That  would  be  one 
motive,  and  with  me  a  primary  motive.  But_  it 
is  not  the  only  motive.  I  am  associated  \yith 
those  who  think  that  under  present  conditions 
many  of  the  workers  do  not  get  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  value  they  produce,  and  for  that  reason 
also  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  working  hours 
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reduced.  That  carries,  I  think,  that  for  less  work 
I  want  to  see  higher  pay.  That  might  not  apply 
to  all  trades,  but  that  is  one  of  tlie  general 
principles  that  actuate  me  in  my  advocacy  of 
the  eight  hours'  day. 

2566.  More  equal  distribution  of  work  and  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  ? — And  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  results  of  work. 

2567.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  results  of 
work, — wages? — Yes,  and  perhaps  in  a  number  of 
instances  it  would  affect  profits  and  interest. 
More  should  go  to  the  workers  of  the  total 
produced  by  the  workers;  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  should  go  to  them  than  now  goes,  and  that 
could  be  helped  on,  I  think,  by  the  reduction  of 
working  hours. 

2568.  Will  you  describe  how  that  would  work 
in  your  opinion  ?  Take  any  industry  iu  which, 
we  will  say,  the  wotking  hours  are  now  ten  a 
day,  and  it  is  proposed  they  should  become  eight 
a  day,  trace  that  out,  and  explain  how  you  think 
that  would  bring  about  the  various  benefits  that 
you  expect  to  flow  from  it.  In  the  first  place  as 
to  drawing  into  employment  ? — As  to  drawing 
into  employment,  perhaps  I  might  again  refer  to 
the  engineers.  It  will  serve  just  as  well  as  any 
other  trade,  and  being  connected  with  them  it  is 
perhaps  fair  I  should  refer  to  my  own  trade.  I 
think  that  the  work  now  being  done,  say  by 
10,000  engineers  in  a  representative  district  of 
England,  should  be  done  by  11,000,  because  there 
are  1,000  in  any  such  representative  district  out  of 
work  Jiow,  and  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
work  should  be  better  apportioned  by  a  proper 
regulntion  of  working  hours  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested. That  recognises  this,  that  to  my  mind 
they  would  not  turn  out  the  same  amount,  or 
might  not  turn  out  the  same  amount  under  an 
eight  hours'  system  as  they  do  now  under  a  nine 
and  therefore  there  would  be  a  better  distribution 
of  work. 

2569.  There  is  at  present,  we  will  say,  a  cer- 
tain aggregate  number  of  hours  worked  in  a 
week.  There  would  continue  to  be,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week,  but  they  would  be  divided  over  a 
larger  number  of  men  ? — Yes,  but  we  need  not 
stay  there,  because  it  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  become  purchasers 
on  a  larger  scale  through  being  in  work  than 
they  are  now  they  are  not  in  work. 

2570.  We  have  only  reached  the  stage  at 
present  that  in  a  given  engineering  establish- 
ment there  are  now  worked  54  hours  per  week. 
If  you  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  men 
they  employ,  it  will  give  the  aggregate  number 
of  hours  worked  per  week  ? — Yes. 

2571.  We  will  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  same  number  of  hours  is  going  to  be  worked, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  worked  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men,  each  man  working  eight  hours 
instead  of  nine.  The  same  amount  of  wages,  it 
is  to  be  assumed,  will  be  disbursed.  The  same 
purchasing  power,  therefore,  will  be  represented 
in  the  wages  bill,  would  it  not  ? — Scarcely  that. 
That  would  not  remain  so  long,  because  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  the  next  proposal,  I  should 
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Mr.  Dale — continued, 
say  that  it  would  not  be  the  case.  What  I 
should  expect  to  happen  in  the  trade  referred  to 
would  be  this,  that  at  the  ccmmencement  of  the 
eight  hours  system,  as  distinct  from  the  nme, 
there  would  not  be  quite  as  much  work  turned 
out  per  day  as  there  is  now. 

2572.  Per  man  per  day  ?— Per  man  per  day. 
Therefore  if  the  purchasing  power  under  the 
nine  hours  system  was  kept  up  under  the  eight 
hours  system,  if  they  receive  the  same  wage  for 
eight  hours  that  they  now  receive  for  nine,  it 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  less  profit 
going  to  the  employer,  and  the  worker  would 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  so  long  as 
the  output  for  eight  Viours  was  less  than  the 
output  for  nine  hours. 

2573.  What  you  really  apprehend  would  be 
that  each  man  would  probably  produce  one 
ninth  less  M'ork  1 — -Not  quite  that. 

2574.  Very  well,  a  certain  per-centage  less 
work  ? — ^A  per-centage  less,  and  taking  the 
same  wage  the  balance  would  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  employer.  But  wha".  I  should 
expect  to  happen  also,  judging  from  what  has 
happened,  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  reason- 
able would  happen  again,  would  be  that  in  a 
very  short  time,  through  increased  vigilance 
and  through  superior  methods  of  production — 
and  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  in  that  re- 
spect— the  output  per  day  under  the  eight  hours 
system  would  be  quite  equal  to  the  present  out- 
put under  the  nine  hours  system. 

2575.  Do  you  mean  improved  machinery  ? — 
Improved  machinery. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2576.  Per  day  jiud  per  man,  you  mean?-- 
Yes.  Then  it  would  be  no  expense  to  the  em- 
ployer. The  workman  then  would  not  be 
gaining  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2577.  Unless  the  volume  of  trade  had  increased, 
he  would  simply  dispense  with  a  certain  body 
of  men  ? — That  is  so,  and  that  brings  about 
again  the  repetition  of  the  old  condition  of 
affairs.  We  should  have  the  unemployed  sur- 
plus population  again. 

2578.  What  have  you  gained  then?  —  We 
have  gained  this,  that  we  have  improved  the 
methods  of  production,  we  have  stiuiulated  pro- 
duction, increased  our  CHpacity  to  produce,  and 
if  we  are  wise  enough  to  concurrently  increase 
our  capacity  to  consume  we  shall  then  be  pre- 
pared for  another  reduction ;  or,  and  perhaps 
this  would  be  better,  to  raise  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living — consume  the  full  value  that  we 
could  produce. 

2579.  What  is  this  increased  consuming  power 
derived  from  ?  You  mean  i  t  is  derived  from 
the  receipt  by  the  workers  of  more  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

2580.  But  of  course  the  diminution  of  profits 
diminishes  the  consuming  power  of  those  who 
have  yielded  up  those  profits  ?^ — But  I  have 
traced  it  through  to  the  stage  when  there  would 


Mr.  Dale — continued, 
be  no  diminution  of  profits.  Temporarily  I  admit 
there  might  be,  but  I  have  said  that  there  would 
very  soon  be  better  methods  of  production  applied, 
resulting  in  at  least  as  great  an  output  per  day 
per  man  under  the  eight  hours  as  was  formerly 
the  case  under  the  nine.  Then  the  workers 
would  not  be  gaining  anything  at  the  expense 
of  the  employer.  It  would  simply  be  that  the 
old  standard  of  living  for  the  employer  and  the 
worker  was  maintained  under  the  eight  hours 
that  was  formerly  maintained  under  the  nine. 

2581.  But  where  is  the  demand  to  come  from 
for  this  increased  production  ?  Either  the  pro- 
duction remains  stationary,  in  which  case  of 
course,  stimulated  as  you  say  by  having  to  pay 
higher  wages,  improved  machinery  is  introduced, 
labour-saving  machinery  is  introduced,  and  a 
fewer  number  of  men  are  em]iloyed  ? — If  the 
consuming  capacity  remains  stationary  then  the 
demand  would  fall  off'  and  then  there  would  be 
a  repetition  of  unemployed  surplus  population  ; 
but  if  the  consuming  capacity  did  not  remain 
stationary,  if  general  progress  was  made,  and  if 
the  standard  of  living  was  raised  even  on  the 
sime  lines  that  it  hns  been  raised  of  late  and  is 
now  being  raised,  then  the  increased  demand  for 
commodities  would  still  provide  the  work  for  a 
larger  number  of  persor  s. 

2582.  You  have  such  faith  in  that  develop- 
ment that  you  would  run  such  risks  as  may 
attend  the  experiment  you  advocate  ? — I  should. 
I  believe  that  when  a  demand  is  made  for  re- 
duced working  hours  in  a  general  way,  it  is 
because  the  workers  themselves  are  desirous  of 
consuming  more,  and  I  see  no  danger  in  that, 
but  great  good,  provided  they  always  consume 
wisely. 

2583.  Turning  to  the  memorandum,  you  say 
in  paragraph  1,  I  think  "  some  10  per  cent,  of 
"  the  male  workers  are  subject  to  casual  inter- 
"  mittent  employment,  or  are  out  of  work  alto- 
"  gether,"  and  so  on.  On  what  do  you  base  these 
statistics  ? — From  trade  union  statistics,  and 
from  general  observation  in  connexion  with 
those  workers  who  are  not  organised  in  unions. 

2584.  General  observation  would  hardly  give 
you  specific  figures  ? — I  have  been  identified  with 
those  who  have  taken  special  pains  to  investi- 
gate, independently  of  trade  unions,  because 
they  have  not  and  cannot  have  the  machinery 
unless  men.  are  organised. 

2585.  When  you  speak  of  the  10  per  cent,  of 
male  workers,  you  are  referring  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  inrluding  Ireland  ?— Yes,  the  United 
Kingdom,  40,000,000  of  people. 

2586.  You  think  you  have  statistics  sufii- 
ciently  reliable  to  justify  this  statement  ? — Yes, 
I  believe  that  that  paragraph  you  are  quoting 
from  now  is  strictly  correct,  or  so  near  being 
correct  that  it  would  not  affect  one's  argument. 

2587.  Then  in  the  next  sentence  ycju  say  the 
hours  of  labour  are  as  follows  : — Great  Britain, 
America,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  giving  the 
figures.  On  what  industries  are  the  fi^^ures 
given  based  ? — I  am  lumping  industries  gene- 
rally there,  because  as  I  speak  of  a  country 
under  one  figure  one  is  compelled  to  strike  an 
average,  and  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  try  and 
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get  a  correct  average  from  all  available  informa- 
tion. 

2588.  Take  a  very  .important  class,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  in  what  manner  do  you  get 
figures  giving  the  hours  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers ? — Only  by  communicating  or  knowing 
personally  the  exact  conditions  that  obtain,  say 
for  England  in  half  a  dozen  representative  coun- 
ties scattered  over  the  country,  because  the 
working  hours  vary  two  a  day  in  England  in  con- 
nexion with  these  labourers,  and  I  have  personally 
investigated  these  matters,  as  well  as  having 
been  in  communication  with  representative  men 
who  can  supply  me  with  reliable  information. 

2589.  Going  back  a  little  to  the  points  we 
were  labouring  a  few  minutes  ago,  about  the 
reduction  of  hours  in  the  engineering  trade,  and 
the  drawing  in  of  more  men  and  so  on,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  in  many  branches  of  that  trade, 
for  instance,  men  attending  machines,  cannot 
produce  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  in  nine  ?— 
While  the  speed  of  the  machinery  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  machinery  remain  the  same,  they 
cannot. 

2590.  Would  not  there  also  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  introducing  into  many,  establish- 
ments an  increased  number  of  men,  for  instance, 
as  regards  shop- room  ?— Oh,  yes,  there  would. 

2591.  That  would,  of  course,  be  a  further 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  that  particular 
trade? — Yes,  it  would.  The  employer  wouid 
find  it  necessary  either  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his 
trade,  perhaps,  or  to  increase  his  capacity. 

2592.  The  trade  would  be  burdened  by  fur- 
ther capital  expenditure  no  doubt  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  right  and  wise  that  that  should  be  so, 
I  think,  although  I  know  of  no  trade  where  the 
entire  capacity  is  made  use  of.  In  the  engineer- 
ing trade  fn  London  just  now  in  sotre  departments 
some  shops  are  working  overtime  regularly,  and 
in  other  shop-,  with  equally  good  managers  and 
good  workmen,  only  a  portion  of  the  shop  and  a 
portion  of  the  machinery  is  being  used.  I  think, 
so  far  as  I  know  of  it,  that  every  one  of  the 
staple  trades  have  the  requisite  capacity  now  in 
the  shape  of  shop  room  and  machinery.  If  they 
had  not,  I  do  not  think  it  would  matter  much. 
The  difficulty  would  be  overcome. 

2593.  You  say  it  would  be  right  and  proper 
it  should  be  so.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that 
you  think  labour  is  not  getting  its  fair  share, 
and  that  this  would  be  a  mode  in  which  it  would 
be  more  equitablv  treated,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  trade  would  bear  it  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  that  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  I 
quite  admit;  I  have  considered  it,  and  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  serious  question. 

2594.  That,  of  course,  naturally  suggests  tiie 
question  of  whether  you  would  venture  upon  this 
course  that  you  are  describing  independently  of 
any  similar  course  being  taken  by  competitive 
countries  ? — It  does  necessitate  consideration 
upon  that  point  also.  But  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  speaking  for  the  staple  trades' 
of  til  is  country,  we  iray  well  afford  to  ignore 
what  our  competitors  are  doing,  and  although  as 
a  matter  of  general  development  it  is  necessary 
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that  we  should  be  on  the  alert  as  to  exactly 
what  is  going  on  amongst  our  competitors,  yet 
with  regard  to  the  effect  it  would  have  in  handi- 
capping us,  I  am  satisfied  we  may  afford  to 
ignore  what  is  being  done,  on  the  Continent 
especially,  and  I  would  say  even  so  with  regard 
to  America. 

2595.  Take  the  cotton  trade  in  Lancashire.  It 
has  an  important  competitor  in  India.  Would 
you  take  all  the  risks  attendant  upon  burdening 
the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  ?— I  would  speak 
with  very  great  caution  there.  But  I  t>ave  tried  to 
understand  the  textile  trade  of  Lancashire.  I 
have  tried  to  underst-snd  where  the  real  compe- 
tition comes  in,  and  I  cover  that  by  the  same 
general  expression  that  I  have  just  given,  that 
I  think  the  Lancashire  men  may  safely  reduce 
the  working  hours  and  will  lose  little  or  nothing 
from  competition. 

2596.  That  rather  represents  hopefulness  than 
certainty  ? — That  is  so,  and  in  all  these  cases  it 
seems  to  me,  we  must  work  in  that  direction. 
We  cannot  guarantee  success.  We  can  only  go 
speculatively,  having  as  much  information  at 
our  disposal  as  possible  to  warrant  the  action 
taken. 

2597.  There  are  several  points  connected  with 
the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  top  of  page  3 
which  require  to  be  probed,  but  I  feel  that  there 
are  other  members  of  the  Commission  better 
able  than  myself  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
views  embodied  in  that.  As  regards  the  third 
main  reason,  the  second  paragraph  of  page  3 : 
"  The  third  main  reason  that  weighs  with  the 
"  workers,  resulting  in  a  demand  for  shorter 
"  working  hours,  is  due  to  a  love  of  culture 
"  which  is  now  extending  to  the  meanest 
"  labourer,  causing  him  to  insist  upon  living  a 
"  fuller  and  moi'e  complete  life  than  has  previ- 
"  ously  been  possible,  and  it  is  this  desire  for  a 
"  higher  and  better  life  that  gives  the  stimulus 
"  to  most  of  our  modern-day  discontent."  One 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  your  large 
experience  in  connexion  with  the  working 
classes  seems  to  justify  tlie  hopefulness  that  you 
have  that  the  leisure  would  be  used  in  that 
manner  ? — I  have  had,  perhaps,  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  into  direct  contact  with 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  and  organised  and 
unorganised,  throughout  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  certainty  throughout  Great 
Brifain,  and  on  the  strength  of  much  experience 
and  very  careful  observation,  I  wrote  that  para- 
graph very  deliberately  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe 
every  word  of  it  now  to  be  absolutely  true.  I 
am  very  hopeful  indeed  for  the  development  of 
the  worker  of  this  country.  It  is  the  one  ground 
that  gives  me  hope  for  the  future,  because 
the  average  labourer,  as  stated  here,  is  desirous 
of  developing  in  himself  those  qualities  that  vvill 
make  him  a  more  valuable  man.  I  know  that 
many  exceptions  can  be  quoted  to  that,  but  the 
proportion  of  meu  who  are  exhibiting  the 
qualities  on  the  right  side  is  continually  on  the 
incrense  according  to  my  capacity  to  judge. 

2o98.  You  think  what  may  be  called  the 
masses  are  prepared  to  use,  healthfully  and  well, 
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increased  leisure  ? — Some  sections  would  first 
use  the  leisure  unwisely  ;  of  that  I  feel  sx^re. 
But  those  sections  are  comparatively  few  and 
unimportant.  It  happens  to  bo  those  sections 
that  are  not  making  the  demand  for  the  eight 
hours.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  I 
specially  value  the  trade  and  local  option  plan, 
that  is  to  say,  before  it  is  applied  it  shall  be 
asked  for,  because  where  it  is  asked  for  it  is 
asked  for  as  a  result  of  intelligence,  and  it  is 
not  seriously  asked  for,  I  think,  except  as  the 
result  of  intelligence.  Then  that  indicates  to 
me  that  they  are  also  developing  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  will  enable  them  to  use  wisely  the 
additional  leisure  and  other  advantages  that 
would  accrue. 

2599.  You  say  at  the  bottom  of  page  3,  "  I 
"  find  a  number  of  limited  liability  companies 
"  paying  interest  as  high  as  2.5  per  cent.,  and  in 
"  some  instances  as  high  as  40  per  cent."  Do 
you  know  at  all  what  is  regarded  as  the  average 
return  upon  the  capital  embarked  in  various 
leading  industries  ? — Oh,  1  do  not  think  the 
average  would  run  to  more  than  5  4  per  cent,  or 
6,  and  I  do  not  value  that  point  very  much. 
After  I  had  written  it,  I  wondered  whether  I 
was  wise  in  doing  so.  But  it  is  literally  true, 
and  if  pressed,  although  I  would  rather  not  be 
pressed,  I  might  give  instances  to  justify  those 
figures. 

2600.  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  do  that ;  but 
of  course  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  leading 
trades  of  a  country,  it  is  rather  the  average 
return  on  the  capital  embarked  in  those  trades 
that  must  be  looked  at,  so  far  as  that  enters  into 
any  question  of  burdening  trades  ? — I  quite 
agree.  I  did  not  intend,  of  course,  to  mislead  in 
any  shape  or  form  by  the  putting  of  this  par- 
ticular statement.  I  think  the  context  will 
show  the  particular  way  in  which  it  is  used. 

2601.  You  say  on  j  age  6,  under  the  head 
"  Local  Option,"  the  second  paragraph,  "The 
"  question  of  overtime,  it  is  urged  by  supporters 
"  of  the  last-mentioned  method,  should  be  dealt 
"  with  vigorously,  and  made  a  punishable  off'ence 
"  both  for  employer  and  worker,  except  in  cases 
"  of  emergency,  when  exemption  should  be 
"  made  by  a  local  council  composed  of  employers 
"  and  workers."  That,  of  course,  brings  one 
naturally  to  this  point.  You  have  told  us  very 
clearly  that  what  you  would  advocate,  taking 
account  of  all  influences  with  which  you  have 
to  reckon,  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  should 
empower  trades  in  districts  (using  that  term  to 
represent  the  area  of  control,  whether  of  a 
municipality  or  of  a  county  council)  to  resolve 
that  no  more  than  eight  hours  should  be  worked 
in  that  particular  trade  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict, and  that  upon  adequate  proof  of  such  a 
resolution  having  been  passed,  with  all  the  safe- 
guards which  you  would  provide  for  taking  a 
ballot  upon  the  subject,  the  limitation  should 
then  become  a  legal  limitation.  Now,  how  would 
that  work  ?  Would  you  enfoi-ce  penalties  against 
the  member  of  that  trade  who,  after  such  a 
decree  as  I  have  called  it,  worked  more  than 
ei;^ht  hours,  or  against  the   employer  who  per- 
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mitted  or  encouraged  such  working  ? — Except 
in  those  cases  where  an  exemptii  n  was  made  by 
the  proposed  local  council  consisting  of  employers 
and  workers,  I  think  it  would  be  de  irable  to 
punish  if  overtime  was  worked. 

2602.  I  thought  we  had  reached  rather  a  stage 
by  which,  by  the  process  you  described,  the 
corporation  or  the  county  council  had  issued  an 
order  ? — I  am  suggesting  that  under  local  option, 
exemption  should  be  made  in  such  instances  as 
was  thought  desirable  and  necessary  by  the 
council  composed  of  workers  and  employers  in 
the  trade  and  district,  such  as  breakdowns ;  thi  se 
might  be  met  oftentimes  by  overtime,  not  always 
as  they  generally  are,  but  still  very  frequently. 

2603.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  certain 
grounds  upon  which  departures  from  that  strict 
limitation  would  not  be  offences  under  the  Act  ? 
— That  is  so. 

2604.  But  assuming  that  none  of  these  grounds 
could  be  ['leaded,  what  would  bo  the  course  of 
law  as  regards  any  employer  encouraging  or 
permitting  his  inen  to  work  more  than  the  per- 
mitted number  of  hours '! — Exactly  the  kind  of 
punishment  I  am  not  prepared,  to  specify. 

2605.  I^do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  should 
work  out  all  the  details,  but  what  would  be  the 
])rinciple  ? — In  principle  I  should  think  it  should 
be  treated  as  a  punishable  offence. 

2606.  In  some  form  or  another? — Yes,  and 
this  I  think  would  settle .  itself  into  a  fine  or 
perhaps  imprisonment.  I  am  favourable  to  the 
most  rigid  measures  being  taken  to  prevent 
what  is  termed  the  eight  hours  becoming  eight 
hour.y  and  overtime. 

2607.  Then  what  is  to  be  permitted  to  a  man 
in  regard  to  other  work  at  the  close  of  the  day? 
— That  1  think  we  ought  to  deal  with,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  chairman 
will  agree  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
get  to  this  point  whether  a  man  might  work  in 
his  own  gaj-den.  A  man  from  my  own  point  of 
view  might  work  in  his  own  garden  or  in  50 
gardens ;  or  he  could  cultivate  au  allotment  if  he 
had  a  chance.  All  thiit  I  think  would  be 
desirable,  but  he  should  not  work  in  connexion 
with  his  trade  for  more  than  a  reasonable  day. 
I  should  not  like  it,  however,  to  le  supposed 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  men  at  work  more 
than  eight  houis.  I  usually  work  14  or  15,  and 
if  the  eight  hours'  system  prevailed  now,  and  I 
was  working  under  the  eight  Lours'  system  in 
connexion  with  my  employment,  I  should  pro- 
bably then  put  in  an  additional  four  or  five 
hours  cultivating  myself,  or  developing  some- 
thing that  would  be  serviceable.  I  want  to  see 
the  means  of  a  livelihood  obtained  in  eigiit 
hours,  and  after  that  work  certainly,  becauf-e  it 
will  be  work  if  one  studies.  So  that  I  should 
put  a  very  aenerous  view  upon  what  a  ujan 
might  do  outside  of  his  factory  or  workshop  or 
mill  or  mine. 

2608.  Then  of  course  recognising  as  you  would 
do  that  after  all  time  is  not  the  only  element, 
or,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  chief  measure  of  the 
strain  put  upon  a  man,  but  that  it  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  that  he  is  engaged  in; 
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you  would  rely  upon  the  local  option  system  to 
make  a  distinction  between  those  trades  where 
the  strain  was  great,  and  those  trades  where  the 
strain  was  not  great.  Am  I  right  in  that  ? — ^If 
that  question  means  would  I  allow  nine  hours 
in  some  trades  and  SI  hours  in  others,  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  t')  say  that.  I  think 
that  48  should  be  the  maximum  for  the  week.  I 
bslieve  there  are  trades  where  six  hours  a  day 
is  quite  sufficient. 

260').  The  time  of  a  porter  at  a  roadside 
station  is  employed  under  much  less  strain  than 
the  time  if  a  signalman  in  an  important  box? — 
That  is  certainly  so.  I  should  treat  the 
maximum  as  being  quite  high  enough  at  48 
hours  a  week,  and  I  should  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  man  who  was  ciUed  upon  to 
underg)  a  certain  sti-ain  by  a  les^  number  of 
hours. 

2610.  Your  view  being  that  an  eight  hours' 
day  is  enough  even  for  a  man  whose  system  is 
not  subjected  to  much  strain,  either  physical  or 
mental? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  am  alive  to  the 
very  great  differences,  but  I  say  the  differences 
should  be  less,  met  by  a  less  number.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  is  working  a  signal-box,  under 
the  very  heavy  conditions  that  are  imposed, 
eight  hours  are  sufficient  from  my  own  point  of 
view ;  and  I  think  for  chemical  workers  under 
certain  conditions  six  hours  would  be  too  much, 
and  with  regard  to  iron  workers  six  hours  is 
ample  in  my  opinioa  in  many  departments,  and 
the  same  I  would  say  with  regard  to  miners. 

2611.  Only  by  way  of  excess  of  caution  in 
getting  clearly  before  us  your  views,  and  not 
that  I  have  any  doubt,  I  would  ask  you  this. 
Of  course  overtime  would  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited except  under  the  special  conditions 
agreed  upon  in  the  manner  you  prescribe  on 
emergencies  ? — That  is  so. 

2612.  A  limitation  to  eight  hours  does  not 
mean  merely  that  eight  hours  should  be  tlie 
measure  of  an  ordinary  day's  pay,  and  then  as 
much  overtime  may  be  worked  as  is  pleased  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  mean  that! '  That  is  what  I  want 
to  guard  against,  and  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
overtime  should  be  treated  as  a  punishable 
offence. 

2(313-  I  think  there  remain  one  or  two  points 
which  you  would  wish  to  speak  upon ;  for  in- 
stance, you  have  a  note  here  about  boards  of 
arbitration  and  another  as  to  the  present  un- 
employed in  the  country  and  in  London,  and 
what  work  the  latter  might  be  put  to  ? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  the  unemployed  as  they  now  exist, 
I  am  alive  to  this  fact,  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  are  in  receipt  of  something  from 
their  trade  union  or  some  organisation  that  they 
are  identified  with,  or  are  under  sufficiently 
comfortable  conditions  as  not  to  want  any 
special  provision  made  for  them  in  the  shape  of 
endeavouring  to  create  public  works,  or,  so  to 
spealc,  to  create  work.  Therefore,  whilst  I  believe 
that  there  is  something  like  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  adult  population  now  out  of  work,  there 
would  be   at   least   50  per  cent,  of  those  who 
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would   not  want  any  such    work  as   could   be 
provided  under  present  conditions  by  the  public 
authorities.    But  I  want  to  take  up  this  position 
irrespective  of  whether  I   can  sustain  it  or  not, 
that  I  know  of   no  reason  why  I  should  be  con- 
tent  or   should    encourage   any  one  else  to  be 
content  with  an  industrial  system  that  does  not 
afford  an  outlet  for  a  man's  energies,  and  there- 
fore I    think    that  the    unemployed    are    quite 
warranted,  and  I  encourage  them  to  take  that 
view,   in   saying,   "  We   are  here  as   men  who 
"  desire  to  work ;  we  have  got  our  families  to 
"  look  after  ;  we  are  responsible  as  citizens,  and 
"  the  means  of  livelihood  are  taken  from  us." 
I  say  we  are  no  longer  warranted  in  taking  the 
view  that  these  things  will  right  themselves : 
they  do  not  right  themselves,  and  I  look  upon  it 
as  the  community's  duty  t )  meet  that  difficulty. 
But  I  should  try  and  meet  it  of  course   in  the 
easiest  way,  in  the  most  natural  way,  meaning 
that  way  which  would  tit   the   best  with   my 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  sound  economics 
and  sound  ethics.     Therefoie,  looking  forward 
to  the  development  of  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial   fi)rce=!,    as    I    remarked     yesterday,    the 
tendency  is   for   large   industries   to  supersede 
smaller    ones,    and    large  concerns  to  take  the 
place  of  small  ones.     Now  I  look  upon  that  as 
desirable,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  vitally  essential 
that    the    relationship    of    the    employers    and 
employed  shall   be,  as    I  have  said  before  this 
morning,  that  of  students,  that  they  shall  each 
learn- to  view  this  industrial  problem  as  students 
should  view  it.     My  view  is,  that  if  anything 
approaching  that  spirit  should  come  over  them 
we   could   then,   I   believe,   meet   some  of   the 
fluctuations  that  now  take  place  from  time  to 
time,  and,  in  some  trades,  take  place  every  year 
at    certain    periods ;    we   could   meet   them    by 
dovetailing  all  interests,  and  by  distributing  the 
work  over  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  than 
is   now  possible  under   individual   and   sectional 
control.     Recognising  that  we  cannot  make  any 
quick    change    from    private    control    to   public 
control,  even  if  desirable  (and,  of  course,  I  am 
holding  that  it  is  desirable),  even  now  we  ought 
to  try  and  take   such  steps  as  will  enable  us  by 
taking  any  responsibility  to  make  provision  for 
those  per.sons  who,  under  present  conditions,  are 
ruthlessly  thrown  out  of  employment.     I  want 
to  face  all  that  it  may  lead  me  to.     No  matter 
what  I  may  have  to  pleige  myself  to,  I  shall 
go  the   whole   hog   in   facing  this,  that  every 
citizen  has  a  right  to  say,  "  I  want  work  ;  I  do 
"  not  want  to  live'on  charity  ;  I  do  not  want  to 
"go  to  the  workhouse;  I,  do  not  want  to  take 
"  anything  from  other  people ;  I  do  not  want 
"  to  find  myself  lodged  in  gaol ;  but  I  do  want 
'''■  a  fair  outlet  for  my  energies."     I  personally 
want  that  riveted  upon  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  therefore  whatever  We  may  have 
to  say  about  this  the  difficulty  is  so  great,  the 
way  people  are  literally  dying,  to  my  certain 
knowledge  (,it    is  under  my  own  notice),  and 
going  now  to  'Asylums  is  so  frightful  that  I  do 
hope  this  will  receive  some  little  attention.     In 
I'egard  to  the  present  day  distress,  that  could  be 
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met,  I  think,  in  London  at  any  rate,  simply  by 
undertaking  to  clean  and  repair  the  streets  and 
r.iads   of  London,  and  following   that    up    by 
carrying  out  pioperly  the   Public  Health  Act. 
The    Public  Health  Act   stipulates  that  sewer 
gas  should  be  properly  controlled   and  carried 
away  so  that  it  shall  not  be  a  nuisance.     From 
such  attention  as  I  have  given  to  the  subject, 
I  am   of  opinion   that   in   consequence  of   the 
everyday  nuisance  caused  by  sewer  gas  in  the 
metropolitan  area  that  the  death-rate  is  about 
four  per  thousand  higher  than  it  need  be  or 
than  it  would  be  if  the  knowledge  now  possessed 
was  actually  applied  in  the  metropolitan   dis- 
tricts.    Therefore,  I  look  upon  that  as  the  first 
step  to  be  taken,  to  clean  and  repair  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  generally,  and  to   propeiiy 
carry  out  the  Public  Health  Act.     If  that  were 
done,  I  believe  it  would  meet  the  case  of  20,000 
or  25,000  persons  who  really  desire  work  at  the 
present  time  in  the  metropolis  and  cannot  get 
it,  although,  I  fear  there  are  at   least  80,000 
adults   out  of  work.     But  I  look  forward   to 
the  time  when  the  streets  will  be  kept  clean  as 
a  matter  of  cours",  and   in  proper  repair  as  a 
m-itter  of  course  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  dangerous  escape  of  sewer  gas  will  hi 
prevented,  and  then    the   question   will    come, 
what  shall  we  do  with  them   then  when  these 
fluctuations  meet  us.     Now  I  do  not  inow  how 
to   meet  that  short  of   the  Government  itself 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the 
requisite  information   respecting  these  fluctua- 
tions as  to  when  they  are  likely  to  take  place, 
and  as  to  why  they  are  likely  to  take  place  and 
to  what  extent  they  are  likely  to  take  place,  as 
to  how  people  in  other  countries  get  over  these 
difficulties  (if  they  do  get  over  them),  and  to 
give    careful    consideration    to    every    practical 
proposal  that  might  be  made  to  enable  us  in 
this  country    to  get  over  them   with  less  evil 
than  we  now   do.     Therefore,  I  am    distinctly 
favourable  and  look  upon  it  as  very  necessary 
that   there   should    ba     established    a    Labour 
Department.     I  want  to  see  the  Labour  Depnrt- 
ment  strengthened,  increased,  extended  until  it 
shall  not  merely  furnish  information  it  receives 
under  present  conditions,  but  -\vhere  the  staff  shall 
be  competent  enough  to  obtain  information  that 
they  never  think    of  obtaining   now.      I  mean 
obtaining  information  to  enable  us  to  ward  off" 
difficulties,  to  guard    against    those    industrial 
fluctuations,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  mitigating 
the  evils  that  arise  from  them.     I  think  that  a 
Labour  Department  ought  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility    of    obtaining   information    suffi- 
ciently early  and  disseminating  it  in  sufficientlj' 
broadcast     fashion,     together    with     practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  difficulties  might  to 
some  extent  at   any  rate  be   got   over.     Con- 
currently with  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  I 
should  think  there  will  be,  for  if  the  one  comes 
about  the  other  will  soon  follow,  that  in  every 
important  industrial  centre  there  shall  also  be 
a  group  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  collecting  the  details  concerning  their 
own   districts,  to  be  kept  in  touch,  of   course, 
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with   the   central    office,    and   that    the    whole 
information  so  gathered  shall  be  utilised  to  the 
best  advantage  with  the  view  to  mitigating  these 
evils,  that  being  done  concurrently  with  special 
effort  made  by  the  better  section  of  employers 
and  the  better  section  of   workers  to  try  and 
approach  the  industrial  problem  on   the   lines 
I  have  previously  suggested,  I  think  in  those 
directions  we  should  be  able  to  minimise  most 
of  the  evils  that  we  are  now  subjected  to.     If  it 
were  necessary  to  go  further,  if  that  did   not 
meet  the  case,  then  I  should  be  prepared  to  try 
and  go  further  than  that,  until  we  should  make 
it  possible  in  this  country  to  say  to  a  man,  not 
only  what  the  law  says  now,  which  is — "  Do 
not  die,  but  go  to  the  workhouse  "  ;  but  we  should 
try  to  make  this  possible,  "  You  neec'  not  die  or 
be  workless  or  foodless,  there  is  the  workshop." 
I  know  that  involves  a   very  important  step, 
and  one  that  may  never   be  taken,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  commit  myself  to  it,  holding  that  we 
are  bound  in  honour  to  make  it  possible  for 
evc-y  industrious  man  who  wants  work,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  finding  work. 

2614.  What  is  the  important  step  from  which 
you  would  not  shrink  in  order  to  produce  these 
results  ? — I  said  that  they  should  provide  the 
workshop. 

2615.  The  municipal  workshop  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  other  term  to  use.  There  is  a  risk  in 
using  that  term,  because  people  get  on  the  wrong 
track  immediately.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
any  name,  but  I  am  about  the  principle.  The 
one  thing  I  am  concerned  about  is  this  ;  that  men 
now  cannot  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies,  and 
they  and  their  families  are  dying  of  starvation, 
and  it  is  no  use  calling  that  high  falutin' 
language.  They  are  literally  dying,  and  I  knov/ 
one  instance  where  the  wife  of  a  man  having 
only  two  children,  a  careful-liung  fellow,  who 
never  complained,  but  worked  honestly  and  well 
whenever  he  got  the  chance,  and  was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  work,  whose  wife  quite  recently 
became  deranged  because  of  the  hard  c oiiditions 
prevailing,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  Mile  End 
Infirmary,  and  was  there  a  fortnight,  but  now 
she  is  removed  to  the  Banstead  Lunatic  Asylum. 
I  mention  t!,at  only  as  a  typical  case,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  cases  nearly  as  bad,  and  that 
evil  is  so  great  and  serious  that  it  demands  our 
attention,  no  matter  what  difficulties  we  may 
have  to  meet. 

2616.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would 
like  to  dwell  upon  ?— I  do  not  think  at  the 
present  moment  there  is,  until  I  am  drawn  out 
by  questions. 


Mr.  Tunstill. 

2617.  I  shall  rather  in  the  questions  I  ask 
regard  your  scheme  as  one  of  simple  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2618.  A  betterment  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  proposals  you  have  made  as  to  municipal  and 
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State  regulations  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  so 
on  ?-^Yes. 

2619.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  after  all 
whatever  scheme  you  adopt  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  will  be  dependent  upon  the  profit  to  be 
made  1 — In  a  sense,  j'es ;  and  in  a  sense,  no.  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that  completely 
until  you  have  put  it  in  various  ways. 

2620.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  industries  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  work  carried  on  whether  it  pays  or 
not,  for  the  benefit  of  eipploying  people  who  are 
out  of  work  ? — Is  it  the  out-of-work  problem 
that  you  direct  these  questions  to  ? 

2621.  Both.  You  have  largely  dwelt  upon 
the  large  number  of  people  who  cannot  get  woik 
on  any  terms  ? — Yes,  I  have  often.  I  face  the 
responsibility  of  saying  that,  pay  or  no  pay,  the 
right  to  hfe  and  the  right  to  work  must  be 
recognised  to  sustain  life. 

2622.  Then  are  you  quite  of  opinion  that 
State  and  municipal  employment  can  be  given 
with  better  results  jis  to  profits  than  is  now 
obtained  under  individual  capitalists  ? — By  wh;it 
I  said  yesterday  it  would  be  gathered  that  I  was 
favourable  to  industry  being  conducted  ulti- 
mately not  for  profit.  Yet  I  am  aware  that  at 
the  present  time  (and  perhaps  I  ought  to  reply  to 
your  question  as  dealing  with  the  present  day) 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  industries  of  the  nation  are 
run  for  profit,  and  are  likely  to  be  run  for  profit 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  therefore  practical 
proposals  for  the  betterment  of  the  tonditiun  of 
the  people  must  bear  that  in  mind,  and  I  i  eply 
to  j'our  question  on  those  hnes  recognising  that. 

2623.  Do  you  expect  the  employment  you  are 
seeking  to  bring  about  in  that  way  can  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  ?  If  it  does 
not,  have  you  contemplated  in  your  scheme  the 
possibility  of  national  bankruptcy? — I  am  of 
opinion  that  it'  the  capitalists,  or  those  who  are 
responsible  for  organising  and  conducting  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country,  prove  equal 
to  the  occasion,  of  conducting  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  community,  then  the  changes  will 
be  slow ;  but  if  no  improvement  is  made  upon 
present  plans  and  their  means  of  existing  by  the 
large  proportion  of  the  workless  and  foodless, 
&c.,  then  we  must  face  the  fact  that  changes 
have  to  be  made  and  changes  will  be  made,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  national 
bankruptcy  ensuing. 

2624.  Are  you  aware  that  the  return  for 
interest  to  the  capitaHsts  in  all  industries  in  this 
country  has  of  late  years  been  largely  reduced, 
and  some  of  our  largest  operations  have  come  to 
very  little  profit  ?  If  this  is  so,  how  can  the 
State  or  the  municipality  find  capital  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  so  find  labour  with  a  better 

return  ? I  believe  it  is  true  that  the   rate  of 

profit  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  lower  than  it 
was  formerly,  but  I  am  not  yet  aware  that 
capitalists,  as  a  class,  take  a  less  proportion  of 
the  total  value  produced  tlian  they  formerly  did. 
If  it  is  not  taken  in  the  one  form  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  taken  in  another  form,  so  that  it 
reaches  them  somehow,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
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say  this  that  I  am  willing  to  face  all  the  con- 
ditions of  conducting  the  trade  of  the  country  on 
collectivist  lines  as  distinct  from  individualistic 
lines,  and  if  the  capitalists,  who  are  responsible 
to-day,  should  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
they  are  incapable  of  making  a  profit,  then  that 
would  simply  hasten  the  time  when  we  shall 
run  it  on  collectivist  lines  against  individualist 
lines. 

2625.  Yes,  but  do  not  you  s^-e  that  you  object 
to  the  men  being  offered  the  workhouse,  or 
otfeied  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  per  week, 
because  that  is  charity  '? — I  do. 

2626.  I  sympathise  with  you  in  that  respect, 
but  your  alternative,  if  these  industrie*  are  to  be 
worked  at  a  loss,  will  come  from  the  ratepayers 
in  another  form  notwithstanding  ? — Now  I  must 
meet  your  point  on  another  basis  not  contra- 
dictory to  anything  I  iiave  said,  and  that  is  this. 
I  recognise  that  wealth  is  created  by  the 
expenditure  of  human,  mental,  and  physical 
energy,  and  I  recognise  that  if  we  have  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  community  not 
expending  that  energy  in  the  production  of 
wealth  or  facilitating  the  production  of  it,  that 
thereby  the  country  collectively  sufiers,  and  I 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  wise  system  that  there 
should  be  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers  cut 
off  from  the  opportunity  of  creating  that  very 
wealth  that  they  require  to  consume,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  tending  towards  bankruptcy 
by  enabling  them  to  get  to  work  and  create  value 
by  the  proper  expenditure  of  their  energy,  it 
would  secure  us  from  bankruptcy,  and  to  my 
mind  that  is  the  only  safeguard  to  guarantee  us 
fron  running  into  bankruptcy. 

2627.  You  spoke  to  the  chairman  just  now 
about  the  textile  industries,  and  expressed  your 
opinion  that,  although  in  the  district  of  Oldham, 
which  is  largely  on  the  co-operative  principle 
and  whose  returns  are  regularly  published 
quarterly,  it  is  found  that  for  an  average  of  15 
years  not  more  than  2\  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
for  capital,  and  that  in  many  cases  some  amount 
which  would  be  considered  reasonable  for  depre- 
ciation has  not  been  taken  and  applied,  yet, 
notwithstanding  that  result,  you  are  prepared  to 
say  that  this  principle  will  bear  to  be  introduced 
in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  by  reducing 
them  from  66^-  to  48  per  week  ! — Yes,  I  do  say 
so,  although  I  feel  bound  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  statement  made,  that  co-f/peration 
prevails  largely  in  Oldham,  if  you  mean  thereby 
that  mills  are  conducted  on  co-operative 
principles,  do  1  understand  you  correctly  in  that  ? 

2628.  No,  what  I  do  mean  is  that  they 
started  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  workers 
would  become  largely  owners  of  shares  ?- -Quite 
so. 

2629.  They  are  still  on  the  limited  liability 
)jrinciple,  but  the  money  is  found  not  altogether 
in  Oldham  but  in  many  towns  in  England,  and 
curiously  enougli,  I  think  I  am  right  in  sa\in^ 
it,  the  operati\es  themselves  prefer  to  lend  their 
money  at  call  ab  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  to 
running  the  risk  of  taking  the  profits  whatever 
they  may  be  ? — That  is  so. 
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2630.  And  under  those  circumstances  it  seems 
extraordinary  to  me  that  knowing  this  you  are 
still  prepared  to  force  upon  this  large  industry 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill  under  such  circumstances  ? — 
I  have  not  said  that  I  am  prepared  to  force  it 
upon  any  industry,  but  I  wish  to  deal  with  that 
which  is  to  ray  mind  more  weighty.  The 
co-operative  principle  is  not  applied  with  regard 
to  production  in  Oldham,  they  are  competitors 
with  each  other,  and  they  are  competitors  with 
every  county  and  country.  It  is  the  competitive 
system  which  prevails  in  Oldham,  although  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  demo- 
cratic control  in  Oldham  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  town. 

2631.  Do  you  fully  take  into  account  our 
present  means  of  communication  with  the  coun- 
tries outside  Britain  when  you  say  that,  and  do 
you  say  we  might  safely  legislate  for  this 
country  in  a  way  likely  to  be  permanent  and 
useful,  without  considering  the  world  at  large  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  world 
,  at  large.  But  I  have  previously  said  that,  after 
considering  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  believe 
we  are  warranted  in  reducing  the  working  hours 
in  all  the  staple  trades  of  the  country. 

2632.  Now,  Mr.  Mann,  do  you  believe  the  race 
will  be  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong 
in  the  whole  question  of  the  industry  of  the 
world  ? — I  do  ;  and  it  is  because  I  do,  that 
therefore  I  endorse  what  I  have  endorsed. 

2633.  Would  you  have  a  scheme,  the  objects 
of  which  shall  embrace  the  employers  and 
employed,  their  leaders,  and  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  this  counti  y,  which  shall  insist  on 
the  best  work  being  done  at  the  least  possible 
co-it,  and  that  economy  and  efficiency  shall  be 
our  watchwords,  and  that  in  the  race  of  the 
world's  industry,  we  will  by  this  means  unite  to 
get  as  large  a  part  of  the  world's  work  as  pos- 
sible in  this  country  ;  that  attention  shall  be 
turned  to  improving  our  means  and  the  adoption, 
if  possible,  of  other  new  industries,  and  so  find  a 
more  excellent  and  abiding  way  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties ? — To  reply  to  that,  I  should  say  that 
to  nine  tenths  I  give  my  fullest  endorsement; 
but,  if  you  will  pardon  rue  for  saying  so,  I  recog- 
nise in  that  what  I  should  call  a  fallacy.  I  do 
not  think  it  desirable  that  England  should  try 
to  continue  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  desirous  of  seeing  England 
getting  the  largest  proportion  of  the  world's 
trade.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  good  luck  to 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German  and  the  Ameri- 
can, and  to  every  other  countryman  ;  and  I  hope 
to  see  each  of  those  countries  producing  that 
which  they  themselves  require  for  their  own 
sustenance  and  development  or  its  equivalent, 
and  our  country  doiug  the  same,  and  not  more 
than  that. 

2634.  Do  not  you  see  a  gradual  betterment 
going  on  to  the  working  classes,  in  the  fact  that 
the  interest  return  of  capital  ha.s  of  late  years 
largely  diminished,  and  that  that  is  still  going 
on,  and  that  in  some  large  industries  it  will 
some  day  reach  the  vanishing  point.  Following 
up  that  idea,  do  not  you  see  that  the  fact  that 
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capital  can  be  obtained  cheaply  in  this  country, 
will  bring  about  gradually  of  itself  what  you 
seek  and  desire  ? — I  am  very  ^ure  it  will  not 
bring  that  which  I  seek,  and,  therefore,  I  protest 
agaii.st  it.  I  admit  equally  that  many  advan- 
tages ha\e  been  derived  by  the  rushing  system 
that  has  prevailed,  but  I  say  that  it  does  not 
secure  the  general  well-being,  and,  therefore, : it 
ought  to  be  improved  upon. 

2635.  Now,  knowing  the  difficulties  of  the 
industries  of  this  country,  do  you  still  believe 
that  they  can  be  carried  on  and  could  stand  the 
strain  of  more  money  being  paid  out  for  less 
work  ? — I  do ;  but  permit  me  to  supplement  that 
by  saying  that  I  look  to  our, capacity  to  produce 
being  increased  enormously,  and  I  believe  that 
the  very  means  of  reducing  the  working  hours 
and  thereby  raising  our  capacity  to  produce 
which,  I  think,  would  follow  upon  it,  will  in 
itself  enable  us,  even  if  it  was  desirable  (which 
I  do  not  admit)  to  beconie  more  effective  com- 
petitors with  other  countries  than  we  now  are. 

2636.  Who  is  going  to  buy  this  produce,  the 
cost  of  which  is  to  be  enhanced  in  the  way  you 
have  suggested,  if  it  is  impossible  now  to  keep 
our  machineiy  running  without  that  increased 
cost  ? — The  time  has  come  when,  I  believe,  the 
capitalists  of  this  country,  or  those  who  are 
responsible  in  this  country,  not  the  capitalists 
only,  will  learn  the  advisability  and  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  markets  at  home.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  room  here  for  development  far 
better  than  by  going  to  Africa  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  when  that  is  properly  realised  and  industry 
stimulated,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  work 
for  this  country. 

2637.  If  you  say  that  the  woi'ker  does  not  get 
his  fair  share  of  the  profit,  who  gets  it  then  'l — 
In  some  cases  the  capitalist  gets  it,  and  in  other 
casi-s  the  employer,  as  distinct  from  the  capi- 
talist, gets  it,  and  in  other  cases  the  landlord 
gets  it. 

2638.  The  landlord  and  the  capitalist  are  one 
in  the  industries  of  this  country,  are  they  not  ? 
— Not  always. 

2639.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  there  is  capital 
enough  in  this  country  and  a  willingness  to 
employ  it,  if  a  reasonable  return  could  be 
secured  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  yes  to 
that,  but  those  who  possess  the  capital  have/ no 
opportunity  of  applying  it  excepting  under  very 
narrow  conditions  indeed,  which  narrow  condi- 
tions are  not  compatible  with  the  generaL'well- 
being,  and  therein  is  exhibited  the  failure  of  the 
present  system  to  meet  general  requirements. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2640.  In  this  very  interesting  paper  which 
you  have  prepared  with  very  great  labour  and 
care,  there  are  a  number  of  statements,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  far  they  express  your  views.  For 
instance,  towards  the  bottom  of  page  3  \  ou  speak 
on  the  matter  of  capital  thus  :  "  It  begins  with 

those  who  make  a  vague  demand  for  some- 
thing more," — that  is  the  workers  are  wanting 
a  larger  shar(j — "  and  goes  on  till  we  reach  those 
who.pontend  that  it  is  morally  and  economi- 
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"  callywroiig  for'any  section  of  the  community 
"  to  live  upon  rent  or  interest."  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  say  whether  that  is  your  view 
ultimately  ? — Ultimately,  yes. 

2641.  That  ifc  is  morally  wrong  ?— That  it  will 
become  so. 

2642.  "  Morally  and  economically  <\'rong '  for 
"  any  section  of  the  community  to  live  upon 
"  rent  or  interest  ?  " — It  will  become  so,  in  my 
opinion. 

2643.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing capital  altogether?  —  Not  by  any 
means. 

2644.  What  would  be  the  inducement  for  any 
man  to  save  ? — There  would  not  be  much  induce- 
ment for  the  individual  to  save,  but  there  would 
be  a  considerable  inducement  to  the  community 
in  its  corporate  capacity  to  save  everything  that 
was  requisite  to  guard  against  emergency  and 
for  experimental  purposes. 

2645.  Why  should  the  community  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  save  ?  Would  they  live  upon 
interest  1 — They  would  be  living  upon  the  direct 
effort  of  labour,  mental  just  as  much  as  manual. 

2646.  But  would  not  they  take  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  profit  just  as  the  capitalist  does 
now.  They  would  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
wages,  and  then,  if  they  are  to  accumulate 
capital,  they  must  reserve  a  certain  amount  of 
their  profit  resulting  from  the  work  they  under- 
take, and  would  not  that  be  just  the  same  as 
the  individualist  is  doing  now — it  would  create 
capital  at  any  late  ? — Yes  ;  bur,  it  would  not  be 
doing  the  same  as  the  individual  does  it  to-da}'. 
It  would  mean  that  the  community  making 
itself  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  trade  taking 
the  responsibility,  taking  all  risk  and  advantage, 
the  worker,  whether  mental  or  manual,  receiving 
the  full  value  of  that  which  he  created,  less  that 
which  was  requisite  to  provide  the  common  fund, 
that  would  undoubtedly  be  requisite. 

2647.  Then  you  admit  that  capital  is  necessary  ? 
— Certainly,  very. 

2648.  You  admit  that  the  work  of  the  world 
could  not  go  on  without  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
could  :  not  so  well  as  with  it,  anyhow. 

2649.  Your  scheme  which  you  propounded 
yesterday  would  require  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital  to  be  expended,  and  unproductively  so 
for  some  years  before  any  profit  could  be 
obtained  ? — Yes  ;  but  all  the  constructive  works 
would  have  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  what 
had  been  previously  saved. 

2650.  So  that  the  community  is  to  put  by 
the  capital  instead  of  the  individual  ?— Yes ; 
that  is  the  ultimate  notion  that  I  endorse. 

2651.  Now,  you  speak  here  on  page  2  about 
"  the  main  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  demand 
"  for  reduced  working  hours."  First  of  all,  I 
think  you  have  given  the  Commission  to  under- 
stand that  ultimately  you  are  in  favour  of  Par- 
liamentary restriction  ? — Yes. 

2652.  The  absolute  restriction  by  Parliament 
to  eight  hours  is  not  applicable  just  yet,  is  it  ?— 
Not  over  the  whole  country,  because  the  whole 
country  has  not  demanded  it ;  or  the  majority 
have  not  demanded  it. 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

2653.  Then,  I  see  the  three  main  causes  are  : 
"  First.  The  primary  cause  given  by  short 
"  hour  advocates  in  this  and  other  countries  is 
"  in  order  to  aVisorb  the  unemployed."  Are  we 
to  understand  that  that  is  your  reason  as  well  as 
theirs  ? — That  is  mine.  I  put  them  in  tha.t 
order  to  fit  with  my  views. 

2654.  That  is  your  first  and  chief  reason  ?-- 
First  and  chief. 

2655.  I  have  put  this  question  to  several 
other  witnesses,  and  I  have  asked,  supposing  the 
adoption  of  the  eight  hours'  system  should  not 
result  in  absorbing  the  unemployed,  what  would 
you  do  then,  would  you  again  reduce  them  ? — 
Yes. 

2656.  As  Mr.  McCarthy  said  to  six  or  to  four 
or  to  the  limit  that  was  necessary  for  it  ? — I 
would  not  make  myself  responsible  for  anybody 
else's  statements  ;  but  I  face  this,  that  if  our 
productive  capacity  were  to  improve,  so  that 
after  regulating  the  working  hours  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  48,  if  there  was  still  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, I  should  again  absorb  them  by  further 
reductions. 

2657.  Now,  have  you  considered  one  effect  of 
that.  I  may  take  an  instance,  probably,  which 
would  be  a  fair  instance,  the  business  with 
which  I  am  connected.  As  you  know  very  well, 
all  over  the  country  three  years  ago,  the  Gas 
Workers'  Union  very  successfully  promoted  a 
movement  for  eight  hours  amongst  gas  stokers  ? 
—Yes. 

2658.  Do  you  know  that  since  then  there  has 
been  such  a  development  in  machinery  for 
doing  stokers'  work  as  there  never  was  before  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
hear  it. 

2659.  That  machinery  was  first  introduced, 
or  first  proposed,  or  the  fiist  patent  was 
obtained  by  Best  and  Holden  in  1860,  and  the 
matter  has  been  dragging  on  for  30  years  doing 
little  or  nothing,  but  since  1889  the  gas  under- 
takings throughout  the  country  cannot  get  it 
made  quick  enough  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

2660.  Then  the  effect  is  that  whereas  by  the 
alteration  from  two  shifts  to  three  the  men  who 
pi  eviously  were  on  duty  eleven  hours, only  worked 
about  fi\'e  and  a  half  hours,  the  men  now 
working  eight  hours  do  more  work  per  hour, 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  about  one  sixth  to  the  number  of  men,  and 
that  the  sixth  has  been  in  many  cases,  and  will 
be  in  a  great  many  more,  very  largely  reduced ; 
so  that  now,  with  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
considerably  fewer  men  would  be  emploj^ed,  and, 
in  some  cases,  are  employed,  than  there  were 
when  they  were  working  on  the  longer  hours  ? 
— I  may  mention  to  you  as  indicating  my  state 
of  mind,  I  would  say  that  if  I  should  see  that 
by  the  application  of  the  eight  hours'  principle, 
the  chief  result  would  be  the  stimulating  of 
invention,  then  for  that  reason  alone  I  would 
go  for  it. 

2661.  But  that  would  not  give  work  to  the 
unemployed  ? — No,  but  it  would  enable  us  to 
get  greater  results  with  less  effort,  and  I  would 
look  upon  it  as  highly  desirable  that  men  shoiild 
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control  natural  forces,  and  make  them  sub- 
servient to  their  uses,  so  that  if  the  time  could 
ultimately  be  arrived  at  when  with  20  _  hours' 
work  a  week  we  should  be  able  to  provide  for 
our  requirements,  I  would  say,  good  luck  to  it, 
and  I  want  to  hasten  it. 

2662.  Another  reason  was  that  reduced  hourd 
of  labour  are  also  demanded  by  some  worker ■> 
mainly,  because  they  have  a  conviction  at  present 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  due  share  of  the 
wealth  created  by  their  Jabour,  that  you  say, 
and  then  >ou  say  a  little  further  on:  "We 
"  believe  that  to'  take  away  competition  for 
"  employment  is  the  best  means  of  enabling  the 
"  workers  to  effectually  demand  hij^her  wages." 
Then  a  few  lines  further  on  you  say :  "  It  is 
"  desired  to  absorb  the  unemployed  as  a  tactical 
"  business  arrangement,  in  order  to  make  it 
"  possible  to  obtain  higher  wages."  Then  in  the 
last  paragraph  you  say :  "  By  reducing  t!  e 
"  normal  working  hours  employment  is  given 
"  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  th'^  inten- 
"  sity  of  the  competition  is  reduced,  admitting 
"  of  the  workers  making  effectual  demands  for 
"  higher  rates  of  pay."  That,  I  suppose,  ex- 
presses your  view  ? — Yes. 

2663.  You  think  that  tlie  worker  does  not 
get  his  fair  share,  and  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  eight  hours'  system,  if  it;  ab.sorbed  the 
unemployed  they  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
get  higher  wages  ? — Yes. 

2664.  But  if  it  did  not  absorb  the  unempLiyed 
they  would  not  be  in  that  position  ? — Xo,  they 
would  not  have  gained  that  advantage. 

2665.  Now,  about  overtime.  I  think  em- 
ployers are  just  as  much  opposed  to  overtime  as 
the  workers  are ;  the  men  are  doing  work  when 
they  are  not  quite  up  to  it,  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  employers  liave  in  pay  more 
for  it.  But  tfike  a  case  of  this  sort,  supposing 
in  a  certain  works  there  are  1,000  workers 
that  could  have  work  provided  for  them,  and  in 
busy  times  they  want  an  extra  100,  and  in  slack 
times  tbete  is  only  work  for  900,  liow  would 
the  hard-and-fast  rule  apply  there  ? — I  have  not 
advocated  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  admitted  that  there  would  be 
emergency  cases,  and  in  those  emeigency  cases 
the  question  should  be  decided  by  the  employers 
and  the  workers. 

2666.  But  would  not,  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  a 
little  overtime  tend  to  equalise  and  steady  the 
employment  ? — In  some  instances,  yes  ;  and  if 
all  were  absorbed  that  would  1  e  the  f>n]}^  way 
to  meet  it ;  that  is,  if  there  were  no  men  out  of 
work. 

2667.  So  that  in  busy  times  they  would  have 
to  make  a  little  overtime,  and  in  slack  times 
they  would  work  shorter  hours  ? — I  look  upon 
that  as  the  only  solution. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

266IS  Would  ycu  ronsider  a  slack  time  one  in 
which  there  were  few  orders,  and  a  busy  time 
one  in  which  there  was  a  pressure  of  work  ? — 
Yes :  in  normal  conditions  I  want  to  see  the 
men  absorbed.     If  by  adopting  the  eight  hours' 
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movement  there  is  more  work,  then  I  waTit  to 
see  it  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  and 
no  one  discharged  if  there  is  less  work.  If 
there  is  an  increased  demand  I  do  not  want  to 
see  a  few  kept  on  at  overtime  work  by  making 
days  and  a  half,  but  I  would  distribute  it  over 
everybody,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2669.  If  there  were  no  overtime  allowed  and 
10  per  cent,  more  men  wanted,  you  would  have 
to  bring  10  per  cent,  more  men  into  the  trade  if 
they  could  be  got  ? — Yes. 

2670.  Then  if  the  slack  time  came  you  would, 
perhaps,  have  200  men  unemplox  ed  to  be  de'dt 
with  instead  of  100 '! — Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2671-  And  also,  if  10  per  cent,  more  were 
wanted,  those  might  do  10  per  cent,  more  time 
and  do  more  work  ? — Quite  s".  I  do  not  know 
any  other  way  of  meeting  it. 

Mr.  Bale. 

2672.  Would  you  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  that  part  of  your  memoi  andum 
in  which  you  deal  with  local  option  ? — It  is 
page  5,  paragraph  2.     Shall  I  read  it  ? 

2673.  Yes  ? — "  The  question  of  overtime,  it  is 
"  urged  by  supporters  of  the  last-mentioned 
"  method,  should  be  dealt  with  vigorously,  and 
"  made  a  punishable  offence  both  for  employer 
"  and  worker,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
"  when  exemption  should  be  made  by  a  local 
"  council  composed  of  employers  and  workers." 

2674.  Are  you  not  giving  now  rather  a  wide 
intej'pretation  of  cases  of  emergency,  that  is,  so 
as  to  include  pressure  of  orders  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2675.  Slack  and  busy  times,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2676.  I  thought  yoii  had  not  g'  t  that  out.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  confine  it  to  break- 
downs ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  mitigate  very  considerably  the  rushes  that 
we  are  now  subjected  to,  but  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rush  taking  place,  then  that  is  the 
most  logical  way  of  meeting  it  that  I  am  able  to 
propose. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

2677.  Then  as  to  your  tliird  reason  in  your 
statement  as  to  the  desire  for  shorter  working 
hours.  When  you  say  that  it  is  due  to  the 
spread  of  culture,  which  is  more  extended,  we 
are,  of  course,  all  very  glad  to  hear  that,  but 
you  have  already  admitted  that  there  is  a  sec- 
tion, and  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  large  section 
whose  culture  is  in  the  public-hoise  rather  than 
anywhere  else  ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
admit  that  that  is  so.  Where,  I  think,  distinctly 
that  hofie  comes  in,  and  what  I  really  believe 
to  be  the  case  i-^,  that   the  proportion  now  who 
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are  thoughtful,  and  who  are  becoming  more 
thoughtful,  who  are  students  in  fact,  is  on  the 
increase. 

2678.  Do  not  you  think  that  something 
in  the  direction  of  inducing  the  worker  to 
become  a  more  sober  worker  would  benefit  the 
whole  ? — I  think  that  excess  in  drinking  matters 
is  rather  the  effect  of  bad  conditions  than  the 
cause  of  them. 

2679.  It  produces  them  very  often  ? — I  believe 
it  does  produce  them  in  some  cases,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  man  is  unmanned  before  he 
goes  in  for  a  general  booze-up. 

2680.  I  have  had  large  experience,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  the 
drink  that  unmans  him.  If  the  money  that  is 
spent  in  drink  by  the  working  classes  were  not 
so  spent,  would  not  that  set  their  trade  in  good 
condition  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2(i81.  You  contend  that  if  the  sum  of  sixty  or 
seventy  or  eighty  million  pounds  put  into  drink 
were  not  so  spent,  that  it  would  not  benefit 
trade  ? — 1  have  no  guarantee  that  if  that  nionej'^ 
were  not  so  spent  it  would  get  into  the  pockets 
of  the  woikers  for  them  to  spend  on  more  useful 
commodities. 

2682.  But  it  is  in  their  pockets.  I  heard  a 
working  man  say  once  to  his  fellows  :  "  You  might 
'•  own  your  own  houses  ;  don  t  say  you  have 
"  not  the  money ;  you  have  the  money,  you 
"  spend  it  in  drink  "  ? — The  man  who  said  it 
was  rather  unwise  from  my  point  of  view.  The 
effect  is  this.  Those  who  are  not  at  work 
developing  in  themselves  and  their  families  a 
desire  for  a  liigher  standard,  but  are  subject 
to  tiie  general  industrial  forces  that  are  at 
work,  which  do  not  admit  of  anything  g»ing  to 
them  above  the  subsistence  wage,  and  conse- 
quently are  never  likely  to  get  more  than  that 
subsistence  wage,  and  the  financial  advantage 
that  would  be  derived  by  not  spending  it  in  the 
jiLiblic-house  would  be  so  infinitesimal  in  the 
aggregate  that  I  cannot  appreciate  it  very 
highly.  But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  development  of  different  quahties  by  not 
spending  it  in  the  public-!. ouse  would  be  very 
considerable,  and  I  in  n)y  sphere  try  to  work 
to  develop  th"se  qualities,  but  the  financial 
gain  alone  would  be  very  trifling. 

2683.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  to  the  70 
or  80  millions  which  the  working  classes  spend 
in  drink  (I  think  the  drink  bill  last  year  was 
140  millions,  but  1  will  say  70  or  80  millions, 
which  is  under  the  mark  as  the  working  men's 
share),  if  that  were  spent  in  producing  useful 
articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  and  houses, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  not  that  give  a 
stimulus  to  trade  such  as  it  has  never  had  in 
your  time  or  mine  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  p  ).-sible  to  withdraw  the  capi:al  that  is 
invested  in  the  c  .ncerns  that  are  now  producing 
this  stuff,  be  it  called  good  or  bad,  without 
dislocating  most  seriously  many  important  con- 
cerns that  would  affect  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  thousands  of  the  community. 

U     78449. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

2684.  But  are  you  aware  that  there  is  no 
industry  that  gives  so  little  employment  propor- 
tionate to  the  expenditure  on  it  as  the  drink 
indi'.stry  ? — I  .im  aware  that  that  is  very  often 
said,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  very  true. 
At  the  same  time  no  one  will  take  it  from  me 
that  I  am  speaking  lightly  concerning  the 
drinking  habits  that  prevail.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  mini- 
mised, but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  teetotalism 
Y.'ould  secure  any  very  superior  conditions  over 
those  which  Wf  now  have. 

Mr.  Livesey, 

2685.  It  has  secured  them  as  to  great  num- 
bers of  the  working  classes.  Now  the  other 
question  I  would  ask  is,  would  you  like  to  see 
tiie  worker  get  a  share  of  the  profits,  you  have 
thought  of  profit-sharing  ? — I  have. 

2686.  Have  you  any  h"])i'  of  that  doing  good  ? 
— I  think  it  will  be  of  some  good,  but  not  till  it 
has  done  .'■onie  harm. 

2687.  Wliy  ? — Because  I  find  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  tended 
to  sectionalise  men,  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
general  army  of  iabour,  if  I  may  use  such  a 
phrase,  and  thereby  it  has  hindered  rather  than 
helped  on  the  genei-al  progressive  movement 
that  I  favour.  In  principle  I  approve  most 
heartily  of  profit-sharing,  and  I  approve  more 
heartily  still  of  industrial  partnerships,  and  I 
favour  the  development  of  everything  that  tends 
to  bring  workers  and  employers  together  and 
make  the  establishment  a  common  concern 
towards  which  they  may  both  contribute  the 
best  qualities  that  they  possess. 

20 S8.  You  want  to  see  identity  of  interest 
between  employeivs  and  employed  ? — I  do. 

2689.  You  would  say,  if  profit-sharing  went 
to  tliis  extent,  that  if  it  allowed  a  fair  share 
in  the  management  of  the  business  to  the  worker, 
that  it  is  desirable  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  think  that 
is  an  improvement  upon  profit-sharing.  That  is 
an  approach  to  industrial  partnership. 

2690.  You  say  that  the  worker,  being  in- 
terested in  t'le  pioiits,  should  have  his  fair 
proportionate  share  in  the  management  of  the 
concern  ? — I  think  that  is  very  desirable. 

2G91.  There  is  one  point  with  reference  to 
your  answer  about  the  money  spent  in  drink. 
Did  I  understand  you  aright  when  you  said 
that  if  they  did  not  spend  that  money  in  drink 
they  would  be  reduced  in  wages  in  effect  ? — 
Perhaps  the  general  reply  I  gave  would  admit 
of  that  conclusion  being  drawn.  With  your 
permission  I  will  illustrate  it.  This  is  the  way 
I  view  it :  that  a  given  number  of  workmen 
surrounded  with  certain  conditions  and  v/ith 
their  particular  make  up  require,  or  think  they 
do,  in  any  case  they  consume,  say,  an  average  of 
is.  6d.  worth  of  liquor  p^r  week.  Now,  I 
believe  that  because  of  that  gem  ral  average 
being  demanded  by  the  worker  he  gets  Is.  6d. 
more  per  week  than  he  would  get  if  he  did  not 
make  that  demand,  and  that  the  net  result  of 
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wiping  out  that  demand,  and  not  replacing  it 
-with  another,  would  be  a  loss  of  Is.  Cxh  per 
week  wages,  but  if  by  the  Jcvclopnifut  of  other 
qualities  he  insists  upon  L*.  Gd.  worth  of  something 
else  more  valuable  being  obtained 

2692.  Wiiicli  lip  certainly  would  do  ? — If  by 
the  develo})ment  of  certain  qualities  which  will 
insist  upon  l^^  6d.  worth  of  something  else  more 
valuable  being  obtained,  then  the  drink  would 
go  out  of  its  course  and  the  soiiiet'  ing  else  more 
valuable  would  take  its  place,  and  wages  would 
be  maintained  or  even  improved  upon. 

2693.  Of  course,  the  Is.  6d.  you  speak  of  is  a 
very  moderate  allowance  ? — Yes. 

2694.  It  is  an  illustraticm,  and  if  you  had 
stated  OS.  or  more  it  would  be  the  same  thing  ! 
—Yes. 

2695.  I  would  put  it  this  way :  a  man  has 
certain  wages,  and  if,  instead  of  spending  5s.  a 
week  for  drink,  which  is  a  moderate  amount  f i  r 
many  of  them,  he  spent  it  otherwise,  the  result 
would  be  very  different.  One  of  our  men  said 
to  me  once,  "  1  have  1001.  in  the  bank," 
he  beino-  a  teetotaler  —  does  not  that  fact 
place  thiit  n:an  in  a  far  more  independent 
position  to  demand  fair  treatuieut  and  wages? — 
Undoubtedly,  and  it  is  to  be  highly  encouraged, 
I  would  say,  but  I  believe  that  the  possi- 
bility was  given  to  that  man  to  save  because  of 
the  general  demand  on  the  part  of  tlje  average 
m.an  to  consume  more  than  that  man  did  con- 
sume, and  had  not  the  aveiage  mnn  had  that 
particular  appetite  whh  h  insisted  upon  his 
getting  that  certain  amount  of  wage,  or  he 
would  not  work,  there  would  not  have  been 
that  amount  of  saving  margin  for  the  teetotaler, 
and  the  teetotaler  saved  because  of  the  better 
conditions  thR-b  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the 
consumption  of  liquor. 

2696.  The  teetotaler  having  saved  and  put 
himself  in  a  position  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence, if-  in  a  far  better  condition  to  make  better 
cou'litions  with  his  employer  than  (he  poor 
fellow  who  has  to  li\e  from  hand  to  mouth, 
from  week  to  week  ?-- Yes,  undoubtedlj',  ;md 
every  step  should  be  taken  for  such  a  develop- 
ment, and  to  divert  in  other  directions  the 
money  which  is  now  spent  in  liquor. 

2lj97.  Now,  do  not  you  think  that  the  un- 
employed taken  as  whole,  taken  as  men  and  for 
the  development  of  the  qualities  of  men  would 
do  bette)',  and  would  be  better  looking  after  them- 
selves, by  finding  work  in  the  b(  st  way  tliey 
can,  than  having  it  provided  for  them,  by  a 
paternal  government  or  paternal  municipality  1 — 
If  it  we; e  possible  -n  obtain  it.  I  do  no'<  want 
to  do  away  with  the  effbi't  of  the  indi\':dual.  I 
never  want  to  put  a  big  machine  to  work  when 
a  smaller  machine  will  do  the  job. 

2698.  But  would  not  it  enervate,  would  not 
it  destroy  the  natuial  energy  whicli  we  m  ish  to 
develop  so  much,  if  when  a  man  cannot  get 
work,  he  thinks,  "  I  need  not  trouble  (o  look  for 
"  it,  I  can  go  to  tiie  uuniicipalily  and  they  will 
"  put  me  into  thtir  workshops,  or  they  will  find 
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'■  work  for  me" — wuuld  that  not  deteriorate  the 
chaiacrer  of  the  man  ^ — If  qualities  of  that 
nature  were  developed,  it  would  proportionately 
deteriorate  the  character  of  the  man.  That  I 
would  say.  Rut  the  deterioration  now  takes 
pLice  to  a  terrible  extent  directly,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  proper  means  of  livelihood ; 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  checkmating  the 
existing  present  day  deterioration  that  I  make 
the  proposals  I  have  made. 

2699.  But  you  might  have  a  deterioration  of 
another  kind,  if  your  proposals  were  cariied 
out  ? — There  would  be  a  tendency  for  all  kinds 
of  evils  to  develop. 

2700.  I  will  mention  the  case  of  two  young 
agricultural  labourers  who  come  np  to  our  place 
to  work  in  loading  ai.d  unloading  coals  every 
winter.  They  bring  their  wives  up,  and  in 
the  summer  they  go  back  for  six  months  to 
their  xil'age  in  Kent,  and  keep  on  their  cottages 
paying  their  rent  of  Is.  or  l.s\  6r/.  a  week  all 
the  year.  Now,  surely  that  is  better  for  them 
than  being  dependent  upon  the  municipality  ? — 
Most  certainly,  and  again  I  cover  it  hy  saying 
tliat  I  would  never  encoiu-age  a  municipality  to 
step  in,  still  less  the  State  machine  to  step  in,  or 
even  a  trades  union  to  step  in,  or  a  teetotal 
organisation  to  step  in  to  do  that  for  a  man 
which  the  man  had  a  chance  to  do  for  himself 
equallj'  well. 

2701.  So  that  in  that  respect  you  are  strongly 
an  indi^'idualist  ? — 'Jertainly,  and  that  is  what 
I  meant  to  say  yesterday  when  I  said  I  favoured 
the  application  of  collectivist  principles  and 
methods,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  more  perfect  development  of  the  individual, 

Mr.  Tail 

2702.  This  memorandum  of  yours  was  written, 
I  think,  about  12  uiuutlis  ae-o  ?— It  was. 

2703.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any 
statistics  as  to  the  extra  number  of  people  that 
are  now  employed  as  compared  with  what  they 
were  at  that  period  ? — As  compared  with  that 
period  they  have  increased. 

2704.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  what 
per-centage  ? — With  one  moment's  thought  I  will. 
I  have  given  here  in  my  paper  that  under  normal 
conditions  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  male  workers 
are  subject  to  casual  and  intermittent  employ- 
ment, and  one  half  of  these,  I  have  said,  average, 
at  their  work  under  normal  conditions,  about 
two  days  a  week,  which  leaves  for  the  nation 
about  400,000  out  of  work  altogether — that  is  an 
additiopal  400,000  ^  ii  two  days  a  week.  Now, 
there  would  be  10  per  cent,  who  are  totally  out  of 
work.     1  hat  is  as  nea;-  a  fig'ire  as  I  can  give. 

2705.  In  the  statistics  wliich  you  have  given 
you  show  here  that  in  Great  Britain  the  hours 
worked  are  less  than  in  America,  I'Vance,  and 
>^ciinany    — xtd. 

27(i6.  I  think  that  wages  are  higher  too,  are 
they  not,  in  Britain  ? — Yes,  than  in  all  those 
countries  you  mention. 
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2707.  In  these  countries,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  America,  they  depend  more  upon 
Siiate  control  than  ever  we  have  done  in  this 
country,  do  not  they  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

2708.  Would  you  attribute  to  that  reason  the 
fact  that  they  are  working  to-day  longer  hours 
than  we  are  ? — 'No,  I  would  not. 

2709.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  ?— They 
have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  for 
industrial  development  that  we  have  had,  and  to 
that  I  attribute  their  backward  condition. 

2710.  That  i.M,  they  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  organisation  as  we  have  ? — They  have 
not  had  the  same  pressure  brought  to  b  ar 
upon  them  to  cause  them  to  take  advantage  of 
organisation  in  the  same  way  that  we  liave  had. 
We  had  an  industrial  history  50  years  or  70 
years  or  100  years  before  any  oi  those  countries 
had  it,  and  that  brought  about  the  conditions 
which  render  it  necessary  for  the  industrial 
development  generally.  We  are  in  a  State  where 
it  was  possible  for  the  workers  to  organise,  and 
it  is  mainly  t')  be  atti  ibuted  to  that,  from  my 
po'int  of  view,  that  we  are  industrially  ahead 
of  those  counti-ies,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
living  are  higher  in  the  sliape  of  shorter  worlving 
hours  and  highe 
there. 


wo'king    pav    than    prevail 


Mr.  Munddlu. 

2711.  What  countries  do  you  refer  to? — 
Brance,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

2712.  Do  you  say  France  has  had  a  shorter 
history  industrially  than  England  ? — Shorter 
commercially,  sneaking  generally,  than  England, 

Mr.  Tait. 

2713.  At  the  international  congresses  which 
have  been  held  where  all  these  countries  have 
been  represented,  they  have  agreed  upon  State 
control  and  an  eight  hours'  day,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  the  congresses  have. 

2714.  JMow  you  have  suggested  that  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour  ? 
Yes. 

2715.  By  reducing  them  to  eight  a  day  ? — 
Yes. 

2716.  What  are  you  prepared  to  sugg^'^t  to 
the  employer  if  he  could  prove  to  you  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  reduce  his  men  to  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  that  owing  to  competition  he 
should  lose  money  ;  >\  hat  are  you  prepared  to 
do  to  relieve  the  individual  who  has  the  capital 
invested? — To  reply  to  that  effectively  I  had 
better  fix  upon  a  given  trade,  and  I  will  take 
the  textile  trade,  as  that  has  been  referred  to 
before.  I  will  take  that  as  a  representative 
trade.  If  I  were  satisfied  that  the  trade  gene- 
rally could  stand  the  reduction,  as  I  am,  and  if 
this  partienl  ir  employer  could  demonstrate  to  me 
tbat  he  was  unable,  or  the  firm  that  he  vva^  con- 
nected with  were  unable  to  Stand  the  reduction, 
and  would  be  driven  out  ol'  the  market  if  it 
were  insisted  upon,  I  should  still  tak'j  U|)  the 
position  thaf  we  were  ^  orking  in  the  common 
interest,  and  that  we  could  not  mUow  general 
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progress  to  be  impeded  by  the  interests  of  that 
particular  firm. 

2717.  Then  if  you  ask  Parliament  to  pass 
such  a  wretched  measure,  and  an  employer  "as 
able  to  show  to  you,  and  prove  to  you  from  his 
books,  that  he  wa.-*  losing  money,  would  it  not 
be  fair  also,  as  yon  had  asked  Parliament  to  lix 
the  hours  of  work,  that  they  should  also,  tix 
the  wages  for  the  "ork  ? — That  the  employ*  rs 
should  ? 

2718.  No,  that  Parlianipnt  should  ?— That  the 
workmen  would  be  as  reasonable  in  asking 
wages  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament  as  in  asking 
for  hours  to  be  fixod  ? 

2719.'  Yes.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way. 
Such  a  measure  as  thi^  will  be  opposed  by  the 
em])loyers  of  labour  as  you  |  ropose  it  ? — Yes. 

2720.  But  failing  them  being  able  to  use  their 
influences  to  prevent  such  a  measure  being 
passed,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  the 
employers  appealing  to  Parliament  to  fix  the 
wages  of  labour  the  same  as  they  have  fixed  the 
hours  of  labour — to  fix  a  iidnimum  wage  ? — The 
employer's  would  be  quite  within  their  right  in 
appealing  to  Parlia'ient  in  any  way  they  thought 
proper,  and  I  wish  them  good  luck  in  any  effort 
they  might  make,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  country  would  never  listen 
to  such  a  proposal  as  that  of  fixing  a  mininjuni 
wage. 

2721.  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  by 
Parliament  you  mean  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  perhaps  1  shall  have  to  modify  th;\t 
statement  to  some  extent  which  will  come 
later  on. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2722.  The  opportunity  will  only  come,  in 
connexion  with  any  questions  to  be  put  to  you  ? 
— Then  perhaps  1  had  better  supplement  it 
now. 

2723.  Tes,  do  so  ?— What  I  want  to  guard 
myself  against  is  this  :  I  think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  circumstances  may  so  develop  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government  in  this  way;  that  is  to  say, 
such  and  such  we  recognise  as  being  a  minimum 
below  which  men  cannot  live,  and  we  make 
]irovision  in  some  way  or  other  for  them.  Pro- 
vision is  t;)  be  made  whei'eby  they  shall  get  at 
least  that,  but  that  is  quite  different  from  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  by  the  application  of 
employers  for  meeting  the  effects  of  the  eight 
hours'  demand  by  a  reduction  of  wage. 

Mr.  Tait. 

2724.  But  you  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  wage  being  fixed  by  Parliament  as  being  a 
standard  whereby  a  man  and  his  family  could 
live  ? — No,  I  should  not  have  any  oljection  to 
that,  but  at  the  same  time  1  do  not  want  to  see 
that  kind  of  thing  havmg  to  fall  to  Parliamen''. 
I  think  that  that  is  legitimately  and  properly 
the  sphere  of  the  trades  union,  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  trades  unions  develop  so  as  to  be  quite 
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equal  to  the  '  ccasion  when  calLd  upon  to  act  in 
that  respect. 

2725.  Then  yju  think  that  if  the  work u' en 
of  this  country  have  the  power  within  them- 
selves to  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill,  that  that  same  power  would  prevent 
them  from  fixing  the  minimum  wage  as  ordi- 
narily understood  in  trades  union  circles  ? — 
I  do.' 

2726.  Now  if  you  weie  to  take  capital  with 
yon,  if  you  were  to  take  the  em[)loyer  with  yon 
in  this  struggle  for  a,n  Eight  Hours  Bill,  it  would 
be  of  considerable  assistance,  would  it  not  ': — It 
would. 

2727.  And  do  not  you  think  that  the  c.ipi- 
talists  of  this  country  might  be  persuaded  to  go 
along  with  thp  workmen  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  eight  hours'  workinij  day, 
provided  that  the  workman  should  thiow  his 
interests  and  liis  influei  ce  into  an  internatianal 
movement  ? — I  believe  a  considerable  proportion 
of  tlie  empl)yers  could  be  so  persuaded,  but  I 
also  fear  that  there  is  a  considerable  |iroportion 
of  them  that  would  not  be  so  persuaded. 

2728.  Just  so.  But  yet  at  the  i-ame  time  you 
would  get  a  large  number  of  employers  of  labour 
who  are  opposed  to  it  nationally,  who  would 
render  considerable  assistance  in  securing  even 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  would  assist  it  from 
an  international  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  so 

2729.  Now,  might  I  ask  your  opinion  upon 
this,  that  is  as  to  whether  you  favour  at  this 
time  the  national  movement  for  this  country 
alone,  or  whether  you  favour  an  internationnl 
movement  ?  —National. 

2730.  You  do  not  think  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  nation's  interests, 
would  be  interfered  with  at  all,  do  you  ? — They 
would  not  be  jeopardised. 

2731.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are 
working  less  hours  to-day  here  than  they  ;ire 
doing  on  the  Continent  ? — Yes,  that;  is  so. 

2732.  You  are  prepared  to  say  we  might  con- 
siderably lessen  the  hours  ? — I  believe  we 
could. 

2733.  Now  with  regard  to  your  local  op: ion 
proposals,  you  have  stated  that  you  would  put 
the  power  into  the  hands  of  town  councils  or 
county  councils  ? — Yes,  I  have  ustd  that  term. 

2734  Would  not  it  necessarily  mean  that  if 
you  did  that  that  the  members  of  town  councils 
and  others  ivould  nearlv  have  to  become  per- 
manent paid  ofiieials  ? — Of  these  councils  ? 

2735.  Of  these  councils  ?—  Tt  never  struck  me 
that  would  bo  necessary.  I  do  rjot  quite  see 
why  it  should  be  so. 

2736.  Supposing  that  your  views  from  a 
collectivist  standpoint 

Mr.  Dale 

2737.  I  do  not  want  to  inter,  upt  you,  but 
you  mi'st  remtmber  that  the  functions  assigned 
by  Mr.  Mann  to  the  corporation  or  to  the  county 
council  were  simply  on  reasonable  proof  beino- 
given  that  a  ballot  had  been  taken  according 
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to  prescribed  conditions,  and  that  such  and 
such  a  result  had  followed  to  register  that 
decision,  and  to  issue  an  order  accordingly.  That 
was  it,  T  think? — Yes.  I  have  put  the  thing 
down  in  writing,  und  with  your  permission  I 
would  just  like  to  read  it. 

2738.  Do   so  ?— Tliis  is  the  proposed  plan : 

"  (a.)  That  an  Act  be   passed  fixing  the  maxi- 
"  mum  working  hours  at  eight  hours  a  day,  or 
"  eiglit  and  a  half  for  five  days,  and  five  and  a 
"  half  for  the  sixth  (or  made  up  in  such  other 
"  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon),  but  not  to 
"  exceed  48  hours   a   week,  overtime  to  be  a 
"  punishable   offence,   both    for    employer  and 
"  worker,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency, 
"  such  as  '  breakdowns,  &c.,'  or  in  the  case  of 
"  agricultural  labourers,  when  special  provision 
"  would  be  made  for  harvest  time.     (6.)  That 
"  the  administration  of  this   Act  shall    be  left 
"  with  the  county  conned,  town  council,  local 
"  board,  or  such    other  local   authority  as  sliall 
"  be  clearly  specified  by  the  Act.     (c.)  That  it 
"  shall  be  left  with  the  adult  workers  of  either 
"  sex,  engaged  in  any  trade  or  calling,  to  obtain 
"  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  those  engaged 
"  in  the  trade  as  to  whether  or  nut  they  wish 
"  for  the  Act  to  be  ap|i]ied  to  them,  and  that  in 
"  the  event  of  three-fifths  being  in  favour  of 
"  tlie  same,  their  request  be  sent  to  the  local 
"  authority  responsible   for    the  administration 
"  of  the   Act,  which,  being  satisfied   that  the 
"  request  is  genuine,   shall  immediately  notify 
"  the  employers   in  the  district   that  the  pro- 
'•  visions  of  the  Act   will   be  put  in  force  at  a 
"  date  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  applica- 
"  tion  was  made  to  them  by  the  workers." 

2739.  The  point  being  as  you  brought  out  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  that  no  discretion  is 
to  be  exercised,  no  judgment  is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  licensing  authority  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it  ? — That  is  so,  that  they  simply  a'minister 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Tait. 

2740.  They  simply  administer  the  Act  after 
the  ballot  has  been  taken  ? — That  is  it. 

27 il.  I  think,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  you 
said  that  you  would  allow  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  trade  a  vote,  unorganised  as  well  as 
organised  men  ?— Yes,  all  adults. 

2742.  Now,  supposing  that  in  your  own  trade 
in  the  city  of  London  the  disposition  of  the  en- 
gmeers  was  to  have  the  Act  put  into  operation, 
but  in  Birmingham  there  was  not  that  dispo- 
sition, and  that  they  voted  against  it,  would  you 
apply  the  Act  in  London  and  not  apply  it  in 
Birmingham  ?— Yes,  if  the  men  engaged  in  the 
trade  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  not 
handicap  themselves  too  seriously. 

2743.  Do  not  you  see  that  that  would  raise 
up  a  very  st-rious  form  of  competition  ?— It 
might.  I  have  dealt  with  that  specifically.  I 
hive  stated,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
engineering  trjde  that  the  unit  of  area  should 
be  left  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  who 
would  know  exactly  the  interests  of  the  trade 
and  where  the    competition    comes    in.     Now, 
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although  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  engineers 
in  London,  and  many  engineers  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  many  engineers  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  yet  those  do  not  all  compete  with 
each  other.  The  engineers  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties are  devoting  their  energies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  making  of  agricultural  machinery,  and 
therefore  Lincoln  competes  with  Grantham  and 
Grantham  with  the  other  towns,  such  as  Gains- 
borough. To  my  mind  that  should  be  treated  as 
a  unit  of  area,  because  those  towns  compete  with 
each  other  and  not  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or 
with  the  Clyde,  or  with  the  Wear,  or  with  the 
Tees,  because  those  again  are  engaged  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  manufacture  of  marine  engines, 
and  these  again  are  quite  a  different  class  of 
persons  from  the  majority  of  the  Leeds  men, 
and  Manchester  and  Birmingham  men.  They 
are  all  engineers  together,  but  they  can  be 
classified  under  different  headings.  And  it 
commends  itself  to  me  that  a  unit  of  area  should 
be  taken  such  that  wherever  one  town  pi-operly 
competes  with  another  town  in  the  one  depart- 
ment of  industry  simultaneous  action  should  be 
taken  by  those  towns. 

2744.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  if  Lon- 
don competed,  as  it  does  compete  in  marine 
shipbuilding,  with  Glasgow,  for  instance,  then 
before  the  London  men  should  get  this  ballot 
they  should  consult  their  colleagues  in  Glasgow  ? 
— If  ■  it  competed,  but  it  does  not  happen  to 
compete. 

2745.  But  assuming  that  it  does  ? — Assuming 
that  it  does  then  certainly  overtures  should  be 
made,  and  a  common  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at  between  the  two  or  more  towns. 

2746.  Now  supposing  your  collectivist  system 
of  employment  were  in  operation,  how  do  you 
purpose  purchasing  out  the  present  employers  ? 
— That  is  rather  a  big  order.  I  think  all  I 
need  say  is  that  I  should  be  prepared  and 
should  encourage  everybody  else  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  perfectly  fairly  with  everybody,  and  to 
take  nothing  from  them  under  unfair  conditions. 
If  that  meant  fiurchasing,  why  purchase.  If  it 
meant  taking  them  at  their  rateable  value,  take  it 
at  that  rate ;  if  it  meant  10  years'  purchase  on  the 
rateable  value,  take  it  at  10  years'  purchase  on 
that.  But  I  think  it  more  desirable  still  to  let 
each  run  their  natural  course,  and  if  that  which 
proved  the  superior  aV^sorbed  the  inferior  then 
that  would  settle  the  matter. 

2747.  Now  speaking  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment, are  you  acquainted  with  the  French 
system? — lam  not  intimately  acqufiinted  with 
it,  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

2748.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  American 
system  ?— I  have  some  knowledge  of  it,  but  not 
any  intimate  knowledge,  but  neither  of  them  are 
good. 

2749.  But  I  gather  from  you  that  you  would 
have  in  tiiis  department  which  you  wish  to  see 
enlarged  a  large  number  of  practical  men,  both 
employers  anl  workmen,  to  gi\e  the  necessary 
as-sistance  ?  -    Certainly,    competent    men,  and 
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women  perhaps — competency  would  have  to  be 
the  standard.  I  do  not  mi'  d  what  section  they 
are  drawn  from,  but  I  want  them  to  be 
competent. 

2750.  But  you  would  be  better  to  have  them 
from  all  sections,  would  not  you  ? — Probably  so. 
Yes,  I  think  I  would  say  '  yes  "  distinctly. 

2751.  That  is,  you  would  not  want  to  confine 
it  to  one  particular  section? — No,  I  am  afraid 
that  would  savour  of  partisanship  if  that  should 
be  advocated,  and  therefore  I  say  "  yes  "  to  all 
sections. 

2752.  On  the  question  of  arbitration,  do  you 
favour  State  arbitration  or  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion "I — That  raises  a  point  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  one  that  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in.  I  am  distinctly  favourable  to 
voluntary  arbitration,  and  I  do  what  I  can 
towards  encouraging  the  formation  of  bnards  of 
arbitration  ami  conciliation  just  as  T  take  a 
preliminary  step  and  en'ourage  the  formation  of 
joint  committees  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  each  town  and  for  eacli  trade  ;  but 
because  I  know  that  joint  committees  virj'  often 
fail,  and  after  that  the  voluntary  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  very  often  fail,  and 
because  I  know  that  there  nre  some  employ ers"^ 
and  some  workmen  who  refuse  to  make  use  of 
either  of  these  institutions  or  anything  of  a 
similar  character,  and  because  in  consequence 
most  frightful  suffering  is  brought  about  and  the 
stagnation  of  industry  is  brought  about.  I  am 
therefore  distinctly  favourable  to  a  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  or  Conciliation  in  addition  to 
these  voluntary  agencies  that  I  have  specified. 

2753.  Hew  would  you  compose  the  Board, 
what  is  your  proposal  in  that  way  ? — I  should 
think  that  in  connexion  with  the  Labour 
Department  that  I  hope  to  see  established  in  a 
thorough-going  fashion  there  should  be  in 
connexion  with  it,  say  not  less  than  six  properly 
representative  men  from  the  workers'  side,  and 
a  sinilar  number  from  the  employers'  side,  and 
that  these  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  deal  with  any  difficulty  that  existed  or  that 
developed,  and  which  the  committees  that  I 
have  fireviously  referred  to  and  the  voluntary 
boards  prove  themselves  unable  to  cope  with; 
but  I  think  that  they  should  not  interfere 
with  or  should  not  volunteer  their  services 
y)rior  to  an  actual  breakout,  and  I  think 
that  they  should  not  do  so  if  there  was 
not  an  actual  breakout,  even  if  invited,  unless 
the  men  themselves  had  tried  to  come  to  a 
proper  conclusion  on  the  question  in  dispute, 
but  I  think  in  the  event  of  .proper  effort  having 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and 
the  eriiployers  who  were  affected,  and  they 
having  failed,  then  if  either  side  requested  this 
State  Board  to  interfere,  I  think  they  should 
proceed  to  investigate  and  publish  the  facts.  I 
think  I  would  add  also  that  they  should  be 
called  upi-n  to  give  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
lir.es  on  which  the  difficulty  should  be  closed, 
but  1  would  make  it  conditional,  upon  their 
taking  the  matter  up  at  the  invitation  of  either 
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side  tliat,  pending  the  inquiry,  the  work  should 
be  resumed  on  the  old  conditions. 

275+.  Therefore  you  would  give  the  Board 
power  to  tell  the  men  if  there  was  a  strike,  or 
the  employers  if  there  was  a  lock-out,  to  resume 
work  pending  the  inquiry  ?— -Yes,  there  would 
1)0  even  a  limit  to  that.  Permit  me  to  enlarge 
more.  Supposing  that  a  difficulty  wa.s  brewing; 
and  that  the  men  on  their  side  and  the  employers 
on  their  side  were  trying  to  settle  it,  they  might 
or  might  not  notify  to  the  State  Board  that  such 
a  difficulty  was  brewing,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should.  Then,  if  the  rupture  actually  takes 
phici-  and  during  the  iirst  week  of  that  rupture 
a  request  was  received  from  the  men,  from  the 
employers,  or  from  both,  for  the  State  Board  to 
intervene,  then  I  think  the  State  Board  should 
intervene,  condition^illy  upon  work  being  resumed 
pcnrling  investigation,  and  report  to  them  in  the 
event  of  no  request  being  made  by  either  work- 
II  en  or  employers,  and  say  a  f'.'rtnight  or  so  had 
elapsed  (I  think  a  fortnight  quite  long  enough), 
then  I  would  call  upon  the  J^tate  Board  to  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  ;ind  to  publish  a  repurt  in 
crder  tliat  the  public  generally  might  knowwliat 
the  fa  ts  of  the  case  were  from  a  reliable  and 
competent  authority. 

2756.  Then  this  State  Board  of  Arbiti-ation 
which  you  suggest  would  not  prevent  strikes 
really  :* — Only  in  an  indirect  fashion.  I  should 
imagine  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  forma- 
tion of  voluntary  Beards  of  Arliitration,  and  be 
a  direct  incentive  and  inducement  to  the  era- 
pl(_iyers  and  workmen  to  get  the  terms  on  their 
own  account  and  prevent  these  ruptures. 

2756.  Would  you  penalise  eitlier  workers  or 
employers  if  they  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Board  ? — I  have  thought  over  that  very 
carei'ully,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  many,  and 
after  all  that  I  am  still  unable  to  make  a  practi- 
cal pro|)0'^al  concernin.'  what  kind  of  pimishment 
should  be  fixed  upon  them. 

2757.  Yes,  but  you  recognise  that  within 
yourself  to  make  the  Board's  decision  decisive  in 
every  way  there  should  be  some  sucli  penalty 
attaching,  or  how  is  it  to  be  decisive.  It  would, 
be  practically  useless  if  the  B  ard  meets  and 
decides  that  the  men  shall  resume  work,  or  to 
give  their  decision  upon  certain  points  if  their 
decision  is  not  to  be  adhered  to  ? — I  am  not  pre- 
pare<l  with  any  proposal  as  ti  how  we  should 
punish  either  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  not 
that  I  '\\'ould  hesitate  to  fix  fines  or  to  imprison, 
only  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  it  is  too 
great — that  is,  I  do  not  see  how  to  ge'.  over  the 
difficulty.  Perhaps  some  one  else  may  suggest  a 
way,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  fall  in  with  it,  but 
I  am  unable  to  suggest  one  myself. 

Mr.  Mundelli. 

275S.  I  have  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
vxith  lespcct  to  your  evidence  as  to  a  Labour 
Department.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with 
what  h;is  been  done  in  the  Labour  Depattment 

hitherto,  since   its  establishment  in  1S86  ? Yes, 

T  have  a  fair  knij\\'ledge  of  what  goes  on. 


Mr.  Muvdella — continued. 

2759.  You  are  aware  tliat  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  literatm-e 
emanating  from  that  department  since  its  forma- 
tion ? — Most  valuable.  All  that  is  done  is  done 
well,  but  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  enough  done, 
because  the  staff  is  insufficienl. 

2760.  But  do  you  think  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  valuable  Blue  Bi  oks  for  instance 
has  been  of  any  real  service  to  the  working 
men,  or  do  you  see  a  better  way  in  which  these 
publications  might  be  made  more  accessible  -  to 
them  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  can  see  a  way  in  which 
it  could  lie  improved. 

2761.  Would   you   give    us   your   idea? At 

present  the  principal  information  circulated, 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  informfition  fiist  obtained 
by  the  respective  trade  organisations.  This  is 
tabulated  in  a  very  serviceable  way.  and  issued, 
and  ic  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  at,  but  the 
infi  rmation  th  t  I  desire  to  see  .spread  covers 
not  only  that  which  is  now  done,  but  infurma- 
tion  t' at  shall  be  able  to  forecast  pobable 
fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  that  will  bo  able  to  anticipate  evils  which 
will  be  likely  to  result  that  are  not  anticipated, 
and  I  want  that  in  ormation  to  be  made  much 
more  a'CCFsible  (han  the  prestiut  information  is, 
and  circulated  wherever  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  so  circulated,  and  accompanied  with 
suggestions,  sooner  or  later,  as  to,  how  the  evils 
arising  from  the  trade  fluctuations  likely  to 
arise  could  be  guarded  against  to  some  extent. 

2762.  You  are  aware  that  some  valuable  Blue 
Books  have  been  published,  or  reports  jather, 
upon  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  ?— Y^s. 

2763.  And  upon  industrial  partnerships  and 
profit-sharing  ? — Yes. 

27C4.  And  upon  the  state  of  wages  abroad  ? 
— Yes. 

2765.  And  upon  working  men's  budgets  at 
home  and  abroad— that  is,  their  expenditure  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  many  other  returns,  such 
as  those  as  to  the  variations  in  wages  in  the 
various  industries  during  the  last  50  years— I 
mean  the  rise  in  wages.  Do  you  think  these, 
inte)'estmg  and  valuable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, at  piesent  at  all  meet  the  wpnts  of 
the  working  men  ?— I  cannot  say  that  they  have 
reached  the  average  man  of  fair  intelligence 
who  IS  on  the  look  (,ut  to  make  use  of  tliat 
ir.fo.mation,  but  at  the  same  time  I  admit  that 
it  IS  pos-^ible  to  obtain  it,  but  it  is  not  easily 
accessible,  and  ought  to  be  made  more  so,  I 
think. 

2766.  You  think  the  Bliie  B.  ok  is  not  the 
best  foim  in  whicli  to  convey  it  to  the  work- 
ing ck.ses?— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the 
form  in  which  I  should  wish  it  to  be  circulated. 
1  think  that  might  be  improved  upon. 

2767.  You  have  just  made  a' statement  as 
to  the  importance  of  Boards  of  Arbitration, 
and  I  s  pp(j.su  tlie  whole  Commission  would  go 
^Mtll  you  as  1o  the  desii  ability  of  voluntary 
arbitration,  but  should  you  say  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  Sta  e  arbitrati'  n  where  there  is  no 
voluntaiy    arbitration,    am!   that    the    effect    of 
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setting  up  a  Si  ate  Board,  to  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies,  would  stimulate  voluntary  arbi- 
tration. Do  I  understand  that  that  is  your 
position  I  —Yes,  that  is  correct.  That  is  my 
view. 

2768.  Now  let  us  apply  it.  Take  the  present 
strike  or  lock-out,  whichever  you  call  it,  in 
Lancashire.  Supposing  there  is  State  Board  in 
existence,  what  should  be  its  first  duty  with 
respect  to  that  strike — what  would  be  the 
first  step  to  take '] — It  should  obtain  all  in- 
formation in  connexion  with  the  difficulty  prior 
to  it  actually  breaking  out.  It  should  not 
interfere,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  one  or 
both  sides,  until  a  given  time  had  elapsed.  I 
make  this  statement  on  the  strength  of  my 
having  been  connected  with  many  disputes, 
and  I  have  always  used  the  best  argument  I 
was  capable  of  using  inside  the  first  week,  and  I 
think  the  same  applies  to  the  othei-  side. 

2769.  But  supposing  it  has  reached  the  phase 
that  it  presents  itself  in  now,  that  is,  that  a 
strike  of  50,000  or  60,000  persons  has  already 
taken  p'ace,  what  course  should  the  State  Board 
of  Ai'bitration  under  these  circumstances  take  ? 
— ^I  should  have  proceeded  to  say  that  being 
satisfied  that  the  best  arguments  are  used  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  development  of  the 
diflBiculty,  and  being  unwilling,  at  the  present 
stage  at  any  rate,  to  recommend  interference  un- 
invited untd  a  given  time  had  elapsed,  then  I 
should,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  call  upon 
the  State  Board  to  investigate  and  publish  facts 
concerning  the  difficulty  and  circulate  those 
facts  to  all  concerned,  and  if  the  State  Board 
was  thoroughly  representative,  and  had' the 
confidence  of  both  sides,  who  were  affected  by 
industrialism,  as  between  employers  and  work- 
ers, then  publication  of  those  facts  would  tell 
in  favour  of  one  side,  and  not  the  other,  and 
would  be  the  mean.i  of  the  diflficulty  being 
brought  to  much  earlier  conclusion  than  is 
generally  the  case. 

2770.  Yes,  but  how  is  the  State  Board  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  without 
some  investigation  and  without  a  thorough  inquiry 
such  as  a  Board  of  Arbitration  generally  has 
recourse  to  before  it  comes  to  any  decision  ? — It 
could  not,  of  course,  without  making  the  investi- 
gation, and  I  had  previously  suggested  that 
when  this  time  had  elapsed,  or  earlier  than  that, 
when  invited  they  should  proceed  to,  the  scene 
of  the  difficulty,  and  there  investigate  by  calling 
upon  the  important  personages  on  either  side  to 
detail  to  them  such  information  as  was  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
whole  cause  of  the  diflBculty. 

2771.  I  think  you  said  that  if  one  side 
applied  for  arbitration,  and  the  other,  the  re- 
calcitrant, so  to  speak,  did  not,  you  would  still 
hear  what  that  side  had  to  say  ?—  I  should. 

2772.  And  you  would  invite  the  other  side 
to  give  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2773.  And  if  they  refused  you  would  publish 
a  report  ? — That  is  so. 

2774!.  That  is,  you  would  report  on  the  in- 
formation  as   far  as   you   had   gone,  and  jou 
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would  make  recommendations  arising  out  of 
that  evidence  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  side  that  refused  to  tender  information 
would  be  so  seriously  damaged,  providing  the 
Boanl  was  representative,  and  had  the  confi- 
dence of  employers  and  workers,  under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  to  seriously  damaged 
that  there  would  be  very  soon  a  termination  of 
the  difficulty  to  their  disadvantage. 

277-T.  But  supposing  that  one 'side  felt  that 
they  dared  not  go  to  arbitration,  because  they 
were  quite  sure  that  if  they  went  to  arbitration 
they  would  lose  their  case,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  come  in  and  give  evidence,  would 
they  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

2776.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  side,  then  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  with  any  recommendation 
other  than  that  I  have  made,  that  the  other 
side  should  be  dealt  with,  and  that  independent 
sources  of  information  should  be  tapped,  and 
this  information  being  obtained,  it  should  be 
circulated  broadcast  with  the  recammendations. 

2777.  Then  you  trust  in  the  fiist  instance  to 
the  power  of  public  opinion  and  publicity  ? — 
Yes. 

277iS,  That  is  being  brought  to  bear  upou  the 
side  which  was  recalcitrant,  so  to  speak,  and  un- 
reasonable ? — That  is  so. 

2779.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
later  on,  as  matters  developed,  if  you  found  it 
needful  you  should  not  hesitate  to  legislate  for 
com[)ulsory  powers  ? — Yes,  I  have  stated  that  in 
eflfect,  but  1  have  said  that  I  am  not  prepared 
now  with  any  practical  proposal  as  to  how  we 
can  compel  them  to  comply  wit!i  the  decision. 

2780.  Then  your  State  Board  in  the  first 
instance  was  simply  to  investigate,  recommend, 
and  report  ? — That  is  it. 

2781.  And  you  would  trust  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion  to  infiuence  one  side,  or  both,  to 
come  to  a  reasonable  understanding  ? — That  is 
so  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  dis- 
putes would  be  terminated  very  much  earlier 
than  they  are  now  on  the  average. 

2782.  Is  there  any  other  function  that  you 
would  assign  to  the  Labour  Depaitment  ? — I 
should  not  be  disposed  to-  try  to  saddle  them 
with  further  responsibility  at  present.  I  think 
there  are  other  directions  in  which  they  could 
work,  and  would  work,  after  they  had  found 
their  btaring,  so  to  speak,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise.  At  least,  according  to  the  time 
I  have  devoted  to  the  subject,  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wise,  to  saddle  them 
with  further  responsibility  than  that  suggested 
at  the  outset. 

2783.  Then  you  laid  some  stress  yesterday 
upon  labour  bureaus  in  difierent  centres  ? — Yes. 

2784.  They,  I  think  you  said,  should  be 
affiliated  or  federated  in  the  central  organisation 
of  the  Labour  Department  ? — That  would  be 
one  direction  in  which  I  think  the  Labour 
Department  would  get  to  work.  Either  this 
morning  or  yesterday,  in  reply  to  a  question,  I 
said  in  effect,  I  think,  that  each  town  and  dis- 
trict, each  important  industrial  centre,  should 
have  its  local  officers  at  work  in  direct  communi- 
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cation  with  the  proposed  Labour  Department, 
supplying  that  Board  with  details  of  the  state 
of  aiiairs  re  trade  matters,  rises,  or  probable 
falls  or  difficulties  brewing,  that  should  keep 
them  in  touch  with  everything  of  importance  in 
connexion  with  it,  but  with  regard  to  a  labour 
bureau  for  trying  to  find  employment  I  had  not 
intended  to  tack  that  on  to  it.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  anything  contrary  to  that  being 
done,  but  I  am  not  recommending  that  at  the 
present  stage. 

2785.  You  did  not  mean  then  a  labour  regis- 
ter ? — I  did  not  mean  a  labour  register. 

2786.  You  simply  meant  some  labour  organi- 
sation which  would  be  in  touch  with  the  central 
department  ? — Yes,  which  would  supply  the 
centre  with  all  matters  relating  to  industry  that 
concerned  that  department,  which  would  mean 
this  that  we  should  have  a  guarantee,  as  far 
as  human  affairs  could  be  guaranteed,  that  at 
that  central  Labour  Department  the  officers 
would  be  in  po- session  of  everything  that 
affected  all  those  engaged  in  the  industrial  con- 
cerns  of  the  country,  and  would  be  able  to 
forecast  probable  changes,  and  be  able  to  state 
what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  various  trade.s 
and  in  corresponding  trades  in  other  countries, 
and  then  that  they  should  from  time  to  time  be 
accompanied,  I  should  think,  with  practical 
proposals  as  to  how  the  evil  effects  might  be 
minimised. 

2787.  But  do  you  think  any  Labour  Depart- 
ment could  accurately  foreshadow,  or  approxi- 
mately foreshadow  the  future  of  trude,  even 
almost  in  the  immediate  future  ? — Approxi- 
mately I  think  they  could  do  a  good  deal,  for 
instance,  I  tliiuk,  that  many  now,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  public  of  London,  are  all  at  sea 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  trade  in  London 
itself,  and  they  would  like  to  know  what  the 
state  of  trade  is.  They  hear  of  unemployed 
agitation,  but  they  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  road  and  their 
heads  are  willing  to  follow  if  they  had  the 
chance. 

2788.  But  I  thought  what  you  wanted  to  know 
was  tt  hat  the  state  of  trade  was  going  to  be,  and 
not  what  it  was  ? — Certainly. 

2789.  Now  will  you  tell  me  this.  In  1890 
trade  was  on  the  very  crest  of  the  wave,  so  to 
speak,  and  again  at  the  end  of  that  year  it 
began  to  decline,  do  you  follow  me  ? — Yes. 

2790.  Last  year  our  exports  fell  some  17  or 
18  millions,  and  this  year  they  have  fallen 
further,  probably  20  millions  or  more,  or  will 
do  so.  Now,  that  being  so,  how  do  you  suppose 
any  department  could  foreshadow  such  a  cur- 
tailment of  trade  as  that  which  ensued  imme- 
diately aftei-  the  year  1890  ? — I  think  that  they 
could  forecast,  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy, 
that  which  was  likely  to  haiipen.  Certainly 
they  could  do  it  better  tiian  isolated  groups  not 
in  touch  \\ith  the  general  state  of  trade  could 
do  it,  and  what  1  am  desirous  of  seeing  done  is 
not  the  mere  collecting  of  information,  but  I 
desire  that  that  information  should  be  supplied 
til  those  who  are  likely  to  be  affected.     I  wish 
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that  steps  should  be  taken  to  minimise  the  evil, 
and  this,  I  believe,  would  be  on  all-fours  with 
another  recommendation  I  have  made,  which  is 
that  that  Labour  Department  (1  do  not  think  I 
used  this  phrase  before)  should  do  what  it  could 
to  stimulate  a  common  interest  as  between  em- 
ployer and  worker,  so  that  in  connexion  with 
the  respective  trades  when  fluctuations  took 
place  the  evils  of  those  fluctuations  should  be 
distributed,  if  possible,  over  the  whole  of  the 
trade,  by  which  I  mean  that  instead  of  certain 
men  keeping  on  and  working  oveitinie  and 
some  half-time,  the  evil  should  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  trade. 

279  L  Yes,  I  undei  stand  you  mean  tho  Labour 
Department  should  practically  take  cognisance 
of  everything  connected  with  laboui-  ? — Yes. 

2792.  But  what  reason  would  any  Labour 
Department  have,  or  what  could  any  Labour 
Department  have  done  to  enable  them  to  fore- 
cast, for  instance,  the  failure  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  complete  collapse  through  the 
failure  of  Baring's,  the  tremendous  financial 
disturbance  which  followed  the  failures,  and  the 
financial  disturbance  which  took  place  in  our 
principal  colonies,  and  which  took  place  in  some 
European  countries,  by  which  credit  has  been, 
so  ta  speak,  universally  disturbed,  and  all  trade 
and  enterprise  arrested,  how  could  any  Labour 
Department  foresee  this,  or  how  could  any 
state  of  things  that  you  can  imagine  have 
prevented  it ! — I  rather  think  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  forecast  many  of  these  sudden 
changes  which  appear  to  come  so  rapidly,  but 
which  are  known  to  many  i\rho  are  intimate 
with  the  fact  beforehand  that  they  are  pro- 
bable. But  I  scarcely  think  that  the  Labour 
Department  M^ould  be  allowed  to  deal  with  that 
kind  of  difficulty.  Much,  I  should  imagine 
could  be  done.  I  believe,  as  one  that  has  an 
interest  in  watching  marine  engineering,  that  it 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  are 
observant,  that  after  the  years  1888  and  1889, 
there  was  likely  to  fie  a  steady  decline  with 
regard  to  shipbuilding.  That  was  expected ;  it 
has  come.  It  was  not  made  generally  known, 
and  nobody  has  guarded  against  it.  Employers 
rushed  the  thing  as  best  they  could  to  get  the 
largest  amount  of  trade  that  was  going,  and 
workers  were  equally  indifferent  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  they  made  overtime  when 
they  could,  and  put  up  with  the  consequences 
when  there  was  no  work.  This  indicates  chaos 
which  we  should  try  and  to  organise  against, 
and  I  thnik  that  that  chaos  could  be  reduced  by 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the 
direction  indicated,  supplemented  by  equally 
good  efforts  on  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies 
such  as  the  Trade  Unions,  and,  I  hope,  the  em- 
ployers' associations. 

2793.  No,  but  whab  could  the  Government  or 
the  Labour  Department  have  done  to  prevent 
the  excessive  output  of  marine  engines.  What 
could  they  have  done  as  to  that?— I  feir  that 
thfy  could  do  nothing.  Not  in  such  a  form  of 
department  as  is  probable  in  the  immediate 
future.     Had  it  existed  those  last  five  years,  I 
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do  not  think  it  could  have  done  anything 
towards  preventing  the  falling  off  in  trade,  but 
it  might  have  done  something  in  disseminating 
that  knowledge  and  arresting  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  really  roncerned,  a):d  in 
sxiggesting  practical  proposals  as  to  how  the 
evils  should  be  minimised. 

2794.  Do  you  mean  by  giving  warning  that 
there  was  too  much  shipbuilding  going  on  ? — 
Yes,  and  supplementing  that  with  further  infor- 
mation. 

2795.  But  even  supposing  it  had  been  done  in 
1889,  it  would  not  have  prevented  that  which 
did  happen  in  1890,  that  more  was  built  in 
1890  ? — Quite  so,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  same  trade  opinion  that  would 
call  for  a  Labour  Department  for  such  purposes 
as  I  have  mentioned -would  also  like  to  see  that 
information  used  to  guard  and  ward  off  the 
difficulties,  and  prevent  them  occurring  as  far  as 
possible,  and  I  apprehend  that  once  they  were 
developed  in  this  direction  both  employers  and 
workers  will  take  a  better  view  of  matters  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

2796.  You  seriously  deplore  the  evil  effects 
of  fluctuations  in  trade,  I  take  it  ? — I  do  most 
seriously.     It  is  the  curse  of  the  worker's  life. 

2797.  And  how  do  you  say  they  are  to  be 
prevented,  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  indi- 
vidual ? — That  would  throw, me  again  on  to  the 
coUectivist  organisation  of  industry. 

2798.  No,  it  would  not  in  the  least,  I  cannot 
see  it  ? — Then  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

2799.  For  instance,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  export,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2800.  We  export  to  countries  to  whom  we 
give  credit,  do  we  not  f — Yes. 

2801.  As  long  as  those  countries  are  in  good 
credit  we  send  them  our  goods,  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

2802.  Then  supposing  that  they  got  into  bad 
credit,  and  we  ceased  sending  them  out  goods, 
and  supposing  new  enterprises  should  stop,  for 
instance,  we  are  familiar  with  illustrations  of 
that.  There  are  no  railways  forming  in  South 
America ;  there  are  no  new  enterprises  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  nobody  would 
trust  Spain,  or  build  docks  or  ships  or  railways 
there,  or  in  Portugal.  Therefore  this  cessation 
of  credit  means  a  cessation  of  enterprise,  and  the 
cessation  of  enterprise  means  the  cessation  of 
employment,  does  it  not  ? — That  is  so  under 
nresent  conditions. 

2803.  Those  are  outside  our  own  country  ? — 

Yes. 

2804.  How  are  you.  to  prevent  those 
occurring  ? — I  do  not  see  how  to  prevent  it 
whilst  ordinary  commercial  methods  prevail,  but 
I  do  see,  or  think  I  do,  that  they  would  be  pre- 
vented developing  further  if  coUectivist  piin- 
ciples  prevailed  in  this  and  other  countries. 
More  practically,  tlie  proposal  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  make  at  this  juncture  would  be  this, 
recognising  the  veiy  serious  evils  that  arise  from 
these  sources  to  credit  and  therefore  to  trade,  I 
should  encourage  a  policy  that  would  enable  us 
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to  become  much  more  of  a  food-producing 
country  than  we  ave,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
that  is  quite  possible.  I  am  alive  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  food  produce 
is  grown  in  this  country,  and  I  think  that 
pitiable,  and  I  believe  that  a  good  steadying 
effect  and  one  conducive  to  the  general  well-being 
would  be  brought  about  if  mote  attention  were 
forthwith  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  on 
superior  methods  to  those  on  which  it  is  now 
cultivated. 

2805.  Do  you  think,  with  the  vast  and 
growing  population  here  and  with  the  limited 
area  of  our  soil,  we  can  grow  all  that  we  require 
for  our  own  country  ? — I  do. 

2806.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  ? — About  8  millions,  I  think. 

2807.  Say  10  millions  ?— It  was  11,  actually, 
I  remember.  That  is  as  near  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, because  there  was  no  census. 

2808.  It  has  increased  in  that  time  to  what 
extent  ? — To  40  millions. 

2809.  To  between  30  and  40  millions  ?— ¥or 
the  United  Kingdom. 

2810.  How  do  you  suppose  we  should  have 
been  fed  if  we  bad  trusted  entirely  to  our  own 
limited  area  of  soil  ? — I  understand,  and  from 
such  attention  as  I  have  given  to  agricultural 
matters,  that  even  now  the  soil  in  this  country 
could  be  made  sufficiently  productive  to  supply 
nine-tenths  of  the  food  requirements  of  this 
country.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  produce  as  much  as  that.  I 
recognise  the  advisability  of  some  countries 
keeping  to  manufactures  rather  than  being  food- 
growers,  whilst  other  countries  should  be  rather 
food-growers  than  manufacturing  nations,  and 
with  a  view  to  steadying  the  evils  that  arise 
from  that  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  I 
think  it  necessary  that  the  land  should  be 
brought  under  such  conditions  that  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  for  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  food  produce  for  the  country  being 
produced  in  this  country. 

2811.  But  do  not  you  recognise  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  the  popu- 
lation was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  now, 
the  wisest  men  of  the  country  regarded  every 
child  that  came  to  the  national  board  as  coming 
to  eat  somebody  else's  share  ? — I  do,  and  therein 
they  committed  a  great  error. 

2812.  Now  you  have  an  increased  population, 
increased  to  more  than  three  times  what  it  was 
at  that  time,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
population  consumes  double  what  it  did  then, 
every  man  eats  double  of  what  he  did  then,  or 
nearly,  and  how  do  you  suppose  this  would  have 
been  supplied  by  simply  putting  the  whole 
population  on  the  soil,  as  you  propose,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  quite  mean  that. 

2813.  Then  do  you  mean  if  you  have  a 
system  with  collectivism  (hat  you  should  manu- 
facture for  foreign  countries  ? — With  or  without 
collectivism  the  changes  I  am  proposing  it  seems 
to  me  are  desirable,  and  I  believe  \  ery  likely  to 
come   about.      That   is    that    better   attention 
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should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  land 
already  under  cultivation,  and  much  land  that 
is  not  now  under  cultivation  should  be  brought 
under  cultivation. 

2814.  Possibly  ? — And  I  believe  that  that  will 
contribute  to  the  steadying  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  making  us  less  reliant  on  other 
countries  for  food  produce. 

2815.  Now  I  want  to  lea'l  you  up  to  a  point 
in  which  you  say  that  collectivism  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  humanity,  that  is,  that  it 
would  employ  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
this  country  ? — Yes. 

2816.  You  would  not  wait  for  collectivism 
before  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  would  you  ? 
— Certainly  not.     I  would  proceed  forthwith. 

2817.  Would  you  take  the  woollen  industry, 
for  instance,  of  which  we  have  some  knowledge, 
and  would  you  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  in 
that  industry  to  eight  ? — Yes. 

2818.  You  know  who  our  grent  competitor  is 
in  the  woollen  industry,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  I 
understand  that  we  have  competition  from  the 
Continent  and  from  America. 

2819.  We  have  it  from  France  chiefly.  She 
is  the  great  competitor,  and  we  are  the  greatest 
importers  from  France  of  woollen  goods  ? — Yes. 

2820.  Now  France  bas  just  passed  a  Factory 
Act  which  fixes  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories 
at  11  per  day,  that  is,  66  hours  per  week.  Our 
factories  have  56^  hours  per  week.  Now  sup- 
posing we  brought  them  to  48  hours  per  week 
in  England,  you  cannot  influence  France  by 
doing  that,  and  she  still  remains  with  66,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  Yorkshire  people,  and  how 
are  the  factories  in  Yorkshire  to  be  employed  ? 
— I  believe  that  this  country  has  held  its  own 
commercially,  not  in  spite  of  its  relatively  short 
hours  b;it  largely  because  of  its  relatively  short 
hours,  and  the  capacity  for  production  that  these 
relatively  short  hours  encourage  and  develop, 
and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  advisa- 
bility of  further  reduLtions  in  the  same  direction, 
believing  that  similar  results  will  follow.  I 
have  talked  this  over  quite  recently,  and  many 
times  previously  with  those  earning  their  living 
in  the  Yorkshire  trade.  I  was  doing  it  for  five 
hours  on  Saturday  only  in  a  representative  tex- 
tile district  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  they  jiro 
unanimously  of  opinion — I  will  not  say  all,  but 
by  a  very  large  majority  the  workers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  hours  should 
be  reduced  a-s  suggested,  and  they  think  that  no 
evil  effects  would  follow  from  an  international 
point  of  view 

282  L  You  mean  a  reduction  of  hours  in  the 
woollen  mills  to  48  houi-s,  whilst  the  French 
woollen  mills  are  running  66  ? — Quite  so.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  would  not 
influence  France.  I  alwavs  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  the  workers  of  France  are  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  workers  in  this  country 
are.  They  are  demanding  reductions  of  working 
hours,  and  anything  that  we  do  therefore  does 
affect  them.  It  stimulates  them  to  travel  in  the 
same  direction. 


Ml".  Mundella — continued. 

2822.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  legislation  for 
more  than  20  years  past,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  bring  down  the  hours  of  labour  in  this 
country  to  56^  ? — Yes. 

2823.  For  20  years  that  has  been  in  operation, 
and  France,  which  is  a  country  of  universal 
suffrage,  has  been  agitating  for  changes  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  even  within  the  last 
foitnight  they  have  come  down  to  66.  You  are 
aware  of  that  ? — Yes. 

2824.  And  you  think,  notwithstanding  that, 
that  we  might  safely,  under  those  circumstances, 
go  straight  away  and  reduce  the  hours  to  48  ? — 
Yes. 

2825.  And  you  think  that  we  should  produce 
as  much  as  they  do  in  66  ? — We  should  hold  our 
own  compatibly. 

2826.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  holding  our 
own,  should  we  produce  as  mucli  at  as  low  a 
price  ? — I  believe  we  shoukl  be  able  to  continue 
with  the  same  proportion  of  trade  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I  had  a  return  from 
Yorkshire,  which  I  received  thismorning,showing 
that  the  exports  last  year  were  greater  than  in 
previous  years. 

2827.  Exports  of  what  ? — Of  woollen  goods 
from  Yorkshire,  Huddersfield  especially. 

2828.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  export  of 
woollen  goods  for  last  year  were  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  that  is  not  so  ? — I  have  not 
the  figures  by  me. 

2829.  You  must  have  been  misinformed, 
because  it  is  a  mistake.  But  are  you  aware  that 
last  year  we  imported  more  woollen  goods  to  the 
extent  of  between  five  and  six  millions  from 
France  ? — I  do  not  know  the  amount,  but  I  take 
my  stand  upon  this,  that  our  ca['acity  to  produce 
in  the  48  hours  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  French  under  their  present  system. 

2830.  You  say  that  we  should  produce  as 
much  in  48  hours  as  they  do  in  66  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2831.  1  do  not  think  you  committed  yourself 
in  regard  to  this  particular  trade  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  idea  that  you  could  put  on  an  additional 
shift  ? — Oh,  no;  I  have  made  no  limitation  of  that 
kind,  but  I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  necessary. 

2832.  Or  if  necessary  the  worker  might 
receive  only  the  saine  sum  per  piece  that  he  is 
now  receiving,  or  the  same  sum  per  hour  that  he 
is  now  receiving.  You  held  yourself  free,  as  I 
understand,  to  meet  any  such  difficulties  as  are 
now  being  pointed  out,  if  necessary,  simply  by 
the  workers  receiving  for  the  diminisl  ed  hours 
a  diminished  payment,  if  that  is  inevitable,  and 
for  enabling  the  mill  or  machine  to  turn  out  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  at  ))resent  by  an 
additional  shift  of  workers,  tl  e  main  view  bein>i 
to  draw  into  employment  a  suitable  number  of 
those  w  ho  aie  now  not  at  work  at  all,  is  that  so  ? 
— I  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  that, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  ^ay  thjit  I  really  believe 
that  one  shift  would  be  ample — one  shift  well 
conducted  on  the  48  hours'  system,  and  work  only 
conducted  during  the  day  and  not  in  the  night. 
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■would  enable  Yorkshire  to  do  quite  as  much  as 
they  are  doing  now,  and  as  efficiently  as  they  are 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

2833.  But  Yorkshire  is  very  badly  employed 
now,  is  not  it  ? — Some  part  of  it. 

2834.  And  a  great  deal  of  machinery  is  stand- 
ing idle  ? — Yes. 

2835.  And  there  is  a  large  importation  of 
woollen  goods  from  France  ? — Yes. 

2836.  And  now  it  is  the  fact  that  with  reduced 
hours  of  labour  they  are  in  France  still  15  per 
cent,  longer  than  the  Yorkshire  hours  ? — Yes. 

2837.  And  yet  you  propose  to  make  them  25 
per  cent,  longer  than  the  Yorkshire  hours,  is 
not  that  so  ? — I  face  it  all,  yes ;  distinctly,  yes. 

2838.  And  the  rates  of  wages  are  more  than 
25  per  cent,  less,  so  that  your  contention  is  that 
with  an  import  of  five  or  sis  millions  a  year  of 
woollen  goods  from  France  into  Yorkshire  with 
France  working  25  per  cent,  longer  hours  at  25 
per  cent,  lower  wages,  that  would  not  interfere 
at  all  with  our  English  trade  ? — It  would  not 
jeopardise  the  Englisli  trade. 

28S9.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the 
imports  from  France  ? — It  might  temporarily, 
but  it  would  not  jeopardise  the  English  trade. 

Mr.  Burt. 

2840.  I  understood  you  to  put  the  reduction 
of  hours  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  absorbing  the  unemployed  ? — Not 
mainly ;  that  is  one  of  three  very  important 
questions.  I  put  that  first.  I  think  I  may  say 
prinjarily,  but  not  mainly. 

2841.  Primarily? — Yes. 

2842.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  any 
shortening  of  the  hours,  say,  to  eight  per  day, 
would  affect  very  variously  different  trades  1 — 
The  effect  would  be  very  different. 

2843.  In  some  trades,  probably  in  many,  but 
in  some  at  any  rate,  it  might  not  at  all  lessen 
the  amount  produced  per  man  per  hour  ? — Quite 
so. 

2844.  And  therefore  so  far  as  these  particular 
trades  go,  whether  they  are  many  or  few, 
no  unemployed  would  be  absorbed  ? — Thg,t  is 
so. 

2845.  You  spoke  of  the  eight  hours  per  day, 
or  48  hours  per  week.  They  do  not  necessarily 
mean  the  same  thing,  do  they  ? — No,  they  do 
not. 

2846.  And  I  suppose  you  put  it  purposely 
that  way  with  the  object  of  leaving  a  certain 
latitude  in  particular  cases,  so  that  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  might  be  worked  in  some 
trades,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances  ? — 
Exactly  that. 

2847.  You  also  spoke  of  trade  and  local  option, 
and  I  understood  from  that,  that,  even  in  con- 
nexion with  the  same  trade  where  through  certain 
local  circumstances  there  may  be  a  desire  to  \)e 
exempt  from  any  system,  whatever  it  might  be, 
you  would  allow  there  an  exemption  as  to  the 
eight  hours,  for  instance,  provided  a  very  large 
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majority  of  the  workmen  thought  that  that 
limitation  of  the  hours  would  injuriously  affect 
them  ? — I  have  not  even  proposed  that  they 
should  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  asking  for 
exemption.  I  have  proposed  a  plan  whereby 
those  who  desire  for  it  must  ask  for  it. 

2848.  You  did.  That  is  to  say,  municipal  or 
representative  bodies  ? — -That  is  so. 

2849.  So  that  really  it  would  not  come  into 
operation  at  all  until  they  took  the  initiative 
and  applied  for  it  ? — That  is  the  method  I  have 
proposed. 

Mr.  Trow. 

2850.  You  would  not  affect  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  performed  in  the  hours,  would  you  1 
— Oh,  no  ;  I  woulil  encourage  a  larger  production, 
providing  it  could  be  done  under  fair  conditions. 

2851.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  48 
hours'  principle  is  adopted  in  one  engineering 
firm  in  Sunderland  ? — Yes,  I  am, 

2852.  Are  you  also  aware  that  the  amount 
per  man  per  hour  is  more  than  under  the  53 
hours'  system  ? — I  am  aware  that  the  employer 
has  said  so. 

2853.  And  you  accept  his  statement  ? — I  do. 
I  think  it  is  quite  right,  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  said  it. 

2854.  Then  where  comes  in  the  absorbing  of 
the  unemployed  ? — It  does  not  come  in  at  all. 

2855.  Do  not  you  think  the  same  would  ajiply 
to  all  industries,  unless  you  limit  the  quantity 
of  work  ? — No,  I  should  be  glad  if  it  would.  I 
would  go  on  then  for  another  reduction. 

2856.  Now,  you  told  us  that  reducing  the 
hours  to  54  or  53  did  not  absorb  any  of  the 
unemployed  ?  —  Yes,  it  did ;  not  veiy  many, 
because  overtime  was  permitted,  which  I  pro- 
posed should  be  abolished. 

2857.  Mr.  Swift  and  others  did  not  state  that. 
They  said  the  trade  changed,  so  that  they  could 
not  tell  what  the  effect  was,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  said  that  as  much  work  was  being 
perfoimed  in  the  54  or  53  hours  as  was  pre- 
viously performed  in  the  longer  hours  I — Yes. 

2858.  Just  one  word  with  respect  to  indus- 
trial partnership  and  profit-sharing ;  you  believe 
in  industrial  partnerships  and  profit-sharing,  do 
you  ? — I  do.  I  guarded  myself  concerning 
profit-sharing  by  saying  that  I  had  known 
cases  where  evil  has  followed,  and  it  may 
follow  again. 

2859.  Take  the  industrial  partnerships.  I 
suppose  the  wages  of  the  workmen  will  depend 
upon  whether  there  are  any  profits  to  be  divided 
or  not  in  an  industrial  partnership  ? — Certainly. 

2860.  They  will  have  to  accept  a  share  of  the 
loss  as  well  as  the  profits  ? — Yes,  1.  want  to  see 
the  worker  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  an  industry. 

2861.  And  if  the  industrial  partnership  meets 
with  severe  competition  outside,  which  it  must 
necessarily  do,  and  if  there  are  no  profits  to  be 
divided,  1  suppose  the  men  will  accept;  a  less 
rate  of  wages  ? — ^They  would  not  be  qualified 
to  work  on  the  industrial  partnership  plan  if 
they  were  not.     They  would  resent  it  in  many 
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instauces,  undoubtedly.  ITiat  would  depend 
upon  their  education ;  1  mean  upon  their  general 
make-up,  and  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
general  question,  and  the  desirability  of  sticking 
to  a  plan  when  they  had  endorsed  it  once. 

2862.  You  would  go  upon  the  fair  principle 
that  we  should  recognise  the  rights  of  those 
who  own  the  manufacturing  industries,  and 
take  them  off  their  hands,  and  purchase  them  at 
a  certain  value  ?— Under  existing  conditions  I 
recognise  every  right  as  respected  by  tlie  law, 
and  I  would  change  it  in  a  fair  way.  I  iidght 
consider  it  necessary  to  detract  from  the  value 
in  a  number  of  instances,  but  I  think  I  can 
properly  reply  to  the  question  by  saying,  yes. 

2863.  I  do  not  care  how  much  you  detract, 
so  that  you  recognise  the  right.  Then  I  suppose 
we  should  have  (I  say  we,  and  I  mean  the  work- 
men) to  get  the  capital  somewhere  to  buy  the 
present  propiietors  out,  is  not  that  so  ? — That 
would  be  one  method  of  getting  control,  but  not 
the  only  method. 

2864.  But  if  we  recognise  tlieir  right,  and  if 
we  want  to  purchase,  I  suppose  they  would 
have  a  voice  in  making  the  bargain,  and  in  saying 
as  to  whether  they  would  sell  it  or  otherwise  ? — I 
am  not  clear  now  as  to  whether  j'ou  are  fixing 
attention  upon  one  particular  industrial  concern, 
or  whether  you  are  dealing  with  the  industry 
generally. 

2865.  With  the  industry  generally  ? — Then 
as  to  the  industry  generally,  I  shall  replj  this 
way,  that  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  take 
such  action  as  would  enable  the  workers  them- 
selves to  develop  side  by  side  with  existing 
concerns,  corresponding  industrial  establishments 
which  may  possibly  monopolise  the  trade. 

2866.  But  would  not  it  be  much  better  to 
acquire  the  present  manufactures  and  industries, 
than  to  get  capital  to  erect  new  ones,  and  come 
into  competition  ? — If  it  would  be  much  better 
I  should  certainly  favour  its  being  done,  but 
whether  it  would  be  much  better  or  not  would 
depend  upon  the  state  of  advancement  of  the 
machinery,  &c.,  that  was  being  utilised,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  a  transfer  could  be  made. 

2867.  I  suppose  we  should  require  capital  to 
work  a  new  competing  factory  ? — Yes,  we  should 
at  least  require  sustenance  for  the  workers 
whilst  they  were  doing  that  which  was  for  the 
time  unproductive. 

2868.  We  should  have  to  get  capital  ? — Yes. 

2869.  And  to  get  that  capital  we  must  pro- 
vide first  of  all  interest  upon  the  capital  I — • 
CL-rtainly,  while  present  conditions  prevail. 

2870.  And  that  would  be  the  first,  claim  upon 
the  wealth  produced  hy  the  labour  of  those 
employed  ? — ^Again  I  ?ay,  yes ;  while  present 
conditions  prevail. 

Mr.  Ahraham,. 

2871.  Have  you  in  your  mind  that  the  State 
Board  which  you  propose  should  not  interfere 
before  a  strike  takes  place  ? — Bffore  a  strike 
takes  place.  I  should  Hke  it  to  interfere  by 
being  invited ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  should 
recommend  it  to  interfere  if  uninvited,  because 


Mr.  Ahraham — continued. 

it    would    probably    be    resented    and    create 
friction. 

2872.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  Board  existing  and  having  power 
to  interfere  after  a  certain  time  would  tie  the 
means  of  inducing  or  of  giving  some  reason  for 
employers  and  workmen  not  doing  their  best,  as 
it  were,  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and  that 
thereby  it  would  create  strikes  instead  of  pre- 
venting them  ? — I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  it  would  minimise,  and  not 
increase,  the  number  of  disputes. 

2873.  You  do  not  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  Board  existing,  then,  would  increase 
the  tendency  to  create  disputes  ?— I  do  not  think 
so.  There  might  be  a  tendency,  I  think,  in  the 
make-up  of  certain  individuals  that  way,  but  it 
woulil  be  met  again  by  a  still  stronger  tendency 
to  have  a  steadying  influence,  and  a  stronger 
tendency,  I  mean,  on  the  part  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  industrially  connected,  so  that 
whilst  it  would  increase  it  with  one  section,  with 
a  much  larger  proportion  it  would  decrease  it, 

2874.  That  would  be  a  safeguard  against 
increasing  the  possibility  of  nn  increased  number 
of  strikes  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfov/r. 

2875.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  universal  eight 
hours'  day  was  established,  and  let  us  further 
suppose  that  you  are  right  in  believing  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  unem- 
ployed :  would  a  shorter  dixy  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  want  of  work  ? — No. 

2876.  What  is  irregularity  of  employment 
caused  by  ? — By  the  production,  for  the*  time 
being,  being  greater  than  the  demand  for  the 
time  being. 

2877.  By  fluctuations  in  trade  ? — Fluctuations 
in  trade. 

2878.  To  which  ma,y  be  added  other  caises 
as  well,  such  as  the  displacing  of  labour  bv 
machinery  ?— Yes.  I  thought  that  was  the 
cause  you  had  in  your  mind  principally,  when  I 
replied  so  pointedly,  and  I  had  better  state  my 
vjew  more  fully.  I  think  macldneiy  will  still 
be  further  developed,  and  there  will  soon  come  a 
time  when  there  will  be  a  surplus  population 
again  if  the  eight  hours'  day  is  brought  about. 

2879.  Another  c  ise  of  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment is  the  influx  of  agricultural  labourers 
mto  the  towns,  is  not  that-  so  ?— That  is  one 
cause. 

2880.  And  again  there  is  always  a  certain 
number  of  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  sickness 
or  infirmity  or  through  their  own  fault  ?— Yes. 

2881.  Now  would  any  of  those  causes  of 
uncertainty  of  employment  be  affectel  by  a 
shorter  day  ?— Yes  ;  the  cause  that  you  mention 
concerning  agricultural  men  coming  into  the 
towns.  I  believe  that  regulating  the  working 
hours  of  the  farm  labourers  would  enable  a  larger 
number  to  get  on  t'  e  land  by  affording  them  an 
outlet  for  their  energies  in  the  rural  districts  as 
distinct  fro'ii  the  towns. 

2882.  There  is  no  need  to  pursue  that  part  of 
the  question,  but  as  to  the  other  causes,  they 
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would  not  be  '  affected,  would  they? — Sickness, 
you  mean,  or  a  man's  own  faMf,  a  man's  care- 
lessness, that  is  ? 

2883.  Yes  ? — I  do'  not  see  how  the  eight 
hours  would  prevent  a  man  behaving  foolishly. 

2884.  If  any  lelief  to  the  unemployed  were 
obtained  by  the  establishment  of  aa  eight 
houis'  day  that  would  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case  only  temporarily  ? — Only  temporaiily. 

2885.  And  unless  you  are  further  prepared  to 
reduce  the  hours  from  eiglit  to  seven,  and  from 
seven  to.  six,  this  particular  advantage  which  you 
anticipate  from  a  reduction  of  the  hours  would 
presently  be  exhausted  ? — I  would  advocate  that, 
or  raising  the  general  standard  oF  living  so  th  it 
we  should  consume  according  to  our  capacity 
to  produce  in  eight  hours. 

2886.  In  other  wonJs,  unless  some  other 
cause  came  in  to  prevent  that  uncertainty  of 
employment,  this  expedient  is  not  one  which 
you  could  indefinitely  repeat  ? — No,  that  is  not 
so. 

2887.  You  mention  two  objects  which  are 
to  be  gained  by  this  limitation  of  the  hours, 
apart  from  the  advantage  of  additional  leisure. 
The  first  is  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  second  the  raising  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

2888.  Now  lei  me  first  suppose  that  the 
limitation  of  hours  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  aggregate  produce,  would  there  then  be  any 
absorption  of  the  unemployed  ? — No. 

2889.  Or  any  raising  of  wages  ? — Possibly  not 
the  raising  of  wages.     Wages  might  be  raised. 

2890.  How  would  it  affect  wages  ? — It  might 
affect  wages  in  this  way,  that  if,  as  in  some 
cases  happens,  the  workers  are  unable  to  make 
what  they  consider  a  proper  demand  effectually 
to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  the  work  they 
perform  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of 
the  workless  for  work,  then  the  absorption  of 
those  who  were  workless  into  the  ranks  of  those 
who  work,  and  thus  taking  away  their  compe- 
tition, would  enable  the  workers  '  then  to  make 
an  effectual  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  pay. 

2891.  But  I  thought  you  said  in  the  case  we 
were  supposing  there  would  be  no  absorption  of 
the  unemployed  ? — In  that  case,  no  ;  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  men  to  raise  the  wages. 

2892.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  result 
is  to  diminish  the  aggregate  produce,  would  that 
have  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  unemployed  ? — 
I  should  certainly  think  not.  It  would  not 
absorb  them. 

2893.  Then  how  is  it  that  you  expect  the 
absorption  of  the  unemployed  to  take  place  ? — 
Because  I  expect  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
produce. 

2894.  Then  may  I  take  it  that,  unless  there 
should  be  a  greater  produce  resulting  from  tl)e 
limitation  of  the  hours,  you  think  there  will  be 
no  absorption  of  the  surplus  labour  ? — No,  I  do 
not  make  that  as  a  general  statement.  I  think 
it  is  (juite  likely  that  w  ith  no  higher  production 
there  would  be  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed 
by  distributing  tiie  work  now  done  over  a  larger 
number. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

2895.  I  am  supposing  now  that  the  aggregate 
produce  is  diminished,  the  expected  absorptioin 
of  the  unemployed  not  having  yet  taken  place. 
Let  us  merely  take  absorbing  the  unemployed, 
and  let  us  merelj'  take  those  in  employment  now, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  in 'consequence  of  the 
limitation  of  hours  their  produce  Is  reduced, 
would  that  bring  in  the  unemployed,  the  wages 
of  thdse  now  in  work  remaining  the  same  1 — I 
fear  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question.  No, 
certainly,  there  would  be  no  absorption  again. 

Mr.  Dale. 

2896.  Do  you  quite  understand  the  question  ? 
— Yes  ;  let  me  repeat  it.  I  understand  that ;  I 
am  asked,  supposing  that  the  eight  hours  is 
applied  to  those  who  are  now  working,  and  that 
the  net  produce  is  proportionately  less,  is  that 
the  question  ? 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

2897.  Yes  ? — If  we  can  get  along  with  that 
less  produce. 

Mr.  Bale. 

2898.  The  question  is,  if  the  produce  is  con- 
sequently proportionately  lessened,  would  there 
be  absorpti(m  ? — I  am  answering  by  saying  that 
if  we  can  get  along  with  that  less  produce,  there 
would  be  no  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

2899.  Would  you  confidently  expect  the  un- 
employed to  be  absorbed  ? — I  would. 

2900.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  that 
expectation  ? — On  the  grounds  I  have  stated. 

2901.  Even  though  the  aggregate  produce  is 
decreased  by  a  reduction  of  hours  ? — But  the 
aggregate  produce  would  be  increased.  Am  I 
bound  to  discuss  a  state  of  affairs  where  it  must 
not  be  increased  ;  do  you  wish  to  pin  me  to  a 
state  of  affairs  where  there  is  not  to  be  an 
increase. 

2902.  I  am  asking  you  to  consider  an  abstract 
case.  At  present  let  us  suppose  that  the  aggregate 
produce  is  diminished  by  a  limitation  of  hours,  in 
that  case  how  do  you  expect  there  woiild  be  any 
absorption  of  the  unemployed  to  follow  ? — You 
are  supposing  a  case  to  which  I  can  reply,  by 
saying  only  that  I  do  not  see  that  there  would 
be  any  absorption  of  the  unemployed  under  such 
conditions,  but  those  conditions  are  impossible  ; 
therefore  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
conditions  would  be  such  actually  as  that  there 
would  be  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

2903.  Do  yvU  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  should  result  in  a  limita- 
tion of  the  produce  ? — Again,  will  you  repeat  that 
question  ? 

2904.  I  am  supposing  that  in  consequence  of 
the  hours  of  work  being  reduced,  the  output  per 
worker  is  reduced,  and  therefore  the  aggregate 
produce  is  smaller ;  that  is  not  an  extravagant 
supposition,  is  it  ? — It  is  not. 

2905.  That,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  universal  eight  hours'  day  ?— 
Yes. 

C  c  3 
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2906.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the 
unemployed  would  thereupon  be  absorbed  1 — 
There  would  be  no  such  absorption,  but  my  con- 
tention is  this,  that  the  produce  now  would  still 
be  required.  I  should  say,  and  I  have  said  defi- 
nitely already,  tbat  there  would  be  a  larger 
demand,  not  a  less  demand.  Your  questions  to 
me,  I  understand,  are  based  upon  this,  that  there 
might  be  a  less  demand,  because  if  there  was  a 
greater  demand,  or  if  the  same  demand  existed, 
then  there  would  be  the  same  supply,  I  take  it. 

2907.  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  question 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  put  it  once  more.  A  limitation 
of  hours,  I  am  supposing,  would  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  output  of  each  worker,  and 
therefore  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate  jiroduce, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
such  an  effect  would  be  followed  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  those  who  are  at  present  unemployed  ? — 
I  certainly  do  think  it  would  be  followed  by  an 
absorption  to  bring  the  standard  of  produce  up 
to  present  requirements. 

2908.  Now  I  understand.  That  is  the  answer 
which  I  expected  you  to  give,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  answer  wbich  you  have  given  already  in 
your  paper  ? — I  have  given  that  answer  three 
or  four  times  over  in  my  paper  already  and 
here. 

2909.  But  not  to  me  just  now  ? — No ;  I  have 
not  given  it  to  you. 

2910.  It  is  generally  held  by  economists  that 
the  demand  for  work  comes  from  the  produce 
of  work.  If  the  aggregate  produce  is  diminished, 
where  is  the  demand  for  additional  labour  to 
come  from,  and  how  is  it  to  be  paid  for  ? — I 
thought  I  had  made  it  clear  in  my  previous 
replies  to  many  questioners,  that  by  reducing 
the  working  hours  and  keeping  the  output  per 
man  practically  at  what  it  is  for  the  time  being, 
which  is  what  I  anticipate  would  happen,  then 
in  order  to  keep  the  production  up  to  its  present 
standard,  there  must  necessarily  be  an  absorption 
of  the  unemployed,  because  their  energy  would 
he  required  to  keep  the  present  standard  up. 

2911.  But  how  is  their  labour  to  be  paid  for 
if  the  aggregate  produce  is  less  ? — I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  state  of  affairs  where  the  aggregate  pro- 
duce would  be  less. 

2912.  Are  you  not  assuming  that  the  unem- 
ployed are  already  absorbed  >a  hen  you  say  you 
cannot  understand  the  aggregate  produce  being 
less.  My  question  to  you  is,  how  could  it  come 
about  that  they  should  be  absorbed  at  all  ?  You 
start  with  a  reduced  produce ;  how  would  that 
reduced  produce  create  an  additional  demand 
for  labour? — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I 
should  be  unable  to  grasp  the  drift  of  your 
question.  As  I  grasp  it,  it  is  this.  You  fix  me 
to  a  state  of  aflairs  where  the  present  produce  of 
the  country  shall  not  be  equalled  as  the  result  of 
a  change  in  working  hours,  that  is,  a  change  in 
working  hours  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  now  at  work,  but  as  I  am  assuming, 
and  have  assumed  right  through,  and  it  seems 
tome  to  be  perfectly  rational  that  the  present 
demand  will  continue,  then  to  meet  that  demand 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
and  supply  the  deficiency  not  supplied  by  those 
who  are  now  working  the  unemployed  would  be 
brought  in. 

2913.  But  how  could  their  demand  be  an  effec- 
tive demand,  unless  there  was  purchasing  power 
to  pay  for  the  labour? — It  would  not  be  an  effective 
demand  unless  they  had  purchasing  power,  and 
that  would  come  largely  from  profits,  in  some 
cases  from  interest  and  in  other  cases  from  rent. 
It  might  possibly  be  by  sharing  in  the  wages 
alreadj'  taken. 

2914.  Then  I  understand  your  reply  to  be 
this,  that  the  payment  for  the  additional  labour, 
and  perhaps  even,  as  I  gather  from  your  paper, 
for  increased  wages  for  those  who  are  working 
at  present  would  be  derived  from  capitalists' 
profits  ? — Largely,  yes. 

2915.  How  would  you  secure  this  larger  sliare 
of  profits  ? — By  the  organised  demand  made  by 
the  workers. 

2916.  But  that  would  be  successful  ■  only 
through  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed, 
so  that  the  argument  travels  in  a  circle. 
How  do  you  secure  an  additional  share  of 
profits  ? — I  have  stated  very  distinctly  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  absorption  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  keep  production  up  to  its  present 
standard ;  if,  as  you  laid  down,  the  output  of 
those  now  working  would,  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, be  less  than  it  is,  then,  to  keep  the 
production  up  to  its  present  standard,  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  workers  must  certainly  be 
required. 

2917.  But  what  guarantee  have  you  that  that 
production  must  be  kept  up  to  its  present 
standard  ? — Because  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  present 
demand,  but  a  very  considerable  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  an  increased  demand 
for  that  which  is  now  latent. 

2918.  In  that  case,  as  far  as  I  understand,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  labour  of  the  unemployed 
will  create  a  demand  for  itself,  and  pay  for  itself  ? 
— That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

2919.  But  if  so,  why  does  not  that  occur 
already  ? — Because  of  the  sectional  control  of 
industry. 

2920.  But  the  sectional  control  of  industry  is 
to  continue  with  shorter  hours  ? — It  is  likely  to 
continue  modified  by  shorter  hours.  The 
sectional  control  will  be  placed  proportionately 
under  general  control,  or  will  be  controlled 
under  general  conditions  to  a  greater  extent 
than  now  by  the  application  of  such  a  measure 
as  that  proposed,  and  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  now  have  a  latent  demand  to  give 
effect  to  that  demand. 

2921.  But  how  will  that  come  about? — By 
their  absorption.     The  markets  exist  now. 

2922.  Are  you  not  arguing  in  a  circle  again, 
seeing  this  absorption  of  the  unemployed  is  the 
very  thing  in  question  ?  I  ask,  how  is  that  to 
be  brought  about,  and  you  answer  in  effect  it  is 
to  be  brought  about  by  itself  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  have  said  that.  At  present,  production  does 
not  depend  upon  the  unemployed.  At  present, 
demand  does  not  depend  upon  the  unemployed. 
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An  effective  demand  exists,  because  there  are 
certain  channels  through  which  comes  the  de- 
mand which  is  independent  almost  of  our  unem- 
ployed. Supposing  the  conditions  were  such 
that  those  weie  unable  to  give  more  than  eight- 
ninths  of  the  supply  required ;  then  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  demand 
will  not  still  continue,  1  have  said  that  there 
will  be  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed  to  give 
the  additional  one  ninth,  which  seems  to  me 
perfectly  rational. 

2923.  I  pass  from  that  point,  and  I  will  re- 
turn once  more  to  your  belief  that  the  workers 
•will  be  able  by  this  change  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  profits  than  they  do  at  present.  Does  not 
that  involve  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible 
to  diminish  the  remuneration  of  capital  without 
any  effect  on  capital  itself  ? — It  does. 

2924.  And  you  believe  that  ? — I  do. 

2925.  I  can  understand  that  to  some  extent 
this  should  be  so  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  capital  locked  up  in  existing  concerns.  But 
do  you  believe  it  also  would  be  true  in  the  case 
of  free  capital  ? — Yes,  I  do.  What  I  understand 
I  am  committing  myself  to  in  saying  I  do  is 
this,  that  there  will  be  a  less  reward  to  capital, 
in  the  shape  of  less  profit. 

2926.  Do  you  think  that  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  it  in  this  country  ? — It  will  have  no 
adverse  effect,  as  far  as  I  can  j  udge. 

2927.  You  do  ]iot  think  it  will  drive  capital 
abroad  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2928.  You  do  not  think  it  would  tend  to 
check  enterprise  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2929.  What  reasons  have  you  for  that  view  ? 
It  is  not  a  view  he'd  by  most  econontiists  ? 
— Because  arguments  of  this  nature  have  been 
tried  before,  but  they  have  been  rebutted  by 
arguments  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  now 
advanced,  and  the  result  is  that  it  gives  me 
ground  for  expressing  a  hope  that  the  same 
result  will  follow.  There  has  been  no  detri- 
mental effect  in  that  shape,  or  by  interfering 
with  or  dislocating  the  industries  of  this  country 
hitherto. 

2930.  To  what  occasions  do  you  refer? — To 
the  nine  hours'  day  being  substituted  for  the.  ten 
hours'  day. 

2931.  I  understand  you  to  lay  down  the  broad 
proposition  that  you  can  diminish  the  remunera- 
tion of  capital  without  fear  of  driving  it  away. 
Was  the  remuneration  of  capital  diminished  at 
the  period  you  refer  to  ? — The  same  wages  were 
obtained  for  the  shorter  working  day. 

2932.  But  I  understand  you  to  hold  that  the 
shorter  day  would  rather  increase  produce  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  said  so ;  but  I  have  also  held  that 
in  many  trades  the  first  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production,  because  there 
would  not  be  the  same  output  under  the  eight 
hours  as  under  the  nine  hours. 

2933.  You  base  your  view  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  driving  capital  away  on  the  ground  of 
experience  ? — On  the  ground  of  experience,  and 
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on  calculations  as  to  the  remuneration,  that  now 
goes  to  capital,  and  what  they  would  be  likely 
to  get  if  they  took  their  capital  elsewhere. 

2934.  Now  supposing  you  are  right  in  your 
contention,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  State 
passing  a  law  to  raise  wages  ?  That  also  would 
diminish  profits,  would  it  not  ? — There  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  it  save  the  demand.  The 
State  would  not  be  likely  to  do  it  unless  there 
was  a  demand  for  it  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  demand. 

2935.  But  if  you  believe  that  encroachments 
might  be  made  on  the  profits  of  capital  without 
drivinu'  it  away,  why  not  take  that  particular 
method  ? — Because  it  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me. 

2936.  What  are  the  objections  ? — To  j-aise  the 
standard  of  living  it  is  more  desirable  that  in- 
creased leisure  should  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
economic  capacity  to  consume  should  be  met  as 
'the  result  of  the  conditions  of  that  increased 
leisure. 

2937.  Why  not  adopt  both  measures  ? — 
Because  it  is  found,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found 
in  the  future,  to  be  equal  to  Tihe  occasion  to 
obtain  it  in  the  one  direction,  leaving  it 
for  the  voluntary  organisations  to  deal  with 
wages. 

2938.  But  I  apprehend  that  if  you  could  you 
would  deprive  capital  of  its  profits  altogether  ? 
— Yes,  ultimately. 

2939.  On  your  principles  why  not  at  once  ? — 
Because  the  people  themselves  are  not  prepared 
to  endorse  such  a  proposal. 

2940.  Do  they  object  to  it  on  ethical  grounds  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  ;  they  are  themselves  capitalistic 
in  their  nature. 

2941.  They  consider  that  it  would  be  robbery 
to  absorb  the  capitalists'  profit  by  a  law  raising 
the  wages,  but  not  robbery  to  absorb  profits  by 
the  action  of  their  trade  organisations  ? — No, 
they  do  not  take  that  view ;  they  are  not  prepared 
to  utilise  their  trade  organisations  to  take  from 
the  employer  all  the  profit  that  goes  to  the 
employer.  They  are  of  opinion,  as  to  a  section 
of  course,  that  a  certain  rate  of  profit  should  be 
given  to  the  employers,  and  they  are  not 
proposing  to  take  that  from  them  by  means  of 
trade  organisations. 

2942.  Then  I  understand  your  view  to  be 
this :  that  whereas  there  is  no  objection  to 
encroaching  upon  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  even 
till  no  profits  whatever  are  left,  so  far  as  the 
economic  effect  is  concerned,  nevertheless  a 
certain  measure  of  mercy  is  extended  by  the 
workers  to  the  capitalist,  and  they  do  not 
desire  to  gain  all  the  advantages  they  might 
gain  ? — They  are  not  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  gain  all  the  profits  that  go  to  the  employer, 
the  bulk  of  them  are  not,  but  there  is  an 
increasing  proportion  who  are  so  disposed. 

2943.  How  is  it  that  a  strike  for  a  rise  of 
wages  ever  fails  'i — Ever  fails  ? 

2944.  Yes  ? — It  fails  for  a  thousand  reasons ; 
there  iis  the  incapacity  of  the  men  to  hold  out 
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long  enough,  which  is  the  general  reason,  and 
they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  starvation, 
and  the  employer  is  not. 

2945.  Are  there  not  deeper  reasons :  do  you 
think  that  is  the  only  reason  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I 
think  there  are  a  thousand  reasons,  but  that  is 
the  principal  one. 

2946.  I  will  just  ask  one  more  question 
on  this  subject  to  make  sure  that  I  under- 
stand you :  Do  you  believe  that  a  law  to  raise 
wages  would  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  no  effect 
upon  the  accumulation  of  capital,  no  matter  how 
great  the  encroachments  made  by  such  a  law 
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upon  the  profits  of  capital  might  be  ?^I  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  if  such  a  proposed  law 
were  to  try  to  take  from  capitalists  such  a 
proportion  of  their  profits  that  they  thought 
they  could  do  better  elsewhere  under  different 
conditions,  then  it  would  aflfect  capital  un- 
doubtedly. 

2947.  Might  not  that  contingency  arise  if 
profits  were  diminished  by  shortening  the  hours? 
—That  contingency  might  arise,  but  that 
contingency  is  not  likely  to  arise. 

2948.  Then  the  question  is  after  all  one  of 
degree  ?— That  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock, 
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Mr.  Tom  Mann,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  further  examined. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfoun 

2949.  At  the  close  of  yesterday's  sitting,  I 
was  cross-examining  you  on  the  views  which 
you  hold  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  general 
limitation  of  hours  on  employment  and  wages  ? 
—Yes. 

2950.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  re- 
capitulate the  positions  which  I  understand  you 
to  take  up.  You  say  that  apart  from  a  desire 
for  more  leisure  working  men  advocate  a  legal 
eight  hours'  day,  because  they  believe  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  unemployed,  and 
raising  wages  ? — Yes.  That  is  looking  at  the 
subject  in  the  aggregate,  not  sectionally. 

2951.  Now,  in  order  to  te.st  the  grounds  of 
that  belief,  I  asked  you  to  ronsider  particular 
cases  of  the  problem,  and  to  tell  me  in  each  case 
whether  the  expected  result  would  follow,  and  if 
so,  how  it  would  follow.  The  first  case  that 
I  took  was  this.  I  asked  you  to  assume  first  of 
all  that  the  reduction  of  hours  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  average  output  per  man,  and 
therefore  no  effect  upon  the  aggregate  produced. 
That  was  the  first  case.  I  think  you  admitted 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  absorption  of  the 
unemployed,  and  no  rise  in  wages  ? — I  admitted 
the  possibility  of  such  a  change  being  made 
without  any  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

2952.  And  without  any  rise  in  wages  ? — And 
without  any  rise  in  wages.  I  did  not  admit,  ux 
did  not  intend  to  admit  that  such  a  change  is 
likely  to  be  brought  about. 

2953.  No,  but  I  was  taking  each  case  sepa- 
rately in  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  underlying 
principle  ? — Yes. 

2954.  The  second  case  I  put  to  you  was 
this  :  I  asked  you  to  assume  that  reduced  hours 
would  diminish  the  aggregate  produce  without 
diminishing  the  average  waives  per  man  em- 
ployeil  ? — Yes. 

2955.  I  understand  you  to  maintain  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
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whose  labour  would  raise  the  aggregate  produce 
to  at  least  its  normal  amount  ? — Yes. 

2956.  An.l  also  perhaps  laise  the  wages  of 
those  already  in  work  by  lelieving  the  com- 
petition for  employment  ? — Yes. 

2957.  That  is  your  position  ? — Yes.  I  may 
have  to  modify  that  position  with  regard  to 
various  sections  of  the  industries,  but  looked  at 
ill  th(;  aggregate  I  endorse  that  position. 

2958.  I  am  sp.aking  now  of  the  aggregate. 
The  gain  to  the  workers  you  thought  would 
come  from  emplo^'ers'  profits  ? — Yes. 

2959.  I  suggested  some  objections  to  these 
^iews  which  I  am  ataid  1  did  not  succeed  in 
making  perfectly  clear  to  you.  Would  you  like 
me  this  morning  to  ask  you  a  few  supplemeutary 
questions  on  the  subject  ? — I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would,  as  I  should  like  the  matter  made 
more  clear. 

2960.  Is  it  your  view  that  effective  demand 
comes  from  the  power  to  purchase  ? — It  is. 

2y61.  And  the  power  to  purchase  comes  from 
the  aggregate  produce  ? — Yes.  I  may  want  to 
re-state  that  matter  in  my  own  words,  but  I  say 
yes,  now. 

2962.  If  the  aggregate  produce  is  larger,  the 
power  to  purchase  will  be  greater.  If  it  is 
smaller  the  power  to  purchase  will  be  less  ? — 
Yes. 

2963.  The  unemployed  are  at  present  out  of 
work  because  it  does  not  pay  anybody  to  employ 
them  ? — That  is  so. 

2964.  How  wuuld  it  pny  anybody  to  employ 
them  if  employers  were  wor^e  off  than  before, 
and  also  purchasers  worse  off  than  bef(jre  in 
consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  aggregate 
of  produce  ? — In  the  fiist  place  tlie  action  taken 
to  bring  the  workers'  energies,  whicli  are  now 
wasted  and  do  not  produce  anything,  into  play 
would  enable  them  to  create  value.  That  is, 
they  would  increase  the  produce,  and  they  would 
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be  able  to  take  a  portion  of  that  increase  of 
produce.  . 

2965.  But  have  you  not  to  assume  a  dimi- 
nution ia  the  aggregate  produce  before  the  un- 
employed begin  to  be  absorbed  ? — I  do  not  think 


so 


2966.  Then  why  are  not  they  absorbed  at 
present? — Because  of  the  sectional  methods 
under  which  trade  is  conducted.  Unles.s  .some 
special  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tliose  who 
are  responsible  they  do  not  see  how  to  make 
use  of  the  energies  of  the  unemployed  in  order 
to  contribute  to  their  profits,  but  by  bringing 
forces  to  bear  upon  them  they  compel  changes 
to  be  made,  and  then  it  has  often  been 
found  that  those  changes  enable  profits  to  be 
made  and  wages  to  be  obtained. 

29G7.  Then  I  understand  your  position  reslly 
to  be  thi.s,  tliat  the  improvement  you  anticipate 
is  to  come  from  an  improved  organisation  of 
industr}-  ? — Yes. 

2968.  And  that  improved  organisation  of 
industry  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  uniform 
eight  hours'  day  ? — The  consequence  of  a  regu- 
lation of  working  hours. 

2969.  Regu'ation  of  working  hours  by  the 
State  ? — State  or  otherwise. 

2970.  But  again,  how  will  that  be  brought 
about.  You  see  the  question  I  originally  started 
with  is,  how  will  this  absorption  of  the  unem- 
ployed take  plat'e  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  un- 
employed are  not  to  be  absorbed  unless  thei-e  is  a 
diminution  in  the  aggregate  of  produce,  why  are 
they  niore  likely  to  be  absorbed  after  that  dimi- 
nution tMkes  place  ? — I  have  not  intended  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  absorb  the  unen:  ployed 
unless  a  diminution  of  produce  takes  place. 
What.  I  must  contend  fur  sooner  or  later  during 
this  examination  is  this.  I  hold  that  if  by  any 
means  the  latent  energy  that  is  now  running  to 
waste  possessed  by  these  men  who  are  workless 
can  be  set  free  to  expend  itself  upon  the  raw 
material,  they  will  foithwith  begin  to  produce 
value,  a  portion  of  which  they  will  require  to 
consunie  for  their  own  sustenance.  That  brings 
into  it  another  consideration  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  j'ou  have  not  enter- 
tained in  the  question  suggested.  I  have  stated 
that  in  the  paper,  and  I  ask  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  it  loth  by  em])loyers 
and  workers,  feeling  quite  sure  that  it  is  generally 
ignored,  and  to  my  minr]  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  whole  case. 

2971.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  employers 
were  at  the  present  time  to  offer  work  to  the 
unemployed  they  could  make  it  pay  ? — I  nean 
to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  pin  myself  to  the 
employers,  if  that  is  to  mean  the  particular 
emplo\  ers  with  their  particular  establishments 
now.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
conduit  pipe  arrangement  which  wants  some 
stopping,  and  it  would  be  in  my  opinion  if  an 
opportunity  were  afforded  to  those  persons  who 
are  now  allowing  their  energies  to  run  to  waste 
to  be  directed  into  a  useful  channel.  It  could 
be  done  either  by  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of 
present    L.ay   employers    or    any    other    means 
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whereby  those  workers  could  get  at  the  raw 
material,  and  begin  and  create  from  it  the 
finished  product. 

2972.  Does  that  amount  to  saying  more  than 
this,  that  if  these  men  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed their  employment  would  be  profitable  ? 
— 1  think  it  does.  I  can  quite  conceive  of  this, 
that  every  group  of  employers  throughout  the 
whole  country,  every  individual  employer  and 
every  s}-ndicate  would  say,  "  It  is  no  use  talking 
"  to  us  aho:)t  the  unemployed,  we  cannot  profit- 
"  ably  employ  mo;e  than  we  now  have,"  and 
then  side  by  side  with  them  I  can  quite  conceive 
a  man  of  capacity  getting  the  unemployed 
together,  and  getting  the  raw  material  togetlier 
and  the  tools,  and  enabling  the  present  unem- 
ployed to  get  the  work,  and  begin  to  create 
value  which  would  be  to  the  general  good  and 
to  no  one's  harm. 

2973.  That  is  to  siy,  that  an  improved  orga- 
nisation would  bring  some  of  those  who  are 
now  unemployed  into  cnployment"? — Yes. 

2974.  That  is  undoubted  ?— Yes. 

2976.  But  can  you  show  that  an  improved 
organisation  would  follow  from  shorter  hours  ? 
— That  is  one  step  towards  improved  organisa- 
tion, which  would  bring  the  latent  energy  into 
activity. 

2976.  Well,  now  let  us  consider  a  third  case. 
Let  us  suppose  that  tiie  greater  efficiency  which 
might  arise  from  shorter  hours  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  time  ? — Are  you  again 
speaking  in  the  aggregate  ? 

2977.  I  am  again  spenking  in  the  aggregate. 
I  am  taking  the  problem  in  its  most  general 
form.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  greater  efficiency 
of  labour  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss 
of  time  ? — Immediately  ? 

2978.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we 
need  not  consider  whether  it  is  immediate  or 
futur?  ? — It  affects  the  whole  subject  materially. 

2979.  For  my  present  point  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  should  take  the  question  in  the  more 
abstract  form.  Suppose  that  the  result  would 
be  a  greater  aggregate  produced  if  hours  were 
shortened  :  what  would  be  the  effect  ? — A  greater 
aggregate  of  product  by  reduction  of  working 
hours  and  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed. 

2980.  I  want  to  know,  supposing  there  was 
this  greater  aggregate  of  produce,  what  would 
be  the  effect  ? — A  greater  aggregate  of  produce 
by  a  reduction  of  working  hour.-,  you  are 
assuming  ? 

2981.  Yes.  Supposing  there  was  this  greater 
aggregate  of  produce,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed  and 
upon  wages  ? — They  would  not  be  absorbed.  If 
I  am  to  understand  that  you  are  now  asking 
me  that  if  from  the  present  working  hours  a 
change  is  to  be  made  to  something  less,  and  the 
same  number  of  persons  now  working  the  less 
number  of  hours  produce  a  greater  produce  than 
now  ;  if  you  ask  me  what  effect  that  would  have 
upon  the  unemployed,  I  say  there  would  be  no 
absorption. 

2982.  And  what  effect  would  it  have  upon 
wages  ?^ — Unless   concurrent   action    was   taken 
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by  the  workeis  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  employers  it  would  have  no  eflFect  upon 
wages.  But  you  are  asking  me  to  suppose  a 
case  there  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  can 
ever  be  brought  about  from  my  point  of  view. 

2983.  I  am  asking  you  to  suppose  an  abstract 
case,  no  doubt.  But  in  order  lo  reall\'  understand 
the  elements  of  tliis  problem  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  abstract  cases  ? — Quite  so. 

2984.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  there  is  a 
greater  efficiency  of  production  and  an  increased 
output  per  worker  from  the  workers  that  will" 
have  no  effect  upon  wages  and  no  effect  upon  the 
unemployed  ? — Under  present  conditions  the  rule 
is  for  the  total  output  to  go  to  those  who  take 
rent,  interest,  and  profit  short  of  those  wages 
obtained  by  organised  effort.  I  said  that  unless 
concurrent  action  were  taken  in  the  shape  of 
an  organised  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
then  any  advantage  derived  by  the  increased 
production  would  go  to  those  whom  I  may  term 
the  employers.  But  if  concurrent  action  were 
so  taken  then  they  would  get  a  share  of  it. 

298-5.  Has  it  l)een  tlie  case  during  the  la.st  50 
years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  results  of 
increased  elEcieney  have  gone  to  swell  interest 
and  rent  ? — In  nearly  every  instance,  saving  where 
they  may  have  been  niodified  by  organised 
effort. 

2986.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  whether 
organised  effort  is  nece  sary  or  not  because  I 
think  we  may  assume  ihat  organised  effort  will 
continue  to  be  put  forth  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  advantage  of 
increased  efficiency  gone  exclusively  to  capitalists 
and  to  landlords  during  the  last  50  years  ? — It  has 
not. 

2987.  Has  it  gone  principally  to  them  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

2988.  Therefore,  whether  the  result  is  brought 
about  by  organisation  or  not,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  advantage  lias  gone,  you  think, 
to  the  working  classes  ? — A  goodly  proportion. 

2989.  And  therefore  we  may  assume,  may 
we  not,  that  if  there  was  a  further  increase  of 
efficiency,  that  also  would  go  to  benefit  the  work- 
ing classes  ? — Yes,  assuming  which,  1  think, 
would  be  reasonable  that  equal  attention  would 
be  given  to  obtaining  it. 

2990.  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  on  the  sup- 
position which  I  have  asked  you  to  make,  that 
wages  would  be  raised  ?  —  Assuming  present 
forces  at  work,  yes.  That  contradicts,  I  admit, 
to  some  extent,  what  I  had  previously  stated. 
But  I  understood  you  to  address  a  question  to 
me  as  to  what  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
increased  production  upon  wages,  and  J  .•^aid 
unless  there  was  concuTent  organised  effort  to 
obtain  it,  it  would  not  go  to  the  workers,  and  I 
say  it  now. 

2991.  Bui  1  think  we  may  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  this  organised  effort.  The  organised 
effort  has  existed  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  cease  in  the  future  ? — 
No. 

2992.  Therefore  you  may  assume  its  continued 
existence  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

2993.  And,  making  that  assumption,  you  think 
that  the  effect  of  increased  efficiency  would  be 
to  raise  wages  ? — Granting  that,  yes. 

2994.  I  think  you  also  admitted,  in  answer 
to  me,  that  effective  demand  comes  from  the 
power  of  purchasing  ? — Yes,  I  quite  accept  that 
for  the  time,  though  I  think  I  previously  said  I 
might  want  to  modify  the  phrase. 

2995.  Then  is  it  not  also  true  that  if  from  this 
increased  efficiency  there  results  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  >. — By  the  increased  purchasing  power 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  labour  ? 

2996.  A  greater  effective  demand  for  labour  ? 
— Yes.  It  will  depend  largely  with  whom  it 
lies.  It  will  depend  largely  with  whom  the 
purchasing  power  lies  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  labour.  If  distributed 
over  those  who  require  commodities,  there  would 
be  a  higher  purchasing  power,  and  there  will  be 
a  greater  demand  for  labour. 

2997.  If  wages  are  raised,  it  will  mean  that 
the  purchasing  power  is  to  that  extent  dis- 
tributed over  the  working  classes  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

2998.  Will  their  purchasing  power  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  ? — Their  purchasing 
power  for  commodities. 

2999.  Then  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  precisely 
the  opposite  of  tliat  which  you  stated  a  minute  ago. 
The  effect  of  increased  efficiency  would  be  both 
to  raise  wages  and  to  absorb  ti.e  unemployed  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  labour  ? — By  dis- 
tributing it  over  a  period  of  years,  I  believe  that 
would  be  the  effect.  But  my  reply  was  based 
upon  this  supposition,  which  I  thought  you 
wished  me  to  take,  as  to  what  would  b«  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  conditions  that  you 
suggested  to  me. 

3000.  I  was  considering  the  abstract  question. 
I  quite  admit  the  further  question  arises  as  to 
what  would  be  the  immediate  and  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  effect  ? — And  they  would  be  very 
different,  in  my  opinion.  Will  you  again  kindly 
point  out  to  me  where  the  contradiction  appears  ? 

3001.  I  understood  you  to  say  this,  that  if  by 
a  reduction  of  hours  the  average  efficiency  was 
increased  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
time,  and  therefore  the  total  aggregate  produced 
was  increased,  that  that  would  not  absorb  the 
unemployed  and  would  not  raise  wages.  But, 
after  I  had  asked  you  further  questiops  on  that 
poinf,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  opposite  result  would 
ensue,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  increased 
aggregate  produce  caused  by  increased  efficiency, 
there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  and 
also  wages  would  be  raised  ? — That  was  because 
two  conditions  were  in  my  mind,  both  of  which 
happen.  But  the  condition  that  I  had  in  my 
mind  when  I  replied  in  the  first  instance  was 
this,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  methods  of 
production  to  be  improved  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  industry  as  to  affect  the  aggregate  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bulk  of  the  advaiitage  could 
be  taken  by  a  small  per-centage  of  the  community, 
and  thus  leave  the  workers  with  less  purchasing 
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power  than  formerly.  Then  you  asked  me  to 
assume  that  inasmuch  <is  the  general  effect  had 
been  during  the  past  50  years  to  distribute 
advantages  over  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
that  would  still  be  the  case.  To  those  genernl 
conditions,  then,  I  replied  in  what  does,  I  admit, 
appear  to  be  a  contradictory  sense. 

3002.  I  asked  you  also  whether  there  was 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  those  conditions 
would  not  continue  to  obtain,  and  you  told  me 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it.  Organised 
effort,  for  instance,  will  continue? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  will  continue,  and  treating  each  of 
them  in  a  general  sense,  then  I  think  that  the 
latter  reply  would  be  the  more  correct  one  to 
give. 

3003.  Now,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  rather  a 
curious  conclusion  that  an  increased  aggregate 
production  and  increased  efficiency  will  raise 
wages  and  will  create  a  demand  for  employment 
and  that  the  same  result  will  also  follow,  accord- 
ing to  your  view,  from  the  opposite  cause, 
namely,  diminished  aggregate  production  ? — It 
does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  so  very  con- 
tradictory. It  is  possible  to  work  it  out  as  I 
suggest.     It  does  work  out  in  both  ways. 

3004.  You  have  maJe  certain  statistical  state- 
ments in  your  paper  which  I  .should  like  to  ;  sk 
you  a  few  questions  upon.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  2  of  your  memornndum  on  tlie  State  regu- 
lation of  hours  of  labour,  you  say,  "  Statistics  ai  e 
"  quoted  which  show  that  of  the  total  wealth 
"  produced,  less  than  half  of  it  goes  to  those 
"  mental  and  manual  workers  who  produce  it, 
ii^although  they  number  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
"  lation."  Can  you  give  me  the  figures  on 
which  that  statement  is  based  ? — I  have  not  any 
precise  figures  with  me.  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  I  had  in  my  mind  and  have  had  for  a 
long  time  which  caused  me  to  write  that 
paragraph,  and  which  would  justify  me  now, 
from  my  view,  in  repeating  that  paragraph  froni 
a  platform  or  in  this  room.  The  general  know- 
ledge that  I  have  concerning  that  subject  is 
derived  from  a  perusal  of  statements  made  by 
economists  and  statisticians.  From  their  state- 
ments I  have  derived  what  I  understood  to  be 
the  facts,  serving  to  show  that  the  annual  value 
produced  in  this  country  or  obtained  by  this 
country,  perhaps  including  interest  upon  foreign 
loans,  amounts  to  about  1,200,000,000L,  and  that 
less  than  one-half  of  that  goes  to  wage  workers, 
the  larger  half  going  to  those  who  take  rent,  and 
profit  and  interest. 

3005.  The  wage  workers  ?  —  The  wage 
workers. 

3006.  But    your  statement    here    is   "  of  the 
"  total  wealth  produced,  less  than  half  of  it  o-oes 
"  to  those  mental  and  manual  workers  who  pro- 
duce it"? — Yes.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stick 

to  that  statement. 

3007.  Whom  do  you  include  in  the  mental 
workers  who  produce  the  wealth  !~I  would 
include  a  designer.  I  would  include  a  draughts- 
man in  an  engineer's  shop. 

3008.  You  would  not  include  a  manager  ?  - 
Oh,  yes,  the  actual  manager. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

3009.  Or  the  capitalist  acting  as  his  own 
manager  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  include  payment  for 
management  certainly  in  every  case,  but  not  as 
a  capitalist  only. 

3010.  Now,  I  take  the  figures  which  I  am 
about  to  give  from  a  paper  lead  by  Mr.  Giffen 
in  1886.  His  calculation  is  this  :  that  of  a  total 
aggregate  income  of  1,270,000,000^.  which  is 
about  the  figure  you  mentioned,  less  than  one- 
third,  namely,  400,000,000^.  goes  to  the  capitalist 
classes  for  interest  or  for  rent ;  that  320,000,000^. 
goes  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,   and   to 

the  manual   labour   class  550,000,000?.  ? That 

is  a  substantiation  of  the  statement  I  have  made 
surely. 

3011.  This  320,000,000/.  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude salaries  for  mental  work,  management, 
(fee.  ? — I  apprehend  he  is  including  the  pro- 
fessional classes  generally  there. 

3012.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  including  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  I  am  including  those  who  are 
directly  and  positively  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits. 

3013.  Why  do  you  exclude  the  professional 
classj'S  ?  —For  no  special  reason,  except  that  I 
did  exclude  them. 

3014.  Let  us  leave  that  item  of  320,000,000Z. 
out  of  account,  and  then  compare  the  income  of 
the  manual  labouring  class,  according  to  Mr. 
Giffen's  statement  with  the  income  of  the 
capitalist  class  from  capital.  The  income  of  the 
capitalist  class  from  capital  is  400,000,000?., 
and  the  manual  labouiing  class  550,000,000?.  ?— 
Yes. 

3015.  And  in  reality  you  ought  to  add  to 
that  550,000,000?.  large  sums  as  earnings  of 
management  even  though  the  professional  classes 
be  left  entirely  out  of  account  ? — Yes. 

3ul6.  Therefore  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Giffen's 
figures  ai  e  correct,  you  will  admit  that  your 
statement  here  must  be  incoirect? — I  say  this 
with  all  deference,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  the  statement  which  you  have  just  quoted 
as  being  nearer  the  mark  than  that  stated  in 
this  paper.  Before  I  wrote  that,  before  I  uttered 
that,  as  I  have  done  on  hunrlreds  of  platforms, 
and  am  likely  to  do  again,  unless  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  I  am  wrong,  I  gave  the  matter 
my  very  best  attention,  and  obtained  informa- 
tion from  men  whom  I  looked  upon  as  competent 
and  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  I 
recognised  Mr.  Giffen  as  one,  and  I  do  take 
tnese  figures  into  consideration,  in  conjunction 
with  the  figures  of  other  men  whom  I  looked 
upon  as  perhaps  of  equal  value. 

3017.  I  quite  understand.  Your  reply  is  that 
you  do  not  think  Mr.  Giffen's  figures  are  accur- 
ate ?~I  do  not  want  to  say  Mr.  Giffen's  figures 
are  not  accurate.  What  I  do  say  is,  that  he  is 
not  the  only  authority,  that  there  are  other 
authorities  who  do  not  make  exactly  the  same 
statements ;  and  trying  to  estimate  what  credence 
1  ought  to  give  to  each  of  these  authorities,  on 
tlie  strength  of  ^vhich  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment, I  do  not  see  why  I  ought  to  modify  it. 
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3018.  But  that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
you  do  not  think  Mr.  Giffen  is  correct  ? — If  you 
draw  the  conclusion,  yes. 

3019.  Now  you  further  add,  "  It  is  pointed  out 
"  that,  although  tiie  condition  of  the  workers  to- 
"  day  is  better  than  that  which  obtained  a 
"  generation  ago,  the  power  to  produce  we  dth, 
"  i.e.,  the  cominodities  themselves  which  con- 
"  stitute  wealth,  increases  faster  than  the 
"  position  of  the  worker  improves."  and  you  give 
some  statistics  at  the  end  of  your  paper,  which 
I  presume  are  intended  to  support  that  state- 
ment. You  say  "  wages  have  increased  in  the 
"  past  25  years  in  most  trades,  but  the  power  to 
"  i)roduce  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate."  You 
do' not  tell  us  how  much  wages  have  increased 
during  the  past  25  years  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3020.  You  have  not  got  that  figure  ? — I  am 
prepared  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion.  I 
have  not  given  it  here. 

3021.  When  you  say  wages  have  increased, 
do  you  mean  the  wages  paid  in  each  trade,  or 
do  you  mean  the  average  wage  earned  by  the 
wage  earners  as  a  class  ? — The  average. 

3022.  Per  head  ? — The  average  per  head,  yes. 

3023.  Taking  the  year  1840  as  a  starting 
point,  your  calculation  is,  that  at  that  time  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
150^.  per  inhabitant  ? — Yes. 

3024.  And  in  1882,  to  249L  per  inhabitant  ? 
—Yes. 

302.5.  That  is  an  increase  of  rather  less  than 
100  per  cent.,  is  if  not  ? — Yes. 

3026.  In  comparing  the  increase  in  wealth 
with  the  increase  of  the  income  of  the  working 
classes,  ought  you  not  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  interest  on  capital  has  or  has  not  been 
reduced  ?-^  Yes. 

3027.  Has  it  been  reduced  in  that  period  ? — 
In  the  aggregate,  I  question  whether  it  has,  and 
yet  I  know  that  capital  can  be  obtained  cheaper 
than  it  could.  It  is  multiplied  in  so  many  ways 
that  I  believe  there  is  a  larger  proportion  now 
<'oing  as  interest  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

3028.  Do  you  mean  a  larger  aggregate  interest 
paid,  or  a  higher  rate  per  cent.  ?— I  mean  a  larger 
aggregate  proportion  of  interest  paid  as  interest. 

3029.  In  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
capital  ? In  proportion  to  the  total  amount. 

3030.  That  means  a  higher  rate  per  cent.  ?— 
Not  acUially  that. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
I  think   Mr.    Mann  meant   in   proportion  to 
the  total  amount  distributed,  not  that  the  rate 
of  interest  had  risen,  btit  tliat  the  total  sum  that 
went  to  interest  receivers  had  increased  ? 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

3031.  No,  I  understood  the  reverse  ?— Will 
you  kindly  repeat  the  question,  in  case  there  is 
a  mistake,  or  shall  I  state  my  own  view  ? 

3032.  If  you  kindly  would  ? — Capital  can  be 
obtained  now  at  a  less  rate  than  formerly.  But 
the  actual  proportion  of  the  country's  produce 
that  goes  as  interest,  I  believe  to  be  larger  than 
formerly.     It  is  invested  so  many  times. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

3033.  The  actual  proportion  of  income  from 
ca;iital  is  greater  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

3034.  Compared  with  the  total  income  of  the 
nation  ? — That  is  what  I  meant. 

3035.  V\'eJl  that  conclusion  again  is  not  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Giffen's  figures,  but  as  you  have 
not  got  J' our  own  figures,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  of  very  much  importance  to  pursue  the  subject  ? 
— No,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  than  the 
general  statement  that  I  have  taken  into  con- 
sidei'ation  the  statements  made  by  each  of  the 
statisticians  and  economists  j.nven  in  this  list ; 
Porter,  Levi,  GifFen,  Mulhall,  &c.,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  I  make  the  statement  I  now 
make. 

3036.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  question  of 
an  eight  hours'  day.  We  have  considered  certain 
abstract  cases  hitherto,  but  no  doubt  you  would 
agree  with  me,  that  in  reality  the  effect  of  an 
eight  hours'  day  would  be  very  different  m 
different  industries? — I  do. 

3037.  And  different  in  the  same  industry  in 
different  localities  ? — Yes. 

3038.  In  some  irades  the  reduction  of  hours 
wouki  probi!  ly  diniinish  the  amount  of  produce 
per  head,  in  others  it  mi^ht  leave  it  very  much 
the  samo,  and  in  others  again  it  mip-ht  actually 
increase  it  ?—  Possil^ly. 

3039.  Now  trades  differ  very  much  one  from 
another  in  respect  to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  workers.  In  some,  for  instance,  very  long 
hours  are  now  worked  ;  in  others  comparatively 
s'.ort  hours.     Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

3040.  Some  trades,  again,  are  season  trades, 
and  in  others  employment  is  cnmparatively  ccn- 
liRuous  ? — Tliat  is  so. 

3041.  Then  there  are  other  differences.  In 
some  trades  you  might  work  double  shifts,  in 
other  trades  it  would  be  impossible  ? — Yes. 

3042.  In  some  trades,  wages  are  paid  prin- 
cipally by  the  piece,  and  in  others  principally 
by  the  hour,  or  the  day,  or  the  week  ? — Yes. 

3043.  Some  trades  are  more  unhealthy  than 
others  ? — Yes. 

3044.  Some  aie  more  laborious  than  others  ? 
—Yes. 

3045.  Some  require  more  continuous  or  more 
i^itense  labour  than  others  do  ? — Yes. 

3046.  Also  industries  differ  from  one  another 
in  respect  that  some  produce  ai-ticlesof  necessity 
and  others  articles  of  luxury,  and  it  is  easier  as 
a  rule  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  the 
case  of  an  article  of  necessity  than  in  the  case  of 
an  article  of  luxury  ? — Yes. 

3047.  Again,  some  trades  have  to  fight 
against  foieigii  competition,  and  others  have 
no'  ? — That  is  so. 

3048.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
all  these  differences,  and  others  besides,  are 
material  in  considering  whether  in  any  particular 
industry  the  liour.s  should  be  reduced  oi  not  ? 
—Yes. 

3049.  And  is  it  not  on  that  ground  that  the 
idea  of  a  uniform  eight  hours  day  imposed  by 
law  upon  all  trades  alike  has  been  practically 
abandoned,  or   viewed  with,  to   say  the  least, 
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much  less  favour  than  it  was  ? — A  great  many 
would  not  admit  that. 

3050.  Yoii  inean,  they  would  not  admit  that 
it  is  in  less  favour  now  than  formerly? — No. 

3051.  I  think  you  yourself  made  souie  such 
statement  in  your  paper  ? — I  am  not  recomi  lend- 
ing the  univ.  rsal  application  of  the  eight  hours' 
da}'. 

3052.  I  think  you  make  a  statement  to  the 
effect  I  mention  ? — Possibly  I  have.  It  is  a  year 
since  I  wrote  this.  Even  then  s  me  persons  would 
take  exception  to  my  statement. 

3053.  In  speakii  g,  on  |iage  4,  of  ati  Act 
for  all  trades,  you  say  that  the  section  which 
is  in  favour  of  such  an  Act  is  snialler  than 
formerly  ? — Yes,  I  have  said  so 

3054.  Would  it  not  be,  in  your  mind,  an 
object' on  to  a  uniform  eight  hours'  Act,  that 
there  wnuld  not  be  .sufficient  elasticity  about  it  ? 
— I  think  that  is  one  of  its  principal  objections. 

3055.  Then  again  the  idea  that  Parliament 
should  denl  with  each  seprirate  tr;ide,  and  on  its 
own  motion  rednci-  the  hours  of  lalour  in  a  par- 
ticular trade,  is  not  in  so  much  favour  as  it  was  at 
one  time  ? — I  think  not,  at  any  rate,  with  those 
who,  like  m  >  self,  value  that  method  less.  But  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  until  comparatively  recently, 
it  was  .simply  a  general  beating  up  of  the  advocntes 
or  tlie  agitators,  or  whatever  we  ma}'  call  them, 
a  general  beating  up  in  favour  c)f  reduced  work- 
iog  hours.  Tliea  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
systematise  the  particular  method  by  which  it 
might  ')e  applied.  But  now  the  agitation  has 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  that  agit.ntion  to  be 
more  specific,  and  to  try  to  point  out  exactly  how 
it  might  be  applied,  it  is  scarcely  a  contradfc- 
tion.     That  is  the  point  I  want  to  rectify. 

3056.  The  present  \  iew  seems  to  be  that  each 
trade  should  decide  for  itself  ? — That  is  my  own 
view,  but  many  object  to  that. 

3057.  That  is  the  view  which  received  most 
support  at  the  Trade  Urdon  Congress,  was  not 
it? — I  think  they  carried  there  a  trade  exemp- 
tion, a  Bill  to  apply  to  all  industries,  saving 
where  a  majority  of  the  organised  workers  in 
that  trade  claimed  exemption. 

3058.  Still  that  practical!}'  left  each  trade  to 
decide  for  itself,  because  any  trade  might  have 
petitioned  against  the  application  of  the  Act  ? — 
Yes. 

3059.  And  the  chief  differences  of  opinion 
now  really  are  on  the  question  of  whether  em- 
ployers and  employed  should  settle  the  matter 
between  them,  or  whether  the  declared  desire  of 
the  majority  of  the  trade  should  of  itself  carry 
with  it  legal  sanction  ? — Yes. 

3060.  Thei-e  are  also  some  ndnor  differences 
of  opinion,  first  of  all,  as  to  whether'  the  decision 
is  to  rest  with  the  unorganised  workers,  or  only 
with  the  organised  workers  ? — Yes. 

3061.  And,  also,  whether  there  is  to  be  local 
option  as  well  as  trade  option  ? — Yes. 

3062.  The  plan  which  you  suggest,  of  loeal 
option  and  trade  option  combined,  would  ob- 
viously give  gi-eater  elasticity  than  a  uniform 
Eight  Hours  Act?-  Yes. 
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3063.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  give 
quite  as  much  elasticity  a-s  the  present  system 
of  leaving  the  question  to  the  employers  and 
employed  to  decide.  What  is  your  view  ?—  The 
present  system  is  so  very  slow  that  I  want  to  see 
something  more  rapid,  and  I  believe  we  may 
make  use  of  more  rapid  methods  with  safety. 
Personally,  I  have  not  the  slightest  concern  as 
to  how  it  is  done,  so  that  it  is  done,  It  is  a  case 
of  expediency  with  me,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  I  would  go  bull-rush  into  it.  1  would 
not  yield  to  yourself  or  anyone  around  this 
table  in  saying  we  must  be  cautious.  I  know 
we  must  be  cautious.  But  it  is  a  case  of  what 
is  beinu'  sufficiently  cautious. 

3064.  Do  you  think  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  end  is  accomplished  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  ? — Rapidity  ?  I  scarcely 
see  how  to  answer  that. 

3065.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  any 
system  which  will  most  quickly  bring  about  the 
result  you  desire  ? — Yes,  consistent  with  re- 
quisite safeguards.  That  is  why  I  purposely 
stated  that  I  recognised  the  necessity  for  being 
cautious.  Then  let  us  be  as  rapid  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  requisite  cautit.  n. 

3066.  You  do  not  think  that  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  and  latitude  than  would  be  allowed 
by  an  Act  applying  to  the  whole  of  a  trade 
would  be  advantageous  ?  -  I  have  h'>t  learned  to 
appreciate  any  other  method. 

3067.  For  instance,  not  only  do  the  conditions 
of  one  trade  differ  from  the  conditions  of  another 
trade,  but  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  manu- 
facturing .establishment  may  differ  from  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  another? — In  case  there 
might  be  a  little  misunderstanding,  and  therefore 
to  render  some  questions  unneci  ssary,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  no  wonderful  respecl;  for 
Parliament  or  its  capacity.  I  have  no  especial 
love  to  see  Parliament  take  matters  in  hand.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  see  things  worked  out  in  a 
busint  ss-like  and  competent  fashion  by  voluntary 
arrangement.  But  just  as  I  speak  sttongly,  and 
mean  it  too,  in  saying  that  neither  have  I  any 
fear  of  using  Parliament,  if  I  see  a  way  to  use 
Parliament  to  do  work  in  a  quicker  and  more 
effective  fashion,  than  I  can  without  using 
Parliament.  So,  that  I  am  not  a  voluntary  man 
as  against  a  parliamentary  man,  or  a  parliamen- 
tary man  as  against  a  voluntary  agency  man. 

3068.  I  wanted  to  ask  yuu  whether  the 
elasticity  that  is  secured  under  voluntary 
arrangenier;ts  is  not  a  s;reat  recommendation  as 
opposed  to  a  system  of  legal  compulsion  ?— A 
great  recommendation,  provided  it  carries  with 
it  ro  fther  disabilities,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  does  carry  with  it  other  d'sabihties,  and 
that  we  may  secure  the  requisite  elasticity,  and 
therefore,  I  have  not  in  this  particular  paper 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  but  in  another, 
drafted  pr.'posals  and  used  arguments  showing 
how,  in  my  o[)inion  the  requi-^ite  elasticity  can 
be  secured  under  this  method  of  trade  and  local 
option. 

3069.  An  Act  of  Parliament  which  would 
enable  each  trade  by  itself  to  decide   for   thei 
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wholt;  trade  would  necessarily  pre  vent  any 
arrangements  by  w'liieh  the  hours  worked  in  one 
establishment  would  be  different  from  the  hours 
worked  in  atio  lier  establishment  in  the  same 
trade  ? — That  is  so. 

3070.  Or  that  the  hours  worked  by  one  man 
should,  be  different  fiom  those  worked  by 
another  man? — Yes,  and  therefore  I  have  said 
do  not  cover  the  wiiole  trade.  In  order  to  give 
this  requisite  elasticity  I  should  hi  content  with 
covering  the  district. 

31)71.  Yes,  but  even  that  does  not  go  quite  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Fur  instance,  compare 
one  coal  mine  with  another.  You  might  have  a 
coal  mine  which  can  be  worked  much  more  cheaply 
than  anotiier,  even  in  the  same  district  ? — Yes. 

3072.  Is  it  a' sol utely  necessary,  do  you  think, 
to  insist  thai  the  workers  in  both  mines  should 
work  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours? 
— Yes.  Earlier  this  week  I  have  stated,  whilst 
being  in  this  chair,  that  I  am  very  sanguine 
as  to  the  future  development  of  the  industrial 
system  of  this  country,  and  in  effect  I  have 
said  that  I  have  the  very  greatest  hope  for 
the  development  on  the  part  of  the  employers, 
and  of  workers  of  such  a  nature  that  in  due 
time  we  shall  all  approach  this  subject,  or  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  will 
approach  the  subject  of  our  industrial  system 
rather  as  students  than  otherwise,  with  a  view 
to  working  out  the  very  best  results  in  the 
aggregate.  But  whilst  saying  that  and  meaning 
it,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  relationships 
now  existing  between  employers  and  workers^ 
are  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  supposing  that  we 
shall,  in  the  immediate  future,  come  to  that 
happy  under.'itandingwhen  each  mine,  each  mill, 
each  factory,  each  workshop,  can  be  regulated 
by  a  direct  understanding  between  worker  and 
employer. 

3073.  At  present  then  you  see  no  disad- 
vantage in  a  system  which  would  allow  no 
elasticity  within  the  trade  and  district  combined. 
Within  the  trade  and  Histrict  combined,  you 
think  that  the  conditions  should  be  uniform  ? — 
I  have  said  subject  to  the  local  council  of 
employers  and  workers  deciding  upon  cases  of 
emergency. 

3074.  Cases  of  emergency  are  the  only 
exceptions  you  make  ? — Yes.  I  apprehend  by 
your  former  question  tliat  there  might  be  one 
mine  differently  situated  to  another  mine, 
perhaps  in  the  same  district,  that  perhaps  it  will 
take  half  an  hour  longer  t )  reach  the  face  for 
instance.  Still,  whilst  I  desire  to  see  the  best 
possible  conditions  arrived  at,  I  think  we  had 
better  take  into  account  the  advantage  of 
having  it,  uniform,  or  that  a  certain  maximum 
at  any  rate  should  I'ot  be  exceeded,  and  tha'. 
should  be  secure!  by  the  Act. 

3075.  Inside  an\'  trade  in  a  particular  district, 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  elasticity ;  you  wish  to 
see  uniformity  of  conditions  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  real  necessity  for  what  you  have 
mentioned.     I  prefer  uniformity. 

3076.  Now  if  the  reduction  of  hours  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  system  you  propose,  you  will 
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require  a  legal  definition  of  a  trade  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  necessary. 

3077.  You  will  require  a  certified  register  of 
th  )se  who  have  a  right  to  vote  ? — Probably. 

3078.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  frame  a  legal  definition  of  a  trade  ? — 
Not  very  easy. 

3079.  Or  to  obtain  a  register  of  those  who 
have  a  right  to  vote  ? — No.  I  believe  even  to 
carry  out  such  a  propisal  as  I  have  made  would 
mean  very  much  serious  and  careful  work,  but 
then  those  difficulties  are  very  insignificant 
compared  t)  the  difficulties  that  exist  now  for 
want  oi  this  regulation. 

3080.  I  understand  your  own  view  is  that  the 
right  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  reducing  the 
hours  .should  not  be  confined  to  the  organised 
workers  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  it  should  not  be 
c  )nfined  to  tlie  organised  workers. 

3081.  In  that  view  you  differ  from  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  ? — 
Tiiey  were  dealing  with  exemption,  and  I  am 
dealing  with  option.  But  still  I  do  differ  there. 
And  for  this  reason.  That  whilst  I  am  as 
enthusiastic  as  any  of  those  probably  at  that 
congress,  who  weie  in  favour  of  those  only 
voting  who  were  membeis  of  trade  organisations, 
I  know  that  the  trade  organisations  represent 
only  a  minority  when  we  come  to  actual 
number.^.  Although  they  affect  the  majority, 
they  are  really  a  minority,  and  that  in  my 
opinion  wouUl  n(jt  be  fair.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
every  adult  worker  should  have  a  vote. 

3082.  I  pei-fectly  understand  your  view. 
Perhaps  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  trade  unions  would  probably 
contain  the  m  ist  skilful  workers  in  the  trade  ? 
— In  some  trades  that  is  certainly  the  case.  It  is 
not  necess  'rily  so  in  every  trade. 

3083.  And  it  mijjht  be  specially  unfair 
for  a  minority  of  the  tested  workers  in  a 
trade  to  de.;ide  such  a  question  for  a  majority  of 
le.ss  skilled  v*orkers  ? — Y^es.  For  my  own  part 
I  would  use  the  term  "  trade "  to  cover  the 
labourer.  He  is  as  essential  as  the  mechanic. 
I  want  the  labourer  to  have  his  fidl  voice,  even 
although  he  may  not  get  more  than  half  the 
price  that  the  other  man  does. 

3084.  How  would  you  deal  witli  unskilled 
workers  ? — I  have  just  mentioned  thnse  antici- 
patir  g  your  answer.  I  say  I  desire  to  see  the 
word  "  trade  "  so  interpreted  as  to  embrace,  not 
only  the  skilled,  but  everyone  of  the  unskilled 
persons  who  are  esscjitial  to  that  trade. 

3085.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  tlie  large  body 
of  unskilled  labourers  who,  perhaps,  fluctuate 
from  one  trade  to  another  ? — Where  there  are 
practically  no  skilled,  3  ou  mean  ? 

3086.  Yes,  wiiere  tiiere  are  practically  no 
skilled^ — I  would  deal  with  them  on  exactly 
the  same  lines. 

3087.  How  would  you  obtain  an  authoiitative 
vote  from  a  body  of  unskilled  labourers  fluctuating 
from  one  trade  to  another  ? — T  do  not  think  it 
would  be  too  difficult. 
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3088.  Would  you  regard  them  as  forming  one 
^,ody,  or  would  you  divide  them  according  to 
the  trades  ?— Oh,  according  to  the  trades. 

3089.  But  if  they  practised  more  than  one 
trade  ? — Then  I  should  take  their  votes  more 
than  once.  I  should  take  their  opinion  or  desire 
concerning  each  trade  or  department  of  the  trade 
that  they  followed. 

3090.  Would  it  not  be  extremely  diflBcult  to 
obtain  their  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  if 
tackled  by  honest  ard  earnest  nnd  sympathetic 
men.  It  would  be  difficult,  but  not  too  difficult 
to  accomplish.  Please  pardon  me  for  wishing 
to  add  this.  Theje  is  always  a  tendency,  if 
difficulties  are  raised  and  admitted,  to  say,  "  Why 
bother  aViout  it  ?  "  I  am  bound  to  bother  about 
it,  because  of  the  frightful  difficulty  that  now 
exists,  and  I  dare  not  stay  where  we  are. 

309).  JSow,  in  the  skilled  trades  would  not 
your  proposed  plan  rather  tend  to  erect  a  ring 
fence  round  the  trade  ? — I  have  not  thought  of 
it  in  that  way,  or  that  it  would  be  so. 

3092.  Yoii  would  have  to  have  a  legal  defini- 
tion of  each  trade,  you  M^ould  have  to  keep  a 
register  of  the  members  of  each  ti-ade  ;  would  it 
not  be  ver^'  difiicult  for  outsiders  to  pass  into  that 
trade  at  all '! — I  do  not  see  at  all  that  it  would. 

3093.  You  do  not  think  it  would  ?— I  think 
it  would  not. 

3094.  The  further  complication  is  added,  if  you 
have  not  only  trade  option,  but  also  local  option, 
that  you  would  require  a  legal  definition  of  the 
district  ? — That  is  so.  But  that,  of  course,  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  giving  it  the  requisite  elasticity ; 
the  more  cast  iron  the  system  the  less  the 
elasticity. 

3095.  In  the  case  of  scattered .  trades  how 
would  you  determine  the  district  ? — You  mean 
a  trade  that  covers  the  wiiole  country  ? 

3096.  Yes  ? — I  endeavoured  to  define  that 
yesterday  by  saying  that  I  should  leave  it  for 
the  workers  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  would 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  who  would  know  what 
districts  competed  with  them,  to  decide  the  unit 
of  area  over  which  application  should  be  made 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Act  being  applied. 

3097.  Take  such  a  trade  as  that  of  washer- 
women, for  instance  ? — Ye=,  and  that  is  a  very 
good  trade  too  to  take.  It  is  one  to  which  I 
wish  to  see  tiie  principle  applied.  That  is  a 
case  which  will  serve  me  very  well.  Here  is 
London,  with  probably  75,000  or  80,000  washer- 
women, and  some  of  them  are  working  very  hard 
and  under  very  bad  conditions,  and  they  cannot 
move.  There  is  no  necessity  for  these  washer- 
women in  London  to  wait  until  the  coiTesponding 
women  in  ijlasgow  or  Liverpool  shall  take 
similar  action.  If,  as  a  result  of  organised  and 
educated  effort,  we  can  bring  about  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  sug- 
gested, I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  tliat  desir(.'  properly  registered 
and  getting  such  machinery  actually  applied. 
The  reason  I  jumped,  as  it  were,  at  saying  that 
trade  would  suit  me  well  was  that  I  meant  it 
illustrated  the  value  of  the  trade  optional  plan ; 
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but  of  course  you  have  not  in  any  way  opposed 
that. 

3098.  Then  you  would  leave  it  to  the  trade 
itself  to  determine  into  what  districts  the  country 
should  be  divided  ? — I  should.  I  think  that 
would  be  necessary,  because  that  would  be 
leaving  it  to  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
change. 

3099.  How  would  you  obtain  an  expression 
of  opiuion  upon  that  question    from  an  unor- 
ganised trade?— I  do  not  want  to  speak  favour- 
ably, certainly  not  more  favourably  than  I  feel, 
coiicei  tiing  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  organise  ;  but  still  I  am  bound  to  view  this 
question  as  a  citizen,  and  I  do.     Now,  there  is 
a  sense,  pardon  me  for  thus  not  appearing  to 
be  giving  an  answer  directly  relevant  to  your 
question,  in  which  I  f'eel  my  responsibility  apart 
from  my  position  as  a  workman   in   my  own 
particular  trade,  and  whilst  I   have  suggested 
this   particular   plan,   which   says,  "  You    must 
"  make  application  for  the  reduction,  as  a  proof 
"  of  your  desire  for  it,  before  you  get  it,"  there 
is  another  sense  in  which  I  want  to  take  action 
independently  of  whether  those  engaged  in  the 
trade    make    application    or   not.     My   view   is 
this :  I  am  a  member  of  the  community,  and  as 
such  am  called  upon  as  a  good  citizen  to  occupy 
a  certain  position  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
carrying  out  certain  work  in  my  behoof  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  citizens.     In  such  a 
case  I  become  responsible   as  an  employer,  and 
I  say  that  inasmuch  as  I  am  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  ]irevad,  I  ^hali  insist  upon  right 
conditioi  s  pi-pvailini^     I  sh'.uld  larry  that  j/rin- 
ciple  still  further  even   in   dealing  with,  say,  the 
co-operative  movement.     I  am  a  member  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  because  I  occupy  a 
responsible  position  as  a  member  of  that  move- 
ment I  should  bring  to  bear  what  pressure  I 
could  upon  those  who  control  its  movements  for 
the  time  being.     In  this  connexion  I  would  say 
that  our  behaviour  to   our  employes  must   be 
such  as  will  carry  out  and  embody  the  principles 
I  believe  in.     I  believe  in   behaving  fairly  to 
employ 6s,  and  I  say  that  we  m^st  carry  out  our 
principle   not  only  through  trades  unions,   not 
only  through  a  co-operative  movement,  municipal 
councils,  and  so  on,  but  that  even  in  obtaining 
the   ordinary   commodities   of    life   we    should 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  same  principles.     In 
regard  to  the  goods  which  my  wife  purchases  to 
go  into  the  home,  I  encourage  this  practice,  and 
1  encourage  every  man  to  adopt  the  s.ime  prac- 
tice,   of   endeavouring    to    obtain    the    requisite 
guarantee  t'lat   the  goods  purchased  have  been 
produced  under  what  we  have  called  "  fair  con- 
ditions."    That  carries  with  it  t'.is,  that  in  pro- 
poi  tioii  as  I  can  exercise  any  influence  over  those 
who  einf)loy  thoae  persons,  whether  in  pro  itiction 
or    distribution,    I    in^st    upon    their    hehaving 
fair,  "  fair  "  being  interpreted  upon  the  lines  that 
are    under   discussion.     So    that    in  that  sense, 
irrespective  uf  v\heiher  application  be  made  by 
the   workers   themselves    or   not,  I  would  still 
behave  on  the  lines  suggested.     That  observation 
has   some   bearing   upon  this  general  question, 
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which  I  wish  to  state  some  time  during  my 
examination.  I  say  that  for  fear  the  conclusion 
might  be  drawn  that  I  would  oppose  action 
being  taken  unless  the  workers  themselves  ap- 
plied for  it ;  because  perhaps  later  on  it  will  be 
drawn  from  me  that  I  would  insist  upon  action 
being  taken  if  I  could  insist  upon  it  on  the  part 
of  councils  and  Government. 

3100.  My  question  was  only  directed  to  this. 
I  wanted  to  know  how  you  thought  your  pro- 
posal could  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
where,  of  course,  exactdefinitions  would  be  required, 
Now,  how  would  you  define  (he  limits  of  a 
trade.  For  instance,  would  miners  include  iiofc 
only  tlie  hewers,  but  also  the  putters,  the  banks- 
men, and  all  other  classes  who  are  employed  in 
and  about  the  mine  ? — In  my  opinion,  yes.  I 
think  that  would  bo  wiser. 

3101.  Would  you  include  all  those  classes  in 
one  general  class  ? — I  think  that  is  desirable. 

3102.  And  it  is  to  the  general  class  of  miners 
thnt  you  would  give  the  right  to  decide  whether 
the  hours  should  or  should  not  be  reduced  ? — 
That  commends  itself  to  me  as  being  a  wise 
coui-?e,  though  I  should  feel  that  the  pi-oper 
course  would  be  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
Viirious  sections  who  compose  the  mining  com- 
munity. I  would  make  the  same  observation 
with  regard  to  s^hipbuilders  and  engineers  and 
other  trades. 

3103.  Then  your  Act  of  Parliament  would 
define  the  limits  of  a  trade  ? — Probably  that 
would  be  found  necessary. 

3104.  And  it  would  define  what  branches  of 
trade  should  be  included  in  a  single  industry  ? — 
I  th'nk  that  would  be  found  necessary. 

3105.  On  page  G  of  your  memorandum  you 
say  that  the  persons  engaged  in  trade  are  the 
best  judges  of  whether  the  houri  sbould  be 
reduced  or  not  ? — Yes. 

3106.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  categ.>ry  of 
persons  engaged  in  a  trade  you  do  not  include 
the  employers  ? — I  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  include  the  employers  ;  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest;  objection  to  their  being  included,  I  want 
to  see  them  included,  only  the  employers  as  a 
body  liave  occupied  such  a  position  of  stand- 
offishness  that  we  are  compelled,  unfortunately, 
to  look  upon  them  as  a  hostile  body.  I  want  to 
see  that  changed  as  early  as  possible. 

3107.  But  would  you  allow  them  a  voice  in 
determining  whether  the  hours  should  be  reduced 
or  not  ? — Certainly  I  would  allow  them  ,i  voice. 
I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  workers  and 
employers  should  discuss  this  question  and  come 
to  a  common  conclusion ;  but  1  do  not  think  that 
the  employers  should  be  t  iken  as  the  equals  of 
the  workers,  because  of  the  workers  being  so 
much  more  numerous. 

3108.  You  think  that  each  employer  should 
only  count  for  one  man  in  a  trade  ? — I  would  nob 
say  that  ofT-handedly.  I  should  be  rather  slow  to 
say  that. 

3109.  Your  proposal  contains  no  provision 
respecting  them  whatever  ? — It  does  nob.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  for  the  reason  stated. 
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3110.  In  boards  of  conciliation  there  ai-e 
usually  an  equal  number  of  representatives  on 
each  side,  always  indeed  ? — I  think  that  is  vitally 
necessary  with  a  board. 

3111.  If  you  are  to  give  a  voice  to  the  em- 
ployers in  this  matter  would  not  it  be  necessary 
to  constitute  any  joint  board  on  that  principle  ? 
— Any  board  that  existed  ought  to  be  on  the 
joint  plan  I  should  imagine.  I  am  not  at  all 
opposed  to  the  employers  being  consulted  and 
taking  full  part  in  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  must 
bo  left  for  them  to  decide. 

3112.  If  an  eight  hours'  day  suited  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade,  is  tliere  any  leason  why  the 
employers  should  not  a'cept  a  reduction  of  hours  ? 
— I  know  of  no  satisfactory  reason.  All  I  know 
is  that  I  regret  that  their  disposition  is  not  to 
take  such  action  as  early  as  it  might  be  taken. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  favour  action  being  taken 
when  it  ndght  be  taken. 

iill3.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
place  the  power  of  determining  what  the  hours 
sliould  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  worker* 
in  a  trade  ? — I  sho.dd  think  it  undesirable  to 
shut  out,  to  deliberately  shut  oub  the  employers, 
but  I  do  not  think  than  any  mischief  caii  follow 
it  being  left  in  the  I  ands  of  the  workers. 

3114.  But  your  proposal  does  deliberately 
shut  out  the  employers  ?— I  do  nob  think  I  have 
alluded  to  them,  have  I  ? 

311.5.  No,  but  you  would  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  workers  to  determine  for  themselves,  with 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  behind  their  decision, 
whether  the  hours  should  be  reduced  or  not  ? — I 
am  speaking  for  the  workers  specially  no  doubt, 
and  if  an  employer  has  some  suggestion  to  make, 
I  think  we  should  be  very  ready  to  accept  a 
practical  proposal,  although  why  I  did  not  include 
them  was  because  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary. 
All  my  workmanship  life  has  gone  to  show  me 
that  these  things  must  be  settled  by  the  workers 
themselves,  and  I  fear  that  that  will  be  so  for  a 
considerable  period  yet,  but  it  is  less  so  than 
formerly  ;  there  is  a  gradual  change. 

3116.  If  you  are  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
workers  to  determine  the  number  of  hours,  why 
should  you  not  on  the  same  grounds  leave  it 
entirely  to  the  workers  to  determine  the  rate 
of  wages  '. — I  think  I  do. 

3117.  You  do  not  propose  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  the  rate  of  wages  in  each  trade 
should  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  workers 
in  the  trade  ? — No,  bub  it  is  left  to  the  workers 
all  the  same.  The  workers  decide  the  wages; 
that  are  now  taken. 

3118.  Decide  in  common  with  the  emplo3'-ers 
and  by  mutual  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

3119.  Is  not  that  also  the  case  with  the  hours 
of  work? — I  fear  not.  The  normal  working 
hours  for  mechanics  in  this  country  are  54  hours 
a  week.  Now  these  hours  were  obtained  as  the 
result  of  very  strenuous  work,  hard  fighting ;  no 
doubt  about  it.  They  had  to  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  money,  and  they  had  to  be  subjected 
to  frio-htful  privations  because  of  the  determined 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  That  is 
not  so  in  every  case,  but  generally  speaking  that) 
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is  so.  Thert-fore,  the  hours  that  ilo  prevail, 
prevail  Ix'cause  of  the  determined  attitude  takcai 
%  the  workers  wliich  did  not  fit  with  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  employers.  In  the  same 
way  wages  have  been  raised  as  I  liave  i3re\iously 
said  by  organised  ettbrt. 

3120.  But  then  in  what  respect  does  the 
deteraiination  of  the  rate  of  wages  differ  from 
the  determination  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked.  In  both  cases  at  the  present  time  the 
decision  of  those  questions  is  left  to  mutual 
arrangement  between  employers  and  employed, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3121.  You  propose  to  alter  that  system  in 
the  case  of  the  hours  of  work,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  the  rate  of  wages  ? — That  is  so,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  it 
in  the  case  of  wages. 

3122.  So  you  propose  to  establish  a  difference 
where  no  difference  exists  at  pre.-ent  ? — To  that 
extent,  yes,  although,  of  course,  the  Factory 
Acts  really  have  decided  very  largely  the  work- 
ing hours  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men. 

3123.  But  indirectly  ?— Indirectly. 

3124.  Is  your  leason  for  making  a  difference 
this,  that  employers  are  more  "hostile  to  a 
reduction  of  hours  than  to  a  rise  in  wages  ? — It 
is  not  for  that  reason,  but  because  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  requisite  force  can  be  obtained 
on  voluntary  lines  to  bring  about  the  requisite 
adjustment  of  wages  provided  we  get  the 
requisite  reduction  of  hours. 

3125.  Might  not  the  same  forces  be  used  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  hours  '. — They  might  be, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  desirable,  a  method. 
It  has  never  impressed  me  as  having  the  same 
degree  of  importance  as  the  hours  question. 

312C.  It  is  because  you  think  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  liours  should  be  reiluced  than 
that  wages  should  be  raised  tliat  you  advocate 
parliamentary  interference  in  the  one  case,  and 
not  in  the  other  ? — Largely  that,  because  •)  am 
satisfied  tliatadequateattention  can  be  given  to  the 
wages  question  when  the  hours  question  is  settled. 

3127.  Now,  many  of  those  who  advocate  legal 
restriction  of  hours  believe  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  legal  restr i  ction  would  be  to  dispense 

with  the  necessity  for  strikes,  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  very  often  set  forth, 
although  it  would  avoid  strikes  as  regards  the 
effort  put  forth  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  hours. 

3128.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — Yes,  in  that 
sense,  certainly. 

3129.  Now,  if  each  tradehad  power  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labour,  with  a  legal  sanction  behind  its 
decision,  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  employers 
would  not  retaliate  by  closing  theii-  establish- 
ments ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  certain,  but 
practically  so. 

3130.  What  gi-ound  have  you  for  saying 
that  ?— Because  I  believe  that  the  employers 
would  immediately  buckle  to  and  l»egin  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  best  would  be  a  very 
good  one  too.  I  do  not  beHe\o  that  industry 
would  be  seriously  handicapped,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  many  of  the  employers  so  believe. 
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3131.  Then  why  is  it  that  employers  resist  a 
reduction  of  hours  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is 
their  nature  to.     I  cannot  say  much  more. 

3132.  And  you  think  that  their  natural 
tendency  in  that  direction  would  be  overcome 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Largely. 

3133.  But  supposing  they  were  to  meet  the 
decision  of  any  trade  to  reduce  the  hours  by  a 
notice  to  reduce  w^iges  ? — I  would  still  leave 
that  to  the  workers  to  say,  "  There  you  are ; 
"  there  are  your  organisations  ;  now  step  in  on 
"  voluntary  lines,  and  if  you  cannot  hold  your 
"  own  put  up  with  it.'' 

3134.  Supposing  that  the  workers  in  any 
trade  had  passed  a  vote  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour,  say,  from  10  to  8,  and  the  employejs 
thereupon  gave  notice  that  when  this  decision 
came  into  etiect  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
leduction  of  wages,  and  the  workers  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  that  reduction]of  wages,  what 
would  ensue  ? — Probably  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

3135.  And  the  subject  of  dispute  in  such  a 
strike  or  lock-out  would  really  include  the 
question  of  hours  no  less  than  the  question 
of  wages  ? — It  wou'd  be  directly  brought  about 
by  the  question  of  hours. 

3136.  So  that  in  practice  even  an  Act  of 
Parliament  cannot  deprive  the  employers  of  a 
voice  in  the  question  ? — No,  not  utterly ;  oh, 
dear,  no. 

3137.  You  cannotprevent  them  from  exercising 
an  influence  with  regard  to  it  ? — No. 

3138.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  in  America  the 
laws  fixing  the  hours  of  labour  remain  practically 
a  dead  letter  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  had 
any  law  except  for  the  State  workshops.  That 
was  a  dead  letter  for  a  very  long  time  ;  Ltiiink 
it  isbeing  put  into  force  now. 

3139.  There  is  only  one  country  in  the  world, 
I  believe,  where  an  eight  liours'  day  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  ? — You  mean  Australia. 

3140.  Australia  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it  is 
universal  there.  I  think  there  are  very  many 
tliat  do  not  work  on  the  eight  hours'  system. 

3141.  The  great  majority  work  only  eight 
hours,  do  they  not  ;— I  "think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  majority  do  ;  but  there  are  many  sections 
that  do  not. 

3142.  Was  the  eight  hours'  day  obtained 
in  Australia  by  legislation,  or  by  trade  union 
action  ? — Mainly  by  trade  union  action. 

Professor  Marshall.  .  ; 

3143.  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  you  with 
rega,rd  to  points  similar  to  those  on  which  Mr. 
Balfour  has  examined  yo-i,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  raising  just  the 
points  which  he  has  raised.  Perhaps,  as  he 
asked,  your  views  as  to  what  Avould  happen  on 
certain  special  hypothesis,  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  take  the  other  line,  and  to  ask  what  your 
views  are  as  to  what  actually  would  happen.  I 
have  here  a  short  statement  of  what  I  suppose 
to  be  your  opinions,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  I  have  got  them  right  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. Your  starting  point  is  that  there  is  a 
surplus  population  of  about  10  per  cent,  which 
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cannot  find  employment  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  industry  ? — Yes,  I  need  not  fix  the 
per-centage  particularly. 

3144.  No.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  to  48  per  week  would  have  different 
effects  in  different  trades  you  say  ? — Yes. 

3145.  And  in  some  trades  it  wouLi  not 
diminish  the  output  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  of  auy  one  trade  immediately,  but  in  a  very 
short  period  the  output  would  be  equal  to  what 
it  is  now  under  the  niiif;  hours. 

3146.  In  others  it  would  be  diminished  ? — 
Yes,  or  wliat  would  be  equivalent  to  the  out- 
put there  would  be  less  work  done. 

3147.  Yes.  I  use  the  word  "output"  for  a 
short  phrase,  a-;  meaning  tliat  ? — Yes. 

3148.  In  so  far  as  it  diminished  the  output 
it  would  absorb  the  unemployed  you  say  ? — 
Yes 

3149.  And  you  say  in  so  far  as  it  did  not 
diminisli  the  output,  it  would  not  absorb  the 
unemployed  ? — Yes,  generally  I  say  yes  to 
that. 

3150.  You  further  say  tliat  the  result  would 
be  that  in  the  trades  in  which  a  man  did  eight 
liours'  work,  there  would  not  be  less  done, 
because  the  unemployed  coming  in  would  fill  the 
vacant  places,  and  would  turn  out  as  much  as 
before  ? — ^Yes. 

3151.  So  that  the  production  would  remain 
about  where  it  is  now  ? — Not  quite  tbat ;  pro- 
duction Mould  be  stimulated  by  the  increased 
demand,  which  increased  demand  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  purchasing  power  given  to 
those  who  would  be  absorbed. 

3152.  There  is,  I  think,  a  vital  point  in  the 
statement  of  your  opinions,  which  is  that  there 
would  be  an  increased  consuming  power  ? — That 
is  a  vital  point. 

3153.  You  hold  also  that  the  iibsorption  of 
the  unemployed  would  tend  to  diminish  un- 
steady habits  of  life  ? — I  do. 

3154.  And  that  that  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  unsteadiness  of  production  ? — I  do. 

3155.  And  you  also  hold  that  consequently 
we  should  have  gradually  through  the  increased 
wages  and  production  a  greater  aggregate  of 
production  ? — Yes. 

3156.  And  that  in  some  way  that  I  do  not 
quite  understand  this  would  accelerate  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  production '? — Ye-'.  Shall  I 
forthwith  make  it  clear  in  a  brief  statement  1 

3157.  Yes ;  will  you  state  merely  your 
opinion,  not  giving  it  controversially,  because  we 
can  discuss  the  question  afterwards  ? — I  take  it 
for  granted,  judging  from  past  experience  that  the 
increased  cost  of  production  which  would  ensue 
immediately  it  was  applied,  would  stimulate 
inventiou,  stimulate  the  application  of  improved 
methods  of  production. 

3158.  Thus  there  would  be  a  double  increase  ; 
there  would  be  increase,  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production,  and  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  total  work  done  ? — Yes. 

3159.  From  causes  before  mentioned  and 
from  -obliers  in  addition  ? — Yes. 
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3160.  And  then  after  a  time  there  would 
be  again  a  surplus  of  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

3161.  And  then  a  further  shortening  of  the 
liours  ■would  be  both  possible  and  advisable  ?  — 
I  think  so.  I  did  guiud  myself  there  by  saying 
either  a  further  shortening  of  the  hours,  or  if 
the  capacity  to  consume  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  desired  to  consume  an  equivalent  to  their 
increased  capacity  to  pi-oduce  they  might  then 
still  continue  to  work  the  old  hours. 

3162.  Now  the  simplest  of  these  two  cases  is 
that  of  a  trade,  in  which  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  not  diminish  the  output  ? 
—  fes. 

3163.  We  might  get  them  out  of  the  way 
therefore.  So  far  as  those  trades  are  concerned, 
the  result  I  gather  would  be  to  do  them  neither 
harm  nor  good,  but  merely  to  make  theni  hux-ry 
up  their  work  and  press  more  into  each  hour,  is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes,  and  other  incidental  services 
would  be  rendered,  which  I  feel  you  have  in 
your  mind,  and  which  I  need  not  trouble  to 
emphasise. 

3164.  Now  this  is  a  side  issue,  but  it  is  one 
which  is  of  very  great  importance ;  your 
system  as  a  whole  depends  on  the  change  result- 
ing in  getting  people  out  of  their  unsteady  habits 
of  work,  and  the  getting  people  into  steady 
habits  of  life  'i — I  should  not  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  yes  to 
that,  but  I  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  that  independently. 

;U65.  Anyhow  you  regard  that  as  very  im- 
portant ? — Very  important,  and  higly  desirable. 

3166.  Do  not  you  think  that  making  a  man 
do  in  one  hour  the  work  that,  if  left  to  himself, 
say  as  a  peasant  proprietor,  with  no  master  over 
him,  he  would  liave  prefeired  to  take  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  over,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  feverish 
habits  of  life,  which  tend  to  undermine  the  social 
stability  at  which  you  aim  ? — Yes,  thei'e  is  a 
tendency,  undoubtedly,  in  that  direction.  I 
should  try  to  minimise  that  evil  tendency  by 
introducing  forces  that  would  have  a  counteract- 
ing tendency,  and  that  should  be  stronger  than 
the  evil  one.  Taking  awaj'  the  manual  labour 
might  make  them  more  able  for  continuous 
mental  exertion  or  devotion  to  their  work  or  to 
the  application  of  an  improved  scientific  know- 
ledge. 

3167.  Do  not  you  think  that  men  are  very 
differently  constituted,  and  that  if  two  men  have 
the  same  amount  of  work  to  do  in  a  day,  one 
will  be  happier  if  he  gets  it  all  done  in  6  hours, 
and  another  if  he  takes  10  hours  over  it  ? — I 
fear  that  is  the  case ;  but  that  system  which  I 
should  look  upon  as  desirable,  if  realisable,  I  do 
not  understand  to  be  possible  in  an  industrial 
community  like  unto  this.  We  cannot  have  men 
with  these  different  dispositions  working  in  mills 
imder  a  regimental  system  such  as  we  have  and 
such  as  we  are  likely  to  have  even  to  a  greater 
degree.  Therefore,  not  seeing  any  hope  for  that 
elasticity  that  will  allow  some  men  to  take  6  and 
others  to  take  10  hours  over  their  work  I  ata 
obliged  to  meet'the  difficulties  in  othw  dii«eotiofis, 
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3168.  Taking  the  special  case  of  mining,  has 
it  not  been  said  that,  as  it  is,  many  miners  hardly 
stop  for  their  dinner  at  all,  but  go  on  with 
their  work  after  a  verv  short  pause?  —  That 
is  the  case.  That  is  commonly  the  case  in  the 
north. 

3169.  Is  not  it  geneially  the  medical  opinion 
that  habits  of  that  kind  tend  to  undermine  the 
stamina  of  tlie  race,  and  to  bring  about  those 
nervous  habits  that  lead  to  unsteadiness  of  life  ? 
— I  should  certainly  say  yes  to  that. 

3170.  Has  not  it  been  said  that  in  manj' 
mines  the  way  in  which  the  eight  hours'  law 
would  be  met  would  be  by  the  men  giving  up 
their  dinner  houi*,  and  that  many  of  the  men 
would  go  on  eating  while  at  work  and  would 
go  on  woiking  i-ight  through  the  whole  of 
the  5,  6,  or  7  hours  that  they  ha.ve  at  the  face  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  that  has  been  said;  and  I 
believe  that,  therefore,  but  I  think  a  question  of 
that  nature  could  well  be  left  to  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  trade,  leaving  it  to  their 
common  sense  to  work  just  as  stiffly  as  they 
thought  proper. 

3171.  Is  not  there,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
movement,  backwards  and  forwards,  by  men 
going  from  one  place  to  another  for  employment. 
A  man  will  try  working  in  one  place  and  finding 
he  does  not  like  the  conditions,  which  another 
man  would  perhaps  like  better,  and  then  he  will 
go  to  some  other  place  ? — There  are  very  con- 
siderable changes  in  these  industries  that  cover 
the  country. 

3172.  And  if  there  were  a  six  hours'  day  in 
some  mines  and  an  eight  hours'  day  in  others 
and  a  ten  hours'  day  in  others,  would  not 
the  tendency  be  for  each  person  to  be  working 
just  about  that  number  of  hours  which,  taking 
account  of  Ids  habits  of  mind  and  character,  was 
the  best  for  him  ? — With  mines  under  relatively 
the  s^ame  conditions,  did  you  mean  ? 

3173.  No  ! — Where  the  same  amount  of  work 
per  week  could  be  turned  out  by  men  of  the  same 
capacity,  do  you  mean  ? 

3174.  No,  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  that 
condition  ? — I  do  not  see  the  desirability  or 
advisability  of  encouraging  such  a  system. 

3175.  Do  not  you  see  it  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  gieat  effect  on  the  health  and  vigour,  of 
the  next  generation.  Do  not  you  see,  I  mean, 
chat  ibrcing  men  to  get  through  in  six  hours  a 
day's  work  that  they  would  rather  have  taken 
eight  or  nine  hours  over  at  the  face,  it  would  be 
likely  to  undermine  the  digestive  faculties,  and 
that,  though  that  would  not  affect  the  present 
generation  it  would  affect  the  vigour  and  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  next  generation  ? — Certainly. 
I  do  not  think  much  evil  would  ensue.  I  am 
not  favourable,  of  course,  to  such  a  rushing 
system  as  would  call  from  an  average  man  as 
much  work  in  six  hours  as  ought  to  be  done  in 
eight.  That  ought  to  be  dealt  with  under  fair 
conditions,  and  I  think  that  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  miners  of  the  north,  and  I 
have  some  little  knowledge  of  pit  work,  who  are 
on  a  six  and  a  half  or  seven  hours  shift  would 
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rather  work  right  ahead  for  seven  hours,  and 
then  have  the  longer  time  out  than  loiter  about 
for  an  additional  two  or  three  hours,  certainly  I 
would.  I  would  like  to  work  effectively,  sharp 
and  smart,  and  then  have  leisure  afterwards 
myself. 

3176.  I  should  expect  that  of  you,  but  many 
others  would  not.  Do  not  you  think  they  should 
be  allowed  to  go  their  own  way  — So  far  as 
that  will  fit  in  with  the  general  well-being  I 
would,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  laxity 
suggested  would  ten'l  to  the  general  well- 
being. 

3177.  Anyhow,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  an 
argument  against  a  uniform  day  of  eight  hours  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  it  goes  it  is  an  argument  against  it. 

3178.  Connected  with  this  preliminary  point 
there  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
an  hour  of  work  and  an  hour  of  duty.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  a  signalman  who  is  on  duty 
and  mu^t  be  ready  to  liear  in  case  the  electric 
bell  rings,  but  who  has  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  electric  bell  will  ring  for  the  next  couple 
of  hours.  You  said,  I  think  quite  fairly,  that 
an  hour  of  duty  ought  not  to  be  counted  as 
equivalent  to  an  hour  at  work  ? — I  do  not 
remember  saying  that. 

Mr.  Bale. 

3179.  I  do  not  recall  it  ?  —  Was  it  this 
morning  or  j^esterday  ? 

Professor  Marshall. 

3180.  Not  this  morning,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  think  ? — We  were  discussing  this 
subject  yesterday,  but  I  did  not  express  myself 
in  that  way.  May  I  repeat  what  I  think  I  did 
say  ? 

3181.  Yes? — It  was  this.  The  question  was 
as  to  the  intensity  of  different  kinds  of 
labour,  and  I  said  I  recognised  the  difference, 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  different  working  hours.  But  I  put 
the  maximum  at  48  a  week  for  those  who  work 
under  easy  conditions,  but  urging  that  those  who 
worked  under  more  intense  conditions  sliould 
have  a  lower  maximum. 

3182.  That  is  what  I  recollect  exactly.  You 
would  propose  than,  that  the  maximum  week 
shoidd  be  48  hours  of  duty,  and  not  48  hours  of 
work  necessarily  ? — Ye.<^. 

3183.  And  you  think  that  a  sort  of  scale 
should  be  made,  not,  perhaps,  at  once,  but 
gradually,  by  which  work  should  be  graduated, 
an  hour  of  work  to  count  equal  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  being  on  duty,  or  two  hours,  or  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  so  that  ultimately  there 
would  be  for  various  trades  48  hours  on  duty, 
or  in  cases  where  the  work  was  very  intense, 
and,  perhaps,  for  some,  I  think,  you  said  there 
should  be  36  hours  per  week  ? — Yes. 

3184.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  fair  v/ay  of 
facing  this  fundamental  difference  between  an 
hour  of  duty  and  an  hour  of  work.  But  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be  better  first 
of  all  to  clear  the  subject  under  discussion.     We 
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have  had  much  said  about  48  hours  of  work  being 
as  much  as  a  man  can  do,  and  if  after  all  what  we 
mean  is  48  hours  of  dut}',  we  ought  to  have  it  more 
clearly  made  out,  and  see  what  it  is  we  are  propos- 
ing ? — I  do  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  whetlier, 
by  replying  "  yes "  just  now,  I  committed 
myself  to  this,  that  an  employer  might  control 
a  workman  for  six  times  12  hours  in  a  week. 

3185.  No.  I  understood  you  might  control 
him  for  six  times  eight  hours  ?  —Yes. 

3186.  That  what  you  think  we  should  go  for 
is,  not  a  week  of  48  hours  of  work,  but  a  week 
of  48  houis  of  duty,  and  when  the  work  is  of 
such  a  cliaracter  as  to  involve  a  much  greater 
strain  than  that  of  being  merely  on  duty,  then 
the  number  of  hours  should  be  something  less  ? 
— Quite  so,  exactly. 

3187.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  as 
a  matter  of  procedure  to  face  the  question  of 
duty  first  and  to  decide  the  hours  of  duty,  to 
discuss  and  decide  first  what  is  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  of  duty  that  should  be  called 
for,  whether  it  should  be  48  or  60,  deciding  at 
the  same  time  rouglily  that  you  would  count, 
say,  an  hour  down  in  the  mine  of  actual  work  at 
the  face  as  equal  to  an  hour  and  a  half  on  duty, 
and  thus  consider  what  was  the  right  meaning 
of  work  and  duty  in  that  way  ? — I  think  that  is 
desirable,  and  in  one  case,  I  think,  I  have  done 
that  by  saying  that  eight  hours  or  six  times 
eight  for  the  week  should  constitute  the 
maxiinum,  and  then  come  down  according  to 
intensity. 

3188.  Have  you  sufiiciently  separated  your 
position  from  those  who  argue  that  the  number  of 
hours  ought  to  be  reduced,  on  the  ground  that 
48  hours  of  hard  work  is  as  much  as  anybody 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  ? — Perhaps,  I 
have  not  made  that  sufficiently  clear,  but  I  have 
for  a  long  time  always  interpreted  my  own  views, 
or  tried  to,  on  those  lines,  eight  hours  for  the 
normal  standard,  or  to  use  your  phrase,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  very  good  one,  duty  as  distinct  from 
work. 

3189.  All  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  and  those 
who  think  with  you,  is  that  you  should  make 
more  clear  to  the  public  what  it  is  you  are 
aiming  at  1 — Quite  so.  I  thank  you  for  the 
suggestion. 

3190.  Now  we  pass  to  those  trades  in  which 
a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  work  would 
diminish  the  output.  That  change  you  hold 
would  absorb  the  unemployed,  the  unemployed 
being  the  surplus  under  the  present  conditions 
of  industry  ? — Yes. 

3191.  I  think  that  is  really  the  centre  of  the 
whole  question  ? — Yes. 

3192.  Whether  there  is  a  surplus  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

3193.  We  will  not  take  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  that  being  different  from  the  condition 
of  England,  and  as  so  much  of  what  we  have 
said  generally  would  not  be  quite  true  of 
Ireland,  let  us  take  the  population  as  30,000,000 
on  the  whole  ? — Very  good. 
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3194.  There  are,  of  course,  very  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  many  persons  there 
are  actuallv  unemployed  in  normal  times  ? — 
Yes. 

3195.  You  have  given  us  your  estimate,  and 
we  will  take  that  estimate  for  the  purposes  of 
argument.  According  to  your  view  then  there  is 
a  population  of  30,000,000,  of  whom,  I  think,  jou 
say  10  per  cent,  is  surplus  ? — Under  normal  con- 
ditions I  have  stated  10  per  cent,  is  surplus,  or 
getting  no  work  or  only  casual  work,  half  of 
whom  would  be  averaging  two  days  a  week, 
leaving  5  ])er  cent,  entirely  out  of  work. 
That  is  what  is  stated  here  in  this  paper.  That 
would  be  so  under  our  present  day  conditions. 
But  probably  it  is  not  so  good  as  when  T  wrote 
that. 

3196.  Shall  we  take  5  per  cent,  of  the 
30,000,000  ?— It  is  immaterial,  I  think,  for  the 
argument. 

3197.  Take  10  per  cent  as  the  easier  number 
to  deal  with.  Then  that  would  mean  that,  if 
thete  were  not  30,000,000  in  the  country,  but 
27,000,000,  all  our  difficulties  would  vanish, 
according  to  your  view  ?— No,  very  far  from 
that ;  because  with  the  27,000,000  there  would 
be  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Dale. 

3198.  Is  it  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  or 
10  per  cent,  of  the  male  workers  ? — Of  the  male 
workers. 

Professor  Marshall. 

3199.  When  you  say  you  took  10  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population  you  took  off"  10  per  cent,  of 
the  rest  of  the  population  ? — Yes.  I  cannot 
endorse  that  argument  that  if  we  could  emigrate 
3,000,000  away  all  would  be  well.  I  cannot  en- 
dorse that. 

3200.  I  want  you  to  define  your  position  a 
little  more.     It  seems   to  me  that  your  argu- 
ment   would    lead    to    this,    that    under    the 
present  conditions  of  industry  there  is  work  for 
the  working  part  of  the  population  of  27,000,000, 
and  that   the  remaining  3,000,000,  are   surplus 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  that  we  want 
to    diminish    the    hours  of   labour,  in    order  to 
absorb  the  workers  belonging  to  that  3,000,000. 
You    say    that    a    diminution    of    the    hours 
of     labour    would     absorb     them     and     from 
that    I    infer    tiiat    if    those    3,000,000    were 
instantly  to  emigrate  we  should  all  be  employed 
fully,  and  that  one  of  the  causes  of  want  of 
employment  is  the  plethora  of  workers,  and  you 
say  that  by  taking  off  10   per  cent,  you  would 
destroy   want   of    eiuployuient  ? — The  effect,    I 
should  fay  of   sending  away  3,000,000  of  the 
population,  would  be  to  improve  the  conditions, 
temporarily,  of  those  who  remained  behind,  but 
immediately  the  old  difficulty  would   begin   to 
assert  itself.     To  re  state  how,  I  should  have  to 
again  repeat  what  I  have  in  effect  previously 
said,  that  it  is  due  to  the  methods  under  which 
the  industries  are  now  conducted,  that  in   order 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  community,  trade 
is  conducted  on  sectional   lines,  and   thus   the 
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fluctuations  that  takes  place,  render  it  necessary 
for  the  employers  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  number  of  the  worlvers,  and  then  the 
eff"ective  demand  of  that  portion  who  are 
dislodged  ceases.  Then  that  has  a  damping 
efiect  upon  trade  generally,  and  continues  to 
have  a  damping  effect  till  stimulated  by  some 
other  means,  and  one  of  the  ways  to  soundly 
stimulate  it,  is  to  make  such  a  re-organisation 
as  will  absorb  them  again  into  the  ranks  of  the 
workers. 

3201.  Then  when  you  say  the  population  is 
surplus  do  you  not  merely  mean  that  in  this 
imperfect  world  it  is  not  possible  to  make  orga- 
nisation so  complete  that  every  round  man  shall 
find  a  ]:ound  hole  just  exactly  to  fit  him  ? — I 
never  did  intend  to  say  that  if  there  was  surplus 
population  in  this  country,  we  should  not  make 
provision  for  them,  or  that  we  might  not  make 
an  outlet  for  their  energies.  All  I  have  intended 
to  say  is  that  under  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting trade  there  is  this  per-centage  out  of 
work ;  but  I  do  hold  that  this  country  could 
make  use  of  many  more  than  we  now  have,  and 
I  do  not  admit  that  in  this  imperfect  world  it  is 
just  the  case  that  there  must  be  disproportion 
because  of  our  incapacity  to  organise  trade.  I 
believe  that  we  might  improve  upon  it  We 
might  not  make  it  perfect,  but  I  am  making 
this  amongst  other  proposals  by  way  of  im- 
proving upon  the  terms  oi  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country,  believing  that  thereby  we  are 
getting  a  so  much  neaver  approach  to  perfection 
than  we  have  had  as  yet. 

3202.  I  quite  understand  that  you  hold  that 
we  may  improve  gradually  the  organisation, 
but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  would  tend  to  improve 
the  organisation  of  industry,  except  in  that  one 
point  that  I  admitted,  namely,  that  if  a  man  is 
very  much  overworked  he  is  likely  to  get 
into  loose,  nervous  liabits  of  life  and  to  be  an 
unsuitable  worker ;  that  point  I  have  admitted, 
I  do  not  think  it  comes  to  much,  but  I  will 
admit  that.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  see  that  you 
have  .shown  (and  that  is  what  1  want  to  ask  you 
to  do  now)  how  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  improve  organisation.  Perhaps  I 
should  begin  by  asking  you  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  causes  of  the  present  irregularity  of 
employment  ? — The  one  fundamental  caii.se,  from 
my  point  of  view,  is  this  sectional  organisation 
of  industry.  To  give  a  practical  illustration  as 
to  the  effects  that  would  be  likely  to  follow  upon 
a  re-arrangement,  I  would  say  that  thousands 
of  those  who  are  now  workless  in  London,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  have  no  purchasing  power, 
many  of  whom  are  dying,  and  therefore  are  no 
good  to  the  community  themselves,  might  be 
absorbed  by  properly  apportioning  the  work  to 
be  done  in  connexion  with  the  tramway  system 
of  London.  That  is  just  by  way  of  givino-  an 
illustration.  I  think  that  no  one  would  be 
seriouslj-  interfered  with,  but  that  these  men 
would  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which,  obtaining 
wages,  they  would  possess  purchasing  power,  to 
the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  families 
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and  that  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
more  effective  organisation  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  excessive  working  hours  of  those  who  are 
now  doing  work,  and  there  would  be  a  more 
proper  and  equitable  apportionment  of  it  between 
the  total  number. 

3203.  In  what  way  would  this  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour  improve,  as  you  wish,  the 
organisation  of  industry  which  would  not  result 
from  a  mere  cessation  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
three  millions  ? — The  improvement  would  con- 
sist in  this,  that  the  men  to-day  who  are  doing 
the  work  are  working  what  I  think  everyohe 
in  this  room  would  call  an  unreasonable  number 
of  hours,  and  that  is  undesirable,  and  having 
other  men  available,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  minimise  that  which  we  now  call 
excessive. 

3204.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  quite  answer  my 
queition,  I  think.  Perhaps  I  may  put  it  in 
another  \\ay,  and  ask  you  whether  you  admit 
the  following  to  be  causes  of  irregularity  of 
employment  that  would  not  be  directly  affected 
by  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour :  Would 
you  admit  that  fluctuations  of  credit  are  the 
chief  causes  of  fluctuations  of  employment  ? — 
They  are  a  chief  cause. 

3205.  Do  you  see  how  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  affect  that  1 — Only  in  an 
indirect  manner  by  affording  the  workers  more 
leisure  for  mental  development,  enabling  them  to 
get  a  keener  grasp  than  they  yet  have  got  of 
the  basis  of  our  present  industrial  system,  and 
finding  out  how  to  improve  it. 

3206.  There  is  nothing  like  leather ;  I  think 
they  ought  to  study  more  political  economy  ? — I 
agree,  saving  that  I  should  not  allow  that  to  be 
passed  over  in  a  light  fashion,  because  to  my 
mind  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why 
it  should  be  advocated,  and,  although  I  also 
allowed  it  to  pass  over  when  you  said  "  It  is  the 
"  central  point  of  the  whole  thing,  is  it  not," 
meaning  the  surplus,  I  said  "  Yes,"  and  thought 
it  was  judicious  to  do  so,  but  to  my  mind  a  man 
is  actuated  by  the  desire  for  intelligence  all 
round,  and  I  want  these  fellows  to  have  a  chance 
of  getting  that  intelligence,  believing  that  they 
will  contribute  most  materially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  things.  There- 
fore it  is  no  joke  with  me  when  I  -say  let^  us 
have  more  leisure. 

3207.  Then  is  not  another  cause,  the  un- 
certainty of  how  much  of  any  particular  thing 
would  be  wanted  in  a  year  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  there  is  considerable  uncertaint)'  due  to 
this  ineflPective  oi-ganisation. 

3208.  Does  not  that  depend  particularly  upon 
changes  of  season,  as  that  of  a  cold  season  or  a 
wet  season  affecting  the  demand  for  particular 
classes  of  clothes ;  and  does  not  it  also  depend 
upon  fashion  ? — It  does. 

3209.  Would  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour  affect  those  causes  ? — It  would  tend  in 
the  riglit  direction  ;  it  would  not  directly  affect 
them  but  only  indirectly. 

3210.  How  ?— On  the  same  lines  as  I  replied 
previously. 
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3211.  By  improving  men  first? — Certainly,  by- 
improving  men  first.  I  am  prepared  to  sticlc  to 
that. 

3212.  Then  is  not  another  cause,  the  un- 
certainty as  to  how  much  of  total  demand  for 
any  particular  class  of  goods  will  fall  to  any 
particular  firm  ? — That  is  very  uncertain. 

3213.  Do  you  see  how  to  diminish  that  un- 
certainty ;  do  you  see  how  the  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  diminish  tliat  uncertainty  ? 
— No,  1  never  proposed  that  it  would. 

3214.  Is  not  another  cause  the  uncertainty  of 
succesr.  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  of  life  and 
health  and  mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  employed  in  relation  to  industrial 
agreements  ? — Yes,  that  is  another  cause  of 
dislocation  itself. 

3215.  Would  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour  affect  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3216.  How  ? — Because  many  of  the  difficulties 
now  take  place  in  consequence  of  excessive 
hours  and  the  evil  consequent  thereon. 

3217.  You  mean  that  there  would  be  less 
thinp-s  to  contend  about  ? — Yes. 

3218.  But  so  far  as  the  incentives  to  success 
on  the  part  of  employers  go  that  would  not  be 
affected  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that  it  would. 

3219.  Permanent  employment  was  given  to 
slaves  because  if  there  was  nothing  worth  for 
them  to  do  they  were  set  to  do  something  not 
worth  doing  ? — I  believe  some  such  system  did 
prevail. 

3220.  But  as  soon  as  people  began  to  be  paid 
for  work  instead  of  being  whipped  to  work, 
irregularity  of  employment  began  ? — Yes. 

3221.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that 
irregularity  of  employment  exists  in  the  most 
civilised  nations  ? — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say, 
yes. 

3222.  And  you  would  admit  that  on  the 
whole  it  has  steadily  diminished  thi-ough  the 
course  of  history  ! — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
"  yes "  to  that,  and  I  think  the  proportion  is 
as  much  as  it  was.  When  I  find  a  highly 
organised  trade  like  that  of  the  iron  founders, 
for  instance,  issuing  their  monthly  report  for 
this  month  saying  that  they  have  191  of  their 
members  in  receipt  of  benefit,  it  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  me  that  tiicre  is  much  of  a 
diminution. 

3223.  It  i-J  a  side  issue,  but  perl)aps  I  had 
better  turn  off  on  to  that  point.  The  statistics 
of  the  iron  founders,  which  are  the  most  handy 
trade  statistics  for  this  purpose,  have  been 
quoted  so  much  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  we  followed  the  causes  of  want  of  employ- 
ment amongst  the  iron  founders  ? — The  general 
depression  is  the  cause  given. 

3224.  Are  not  the  causes  chiefly  special  to 
the  trade  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  "  yes  "  to  that, 
although  corresponding  trades  in  connexion  with 
the  engineering  industry  do  not  suffer  quite  to 
the  sanie  extent.  The  pattern-makers  is  one  of 
the  contributory  trades  that  do  suffer  equall}', 
and  they  are  suffering  now. 

3225.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  iron  founders 
have  suffered  more  from    the   introduction    of 
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machinery  than  any  other  important  trade  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

3226.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
more  iron  founders  were  out  of  employment 
than  at  any  other  time  there  was  a  notice  in 
the  Ironfoundei's'  Monthly  Report  that  un- 
skilled Irishmen  were  earning  lOs.  a  day  for  ham- 
mering away  at  machines  in  the  foundry  ? — Yes, 
but  there  is  very  little  work  (I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  this)  done  by  the  members  of 
the  organisation  that  has  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

3227.  Is  not  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  members  themselves  ? — 1  will  not  pledge 
myself  to  it.  What  I  understand  to  be  the  case 
is  that  those  men  who  have  not  been  members 
of  the  organisation  to  which  we  are  now  re- 
ferring are  connected  with  that  department  of 
the  industry  where  the  machines  were  made  use 
of  most.  Still  I  am  not  saying  or  intending  to 
say  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  not 
contributed  towards  this  large  number  being 
out ;  but  taking  the  number  that  are  now  out  of 
work  and  comparing  it  with  the  number  that 
they  have  had  out  of  work  any  time  these  10 
years,  then  the  whole  statement  is  a  shocking 
one  and  one  that  will  not  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  matters  are  improving.  When  I  find  that 
an  organisation  like  that  has  17  or  18  per  cent, 
of  their  men  unemployed,  and  in  receipt  of 
benefit,  that  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  that 
things  are  getting  more  hopeful. 

3228.  So  much  has  been  made  not  only  now 
but  during  the  last  10  years  of  the  history  of 
the  iron  founders  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
push  the  point  a  little  further.  Is  not  it  true 
that  the  iron  founder  proper  is  a  highly  skilled 
artisan  with  very  delicate  instincts  and  generally 
very  fine  fingers :  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
they  have  very  careful  and  exact  touch  ? — He 
is  a  very  skilled  man. 

3229.  And  is  not  it  true  that  he  would  be 
physically  incapable  of  doing  the  work  by  which 
the  Irish  navvies  were  earning  10s.  a  day  ? — 
Oh,  no.  He  would  not  be  incapable  of  doing  it. 
He  would  not  ha^-e  the  will. 

3230.  Are  you  sure  that  they  do  not  them- 
selves say  that  they  could  not  do  it  even  if  they 
wanted  to  ? — I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  they  have  said. 

3231.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  that  is  the 
case  ? — Yes. 

32S2.  Is  not  it  the  case  then  that  the  position 
of  the  iron  founders  just  at  the  present  time  is 
rather  like  that  of  the  liand-loom  weavers  some 
time  ago  when  the  power  loom  was  pushing  its 
way  ? — If  it  should  be  thought  advisable  I  will 
leave  the  iron  founders  and  take  the  trade  I  am 
connected  with  myself.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  subscribing  in  order  to  keep  9,500  organised 
men  out  of  work  myself.  That  is  not  good 
business,  and  I  cannot  on  the  strength  of  that 
say  that  there  is  a  very  large  diminution  of  the 
numbers  of  the  unemployed. 

323.J.  But  many  of  those  have  grey  hairs  ?— 
They  are  included  iri  the  superannuation,  but  i 
have  not  included  them  in  the  numbers  I  have 
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given.     The  superannuated  members  are  chiefly 
grey-haired  men. 

3234.  Have  not  they  more  white  hairs  ? — I 
will  admit  that  tliere  is  a  proportion  of  the 
5,400  or  so,  which  I  have  mentioned,  who, 
because  of  their  years  are  at  a  disadvantage, 
but  that  does  not  detract  f loni  the  force  of  my 
statement  because  there,  are  strong  healthful 
young  fellows  in  the  vigour  of  life  who  are 
wanting  a  job  and  cannot  get  it.  When  they 
were  absorbed  it  would  be  time  to  ask,  is  not 
one  cause  due  to  the  fact  that  those  men  are 
getting  on  in  years  ?  But  I  say  that  as  long  as 
a  young  skilful  fellow  is  there  and  cannot  get  a 
chance  of  work,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  the 
elderly  men  being  there. 

3235.  Is  not  it  true  that  our  opinion  as  to 
the  want  of  employment  is  mainly  or  to  a  great 
extent  derived  from  trades  union  statistics,  and 
that  the  trades  union  statistics  for  comparative 
purposes  are  somewhat  vitiated  by  that  fact  of 
the  rule  with  regard  to  the  local  minimum  being 
more  strictly  adhered  to  now  than  before.  A 
man  whose  hairs  have  just  turned  grey  has  a 
greater  difficulty  than  he  had  before  in  getting 
employment  ? — A  man  whose  haii-s  are  just 
turned  grey  certainly  has  a  greater  difficulty, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  need  affect  our  general 
contention  whilst  young  men  are  out  of  work 
which  is  the  case  and  has  been  the  case  any 
time  within  the  last  10  years. 

3236.  It  affects  it  surely  because  the  number 
of  those  who  are  out  of  work  has  increased  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  does  because  there  are  young 
men  capable  of  doing  it,  and  if  they  get  a  man 
at  all  it  makes  no  diH'erence  to  the  number.  If 
there  is  a  man  45  years  of  age,  he  would  be 
considered  an  elderly  man  iu  the  engineering 
trade  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  when  that  is 
so,  the  employer  says  to  him :  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  part,  and  a  young  man  steps  in 
his  place ;  therefore  the  proportion  is  the  same. 

3237.  Yes,  the  proportion  is  the  same,  but  is 
it  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  men  who, 
were  it  not  for  this  rigid  rule  that  they  have 
in  the  engineering  trade  now,  that  no  conces- 
sion is  to  be  allowed  for  elderly  men,  since  they 
would  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  con- 
nexion with  the  trade,  be  able  to  use  their 
hands  and  their  minds  in  a  useful  way  and  o-et 
employment? — No,  not  unless  they  dislodged 
somebody  else. 

3238.  That  is  supposing  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  case  in  a  trade  like  the 
engineering  trade. 

3239.  I  will  not  discuss  that  point  now.  But  as 
to  the  trade  union  minimum,  do  not  you  think 
that  if  a  large  trade  fixes  upon  a  local  minimum  for 
every  class  of  work,  some  of  which  is  of  a  very 
elementary  character,  that  the  result  must  be 
for  the  wages  to  be  fixed  sufficiently  high  to 
tempt  not  a  very  high  class  of  men  in  time  of 
good  work,  and  to  throMr  them  out  of  employ- 
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ment  in  times  of  bad  work  because  though  they 
were  worth  something  they  are  not  worth  the 
minimum  wages  ? — There  is  a  tendency  in  that 
direction. 

3240.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  present  want  of  employment 
could  lie  taken  away  at  once  by  greater  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  the  trade 
union  minimum  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  it  could, 
and  I  say  that  as  one  who  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  is  going  on.  I  know  the  shops 
where  this  kind  of  thing  is  applied  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  make  half  of  1  per  cent,  difference,  and 
I  question  whether  it  would  make  a  quarter  of 
1  per  cent,  difference  because  men  of  every 
degree  of  skill  are  available. 

3241.  But  some  of  them  may  have  something 
a  little  against  them  ? — If  so  they  clear  out, 
and  another  man  who  has  not  that  little  some- 
thing against  him  is  there,  always  available. 
There  is  not  an  engineer's  shop  out  of  the  600 
in  London  that  cannot  have  a  qualified  man  of 
any  age  to  day.  There  is  nob  one  of  the  600 
engineer's  shops  in  London  to  day  who  would 
hd  in  want  of  skilled  men  to  suit  than  in 
connexion  with  any  department  of  their  trade, 
and  who  could  not  get  them  at  any  age. 

3242.  He  would  not  be  necessarily  accustomed 
to  their  special  branches  of  work  ? — He  would 
be  sufficiently  accustomed  so  that  he  could  walk 
right  in  and  never  having  seen  the  drawings 
used  before,  the  foreman  cciuld  place  them  in 
his  hands  and  say,  there  is  the  drawing,  work 
to  it. 

3243.  We  have  been  over  the  chief  causes  of 
the  irregularity  of  employment,  and  we  have 
your  opinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  would  remove 
those  causes  ? — Yes. 

3244.  I  want  you  now  to  come  back  to  this 
and  to  sum  up,  in  what  way  do  you  think  that 
a  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour  would 
permanently  diminish  the  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment ? — It  woul  I  not  permanently  diminish 
the  irregularity  of  employment.  I  liave  never 
made  such  a  proposal  as  that  it  would.  On  the 
contrary.  In  effect  I  said  yesterday  and  if  I 
was  not  sufficiently  explicit  I  will  say  it  now, 
that  immediately  that  step  was  taken,  supposing 
it  were  taken,  the  old  difficulty  would  begin  to 
be  created,  and  therefore  I  came  forward  witli 
other  proposals  saying  that  both  parties  to  the 
industrial  system  must  try  and  approach  each 
other  with  a  view  to  neutralising  the  evil  effects 
of  want  of  employment  and  distribute  the  bad 
effect  of  declining  trade  ov^er  the  whole  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade.  That  was  because 
I  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  working  hours  question  from 
nine  to  eight  would  not  meet  the  difficulty. 

3245.  We  have  got  to  this,  we  have  assumed 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  increase  the  employ- 
ment for  the  time  being,  but  yet  it  would  not 
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bring  about  a  permanent  diminution  of  wan*'. 
of  employment  or  unsteadiness  of  e.nployment  ? 
— Yes,  I  endorse  that. 

3246.  But  only  indirectly  you  say  in  so  far 
as  it  acted  on  men's  char.icter  ? — That  is  so. 
That  is,  acting  on  men's  character  to  qualify 
them  to  take  other  and  further  and  more 
important  action. 

3247.  But  you  say  that  if  it  ended  in  itself 
without  changing  men's  character,  it  would 
merely  fill  up  the  ranks  temporarily  and  only 
would  take  away  the  unemployed  for  the  present  ? 
— For  the  present.  Its  good  effects  wouhi  be 
temporary. 

3248.  Yet  the  evils  of  regulation  forcing 
people  who  might  prefer  to  do  their  work  more 
slowly,  to  work  faster,  these  evils  would  be 
permanent  though  the  benefit  would  be  tem- 
porary ? — By  passing  from  one  man  to  more 
you  meai  as  I  understand. 

3249.  The  evils  that  such  a  regulation  of 
the  hours  nf  employment  would  inflict  in  forcing 
people  who  prefer  to  I'O  their  work  leisurely  to 
take  it  in  a  liurry  would  be  permanent  though 
the  benefits  would  be  temporary  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  admit  that  in  every  case  where  a  man 
who  desired,  say,  ten  hours  instead  of  ei-ht,  to 
do  his  work  in  it  was  always  an  (vil.  Hesiiould 
be  encouraged  to  do  it  in  eight.  I  think  in 
many  cases  if  would  be  desirable  thit  he  should 
develop  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  but  he 
could  develop  that  degree  of  efficienty  without 
unnecessarily  straining. 

3250.  But  still  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  evil 
that  evil  would  be  permanent  while  the  benefits 
would  be  temporary  ? — Yes. 

;j251.  Then  I  should  like  now  to  get  to  under- 
stand a  little  more  clearly  in  what  way  you 
think  that  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour 
would  temporarily  nbsorb  the  unemployed,  I 
think  you  took  the  tramway  industry  as  one  ? 
—Yes. 

3252.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  tlie  hours  of 
labour  in  the  tramway  industry  were  diminished 
no  man  could  do  very  much  more  than  he  does 
now  per  hour  ?— Very  little  more. 

3253.  And,  therefore,  if  the  present  system 
of  tiams  were  maintained  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  more  drivers  and  conductors  ? — Yes. 

3254.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  determine  the  number  of  joumeys 
that  are  made  for  a  given  line  of  trams.  Could 
noi  they  be  diminished  ?  —I  do  not  quite  follow 

that. 

3255.  Would  not  it  be  likely  that  this  change 
would  make  the  tramway  companies  say :  "  It 
"  does  not  pay  to  run  so  many  trams,  so  we 
"  will  run  fewer,  and  get  those  few  to  carry 
"  more  passengers  :  but  the  wages  have  risen  so 
"  high  relatively  per  mile  to  the  fixed' charges 
"  th-it  now  we  will  run  fewer  trams  "  ? — Yes. 
1  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  pressure 
might  be  apphed,  and  I  should  not  object  to  it 
being  applied. 

3256.  And  would  not  Bills  tor  laymg  down 
new  trams  before  Parliament  be  many  of  them 
withdrawn  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 
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32.)7.  Is  n  t  it  a  very  close  question  in  many 
cases  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  par- 
ticular tram  line  oi-  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

3268.  And  would  not  this  probable  increase 
in  the  wages  bill  determine  people  in  many 
cases  not  to  proceed  with  them  ?  —  It  might 
possibly  in  some  cases,  but  I  should  say  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  demand,  and  that 
this  would,  in  the  aggregate,  stimulate  that  de- 
mand that  the  reduction  of  working  hours 
brought  about  would  contribute  to  the  general 
good  condition  of  the  average  worker  who  uses 
the  tram,  and  there  would  be  more  likely  to  be  an 
increased  demand  rather  than  a  reduced  demand. 

3259.  We  will  get  to  the  increased  demand, 
perhaps  a  little  later,  but  for  the  present  is  it 
not  true  that  an  increase  in  the  wages  bill  would 
be  liicely  to  make  emj^loyers  diminish  the 
amount  of  work  done  for  them  in  the  tramway 
industry  and  in  other  industries  ? — That  would 
depen^  1  upon  the  amount  of  profits  made.  As  I 
have  admitted  in  some  cases  in  connexion  with 
trams,  there  is  a  consideration  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  lay  down  the  line  or  not,  and 
run  it ;  but  in  some  in.stances,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many,  this  might  be  the  deciding 
point  to  cause  them  to  decide  unfavourablj'  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  line. 

3260.  Why  do  j'^ou  think  there  are  not  many  ? 
—Because  I  believe  that  the  average  tram-line 
pays  very  well,  or  could  be  made  to  pay  very 
well  if  it  were  properly  conducted. 

3261.  I  thought  you  meant  there  were  not 
many  industries  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

3262.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  many 
industries  in  which  an  increase  in  the  wages  bill 
would  cause  employers  to  fail  in  business? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  many.  I  think  there 
would  be  very  few  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  ag'^regate  industries  of  the  nation. 

3263.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  that 
belief  ! — This  reason,  that  all  the  staple  trades 
are  paying  fairly  well.  Many  of  the  smaller 
trades  are  also  paying  well,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  from  my  point  of  view  that  the  em- 
ployers would  withdraw  in  consequence  of  the 
slightl\-  increased  cost  of  production 

3264.  I  am  not  talking  of  their,  withdrawing 
altogether,  but  of  thei-  abandoning  production 
with  regard  t  >  cases  in  which  they  are  now  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  quite  pays  or  not  ? — 
Quite  so.  Taking  that  phase  of  the  question  I  do 
not  think  it  would  prevent  them.  I  think  there 
would  be  more  industries  stimulated  and,  in  a 
sense,  created,  than  there  would  be  thi  own  out 
of  gear. 

326.1.  I  would  rather  keep  to  the  question  of 
increased  demand  off  for  the  present.  I  Jo  not  you 
think  there  would  be  many  industries  thrown 
out  of  gear  ! — I  do  not.  But  1  do  not.  see  how  I 
can  properly  reply  to  }  our  question  unless  I  am 
allowed  to  take  into  consideration  that  increased 
demand  that  I  contend  would  ensue.  If  you 
debar-  me  from  using  that  as  an  argument  then 
I  think  I  nnjst  say  I  think  there  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  that  might  be  interfered  with 
seriously. 
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3266.  Then  we,  perhaps,  had  better  go  to  the 
increased  demand.  Why  do  you  think  there 
would  be  an  increased  demand  ? — Because  I 
believe  that  the  facilities  for  production  w^^uld 
be  enlarged  considerably.  I  believe  that  pro- 
duction would  be  stimulated,  the  methods  of 
production  would  be  improved  upon,  and  con- 
currently the  capacity  to  consume  would  also 
develop. 

3267.  Yes.  But  we  have  not  got  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production  yet,  have  we  I — 
I  must  get  to  that  in  order  to  reply  to  your 
question. 

3268.  No  doubt  if  any  change  would  impro\  e 
the  methods  of  production  it  would  increase  the 
wages  all  round.  But  1  do  not  see  how  you  get 
there.  We  have  gut  this,  a  diminution  in  the 
hours  of  labour  in  the   trades  of  the  tramway 

class ? — Would   you    have   me   confine    my 

1  emavks  now  to  the  aspects  of  the  tramway  class 
of  trades  other  than  those  of  production. 

3269.  To  trades  in  which  it  is  not  true  that 
the  output  would  remain  stationary  but  Avould 
be  kept  up  in  spite  of  it  ? — Yea. 

o270.  We  shall  want  a  name  for  them  so  we 
had  better  say  industries  of  the  tram  class  ? — 
I  shall  understand  that. 

3271.  That  is  those  in  which  a  diminution  in 
the  hours  of  labour  would  diminish  the  output 
per  man.  I  want  now  to  know  how  such  a 
diminutioii  would  increase  the  demand  ? — Such 
a  diminution  in  that  particular  trade  if  cut  off 
from  the  other  trades  would  not 

3272.  From  all  trades  ?— If  cut  off  from  the 
industries  of  the  nation  generally,  and  the  people 
engaged  in  them,  then  I  do  not  see  that  the 
demand  would  be  increased.  The  demand 
would  ouly  be  increased,  therefore  (T  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  separating  this  class  of  trade 
from  trades  generally),  by  the  greater  capacity 
of  the  public  generally  to  utilise  these  improve- 
ments. 

3273.  I  do  not  need  to  cut  off  any  particular 
class  of  trade.  I  will  ask  you  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  results  of  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  48  hours'  system  per  week  in  all 
trades  ? — In  all  trades  ? 

3274.  Yes  ? — Then  my  reply  is  that  because 
purchasing  power  would  be  given  to  many 
who  have  not  purchasing  power  now,  the 
tramway  companies,  in  common  with  other 
companies  would  derive  a  share  of  that  pur- 
chasing power. 

3275.  Where  would  the  purchasing  power  come 
from  ? — In  many  instances,  I  believe,  it  would" 
come  (speaking  now  of  trades  in  the  aggregate) 
from  employers'  profits.  Possibly  it  would  affect 
interest.  In  some  cases  it  would  affect  rent,  and 
it!  other  cases  it  would  lie  the  direct  outcome  of 
more  efficient  production. 

82 7 (J.  Well,  we  will  put  off  the  more  efficient 
production  because  we  have  not  got  there  yet. 
Putting  that  aside  I  cannot  see  that  you  have 
indicated  any  increase  of  demand,  but  merely 
that  certain  workmen  would,  in  your  opinion,  oet 
more  wages,  certain  profit-receivers  less  profits, 
the  wage-receivers  would  buy  more,  and  the  pro- 


Professor  M<(  rshall — continued, 
fit-receivers  would  buy  less  to  exactly  the  same 
amount.  Where  is  the  increased  demand  ? — The 
increased  demand  would  be  felt  in  certain  circles 
in  whiuh  it  was  not  felt  before,  and  to  some 
extent  it  might  be  felt  adversely  where  it  had 
been  felt  and  I  think  that  re-distribution  would 
be  conducive  to  the  genei'al  well-being. 

3277.  The  re-distribution  might  be,  but  would 
it  be  anything  more  than  a  re-distribution ;  would 
it  be  anything  more  than  taking  off  the  demand, 
say,  for  some  kind  of  velvet,  and  putting  on  a 
demand  for  some  kind  of  r.  ugh  cloth,  say  ? — Yes 
there  would  be  an  increased  demand. 

3278.  Why  ? — You  are  not  debarring  me  from 
raising  t  hat  point  now,  are  you  ? 

3279.  No,  that  is  the  point  I  wish  you  to 
go  into  ? — There  would  be  an  increased  demand 
because  of  that  latent  demand  that  now  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  workless  being  made  an  effective 
demand. 

3280.  I  still  do  not  see  it  ? — We  are  speaking 
of  trades  in  the  aggregate  I  think,  not  only  tram 
trades  and  similar  ones  ? 

3281.  Yes  ?— Therefore,  I  think  that  I  have 
this  morning  said  that  the  result  would  be  that 
men  would  be  brought  into  contract  with  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  value  is  created.  They 
are  not  creating  value  now  and  the  re-organisa- 
tion though  the  regulation  of  working  hours 
would  enable  them  to  become  wealth  producers 
and  therefore  they  could  become  wealth   con- 


sumers. 


3282.  We  have  got  this,  the  hours  of  labour 
diminished,  the  output  per  nian  employed 
diminished  in  a  large  class  of  trades,  other  men 
taken  on  to  take  their  places,  these  new  men 
getting  wages  which  we  are  supposing  for  the 
sake  of  argument  do  not  come  partly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  old  wage-receivers  but  come  out 
of  profits,  the  result,  more  demand  on  the  part 
of  wage  receivers  but  since  these  extra  wages 
have  come  from  profits  would  there  not  be  an 
exactly  equal  diminution  of  demand  on  the  part 
of  profit  receivers  ?— I  have  not  admitted  that  it 
would  come  entirely  from  profit  or  from  land  or 
from  interest  as  I  will  emphasise  and  as  I  can 
and  do  again  emphasise,  the  increased  value  that 
would  be  produced,  the  increased  production  by 
the  workers  being  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
exercising  their  energy. 

3283.  Will  you  say  why  the  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  the  worker  would  cause  an  increase  in 
the  aggregate  amount  of  pioduction.  If  it  would, 
then,  of  course,  I  concede  everything  ?— A 
decrease  in  the  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  now  working,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  are  workless  to  be  brought 
into  work,  and  their  energies  to  be  made  pro- 
ductive  it  seeiiis  to  me  gives  the  answer  to  your 
question. 

3284.  But  why  would  the  stopping  of  one 
person  s  work  cause  another  person  not  only  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  but  to  go  beyond  it  ?— 
Becriuse  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  in 
consequence  of  the  purchasing  power  being 
obtained  by  an  increased  number  of  persons. 
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3285.  But  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was 
this  increased  demand  I  was  asking  you  to  prove 
that,  and  now  you  give  us  as  a  reason  that  there 
would  be  this  increased  demand.  Are  not  we 
arguing  in  a  circle  ? —  I  will  repeat  the  statement 
in  another  form,  I  will  repeat  the  statement 
which  I  desire  to  emphasise.  Workers  are  now 
workless  ;  they  cannot  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
creating  value  by  the  expenditure  of  the  mental 
and  physical  energy  they  possess.  The  re- 
arrangement proposed  in  the  shape  of  re-adjust- 
ment of  working  hours  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  purchasers  because  of 
the  purchasing  power  created  by  their  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  raw  material,  that 
is  the  point  that  we  have  to  consider.  If  that  is 
no  point  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  it. 

3286.  What  I  understand  is  this :  I  will  take 
the  trams  as  au  illustration,  and  it  is  os  goer]  an 
illustration  as  any  other ;  you  have  no  objection 
to  the  trams  being  taken  as  an  illustration,  have 
you  ? — No,  that  will  serve. 

3287.  On  a  certain  line  suppose  there  were 
20  men  employed  before  the  reduction  of  hours, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  hours  there  are 
30  men  employed ;  I  think  the  old  20  get,  on 
your  supposition,  as  high  wages  as  before  ? — Yes. 

3288.  The  new  10  do  not  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  20,  that  is  your  position,  I  think  ? — 
I  have  not  said  anything  contrary  to  that,  so 
that  I  am  prepared  to  take  it  that  that 
is  so. 

3289.  The  new  10  are  paid  wages  we  will 
say  300s.  a  week  in  all,  that  is  30s.  per  head,  or 
151.  a  week,  which  may  come  out  of  a  rise 
of  the  fares ;  or  if  they  are  not  raised,  then 
out  of  the  income  of  the  tram  proprietors  ? 
Take  the  case  of  the  fares  not  being  raised 
first.  The  fares  are  not  raised.  The  151. 
now  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tran\ 
proprietors,  and  they  spend  15l.  les-\  The 
tram  drivers  and  conductors  take  151.  more, 
therefore  the  demand  is,  from  my  point  of  view, 
unaltered.  What  is  your  view  ? — The  demand 
is  as  it  was.  Confining  attention  to  those  trades 
I  am  prepared  to  say  yes.  The  demand  is  as  it 
was.  It  is  simply  a  re-arrangement,  but  I 
do  not  admit  that  that  would  be  the  case  when 
distributed  over  the  productive  work  of  the 
country. 

3290.  I  thought  you  did  not  object  to  the 
trams  being  taken  as  a  representative  industry, 
but  I  will  take  any  other  trade  you  like ;  take 
the  cloth  producers,  or  even  your  own  trade  ? — 
Yes  I  would  consider  several  trades.  I  would 
suggest  this,  that  if  those  who  are  workless 
to-day,  perhaps  some  70,000,  say,  in  London, 
the  majority  of  whom  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  producing  value,  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  raw  material,  a  re-adjust- 
of  the  working  hours  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  that  raw 
material,  and  they  will  create  value  by  their 
leisure.  This  will  enable  them  to  make  nn 
effective  demand  for  furniture  from  the  cabinet- 
makers, for  clothing  from  Yorkshire,  and  ditto 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  and  as  to  house - 
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hold  requirements,  and  in   the  same  way  they 
would   affect   the   tram   lines   and  every  other 
means  of  transit. 

3291.  T  want  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
step  by  step.  "Vou  do  not  like  the  illustration 
of  trams,  but  take  some  other  trade  ? — I  like  the 
illustration  of  the  trams  to  serve  its  purpose, 
but  it  cannot  serve  for  a  general  purpose, 

3292.  Then  take  another,  trade  that  you 
think  not  open  to  the  same  objections  ? — Take 
the  baking  trade,  food. 

3293.  Very  well ;  suppose  that  in  any  parti- 
cular place  60  more  baker's  workmen  are  taken 
on  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of 
labour  there,  and  they  receive  between  them 
701.  in  wages,  which  is  not  taken  from  the 
wages  of  the  other  working  bakers,  but  comes 
from  the  profits  of  the  master  bakers,  these  new 
working  bakers  spend  701.  a  week  more,  and 
that  is  making  a  demand  for  tram  fares  and 
other  things  to  the  extent  of  701..  but  the 
master  bakers  have  lost  exactly  70/.  of  purchas- 
ing power  ;  wherefore  there  is  a  mere  re-distri- 
bution and  no  increase  of  purchasing  power,  is 
not  that  so  ? — A  mere  re-distribution  and  no 
increase,  showing  again  the  unadvisability  of 
dealing  with  that  subject  on  sectional  lines. 

3294.  But  I  am  supposing  the  change  to  be 
simultaneous  in  all  trades  ? — Then  the  argument 
is  not  applied  in  the  same  way. 

3295.  But  that  is  what  1  want  you  to  show  ? 
— The  jirgument  loses  its  force,  that  is  the  one 
you  have  suggested  by  your  question.  It  seems 
to  me  it  loses  its  force  when  we  cover  the  entire 
trades  of  the  country. 

3296.  But  I  want  to  know  where  the  par- 
ticular point  in  that  argument  that  I  have  gone 
on,  is  wrong.  The  working  bakers  get  70Z.  a  week 
more,  that  is  to  say,  50  more  working  bakers  come 
in  and  get  701.  a  week,  and  spend  it  in  making 
a  new  demand  for  goods,  and  that  701.  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  master  bakers,  and 
they  therefore  have  to  withdraw  an  old  demand 
for  exactly  70/.  There  is  therefore,  in  my  view, 
no  change  in  the  aggregate  amount.  At  what 
step  is  there  a  change  ? — Again,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  must  repeat  what  1  have  said,  but  perhaps 
I  can  put  it  in  another  form.  It  is  the  same 
argument  that  I  used  when  I  said  "  If  this  be 
no  point  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  it." 

3297.  I  want  you  rather  to  point  out  what 
fallacy  there  is  in  that  particular  argument 
because  it  claims  to  be  conclusive  ? — I  want  t  o 
see  human  energy  get  to  work  upon  the  raw 
material  to  create  and  give  value,  a  portion  of 
which  value  will  come  to  those  whose  energies  have 
been  set  free  to  engage  upon  it,  giving  them 
what  they  require,  and  allowing  the  requisite 
margin  of  profit  and  interest  if  need  be,  for  we 
are  under  a  condition  of  things  in  which  profit 
and  interest  are  allowed. 

3298.  But  we  are  not  supposing  that  more 
bread  is  baked  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  suppose 
that  more  bread  is  baked.  I  must  contend  that 
more  bread  would  be  baked  because  of  the 
increased  demand,  which  demand  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  opportunities  of   the  workers   for 
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getting  into  contar-t  with  the  raw  material. 
That  brings  it  to  this  again,  simply  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  methods  of  organ- 
ising industry. 

3299.  But  do  not  you  see  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  put  is  whether  a  diminution  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  cause  an  increased 
demand  ? — I  may  say  distinctly,  yes,  because 
it  would  improve  the  present  organisation  of 
trade. 

3300.  And  what  you  say  is,  \i'-  I  understand 
yo'J  rightly,  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
demand  because  there  would  be  an  increased 
production,  that  increased  production  being  to 
meet  the  ini-reased  demand ;  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  arguing  in  a  circle  ?  —It  may  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  sound.  For  instance,  if 
by  some  means  I  was  |  lossessed  of  the  requisite 
capital  and  could  get  in  contact  to-day  with 
some  of  the  workers  in  the  east  of  London,  I 
would  tell  this  class  to  make  furniture,  and 
this  class  to  make  bread  and  other  urticles 
of  trade,  and  to  engage  in  other  departments  of 
ti'ade.  I  •  would  say  "  Here  is  the  workshop 
"  accommodation,  here  are  the  tools,  and  I 
"  advance  whut  is  requisite  for  your  sustennnce 
"  whilst  you  are  creating  value  here."  If  a  man 
was  creating  value  to  the  extent  of  21.  per  week 
I  would  say,  then  surelj^  it  is  advisable  to  get 
that  which  he  had  created,  leaving  a  margin  for 
managerial  expenses.  There  would  be  a  new 
industry  created,  so  to  speak,  and  not  interfering 
with  and  detracting  from  wliat  other  people  had 
been  doing  before.  It  would  be  making  their 
latent  demand  an  effective  demand.  I  may 
say  that  a  re-adjustment  of  the  working  hours 
would  practically  do  that  without  taking  that 
special  step  that  I  have  suggested  might  be  taken. 

3301.  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  stay  longer  over 
that  point,  but  I  will  ask  one  question  more  only, 
and  that  is,  you  have  said,  I  think,  that  wages 
are  governed  by  the  organised  demands  of  the 
workers ;  the  total  produce  of  industry  goes  to  the 
owners  of  capital,  and  land  after  deducting  those 
wages.  Am  I  interpreting  you  rightly  ?  You 
say  the  total  produce  of  the  country  goes  to  the 
owners  of  capital  and  land  after  deducting  those 
wages  which  are  obtained  and  governed  by  the 
organised  action  of  the  workers  ? — Yes,  or 
action  corresponding  to  organised  action. 

3302.  Supposing  that  trade  is  not  organised 
and  that  an  employer,  by  adding  an  additional 
man,  can  get  something  that  he  can  sell  for  10s., 
and  supposing  that  for  raw  material  and  plant, 
and  so  on,  the  co.st  will  only  be  2.S.,  will  not  it 
then'  be  worth  his  while  to  offer  either  8s.  to 
that  man  or  a,s  much  as  will  be  left  of  8s.  after 
deducting  a  little  for  extra  trouble,  say,  7s.  6d.  1 
— Worth  the  employers  while  ? 

3303.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  would  be,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  think  so,  as  a  rule. 

3304.  But  is  not  the  whole  of  the  employer's 
mind  occupied  with  considering  whether  he  can- 
not find  out  some  way  of  employing  people  so 
as  to  get  from  the  sale  of  their  products  just  a 
little  more  than  will  replace  his  outlay  in  tliu 
way  of  prcfits  ?--The  effect  upon  wages  is  this, 
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ace  )rding  to  my  experience,  that  no  employer, 
i  rrespecti ve  of  j  irofits,  voluntarily  advances  wages. 

3305.  I  did  not  ask  whether  he  advanced 
wages ;  what  I  meant  to  ask  was,  whether  he 
is  not  on  the  look  out  for  seeing  whether  he 
could  not  extend  his  industry  profitably  ? — Yes. 
I  believe  his  mind  is  engaged  in  that  way,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  startlin^^  anomalies  in  civi- 
lisation to  my  mind  that  he  should  make  such  a 
big  mistake  over  the  business,  and  I  wonder  why 
he  should  concern  himself  about  people  wearing 
a  bit  of  linen  in  Africa  rather  than  concerning 
himself  about  how  to  raise  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  here.  By  that  I  mean  that  I  can- 
not quite  follow  why  employers  of  labour',  as  a 
rule,  devote  their  mental  facilities  to  thinking 
out  how  they  can  extend  their  .sphere  of  opera- 
tions with  advantage,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  they  go  so  very  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
that  is  orie  of  the  biggest  anomalies  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand. 

3300.  But  if  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
difficulties  in  the  trade,  or  from  any  other 
reason,  a  jiarticuliir  trade  is  not  organised  and 
each  man  has  to  make  bargains  for  himself,  it  is 
not  then  true  that  an  employer  who  could  see 
his  way  to  getting  for  5s.  a  man  to  produce 
an  article  which  he  could  sell  fov  10s.,  out  of 
which  he  would  only  have  to  pay  2s.  for  general 
expenses  and  raw  material  would  say,  I  will  have 
that  thing  made,  I  will  go  into  the  market  as  a 
bidder  for  labour  ? — Yes,  if  he  was  convinced  that 
he  would  obtain  the  requisite  value,  or  that  ho 
would  purchase  labour  cheaply  by  paying  rela- 
tively a  high  wage.  Then  independently  of  trade 
union  action  the  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  would  be  the  means  of  wages  being 
raised,  I  quite  admit  that. 

3307.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  wages  have  risen 
nearly  uniformly  in  organised  and  in  unorgan- 
ised trades.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been 
very 'little  increase  on  the  average  in  the  wages 
of  organised  trades  relatively  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  unorganised  trades  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  on  the  average,  but  that  still  leaves  it  true, 
according  to  my  mind,  that  the  organised  effort 
first  put  itself  forth  and  set  the  pace  and 
made  it  easy  for  the  others  to  follow  and  obtain 
similar  advantages  without  actually  organising. 

3308.  Wliy  ? — Because  it  developed  in  them  a 
spirit  which  enabled  them  to  make  application 
and  to  take  concerted  action,  sometimes  spas- 
modically, but  at  any  rate  making  them  agree 
to  act  together  for  the  time  being,  which  action 
immediately  had  the  effect  of  organisation.  But 
in  nearly  every  case  the  organisation  was  the 
cause,  the  combined  action  was  the  cause. 

3309.  Does  what  you  say  go  any  further 
than  this,  that  if  any  race  of  workers  are  so 
spiritless  as  to  take  what  is  given  them  without 
question,  it  may  be  a  good  long  while  before 
capital  comes  into  the  trade  to  raise  their 
wages  to  their  fair  competitive  value?— It 
does  not  amount  to  very  much  more,  I  admit 
that,  but  the  organisation  is  that  which  has 
shown  the  spirit,  in  this  country  that  has  been 
the  means  whereby  the  spirit  has  been  exhibited. 
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3310.  But  ave  there  many  trades  which  have 
been  so  entirely  without  spirit  as  to  make  no 
attempt  t'l  better  their  condition,  because  they 
are  without  organisation  ? — No  eflectual  attempt. 

3311.  No  effectual  attempt ;  do  you  think 
that  is  so  ? — I  think  there  are  many  trades  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  workers  in  this  country  who  have 
never  been  able  to  make  anything  like  an 
effective  demand  for  improved  conditions. 

3312.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  trades  in 
which,  if  it  becnme  clear,  that  the  employer 
were  getting  rich  at  a  very  great  rate,  and  paid 
5s.  for  labour  that  was  worth  to  them  T'-'.  6'/. 
net ;  do  you  think  there  are  many  trades  in 
which  the  men  would  not  look  out  for  other 
employers? — If  it  were  not  so,  the  shocking 
wages  that  are  yet  paid  in  this  country  would 
not  be  a  fact.  There  nre  wages  in  this  country 
now  paid  of  so  scandalous  a  character,  that  I 
do  not  know  what  other  explanation  to  offer. 

3313.  But  is  the  margin  great  in  those  trades 
betv,'een  the  wages  paid  and  the  net  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  employers  ? — Sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  a  very  considerable  advance  in  wages. 
I  most  thoroughly  and  earnestly  believe  that. 

3314.  You  are  an  ardent  co-operator,  I 
believe  '. — Yes. 

3315.  Is  not  the  way  to  make  co-operation 
effective  to  apply  it  in  pi-oduction  as  well  as  in 
trade  i — Yes,  and  they  will  go  in  for  that  un- 
doubtedly. 

3316.  The  engineers  have  tried  it  already,  have 
they? — Yes,  they  have  made  a  fairly  good  show. 

3317.  Yes,  but  have  not  they  found  the  profits 
were  in  practice  a  little  less  than  in  imagina- 
tion ? — There  are  special  reasons  why  they 
should  be  so.  They  have  been  handicapped  as 
compared  with  employers  who  have  had  a 
training  in  running  just  one  industrial  machine, 
and  having  no  other  object  in  viev/.  I  still 
stick  to  the  point  I  stated  at  any  rate,  that 
many  groups  of  workers  in  this  county  are  re- 
ceiving a  shockingly  low  rate  of  wages  when 
the  profits  taken  hy  the  employers  warrant  a 
considerably  higher  rate  of  Wciges  being  paid. 

331 8.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  workers  in  this  country  urider  those 
conditions? — That  is  a  very  vague  term,  a  large 
proportion,  because  I  should  call  anything  large 
if  there  were  200,001)  or  300,U00,  I  should  say 
that  was  too  large. 

3319.  But  should  you  say  if  there  were  one- 
tenth  working  under  those  conditions  that  it 
was  large  1 — Yes,  quite  so,  unhesitatingly. 

3320.  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  with 
questions  on  the  labour  bureau  and  the  arbitra- 
tion scheme,  but  I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I 
agree  with  very  much  of  what  you  have  said. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  tiling,  and  th\t 
is  whether  what  you '  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  Government  arbitration  scheme  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  little  misunderstood  in  regard  to 
your  use  of  the  word  arb'tration.  Do  not  you 
really  mean  "  nied'ation."  Do  you  really  mean 
compulsory  arbitration,  or  do  you  mean  com- 
pulsory mediation  ?  —  I  meant  conciliation, 
mediation,  and  if  need  be  arbitration. 


Professor  Marsltall — continued. 

3321.  I  am  only  asking  now  this  question  in 
order  to  get  at  what  your  opinion  really  is.  Is 
not  what  you  v^ant  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances (and  you  have  detailed  the  circum- 
stances) an  authoritative  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  an 
industrial  dispute,  and  an  inquiry  held  in 
public,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  made  the 
inquiry  published.  You  said  that  opinion 
should  not  generally  be  enforced  ? — No. 

3322.  You  said  the  mere  publication  of  it 
would  often  be  sufficient  ? — I  did  say  so. 

3323.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  but  is  not 
there  a  proper  name  for  that,  and  is  not  it  com- 
pulsory mediation  ? — Quite  so.  What  I  did  not 
say,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  said,  and  which 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  is  this : 
that  I  wanted  that  that  board  should  hold  them- 
selves prepared  to  arbitrate  if  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

3324.  Yes,  but  what  you  want  is  compulsory 
niediation  ? — That  is  so. 

3325.  With  voluntary  arbitration  ?  —  Yes, 
with  voluntary  arbitration. 

3326.  Arbitration  only  at  the  request  of  both 
sides  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Sir  Frederick  PollocJc. 

3327.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  old  ground, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  do  not  quite 
understand  in  some  phrases  that  you  have  used. 
You  have  spoken  of  bringing  the  unemployed 
into  contact  with  the  raw  material.  I  suppose 
you  do  not  mean  raw  material  in  the  strict 
sense  of  what  is  absolutely  unmanufactured, 
but  whatever  is  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  having  greater  value  given  to  it  by  human 
labour  ? — That  is  so. 

3328.  Then  do  you  mean  material  which  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  being  worked  up,  or 
material  which  is  not  being  worked  up  ? — Either. 

3329.  Then  do  you  think  there  is  any  con>- 
siderable  quantity  of  material  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  lying  idle  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  nnd  can  be  profitably  worked  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3330.  But  if  it  could  be  profitably  worked,  is 
not  it  to  the  interests  of  both  the  employers  and 
the  employed  to  work  it  up  ? — Yes. 

3331.  Then  why  is  not  it  worked  up  ? — That 
is  rather  a  stiff  question  for  me. 

3332.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  a  most 
important  question  ? — Exactly  ;  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  interests  do  not  seem  to  fall  together 
in  that  particular  way  that  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  lying  there.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  suppose 
that  we  could  not  get  much  more  from  the  land 
of  England  than  we  now  are  getting  if  we 
would  allow  every  able-bodied  man  to  get 
access  to  the  land,  and  be  able  to  cultivate  it 
effectually. 

3333.  When  you  speak  of  getting  more  you 
mean  getting  more  under  conditions  that  would 
make  it  worth  while,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  it 
would  be  made  worth  while  to  my  mind  imme- 
diately a  man  produced  more  than  he  required 
to  take ;  that  is,  if  a  farm  labourer  should  be 
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represented  by  li.  a  week  and  he  could  produce 
that  11.  a  week,  and  give  that  value  to  the  land, 
and  sufificient  for  managerial  expenses  then  that 
in  my  opinion  would  be  sufficient,  and  if  he 
could  in  addition  create  something  for  profit, 
and  something  for  rent  and  something  for 
interest  that  would  show  that  it  would  pay 
much  better. 

3334.  But  there  must  be  a  point  where  the 
profitableness  of  the  operation  stops.  For 
instance,  there  is  very  little  land  that  you  could 
not  make  a  garden  of  by  putting  manure  into 
it,  and  turning  the  soil  over  and  so  on,  but  you 
do  not  say  that  all  the  soil  in  England  could 
be  profitably  turned  into  gardens.  Take  a  given 
piece  of  the  land  ? — I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  this  view,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  England  that  is  properly  cultivated,  and  I 
think  there  are  many  counties  that  are  §o  shock- 
ingly cultivated  that  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
agricultural  authorities  or  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  agriculture,  and  I  make 
that  statement  on  the  strength  of  having  care- 
fully obsei-ved  what  is  done  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  what  is  being  done  now  in  certain 
counties  of  England  by  working  men  who  are 
allowed  to  get  under  fairly  good  conditions  in 
contact  with  the  land  and  make  of  it  what  they  can. 

3335.  But  then  in  order  to  get  the  best  men 
at  work  upon  the  land  or  anything  else  you 
want  something  more  than  merely  giving  work 
to  the  people  who  have  not  work  now.  You 
want  to  get  the  right  men  for  the  right  work  ? 
—Yes. 

3336.  But  still  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
the  unemployed  to  the  people  who  are  employed 
now  would  surely  not  produce  that  effect  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
making  use  of  the  energy  that  is  now  lying  latent. 

3337.  But  you  would  want  a  great  deal  moi'e 
organising  besides  simply  finding  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  the  people  who  have  no 
work  now,  by  shortened  hours  of  labour  or  by 
increasing  the  demand  or  in  any  other  way  ? — A 
great  deal  more  organisation. 

3338.  Of  some  kind.  You  want  to  give  men  an 
interest  in  their  work  and  to  get  the  best  kind 
of  work  done  in  order  to  make  a  larger  margin 
for  profitable  work  than  there  is  now  °? — Yes,  all 
that  would  follow  if  they  were  simply  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  yetting  work.  The  people 
who  are  iinemploj'ed  are  not  people  who  do  not 
want  to  work,  but  they  want  to  get  the  chance 
to  work,  and  the  vast  majority  have  full  capacity 
and  will  to  work. 

3339.  You  think  there  really  is  work  which 
is  not  done  at  all  now  and  which  could  be  profit- 
ably done  if  only  employers  and  empl  .yed 
understood  their  own  interests  and  could  be 
brought  properly  together  ? — Most  certainly  I  do. 

3340.  That  is  your  view  ? — Certainly  I  do 
think  so. 

3341.  You  think  that  the  most  obvious  im- 
mediate way  to  produce  some  of  that  result  is 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  and  thereby 
create  a  demand  for  a  greater  number  of 
workers,  do  you  think  that  ? — I  do. 
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3342.  Now,  as  regards  the  increased  consum- 
ing power  which  you  would  expect  to  arise  from 
a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  a  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  number  of  persons  em  - 
ployed,  I  would  just,  very  shortly,  put  Professor 
Marshall's  illustration  in  a  varied  way.  Suppose 
that  in  a  given  town  thf;re  are  bakers  and 
tailors,  and  that  the  hours  of  employment  are 
shortened  in  both  cases,  then  there  would  be 
more  journeymen  bakers  employed  and  also  more 
journeymen  tailors  employed,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  wages  would  be  paid  to  these  new 
journeymen  which  they  would  have  to  spend ; 
that  is  what  you  saj  ? — Yes. 

3343.  And  the  bakers  will  want  more  cloth 
and  the  tailors  will  want  more  bread  ? — That  is 
what  I  ."-^ay. 

3344.  To  that  extent  there  would  be  an 
increased  demand  for  both  cloth  and  bread? — Yes. 

3345.  That  is  so,  is  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  ,so. 

3346.  But  these  increased  wages  would  come, 
you  say,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  master  bakers 
in  the  one  case,  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
master  tailors  in  the  other  case  1 — Not  neces- 
sarily so  ;  in  some  cases  I  said  it  would. 

3347.  But  they  must  come  out  of  sumething  ? 
Yes. 

3348.  What  are  they  to  come  out  of  ? — I  have 
spoken  of  the  increased  value  created. 

3349.  But  we  have  not  got  our  increased 
value  yet.  Take  it  that  the  thing  is  starting  in 
this  country  for  the  sake  of  argument,  then 
those  wages  for  the  new  journeymen  have  to  be 
paid  and  they  must  come  out  of  something  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  have  to  be  advanced  of  course 
from  that  which  is  already '  possessed.  If  the 
absorption  takes  place,  if  the  eight  hours  takes 
place,  so  that  those  who  are  now  employed, 
Avho  are  say,  6,000,  should  be  increased  to  6,-500, 
or  something  like  that,  then  they  would  have  to 
advance  that  sum  from  that  which  they  had, 
and  they  would  very  soon  get  recouped  for  it. 

3350.  But  until  they  have  been  recouped, 
which  perhaps  may  not  be  so  very  soon,  the 
master  bakers  and  the  master  tailors  will  have 
less  money  to  spend  ?— Perhaps  so. 

3351.  Then  they  must  either  spend  less  or 
save  less  ? — Yes. 

3352.  And  until  this  process  of  recoupment 
which  you  speak  of  has  taken  place  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  consuming  power,  because 
what  the  journeymen  gained  the  masters  would 
have  lost  ?— There  would  be  a  faUing  off"  in  one 
direction,  Ijut  a  stimulus  in  another  direction. 

3353.  You  think  there  would  be  a  sort  of 
general  stimulation  which  on  the  whole  will 
leave  a  balance  to  the  good  ?—I  do. 

3354.  Then  as  to  the  more  immediate  effects 
of  shortening  the  hours  you  would  propose  a 
maximum  in  each  trade,  but  are  you  not  afraid 
that  the  maximum  might  tend  also  to  become 
the  miniiDum  ;  that  the  employers  would  say 
"  Parliament,  or  the  local  option  of  the  trade 
"  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  has  fixed  eight 
"  hours  of  labour,  and  if  Parliament  thinks  eight 
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"  anything  else  being  enough.  If  you  want  less 
"_than  eight  hours  you  must  go  to  Parliament 
"  again.  You  have  chosen  the  method  of  coni- 
"  pulsory  powers  from  Parliament  and  you  must 
"  not  expect  us  to  consider  any  voluntary  ar- 
"  rangements."  Should  not  you  think  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  a  fixed  legal  maximum 
causing  quite  as  much  friction  in  that  way  ?^ 
I  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  danger  of  any  such  action  being  taken. 

3355.  I  was  not  speaking  of  such  action 
being  taken,  but  of  action  not  being  taken  ;  I 
was  suggesting  the  fixing  of  a  legal  maximum  of 
work  making  people  indisposed  to  consider  any 
further  voluntary  reduction  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.  I  thought  perhaps  you  covered  the 
cases  of  those  who  are  now  working  less  than 
eight  hours  and  who  would  be  forced  back  to 
eight  hours. 

3356.  No,  I  was  not  suggesting  that  ? — Then 
I  do  not  consider  there  would  be  any  danger  in 
either  case. 

3357.  Vou  do  not  think  that  the  existence  of 
a  le^al  standard  would  be  to  some  extent  a 
check  on  the  improvement  of  the  standard.  I 
admit  that  other  things  being  equal  it  is  an 
improvement  and  I  suppose  we  all  do,  but  you 
think  there  would  not  be  any  check  to  the 
improvement  of  the  standard  of  hours  and  work 
to  be  got  by  further  voluntary  effort  ? — I  do 
not.  1  think  there  would  have  been  efforts  put 
forth  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
the  part  of  trades  working  in  the  intense  fashion 
to  get  a  lower  standard  than  eight  hours. 

3358.  Now  you  seem  to  be  prepared  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
different  trades  concerned  ? — Yes. 

3359.  You  admit  that  would  be  necessary  ? — 
I  think  it  desirable. 

3360.  Would  not  that  involve  a  good  deal  of 
administrative  machinery  ? — It  would  have  to 
be  done  voluntarily  by  the  men  themselves  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  trades. 

3361.  But  do  you  think  you  would  get  people 
to  furnish  us  with  all  this  information  ? — It 
would  be  for  their  own  welfare.  If  they  had 
not  sufficient  concern  about  it  to  take  that 
action  than  nobody  else  would  do  so. 

3362.  But  would  you  not  want  machinery  for 
furnishing  official  returns  ? — Yes,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done,  I 
presume,  by  the  town  and  county  councils. 

3363.  But  whether  it  was  done  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  done  by  town  councils  it  would 
mean  more  machinery,  and  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  it? — To  a  very  small  extent.  They 
would  have  to  A-erify  the  demand.  I  do  not 
object  to  that.  I  make  the  proposal  that  the 
demand  should  be  made  to  the  local  authorities 
for  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
where  they  had  made  provisions  in  some  way  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  demand  was  a 
genuine  one. 

3364.  I  have  heard  wise  men  in  my  own 
profession  say  that  every  law  reform  ultimately 
produced  an  increase  in  costs  ;  do  yuu  not  think 
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that  the  increased  cost  in  this  case  might  not  be 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  secured  ? — 
Not  on  the  lines  (suggested;  not  that  I  am 
favourable  to  law,  I  want  to  see  less  of  it. 

3365.  Would  you  make  the  legal  maximum 
apply  to  trades  in  which  a  good  deal  of  work  i's 
done  by  people  working  alone  ?  —No. 

3366.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  I  believe 
it  is  the  case  that  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  is  done  in  factories,  but  it 
also  is  the  case,  as  we  all  know,  that  a  good  deal 
of  work  is  done  by  people  in  their  own  homes 
who  work  for  themselves.  Take  the  case  of  the 
village  cobbler,  such  a  man  as  I  know  myself, 
and  I  daresay  you  know.  He  is  a  man  who 
lives  in  his  own  cottage,  and  does  not  employ 
any  paid  labour  at  all,  but  perhaps  has  a  grown- 
up son  who  helps  him.  He  does  his  work  in 
his  own  time  and  makes  a  fair  living  by  it,  and 
on  the  whole  does  very  good  and  useful  work 
for  his  neighbours ;  would  you  make  such  a 
man  work  a  limited  number  of  hours  ? — No,  I 
would  not,  I  would  not  interfere  with  the  man  or 
with  the  man's  family,  but  the  moment  he  employs 
anyone  outside  his  family  I  should  deal  with  him. 

3367.  Then  you  would  let  regulated  labour 
take  its  chance  with  unregulated  labour  so  far 
as  competition  might  be  possible  ? — Yes.  To  be 
quite  correct  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  I  should 
try  and  circumvent  that  in  another  fa'^hion.  [ 
do  not  believe  in  the  home  industries  on  the 
lines  of  shoe-makers  working  outside.  I  know 
how  they  are  going  on  in  Northampton  and 
Leicestershire  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  pernicious 
method.  I  want  to  see  that  work  done  in  the 
factories  with  complete  machinery,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  if 
it  were  done. 

3368.  The  case  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  case  of 
the  man  living  amongst  a  very  small  scattered 
country  population  ? — Then  I  should  not  inter- 
fere in  that  case. 

3309.  You  would  not  propose  to  suppress  that 
man  '! — No,  I  would  not. 

3370.  And  you  would  not  propose  to  compel 
all  the  people  of  a  small  country  village  to  go  to 
the  town  tu  buy  goods  made  by  machinery, 
which  perhaps  would  not  be  so  good  ? — No,  I 
would  not. 

3371.  Then  if  the  village  cobbler  can  make 
his  goods  cheaper  and  perhaps  better  than  at 
the  factory  you  would  let  him  alone? — I  certainly 
should,  and  I  know  on  which  side  cheapness 
would  result. 

3372.  You  are  prepared  to  let  work  be  done 
at  a  greater  pace  in  the  shorter  hours  ? — Yes. 

3373.  I  think  you  said  that  work  was  now 
done  in  a  sort  of  regimental  manner,  and  that  it 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory  ? — Far  from  it. 

3374.  The  regiment  must  march  at  the  same 
pace  ? — Largely,  that  is  so.  There  are  many 
modifications  which  can  be  introduced  and 
tolerated.  This  can  be  done  in  Lancashire,  and 
it  has  been  done  where  the  overlookers  are  more 
advanced  men. 

3375.  The  analogy  may  not  be  very  close, 
but  perhaps  you  know  the    Italian  Bersaglieri 
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Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 


regiment,  who  used   to     do    everything  at  the 
double  for  many  years  ? — No. 

:?;576.  I  have  lieard  that  in  that  regiment 
it  was  found  the  men  were  getting  heart  disease 
in  such  large  numbers  that  they  had  to  reduce 
their  pace,  and  substitute  a  quick  walking  pace 
for  the  double  march  they  formerly  used  I — I  can 
quite  understand  the  force  of  the  illustration, 
and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  there  is  anyone  in 
in  the  room  more  opposed  to  rushing  than  I  am, 
neither  is  there  anyone  more  favourable  to 
thorough-going  and  effective  work  being  done 
while  one  is  supposed  to  be  at  work,  but  I 
should  try  to  hit  the  happy  mean. 

3377.  I  quite  understand ;  you  want  to  help 
everyone  to  become  a  better  and  happier  human 
being  all  round,  but  the  doubt  is  as  to  the 
means.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  that  there  would 
not  be  serious  danger  of  a  system  of  hygienic 
regulation  having  to  be  added  to  the  regulation 
of  hours.  If  there  were  legalised  hours  do 
not  you  think  that  in  these  shortened  legal 
hours  people  would  force  the  pace,  so  as  to 
do  more  harm  than  the  good  that  was  done  in 
other  directions? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  danger  whatsoever.  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  leave  eveiy  risk  of  that  kind  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  men  themselves. 

3378.  You  think  they  would  be  able  to  trust 
their  common  sense,  and  their  commcin  sense 
would  be  improved  by  the  increased  leisure 
which  they  would  get  from  shorter  hours  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Dale. 

3379.  You  hope  there  would  l^e  no  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  pay  at  the  same  time  ? — 
It  is  rather  singular  that  right  through  my 
examination  I  have  not  lieen  asked  a  question 
upon  that  point  as  to  whether  or  not  I  insist  all 
round  that  there  should  be  no  reduction.  I  am 
not  much  concerned  about  the  reduction  that 
might  or  might  not  take  place.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  necessary,  but  I  think  that  that 
should  be  a  matter'  for  discussion  between  both 
employers  and  wcirkmen  in  the  representative 
trades,  and  lam  quite  satisfied  that  even  if  the 
reduction  was  consented  to  at  the  outset  it 
would  very  soon  result  in  an  ad\ance  over  the 
old  wages. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

3380.  I  think  I  have  only  one  more  question 
to  ask  of  a  general  kind.  You  are  aware, 
probably,  that  all  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  later,  both  in  thio  country  and  elsewhere, 
the  State  was  constantly  making  elaborate 
attempts  to  regulate  wages  and  the  conditions 
of  wi>rk  ? — Ye:,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

3381.  I  will  liot  attempt  to  take  you  throuo-h 
this,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of  history,  but 
I  will  merel}'  ask  y^.u  whether  you  think,  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  results 
which  followed,  that  these  various  attempts  to 
regulate  wages  and  the  conditions  f)f  work  were 
of  an  encouraging  kind  ? — I  think  that  the  results 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 

were  rather  of  a  discouraging  character,  but  those 
Governments  were  not  Governments  like  unto 
those  we  are  about  to  have.  I  think  they  were 
less  valuable  than  those  we  are  about  to  have,  bad 
as  those  we  have  may  be.  I  believe  ours  will  be 
much  more  properly  representative  of  an  en- 
lightened community  than  those  which  took 
action  in  the  middle  ages.  Then  again,  I  should 
like  just  to  add  this,  that  so  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand what  did  take  place  then  they  had  not 
our  present  day  industrial  system,  not  in  its 
present  form  at  least,  and  the  .same  necessity  for 
action  of  this  nature  did  not  exist. 

3382.  You  think,  that  people  in  the  middle 
ages  were  less  capable  in  relation  to  the  problems 
they  had  to  deal  with,  which  were  much  simpler 
than  ours,  ihan  we  are  in  relation  to  the  more 
complicated  problems  before  us  ? — I  do  not  want 
to  reflect  even  upon  the  people  of  the  middle 
ages,  hut  I  O.o  not  think  there  was  a  general 
development  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
average  worker. 

3383.  But  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
average  woiker,  but  of  the  people  who  regulate 
his  conditions  ?-  If  it  was  a  patriarchial  Govern- 
ment going  to  give  something  by  way  of  a  little 
patronage  I  would  have  nothing  of  that,  but  if 
it  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  workers  them- 
selves utilising  the  State  machine  to  bring  about 
such  adjustments  as  they  considered  necessary, 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed,  and  it 
warrants  me  in  saying  that  I  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  result  of  their  attempting  to  use  it. 

3384.  But  although  you  think  the  intelligence 
of  the  workers  good,  and  think  it  is  improving, 
you  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of  producing 
this  result  for  themselves  without  using  the 
State  machine  ? — Not  so  effectively.  I  believe 
they  could  do  so,  but  not  so  quickly  and  pos- 
sibly probaVjly  not  so  effectively. 

3385.  You  think  that  getting  the  thing  done 
quicker  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  the 
risk,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  State  not 
doing  it  in  the  wisest  manner  or  even  makmg 
bad  mistakes  ? — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  an  equally  good  method  as  compared 
with  any  other  method,  and  inasmuch  as  it  will 
be  a  quicker  method  I  distinctly  favour  it  for 
that  reason. 

3386.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
State  to  repair  mistakes  when  they  have  been 
made  as  for  voluntary  effort  to  adjust  itself? 
— That  depends  upon  the  area  that  is  covered. 
If  by  voluntary  effort  they  cover  the  whole 
country  it  would  take  them  about  as  long  as  it 
would  for  the  workers  to  make  an  alteiation 
through  the  State  machine. 

3387.  But  surely  in  places  where  competition 
is  left  to  itself  it  is  done  much  quicker  than  if 
you  have  to  pas:?  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  it"^ 
—Much  quicker,  but  less  satisfactorily. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3388.  I  have  only  one  question.  I  do  not 
know  whetbrx  you  have  explained  already  what 
it  is    precisely  that  you  would  submit  to  the 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

local  option  of  the  trade  or  local  authority  ; 
is  it  the  question  aye  or  no,  48  hours  per  week  ? 
— To  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  in  a  given 
district  ? 

3389.  Yes  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  question,  48 
hours  per  week  by  the  workers. 

3390.  Quite  so  ;  they  must  either  have  that 
or  they  must  have  nothing  at  all  ? — That  or 
something  less.  I  am  not  stating  anything 
more.  I  put  48  hours  as  a  maximum,  and  I 
have  suggested  that  less  than  that  would  serve 
for  some  trades. 

3391.  Supposing  the  men  in  any  particular 
trade,  perhaps  a  trade  which  now  works  less 
than  48  hours  per  week,  desired  to  come  down 
to  42  hours  per  week,  and  that  they  carried  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  local  authority,  would  you 
propose  that  that  resolution  should  have  the 
force  of  the  law  ?  — I  should  be  distinctly 
favourable  to  the  inclusion  of  such  a  proposal 
as  that. 

3392.  Do  you  wish  to  leave  the  hours  of 
labour  to  the  trade  and  to  the  local  authority 
to  fix  for  themselves,  or  do  you  wish  that  Par- 
liament should  fix  the  48  hours  and  that  the 
trade  or  local  authority  should  say  aye  or  no  to 
it  simply  ? — Oh  no,  not  quite  that.  I  had  better 
re-state  my  position. 

Mr.  Dale. 

3393.  The  one  simple  question  is  whether 
you  propose  by  the  Bill  which  you  are  prepared 
to  see  brought  into  Parliament  at  once  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  any  limitation  below  48 
hours.  You  say  that  on  proof  being  afforded 
to  a  local  authority  that  a  vote  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  48  hours  had  been  duly  passed 
an  order  should  issue  which  should  then  have 
the  effect  of  legally  restraining  any  man  in  that 
trade  and  in  that  locality  from  working  more 
than  48  hours  a  week  ? — Except  under  cases  of 
emergency.  Those  cases  are  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  a  local  council  of  employers  and  workers. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3394.  Then  in  reply  to  my  fii'st  question  you 
would  not  suggest  that  the  question  whether 
42  hours  should  be  the  number  of  hours  should 
be  put  to  the  trade  or  to  the  local  authority  ? 
— I  certainly  would.  I  have  not  done  it.  I 
think  it  desirable  that  similar  -arrangements 
should  be  made  for  anything  less  than  48.  I 
have  said  that  48  is  the  maximum. 

3395.  You  might  have  36  or  24  ?— Quite  so. 
Incidentally  in  the  course  of  my  argument  I 
have  said  that  in  my  opinion  certain  trades 
ought  not  to  exceed  six  times  six  hours  in  a 
week,  that  is  six-hour  shifts. 


Mr.  Bale. 
3396.  This  is  a  very  important  point. 


If  I 


understand  rightly,  the  answer  you  have  just 
given  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach  would  extend 
to  conferring  fower  to  be  enforced  by  law  upon 
a  trade  in  a  locality  to  affirm      ilni    ,■    r.i  mb 
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of  hours  short  of  48  in  the  week  must  alone  be 
worked? — Yes,  I  am  favourable  to  that.  I 
have  not  included  that  in  my  proposal.  Might 
I  read  one  clause  which  would  help  to  explain 
what  I  have  proposed,  "  That  an  Act  be  passed 
"  fixing  the  maximum  working,  hours  at  eight 
"  a  day,  or  eight  and  a  half  for  five  days,  and 
"  five  and  a  half  for  the  sixth  (or  made  up  in 
'.'  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon) 
"  but  not  to  exceed  48  hours  a  week,  overtime 
"  to  be  a  punishable  offence,  both  fur  employer 
"  and  worker,  except  in  cases  of  special  emer- 
"  gency  such  as  '  breakdowns,'  &c.,  or  in  the 
"  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  when  special 
"  provision  would  be  made  for  harvest  time." 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3397.  But  that  does  not  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  answer  you  have  just  given  ? — 
No;  I  have  said  in  my  answer  I  included  that. 
I  have  not  made  such  a  suggestion  as  that  this 
proposed  Act  should  empower  action  to  be 
taken  for  42  or  40  or  36  hours,  but  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  include  that.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  providing  that  there  shall  be  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  fixing  the  maximum  not  higher 
than  48  hours.  That  is  the  one  thing  I  am 
concerned  about,  that  the  maximum  shall  not 
be  more  than  48. 

3398.  Now  do  you  propose  that  when  a  trade 
and  the  local  authority  have  once  adopted  your 
proposal  whatever  it  may  be,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  rescind  it  and  go  back  to  freedom  ? — ■ 
I  have  not  proposed  that,  and  I  am  not  disposed 
to  make  such  a  recommendation. 

3399.  Why  not  ?— I  think  it  would  be  best 
that  that  should  not  be  the  case.  That  is  not 
much  of  an  answer,  but  I  mean  that  I  think 
it  would  be  found  to  work  out  well  under  any 
conditions,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
otherwise  action  of  a  tricky  nature  might  be 
taken,  the  opportunity  for  which  would  be  very 
undesirable. 

3400.  Supposing  that  the  employed  (I  will 
leave  the  employers  for  the  moment  out  of  the 
question)  in  any  particular  trade  had  adopted 
this  resolution  and  got  it  enforced  by  a  county 
council,  and  then  found  such  a  loss  of 
earnings  resulted,  that  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  again  to 
revert  to  their  old  system  of  overtime,  would 
not  you  allow  them  to  do  it  ? — I  have  made  no 
provision  for  them  to  do  it  under  my  proposal 
but  in  such  a  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  whatever 
action  was  requisite  would  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
repeal  or  modification.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  such  provision  for  that 
latitude. 

3401.  But  how  would  they  obtain  a  repeal  or 
modification  when  once  they  had  adopted  the 
Act  of  Parliament ;  I  do  not  understand  you  to 
propose  that  they  should  be  able  to  rescind  it  ? — 
I  am  not  proposing  that  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  requisite  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain an  alteration.  I  presume,  unless  they 
obtained  a  modification  through  Parliament. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach— contirmed. 
34.02.  Then  in  fact  the  Act  would  have   to 
be  amended  ? — Yes. 

3403.  Then  supposing  again  that  the  em- 
ployers found  that  the  result  of  this  resolution 
was  to  compel  them  to  close  their  works  and 
thus  to  drive  tire  industry  out  of  the  district 
altogether,  I  think  the  employed  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirous  then  to  rescind  their  resolution, 
would  not  they  ?— Under  such  conditions  they 
would  be  desirous,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  such 
conditions,  and  therefore  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  them. 

3404.  In  fact  you  have  no  suggestion  at 
included  in  your  proposalfor  a  mistake  to  be  recti- 
fied, except  by  obtaining  a  change  in  the  Act  ot 
Parliament  ?— I  have  not,  for  the  sole  reason 
that  I  do  not  think  the  taking  of  this  step  would 
be  a  mistake.  If  I  had  questioned  the  practic- 
ability of  the  proposal  I  should  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  tread  with  such  caution  as  to  be 
able  to  say,  "  If  this  proves  to  be  a  false  step 
"  here  is  an  opportunity  of  retracing  it,"  but  not 
having  any  such  feeling,  it  is  natural  I  should 
not  make  any  provision  for  retracing  my  steps. 

3405.  Do  you  think  all  the  workers  are  likely 
to  be  as  cautious  on  the  subject  as  you_  are. 
Have  they  shown  themselves  already  so  cautious  ? 

An   increasing  number   of  them  are  showing 

themselves  very  cautious. 

3406.  But  an  increasing  number  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  vote  that  this  should  be  universally  ap- 
plicable to   all   trades,   whether  they  like  it  or 
not ! — That  is   pressing  me  rather  closely  con- 
cerning the  make-up  of  the  men  who  are  mak- 
ing these  demands.      I   will  try  and   be    very 
frank,  and  in  doing  so   I   feel  bound  to  say  that 
some  workmen  <1<j  make  demands  of  this  nature 
and  under  this  heading,  the   eight  hours'  day  I 
mean,  apparently   without  very  much  thought, 
and  thereby  I  must  say  that  they  have  weakened 
their  own  cause,  and  have  played  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  thought  well  to  take  a  hostile 
attitude,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  eight  hours 
will  ever  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of  their 
work.     The  eight  houi's,  if  it  is   brought  about 
at  all,  will  probably  1  le  the  result  of  those  who 
work  more  cautiously,  but   as  to  that  caution  I 
have   not  thought   it   sufficiently   important  to 
include  the  proposal  tliat  you  make. 

3407.  Any  local  option  scheme  must  be  ap- 
plicable in  some  places  and  not  in  others.  You 
contemplate  that  as  possible,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  likely  to  be  the  case. 

3408.  Therefore  the  hours  of  the  bame  trade 
under  similar  circumstances  in  one  part  of  Eng- 
land might  be  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  same  trade  in  another  part?— That  is 
qui  e  possible.  The  principle  of  guidance  being 
that  as  I  have  previously  stated  that  it  should 
be  left  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
decide  the  unit  of  area  for  which  apphcation 
should  be  made  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
to  be  applied  and  the  principle  to  guide  them 
certainly  would  be  to  take  into  consideration 
which  of  the  various  towns  where  the  trade  was 
being  conducted  competed  with  them  and  would 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

adversely  affect  them.  Providing  that  in  one  town 
they  applied  the  eight  hours  and  in  the  other 
town  they  did  not,  and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  adversely  affected  then 
they  would  wait  till  they  converted  their  fellow 
workers  in  the  other  towns. 

3409.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  that  the  industry  would  be  practically 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  in  certain  cases,  not  necessarily  in  all, 
which  had  not  adopted  the  eight  hours'  day  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  would  be,  because  before 
the  application  was  made  that  would  be  suf- 
ficently  discussed.  I  feel  sure  of  that.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  re-adjustment  in 
that  direction.  What  I  do  think  would  happen 
would  be  that  a  town  setting  the  pace  with 
regard  to  the  eight  hours  the  other  town  would 
very  soon  come  up  to  it.  The  workers  finding 
and  the  employers  too,  I  think,  that  it  worked 
all  right  as  I  believe  it  would  work  all  right, 
would  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
continuing  with  the  old  method. 

3410.  That  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  quite  certain  it  will  work  well  ? — Yes,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  and  so  far  it  is  illogical, 
perhaps. 

3411.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully 
your  proposal  as  to  excepting  agriculture,  and 
as  to  how  you  would  do  it ;  as  to  what  extent  ? 
— During  the  harvest  period,  when  of  course 
considerably  more  than  the  eight  hours  is  worked 
by  many,  and  it  is  desirable  they  should  do  so, 
I  think  in  the  common  interest  an  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at  between  the  farmers  in  the 
district  or  the  landlords  in  the  district,  and  the 
men.  They  should  be  the  ones  to  decide,  and  I 
would  leave  it  to  them  thinking  that  they  know 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  would 
make  such  provision  for  the  particular  months 
of  harvest,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  go 
on  to  12, 14,  or  16  hours  if  necessary. 

3412.  By  harvest  you  mean  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest  ? — I  do.  I  mean  any  time  when  it 
would  be  foolish  to  apply  anything  so  rigid  as 
this. 

3413.  But  is  not  it  of  the  essence  of  agricul- 
tural   work   that   the    same   arguments   which 
would  necessitate  such  a  proposal  would  apply 
to     other    kinds    of    agricultural    employment 
besides  that  of  the  harvest.     Take  the  sowing 
time  ;    sowing  has  to  be  conducted  under  certain 
atmospheric    conditions.       Would    it   apply  to 
that? — I    have   not   thought  it  necessary,  and 
perhaps  I  am  not  a  very  competent  agriculturist, 
to  include  sowing  time.     I  have  conversed  very 
carefully  with  men  who  are  at  work  on  the  land, 
and  that  quite  recently,  and  they  have  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  made  when  I  have  discussed 
it  with  them,  and  I  have  asked  how  it  would 
work.     I  said,  "  Do  you  I'eally  believe  that  you 
"  could  do  your  work  properly  under  a  weekly 
"  limit  of  hours,"  and  they  have  agreed  almost 
unanimously,   that  is,  those  that  I  have  con- 
versed with.     Perhaps  I  conversed  with  them 
first.     They   agreed   that   they   could   work    a 
weekly  limit  saving  in  harvest  time. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

3414.  Take  other  agricultural  operations 
generally  done  by  piece-work.  Hoeing  turnips 
has  to  be  done  in  dry  weather  ? — Yes. 

3415.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  com- 
pleted before  the  wet  weather  begins  very 
often  ?  —  Not  being  engaged  in  the  trade, 
although  I  have  very  strong  convictions  con- 
cerning it,  I  should  say  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  causes  me  to  propose  an  exception  in 
such  a  case  would  cause  me  also  to  urge  that 
it  should  be  applied  if  equal  grounds  could  be 
offered  for  its  application. 

3416.  Take  the  work  of  the  shepherd,  it  is 
almost  continuous  during  the  lambing  season, 
would  you  make  an  exception  for  him  ? — If  it 
was  found  necessary  I  should,  but  as  I  before 
said  from  what  knowledge  I  have,  which  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained  direct  from  the  men 
themselves,  they  are  of  opinion  that  an  excep- 
tion at  harvest  time  would  meet  the  case,  but 
if  it  was  not,  as  I  said  before  I  would  also  make 
a  further  exception. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

3417.  One  question  in  connexion  with  those 
put  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Do  you 
propose  to  give  a  trade  the  legal  power  to  reduce 
its  hours  to  something  between  the  number  now 
worked  and  the  limit  of  48  ? — No,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  propose  that. 

3418.  They  are  to  have  no  legal  power  unless 
they  wish  to  reduce  to  -  48  ? — That  is  my 
proposal. 

3419.  If  they  prefer  to  reduce  from  60 
to  54,  what  then  ?-^I  should  not  at  all  object 
to  that  being  done,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
identified  with  any  such  proposal,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  we  may  go  safely  to  the  extent 
suggested. 

3420.  And  if  a  trade  desired  to  adopt 
sorae  such  arrangement  as  has  been  agreed 
upon,  I  understand,  between  the  master  builders 
and  their  workmen  in  London,  that  is,  to 
have  an  average  of  48  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year,  with  a  longer  week  in  summer 
and  a  shorter  week  in  winter,  what  would 
you  say  to  that  ? — I  should  not  interfere  with 
that.  My  concern  is  as  to  48  hours.  I  have 
fixed  it  in  that  form  after  thinking  over  it 
from  every  conceivable  side  of  the  question,  and 
that  is  as  mild  and  as  strong  as  I  am  prepared 
to  propose. 

3421.  You  would  encourage  no  modification 
of  the  48  hours  unless  its  effect  were  to  reduce 
the  hours  somewhat  further,  is  that  so  ? — That 
is  it.  I  did  express,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  48  hours  all  the 
year  round,  but  if  it  is  thought  neces&ary  to  do 
47  and  then  49, 1  say  all  right,  but  let  48  be  the 
average  all  the  year  round. 

3422.  Would  you  give  a  trade  the  right  to 
demand  such  an  arrangement  with  legal  sanction 
to  enforce  the  demand  ? — Certainly.  I  am  dis- 
tinctly favourable  to  the  trades  taking  this  in 
hand,  and  I  want  to  see  the  trades  above  all 


Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued. 
things  do  it,  but  I  am   not  taking  the  initiative 
in  making  the  proposal. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3423.  You  would  be  willing  yourself  to  give 
the  sanction  of  law  to  an  arrangement  if 
desired  by  the  trade,  which  would  penalise  a 
man  for  working  more  than  1 2  hours  for  six 
months,  and  for  working  more  than  84  hours  in 
the  other  six  months  ?-  -Yes  ;  if  those  who  are 
getting  their  living  at  the  trade  made  it  clear 
that  they  thought  that  would  serve  their 
interests  I  test,  I,  as  one  outside  of  that  trade, 
would  feel  that  was  sufficient  authority  to 
warrant  me  in  supporting  them. 

3424.  Then  it  is  really  a  matter  in  your  mmd 
rather  of  what  those  in  the  trade  wish  for  them- 
selves, than  any  question  of  health,  or  safety,  or 
anything  else,  as  regards  the  num,ber  of  hours 
worked  in  the  week  ?- — Scarcely  that.  I  want 
to  do  something  towards  setting  the  pace  on 
healthful  lines,  and  I  i-am  rather  disposed  to  en- 
courage shorter  hours  than  these,  than  to 
tolerate  anything  more  being  worked.  I  do  it 
not  only  to  absorb  the  unemployed,  I  recommend 
this  not  only  to  absorb  the  unemployed,  but 
also  to  afford  the  additional  leisure  over  what 
they  have  now,  in  order  that  that  development 
may  take  place,  which  I  am  convinced  will  take 
place,  just  in  proportion  as  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  them. 

3425.  With  respect  to  the  trades  in  which  the 
amount  of  employment  at  different  times  in  it 
varies,  and  which,  as  I  think,  all  our  evidence 
shows,  are  those  in  which  the  unemployed 
difficulty  principally  presents  itself  ;  would  not 
those  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  trade  be 
very  likely  to  adopt  by  your  system  of  average 
a  ])roposal  which  would  not  give  work  at  all  to 
the  unemployed  ? — I  should  suggest  to  them  a 
better  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty,  as  it 
commends  itself  to  me  ;  that  is,  I  would  re- 
commend such  a  dovetailing  of  general  interests 
in  connexion  with  fluctuating  trades  as  would 
enable  it  to  be  possible  to  have  a  drafting  of 
batches  from  one  department  to  another  de- 
partment and  so  on,  which  I  believe  would  \>e 
cairied  out  if  there  was  anything  of  a  practical 
and  friendly,  and  becoming  arrangement  ex- 
isting between  the  employers  and  employed  in 
the  trades. 

3426.  If  both  employers  and  employed  were 
unselfish ;  is  not  that  the  real  point  ? — Yes,  if 
we  were  a  little  less  selfish,  and  a  little  more 
wise  than  we  now  are ;  not  angels,  but  still 
better  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Dale. 

3427.  Nothing  in  your  evidence  has  seemed 
to  me  more  important  than  that  part  in  which 
you  described  the  general  character  of  the  legis- 
lation as  to  the  linntation  of  hours  of  labour, 
which  you  were  prepared  at  once  to  support, 
and  in  which  you  described  in  considerable 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  you  would  like  to    see  at   once   passed 
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Mr.  Dale — continued, 
into  law.  You  stated  that  the  main  provisions 
of  such  an  Act  would  be  to  give  power  to  a 
trade  in  a  locality  by  a  resolution  passed  under 
proper  conditions,  to  determine  that  not  more 
than  -iS  hours  should  be  worked  in  any  week, 
and  on  proof  being  afforded  to  a  local  authority 
that  such  a  resolution  had  been  duly  passed, 
that  an  order  should  issue  from  that  authority, 
giving  that  resolution  the  force  of  law ;  the 
consequence  of  which,  as  you  describe  it,  would 
be  that  if  anyone  in  that  trade  in  that  locality 
worked  more  than  48  hours,  which  would  be 
the  maximum,  there  would  be  certain  legal 
penalties.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  you  make  a 
v(3ry  important  modification  if  you  are  now  to 
be  understood  to  say  that  not  48  hours  but  any 

number  of  hours ? — I  am  not  saying  any 

number  of  hours. 

3428.  What  do  you  say  then  ?  I  wish  you  to 
state  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  you  propose  ;  a  less  number  than 
48,  is  it  ? — Yes,  I  am  saying  that. 

3429.  Do  you  now  propose  that  instead  of 
48  hours  being  the  maximum  number  which 
might  be  prescribed  and  gain  the  force  of  law, 
any  smaller  number  than  48,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  trade  in  the  locality,  might  be 
substituted,  and  equally  gain  the  force  of  law  ? 
— I  have  not  thought  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance   

3430.  But  it  is  very  important  ? — But  I  did 
state  distinctly  yesterday  that  with  regard  to 
the  chemical  workers,  and  some  iron  and  steel 
workers,  and  some  miners,  I  thought  that  six 
hours  was  quite  sufficient. 

3431.  But  what  would  be  the  nature  of  your 
legislative  provision  upon  that  point  ?  What  is 
the  power  that  you  propose  that  Parliament 
should  confer  upon  a  trade  in  any  locality,  sub- 
ject to  a  verification  by  the  local  authority  ? — The 
position  I  prefer  to  take  up  is  that  which  I  have 
exactly  laid  down.  All  I  have  intended  to  say 
is,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  oppose  that,  and  I 
would  rather  like  to  see  the  inclusion  of  some 
such  provision. 

3432.  Would  you  define  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Some  such  provision  as  that  suggested. 

3433.  Namely,  that  no  specific  minimum 
number  of  hours  should  alone  be  capable  of 
being  legally  imposed,  but  that  that  smaller 
number  of  hours  might  be  capable  of  being 
legally  imposed  which  the  trade  in  a  locality 
determined  to  adopt.     Is  that  it  ? — Quite  so. 

3434.  Do  you  mean  that  now  ? — Yes.  I  have 
not  proposed  that,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
propose  that,  but  I  am  certainly  nnt  disposed  to 
oppose  it,  and  it  commends  itself  to  me  as  a 
probable  suggestion ;  but  I  thought  it  would  com- 
plicate matters  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
hinder  the  proposed  legislation,  and  therefore 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  complication,  I 
thought  I  would  not,  after  further  reflection,  be 
disposed  at  all  to  include  such  a  proposal  in  the 
general  one  made. 

3435.  It  has  not  been  given  in  evidence,  but 
it  has  been  stated  in  this  room,  I  think,  that  a 
Bill  has  been  drawn  upon  the  lines  which  you 
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have  described  to  us  ? — I  am  not   sure  that  it 
has. 

3436.  You  were  not  a  party  to  it,  were  you  ? 
—No. 

3437.  I  was  told  that  you  were  a  promoter  or 
draughtsman  of  such  a  Bill  ? — No,  scarcely  that. 

3438.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  you  revert, 
so  far  as  your  own  opinion  of  what  is  practicable 
and  desirable  in  the  way  of  immediate  legislation 
is  concerned,  to  that  which  you  defined  yester- 
day ? — That  is  so.     That  is  all  I  intend. 

3439.  That  is  what  you  re-affirm  now  ? — That 
is  all.  I  propose  it  as  something  practicable  for 
the  present  time,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  need  not  wait  to  bring  about  those  hours  in 
some  trades  till  there  is  that  included,  which 
would  at  once  stimulate  voluntary  effort. 

3440.  I  understand  tha'.  as  to  those  trades  in 
which  a  less  number  of  hours  than  the  legal 
maximum  of  48  was  desirable  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  that  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  consent  between  employers 
and  employed  ? — That  was  my  intention,  and  all 
I  intended  proposing.  I  only  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  anyone  else  proposed  the  other,  I 
should  not  oppo.se  it.  I  do  not  include  it  in  my 
proposal,  because  I  think  it  would  hinder  the 
other  proposal  already  made. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3441.  I  heard  you  answer  some  questions  yes- 
terday about  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  as  to 
their  power  to  interfere  in  cases  of  trade  dis- 
putes ? — -Yes. 

3442.  I  think  you  said  the  board  should 
interfere  if  invoked,  but  not  if  not  invoked  ? — If 
invoked  up  to  within  a  fortnight  of  the  cessation 
of  work,  but  then  it  should  interfere  anyhow. 

3443.  And  if  there  is  a  dispute  which  has  not 
taken  the  form  of  cessation  of  work  it  might 
be  invoked  ? — Yes. 

3444.  You  do  not  mean  "there  is  to  be  inter- 
vention by  the  board  if  the  trade  is  to  cease  a 
fortnight  hence? — No,  I  meant  if  work  were 
actually  stopped  for  a  fortnight.  I  -would  like 
to  make  this  again  clear,  in  case  it  is  not  in  your 
mind,  and  that  is,  I  am  distinctly  favourable  to 
voluntary  boards  of  arbitation  or  conciliation  or 
mediation,  which  are  the  phrases  required  to  be 
covered,  and  also  I  am  favourable  to  joint  boards 
or  joint  committees  of  employers  to  deal  with 
each  matter  in  each  trade  prior  to  its  reaching 
the  voluntary  board. 

3445.  The  voluntary  local  board? — Yes,  the 
local  board.  Then  over  and  above  that  there 
should  be  a  State  board,  who  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulty  and  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  it  should  be  known  to  all  concerned  that 
they  were  in  readiness  to  go  to  the  particular 
spot  provided  they  yveve  invited  hy  either  or 
both  of  the  parties.  But  I  also  made  a  proposal 
that  they  should  not  go  further  unless  they  were 
so  invited  until  the  difficulty  had  actually  re- 
sulted in  a  rupture,  and  when  work  had  stopped 
for  14  days ;  and  my  reason  for  making  that 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

recommendation  is,  that  I  thought  it  was  desir- 
able to  let  them  have  the  best  chance  for 
threshing  it  out  and  settling  it,  and  I  thought 
also  that  there  would  be  probably  some  feeling 
of  resentment  if  the  State  board  should  make 
any  overtures  to  th"m  prior  to  tlieir  having  a 
good  try  to  settle  it  on  their  own  account,  but  if 
a  trade  has  stopped  working  for  a  fortnight, 
then  I  should  proceed  to  investigate  and  to 
report.  Of  course  they  could  not  make  people 
go  to  work. 

3446.  You  say  their  might  be  resentment  of 
the  board's  interference,  but  what  resentment 
could  there  be  on  its  being  invoked  before  an 
actual  rupture  and  stoppage  of  work  took  place  ? 
— If  one  side  invited  ouly,  the  side  that  thought 
it  would  probably  lose  as  the  result  of  the 
investigation  would  make  as  strong  a  protest  as 
they  were  able,  and  they  would  resent  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  need  to  be  feared. 

3447.  When  a  strike  has  actually  happened 
persons  get  very  much  excited  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

3448.  Further,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  that  phase  being  entered  upon? — It 
would. 

3449.  If  your  board  is  to  be  valuable  it 
would  be  more  valuable  if  it  could  be  invoked 
before  such  a  rupture  as  that,  would  it  not  ? — 
Possibly  it  would.  The  only  condition  that 
weighed  with  me  was  that  I  did  not  want  to 
reconimended  anything  that  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  develop  an  awkward  feeling  and  so  make 
the  board  comparatively  useless  ;  but  if  after 
adequate  discussion  by  responsible  people  it  was 
thought  that  the  evil  would  be  minimised  by 
going  there  before  the  rupture  broke  out  I 
should  concur. 

3450.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  settled 
by  those  on  the  spot  first  of  all,  you  think  ? — 
Most  certainly  that  is  so. 

3451.  And  you  on  the  whole  think  that  these 
possibilities  of  settlement  should  be  left  alone 
until  there  is  an  actual  rupture  before  any 
official  board  should  be  invoked  I — That  is  the 
basis  of  my  recommendation. 

3452.  And  you  stand  by  tlsat  ? — I  do.  I  do 
not  feel  very  strongly  concerning  it,  and  I 
should  be  prepared  after  talking  over  the  subject 
with  others  to  further  modify  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  time  of  intervention. 

Professor  Marshall. 

3453.  Should  you  object  to  both  sides  ngree- 
ing  to  invoke  the  beard  before  they  had  actually 
couis  to  a  rupture  ? — No,  I  want  them  to  do  that, 
and  I  would  encourage  ihem  to  do  that.  That 
would  be  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen 
apart  from  their  capacity  to  settle  it  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

.3454.  They  might  appeal  to  some  arbitration 
in  the  neighbourhood  before  appealing  to  the 
boaid,  might  not  they  ? — Yes. 

3455.  And  on  the  whole  with  an  equal  chance 
of  success  ? — Perhaps  so. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3456.  If  they  are  in  a  mind  to  refer  to  any 
external  authority  that  is  ? — Yes. 

3457.  You  lay  great  stress  in  reference  to  this 
matter  on  the  fair  constitution  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

3458.  Will  yu  give  me  your  ideas  about  that  ? 
— I  should  have  great  dilhculty  in  making  any 
practical  proposal,  but  I  should  certainly  recom- 
mend that  the  matter  be  left  with  the  trade 
unions  for  them  to  suggest  the  best  method  of 
electing  the  half  that  should  represent  the 
workers,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise, 
even  if  I  had  some  cut  and  dried  idea  in  my 
own  mind,  for  me  or  for  any  other  man  to  make 
a  proposal  which  would  be  calculated  to  be 
received  with  some  little  aversion,  even  if  it  was 
a  good  proposal,  I  think  such  a  question  should 
be  referred  to  the  most  representative  bodies  of 
men  that  there  are. 

3459.  That  is  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
board  ? — The  general  constitution  of  the  board 
only. 

3460.  I  want  your  ideas.  You  said  the  board 
could  be  trusted  if  fairly  constituted  ? — Yes. 

3461.  What  was  your  idea  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  board  ? — I  think  I  said  there  should 
be  half  a  dozen  representative  workers,  and  half 
a  dozen  representative  employers,  and  that 
possibly  the  chairman  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  or  by  a  department  of  the 
Government  who  should  represent  those  in- 
terests, and  that  he  should  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion as  required. 

3462.  This  would  be  a  board  of  arbitration 
for  the  whole  kingdom  ] — For  the  vs-hole 
kingdom. 

3463.  Then  you  think  that  a  board  of  half  a 
dozen  workers  selected  without  any  reference  to 
any  particular  dispute,  -D.nd  half  a  dozsn  em- 
ployers also  selected  on  general  grounds  would 
be  a  satisfactory  board  of  arbitration  ? —  As 
satisfactory  as  any  I  a  in  prepared  to  make,  con- 
sidering, as  I  do,  that  I  have  been  cbnnecied , 
with  many  of  those  quarrels,  and  I  have  been 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  them  at  every 
conceivable  stage  from  the  moment  of  their 
origination  until  their  close,  many  months  after 
in  many  cases,  and  I  kuow  exactly  where  the 
difficulties  come  in,  and  I  know  the  minds  of  the 
men,  and  fairly  that  of  the  employers  with 
regard  to  their  willingness  to  refer  a  dispute  to 
those  who  may  not  be  directly  concerned,  who 
may  not  be  directly  familiar  with  their  particular 
trade,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  many  iastances 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  general  trade 
matter  referred  to  a  man  or  men  who  are  not 
directly  connected  with  that  trade.  Of  course 
they  must  be  capable  men,  capable  of  giving  due 
attention  to  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  honest 
men  too,  and  given  that,  that  is  all  that  is 
V  anted. 

3464.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  efficient 
working  board  ? — -I  have  not  thought  the  matter 
over  in  a  way  that  would  cause  me  to  think  it 
would  not  be  so.  I  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  it,  and  I  have  discussed  it  with 
some  representative  men  in  connexion  with  the 
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trades  union  movement  and  workers  generally, 
and  I  have  not  received  any  other  proposals  or 
thought  of  any  better  proposals  myself. 

3465.  But  the  half  a  dozen  workers  would  be 
men  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  trades 
imion,  thai  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

34G6.  And  they  would  be  elected  once  a  year 
or  sometliing  of  that  kind  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3467.  Just  tell  me  how  you  think  the 
ma<;hinery  would  work  in  such  a  case  as  that  of 
i\v-  present  cotton  dispute.  You  would  have  to 
call  together  half  a  dozen  working  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  do  this 
work ;  they  would  all  be  at  their  work  in  an 
ordinary  way  unless  when  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge acts  of  arbitration,  as  I  understand? — 
Yes. 

3468.  They  would  be  bond  fide  working  men 
occasionally  called  upon  to  arbitrate  ? — Yes. 

346.'^.  Would  it  be  a  convenient  plan  to  bring 
togetlier  in  this  cotton  strike  or  lock-out  or 
whatever  it  is  half  a  dozen  working  men  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  half  a  dozen 
employers,  and  send  them  down  to  the  scene  of 
the  dispute  ? — As  convenient  as  any  plan  I  can 
propose. 

Mr.  Dtdc. 

3470.  They  might  be  representatives  of  work- 
ing men  not  necessaiily  engaged  from  day  to 
day  in  any  industry  themselves  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily, but  they  would  be  persons  in  whom  the 
trade  unionists  should  have  confidence. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3471.  But  would  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  half  a  dozen  men  relieved  from  their 
ordinary  daily  work  in  order  to  serve  on  this 
board  ? — Provided  there  were  the  half  dozi^n 
elected,  yes. 

3472.  That  is  your  plan  now  that  they  would 
not  go  on  working  at  their  trades,  but  if  they 
were  chosen  they  would  be  relieved  entirely 
from  working  at  their  trnde  and  become  practi- 
cally paid  servants  of  the  State  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  whether  the  work  submitted  to 
them  was  sufficient  to  warrant  their  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  it. 

Mr  D<de. 

3473.  Or  they  might  be  secretaries  of  impor- 
tant unions  ? — Quite  so.  I  do  not  look  upon 
that  as  vital  whether  they, worked  part  of  their 
time  at  a  trade  or  not.  The  only  thing  is  having 
men  who  shall  have  the  confidence  of  those  who 
elect  them,  and  by  whom  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  arbitrate. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3474.  You  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  board 
would  have  no  coercive  power  ? — -I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  recommend  any  coercive  power  at  the 
present  stage. 

3475.  But  their  matured  judgment  would  have 
enormous  eflTect,  you  think  ? — ^I  think  so.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  cases,  but 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  run  off  a 
number  of  cases,  as  to  which  I  am  confident 
that  had  there  been  such  a  board  in  existence 
their  services  could  have  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion, by  which  money  and  everything  else  would 
have  been  saved. 

3476.  You  gave  some  evidence  yesterday  also 
as  to  the  desirability  of  steadying  production  in 
order  to  avoid  the  diflTerent  rates  of  work  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  ? — There  is  nothing 
of  greater  importance  to  my  mind. 

3477.  And  you  illustrated  that  by  reference 
to  agriculture  as  I  understand.  We  should  be 
much  more  steady  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  our  labour  if  we  did  not  import  such 
large  quantities  of  food  from  other  countries  ?— 
I  instanced  agriculture  when,  I  think,  Mr.  Mun- 
della  raised  the  point  of  failing  credit  resulting 
in  falling  ofl[  of  trade.  I  said  it  was  desirable 
and  important  that  we  should  become  a  more 
self-sustaining  nation  in  the  sense  of  producing 
much  more  of  the  food  which  we  consume.  But 
what  I  had  in  my  mind,  and  what  I  did  not 
throw  out  was  this,  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  industrial  developments  of  the  future  will 
naturally  and  properly  enable  continental  coun- 
tries, America  and  some  other  countries,  to 
supply  themselves  with  regard  to  that  machinery 
largely,  and  perhaps  with  regdrd  to  ships  largely, 
and  I  think  that  it  Avill  be  necessary  for  us  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  production  of  food 
in  this  country  than  we  have  done.  That  also 
was  in  my  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
making  the  proposal. 

3478.  You  mean  that  our  manufactures,  for 
instance,  might  diminish  or  pass  away,  and  w^e 
should  have  to  revert  more  to  the-  condition  of 
an  agricultural  country  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  that 
is  naturally  to  be  expected,  for  this  reason,  if  I 
again  might  enlarge,  that  other  countries  liaving 
the  same  mineral  resources  and  similar  workmen 
will  naturally  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves 
much  that  they  do  not  now  provide  ;  and  if  we 
have  the  land  area  it  is  desirable  in  our  interests 
and  theirs,  that  is,  the  other  countries,  that  we 
should  each  produce  a  given  share  of  the  food 
we  consume,  not  its  equivalent  merely. 

3479.  Those  consequences  might  be  expected 
to  happen  under  the  present  organisation  of 
society,  might  not  they  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3480.  They  would  be  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  loss  of  our  supremacy  ? — It  does 
not  seem  to  always  follow  that  a  wise  course  is 
taken  in  these  directions.  When  one  trade  falls 
oflF  there  is  no  supplementary  eflfort  put  forth. 
If  that  were  so,  I  should  think  that  we  should 
have  been  producing  now  two-thirds  of  our  food 
produce  instead  of  one. 

3481.  To  make  up  for  what  ? — To  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  some  of  those  trades  that  have 
been  lost  in  a  way  and  which  we  have  sent 
commercial  men  out  scouring  round  the  world  to 
keep  going.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  special 
need  for  us  to  be  producing  so  much  textile 
stuff  or  buildiiig  so  many  ships  if  we  will  only 
give  proper  attention  to  tlie  production  of  food 
by  turning  our  energies  in   that   direction,  not 
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that  1  am  oppo-*ing  that  which  has  been  done, 
but  I  look  towards  the  future,  and  I  look  to  the 
evil  effects  that  now  ensue  from  international 
trade  as  it  is  at  present  conducted.  On  the 
strength  of  that  I  made  the  recommendation  as 
to  agriculture. 

3482.  Now  keeping  in  view  this  question  of 
food  supply  and  the  steadying  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  having  a  larger  proportion  of  it  pro- 
duced at  home  even  if  that  were  possible  should 
not  we  be  exposed  to  much  greater  vicissitudes 
in  consequence  of  bad  seasons  here  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  greater  vicis- 
situdes, it  would  not  prevent  internatioii.al 
commerce. 

3483.  But  with  reference  to  equilibrium  in 
relation  to  our  supplies  of  food,  this  is  secured  to 
some  extent  in  consequence  of  our  being  able  to, 
rely  upon  and  actually  receive  supplies  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  failure  of  harvest  in  one 
part  of  the  world  is  compensated  by  a  good 
haivest  in  another,  but  would  not  that  steadying 
advantage  be  considerably  less  if  a  large 
proportion  of  our  food  was  produced  at  home  ? 
— I  should  not  think  so.  If  there  was  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction,  I  should  try  to  safeguard 
it  under  some  other  conditions  than  taking 
salvation  in  producing  practically  nothing  and 
relying  upon  the  harum-scarum  arrangements 
which  we  have  today.  It  is  to  my  mind 
anything  but  a  scientific  arrangement  which  we 
fall  back  upon  just  now.  We  are  dependent 
upon  good  harvests  elsewhere. 

3484.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  thought  as 
to  producing  nothing  ? — ^We  produce  compara- 
tively little  in  the  agricultural  sense.  Of  course, 
I  know  we  produce  its  equivalent. 

348,5.  Do  you  regret  that  Lancashire  is  not 
able  to  produce  food  enough  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Lancashire  ? — No,  not  speciilly  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  that- now  do  prevail,  but  I 
was  looking  forward  to  changes  about  to  be 
made'  in  this  and  other  nations,  and  I  do  not 
regret  them.  I  think  it  is  probable  Germany 
will  develop  in  an  industrial  sense  on  lines 
similar  to  ourselves,  and  America  also  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  she  has  developed  and 
possibly  later  on  will  come  Australia.  There- 
fore, the  markets  for  machinery  that  we  now 
have  will  be  practically  closed  and  will  continue 
closed,  and  it  will  be  right  and  proper  that  they 
should  be  in  the  general  interest,  only  we  must 
be  on  the  alert  to  supplement  the  loss  in  one 
direction  by  gain  in  the  other. 

3486.  You  recognise  the  fact  of  the  shifting 
of  industries  from  one  country  to  another  in 
process  of  time  ? — I  do. 

3487.  And  you  wish  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  loss  involved  in  that  by  Government 
action,  but  by  what  action,  in  the  development 
of  greater  agriculture  or  how  ? — Assuming  that 
we  do  decide  it  was  wise,  as  in  my  opinion, 
I  have  decided  it  would  be  wise  that  we  should 
pay  more  attention  to  agriculture  than  we  have, 
then  I  should  certainly  bring  Government  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  them  to  encourage  them  to 
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bring  it  about,  and  to  stiumlale  what  might  be 
termed  private  enterprise,  I  see  no  hope  whatso- 
ever to  expect  good  results  from  agriculture  by 
leaving  it  to  private  enterprise  if  there  is  any 
country  were  the  modern  method  of  conducting 
industry  has  signally  failed,  viewed  as  I  view 
it,  that  is  the  agriculture  of  ti.is  country. 

3488.  There  have  been  great  revolutions  in 
agriculture  in  thi^  country  ? — And  great  im- 
provements I  admit,  but  still  it  is  so  shockingly 
bad  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  altogether 
intolerable. 

3489.  There  have  been  great  revolutions  also 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  but 
not  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  ours,  because 
they  are  differentl)  situated. 

3490.  Is  not  it  a  ceitain  fact  thut  any  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  improving  agriculture 
here  would  be  accompanied  by,  not  the  same 
movement,  but  a  corresponding  movement  else- 
where ? — Probably. 

3491.  That  would  leave  the  relative  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  pi-actically  unchanged  ? — The 
relative  productivity,  yes,  I  think  so. 

3492.  In  that  case  would  not  you  still  have 
the  fact  of  us  getting  supplies  of  food  from 
foreign  countries  maintained  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  If  my  previously  saying  "yes"  to  that 
covers  this,  then  I  did  not  intend  to  say  yes. 

o493.  Do  you  withdraw  "yes,"  that  is  as  to 
whether  the  rela.tive  productivity  of  the  land 
would  be  practically  unchanged  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  I  should.  If  I  may  put  down  the  term 
relative  productivity  a  little  more  precisely,  it 
means  that  so  many  bushels  per  acre  will  be 
produced  as  the  result  of  a  change  in  this 
country,  and  that  will  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  America. 

3494.  Or  Australia  ? — Anywhere. 

3495.  Anywhere  that  is  in  correspondence  or 
connected  with  our  civilization  here  ? — Quite  so. 
That  taking  place  it  seems  to  me  will  not  affect 
us  adversely,  and  we  may  still  go  on  producing 
with  great  advantage  to  ourselves. 

3496.  Yes,  but  if  others  advanced  at  the  same 
pace,  and  our  importations  now  depended  upon 
the  fact  that  the  productivity  of  other  places  in 
these  articles  was  greater  thau  our  own,  and  the 
articles  were  produced  with  less  labour,  and  if 
we  make  improvements  that  are  to  be  carried 
into  effect  elsewhere,  then  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land  as  to  food  would  be  un- 
changed, and  would  not  the  same  commerce  still 
go  on  ? — If  that  was  the  whole  case,  yes ;  but  I 
thought  what  we  had  previousljr  said  would 
cause  it  to  be  seen  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
case.  We  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  change  in  industry  must  take  place. 

3497.  Yes,  I  admit  that,  we  both  admit  that 
that  is  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  can  meet  that  in  any  way  except 
by  possible  decline  and  shift  of  population 
following  upon  these  shifting  conditions  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

3498.  Now  you  have  got  some  other  plan  as  I 
understood  for  developing  activity  at  home  ? — I 
have. 
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S499.  I  have  met  your  other  plan  by  saying 
that  I  think  it  v?ould  be  futile  because  it  would 
be  met  by  a  similar  development  abroad,  leaving 
us  just  where  we  were  ? — Yes,  and  now  at  the 
risk  of  contradicting  what  I  previously  said,  and 
this  will  show  the  desirability  of  contradicting 
oneself  sometimes,  I  wish  now  to  say  that  the 
methods  which  I  imagine  should  be  applied 
forthwith  are  not  such  methods  as  would  make 
it  probable  that  other  countries  would  still  main- 
tain their  relative  productivity.  For  instance, 
I  believe  that  if  action  were  taken  to  open  up 
the  land  by  empowering  local  authorities  to 
obtain  land  from  those  who  now  claim  it  under 
fair  conditions,  and  to  let  it  to  those  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  it  (and  I  understand  many  do 
desire  to  make  use  of  it  by  small  holdings  and 
allotments  and  so  on),  then  there  would  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  produced  in  the  land  of  this  country, 
and  I  do  not  think  thnt  the  same  relative  pro- 
ductivity would  be  kept  up  in  connexion  wilh 
America  say. 

3500.  You  think  by  processes  such  as  those 
we  could  compete  with  the  supply  of  food  from 
abroad  ? — I  do. 

3501.  The  essential  thing  which  has  got  to  be 
regarded  through  the  whole  of  this  is  the  fact  of 
the  shifting  of  industry  from  country  to  country  ? 
—Yes. 

3502.  That  you  recognise  at  once  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3503.  We  have  had,  perhaps  you  are  aware,  a 
great  illustration  of  that  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  some  metals,  tin  and  copper,  which 
have  gone  away.  I  was  looking  at  the  statistics 
in  the  matter  which  you  had  a  controversy,  or 
at  least  a  difference  with  Mr.  Mundella  yesterday 

upon ? — As  you  have  raised  that  particular 

point,  would  the  Cliairraan  allow  me  to  make 
this  statement  that  yestercay  when  Mr.  Mundella 
was  questioning  me  I  referred  in  a  general  way 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  noticed  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  exports  from  Huddersfield  had 
been  larger  this  year  than  last  year,  and  that 
was  combated.  On  reference  to  that  report  this 
morning,  I  find  that  it  refers  specifically  to 
America  ;  it  says  that  the  exports  last  year  from 
Huddersfield  to  America  were  greater  than  in 
previous  }ears,  so  tliat  to  that  extent  I  wish  to 
con-ect  myself  It  was  not  general,  but  limited 
to  America  only. 

3504.  Without  dwelling  upon  that  difference 
of  opinion  that  occurred  yesterday,  it  is  rather 
an  interesting  fact  to  which  I  may  call  attention 
that  apparently  our  exports  of  flannels  and 
blankets  have  practically  continuously  declined 
from  a  value  of  8,700,000Z.  in  1884  down  to 
4,.j23,O00L  last  year,  and  the  decline  has  been 
continuous.  It  seems  that  the  importation  of 
woollen  manufactures  lias  not  the  same  con- 
tinuity, but  on  the  wliole  it  has  steadily  increased 
from  6,800,000?.  in  1884  to  9,670,000?.  last  year, 
so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  woollen  trade  is 
one  of  those  trades  which  is  exhibiting  something 
of  this  shifting  ? — Yes. 
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3505.  That  would  be  an  element  to  be  taken 
into  account,  I  suppose,  by  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  woollen  industry,  in  the  adoption  of  your 
eight  hours'  law,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  should 
be. 

3506.  In  fact  the  trade  is  probably  shifting. 
Now,  supposing  that  they,  in  spite  of  that, 
adopt  the  eight  hours'  law,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  put  it  to  you,  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  rescind  the  adoption  of  the  law,  and  you 
objected  to  their  being  able  to  exercise  that 
power  ? — I  objected  to  make  provision  for  them 
doing  that. 

3507.  Now,  if  the  law  had  been  adopted 
under  conditions  of  haste,  or  without  due 
warning,  why  should  not  a  trade  have  the  same 
liberty  of  dropping  that  law,  after  they  had 
tried  it,  as  they  had  of  adopting  it.  If  the  law 
should  prove  as  beneficial  as  you  think,  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  their  dropping  it  I — My 
reply  to  that  is  this,  that  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  advisability  to  allow  trades  to  distribute 
themselves  in  various  countries,  and  I  do  not 
regret  at  all  that  changes  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  take 
up  this  position,  and  say  that  by  the  time  we 
had  reached  the  stage  when  the  woollen  in- 
dustry should  largely  depart,  in  my  opinion  we 
should  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  we  could 
do  something  else  better,  and  I  should  meet  it 
on  these  general  lines. 

3508.  Yes,  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  engaged  in  the  industry  to  be 
denied  the  possibility  of  leading  a  possibly  more 
meagre  existence.  If  they  are  not  bringing  up 
their  children  to  succeed  them,  tliey  might 
themselves  live  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
with  increased  hours  of  work  if  necessaiy,  might 
not  they  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  ihat  the 
loss  in  one  trade  would  mean  tliat  therefore 
those  persons  should  not  get  to  work  again,  and 
that  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  undertaken  by 
the  Labour  Department.  I  should  Kke  to  see 
that  they  should  be  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  tendencies  of  events,  and  be  able  to  give 
judicious  information  as  to  what  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  natural  and  becoming,  and  as  to 
what  we  should  look  upon  as  unnatural,  and 
that  ought  to  be  shunned.  It  is  knowing  these 
fluctuations,  and  the  causes  of  them,  that  I  try 
to  mitigate  their  evil  effects,  by  pointing  out 
avenues  to  be  followed  under  what  we  may 
fairly  term  natural  conditions. 

3509.  Do  you  think  the  working  men  are 
very  likely  ta  be  so  versatile  as  to  be  able  to 
turn  easily  from  one  industry  to  any  other  ?— 
Yes,  I  do. 

3510.  Even  those  who  have  been  ,>ome  years 
in  the  trade  ?— Yes,  I  know  woollen  men,  and  I 
know  cotton  men,  and  I  know  engineers,  and  I 
know  carpenters.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a 
skilled  man  in  one  trade  can  forthwith  become 
a  skilled  man  in  another  trade,  but  I  mean  to 
say,  I  could  earn  my  living  in  connexion  with 
several  trades  or  several  departments  of  indus- 
trj',  and  so  could  a  great  many  others,  and  we 
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Mr.  Courtney-  continued, 
should   facilitate  that  process.     Men  have   not 
very  many  opportunities  now. 

3511.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  to  teach 
men  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  changes, 
and  that  they  should  prepare  themselves  lor 
them  ? — Quite  so. 

3512.  But  you  would  not  allow  the  men  the 
option  of  going  on  in  th?  siime  trade  on  possibly 
worse  conditions  instead  of  adopting  a  new 
trade,  would  you  ? — I  should  discourage  them 
being  content  with  a  trade  that  was  practically 
kicked  out.  I  should  not  want  to  be  connected 
with  a  second-rate  affiiir  mj  self,  and  I  should 
not  encourage  anybody  else  to  be  so  connected. 

3513.  In  fact  you  would  bind  them  by  law  ? 
— I  do  not  say  law. 

3514.  But  supposing  they  had  adopted  the 
eight  hours'  law,  would  not  that  be  so  ? — No,  1 
would  not  commit  myself  to  that.  I  had  made 
no  provision  for  it,  because  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  for  it,  but  I  do  not  endorse  the  posi- 
tion that  I  should  not  allow  them  to  go 
back. 

3515.  Would  not  it  be  more  consonant  with 
your  ideas  of  ti-ade  option  and  freedom  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  re-consideration  ? —  It 
would  fit  very  well,  but  I  again  say  that  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  mike  provision  to 
include  it,  because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
generally  good  effects  of  the  proposal  I  make. 

3516.  I  understan  I  the  local  authority's 
action  in  this  matter  would  be  purely  minis- 
terial ? — That  is  so.  That  is  what  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

3517.  They  would  simply  register  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vote  ? — That  is  so. 

3518.  Probably  you  have  answered  this  ques- 
tion before;  but  how  would  you  define  the 
voters  on  the  question  of  the  '  adoption  by  a 
particular  trade  of  the  eight  hours'  law  ?— Every 
adult  actually  engaged  in  the  industry  in  the 
district. 

3519.  Receiving  weekly  wages  ? — As  distmct 

from  salaries  ? 

3520.  Yes  ? — Yes,  every  adult  worker.  I  do 
not  know  that  that  would  be  a  good  definition, 
but  knowing  what  you  mean,  I  say  yes. 

3521.  Would  there  be  any  permanent  mode 
of  registering  those  persons,  or  how  would  they 
be  called  upon  to  vote  ?— I  have  not  thought 
out  the  particular  machinery.  I  do  not  thmk 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  providing  the 
requisite   machinery  for   them   to  record  their 

3522  And  would  the  employers  have  any 
option  with  regard  to  the  vote  ?— With  regard 
to    the    employer's    part   in    the   vote,    I    am 

3523.  But  I  understand  you  have  already 
answered  this  question  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ismay. 

3524.  You  are  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding 
and  engineering  trades,  are  you?— Yes,  fairly 

SO. 

'352£  At  present  they  are  suffering  from  con- 
siderable depression  ?— Ye^,  they  are, 

U     78449, 


Mr.  Ismay — continued. 

3526.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
that  depression  -it  the  present  time  ? — I  should 
like  to  see  the  total  woi-k  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  and  marine  engineering  trade  distributoil 
over  the  total  numbc  engaged  in  the  trade  that 
liave  been  engaged  in  the  trade  rather  than  over 
the  smaller  section  that  are  now  made  use  of, 
that  is,  rather  thnn  that  some  should  be  dis- 
charged entirely. 

3527.  But  how  could  you  do  that  and  fulfil 
the  various  requirements  of  the  ti'ade.  One  man 
wants  a  ship  now  and  another  man  wants  one 
later  on  ? — I  would  work  shorter  time,  I  nieaa 
four  days  instead  of  six,  if  there  is  a  third  of 
the  persons  discharged,  and  there  is  about  that, 
i  think,  now. 

3528.  Then  capital  would  lie  longer  idle  ? — I 
do  not  see  that  it  would  ;  but  I  do  not  mind  if 
it  did. 

3529.  During  construction  it  must  be  so. — 
Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  I  mean 
if  there  are  6,000  persons  engaged  where  thex'e 
were  formerly  8,000,  2,00!)  being  discharged,  I 
would  arrange  the  work  to  cover  the  whole  of 
that  f.nd  keep  them  all  employed,  producing  at 
the  same  rate,  and  let  them  all  have  a  hand  in 
producing  the  work. 

3530.  You  would  not   reduce  production  ? — 

No. 

3531.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Courtney,  you  have 
indicated  that  probably  the  shipbuilding  trade 
might  go  to  America  in  a  measure  ? — I  forget 
whether  I  mentioned  it,  but  I  had  that  in  my 
mind. 

3532.  And  you  said  that  you  would  not 
regret  it  ? — I  want  to  be  very  cautious  here.  I 
have  rather  a  hankering  after  the  shipbuilding 
trade  in  a  way,  and  what  I  want  to  say,  that  I 
would  not  regret,  and  should  not,  on  philoso- 
phical grounds,  allow  myself  to  regret,  is,  that 
there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  trades  on  natural  lines  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  various  countries  to  produce 
under  the  best  conditions  in  those  trades.  That 
is  what  I  do  not  regret. 

3533.  That  is  as  I  understand  you.  Then 
the  re-arrangement  is  that  part  of  the  ship- 
building trade,  from  whatever  cause,  whether 
from  bounties  or  from  other  causes,  goes  to 
America ;  and  what  are  you  to  do  with  the 
workers  that  are  employed  on  the  shipbuilding 
trade  then  ? — I  can  only  answer  there  on  specula- 
tive lines.  I  say  that  the  land  question  that 
was  incidentally  alluded  to  is  one  direction  in 
which  I  think  great  good  could  be  done  and 
ought  to  be  done,  although  I  rather  insist  on 
this  being  essential  in  the  work  of  the  nation, 
that  as  one  department  of  manufacture  declines 
another  department  of  manufacture  is  likely  to 
spring  up,  and  I  believe  that  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  engineering  trade,  certainly  we 
shall  not  only  hold  our  own  but  gain  ground  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  As  shipbuilding 
has  been  specifically  mentioned,  I  may  say  I  do 
not  think  America  or  any  other  country  will 
outrun  this  country  for  a  long  period,  although 
it   is   in   the   future    for   a    certainty,    and    I 
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Mr.  Ismay — continued, 
should  expect  that  in  20  yeais  or  so  we  shall 
find  some  of  the  principal  liners  coming  from 
America. 

3534.  Supposing  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  manufactures  in  this  country,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  labourers  who 
are  dispossessed '? — Apart  frdm  those  trades, 
that  I  should  expect  to  naturally  spring  up  I 
should  give 

3535.  Of  what  character  are  those  ? — I  could 
not  specify  those,  they  are  those  which  time  will 
show  as  being  desirable  and  which  we  have  an 
aptitude  for  continuing,  conducting,  and  carrying 
on.  T  desire  to  give  special  attention  to  raising 
the  capacity  to  consume  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  recognising  that  we  are 
a  self-sustaining  nation  although  we  cannot 
produce  the  actual  food  stuffs  which  we  require, 
and  therefore  I  desire  to  see  the  people  of  this 
country  get  to  woi'k  on  the  raw  material  pro- 
ducing that  which  the  people  of  this  country 
desire  to  consume.  I  emphasise  land  in  order 
to  show  that  I  desire  them  to  produce  food  stuffs 
as  well.  Now  there  are  many  commodities 
which  we  obtain  from  other  countries  which  it 
is  not  worth  our  while  to  make  under  present 
conditions,  and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  devote 
so  much  ^nergy  to  shipbuilding  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  do  otherwise  than  we  are  doing, 
but  when  it  is  so  worth  while,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  land. 

3536.  But  would  not  what  you  propose  bring 
about  a  much  lower  scale  of  wages  ! — I  do  not 
think  it  would. 

3537.  As  you  have  touched  upon  the  land,  do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  cultivate  the 
land  in  competition  with  other  countries  where 
the  conditions  are  more  favourable  ? — I  do. 

3538.  In  spite  of  the  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation ? — I  do.  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
carefully  observed  that  we  can  make  this 
country  do  more  in  agriculture. 

3539.  And  if  so  there  is  a  great  responsibility 
upon  those  who  do  not  make  it  ])ay  ? — I  feel 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  my  lack  of  know- 
ledge that  I  say  that,  but  that  is  what  I  feel. 

3540.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour,  I  think  you 
touched  upon  the  question  of  interest.  You 
srtid  at  present  that  the  rate  of  interest  w<is  as 
great  as  it  was  10  or  20  years  ago  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  as  great,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  country's  \^ealth  taken 
as  interest  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  great. 

3541.  Then  in  what  way  does  it  go  ? — It  is 
re-invested  several  times  over.  I  believe  it  is 
re-invested,  I  Ijelieve  that  it  is  made  use  of  now 
in  a  multiplicity  of  fashions  that  it  was  not 
formerly  made  use  of  in. 

3542.  But  how  does  that  affect  the  worker '! 
— It  does  affect  the  worker  in  this  way,  that  of 
the  total  value  created  by  the  worker,  as  much 
is  now  taken  by  those  who  live  upon  interest  as 
was  formerly  taken,  tliat  is,  as  large  a  pro- 
portion. 

3543.  A  per-ceutage  on  the  ag-regate  ? — As 
large  a  proportion  I  say. 


Mr.  Ismay — continued. 

3544.  Not  per  cent.,  but  in  the  aggregate  ? 

Yes,  larger  in  the  aggregate  of  course,  because 
our  produce  is  greater. 

3545.  At  a  less  rate  of  interest  ? — Yes,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  less. 

.   3546.  Because,  of  course,  capital  is   cheaper 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  ? — -Yes. 

3547.  Do  you  know  at  all  wh;it  is  the  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  in  the  skilled  classes  just 
now  ? — About  8  per  cent,  in  the  skilled  and 
more  in  the  unskilled. 

3548.  And  that  is  unfortunately  likely  to  be 
an  increasing  quantity,  is  it  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  as  far  as  I  am  likely  to  be  able  to 
judge  till  the  middle  of  next  year. 

3549.  Do  you  expect  an  improvement  by  the 
middle  of  next  year  ? — I  do. 

3550.  From  what  cause  ? — One  cause  will  be 
the  change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  and 
has  been  taking  place  in  America,  and  which 
has  culminated  in  the  election  lately.  That  will 
affect  some  trades  favourably,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  other  things  which  will  probably  be 
shaping  their  course  in  the  same  direction  at 
that  time.  * 

3551.  Do  you  think  that  the  diflSculty  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employed  cannot  be  got 
over  without  resorting  to  Parliament  ? — I  think 
it  can  wherever  the  employer  and  employed  are 
willing  to  meet  in  a  friendly  and  frank  and 
honest  fashion.  That  is  possible,  perhaps,  only 
unfortunately  in  a  few  cases,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  than  that  those  few  cases  should 
become  many  in  my  opinion. 

3552.  Is  not  tiiere  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  parties  to  get  nearer  to  each  other,  more  so 
than  there  was  some  time  ago  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is. 

3553.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  how  this 
could  be  done  without  resorting  to  Parliament  ? 
-  -  I  think  what  I  have  suggested  in  general 
terms  is  the  direction  we  should  work  in.  We 
should  have  in  every  trade  in  every  district  a 
joint  committee  of  employers  and  workers  and 
then  It  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to 
have  voluntary  boards  of  conciliation,  mediation 
and  perhaps  arbitration,  and  the  more  often  they 
are  made  use  of  the  better  for  everybody. 

3554.  Do  not  you  think  the  extreme  men  on 
either  side  would  be  likely  to  control  the  deci- 
sions ?— Do  you  mean  by  extreme  men  those 
whose  opinion  would  tend  in  unwise  directions 
as  1  should  term  it  ? 

3555.  Ye.  l—^o,  I  do  not  think  so;  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  the  responsibility,  and  there 
IS  a  keener  realisation  and  more  correct  reahsa- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  great  industrial 
problem,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  now  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  was,  at  least  if  I  am 
capable  of  judging,  that  the  whole  business 
niight  be  approached  in  a  cautious,  becoming 
and  careful  manner. 

3556  The  industrial  question  is  the  problem 
of  the  day  ? — Yes.  ■ 
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Mr.  Austin. 

3557.  As  regards  the  woollen  industry  which 
Mr.  Courtney  referred  to,  and  its  decline,  sup- 
posing the  Eight  Hours  Bill  came  into  operation, 
and  meant  its  extinction  altogether,  do  you  think 
the  workers,  driven  into  other  employments, 
would  ]j3  as  well  off  as  if  they  liad  adhered  to 
the  old  working  hours  ?— ^ Yes.  I  liappen  to  know 
the  woollen  trade,  and  a  fellow  that  could  not 
get  better  pay  than  skilled  men  are  getting  now, 
as  an  ordinary  labourer,  would  be  a  poor  man 
indeed. 

3558.  Supposing  they  did  drive  them  into 
other  employment,  what  effect  would  those 
woollen  workers  have  upon  the  employment 
they  were  going  into  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  respective 
trades  that  absorbed  them.  I  should  not  ven  • 
ture  to  prophecy  as  to  what  it  would  be. 

3559-  Would  it  have  an  effect  in  reducing 
wages  do  you  think  ? — That  would  depend  again 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  workers  and  the 
general  economic  conditions,  which  would  not 
warrant  me  in  trying  to  prophecy. 

3560.  But  supposing  the  workers  are  not 
organised  in  the  employment  they  drifted  into, 
the  remedy  you  put  forward  in  the  one  case 
would  operate  against  the  workers  in  the  other 
case,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  what  reply  I 
can  give  to  you  other  than  the  replies  I  have 
given  generally.  We  are  face  to  face  with  diffi- 
culties of  this  nature  every  month  of  our  lives  ; 
people  are  being  dislodged,  and  it  is  because  of 
that  dislodgment  that  so  much  of  our  troubles 
exist  now. 

3561.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  real  and 
genuine  desire  amongst  the  workers  of  this 
country  for  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  i — You  were 
not  here  yesterday  were  you  ? 

3562.  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  not  ? — 
Then  I  stated  yesterday  very  definitely  that 
there  was  not  anything  like  a  universal  desire, 
and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  insist  upon  the 
application  of  an  eight  hours'  day  to  those  who 
do  not  desire  it,  and  therefore  I  proposed  a  plan 
whereby  it  should  only  apply  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  trade  that  has  asked  for  its 
application.  So  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
thrust  it  upon  wollen  workers  or  anybody  else. 
I  am  prepared  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
machinery  that  shall  enable  them  to  give  effect 
to  their  desires  when  they  desire  to  give  effect 
to  them. 

3563.  I  think  you  mentioned  some  exemption 
clauses  in  its  application  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  country ;  would  you  apply  the 
same  to  other  trades  as  you  would  apply  to 
agriculture  ? — I  did  not  mention  any  protective 
clauses. 

3564.  Not  protective,  but  clauses  to  enable 
them  to  work  longer  hours,  exemption  clauses  ? 

Yes,  I  have  said  that.     I  will  read  to  you 

what  I  have  said  :  "  Overtime  to  be  a  punishable 
"  offence,  both  for  employer  and  worker,  except 
"  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  such  as  '  break  • 
"  downs,'  &c.,  or  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
"  labourers,  when  special  provision  would  be 
"  made."     Now,  referring  to  my  actual  paper 
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submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  on  pag^e  5, 
clause  2,  I  say  "The  question  of  overtime  it  is 
"  urged  by  supporters  of  the  last-mentioned 
"  method,  should  be  dealt  with  vigorously,  and 
"  made  a  punishable  offence  both  for  employer 
"  and  worker,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when 
"  exemption  should  be  made  by  a  local  council, 
"  composed  of  employers  and  workers." 

3565.  As  regards  this  board  of  arbitration  to 
be  constituted  on  the  lines  you  have  laid  down, 
do  you  think,  taking  the  engineers  in  a  general 
strike,  that  board  would  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  workmen  ? — It  might  oi-  might  not.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  the  greatest  care  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  seeing  that  the  various  organised 
trades  had  the  opportunity  of  deciding  who 
these  men  should  be.  That  being  done,  it  is 
about  all  we  could  do.  It  would  still  be  quite 
possible  that  certain  trades  would  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  board  of  arbitration. 
What  we  nre  proposing  is  that  that  kind  of 
machine  shall  be  availalsle  for  those  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  it. 

3566.  You  know  very  well  yourself  that  in 
any  arbitration  boards  that  ai-e  in  existence  up 
to  the  present  time,  that  whatever  trade  is  con- 
cerned in  a  dispute,  certainly  does  look  forward 
to  have  their  trade  re])resented  directly  by  one 
of  themselves  ? — Yes. 

3567.  And  in  that  respect  how  would  it 
operate  on  a  board  constituted  on  the  lines  you 
mention  ? — It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  by 
any  arrangement  that  I  know  of  to  have  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  arbitrators  which  had  on 
it  representatives  of  every  trade  in  the  country. 
Please  remember  that  I  am  not  proposing  to 
supersede  voluntary  boaj'ds  of  arbitration,  or 
mediation,  or  conciliation,  or  joint  committees ; 
but  I  propose  to  encourage  their  formation,  and 
to  allow  them  to  siittlo  the  whole  difficulty  if 
they  can.  It  is  when  they  cannot  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

"•568.  You  have  contended  very  strongly  for 
the  right  of  workmen  to  combine,  and  for 
employers  to  combine,  and  I  agree  with  you 
entirely  in  all  that ;  but  you  also  contend  for  the 
right  of  capitalists  to  combine.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  their  combination  was  for  the  carrying 
out  of  large  enterprises,  like  the  making  of  a 
railway,  it  could  not  be  done  without  combina- 
tion ;  and  in  respect  of  legislation,  I  am  with 
you  there;  but  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  some  questions  from  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, not  from  me  certainl)',  that  you 
approved  also  of  rings  and  syndicates.  Had  you 
carefully  thought  out  that  answer  before  jou 
gave  it,  or  were  you  surprised  into  giving  it  ? — 
I  forget  whether  I  used  the  terras  "  approved  of 
lings  and  syndicates."  I  know  I  approve  of 
syndicates  ;  I  did  not  do  it  inadvertently.  I  do 
approve  of  them,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  rings 
even.  I  know  they  are  productive  of  evil 
effects ;  but  I  believe  that  we  can  guard  our- 
selves against  these  evil  effects,  and  I  look  upon 
such  combinations  as  beiug  very  probable  during 
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Mr.  Plimsoll — continued. 

tbe  transition  period.  I  take  them  as  a  sign  of 
a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  those  termed 
capitalists  to  control  trade  on  more  general  lines 
wliich  fit  in  with  my  own  desire. 

3569.  Are  you  aware  that  more  than  500 
rings  or  syndicates  liave  been  formed  during  the 
List  three  years  in  America,  and  that  they  now 
include  nearly  everything  which  the  people  of 
America  drink,  or  eat,  or  wear,  or  use,  and  that 
in  such  matters  are  included  sugar,  salt,  window 
panes,  sewer  pipes,  tinned  biscuits,  school  slates, 
and  pearl  barley  ? — I  did  not  know  the  number. 
I  knew  the  J'  were  on  the  increase  rapidly  ;  but 
even  then  I  am  not  alarmed. 

3570.  Would  you  be  alarmed  if  I  told  you  it 
is  found  that  on  the  average  they  have  raised 
the  prices  of  the  things  used  by  the  working 
people  by  53|  per  cent.  ? — li;  that  be  so  it  is  a 
splendid  lesson  to  the  workers  to  render  those 
people  imnecessary  in  future. 

3571.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  to  do  it. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  are  now  in  these  rings,  and 
that  the  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  is 
considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  manu- 
facturing capital  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
you  said  on  Monday,  amongst  other  things,  that 
they  do  tend  to  stimulate  production,  but  are 
you  aware  that  some  of  those  sj-ndicates  buy 
up  all  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shutting  down  mills  when  they  find 
they  cannot  keep  up  the  prices  without  that? — 
I  understand  that  all  tliese  evils  have  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  such  rings. 

3572.  Ave  you  aware  that  in  order  to  conceal 
profits,  when  those  profits  would  hz  in  some 
cases  100  per  cent ,  they  water  the  ca[.iital  by 
issuing  fresh  shares  to  the  shareholders,  upon 
which  nothing  has  been  paid  ? — I  have  heard 
that  such  practices  have  been  carried  orj,  and  I 
ha\u  he:u-ri  of  a  great  many  of  such  things 
neaier  ho  ne  than  America. 

3573.  I  want  you  to  see  the  danger  we  are 
in  of  adopting  this  system.  I  am  not  excusing 
anything  in  England  at  all  ? — Quite  so. 

Jilr.  Dale. 

3574.  You  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
y.^urself,  Mr.  Mann,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are 


Mr.  Dale — continued, 
perhaps  leaving  on  Mr.  Plimsoll 's  mind  the  im- 
pression, from  the  manner  in  which  you  spoke 
of  rings,  that  you  regarded  them  with  ap- 
proval. The  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
was  this,  that  you  regarded  the  substitution  of 
the  large  employer  for  the  small  employer,  and 
the  combination  of  several  employers,  being 
producers,  with  some  degree  ot  favour  as  being 
a  transition  towards  municipal  or  State  employ- 
ment ? — Exactly  that. 

3575.  It  was  because  it  partook  to  some 
extent  of  an  approximation  to  that  character 
but  as  regards  rings,  meaning  thereby  a  com- 
bination of  speculators  in  any  necessary  article 
of  life,  you  did  not  look  upon  them  with  favour. 
You  thought  that  the  very  evils  which  they 
exhibited  would  so  awaken  attention  as  that  the 
system  under  which  they  are  possible  would 
soon  disappear? — I  thank  you  for  stating  the 
case  of  my  own  views  much  more  clearly 
than  I  had  done  myself,  perhaps  through  lack  of 
patience. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

3576.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  ring,  having  possession  of  the  supplies  of 
sugar,  they  water  their  stock  so  that  their 
original  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars,  which  is  all 
the  money  put  into  it,  has  been  watered  to  the 
extent  of  5\  million  dollars  so  as  to  conceal  the 
enormous  profits  that  they  are  takii.gout  of  the 
pockets  of  the  working  classes  of  An, erica? — I 
did  not  kno  .v  to  what  extent  they  had  done  it. 

3577.  Are  you  aware  that  all  thoughtful 
Americans  regard  this  as  a  terrible  evil,  and 
de=ire  to  ])ut  it  down  by  the  State  legislature 
passing  Acts  for  the  purpose.  If  vou  do  not 
know  you  will  take  it  from  me  that' these  rings 
and  syndicates  are  taking  from  the  working 
classes  of  America  now  in  profits  that  are  not 
necessary  since  they  do  not  produce,  and  do  not 
distribute  many  times  the  amount  of  the  national 
taxation,  both  Federal  and  State,  and  that  Pre- 
sident Cleveland  has  such  a  strong  opinion  on 
this  subject  that  he  has  recentl}'  declared  that  he 
abhors  these  rings,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  so  in 
this  country  ?— I  thank  you  for  the  information. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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The  Right  Hon.  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks  Beach, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  M.P,  (Chair- 
man of  Group  C). 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 

Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 

Mi".  M.  Austin,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 


Professor  Marshall. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 
Mr.  T.  H.  IsMAY. 
Mr.  G.  Livesey. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann. 
Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 
Mr.  W.  Tunstill. 


Mr.  John  Burnett, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 


,} 


Joint  Secretaries. 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

3578.  You  are  a  member  of  the  London 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

3579.  And  you  have  been  lecturer  on  political 
economy  ? — Yes. 

3580.  Will  you  tell  us  where,  and  what 
length  of  time  ? — I  have  lectured  on  political 
economy  at  various  places,  none  of  which  are 
of  any  great  importance,  spread  over  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years. 

3581.  And  you  have  written  some  essays  and 
books  on  social  subjects  ? — Yes. 

3582.  And  you  have  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  industrial  organisation  of  society. 
I  believe  you  claim  that  there  is  a  movement  in 
this  industrial  organisation  towards  the  assump- 
tion of  the  direction  and  control  of  labour  by 
the  community  ? — Yes,  not  in  any  particular 
way.  I  thought  it  was  a  commonplace.  I 
merely  agree  with  the  commonplace. 

3583.  Will  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you 
look  forward  to  the  realisation  of  that  assump- 
tion ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  set 
bounds  to  the  future.  I  think  the  progress  is  in- 
definite, I  will  not  say  infinite. 

3584.  It  might  be  in  the  future  complete  ? — 
No,  I  can  never  imagine  that  anything  in  the 
future  will  be  complete. 

3585.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  final, 
that  there  would  be  no  modification,  but  that  in 
any  condition  under  our  contemplation  there 
would  at  that  time  be  an  absolute  and  universal 
control  of  the  organisation  of  labour  by  the 
community  ? — I  consider  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  complete  control  of  the  organisation  of 
labour  by  the  community.  It  is  only  a  question 
to  what  degree  of  detail  that  control  is  car- 
ried, and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  limit 
to  that  detail,  or  to  name  any  point  at  which  it 
would  be  complete. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3586.  The  absolute  control  which  exists  now 
is,  I  suppose,  the  dominion  of  the  law  f — 
Exactly. 

3587.  But  the  control  under  contemplation 
is  as  to  the  direction  and  the  form  industry 
should  take,  and  the  pursuits  it  should  carry  on  ? 
— I  apprehend  that  that  is  the  condition  of 
things  to-day  in  our  labour  code,  which  has 
been  formed  during  the  last  90  years. 

3588.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  how  you 
think  that  is  the  case  now  ? — It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  the  Commission 
would  wish  me  to  say  on  that  point.  T  have 
already  explained  that  I  do  not  consider  that  I 
have  any  evidence,  properly  so-called,  to  give  on 
the  subject  of  the  Commibsion's  inquiry,  as  I  am 
neither  an  employer  nor  one  of  the  employed.  I 
am  here  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  to 
answer  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me.  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  give  any  explanation  that  the 
Commission  wishes,  but  I  apprehend  that  the 
terms  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  familiar  to  all 
the  Commissioners — our  large,  thick  sanitary 
code;  our  code  of  legislation  about  accidents. 
I  suppose,  too,  the  enormous  extent  of  munici- 
pal and  national  employment  and  direction  of 
industry  is  also  familiar  to  the  Commission.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  special  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

3589.  What  is  the  code  about  accidents  to 
which  you  refer? — It  is, embodied  in  a  great 
many  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  common  law.  The  liability  at  common 
law  is  modified  by  various  clauses  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  now  by  various  clauses  in  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act. 

3590.  So  far  as  the  principle  is  a  principle  at 
common  law  it  cannot  have  originated  in  the 
last  90  years  ? — No,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  anything  that  is  now  existing  had 
originated  in  the  last  90  years 
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Mr.  CouHney — continued. 
3591.  It  is  a  new  development? — I  think  it 


IS. 


3592.  In  what  respect  is  it  a  new  develop- 
ment ?  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  code  of  acci- 
dents ?— It  is  embodied  in  the  Factory  Acts. 

3593.  You  mean  provisions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  taking  extra  care  ? — Yes. 

3594.  And  as  to  compensation  ?— That  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts. 

3595.  You  dwell  on  the  Factory  Acts,  the 
code  of  accidents,  and  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal and  State  employment  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

3596.  Anything  more  than  this  ? — I  fail' 
rather  to  understand  what  I  should  suggest. 
My  meaning  is,  that  the  principle  which  is 
usually  followed,  generally  unconsciously,  in 
alllegislative  action  io-day  is  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  which  would  have  been  followed 
70  or  80  years  ago. 

3597.  There  has  been  in  the  last  70  or  80 
years  an  entirely  new  direction,  a  new  principle  ? 
—Yes.  . 

3598.  Will  you  explain  what  that  new  prin- 
ciple is  ? — I  can  best  put  it  clearly  by  an  ex- 
ample. At  the  time  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  agita- 
tion, all  the  political  economists  were  supposed, 
and  I  think  rightly  supposed,  to  be  against  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  Practically  all  the  statesmen 
were  against  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  I  think  a 
large  body  of  instructed  opinion  was  against  it. 
Now  I  suppose  there  has  been  a  complete  rever- 
sal, and  all  those  classes  would  now  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  and  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  there  implied.  I  take  that  as 
a  complete  change  of  principle  in  dealing  with 
the  matter. 

3599.  \\  hat  is  the  principle  implied  in  that 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  according  to  your  view  ? — I 
think  the  principle  implied  in  that  Ten  Hoiirfe 
Bill,  which  is  only  a  type  of  a  great  deal  of 
legislation,  is  that  the  interests  of  the  community 
cannot  be  left  to  unrestricted  individual  com- 
petition, and  must  be  deliberately  and  consciously 
protected  by  collective  control. 

3600.  Was  that  principle  recognised  by  its 
advocates  ? — I  should  Fay  by  some  of  its  ^.dvo- 
cates.  Unfortunately  in  England  few  people 
are  men  of  principle,  but  they  generally  build 
better  than  they  know. 

3601.  The  Bill  as  proposed  was  to  affect  a 
particular  class  of  workers,  was  it  not  ? — In 
terms,  yes ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
it  would  in  fact  apply  to  others.  It  was  stated 
in  the  debate  that  it  would  so  apply.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Minister  in  charge  that  it  would 
so  apply,  and  it  has  universally  been  recognised 
since  that  it  does  so  apply  in  effect. 

3602.  The  motive  of  the  Bill  was  not,  as 
alleged  by  its  authors,  to  protect  those  who 
might  be  influenced  ultimately  by  its  action  ? — 
I  think  it  was. 

3603.  Did  they  assert  that  as  their  motive  ? — 
Yes ;  you  will  find  by  a  study  of  the  agi- 
tation that  the  agitation  was  mainly  con- 
ducted by  the  adult  male  spinners,  who  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  wished  their  own 
hours  shortened  thereby. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3604.  Was  that  the  view  of  the  parliamentary 
advocates  of  the  Bill  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
view  of  the  parliamentary  advocates  really  was. 
Of  course  they  endeavoured  to  salve  the  economic 
conscience  and  the  legislative  conscience  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  assuming  that  it  was  for 
women  and  children,  just  as  was  done  in  1875 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Factory  Act  at  that 
date,  and  as  I  daresay  will  be  done  with  any 
future  amendments.  But  these  things  deceive 
nobody,  as  Mr.  John  Morley  observes. 

3605.  Although  it  may  have  been  urged  that 
the  legislation  was  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  could  not  protect  themselves,  meaning 
women  and  children,  it  wa.s  intended  to-  protect 
a  much  larger  class — the  adult  males  also  ?- — 
Excuse  me,  that  is  a  big  assumption.  I  decline 
to  class  women  and  children  together.  The 
woman  is  very  often  economically  stronger  than 
the  man. 

3606.  I  am  only  putting  the  argument  which 
was  then  adduced.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  of  the 
argument  that  was  then  adduced  ? — No,  I  think 
it  is  an  incomplete  statement. 

3607.  Will  you  correct  it  ? — I  think  the  argu- 
ment was  that  the  condition  of  things  in  Lan- 
cashire had  become  horribly  bad,  a  state  of 
white  slavery  ;  that  the  power  of  the  community 
had  to  be  called  in  to  rectify  the  abuses  of 
private  enterprise  ;  the  power  of  the  community 
was  so  called  in,  and  it  has  rectified,  accord- 
ing to  evidence,  those  abuses. 

3608.  And  that  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  the 
economists  and  statesmen  of  the  time  ? — Yes ; 
a  leading  economist,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  was 
engaged  by  the  mill  owners  to  agitate  andwritts 
and  prove  from  political  economy  .that  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill  was  altogether  on  a  wrong  principle. 
The  change  that  I  assert  has  taken  place  is 
mafked  by' the  fact  tha,t  I  do  not  think  any 
leading  economist  would  nowadays  undertake 
such  a  task  as  against  the  Eight  Hourg  Bill 
Indeed  it  is  most  noticeable  how  vfiry  careful 
the  economists  have  been  not  to  commit  them- 
selves to  opposition  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

3609.  Was  Mr.  Mill  at  that  tim6  a  student  of 
political  economy  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  student, 
but  1  believe  he  was  also  a  servant  of  the  India 
Office,  so  that  his  opinion  was  not  publiclj^ 
known.  '  ;  t 

■3610.  He  was  a  writer.  He  wrote  in  the 
"  Westminster  Review "  at  that  time,  did  not 
he  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

3611.  You  do  not  know  what  his  attitude,  of 
mind  was  at  that  time  ?— No,  I  dpnot  know  that 
he  expressed  any  at  that  time. 

361 2.  Your  view  is  then,  with  respect"  to  the 
extent  oi  State  action,  the  Factory  Acts  were 
adopted,  consciously'  or  unconsciously,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  the  organisation  of 
adult  labour  ? — No;  excuse  me.  I  do  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  would  say,  in.  the 
words  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  that  the  B^actory  Acts 
were  adopted  as  a  recognition  of  the'  principle 
that  unfettered  individual  competition  is  not  a 
principle  to  which  the  regulation  of  industry  may 
be  entrusted.    I  think  those  fire, the  exact  words, 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3613.  Can  be  wholly  entrusted  ? — He  said 
entrusted. 

36]  4.  And  you  think  he  meant  to  exclude  the 
wprd  "  wholly "  ? — From  Mr,  Morley's  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  labour  code  as  applied 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women  and  children,  and 
his  criticism  of  Cobden  on  that  point  in  his  life 
of  Cobden,  I  assume  he  did  mean  that. 

3615.  At  all  events  you  yourself  would  not 
put  in  the  word  "  wholly  "  ? — I  would  not  put 
in  the  word  "  wholly." 

3616.  You  think  it  is  not  merely  a  correction 
of  organised  direction,  but  a  setting  aside  of  it  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that. 

8617.  Is  not  that  what  it  means  ?^You  pro- 
bably mean  that.     I  do  not. 

3618.  What  is  your  own  view  as  to  dropping 
the  word  "  wholly  "  ? — Excuse  me,  I  do  not 
quite  understand,  I  was  quoting  a  passage  from 
Mr.  John  Morloy.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
attempt  to  put  a  sense  upon  Mr.  Morley's  mean- 
ing. 

3619.  I  asked  you  whether  you  would  assent  to 
put  in  the  word  "  wholly  "  there,  you  said  "  No." 
I  want  to  know  what  your  view  is  of  the  force 
of  not  putting  in  the  word  "  wholly  "  ? — When 
you  say  you  cannot  entrust  anything  to  one 
principle,  I  apprehend  that  whether  you  say 
that,  or  whether  you  say  you  cannot  wholly 
entrust  it  to  one  principle,  the  meaning  ia  not 
absolutely  contradictor}'.  It  is  a  shade  of  mean- 
ing which  I  do  not  think  1  am  competent  at 
this  moment  accurately  to  define,  at  .any  rate 
not  more  competent  than  the  Commissioners 
themselves. 

3620.  You  would  not  put  in  the  word 
"  wholly."  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to 
say  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  alter  Mr.  John 
Morley's  very  emphatic  sentence. 

3621.  I  am  not  wishing  you  to  alter  what  he 
said.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  take 
what  he  said  with  or  without  that  correction  ? — 
1  adopt  what  he  said. 

3622.  And  you  would  not  prefer  to  have  it 
corrected  ? — I  would  not  prefer  to  have  it  cor- 
rected. Mr.  Morley  is  a  master  of  EngUsh,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  his  sentence. 
I  prefer  to  remain  by  Mr.  John  Morley's  expres- 
sion of  the  fact.  We  are  now  inquiring  into  a 
question  of  fact  as  to  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  England.  Mr.  John  Morley, 
making  a  careful  study  of  that  change,  gave 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

3623.  Would  you  kindly  repeat  the  words  ? — 
Mr.  Morley  said,  "  The  answer  of  modern  states- 
"  manship  is  that  unfettered  individual  competi- 
"  tion  is  not  a  principle  to  which  the  regulation 
"  of  industry  may  be  entrusted." 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3624.  Then  you  also  dwell  largely  upon  the 
increase  of  municipal  organisation  of  labour  ? — 
I  have  dwelt  on  that  in  my  books. 

3625.  Can  you  give  some  illustration  of  that 
increase? — I    have    given    many    illustrations. 


Mr.  Cov/rtney — continued. 
Possibly  the  illustration  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  a  very  striking  one.  We  have  in  our 
employment  at  this  moment  about  twice  as 
many  people  as  were  in  the  employment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  four  years  ago. 

3626.  That  of  course  is  a  recent  experience  to 
appeal  to  ? — Yes.  But  the  Commission  will  be 
aware  that  London  is  only  lately  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  large  municipalities. 

3627.  Then  you  might  refer  to  the  older  ex- 
perience of  the  other  municipalities  ? — It  might 
equally  well  be  done. 

3628.  Can  you  give  us  some  illustrations  of 
that  ? — I  should  be  very  loth  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  the  provincial  ii/anicipalities. 
I  can  refer  the  Commission  to  various  sources 
where  they  would  find  the  particulars  as  to  the 
action  of  municipalities  very  mucli  better  stated 
than  I  can  give  it. 

3629.  Surelj^  you  are  able  to  give  us  some 
general  statement  of  what  the  municipalities 
have  been  doing  in  the  way  of  organising  labour 
or  assuming  branches  of  labour'!' — Municipalities 
have  taken  over  large  branches  of  industry — 
the  supply  of  water,  the  supply  of  gas,  the  con- 
struction of  tramways,  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
the  working  of  tramways.  They  are  largely 
doing  their  own  building  and  other  work  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  municipality.  It  is 
computed  by  Mr.  Giffen  that  they  control  a 
capital  of  something  like  300  or  400  millions. 

3630.  And  in  taking  over  the  supply  of  water 
and  the  supply  of  gas  and  the  tramways,  the 
municipalities  have  assumed  necessarily  monopo- 
lised industries  ? — Not  at  all.  The  supply  of 
water  is  not  a  monopoly  in  London.  All  sorts 
of  careful  precautions  were  taken  by  the  State 
to  prevent  it  being  a  monopoly,  and  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  London  more  than  one  company 
has  power  to  supply,  and  in  some  parts  four 
companies. 

3631.  I  was  speaking  of  those  municipalities 
that  have  taken  over  the  supply  ? — You  were 
suggesting,  I  understood,  that  this  business  was 
necessarily  a  monopoly. 

3632.  I  asked  whether  those  municipalities 
that  had  taken  over  these  functions  were  not 
taking  over  monopoliee  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3633.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  position  of 
a  company,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  however  liable  such  com- 
pany may  be  to  be  interfered  with,  the  suppljr 
of  water  and  gas  is  a  monopolised  action  ? — 
Certainly  not  in  the  case  of  gas.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  London  there  were  for  a  good  many 
years  several  companies  who  actually  supplied 
the  same  area.     It  is  not  a  monopoly. 

3634.  That  svas  an  extremely  inconvenient 
arrangement  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  offer  any 
opinion  upon  it.  I  understand  that  the  old- 
fashioned  school  of  economists,  of  whom  I  would 
desire  to  speak  with  every  respect,  thought  that 
was  the  most  excellent  arrangement  that  could 
possibly  be  made. 

3635.  Have  you  any  citation  of  opinion  on 
their  part  in  which  they  balanced  the  advantages 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued, 
and  disadvantages  ?— I  have  ni)t  come  prepared 
with  those,  but  I  am  sure  you  would  bear  me 

out  in  that.  t>  x  j-j 

3636.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should.  But  did 
any  of  the  old-fashioned  economists,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  memory,  balance  the  arguments 
for  and  against  of  having  concurrent  powers  of 
breaking  up  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  gas  I — I  do  not  remember  that,  but  I  do 
remember  that  the  principle  (and  remember  that 
we  are  talking  only  of  the  principle)  which 
guided  the  economists  of  50  or  60  years  ago,  and 
the  principle  which  guided  the  statesmen  of  50 
or  60  years  ago,  was  an  endeavour  to  secure 
the  fullest  i  ossible  competition  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  to  piotect  the  public  interests 
by  securing  that  very  competition. 

3637.  Did  not  it  come  to  be  recognised  almost 
at  once,  if  not  at  once,  that  in  certain  cases  com- 
petition was  very  inconvenient,  and  you  must 
get  the  advantages  by  some  other  process  ? — I 
believe  that  is  not  by  any  means  recognised, 
even  yet,  by  economists. 

3688.  I  said  in  some  cases  ?— I  beheve  there 
were  some  economists  who  made  an  earlier 
repentance  than  others. 

3639.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  some  econo- 
mists came  to  that  conclusion,  but  what  I  asked 
you  was  this,  did  not  it  speedily  become  recog- 
nised that  in  some  cases  open  competition  was 
very  inconvenient  and  unpracticable,  and  the 
advantages  supposed  to  be  secured  by  it  must  be 
endeavoured  to  be  secured  by  other  plans  ? — That 
was  recognised  by  some  people.  My  whole  point  is 
that  it  has  been  more  and  more  recognised  by 
the  great  mass  of  practical  people  in  England, 
though  still,  unfortunately  to  some  extent,  not 
by  some  of  the  economists  and  some  of  the 
philosophers. 

3640.  Would  you  lay  down  any  limit  to  the 
recognition  at  present  ? — No.  I  know  of  no 
limit. 

3641.  I  mean  practical  recognition  ? — I  know 
no  limit. 

3642.  You  say  it  has  got  to  be  more  and  more 
recognised.  Are  you  conscious — in  the  minds  of 
those  who  recognised  the  limitation  of  that  old 
princi[>le — that  they  limit  any  principle  that  they 
are  able  to  lay  down  in  limitation  of  the  former 
principle  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
in  studying  the  various  things  which  public 
authorities  in  one  part  or  another  of  this  empire 
do,  any  principle  or  any  limit  that  one  could  lay 
down  to  collective  action  as  opposed  to  individual 
action,  because  the  questions  are  so  diverse  and 
various.  For  instance,  the  British  Government 
runs  a  theatre  at  Malta.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  principle  at  all  for  that. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

3643.  Do  you  mean  runs  a  theatre  or  makes 
a  subsidy  ? — No,  it  Las  built  a  theatre  out  of 
public  f nnds,  and  giants  ii  free  to  a  quasi  official 
cominittee  which  is  largely  composed  of  Govern- 
ment officers-'. 

3644.  It  is  subsidised  ? 


Mr.  Courtney. 

It  is  a  branch  of  public  education. 

(Witness.)  No  doubt  it  is  a  branch  of  public 
education.  It  has  been  advocated  very  stren- 
uously that  it  should  be  undertaken  in  this 
country  as  a  branch  of  education. 

3645.  But  we  need  not  go  to  Malta.  We  had 
better  take  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country  ? — I  would  rather  take  Malta,  because  it 
has  been  done  there  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  responsible  to 
Parliament. 

3646.  But  you  are  not  able  to  discover  in  the 
powers  which  have  been  sought  for  by  muni- 
cipalities, and  granted  by  Parliament,  any 
definition  restricting  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  ? — Let  me  give  you  an 
instance.  The  other  day  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  decided  to  manufacture  its  own  bass 
brooms.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  any  limit 
which  would  include  that  action  and  exclude 
any  other  action  whatever. 

3647.  It  is  a  rule  of  thumb  ? — I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
capability  of  the  men  who  have  the  direction  of 
our  municipalities.  I  have  been  suggesting  that 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  of  practice. 

3648.  There  is  no  reflection  cast  in  saying  it 
was  a  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  only  an  experimental 
trial  of  one  thing  after  another  ? — Possibly. 

3649.  And  would  you  accept  that  phrase,  that 
the  municipalities  try  experiments  one  after 
another  extending  the  sphere  of  their  experi- 
ments ? — Yes ;  but  it  is  a  curious  feature  of  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  know  any  case  in  which  a 
municipality  has  adopted  collective  action  in 
place  of  individual  competition  wheie  it  has 
ever  retraced  its  steps  or  reversed  its  action. 

3650.  lias  there  been  a  comparatively  recent 
great  extension  of  municipal  action  ? — No ;  I 
believe  it  began  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
reformed  municipalities  after  1835,  and  that  it 
gathered  weight  steadily.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  has  been  enormously  extending  of 
recent  years,  except  in  London. 

3651.  This  bass-broom  business  is  a  new 
thing  ? — I  should  not  like  to  build  much  upon 
the  bass-broom  incident.  I  quoted  it  in  search 
of  a  limit,  at  your  request. 

3652.  And  you  look  forward  to  a  continued 
extension  of  municipal  action  ? — I  think  it  is 
probable. 

3653.  You  would  yourself  wish  it  to  be  made 
experimentally  and  gradually  ? — It  will  neces- 
sarily be  made  gradually. 

3654.  But  does  not  that  correspond  with  your 
desire  also  ? — The  nature  of  man  being  what  it 
is,  I  am  afraid  even  the  London  County  Council 
could  not  extend  its  functions  more  than 
gradually. 

3655.  At  all  events  you  look  forward  without 
any  anxiety  to  the  continued  extension  of 
industrial  action  on  the  part  of  municipalities  ? 
—Yes. 

3656.  And  by  the  State  ?— And  by  the  State. 

3657.  And  the  old  notions  of  which  Mr 
Cobden  was  the  exponent  when  he  wrote  about 
the  State  as  an  employer,  you  discard  entirely  ? 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

— Yes.  I  should  wish  to  say  something  about 
the  State  as  an  employer,  if  this  is  a  convenient 
moment. 

3658.  You  are  aware  that  he  did  write  very 
vigorously  against  th^  State  supplying  i's  own 
army  and  navy  supplies  ? —  lam  obliged  to  you 
for  so  excellent  an  illustration  of  the  change  of 
feeling  that  has  come  over  men  on  this  subject. 

3659.  You  are  aware  that  he  did  write  ? — 
Yes. 

3660.  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  arguments  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  public 
man  to-day  who  would  endorse  them. 

3661.  Does  his  biographer  dissent  from  them  ? 
— Entirely,  I  understand.  At  any  rate  I  am 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Morley,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  has  taken  any  steps  wiiatever  to  limit 
the   manufacturing   done  for  the  Government. 

,  On  the  contrary,  iu  the  years  during  which  Mr. 
Morley  was  in  power  there  was  an  extension  of 
the  manufacturing  by  the  Government. 

3662.  Do  you  mean  the  assumption  of  new 
manufactures,  or  a  larger  share  of  the  work 
being  done  hj  the  Government  ?  —  To  some 
extent,  and  assumption  of  new  manufactures. 
The  only  one  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment 
is  the  manufacture  of  the  army  clothing.  I 
have  forgotten  the  date,  but  it  is  not  many  years 
since  it  began. 

3663.  Long  before  Mr.  Morley  was  a  member 
of  the  Government  ? — Possibly,  yes. 

3664.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  assumption 
of  new  industries  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
since  his  time,  so  as  to  commit  him  to  an  ap- 
proval of  the  principle  ? — Excuse  me,  he  is  com- 
mitted to  an  approval  of  the  principle,  because 
he  has  not  protested  against  it,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  taken  any  steps  to  limit  it.  On  the 
contrary,  in  various  speeches  he  has  given 
approval  to  the  new  principle.  I  refer  especially 
to  a  speech  at  the  Eighty  Club  in  December 
1889. 

3665.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  essence  of 
that  speech  was  ? — The  essence  of  that  speech 
was  opposition  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and 
along  with  that  opposition  approval  of  almost 
every  other  proposal  that  I  had  heard  made  by 
the  new  school. 

3666.  The  extension  of  State  industries  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Morley,  if  you  will  remember,  was  very  em- 
phatic as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  some 
remedy  in  the  nature  of  honourable  work  for 
the  men  out  of  work,  an  opinion  which  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  endorse  without  further  qualifi- 
cation. 

3667.  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  him  here 
to  examine  him  ?— I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  you  would  call  so  important  a 
witness  as  to  the  change  of  opinion  among 
statesmen  oa  this  point. 

8668.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  muni- 
cipal industries,  do  you  look  forward  to  the 
direct  control  of  those  industries  by  the  muni- 
cipalities ? — That  has  been  a  marked  feature. 

3669.  Do  you  look  forward  to  it  ? — Yes. 

3670.  A  direct  conti  ol,  and  organisation,  and 
conduct  ? — I  am  only  offering  an  opinion  as  to 
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what  will  be  the  probable  course.     I  think  it  is 
the  probable  course. 

3671.  And  that  is  what  you  ask  for  ? — That 
agrees  with  my  principles. 

3672.  So  that,  for  example,  the  tramways 
should  not  merely  be  the  property  of  the  muni- 
cipality, leased  out  to  workers  on  shorter  or 
longer  terms,  but  should  be  worked  by  the 
municipality  ? — Certainly. 

3673.  And  their  employes  should  be  direct 
servants  of  the  municipality? — Yes. 

3674.  And  you  think  the  municipality  would 
be  capable  of  directing  that  and  similar  in- 
dustries ? — I  think  that  that  is  a  composite 
question  which  I  must  break  up.  I  think  that 
the  capacity  of  a  public  authority  to  manage  a 
particular  industry  itself  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  on  the  industry  and  the 
character  of  the  citizens.  If  I  may  give  an 
illustration :  20  years  ago  very  few  people 
would  have  thought  that  the  public  authority  of 
London  was  fit  to  manage  its  own  water  supply 
without  any  intermediary.  Probably  many 
people  would  doubt  whether  it  could  manage 
its  own  bakeries.  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
whether  20  years  hence  we  shall  not  be  equally 
agreed  that  it  is  fit  to  manage  its  own 
bakeries. 

3675.  You  say  it  is  commonly  admitted  that 
the  people  of  London  are  fit  to  manage  their 
own  water  supply.  Do  you  carry  that  to  the 
extent  of  saying  it  is  commonly  agreed  that 
the  County  Council  of  London  is  fit  to  manage 
it  ? — That  is  a  detail.  I  would  rather  use  the 
words  "  a  public  an  thority  of  some  kind."  I  appre- 
hend it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  whether 
that  should  be  the  county  council  or  any  other 
public  authority. 

3676.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  general 
opinion  now  would  favour  some  trust  ? — Some 
municipal  action,  some  public  action,  rather  than 
private  action  for  private  profit. 

3677.  You  see  no  principle  to  discriminate 
between  the  supply  of  water  and  the  supply  of 
bread  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  a  question  of 
comparative  difficulty  of  organisation.  There 
are  serious  differences  in  that  respect. 

3678.  As  a  municipality  extends  its  sphere  of 
action,  would  it  in  each  brunch  of  industry 
claim  and  be  conceded  a  monopoly  ? — I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know.  It  would  probably  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  municipality,  the  state  of  mind  of 
Parliament  at  the  time,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  industry. 

3679.  I  am  asking  what  you  yourself  would 
advocate  ? — That,  too,  would  differ  according  to 
the  industry. 

3680.  It  would  diflPer  with  the  industry? — 
And  other  circumstances. 

3681.  Would  you  advocate  it  in  the  case  of 
water  1 — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  would, 
necessarily.  Let  us  take  a  case  we  are  probably 
agreed  about,  the  case  of  coining.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  conducting  the  coining  of  moneys,  has  an 
absolute  monopoly,  although  this  was  once  a  re- 
cognised source  of  private  profit  for  individuals. 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  in  some  other 
of  its  functions  does  not  claim  any  monopoly. 

3682.  Which  functions  are  you  referring  to  ? 
— The  Government  endows  political  economy 
and  maintains  political  economists,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  persons  carrying  on  political  economy 
for  private  profit. 

3683.  Have  economists  any  industrial  func- 
tion ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  say 
whether  economists  had  any  industrial  function 
or  not. 

3684.  Have  you  any  practical  case  which  you 
can  mention  ?— Yes,  for  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment carries  our  messages  by  message  boys. 
It  has  just  been  decided  that  it  is  not  convenient 
that  it  should  claim  a  monopoly  of  that  service. 
That  is  a  recent  instance.    Parcels  Post  is  another. 

3685.  And  your  advocacy  would  depend  upon 
the  particular  industry  aLd  the  particular  place 
where  it  was  exercised,  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  monopolised  or  not  ? — Yes,  at  that  particular 
time. 

3686.  Would  you  proceed  in  that  also  experi- 
mentally ? — Gradually  rather  than  experimen- 
tally. 

3687.  Then  if  it  is  only  gradual  and  not 
experimental,  you  must  have  some  view  as  to 
the  right  principle  to  be  aimed  at  ? — I  believe 
on  the  whole  it  is  desirable  that  where  the 
community  by  its  own  organisation  can  dispense 
with  the  middleman,  it  is  cheaper  and  better 
for  it  to  dispense  with  the  middleman. 

3688.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  middle- 
man now,  we  are  talking  about  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon.  As  to  whether  public  action  in  super- 
session of  the  middleman  entrepreneur  should 
or  should  not  be  a  monopoly  I  think  depends 
entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  place, 
and  time  and  service. 

3689.  That  amounts  to  saying  that  you  would 
proceed  experimentally  ? — I  think  not. 

3690.  Does  it  not  ? — I  have  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  your  phrase. 

3691.  What  is  the  difference  ? — I  only  say 
that  some  things  require  a  monopoly,  and  some 
things  do  not.  I  do  not  propose  to  proceed 
experimentally  in  claiming  that  monopoly  for 
coining,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  Mi-.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  to  the 
contrary. 

3692.  Take  a  new  case  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
tlie  principle  is  any  the  worse,  because  it  is  an 
old  one.  I  point  out  that  the  principle  of  free 
competiti'  tx  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  coining  as 
a  concern  of  private  enterprise,  and  there  are 
logiial  philosophers  who  do  not  shrink  from 
that  statement.  I  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
think  that  is  a  matter  of  experiment  at  all. 

3693.  You  mean  it  is  a  matter  established  by 
past  experiment  ? — Yes. 

3694.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  you  propose  to  establish 
monopolies,  as  municipal  industries  are  extended, 
and  you  an.swer  it  would  depend  upon  the  time, 

the  place,  and  the  conditions  of  the  industry  ? 

Yes. 


Mr.  C&wrtney — continued. 

3695.  Then  I  asked  you  whether  that  meant 
you  would  proceed  experimentally,  that  is  to 
say,  trying  how  it  would  answer  with  respect 
to  particular  industries  and  particular  places, 
and,  if  success  followed,  go  on  in  that  direction ; 
or  upon  what  principle  you  would  proceed  ? — 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  word  "  experimen- 
tally." I  possibly  did  not  catch  the.  right 
phrase. 

3696.  I  think  you  refused  to  take  it  ? — I  do 
not  mind,  I  accept  it.  At  any  rate,  to  save 
time,  I  accept  it. 

3697.  In  view  of  your  advocacy  in  future  of 
the  extension  of  municipal  action  assuming  in- 
dustries, would  your  action  be  guided  by 
watching  the  effects  of  the  different  experi 
ments,  or  would  you  say,  "  Although  I  may 
"  defer  adopting  the  plan  here,  or  the  plan 
"  there,  I  have  already  determined  the  con- 
"  ditions  under  which  they  should  be  applied  "  ? 
—I  would  certainly  watch  the  conditions  of 
each  experiment. 

3698.  No  doubt  you  would.  But  what  would 
your  action  proceed  upon  ?  Would  it  proceed 
upon  that  watching,  or  independently  ? — I 
should  scarcely  be  so  foolish  &?■  to  watch  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  without  allowing 
that  watching  to  have  some  influence  on  my 
conduct. 

3699.  And  with  respect  to  your  solution  of 
these  theories,  you  are  not  waiting  to  see  how 
they  would  work  ? — No. 

3700.  Then,  to  give  an  example  :  supposing  a 
bakery  were  established  in  London,  what  would 
be  your  view  as  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
should  be  a  monopoly  or  not  ? — As  at  present 
advised,  with  any  municipal  bakery  at  all  likely 
to  be  established  in  the  near  future,  I  should 
certainly  not  propose  that  any  application  should 
be  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  parUa- 
mentary  powers  to  establish  a  monopoly. 

3701.  And  would  that  apply  to  the  small 
municipalities  as  well  ? — I  should  rather  leave 
that  to  be  decided  by  the  small  municipalities. 

8702.  You  look  to  an  extension  of  municipal 
action  also  with  respect  to  the  land  ? — Yes;  but 
I  do  not  kiiow  that  I  am  peculiar  in  that.  I 
believe  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of  one  great 
party  in  the  State  at  any  rate,  to  establish 
parish  councils,  with  large  powers  of  acquiring 
land. 

3703.  Parish  councils  with  powers  to  acquire 
land.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  principle  of  one 
great  party  of  the  State  now  ? — I  thought  so. 
I  should  not  like  to  attempt  to  define  what  the 
piinciple  of  either  great  party  of  the  State  is. 

3704.  But  whether  you  are  backed  up  by  the 
party  or  not,  you  yourself  are  in  favour  of  it  ?— - 
I  am  in  favour  of  that 

3705.  That  is  a  case  of  buying  land  ? — Yes. 

3706.  And  is  your  proposed  extension  of 
municipalities  limited  by  the  mode  of  buying  ? 
— No. 

3707.  In  what  further  direction  wnuld  you 
go  ?— I  think  we  shall  see  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  already  obvious  action  of  local 
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Mr.  Cov/rtney — continued, 
authorities  generally  in  taxing  land,  or  rather 
rent. 

3708.  What  obvious  action  do  you  refer  to  ? 
— The  large  increase  in  rates  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  40  years. 

3709.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  taxation  of 
land  ?— I  do. 

3710.  In  towns  and  municipalities  ?— Leaving 
out  the  difficult  and  intricate  question  of 
economic  friction,  which  I  apprehend  the  Com- 
mission would  hardly  wish  to  go  into,  I  should 
say  that  an  increase  in  rates  is,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  an  increased  taxation  of  rent. 

3711.  Taxation  of  land,  I  think  you  said  just 
now.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  ? 
— I  believe  not,  not  in  my  mind.  That  is  to 
say,  any  other  form  of  taxation  of  land  other 
than  taxation  of  rent  is  very  seldom  heard  of 
nowadays. 

3712.  The  increase  of  rates  which  has  taken 
place  has  been  in  respect  of  increased  services  ? 
— No,  not  entirely,  I  think. 

3713.  How  far  has  it  not  been  ? — The  large 
amount  of  what  I  may  call  collective  philan- 
thropy, connected  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  children,  and  lunatics. 

3714.  You  do  not  look  upon  the  education  of 
the  children  as  a  service  to  the  community,  but 
as  a  philanthropic  action  ? — I  was  not  at  that 
moment  thinking  of  the  Education  Act  and  the 
School  Boards,  but  of  other  forms  of  caring  for 
children ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  discriminating, 
is  it? 

3715.  Yes,  I  should  think  it  is  worth  finding 
out  what  your  opinion  is  in  that  respect  ? — I 
make  no  discrimination. 

3716.  And  you  think  there  has  been  not 
merely  an  increase  of  taxation  in  respect  of 
common  services,  but  an  increase  of  taxation 
with  respect  to  increased  philanthropy,  care  of 
the  poor '? — Yes,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  children,  and  the  lunatics. 

3717.  Apart  from  the  sphere  of  the  old  Poor 
La^  ? — I  really  am  not  quite  sure  what  could 
not  be  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  old  Poor  Law, 
as  it  was  so  very  indefinite  At  any  rate,  there  ' 
has  been  a  marked  increase  from  1835,  the  time 
of  the  new  Poor  Law,  which  is  the  period  from 
which  I  am  speaking. 

3718.  Do  you  mean  an  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  thfe  poor  law  as  it  was  laid  down  in 
1835  ?— Yes. 

3719.  A  markedly  increased  extension  ? — Or 
rather  I  wish  to  distinguish.  The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners of  1834  were,  in  my  opinion,  very 
much  less  rigid,  and  less,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
wrong,  than  is  the  common  impression  in  their 
recommendations. 

3720.  But  we  start  from  the  parliamentary 
adoption  of  the  new  Podr  Law,  and  you  say 
that  recent  action  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1835, 
or  which  guided  Parliament  in  1835  ? — I  do 
not  wish  to  confine  my  view  of  the  Parliament 
of  1835  to  the  new  Poor  Law.  I  am  only  com- 
paring 1892  with  that  period  generally. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3721 .  And  the  economic  question  is,  has  there 
been  an  extension  of  local  taxation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  especially 
said  I  declined  to  speak  about  the  spliere  of  the 
old  Poor  Law. 

3722.  We  are  talking  about  the  1835  Poor 
Law  now  ? — I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  say  how  far  there  has  been  an  extension  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  1835.  All  I  say  is  that  there 
has  been  a  vastly  increased  expenditu]-e,  and 
therefore  a  vast  increase  of  rate.  It  is  immaterial 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission,  I  apprehend, 
how  far  that  was  included  within  the  scope  of, 
the  Act  of  1835,  which  was  an  extremely  vague 
and  indefinite  Act. 

3723.  We  are  inquiring  as  to  your  views  as 
to  the  possible  extension  of  municipal  action  ? — 
I  should  be  delighted  to  give  the  Commission 
any  information  in  my  power  on  that  or  any 
other  point.  But  I  apprehend  the  Commission 
would  hardly  wish  me  to  argue  the  question  or 
debate  the  question. 

3724.  We  are  inquiring  into  your  views  as 
to  possible  extension  of  municipal  action  and 
muncipal  rates.  You  say  municipal  rates  have 
recently  received  a  great  addition  in  consequence, 
among  other  things,  of  a  considerable  extension 
of  poor  law  expenditure  ? — I  do  not  say  re- 
cently, but  that  during  the  last  50  years  the 
amount  raised  by  rates  has  largely  increased  in 
consequence,  among  other  things,  of  the  extension 
of  what  I  call  collective  philanthropy,  the 
amount  expended  out  of  public  funds  for  the 
sick,  children,  lunatics,  and  the  poor. 

3725.  And  has  that  increase  been  relatively  a 
great  increase  ?  Has  it  been  an  increase  of  rate 
in  the  pound  ? — No,  I  think  that  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  rent  has  been  very  large,  perhaps 
correspondingly  large,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
point. 

3726.  I  only  wished  to  ask  you  your  view 
as  to  that  fact  ? — I  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  no  statistics  on  that  point  by  me,  and  if 
the  Commission  would  wish  for  information  on 
that  point  I  would  suggest  I  am  not  the  person 
to  ask.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  infor- 
mation. 

3727.  We  wish  to  inquire  also  as  to  your 
view  of  the  possible  extension  of  municipal 
taxation  ? — I  have  no  limit  to  the  possible 
extension. 

3728.  Whether  it  increases  the  rate  in  the 
pound  or  not  ? — Whether  or  not. 

3729.  I  see,  according  to  this  paper  (see  Ap- 
pendix LXXIIL),  you  look  forward  to  a  revision 
of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  and 
gradual  extinction  of  rent  ? — No  ;  I  desire  that. 

3730.  You  desire  it,  and  you  dissent  from 
this  view  which  has  been  put  upon  this  summary. 
The  extension  of  municipal  activity  must  be 
logically  followed,  in  your  view,  by  a  complete 
revision  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
and  gradual  extinction  of  the  class  of  recipients 
of  rent  and  interest  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  there  stated. 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3731.  I  have  used  the  words  on  page  3, 
column  2  of  the  summary  ? — Those  words,  I  see, 
are  there,  but  they  are  not  my  words.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  although  this  is  an  admirable  summary 
as  a  summary  of  my  books,  of  course  I  would  wish 
to  be  bound  by  my  own  words  only.  My  objec- 
tion, however,  1  may  say,  is  rather  to  any  view  as 
to  a  forecast  of  what  will  happen.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  thing  logically  follows  does  not  appear  to 
my  mind  any  very  large  reason  for  expecting  it 
is  goini,'  to  follow  in  England. 

3732.  Am  I  right  in  saying  you  dissent  from 
that  expression  ? — As  a  forecast  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  necessarily,  yes. 

3733.  And  you  dissent  from  the  statement 
"  must  be  logically  followed  "  ? — I  should  be  sorry 
to  limit  the  capacity  of  logicians  for  getting  out 
of  a  position,  and  I  can  imagine  it  might  not 
be  so  followed. 

3734.  You  look  forward  to  an  extension  of 
the  Factory  Act.  The  principle  of  which  we 
have  been  already  talking  about  ? — I  believe 
that  is  already  adopted  in  principle  by  both 
parties  of  the  State.  I  should  like  to  particu- 
larise. My  view  of  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  is  that  they  should  be  treated  in  policy  as 
a  whole,  and  I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  that 
part  of  the  extension  and  amendment  of  the 
Factory  Acts  which  relates  to  the  sweating 
system.  I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  extension  of  the  public  control 
in  the  better  organised  industries  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  extension  of  that  control  in 
the  degraded  industries.  That  is  to  say,  that 
we  should  be  running  a  grave  danger  of  foster- 
ing the  sweated  industries  at  the  expense  of 
the  regulated  trades  if  we  ignored  and  neg- 
lected the  continued  existence  of  the  sweat- 
ing system  in  our  midst.  I  venture  to  urge 
upon  the  Commission  the  importance  of  in- 
cluding some  recommendations  (as  it  is  within 
their  reference)  for  dealing  with  the  degraded 
and  demoralised  industries  of  which  the  condi- 
tions, I  apprehend,  are  not  satisfactory  even  to 
the  oldest  of  our  economists.  I  have  some  pro- 
posals, which  are  not  in  any  sense  peculiar  to 
myself,  for  dealing  with  the  sweated  industries, 
to  which  I  should  wish  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  rather,  perhaps,  than  to  mere  dialec- 
tical points. 

3735.  Will  you  explain  that  ? — At  the  present 
time  we  know,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  statistics,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  population  in  London  are  living  under 
conditions  which  are  positively  injurious  to 
their  health  and  efficiency,  and,  indeed,  I  suggest 
myself  that  a  great  part  of  the  industrial 
problem  of  East  London  arises  from  that  con- 
dition of  degraded  efficiency.  At  the  present 
time  the  work  done  at  home  is,  provided  any- 
one is  emploj'ed  for  hire  in  the  home,  nominally 
subject  to  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  same  way  as 
work  done  in  a  factory.  But  there  has,  I  believe, 
been  no  adequate  attempt  by  the  Home  Office  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  staii'  for  the  Factory  Depart- 
ment for  them  to  carry  out  even  the  existing  law. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3736.  What  is  the  law  with  respect  to  home 
work  ? — Work  done  at  home  is  done  in  a  work- 
shop, if  there  is  any  person  employed  there, 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  the  regulations  for 
a  workshop  which  is  also  a  dwelling,  provided 
any  person  is  employed  therein,  are  identical 
with  an  equivalent  workshop  which  is  not  also 
used  as  a  dwelling. 

3737.  Does  the  Commission  understand  you 
to  say  that  a  woman  working  at  home  is  under 
the  operation  of  the  workshop  part  of  the 
Factory  Acts  ^ — If  she  is  working  at  home,  and 
there  is  anyone  employed  for  hire.  I  am  using 
the  word  "  employed  "  as  a  technical  term. 

3738.  If  she  takes  work  home  and  does  it 
there  ? — Not  if  she  does  it  alone,  but  if  she 
employs  a  girl  under  her,  or  if  she  is  herself 
under  somebody,  then  according  to  the  present 
law  that  is  a  workshop. 

3739.  How  do  you  mean  if  she  is  under  some- 
body ? — If  she  is  employed  by  anyone  at  home. 
I  am  talking  of  the  case  in  which  a  woman  is 
employed  at  wages,  for  instance,  to  help  someone 
who  is  working  in  the  home  workshop.  There 
are  many  such  cases,  and  I  would  specially 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a  ease 
brought  into  notice  by  an  inquest  a  few  days 
ago,  where  a  man  and  his  wife  took  garments 
from  tailors'  shops,  and  usually  had  two 
assistants.  Two  children  affected  with  scarlet 
fever  were  in  the  same  room,  so  that,  as  the 
coroner  said,  the  whole  surroundings  were  warm 
with  scarlet  fever.  That  is  a  workshop  which 
is,  under  the  existing  law,  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  liable  to  inspection,  and  the  occupier  liable 
to  penalties. 

3740.  And  the  man  had  two  paid  assistants  ? 
— ^Yes,  or  if  he  had  only  one  girl  it  would  have 
been  enough.  But  at  the  present  time  these 
workshops  are  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  inspected, 
or  even  registered,  because  of  the  paucity  of  the 
staff".  In  order  to  deal  with  these  cases  there 
are  two  alternatives.  We  ■  may  either  rely  on 
the  existing  law,  and  largely  increase  the  staff, 
and  the  system  of  registration,  or  we  must 
devise  some  new  system.  And  I  desire  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  proposals  which 
were  included  in  the  Factory  Bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  last  yeai  (and  unfortunately 
not  adopted  by  that  Government,  as  there  was 
no  sufficient  pressure  from  those  unfortunate 
sweated  workers),  which  proposes  that  the  owner 
under  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  those  premises 
should  be  required  to  register  those  premises 
himself,  and  should  himself  be  made  liable  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  those  premises  under 
the  Factory  Acts.  So  that,  instead  of  the 
occupier,  who  is  a  person  who  is  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  living  in  one  or  two  room 
tenements,  you  should  have,  as  the  persou 
responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
property  from  whicii  he  draws  rent,  the  owner, 
who  is  already  responsible  in  a  lesser  degree  under 
the  existing  Sanitary  Acts.  I  think,  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  analog' lus  responsibility  should 
be  placed  upon  the  giver-out  of  work,  who, 
in  order  to  avoid  his  responsibilities  as  a  factory 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued, 
occupier,  chooses  to  have  his  work  done  in  the 
homes  of  his  workpeople  rather  than  in  a  factory, 
where  he  would  be  required  to  carry  out  various 
sanitary  and  other  provisions,  and  exercise  a 
kind  of  paternal  supervision  to  preyent  his 
workpeople  working  too  long,  or  in  unsanitary 
conditions.  But  often,  as  he  himself  admits,  to 
avoid  that  expense,  he  chooses  to  give  his  work 
out  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workpeople, 
and  the  consequence  is,  the  case  which  I  have 
described,  and  a  report  of  which  I  shall  propose, 
with  your  permission,  to  take  as  read  and  have 
put  in  my  evidence  :  — 

"Scarlet  Fever  at  a  Working  Tailor's. 

"  How  Infection  is  spread. 

"  Last  evening  Dr.  G.  Danford  Thomas  held 
"  an  inquest  at  Holborn  Town  Hall  on  the  body 
"  of  Rose  Eburne,  aged  five  years,  daughter  of 
"  Samuel  Eburne,  a  journeyman  tailor  working 
"  at  his  own  home,  53,  Devonshire  Street, 
"  Queen  Square,  Holborn.  According  to  the 
"  mother  of  the  deceased,  she  had  now  four 
"  children  living,  two  of  whom  had  been 
"  removed  to  a  fever  hospital.  Her  husband, 
"  herself,  and  family  occupied  three  rooms  at 
"  53,  Devonshire  Street,  two  at  the  top  of  the 
"  hou'ie  and  a  kitchen  in  the  basement. — Mr. 
"  Stripling,  coroner's  oflBcer,  said  the  top  rooms 
"  were  attics  with  a  slanting  roof. — Mrs.  Eburne 
"  (continuing)  said  the  first  top  room  was  used 
"  as  a  workroom,  and  the  attic  behind  as  a 
"  sleeping  apartment.  Her  husband  brought 
"  home  garments  to  make  up  from  tailors' 
"  shops,  and  usually  had  two  assistants.  On 
"  Monday,  the  31st  ult.,  the  deceased  first 
"  became  ill  with  pains  in  her  head  and  legs, 
"  but  witness  thought  she  suflFered  from  a  cold, 
"  and  was  not  alarmed  about  her  until  the 
"  following  Saturday,  when  she  set  about 
"  securing  the  attendance  of  the  parochial 
"  doctor.  Dr.  R.  Taylor.  He  arrived  about 
"  noon,  but  the  child  was  then  dead  from,  as  he 
"  said,  scarlet  fever.  Two  younger  children 
"  affected  with  scarlet  fever  were  in  the  after- 
"  noon  removed  to  a  fever  asylum. — The 
"  Coroner  :  Is  work  going  on  in  the  front  room 
"  now  ? — Witness  :  No.  —  Replying  to  the 
"  coroner,  Mrs.  Eburne  said  an  '  awful  smell ' 
"  arose  in  a  cellar  on  a  level  with  a  kitchen 
"  they  occupied,  which  smell  she  attributed  to 
"  defective  drainage.  The  sanitary  officials 
"  had,  she  believed,  been  written  to  about  the 
"  nuisance.  A  builder  had  done  some  repairing 
"  work  in  the  cellar  since,  but  tlie  work  was  not 
"  completed  because  the  landlord  would  not  pay 
"  him  to  finish  it  properly.  Hence  the  smell  con- 
"  tinned. — The  Coroner  :  Did  the  children  run  in 
"  and  out  of  the  top  rooms  ? — Witness :  No,  I  took 
"  them  from  the  bedroom  down  to  the  kitchen ; 
"  they  never  entered  the  workroom. — The 
"  Coroner :  Scarlet  fever  cannot  be  propagated 
"  more  easily  than  by  infected  clothing.  The 
"  clothes  which  your  husband  made  with 
"  assistance  would  pass  on  to  customers,  and  in 
"  this  way  infection  spreads. — Mary  Ann  Cain, 
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"  a  tailoress,  who  worked,  but  did  not  reside 
"  in  the  house,  said  the  two  tops  rooms  did 
"  not  communicate  by  folding  doors.  There 
"  was  a  separate  door  to  each  room. — The 
"  Coroner :  You  have  your  meals  there,  sit  at 
"  the  same  table  with  your  employer  and  his 
"  family,  and  handle  the  clothes  which  are 
"  being  made  up  just  after  handling  the  children. 
"  — Dr.  Reginald  Taylor,  parochial  medical 
"  officer,  said  the  deceased  died  from  syncope 
"  consequent  upon  pneumonia,  produced  by 
"  scarlet  fever.  Besides  the  two  other  children 
"  whom  he  had  ordered  away  to  the  asylum, 
"  there  was  a  little  girl  apparently  just 
"  recovering  from  the  efiects  of  scarlet  fever. — 
"  The  Coroner  :  So  that  the  whole  surroundings 
"  were  warm  with  scarlet  fever  ? — Witness  :  Yes. 
"  — Samuel  Eburne,  the  father,  having  given 
"  evidence,  Albert  Bennet,  sanitary  inspector  in 
"  the  service  of  the  Holborn  District  Board  of 
"  Works,  explained  that  a  complaint  was  made 
"  about  the  house  23  (sic),  Devonshire  Street,  in 
"  June  last,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  next  month 
"  certain  cleansing  and  disinfecting  work  was 
"  ordered  to  be  done,  but  no  repairs,  to  a  drain ; 
"  and  he  could  not  say  whether  there  was  an 
"  old  brick  drain  or  not  under  the  cellar.  At 
"  the  time  witness  was  the  only  sanitary 
"  inspector  in  the  district,  but  since  then  he  had 
"  been  provided  with  an  assistant.  The  witness 
"  said  he  would  at  once  see  to  the  sanitation  of 
"  these  premises.-^The  Coroner :  It  may  be 
"  difficult  to  get  landlords  to  do  all  that  is 
"  needed  when  the  rents  do  not  pay  them. — Mr. 
"  Birch  (relieving  officer) :  The  rents,  sir !  Why, 
"  these  places  pay  50  per  cent,  profit.  These 
"  houses  are  120  years  old,  and  ought  to  have 
"  been  condemned-  long  ago,  in  my  opinion.—  - 
"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance 
"  with  the  medical  evidence,  and  called  the 
"  special  attention  of  the  Holborn  District 
"  Board  to  the  condition  of  the  property." 

It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  stop  that  unfair 
exemption  of  the  man  who  chooses  to  give  out 
his  work,  as  compared  with  the  man  who  has 
his  work  done  in  a  factory,  that  the  foreman 
should  be  made  responsible  under  the  Factory 
Act  for  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Factory  Act  are  complied  with  in  respect  of  the 
workshops  in  which  his  work  is  actually  done. 
If  he  chooses  to  adopt  such  a  demoralising 
form  of  employment  as  home  work,  at  any 
rate,  we  should  not,  as  is  at  present  the  case, 
exempt  him  from  the  obligations  which  the 
more  public  spirited  employer  has  to  fulfil  under 
the  Factory  Acts.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
make  the  giver-out  of  work  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  observation  of  the  Factory  Acts,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  sanitation,  and  the  ages  of 
the  persons  employed,  in  the  places  where  he 
allows  his  work  to  be  done  ;  that,  in  fact,  if  he 
chooses  to  carry  on  his  work  not  in  one  factory, 
but  in  a  series  of  50  slum  tenement  rooms  in 
Spitalfields,  that  they  should  collectively  be 
regarded,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  his  factory, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  evade  his 
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responsibilities  in  that  way.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  giver-out 
of  work  would,  if  he  were  liable  for  their  con- 
dition, take  care  that  these  slum  tenement 
workrooms  were  in  good  condition,  and  in 
that  way  we  should  supplement,  without  expense 
to  the  public  purse,  the  number  of  inspectors 
who  are  at  present  employed  in  the  Factory 
Department.  Those  were  the  proposals  which 
were  brought  in  in  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  Bill 
last  year,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  summary  of 
my  writings  which  has  been  prepared  by  order 
of  the  Commission  (see  Appendix  LXXIIL),  as  a 
matter  of  special  importance  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  probably  wish  to  consider. 

3741.  Do  you  think  the  giver-out  should  be 
an  inspector  under  that  system  ? — Yes. 

374'2.  But  supposing  he  neglected  to  inspect  ? 
— Then  1  would  fine  him,  and  if  necessary  im- 
prison him. 

8743.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  more 
inspectors  to  look  after  such  a  person  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not,  because  a  few  cases  Avhere  an  im- 
pojtant  tailor  had  been  fined  for  allowing  clothes 
to  be  made  up  in  workshops  in  which  scarlet 
fever  was  about,  with  full  publication  of  his 
name,  would  lead  him,  I  think,  to  prefer  to  have 
his  things  done  in  factories.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  said  by  employers  that  the  balance 
of  advantages  between  the  clothing  factory 
and  the  slum  tenement  is  so  narrow — the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  factory  labour  so  far 
counter-balancing  the  cheapness  and  irrespon- 
sibility of  getting  the  work  done  in  slum 
tenements — that  the  least  push  of  additional 
responsibility  upon  the  giver-out  of  work  would 
in  a  large  number  of  eases  induce  him  to  sub- 
stitute a  factory.  And  this  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
do  to  a  large  extent  for  East  London  and  the 
other  districts  where  this  sweating  industry 
abounds,  what  the  Factory  Acts  did  for  the 
white  slavery  of  Lancashire  60  years  ago. 

3744.  Have  yoxi  anything  more  to  say  with 
respect  to  that  subject  ? — I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  best  employers,  who  give  out  work  at 
the  present  time,  profess  to  keep  a  staff"  of 
inspectors  in  order  to  see  that  the  work- 
rooms in  which  their  work  is  done  are  ac- 
tually in  good  condition  and  good  sanitary 
order,  and  that  their  workpeople  are  decent  and 
healthy.  The  tailor  who  made  the  trousers  for 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  have  lately  come  so 
prominently  to  the  front,  assures  the  Queen  and 
the  public  that  all  work  which  he  gives  out  is 
carefully  looked  after  by  an  officer  in  his  estab- 
lishment, who  has  been  an  inspector  of  police, 
who  inspects  the  homes  of  his  outdoor  hands, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  any  case  that 
might  be  suspicious,  or  any  appearance  of  want 
of  cleanliness.  I  believe  that  Messrs.  Barran, 
the  large  clothing  contractors  of  Leeds,  also 
keep  one  or  more  inspectors  to  see  that  such  of 
their  work  as  they  give  out  is  done  in  good 
healthy  premises.  The  state  of  things,  there- 
fore, is,  I  suggest,  exactly  parallel  to  the  con- 
dition of  factories  which  led  to  the  imposition 
of  the  Factory  Acts.     All  factory  employers  were 
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not  tyrants,  or  were  not  bad,  even  in  the  worst 
times  of  Lancashire.  Some  of  them  had  an 
honourable  record  all  through,  before  the  law 
came.  But  the  bad  employers,  the  careless 
employers,  the  employers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  old  school  of  economics,  and  taught 
that  their  duty  was  to  get  rich,  and  that 
the  test  of  the  success  of  an  industry  was 
the  profit  which  it  yielded,  did  not,  as  we  know 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
observe  these  precautions.  Consequently  the 
factory  laws  were  required,  not  to  coerce  the 
good,  but,  as  is  usual  with  \aM,  to  coerce  the  bad. 
Similarly  at  the  present  time  the  good  employers 
profess,  and  I  believe  actually  do  carry  out,  a 
system  of  inspection.  What  is  proposed  is  to 
prevent  the  bad  employers  obtaining  the  advan- 
tage which  they  would  now  obtain  through 
their  badness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this,  of  all 
amendments  of  the  Factories  Act,  not  even  ex- 
cluding the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  is  the  one  most 
urgently  and  importantly  needed.  I  think  a 
verj'  grave  responsibility  rests  on  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  those 
responsible  for  advising  the  Government  in  these 
matters,  if  they  do  not  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  bad  parts  of  East 
London,  such  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  des- 
cribed, with  a  view  to  applying  some  remedy  of 
collective  contx'ol  to  these  plague  spots  of  an  un- 
regulated individualism. 

3745.  Does  that  exhaust  what  you  have  to 
say  on  that  subject  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3746.  Now  you  desire  to  lay  down  a  maxi- 
mum working  day  ? — I  am  in  favour-  of  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  in  nearly  all  occupations, 
and  I  am  in  favour  of  securing  that  shortening 
by  legal  enactment,  where  that  legal  enactment 
is  possible  and  where  it  can  be  eflfectively  carried 
out  without  injury. 

3747.  Can  you  give  us  anj'  definition  of  where 
it  is  possible  and  where  it  can  be  carried  out 
without  injury  ? — I  should  on  that  point  defer 
to  the  opinion  of  those  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular trades.  I  should  not  venture  to  suggest 
that  any  amendment  of  the  law  either  could  or 
ought  to  be  carried  out  without  very  grave 
inquiry  and  deference  to  the  opinion  of  those 
concerned  in  the  industry.  That  has  been  the 
practice  in  previous  Factory  Acts,  and  I  appre- 
hend it  will  be  the  practice  in  any  future 
Factory  Act. 

3748.  Do  you  mean,  employers  as  well  as 
employed  expressing  those  views  ? — Certainly, 
I  would  consult  them. 

3749.  And  how  would  they  be  consulted  ? — I 
do  not  mind  in  what  way  they  are  consulted. 
I  have  no  special  plan.  We  have  done  it  over 
and  over  again  in  previous  Factory  Acts.  I  do 
not  myself  know  that  the  machinery  of  a  Royal 
Commission  is  quite  the  best  method  of  investi- 
gation; but  it  is  one  method,  and  there  are  others. 

3750.  You  mean  you  would  ascertain  their 
opinions  and  views  before  you  adopted  a  law. 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  would  make  a  law 
which  would  be  applicable  as  they  thought  fit  ? 
-  Not    entirely ;    certainly   not.      The    law   is 
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desired  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
and  I  would  not  trust  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity to  any  trade,  either  employers  or  employed. 

3751.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  a  species  of  law  in 
the  nature  of  local  option  ? — That  is  a  very 
indefinite  statement.  On  that  question  I  would 
rather  be  more  precise. 

3752.  Do  you  propose  that  the  legislature 
should  lay  down  a  law,  having  ascertained  for 
itself,  as  carefully  and  as  well  as  it  can,  the 
conditions  of  industry,  but  that  it  should  not 
give  to  the  particular  persons  or  classes  engaged 
in  the  particular  industries  the  power  to  adopt 
the  law  for  themselves  ? — It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  any  law  could  only  be  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  whole  nation,  or  at  any  rate  of  the 
legislating  part  of  the  nation.  That  is  the 
differentia  between  a  law,  and,  I  apprehend,  a 
rule  of  trading. 

3753.  Are  you  not  aware  that  proposals  have 
been  made  of  that  nature  ? — I  believe  they 
have. 

3754.  That  the  machinery  of  a  law  as  it  were 
should  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  it 
should  be  put  into  operation  locally  or  sectionally 
by  the  particular  trades  and  at  the  particular 
place  ? — There  have  been  many  proposals  of 
that  kind. 

3755.  But  you  do  not  favour  those  proposals  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  in  those 

general  terms  about  anything,  let  alone  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  I  may  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  in 
all  probability,  certain  strong  trades  will  settle 
the  matter  for  themselves,  and  we  shall  see 
members  of  Parliament  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  miners,  for  instance,  as  they  did  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  cotton  operatives  last  year, 
and  there  will  be  another  amendment  of  the 
mining  law.  Probably  the  strong  trades  will 
secure  legislation  for  themselves  in  that  way,  in 
their  own  particular  form.  But  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  desirable  to  clear  the  path  of 
Parliament  from  this  perpetual  application  for 
piece-meal  legislation  for  trade  after  trade,  and 
I  should  favour  some  plan  by  which  you  might 
get  what  would  be  scientifically  a  continuous 
process  of  legislation,  though  without  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  on  every  occasion. 
For  instance,  \i  has  been  proposed  that  instead  of 
the  House  of  Commons  adopting  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  railway  servants  in  express  terms, 
power  should  be  given  to  a  Government  Depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  to  issue  an  order  in  one 
way  or  another  limiting  those  hours,  without 
troubling  Parliament,  after  Parliament  had  once 
passed  the  enabling  Act.  I  think  that  that  type 
is  a  more  convenient  type  of  amendment  of  fac- 
tory legislation  in  this  respect  than  troubling  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  we  have  done  during  the 
last  few  years,  with  innumerable  small  altera- 
tions of  the  Factory  Acts.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  pass  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament empowering  some  authority,  such  as  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  upon  due  ap- 
plication made  by  those  interested,  to  satisfy  him- 
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self  that  there  would  be  a  gain  to  the  community 
in  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  of  that  parti- 
cular class,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  do  so, 
and  that  then  he  should  have  power  within 
limits  (as  he  now  has  power  within  limits  under 
the  Factory  Act)  to  frame  an  order  under  that 
Act  applying  to  that  particular  industry,  as  he 
now  has  power  to  frame  orders  applying  to  par- 
ticular industries.  In  this  way  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  Factory 
Acts  (who,  in  my  view,  should  of  course  be  the 
Minister  responsilile  for  the  Labour  Department) 
should  be  used  to  lighten  the  work  of  Parlia- 
ment as  far  as  possible  from  these  perpetual 
applications. 

3756.  And,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  you 
would  have  a  Labour  Minister  empowered  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labour  of  a  special  industry,  upon  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  tu  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  that  industry  should  be  regulated  ? 
— Yes.  That,  of  course,  includes  the  prac- 
ticability both  of  the  law  and  of  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law,  and  in  that  practicability  a  very 
large  feature  would  be  the  desire  of  the  people 
concerned  to  have  the  law. 

3757.  The  law  would  not  be  passed  unless 
Parliament  accepted  it  in  the  first  place  ? — No. 
I  mean  that  the  practicability  of  the  order 
which  the  Minister  would  make  would  largely 
depend  upon  the  desire  of  the  people  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  order.  Their  acquiescence 
in  any  law  or  in  the  currying  out  of  any  such 
law  is  a  very  large  factor  in  its  practicability. 

3758.  The  Minister  would  not  be  able  to  im- 
pose a  law  without  having  in  some  way  ascer- 
tained, or  believed  he  had  ascertained,  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  the  persons  directly 
concerned,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  nation  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  wish  to  say  I  do  not  put  forward 
this  plan  as  of  any  authority  or  any  weight. 
It  is  merely  a  suggestion  to  which  I  attach  no 
importance  at  all.  I  think  the  course  of  events 
will  solve  how  this  will  be  done  a  greatdeal 
better  than  I  can  solve  it. 

3759.  We  must  look  at  every  suggestion  for 
wh;it  it  is  worth,  and  see  how  it  would  work. 
The  Minister,  at  all  events,  would  have  a  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter  ? — Yes,  as  he  now  has 
with  his  order  under  the  existing  Factory  Acts. 

3760.  Has  he  any  discretion  at  all  equivalent 
in  range  to  what  is  proposed  under  this  scheme  ? 
— Mr.  Asquith  has  just  issued  an  order  imposing 
obligations  upon  all  manufacturers  of  clothing,  of 
electro-plate,  of  files,  and  of  furniture  to  register 
the  persons  to  whom  he  gives  out  work.  That  is 
the  type  of  order  to  which  I  refer. 

3761.  That  is  surely  a  very  different  act  of 
discretion  ?— It  is  different  in  degree.  It  is  a 
legislative  act,  scientifically  considered. 

3762.  But  is  there  any  responsible  Minister 
now  entrusted  with  any  discretion  equivalent 
at  all  in  range  to  what  it  is  proposed  this  Labour 
Minister  should  have  ? — I  think  so,  but  not  of 
this  kind.  I  should  think  probably,  for  instance, 
that  the  responsibity  of  the  Prime  Minister  at 
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the  present  time  for  all  kinds  of  action  is  im- 
measurably  greater,   as,   for    instance,   in    the 
matter  of  peace  or  war,  than  any  such  respon- 
sibility as  I  now  propose. 

3763.  You  think  the  action  of  the  Labour 
Minister  would  be  so  controlled  ? — Pardon  me, 
I  did  not  say  Labour  Minister. 

3764.  It  does  not  matter  what  phrase  you 
use  ? — Excuse  me,  I  wish  to  distinguish.  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  create  a  new 
Ministry.  .    . 

3765.  It  may  be  a  new  function  of  an  existmg 
Minister  ? — Yes.    Let  us  say  the  Home  Secretary. 

3766.  Not  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  be  definite  on  that 
point.  But  at  the  present  time  the  responsibility 
for  the  Factory  Acts  is  with  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  I  apprehend  it  would  not  be  proposed 
to  create  a  Labour  Department  from  which  the 
Factory  Department  would  be  left  out. 

3767.  Well,  we  will  take  it,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. You  think  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Home  Secretary  would  be  so  controlled  by  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  and  the  opinion  of  the 
country  that  he  might  be  safely  entrusted  with 
this  function  ? — I  think  so,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  is  already  safely 
entrusted  with  many  analogous  functions  under 
the  Factory  Acts. 

3768.  Functions  analogous  to  that  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  hours  a  day  a  particular 
operative  shall  work  ? — Yes.  He  already  deter- 
mines whether  a  particular  class  of  operative 
shall  work  at  night  or  not. 

3769.  The  Act  of  Parliament  would  not 
prescribe  any  way  which  should  be  followed  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  opinion  of  the  trade  ? — I  think  in  all  pro- 
bability it  would,  but  I  am  .sure  I  do  not  know. 

3770.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  ought  always  to  act  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  reference  to  the  trade  union  concerned, 
and  to  the  employers'  association  concerned,  and 
that  probably  the  machinery  which  is  already 
applied  constantly  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  holding  inquiries  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  various  localities,  might  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose. 

3771.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  this 
question  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  is  one  which  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
attention  of  late  ? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

3772.  You  know  proposals  have  been  made  ? 
— Yes. 

3773.  A  proposal  for  a  universal  eight  houis' 
day ;  a  proposal  such  as  we  had  from  a  member 
of  the  Commission  the  last  two  days,  of  what  is 
called  a  Local  Option  Bill;  and  now  you  are 
proposing  something  of  a  different  kind,  we 
should  like  to  have  it  as  fully  as  possible  ? — 
Excuse  me,  I  am  not  proposing  this. 

3774.  I  will  say,  suggesting  ? — You  ask  me 
in  what  way  it  could  be  done,  and  I  am  very 
anj'ious  to  be  of  service  to  the  Commission,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  suggest  anything  I  can.  But  I 
have  no  proposals  to  make  to  the  Conamission. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3775.  Will  you  call  it  a  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

3776.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  suggestion 
worked  out,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  you  can  ? — I 
am  very  sorry  to  suggest  that,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  able  to  add  anything  to  what  I  have 
written  on  this  point.  I  can  read  what  I  have 
written,  if  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

3777.  On  that  special  point  of  the  means  or 
methods  to  be  pursued  by  the  Home  Secretary 
in  exercising  this  function,  have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that,  or  to  read  what  you  have 
written  ? — No,  it  will  be  familiar  to  members  of 
the  Commission.  I  am  extremely  anxious  not 
to  take  up  time. 

3778.  Possibly  it  is  not  familiar  to  all  of 
them  ? — I  have  already  said  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  better  not  be  restricted  as  to  the 
way  in  wiiich  he  makes  his  inquiries.  Possibly, 
Parliament  would  prescribe  certain  ways  which 
he  must  adopt,  and  you  would  leave^  I  presume, 
the  Home  Secretary  to  exercise  his  discretion, 
as  you  now  already  leave  the  Home  Secretary 
to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  analogous  cases 
under  the  existing  Factory  Acts.  This  is  only 
oae  more  amendment  to  the  long  list  of  Factory 
Acts. 

3779.  This  regulation  of  a  maximum  working 
day,  I  understand  you  to  say,  must  be  accom-. 
panied  by  a  general  recognition  of  a  minimum 
wage  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  .said  it  must  be 
accompanied.  It  ought  to  be  so  accompanied. 
We  ought  to  have  a  recognised  minimum  wage 
below  which  no  decent  employer  would  pay  the 
persons  whom  he  employs,  but  I  do  not  propose 
that  this  should  be  a  matter  of  law.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  for  the  Government  to  set  its 
own  house  in  order.  And  I  should  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  national 
Government  at  this  moment  is,  in  my  belief, 
effecting  a  very  serious  injury  upon  London,  and 
especially  upon  Deptford  and  Greenwich  (a  part 
exceedingly  poor),  by  paying  starvation  wages, 
in  defiance  of  a  lesolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
Deptford  Victualling  Yard,  and,  I  believe,  else- 
where. In  spite  of  the  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  in  J891,  that 
the  departments  should  do  their  best  to  secure 
the  payment  of  wages  not  less  than  those  current 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  particular  trade,  I 
regret  to  say  a  number  of  Government  Depart- 
ments paid  no  attention  whatever  to  that 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
certain  departments  have,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  adopted  it  with  great  loyalty  and 
advantage.  For  instance,  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  I'olice  have  put  clauses  into  their 
clothing  contracts,  which  are  very  useful.  Yet 
some  of  the  other  departments  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  that  order,  and  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularise especially  the  Admiralty,  of  which 
Lord  Spencer  is  now  the  head.  The  Admiralty, 
I  am  informed,  have  put  no  conditions  whatever 
in  their  contracts,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
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of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  the  Ad- 
miralty had  at  that  very  date  under  consideration 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  whom  they  paid  at 
Deptford,  they  have  not  made  any  change  in 
the  direction  of  paying  those  labourers  the 
wages  current  for  competent  workmen  in  the 
trade,  as  directed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  to 
this,  and  in  particular  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Robertson,  the  Civil  Lord.  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into  when 
the  Financial  Secretary  visits  the  yard  in  a  few 
days'  time.  The  labourers  at  Deptford  are 
employed  at  from  I7s.  to  19s.  per  week.  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  Commission  that  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  in  classifying  labour,  classified 
all  those  not  getting  over  1/.  Is;  a  week  as  in 
poverty,  and  those  families  which  were  not 
receiving  regularly  18s.  a  week  as  in  great 
poverty  and  living  in  chronic  want.  Now,  for 
the  Government  to  pay  in  Deptford  (which  is 
surely  within  London,  and  not  even  on  the 
borders  of  London,  and  which  is  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  London  rents  and  London  high 
prices  of  living),  to  pay  only  18s.  a  week  or  17«. 
a  week  to  its  adult  labourers,  even  some  who 
have  been  there  for  15  or  20  years,  I  suggest,  is 
a  condition  of  things  which  warrants  the  very 
serious  attention  of  the  Commission.  I  should 
like  to  observe,  too,  that  there  are  three  victual- 
ling yards  under  the  Admiralty,  one  at  Deptford, 
one  at  Gosport,  and  one  at  Devonport;  and 
although  it  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  deal  with  wages,  that  the  rates 
of  wages  current  in  a  particular  trade  are  much 
higher  in  London  than  in  provincial  towns, 
because  of  the  extra  cost  of  living,  yet  the 
Admiralty,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  have 
departed  from  what  is  the  invariable  practice  of 
employers  of  labour,  and  pay  their  Deptford 
labourers  exactly  the  same  as  they  pay  the 
labourers  who  live  at  Gosport  and  Devonport, 
although  those  labourers  are  perhaps  able  to 
live  on  I7s.  or  18s.  a  week  in-  a  way  that  no 
London  labourer  can  live.  I  think  one  expects 
that  the  coming  into  office  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  be  followed,  not  merely  by  a  change 
in  policy  in  full  dress  debate,  but  by  a  change 
in  administrative  action.  I  think  the  country 
expects  from  the  heads  of  departments  that 
they  shall  set,  at  any  rate,  not  a  bad  example  as 
employers  of  labour,  but  a  good  example ;  and 
the  late  House  of  Commons  (which  will  pre- 
sumably not  have  been  more  favourable  to  such 
considerations  than  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons) has  expressed  its  desire  unanimously  that 
the  Public  Departments  should  do  what  they 
can  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  wages  current 
for  competent  workmen  in  a  trade.  I  should 
wish  to  explain,  I  meant  no  invidious  reference 
to  Lord  Spencer,  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be 
only  too  anxious,  now  that  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  his  notice,  to  do  justice  to  those  men 
in  accordance  with  the  imanimous  decision  of 
the  ]ate  House  of  Commons. 

3780.  Then  do  you  agree  with  these  words : 
"  The  regulation  of  a  maximum  working  day 
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"  must  be  accompanied  by  a  general  recognition 
"  of  a  minimum  wage  "  ? — I  quite  agree  with 
that.  I  mean  by  the  "  must  "  there,  that  it  ought 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  recognition  of  a  moral 
minimum  wage.  I  may  say  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
24s.  per  week  for  adult  workers  in  London  is  the 
moral  minimum  wage,  and  we  do  not  pay  any- 
one less  than  that,  without  reference  to  what 
services  they  perform,  on  the  ground  that 
we  should  be  adding  to  the  destitution  and 
pauperism  of  London  if  we  paid  anyone 
lower  than  that.  The  poor  law  authorities  of 
Deptford  complain  very  seriously  that  the 
rates  of  Deptford  are  increased  by  this  action  of 
the  Admiralty  in  keeping  a  large  number  of 
men  at  wages  which,  as  we  know,  and  as  they 
must  know,  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  family  in  London. 

3781.  There  has  been  a  question,  I  believe, 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  labour  should 
be  kept  on  at  Deptford  at  all  ? — That  may  be 
so,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  would  not  be  desired 
that  the  labour  should  be  kept  on  below  what 
the  labourer  can  live  upon.  I  may  say  that  the 
amounts  show  that  the  cost  of  production  at 
Deptford  at  the  present  time  is  lower  in  nearly 
every  article  than  the  cost  of  production  at  the 
other  two  yards — Gosport  and  Devonport. 

3782.  To  go  back  to  the  general  question. 
You  hold  that  whilst  the  maximum  hours  should 
be  prescribed  somehow  or  another  by  law,  wher- 
ever practicable,  there  should  also  be  brought 
home  to  every  employer  a  standard  minimum 
wage  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  not  made  any  proposals 
for  doing  that,  except  by  moral  obligation. 

3783.  Brought  home  to  his  conscience  ? — Yes. 

3784.  Vou  also  apparently  in  the  same  con- 
nexion advocate  technical  instruction  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  and  provision  of  relief  works  for 
the  unemployed  ? — I  should  like  to  say  that 
provision  of  relief  -oorks  for  the  unemployed 
has  reference  to  such  cases  of  serious  distress 
as  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  or  the  distress 
in  Ireland — that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  my 
way  to  what  are  called  municipal  workshops. 

3785.  You  mean  emergent  distress  ? — I  re- 
gard the  dealing  with  the  actual  unemployed  as 
a  question  of  poor  law,  and  I  think  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  wisely  and  generously 
administered  in  those  cases. 

3786.  You  recognise  certain  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  your  prevision  of  industrial 
organisation  of  the  future.  One  is,  that  central 
authorities  could  not  control  interests  so 
numerous,  enormous,  and  complicated  ? — Those 
objections  and  replies  you  refer  to  in  the  Com- 
mission's memorandum  {see  Appendix  LXXHI.) 
are  not  mine  at  all. 

3787.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  there 
have  been  objections  raised  such  as  have  been 
referred  to  here  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  a  whole  volume  of  them. 

3788.  And  wha^  is  your  answer  to  the 
objections  raised,  grounded  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  State  control  of  industry,  or  the 
alleged    ineffective  workshops   of  the  Govern- 
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ment  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  ineffective. 
I  believe  it  has  been  aniformly  denied. 

3789.  You  do  not  assert  one  thing  or  the 
other  about  them  ? — I  would  rather  the  Com- 
mission sought  for  its  evidence  from  some  direct 
authority  upon  that  point. 

3790.  We  can  hardly  propose  that  in  the 
midst  of  your  examination.  It  is  an  argument 
alleged  by  many,  and  seriously,  against  the 
assumption  of  particular  industries  by  the 
Government,  or  even  by  large  municipalities, 
that  the  Government  is  an  inefficient  employer 
of  labour  in  the  dock  yards,  and  that  the  labour 
done  there  is  careless,  dilatory,  and  expensive  ? 
— I  should  reply  to  that,  that  the  experience  of 
the  practical  men  of  our  great  municipalities  is 
apparently  quite  in  the  other  direction,  and  that 
they  seem,  at  any  rate  from  their  practice,  to 
believe  in  the  superior  efficiency  of  public  enter- 
prise over  private,  seeing  that  in  every  direction 
we  find  them  extending  public  enterprise  in 
their  own  matters. 

3791.  But  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  they 
believe  their  own  work  to  be  more  efficient  ? — I 
understand  so. 

3792.  Otherwise  it  would  not  take  the  place 
of  what  it  is  displacing  ? — I  assume  so. 

3793.  And  would  you  extend  that  argument 
to  Government  employ  ? — Yes.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  Government  employ  is  that  where  there 
is  a  defect  it  can  be  drawn  attention  to  and  put 
right.  For  instance,  if  the  Deptford  Dockyard 
had  been  let  out  to  contract  as  Mr.  Cobden,  and  I 
apprehend  the  economists  at  that  time,  would  have 
recommended,  it  would  ha^-e  been  very  difficult 
to  urge  the  contractor  to  pay  high  wages.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  urge  the  Government  to  pay 
proper  wages. 

3794.  That  is  one  side  of  the  problem.  But 
as  to  the  other  side,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  performed,  what  do  you  say  ? — I  have  not 
provided  myself  with  evidence  of  that  efficiency. 
The  onus  is  on  other  people  to  show  it  is  in- 
efficient. 

3795.  However,  the  line  of  ai'gument  in 
Mr.  Cobden's  writings  was  that  Government 
work  was  less  efficiently  performed  ? — I  believe 
so.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  change  in 
opinion.  I  believe  it  is  a  line  which  has  been 
uniformly,  or  at  least  very  largely,  abandoned. 
I  am  not  aware  that  motions  are  now  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  year  after  year  to  limit 
the  Government  manufacturing  establishments, 
even  by  economists. 

3796.  And  you  think  that  jealousy  has 
disappeared  1 — I  can  only  judge  from  the  practice. 

3797.  Has  there  been  any  extension  of 
Government  operations  1 — I  am  not  aware. 

3798.  Has  there  been  an  objection  raised  to 
the  Government  in  undertaking  certain  works 
at  Birmingham? — I  believe  tliere  has.  But,  I 
believe,  that  objection  came  largely  from  those 
employers  who  were  going  to  be  competed  with. 

3799.  Not,  you  think,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  expensive  and  extravagant  thing  in 
itself  ? — I  believe  various  grounds  were  alleged, 
but  I  do  not  know  them. 
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3800.  The  works  were  not  undertaken  by  the 
Government  to   any  great   extent? — I  am  not 


aware. 


3801.  You  rest  your  opinion  on  the  efficiency 
of  municipal  organisations.  As  to  State  organi- 
sation you  do  not  feel  inclined  to  say  one  way  or 
the  other  ? — I  assert  nothing,  merely  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  locally  or  nationally,  is 
actually  employing  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  people  than  it  ever  employed  before,  a  number 
which  is  every  year  increasing. 

3802.  The  national  Government,  do  you  say  ? 
— The  national  or  local  Government.  The 
division  between  local  and  national  Government 
is  a  matter  which  is  not  relevant  to  this  issue. 

3803.  Might  it  not  be  that  there  is  a  limit  of 
efficiency  according  to  the  extension  of  the 
organising  body  ? — It  may  easily  be  so. 

3804.  Would  it  not  become  relevant  then  ? — 
No.  It  would  merely  become  relevant  in  dis- 
cussing whether  any  particular  service  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  national  Government  or 
the  local  Government,  which  is  a  very  interesting 
and  important  question  of  the  science  of  politics ; 
but  one  upon  which,  as  I  understand,  neither 
socialists  nor  individualists  are  in  any  general 
agreement ;  nor  has  there  been  much  work  done 
upon  it. 

3805.  Have  you  something  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  factory  legislation  in  relation  to  the 
standard  of  life  ? — I  have,  perhaps,  prematurely 
dwelt  upon  that  in  my  remarks  upon  sweating. 
The  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  secure  legislation 
effijctively  to  regulate  home  work  is  because  of 
the  injurious  effect  which,  I  believe,  it  is  having 
upon  the  standard  of  life  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  community.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Factory  Acts  have  had  an  enormously 
beneficial  efiect  upon  the  standard  of  fife  in 
Lancashire.  I  think  that  if  we  want  to  raise  the 
East  of  London  to  the  same  high  level  as  Lanca- 
shire, we  had  better  follow  the  lessons  of  history 
which  Lancashire  gives  us,  and  get  a  Factory 
Act  as  well  adapted  to  the  industries  and  cir- 
cumstances of  East  London  as  were  the  Factory 
Acts  of  the  first  period  to  the  industries  and 
circumstances  of  Lancashire ;  and  the  most  im- 
poitant  thing  in  that  way  is,  I  think,  to  secure  the 
legal  responsibility  of  the  owner  of  the  tenement 
workshop,  and  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
giver-out  of  work  in  order  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  evils  of  home  work. 

3806.  Would  you  say  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  workmen  of  the  kingdom  has  been  relatively 
more  advanced  in  factory  life  than  outside  it  ?— 
Including  under  factory  life  the  large  industries 
as  compared  with  the  small  industries,  certainly. 

3807.  Large  industries  not  directly  under  the 
factory  law  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  large  industries  which  are  not 
under  the  Factory  Law.  Any  manufacturing 
establishment  employing  power  is  a  factory. 

3808.  With  respect  to  the  objections  to  the 
limitation  of  hotirs,  the  objection  as  to  the  result 
of  the  production  of  commodities  you  would  refer 
to  the  alarms  raised  about  the  factory  hours  and 
their  proved  futility  ? — Yes. 
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3809.  And  you  gi-ound  on  that  an  argument 
against  any  fear  for  the  future  ? — Any  accept- 
ance of  a  theoretical  objection  on  that  ground. 
But  on  that  point  I  have  no  doubt  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  had  ample  direct  evidence  from 
the  numerous  employers  who  have  actually 
adopted  an  eight  hours'  day.  I  apprehend  they 
would  not  require  any  second-hand  evidence 
from  me. 

8810.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
from  different  classes,  amongst  others  from  coal 
miners,  employers  and  employed,  saying  that 
the  adoption  of  a  rigid  eight  hours'  day  would 
be  most  perilous  to  theiri^ndustry.  What  could 
you  say  in  answer  to  that  ? — I  say  nothing.  I 
must  not  be  supposed  to  admit  anything  either. 

3811.  That  would  be  a  thing  taken  into  account 
by  the  Home  Secretary  in  any  action  he  took  ? 
— Of  course,  the  Home  Secretary  would  take  it 
into  account. 

3812.  And  the  views  expressed  by  employers 
and  employed  in  any  particular  trade  would  be 
one  of  the  circumstances  he  would  take  into 
account  if  he  were  vested  with  "the  powers  you 
propose  to  give  him  ? — Of  course. 

3813.  And  if  he  held  the  opinion  of  the  em- 
ployers, I  suppose  he  would  not  prescribe  the 
limited  number  of  hours  ? — Until  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  employed. 

3814.  My  question  was,  if  he  held  the  opinion 
of  the  employer  ? — He  would  remain  so  until  he 
was  converted  by  the  employed. 

3815.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  hours  ? — On  that  point 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offer  an  opinion.  As 
I  say,  the  Commission  will  have  received  evi- 
dence as  to  the  actual  effect  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hours  from  those  who  have,  I 
have  no  doubt,  been  called  as  having  actually 
adopted  the  eight  hours'  day.  There  are  numerous 
firms  who  have  adopted  the  eight  hours'  day,  and 
they  will  have  been  able  to  tell  the  Commission 
exactly  what  has  happened. 

3816.  One  is,  as  you  are  aware,  able  sometimes 
to  state  facts  without  being  able  to  connect 
causes  and  effects  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
convincing  ? — If  they  have  told  the  Commission 
that  they  have  discovered  any  falling  off  of 
production,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  consider 
that. 

3817.  We  would  rather  have  your  views,  which 
apparently  you  have  given,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  on  the 
total  product  ? — I  have  collected  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  from  firms  who  have  adopted  the 
eight  hours'  day,  which  probably  the  Commission 
would  not  wish  me  to  read  to  them.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  put  them  in,  so  that  they 
might  be  printed  in  my  evidence  (see  Appendix 
LXXIV.)  I  think  the  evidence  of  those  firms 
who  have  actually  tried  an  eight  hours'  day 
would  be  more  valuable  than  any  statement 
by  me  as  to  what  I  thought  the  effect  would 
be.  The  Commission  has  power  to  call  those 
firms,  and  if  they  are  making  any  inquiry 
into  what  the  probable  effect  of  an  eight 
hours'  day  upon  industry  would  be,  I  presume 
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they   would    not   neglect    so    obvious  a  source 
of  information. 

3818.  You  must  have  some  theoretical  esti- 
mate of  the  future  effects  of  an  alteration  of  an 
economic  law  ? — I  believe  an  alteration  of  the 
Factory  Acts  in  the  future  would  have  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  effects  as  the  alteration 
of  the  Factory  Acts  had  in  the  past.  That  is 
to  say,  they  would  differ  from  trade  to  trade, 
and  even  from  firm  to  firm.  I  have  attempted 
in  my  writings  to  make  some  kind  of  careful 
examination  of  what  those  effects  would  be ; 
but  they  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
industry  and  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
alteration.  I  need  not  observe  that  this  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  that  those  same  effects 
would  follow  from  the  shortening  of  the  working 
day,  however  that  shortening  were  obtained. 
There  would  be  no  economic  difference,  as  I 
understand  it,  between  the  shortening  of  the 
working  day  obtained  by  the  coercion  of  the 
members  of  a  trade  union,  which  I  believe  some 
people  would  call  a  natural  shortening,  and  that 
working  day  obtained  by  the  coercion  of  those 
same  individuals  united  as  citizens. 

3819.  There  is  this  difference.  You  have  not 
perhaps  touched  it  in  connexion  with  your  par- 
ticular proposal,  but  there  have  been  proposals 
for  a  universal  eight  hours'  day  ? — I  think  the 
economic  consequence  of  a  universal  eight  hours' 
day  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether  that 
universal  eight  hours'  day  were  secured  by  law 
or  by  some  other  means. 

3820.  Yes.  But  you  yourself  estimate  that 
the  effects  of  an  eight  hours'  day  would  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  industries  and  in  different 
places  ? — Certainly. 

3821.  Therefore  an  argument  might  be  ad- 
mitted good  in  favour  of  some  machinery 
imposing  an  eight  hours'  day  on  certain  in- 
dustries, and  not  be  admitted  to  be  good  in 
favour  of  a  universal  eight  hours'  day  ? — That 
is  obvious. 

3822.  We  have  had  witnesses  before  us  who 
have  told  us  that  the  eight  hours'  day  must  be 
universal  or  not  adopted  at  all.  We  would  like 
to  have  your  views  upon  the  issue  so  raised  ? — 
That  is  not  my  view.  I  am  contented  to  have 
any  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  which  I 
can  get.  I  shall  attempt  to  get  as  much  as  I 
can. 

3823.  But  you  admit  the  eight  hours'  day 
would  affect  the  different  trades  in  different 
ways  ? — Yes. 

3824.  Would  it  affect  some  of  them  prejudi- 
cially to  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  It  depends  on  what  it 
meant  by  a  universal  eight  hours'  day.  It  ia 
rather  a  question  of  definition. 

3825.  We  are  not  now  considering  a  universal 
eight  hours'  day.  I  ask  you,  would  an  eight 
hours'  day,  if  adopted,  in  some  trades  preju- 
dicially affect  the  carrying  out  of  that  trade  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  point  upon  which 
the  Commission  would  no  doubt  have  obtained 
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excellent  evidence  from  the  particular  trades.  I 
could  only  repe.at  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  these  witnesses. 

3826.  But  you,  surveying  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
eight  hours'  day  would  affect  different  trades  in 
different  ways  ? — Yes. 

3827.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  in  your  survey 
you  have  lighted  upon  any  trades  where  the 
effect  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  trade  ? — No  one  occurs  to  me  at  this 
moment,  but  I  believe  there  might  be  such. 

3828.  You  think  there  are  at  all  events  ? — I 
think  there  might  be. 

3829.  You  think  there  are  trades  where  the 
adoption  of  the  eight  hours'  day  \7ould  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  carrying  on  of  that  trade  ? — I 
think  there  have  been.  The  classic  instance  is 
pyramid  making.  It  died  out  as  soon  as  the 
workers  had  to  be  treated  as  decent  human 
beings.  The  making  of  pyramids  was  an  industry 
pursued  in  Egypt  in  olden  times,  which  I  be- 
lieve died  out  as  soon  as  the  workers  had  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  such  trades  now  which  only  continue 
to  exist,  because  the  workers  can  be  got  on  terms 
which  are  not  compatible  with  civilised  existence. 

3830.  Therefore,  of  course,  the  extinction  of  a  • 
trade  of  that  kind  would  be  a  thing  to  be  re- 
joiced at  ? — I  think  so. 

3831.  There  may  be  some  industries  in  the 
kingdom  where  tlie  adoption  of  the  eight  hours' 
day  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  trade,  and  in  which  it  might  be  said  that 
that  was  all  the  better  ? — Yes. 

3832.  And  there  are  trades  which  would  be 
prejudicially  affected,  even  although  with  a  nine 
hours'  day  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  ? — But 
by  the  hypothesis  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade 
is  injurious  to  the  community. 

3833.  No.  I  did  not  introduce  any  such 
hypothesis  as  that  in  my  last  question  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  assumed  you  meant  if  any 
classes  were  living  under  conditions  which  were 
not  worthy  of  a  human  being  the  continuance  of 
that  class  was  an  injury  to  the  community.  If 
I  have  incorrectly  assumed  that  I  am  sorry. 

3834.  That  was  an  extreme  case  which  you 
suggested.  You  suggested  that  the  adoption  of 
an  eight  hours'  day  producing  different  effects  in 
different  trades  might  prejudicially  affect  the 
carrying  on  of  some  trades  ? — It  might.  I  do 
not  assert  that  it  would. 

3835.  It  might ;  and  you  said,  "  I  think  it  will 
be  all  the  better  in  some  cases "  ?  —  That  is 
possible.     I  do  not  know. 

3836.  Then  I  suggested  to  you  the  possibility 
of  a  trade  where  its  continued  existence  would 
all  turn  upon  the  question  of  a  reduction  from 
nine  to  eight  ? — It  is  possible. 

3837.  Would  that  be  a  fact  wnich  you  would 
)-egard  with  equanimity  ? — I  should  regard  that 
fact,  and  give  it  all  its  due  weight.  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  be  more  particular  until  the  fact  occurs, 
or  at  any  rate  is  more  precisely  put, 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

3838.  If  a  trade  were  brought  before  you  in 
which  you  were  convinced  that  the  carrying  of 
it  on  would  be  very  prejudicially  affected  by 
reducing  the  hours  from  nine  to  eight,  what 
would  be  your-  conclusion  ? — I  should  examine 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
among  these  would  be  the  wishes  of  the  people 
engaged  in  that  trade. 

3839.  And  if  they  were  adver.se,  you  would 
not  reduce  the  hours?- -I  did  not  say  that.  I 
only  said  I  would  examine  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case, 

3840.  I  see  in  your  supplementary  paper  you 
wish  to  say  something  about  the  New  Zealand 
bureau  ? — I  daresay  the  Commission  will  know 
all  about  it,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  newly  started  bureau  of  industries  in 
New  Zealand.  It  is  interesting  as  a  precedent, 
because  it  is  a  Labour  Department  started  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  merely  upon  the 
authority  of  a  vote  in  the  Estimates.  It  has 
been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
movements  of  labour  by  ascertaining  the  localities 
in  which  workmen  were  too  numerous,  and 
forwarding  them  to  places  where  their  presence 
was  required.  I  am  not  able  to  check  or 
estimate  what  work  has  been  done. 

3841.  When  was  this  started  ? — It  was  started 
in  June  1891.  Apparently  2,400  persons  in 
nine  months  have  been  found  work  in  so  small 
a  colony  as  New  Zealand.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  the  New  Zealand  Government  at  the  same 
time,  in  adopting  an  extension  of  its  Factory 
Acts,  appointed  for  the  population  of  New 
Zealand  four  paid  inspectors  of  factories  to 
give  their  whole  time,  and  about  60  other 
officers  of  the  Government  who  were  to  act  as 
inspectors  of  factories  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  that  propor- 
tion, for  this  country,  would  amount  to  SCO 
inspectors  of  factories  in  place  of  about  70  at  the 
present  time,  in  addition  to  several  thousand 
Government  officers  who,  in  New  Zealand,  would 
be  partly  employed  upon  the  same  duties.  So 
that  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  has  three  or 
four  times  as  many  factory  inspectors  giving  their 
whole  time  to  the  service  as  this  country  has. 

3842.  You  mean  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion ? — In  proportion  to  the  population. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

3843.  And  in  proportion  to  factories? — I 
think  probably  it  would  be  found  it  is  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  factory  inspectors  to  fac- 
tories than  in  this  country,  because  in  New 
Zealand  the  number  of  factories  is  extremely 
small  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3844.  You  have  told  us  that  the  London 
County  Council  employ  now  double  the  number 
of  men  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
employed  ibur  years  ago  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

3845.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  additional 
duties  thrown  on  the  London  County  Council 
by  Parliament  ?— To  a  very  small  extent.  The 
increase  has  mainly  been  by  the  County  Council 
itself  undertaking  the  public  services  by  the 
direct  employment  of  labour  instead  of  giving 
them  to  contractors. 

3846.  And  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  every  case  24s.  is  the  minimum  wage  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  rule.  I  should  not  like  to  answer 
for  all  the  innumerable  details,  but  I  believe  it 
is  true  of  every  case  now. 

3847.  Because  you  consider  that  to  be  the 
lowest  sum  on  which  a  man  can  keep  his  family 
decently  ? — In  London. 

3848.  I  suppose  you  employ  single  as  well  as 
married  men  ? — Yes. 

3849.  The  single  men  are  better  off  a  good 
deal,  are  they  not  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  state 
that., 

3850.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  have  just  got 
married. 

.3851.  If  a  man  has  to  keep  himself  alone  he 
is  likely  to  be  better  off  with  24.<».  a  week  than 
a  man  who  has  to  keep  a  wife  and  six  children  ? 
■ — Even  that  is  a  point  upon  which  authorities 
differ. 

3852.  When  you  spoke  of  the  increase  that 
you  contemplated  as  possible  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  work  done  by  municipalities,  where  did 
you  contemplate  that  they  should  obtain  the 
funds  for  that  work  from  ? — In  the  way  which 
municipalities  have  for  the  past  50  years  obtained 
their  funds. 

3853.  From  rates  on  real  property  ? — Yes. 
With  such  extension  of  the  fiscal  system  of 
municipalities  as  Parliament  in  its  wisdom 
might  allow.  I  certainly  should  not  be  an 
advocate  for  obtaining  it  from  any  other  source 
than  from  real  property. 

3854.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  tax  upon 
the  profits  made  by  the  shareholders  of  any 
industrial  concern  carried  on  within  the 
municipality  ? — I  should  be  perfectly  willing  on 
behalf  of  the  London  County  Council  to  accept 
any  power  of  taxing  private  enterprise  which 
Parliament  might  bestow  upon  us ;  but  I  had 
not  hitherto  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
Parliament  giving  us  any  such  taxing  power.  I 
should  have  no  objection,  subject  to  a  general 
consideration  of  the  whole  fiscal  system,  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

3856.  At  present,  your  idea  is  that  the  muni- 
cipality shall  find  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
purposes,  whatever  they  may  be,  from  rates  ? — 

Yes. 

3856.  Rates  levied  on  owner  or  occupier  ? — 
That  is  a  very  intricate  question.  I  think 
owners  ought  to  pay  directly  much  more  than 
they  do  now.  I  do  not  say  that  I  desire  to 
exempt  the  occupier  altogether.  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  some  other  expedient,  such  as  a 
tax  upon  succession  or  a  municipal  death  duty 
might  also  be  introduced  to  alleviate  the  annual 

impost. 

3857.  You  wish  the  burden  to  be  shared 
between  owner  and  occupier'? — In  some  form. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

yes ;  but  I  do  not  mean  what  is  ordinarily  called 
the  division  of  rates. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3858.  Might  not  some  of  these  enterprises  be 
self-supporting  ? — Certainly.  A  great  majority 
of  them  are. 

3859.  Money  would  be  bori'owed  to  start 
them  ? — Yes. 

3860.  And  the  private  enterprises  in  such 
cases  would  pay  the  interest  and  save  the  rates  ? 
—Yes. 

3861.  That  is  conceivable  ?— That  is  the 
experience  of  the  municipalities  in  the  North — 
Manchester,  for  instance,  with  a  wisdom  which 
I  do  not  want  to  question,  obtains  a  subsidy  of 
some  50,O0OL  a  year  from  its  gas  undertaking 
in  aid  of  rates,  after  paying  all  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  Other  towns  with  their  gas 
enterprises  choose  rather  to  reduce  the  price  of 
gas,  so  as  just  to  pay  their  way. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

3862.  Do  you  suggest  that  municipal  enter- 
prises should  be  carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the 
municipality  a.s  it  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the 
shareholders  if  it  were  an  industrial  concern  ;  or 
do  you  wish  it  to  be  cariied  on  for  public 
benefit  without  respect  to  profit,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  employes  ? — I  wish  the  enterprises 
to  be  carried  on  primarily  for  the  public  benefit. 
My  principle  is  public  organisation  of  public 
services  wherever  possible,  But  that  does  not 
exclude  obtaining  for  the  municipal  purse 
anything  which  might  be  technically  of  the 
nature  of  economic  rent.  Thai  is  to  say,  I 
should  wish  not  to  raise  an  exorbitant  profit, 
and  yet  not  necessarily  carry  on  the  enterprises 
at  barely  cost  price.  It  would  difier  with 
circumstances. 

3863.  Would  you  supply  water  free  ? — I 
should  certainly  supply  water  free.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  noticeable  that  we  already 
have  communism  in  regard  to  water,  as  with 
roads,  bridges,  and  schools.  Each  man  has  as 
much  water  as  he  chooses  to  use,  and  each  man 
pays  for  the  water  in  proportion  to  his  means. 
That  is  the  assumption  of  our  rating  principle. 
When  I  say  communism,  I  should  explain  that 
I  mean  in  that  technical  sense ;  and  that  would 
apply  to  all  those  industries  in  which  it  was 
more  desirable  that  the  consumption  should  be 
unrestricted  than  not,  and  in  which  the  trouble 
of  preventing  undue  personal  appropriation  was 
more  than  the  advantage  to  be  secured  thereby. 

3864.  Let  me  take  a  concrete  instance.  Would 
you  supply  gas  free  ? — That  is  a  question  which 
I  have  not  considered.  I  should  certainly  desire 
to  supply  gas  free,  not  only  to  all  streets,  but 
also  to  all  public  stairs,  for  instance.  But 
whether  individuals  could  at  present  advan- 
tageously be  allowed  to  have  as  much  gas  as  they 
pleased,  is  a  matter  which  I  liave  not  considered. 
The  gain  fi'om  the  abolition  of  the  present  costly 
system  of  measuring  would  be  great. 

3865.  Would  you  supply  means  of  travelling 
— tramways,  for  instance — free  ? — I  believe  taxes 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

on  locomotion  are  universally  condemned  by 
economists  nowadays,  and  I  have  never  been 
able  myself  to  discriminate  between  the  two- 
penny fare,  and  the  one-tenth  of  a  penny  tax, 
which  may  be  levied  on  that  fare.  It  is  of 
course  a  question  of  administration.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  we  shall  never 
solve  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  of  our 
big  cities  decently,  without  a  very  liberal 
service  of  public  free  tramways  from  the  centre 
to  the  suburbs ;  in  order,  of  course,  to  develop 
the  municipal  estate,  not  the  estate  of  the 
private  landlords  round  about. 

3866.  You  would  obtain  in  some  way  or 
another  land  in  the  suburbs  for  the  municipality, 
and  you  would  build,  at  the  cost  of  the  munici- 
pality, houses  on  that  land  ? — I  have  not  said 
so  ;  but  I  do  propose  that, 

3867.  Houses  for  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

3868.  To  be  let,  I  suppose,  at  cheaper  rents 
than  they  are  letting  now  t — No.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  let  houses,  especially  for  the  poor,  at 
low  rents.  I  do  not  so  much  want  to  lower  the 
rent  to  the  poor  as  to  give  them,  like  Aladdin's 
uncle,  new  lamps  for  old  ones.  I  would  give 
them  extremely  sanitary  houses  at  something 
like  the  rent  they  are  now  paying  for  their  vile 
tenements,  but  I  do  not  want  particularly  to 
reduce  the  amount  they  are  now  paying,  because 
there  would  be  giave  danger  of  the  employer 
getting  the  lienefit  of  that  in  lower  wages. 

3869.  In  all  these  enterprises,  both  in  the 
matter  of  hours,  and  in  other  conditions  of  their 
employment,  including  wages,  you  would  pro- 
bably make  the  lot  of  the  employes  better  than  it 
is  at  present  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  generally, 
because  I  think  the  lot  of  a  great  many  em- 
ployes of  public  authorities  is  very  good.  I 
think  the  public,  as  it  must  set  an  example  as 
an  employer  of  labour,  should  set  rather  a  good 
example  than  a  bad  one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
wages  should  be  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the 
best  private  employer  in  the  line  of  business  at 
the  time. 

3870.  And  a  little  above  it  ?— Slightly,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  whole. 

3871.  Would  not  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
of  this  be  to  dejirive  the  corporation  of  those 
profits  from  those  undertakings  which  share- 
holders now  derive  from  them  carried  on  as 
industrial  concerns  ? — I  think  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  those  profits.  For  instance, 
I  apprehend  the  London  County  Council  would 
ceitaiiily  not  make  so  much  profit  out  of  its 
water  supply  as  the  present  companies  do,  but 
it  would  give  a  better  supply. 

3872  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
here  about  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  docks 
of  London  into  one  great  dock  trust.  Do  you 
contemplate  that  as  a  proper  function  for  a 
municipality  ?— I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
any  reason  why  London  should  be  almost  the 
only  great  port  in  the  world  which  abandons  its 
docks  to  private  enterprise  and  individual  com- 
petition. I  strongly  feel  that  the  docks  of 
London  ought  to  be  under,  and  controlled  by, 
the  public  in  some  form  or  another  (the  details 
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of  the  body  do  not  for  the  moment  concern  us), 
in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  on  with 
primary  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  London,  instead  of  being  carried  on  with 
primary  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders. 

3873.  Possibly  you  would  say  that  the  hos- 
pitals of  London  should  also  be  carried  on  by 
some  public  body  in  the  same  way  ? — The  hos- 
pitals are  already  carried  on  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  not  for  private  profit,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  two  thirds  of  the  occupied  hospital  beds  of 
London  are  actually  provided  and  maintained 
out  of  the  rates  by  the  public  at  the  present 
time. 

3874.  Would  yoli  contemplate  that  such 
undertakings,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  as  the 
docks  and  the  hospitals  should  be  managed  by 
the  municipality  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
municipality  ? — Speaking  broadly,  yes.  But  I 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  London  County 
Council  committees  should  necessarily  be  charged 
with  that  function.  For  instance,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  docks  would  be  managed  by  a  special 
dock  trust,  a  public  board  formed  in  one  way 
or  another,  whose  special  business  it  should  be  to 
deal  with  the  docks  of  London. 

3875.  Formed,  then,  of  elected  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  of  London  ?^-That  is  a  detail. 
So  long  as  it  does  not  make  profit  for  anyone, 
that  is  the  important  point. 

3876.  Is  it  not  rather  an  important  detail  ? — 
Certainly,  of  constitutional  law,  one  may  say, 
but  not  of  economics. 

3877.  Is  not  your  assumption,  in  propos- 
ing this  municipalisation  of  industrial  work, 
that  the  municipality,  being  the  body  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  is  capable  of  managing 
all  these  concerns  properly  ?  —  Not  because 
it  is  a  body  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but 
because  it  is  a  body  having  no  private 
interest  to  serve,  concerned  only  for  the  pubhc 
good,  and  I  should  say,  which  usually,  in  the 
case  of  an  elected  body,  has  the  advantage  of 
democratic  election.  But  I  am  not  so  wedded 
to  democratic  election  that  I  want  every  body 
entirely  elective.  That  appears  to  me  another 
question,  which  does  not  refer  to  the  particular 
issue  which  I  raise.  I  wish  the  services  carried 
on  for  the  public  advantage  rather  than  for 
individual  private  profit. 

3878.  Perhaps  you  would  think  that  repre- 
sentatives of  shipowners  or  of  merchants  not 
selected  by  popular  election  might  be  useful 
members  of  a  dock  trust  ?— Certainly,  and  also 
representatives  of  the  Dockers'  Union. 

3879.  To  put  it  plainly,  would  not  you  sooner 
have  the  docks  of  London  managed  by  a  body 
like  the  Mersey  Dock  Trust,  which  is  not  subject 
to  popular  election? — Excuse  me,  it  is.  The 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Trust,  I  believe,  is 
elected  by  the  payers  of  the  dock  dues,  who  are 
the  shipping  community  of  Liverpool. 

3S80.  But  not  by  the  municipal  electors  of 
Liverpool  ?  — Yes,  by  such  municipal  electors 
as  pay  IQl.  a  year  in  dock  dues.     It  is  elected 
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by  the  public,  although  it  happens  to  be  a  specially 
selected  franchise. 

3881.  My  point  is  this :  would  you  consider 
that  such  a  body  would  be  a  better  managing 
body  for  London  Docks  than  a  committee  of 
the  County  Council  of  London  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  a  good  many  arguments  to  be  urged 
in  support  of  that  view,  especially  as  the  docks 
of  London  concern  something  more  than  the 
administrative  county  of  Lomion.  We  should 
have  to  take  into  account  the  municipality  of 
West  Ham,  and  possibly  other  local  authorities. 

3882.  With  regard  to  hospitals,  they  are  largely 
supported,  are  they  not,  by  subscriptions  ? — No. 
Two  thirds  of  the  occupied  hospital  beds  of 
London,  as  I  said  before,  are  maintained  out  of 
the  rates. 

3883.  And  as  to  the  other  third  ?— The  other 
third  by  subscriptions,  fetes,  bazaars,  and  one 
hundred  and  one  ways,  including  endowments. 

3884.  Do  you  think  these  subscriptions  would 
continue  if  the  hospitals  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  County  Council  of 
London? — I  daresay  they  would  not,  but  I  con- 
sider private  subscriptions  a  very  objectionable 
form  of  maintaining  public  services. 

3885.  Is  it  part  of  your  scheme  that  the  hos- 
pitals should  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates  ? 
— No.  It  is  part  of  my  scheme  that  such  of 
the  other  third  of  the  occupied  beds  as  are  not 
yet  maintained  out  of  public  funds  should  be 
maintained  out  of  public  funds  in  one  form  or 
another.  A  large  proportion  of  that  third  is 
already  maintained  out  of  public  funds  in  the 
shape  of  endowments. 

3886.  May  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  all  these  numerous  works  which  in 
youi;  view  the  municipalities  should  undertake, 
involving  a  very  large  addition  to  the  existing 
rate.  What  would  happen  then  ? — I  think  in 
all  probability  the  amount  received  by  the 
owners  of  London  rent  would  be  diminished. 

3887.  Supposing  it  had  to  go  so  far  as  to 
amount  to  20s.  in  the  pound,  what  then  ? — 
That  is  a  consummation  I  should  view  without 
any  alarm  whatsoever. 

3888.  The  municipality  then  would  have 
rated  the  owners  out  of  existence,  would  it  not  ? 

~  — That  is  so. 

3889.  And  would  assume  the  property  that  is 
liable  to  those  rates  ? — That  might  follow,  not 
necessarily. 

3890.  Did  it  not  occur,  before  the  Poor  Law 
came  into  force,  that  property  was  actually  given 
up  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  local 
authorities  when  the  rates  had  arrived  at  20s.  in 
the  pound  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  case 
the  owner  gave  up  his  property.  I  am  aware 
that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  farmer  said  he 
would  not "  play  "  any  more  if  he  had  to  pay  the 
rates.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  land  gave  it  up.  It  might  happen. 
I  should  have  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Council  to  take  over  the  reversion  of  the 
estate  of  London  on  those  terms. 

3891 .  How  would  you  obtain  funds  for  further 
enterprise  then  ?— I  confess  that,  being  a  moderate 
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man  myself,  I  have  not  got  so  far  as  to  coiitem- 
plate  the  absorption  of  the  40,000,000?.  a  year 
now  paid  to  the  owners  of  London.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  would  probably  content  the  London 
County  Council  for  a  few  years  to  come.  I  have 
not  considered  what  we  shall  do  for  money  when 
we  have  used  that  up. 

3892.  Take,  for  instance,  parts  of  the  country 
not  at  all  in  the  same  position  as  London,  where 
property  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing  in 
value  ? — Those  are  parts  which  I  believe  have 
not  the  need  of  such  public  services  as  a  crowded 
city  of  five  millions  has. 

3893.  But  in  comparison  to  the  rateable  value 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  municipal  it  j'-  to  engage 
in  equally  costly  works,  might  it  not  ? — I  dare- 
say it  niight.  i  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  there  has  been  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  any  local  rural  authority  to  execute  works 
which  showed  any  inclination  to  eat  up  the  land- 
owner. 

3894.  Do  you  attribute  no  share  of  that  re- 
luctance to  the  fact  that  the  rates  are  now  paid 
by  the  occupier  instead  of  by  the  owner  ? — I 
attribute  a  good  deal  of  the  reluctance  to  the 
fact  that  the  occupier  thinks  he  bears  the  whole 
of  the  rate,  whereas  the  owner  thinks  he  bears 
the  whole  of  the  rate,  and  whereas  I  think  they 
each  bear  part  of  it.  You  get  a  double  reluctance 
to  one  and  the  same  tax. 

3895.  Does  your  idea  of  carrying  out  these 
municipal  works  by  what  I  thrnk  you  have 
described  as  the  municipalisation  of  rent  through 
the  rating  system  extend  to  cases  where  an 
owner  occupies  his  own  house,  or  his  own  land  ? 
— Certainly. 

3896.  So  that  you  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a  man  being  a  small  freeholder  or  a  large 
freeholder,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  his 
own  house  or  cottage  gradually  taken  from 
him  by  an  increase  of  rates,  and  transferred 
to  the  municipal  authorities  ? — I  should  contem- 
plate that  the  amount  which  that  occupying 
owner  would  have  to  pay  in  rates  would  become 
very  considerable,  might  even  amount  to  what 
one  would  call  the  economic  rent  of  that  property. 
If  the  community  wanted  those  services,  and  if 
the  community  was  not  acting  arbitrarily,  if 
the  taxation  was  equal  all  round,  and  if  it  was 
arrived  at  gradually,  I  confess  I  should  view 
with  equanimity  the  result  that  the  man  might 
have  to  work  for  his  living. 

3897.  As  a  servant  of  the  corporation  who 
had  taken  his  property  ? — Possibly.  That  would 
be  an  honourable  employment — much  more 
honourable  than  living  on  his  rent  before,  if  he 
did  not  work. 

3898.  I  can  quite  understand  that  any  person 
who  lives  on  rent  is  a  very  objectionable  per- 
son ? — Excuse  me.  I  wish  to  put  it  in  this  way. 
A  person  who  lives  on  rent  without  rendering 
a  service  in  return,  I  mean.  Of  course,  one  knows 
that  much  service  is  often  rendered  in  return. 
I  do  not  wish  to  particularise,  but  it  docs  appear 
to  me  that  if  he  is  living  on  the  commimity 
without  rendering  any  service  in  return  for  that 
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maintenance,  he  is  not  playing  an  honourable 
part. 

3899.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  is  not  in 
the  position  of  a  person  hving  on  rent,  but  who 
is  Himply  occupying  his  own  property  ? — T  dare- 
say he  might  have  to  pay  in  rates  for  that  as 
much  as  other  people  have  to  pay  in  rent.  I 
have  been  following  your  line  of  argument,  of 
course.  But  I  must  not  be  taken  to  admit  that 
the  taking  over  of  these  industrial  undertakings 
is  likely  to  increase  the  rates.  On  the  contrary, 
the  experience  of  the  municipality  which  has 
taken  over  industrial  undertakings  has  been,  I 
think,  almost  uniformly  that  they  have  decreased 
the  rates. 

3900.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? — 
Yes,  Manchester.  !•  have  already  stated  that 
Manchester,  after  paying  interest,  and  all  the 
sinking  fund  (which  is  unnecessary  from  this 
point  of  view)  on  the  cost  of  the  undertaking, 
obtains  an  additional  net  profit  of  some  50,000/. 
a  year,  which  goes  in  relief  of  rates. 

3901.  True.  But  that  is  carried  on  as  an 
industrial  undertaking  would  be,  for  the  profit 
of  the  shareholders  ? — No.  I  think  not.  It  is 
carried  on  for  the  public  interest ;  and  the 
people  of  Manchester  think  that  it  is  wise  to  put 
the  price  of  gas  at  that  amount,  which  makes  it 
pay  ;  but  it  is  carried  on  for  the  public  interest, 
and  is  made  to  yield  revenue  to  the  community 
by  charging  an  imnecessary  high  price.  It  is  a 
matter  of  policy. 

3902.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  case  of 
the  Huddersfield  tramways  ? — Not  much,  but  a 
little. 

8903.  We  had  evidence,  which  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  your  view,  that  these  under- 
takings are  carried  on  at  a  profit.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  that  case  ? — I 
have  obtained  some  recent  particulars  of  the 
statistics,  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  in 
these  matters  the  Commission  would  surely  find 
it  better  to  go  to  the  direct  source,  and  to  ask 
for  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Huddersfield  Corporation. 

3904.  We  had  before  us  Mr.  Joseph  Pogson, 
who  is  manager  and  engineer  of  the  Hudders- 
field Corporation  Tramways  ?-^Did  he  say  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  finances  ? 

3905.  No  ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  tramways 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  asked 
questions  upon  them  ?— Did  he  deny,  may  I  ask, 
that  they  were  accurate  accounts  ? 

3906.  He  did  not  deny  that  they  were 
accurate  accounts,  but  he  referred  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  one  of  the  statements  which 
appears  in  a  work  of  yours,  I  think,  with  regard 
to  that,  and  stated  that  at  the  particular  time  to 
which  you  refer  the  undertaking  showed  the 
profit  mentioned ;  that  was  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30th,  1890 ;  but  that  before 
the  expiry  of  the  year,  increased  expenditure 
was  incurred  under  the  head  of  maintenance  of 
way,  and  the  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation 
was  increased,  which  caused  a  loss  on  the  work- 
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ing  for  the   year  of  1,6081.  ?— Did  he  explain 
what  the  increase  arose  from  ? 

3907.  That  is  what  he  said  ?— Was  he  asked 
what  was  the  explanation  of  the  change  ?  J 
wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  Commission  got 
any  explanation  from  him. 

3908.  I  do  not  wish  to  question  you  upon 
this,  if  you  would  prefer  that  we  should  go  to 
him  or  somebody  else  for  evidence  about  it ;  but 
as  the  matter  was  referred  to  as  an  instance  by 
you  in  one  of  your  works  of  profitable  municipal 
management,  I  merely  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  statement  to  make  to  us  upon  the 
subject "? — I  believe  I  understand  that  this 
engineer  ultimately  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  I  gave. 

3909.  So  far  as  they  went  ? — They  went  up 
to  the  date  when  my  book  was  published. 
They  were  the  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Huddersfield  Corporation  at  my  request. 

3910.  I   do   not   in   the   least    question    the 
accuracy   of   the   figures   you   quoted.     I  only 
want  to  ask   you  whether  your  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  subsequent  accounts  of  this 
undertaking,   and    whether    you    are    still    of 
opinion  it  is  pecuniarily  profitable  to  Hudders- 
field ? — I  hold  in  my  hand  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  of  Huddersfield  which  are  open  to 
the     Commission.     Of     course    I    have     some 
repugnance    to     giving    second-hand    evidence 
upon  these  points.     I  should  like  to  point  out 
in  the  last  published  report  of   the   Board  of 
Trade  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  familiar 
to  ybufthe  profit  of  the  Huddersfield  tramway 
is   stated  at  4,241i.   for  the  year  ending  30th 
June    1891.     I    have    a    later  account  of  the 
Huddersfield  Corporation   itself    for    the  year 
ending  31st  March   1892 ;  that  is  to  say  over- 
lapping,  and    there    has    been    a    very    large 
outlay  on  new  works.     The  capital  account  has 
gone  up,  I  am  not  able  to  say  by  what  amount 
exactly,  because  the  accounts  are  very  involved, 
and  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  boiler 
explosion,  which  I  suppose  is  an  accident  which 
happens  occasionally  in   the   best   regulated  of 
families.     But  even  with  those  allowances,  there 
IS  a  gross  profit  on  the  concern  of  291?.  for  the 
year,  and  they  have  transferred  from  other  funds 
as  some  contribution  towards  the  new  capital  out- 
lay, 4,613Z.,  which  I  understand  does  not  profess 
to  cover  the  new  capital  outfay,  but  is  a  contribu- 
tion towards  it.     Consequently  in  their  view,  the 

fon^o  ?/°T*  ^°''  ^^"^  y®^''  ®°^i°g  31st  March 
1892,  it  I  understand  the  account  aright,  is 
4,904?. ;  that  is,  without  deducting  any  deprecia- 
tion This  gross  amounts  to  about  4^  per  cent, 
ot  the  enlarged  capital  account,  which  includes  a 
portion  of  tramway  line  under  construction,  but 
not  yet  running.  If  the  depreciation  is 
deducted  from  that,  it  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
about  1,600?,,  which,  in  this  exceptionally  bad 
year,  and  upon  a  large  amount  of  capital  as  yet 
unproductive,  is  only  about  1  per  cent.  net.  But 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to 
deducting  depreciation,  the  Corporation  also 
deducts  a  sinking  fund  under  which  it  is 
calculated  that  the  whole  of  the   cost  of  the 
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tramway  will  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  requirements  in  a 
period  which  is,  I  suppose,  40  or  50  years.  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  they  deduct  a  sinking 
fund,  and  also  depreciation,  they  are  doing  what 
no  private  company  does,  they  are  deducting 
depreciation  twice  over.  I  do  not  wisli  to  be 
precise  as  to  those  accounts.  As  I  say  they  are 
extremely  involved,  and  it  is  open  to  the  Com- 
mission to  obtain  direct  evidence  upon  them, 
but  apparently  the  concern  is  not  so  profitable 
as  it  was  at  the  time  when  my  book  was  pub- 
lished, but  under  circumstances  which  I  think 
appear  to  be  at  any  rate  exceptional,  and  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labour. 

IVtr.  Courtney. 

3911.  Your  own  figures  showed  a  decreasing 
profit  ? — They  were  only  for  two  periods  of  six 
months,  and  were  not  adequate  to  base  any  kind 
of  inference  upon. 

3912.  Whatever  they  were  worth,  they 
showed  a  considerable  decline  ? — It  was  a  matter 
of  a  few  pounds  either  way. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

3913.  I  think  you  used  this  morning  the 
phrase  "  logical  individualists."  On  page  44  of 
the  Fabian  Essa}s  1  find  the  following  sentence : 
"  The  English  economists,  stopping  illogically 
"  short  of  the  complete  freedom  preached  by 
"  Rousseau  "  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  "  stopping 
"  illogically  sliort  of  complete  freedom  "  ? — I 
should  rather  give  as  an  instance  the  position 
taken  up,  for  instance,  by  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League,  as  compared  with  the 
position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  or 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

3914.  You  mean  that  the  English  economists 
taught  an  individualism  with  socialistic  limita- 
tions ? — No.  I  have  forgotten  in  what  con- 
nexion I  used  the  expression,  but  what  I  meant 
was  that  that  kind  of  individualist  taught  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  capitalist  industry,  but 
was  in  favour  of  a  very  drastic  criminal  code. 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  natural  liberty,  it  will 
be  reniemberfd,  was  promulgated  at  the  time 
when  the  criminal  code  was  extremely  drastic. 
That  appeared  to  me  to  be  illogical. 

3915.  Was  it  the  criminal  code  which  was 
illogical  ?^What  was  illogical  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  organisation  of  society  should  be  based 
upon  the  theory  of  natural  liberty,  accompanied 
by  a  drastic  criminal  code  which  interfered  with 
a  tacit  approval  of  natural  liberty. 

3916.  Does  not  that  mean  that  they  held  ah 
individualism  with  certain  limitations  ? — I  think 
that  probably  is  so.  That  is  what  I  endeavoured 
to  express. 

3917.  In  the  same  way  as  a  socialism  which 
left  any  part  of  the  field  open  to  private  enter- 
prise would  be  a  socialism  with  individualistic 
limitations  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  definition. 

3918.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  may  be  per- 
fectly sound,  both  in  logic  and  in  practice,  to 
regard  neither   socialism    nor   individualism  as 
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absolute  principles  ? — I  seldom,  I  think,  use  the 
word  "  absolute  "  myself.  I  never  know  what  it 
means. 

3919.  You  do  not  know  what  "  absolute " 
means  ? — No. 

3920.  You  do  not  attach  any  meaning  to  the 
question  then  ? — I  mean  that  there  may  be  so 
many  meanings  attached  to  the  question  that  I 
could  not  give  an  answer  which  would  be  at  all 
adequate  or  fair  without  knowing  in  what  sense 
the  word  "  absolute  "  was  used,  with  reference 
to  what  horizon. 

3921.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way  :  Do  you 
not  think  it  might  be  perfectly  sound  in  logic 
and  in  practice  to  regard  both  individualism  and 
socialism  as  essential  elements  in  any  constitu- 
tion of  human  society  to  which  we  need  look 
forward  ? — I  think  that  view  will  always  com- 
mend itself  to  Englishmen. 

3922.  Does  it  commend  itself  to  you  ? — No. 

3923.  Then  your  view  is  that  complete  social- 
ism is  both  a  true  and  a  realisable  ideal  ? — No, 
I  have  not  said  so. 

3924.  What  is  your  notion,  then,  with  regard 
to  complete  socialism  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
add  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  writings  on  that 
point.  Socialism  with  me  is  a  principle,  and  if 
I  might  venture  to  paraphrase  your  statement, 
perhaps  I  might  explain  it  better.  If  I  were 
told,  for  instance,  that  conservatism  were  both 
an  absolute  and  a  completely  realisable  principle, 
I  should  be  rather  in  a  difficulty  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  phrase.  My  view  of  socialism  is 
that  it  is  a  principle. 

3925.  Is  it  a  principle  towards  the  complete 
realisation  of  which  you  think  we  are  moving  ? 
— Towards  it,  yes  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  neces- 
sarily imply  that  we  shall  ever  reach  it. 

3926.  But  we  shall  advance  indefinitely  to- 
wards it  ? — I  think  that  is  possible  and  probable. 

3927.  On  pages  4 1  and  42  of  the  Fabian  Essays, 
speaking  ot  the  individualism  of  the  present 
century,  you  say,  "This  acute  outbreak  of  indi- 
"  vidualisni  was  inevitable  after  the  economic 
"  blundering  of  governments  in  the  1 8th  century." 
Do  not  you  think  a  reaction  towards  socialism  was 
equally  inevitable  after  the  acute  outbreak  of 
individualism  "! — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
that  anything  that  has  happened  was  not  in- 
evitable. Of  course  I  think  it  was  inevitable, 
as  it  has  happened. 

3927a.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that 
this  reaction  will  continue  indefinitely  ?— I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  commended  itself,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone,  to  the  practical  man. 

3928.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  ? — Yes. 

3929.  But  you  anticipate  that,  even  if  it  be 
not  completely  realised,  yet  at  all  events  we 
shall  be  continually  moving  in  that  direction  ? — 
I  do  believe  so,  but  of  course  1  only  extend  my 
purview  to  such  a  period  of  time  as  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  years.  I  do  not  want  to  predict  by 
any  means  the.  future  of  humanity. 

3930.  Does  not  history  rather  present  us  with 
alternate  tendencies  towards  opposed  principles  ? 
—I  do  not  take  that  view  of  history. 
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3931.  You  think  we  have  now  reached  a  point, 
after  this  acute  outbreak  of  individuahsm,  from 
which  we  shall  move  steadily  towards  socialism  ? 
— I  think  that  is  a  probable  outlook  at  this 
moment,  or  may  I  say  towards  the  completer 
acceptance  of  the  socialistic  principle.  My  view 
of  socialism  is  not  that  it  is  a  kind  of  heaven,  a 
kind  of  stationary  state,  but  a  principle  of  action 
which  more  or  less  influences  our  practical  action. 

3932.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  present  ten- 
dency of  things,  which  you  have  described  as  an 
irresistible  glide  into  collective  socialism,  may  be 
really  the  upward  swing  of  the  pendulum,  which 
will  presently  exhaust  itself  ? — There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  that  view.  I  do  not  take  it 
myself,  because  of  the  new  factor  of  Democracy. 

3933.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  position 
taken  up  in  your  essay,  you  base  your  view 
that  we  are  steadily  moving  towards  collective 
socialism,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  that  movement  will  stop,  on  the  connexion 
between  socialism  and  democracy  ? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

3934.  I  think  you  call  socialism  the  economic 
obverse  of  democracy '! — That  is  a  phrase  I  have 
used. 

393-5.  What  makes  you  think  it  is  the 
economic  obverse  of  democracy  ? — It  appears  to 
me  that  if  you  allow  the  tramway  conductor  a 
vote  he  will  not  for  ever  be  satisfied  with 
exercising  that  vote  over  such  matters  as  the 
appointment  of  the  Ambass  ;dor  to  Paris,  or  even 
'the  position  of  the  franchise.  He  will  realise 
that  the  forces  which  keep  him  at  work  for 
16  hours  a  day  for  3«.  a  day  are  not  the  forces 
of  hostile  kings,  or  nobles,  or  priests  ;  but  what- 
ever forces  they  are  he  will,  it  seems  to  me,  seek 
so  far  as  possible  to  conti'ol  them  by  hjs  vote. 
That  is  to  say,  that  he  will  more  and  more  seek 
to  convert  his  political  democracy  into  what  one 
may  roughly  term  an  industrial  democracy,  so 
that  he  may  obtain  some  kind  of  control  as  m 
voter  over  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 

3936.  Now,  supposing  that  collectivism  were 
to  disappoint  your  expectations  ? — One  moment, 
you  mean  some  particular  application  of  the 
principle  of  collectivism. 

3937.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  collectivism  in 
something  like  its  complete  form,  the  realisation 
of  which  you  look  forward  to? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  cannot  visualise  heaven  at  any  time ;  it 
always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  becoming. 

3938.  You  do  not  think  you  may  have  been 
visualising  heaven  throughout  ? — No,  very  much 
the  contrary,  considering  what  has  been  the 
history  of  England  during  the  last  50  years. 

3939.  Supposing  socialism  disappoints  the 
expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  it,  and 
proves  economically  disastrous,  do  you  think 
that  in  that  case  the  community,  even  though  it 
be  democratically  organised,  will  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  follow  coUectivist  ideal  ?  —  That  is '  a 
phrase  which  I  think  has  very  little  meaning. 
If  I  may  put  it  in  my  own  words,  as  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  are  trying  to  get  at,  I  would 
say  if  the  particular  application  of  collectivism 
disappointed  the  people  by  whom  it   was  made, 
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they  would,  of  course,  amend  it  and  possibly 
reverse  it. 

3940.  You  think  they  would  reverse  it  ?  -  I 
think  so.     I  hope  they  would. 

3941.  You  say  you  believe  in  collectivism  as 
an  ideal  system  ? — Excuse  me  again.  You  again 
use  the  word  "  system."  I  think  the  "  principle  " 
of  collectivism  is  a  better  guide  for  our  action 
than  any  contrary  or  rival  principle.  I  cannot 
talk  about  system. 

3942.  You  treat  it  merely  as  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed  in  any  legislation  that  we 
may  think  tit  to  adopt  at  the  present  time  ? — 
Certainly,  or  at  any  time. 

3943.  In  dealing  with  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  present  day,  would  your  action 
be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  each  particular  case,  or  would  you  be  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  realise  your  ideal  principle  ? — 
I  would,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Perhaps  I  might 
give  an  instance.  A  vicious  principle,  in  my 
view,  leads  to  an  incorrect  judgment  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  very  often,  a^,  for  instfince,  when  you 
get  members  of  Parliament  floundering  about 
after  such  things  as  leasehold  enfranchisement 
and  other  empirical  proposals  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  contrary  to  the  proper  principle.  I 
quote  that  merely  as  an  instance,  of  course. 

3944.  Then  apart  from  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  particular  experiment  in  collectivism,  you 
would  pursue  that  experiment,  because  the  adop- 
tion of  a  socialistic  policy  in  any  given  instance 
would  lead  you  nearer  to  this  ideal  that  you 
are  following  I — That  is  the  distinction  between 
a  statesman  of  principle  and  a  merely  empirical 
politician,  in  my  view. 

394.5.  It  is  also  a  distinction,  is  it  not, 
between  a  mere  theorist  and  a  practical  man  ? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

3946.  Are  you  not  afraid  your  attitude  may 
be  a  dangerous  one  when  dealing  with  practical 
problems  of  statesmanship  ? — I  think  not.  A 
too  rigid  adherence  to  any  hypothesis  is  of 
course  apt  to  bias  one's  opinions  as  to  the  facts ; 
but,  on  the  other  liand,  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  the  absence  of  any 
principle  or  hypothesis  whatever.  A  man  who 
deals  merely  with  facts  without  reference  to 
principle  appears  to  me  much  more  likely  to 
en-  than  a  man  who  illuminates  the  facts  by 
some  principle. 

3947.  That  depends  on  how  far  off  the  possible 
realisation  of  the  principle  is,  does  it  not  ? — 
"  Heaven  lies  about  us  "  always.  It  is  possible 
to  realise  the  principle ;  the  principle  is  being 
daily  realised  in  particular  directions. 

3948.  How  far  off"  would  you  put  in  approxi- 
mately complete  realisation;  can  you  form 
any  estimate  ? — No,  because  the  nature  of  man 
is  constantly  expanding.  I  hope  we  may  never 
reach  anything  like  a  complete  realisation.  I 
hope  new  vistas  may  arise  as  fast  as  we  realise 
the  old  ones, 

3949.  But  I  refer  to  this  particular  ideal 
which  you  have  set  forth  in  your  writings,  and 
which    commonly   goes    by    the    name    of    col- 
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lecfcivism '?— I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  put  it  in 
my  own  way.  Heaven,  to  me,  is  not  a  state,  but 
a  becoming,  and  collectivism  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  applied  to  some  extent  to-day,  although, 
in  my  judgment,  not  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent it  will  be  applied  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
principle. 

3950.  Let  me  put  this  question  to  you.  Have 
you  not  found  a  tendency  among  the  less 
educated  of  those  who  share  your  views  to 
accept  that  principle  without  the  limitations 
with  which  you  encompass  it  ? — I  think  that  is 
true  of  every  principle. 

3951.  And  is  it  not  also  true  that  this 
principle,  which  presents  itself  to  you  as  Laving 
for  its  e^.sence  a  &u[ierior  organisation  of 
industry,  presents  itself  to  the  uneducated,  or  is 
apt  to  present  itself  to  the  uneducated,  as  a 
spoiling  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ? 
— I  think  that  has  been  true  in  all  ages  of 
reformers  from  Jack  Cade  downward. 

3952.  Is  it  not  further  true  that  most  of  the 
less  educated  socialists  do  not  consider  it  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  defer  the  realisation 
of  their  principle  until  human  nature  is  perfect 
in  the  days  of  their  great-grandi-hildren  ? — Nor 
do  I  wish  to  defer  the  realisation  until  human 
nature  is  perfect.  I  wish  to  realise  it  to-day  in 
my  actions  to-day,  and  to-morrow  in  my  actions 
to-morrow. 

3953.  You  use  a  phrase  in  this  essay  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  at 
the  present  time.  You  say  Samson  is  feeling 
for  his  grip  on  the  pillar  1 — A  rather  unfortunate 
metaphor. 

3954'.  I  was  going  to  say,  is  that  not  rather  an 
unfortunate  metaphor  ? — I  think  it  is, 

395.5.  If  I  remember  right,  Samson  "pulled 
down  the  same  destruction  on  himself "  ? — I 
believe  he  did.  I  abandon  the  metaphor.  But 
I  would  turn  it  perhaps  to  account  by  suggesting 
that  if  the  ordinary  man  is  left  merely  to  feel 
his  grip  on  the  pillar  without  being  properly 
instructed,  there  is  of  course  a  possibility  as  in 
all  democracies  of  his  pulling  down  the  house  on 
the  heads  of  himself  as  of  othert^.  I  set  about 
instructing  him. 

3956.  You  maintain  that  we  have  already 
moved  a  long  distance  in  the  direction  of  col- 
lectivism ? — 1  venture  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  any  particular  view  of  mine.  I  agree 
with  the  common  view  to  that  effect. 

3957.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  differ  from 
others ;  but  that  is  your  view  as  expressed  in 
your  writings  ? — Yes. 

3958.  And  this  movement  shows  itself,  you 
say,  in  three  ways  :  by  Government  regulation 
of  private  enterprise;  by  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  more  and  more  upon  rent 
and  interest ;  and  by  the  absorption  of  industrial 
functions  by  the  State  or  the  municipality  ? — 
Yet;.  I  would  add  a  fourth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  put  there.  That  is  what  I  call 
collective  philanthropy;  the  deliberately  doing 
something  by  the  community  for  its  less  fortu- 
nate members. 
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3959.  That  I  think  has  never  been  excluded 
in  any  individualistic  system  which  was  ever 
imagined  ? —  Excuse  me,  yes  ;  or  rather  I  will 
say,  that  many  persons  consider  that  any  col- 
lective philanthropy  is  injurious  and  wrong.  I 
think  Mr.  Herbeit  Spencei-  would  go  that 
length. 

8960.  Take  first  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
taxation.  Has  any  taxation  been  imposed  within 
the  period  to  which  you  refer  in  your  writings 
which  could  properly  be  called  socialistic  taxa- 
tion ? — It  is  a  matter  of  definition.  I  should  say 
the  income  tax  is  a  strikingly  socialistic  tax. 

3961.  Cannot  the  income  tax  be  defended, 
and  is  it  not  every  day  defended  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  sacrifice  ?-— I  believe  it  is  by 
people  who  know  very  little  about  it. 

3962.  And  do  you  not  and  must  you  not,  in 
fact,  take  the  whole  system  of  taxation  into 
view  in  judging  of  the  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den ? — Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  have  said  ;  I  have 
suggested  that  the  fiscal  changes  of  the  last 
50  years  have  been  in  the  diiection  generally, 
and  on  the  whole  of  exempting  more  and  more 
the  mere  workers,  v.  hether  by  hand  or  by  brain, 
aiid  of  levying  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  the  community  from  what  we 
economically  would  call  rent  and  interest. 

3963.  Have  any  of  those  taxes  been  imposed 
with  a  view  to  absorb  rent  and  interest  ? — I 
have  not  said  so.  If  that  is  part  of  the  definition, 
I  would  agree  there  has  been  no  such  tax. 

3964.  Your  own  view  is  that  taxes  should  in 
the  future  be  imposed  in  order  to  absorb  rent  and 
interest  ? — That  is  not  specially  my  view.  I 
may  remind  you  that  Bentham_  put  forward  as 
a  great  maxim  of  taxation,  that  it  should  be 
used  as  a  means  of  securing  equality. 

3965.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  own  views  ? 
— I  am  saying  that  I  agree  with  Bentham's  view 
on  that  point. 

3966.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  taxes 
should  be  imposed  of  a  kind  gradually  to  absorb 
rent  and  interest  ?  —  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

3967.  But  you  admit  that  no  such  tax  has 
been  imposed  as  yet  with  that  object '. — I  should 
not  like  to  speak  as  to  the  object  of  every  one 
who  has  ever  suggested  or  worked  for  any  tax. 
I  would,  'f  course,  admit  that  any  particular 
tax  is  always  defended  on  other  grounds ;  the 
retention  of  the  income  tax  at  this  moment, 
at  its  present  rate,  is  defended  on  quite  other 
grounds,  though  it  would  be  verj'^  doubtful 
whether  it  is  really  retained  on  those  grounds. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3968.  You  do  not  think  that  the  system  of 
taxation  has  tended  to  produce  a  inore  equal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  rich  ? — I  think  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  greater  equality  of 
sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  I  mean  that  I  include 
the  principle  of  graduated  taxation  as  one 
towards  greater  equality.  The  rich  are  paying 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  burden  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  I  think,  than  they  were  50  years  ago: 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 
3969.  That  may  be,  but  are  they  paying  a 
larger  proportion  than  their  poorer  brethren  ? — 
You  mean  as  compared  with  oO  years  ago.  I  am 
really  not  able  to  state.  My  opinion,  of  course 
is  that  there  is  not  at  present  anything  like 
equality  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the  poor  endure 
very  much  more  sacrifice  in  their  taxes,  such  as, 
they  pay,  than  the  rich  suffer  in  the  taxes  which 
they  pay. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

3970.  So  that  on  the  principles  professed  by 
all  individualists,  you  might,  if  your  opinion  is 
correct,  make  further  advances  in  that  direc- 
tion ?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  answer  for  the 
principles  which  are  professed  by  all  indi- 
vidualists. 

3971.  Equality  of  sacrifice  in  taxation  is  an 
almost  universally  admitted  principle,  is  it  not  ? 
■ — It  is  a  principle  admitted  by  economists,  yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

3972.  It  was  Adam  Smith's  first  principle  of 
taxation  ? — Yes.  I  hope  you  are  not  assuming 
that  the  economists  of  to-day  are  all  indi- 
vidualists. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

3973.  Some  are  and  some  are  not  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so,  even  on  the  Commission. 

3974.  When  I  am  examining  you,  Mr.  Webb, 
I  am  not  likely  to  assume  that  they  are  all  in- 
dividualists. Then  you  speak  of  the  regulation 
of  industry  as  a  step  towards  the  absorption  of 
industry  by  the  State,  but  is  not  there  an  im- 
mense gap  between  the  two  ? — I  think  there  is. 

3975.  Yet,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  spoke  of 
the  absorption  of  industry  as  a  mere  addition  to 
our  Factory  Acts  ? — Excuse  me,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  did.     I  was  conscious  of  the  gap. 

3976.  A  most  important  gap  ? — A  most 
important  gap,  yes. 

3977.  Is  not  the  real  magnitude  of  that  gap 
somewhat  disguised  by  such  an  expression  as  a 
mere  addition  to  our  Factory  Acts  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  to  what  you  are  referring.  I  spoke 
of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  as  an  addition  to  the 
Factory  Acts.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
spoken  of  the  London  County  Council  taking 
over  the  water  works  as  an  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  It  seems  to  me  to  fall  under  a 
different  head  altogether. 

3978.  I  am  sorry  if  I  misunderstood  you. 
Coming  next  to  the  supersession  of  f)rivate 
enterprise  by  the  State  or  the  muuicipality,  you 
have  given  a  list  of  cases  in  which  this  has 
taken  place,  have  you  not  ? — I  bf  lieve  I  have 
Bomewhere. 

3979.  In  that  list  I  think  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  carriage  of  letters,  and  coinage, 
and  the  provision  of  poor  relief,  all  figure  ? — I 
believe  so. 

3980  Is  it  fair  to  count  these  as  illustrations 
of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the 
present  century  in  the  direction  of  socialism  ? — 
I  should  wish  to  leave  that  to  anyone  else's 
judgment.  I  believe  it  is  not  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  the  regiments  of  the  army  were   a 
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source  of  profit  to  their  owners,  the  colonels,  at 
any  rate  in  France,  and  I  think  in  England. 

3981.  Was  it  so  in  England  during  the  time 
that  individualism  was  most  dominant  ? — I  really 
do  not  remtmber  the  date  at  which  the  colonels 
of  regiments  ceased  to  deiive  any  private  profit 
from  the  administration  of  them. 

3982.  But  have  you  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
included  in  this  list  a  great  niany  Government 
undertakings  which  at  a  time  when  the  indi- 
vidualistic movement  was  at  its  heigbt  nobody 
dreamed  of  withdrawing  from  State  manage- 
ment ? — I  believe  that  is  so.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  context  that  is  stated,  but  I  quite  grant 
that  it  is  so. 

3983.  I  take  it  from  this  summary  which 
Mr.  Drage  has  prepared  ? — There  is  such  a 
statement  somewhere.  I  believe  those  were 
merely  given  as  instances  in  which  private 
enterprise  had  been  superseded.  I  am  not  sure 
it  was  stated  by  me  tliat  it  had  been  so  super- 
seded during  the  past  50  years. 

398+.  At  all  events  tiiose  cases  cannot  be 
quoted  as  cases  proving  the  tendency  towards 
socialism  during  the  present  century  ? — I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  that  of  all  of  them.  I  believe 
the  army  was  in  full  force  as  a  Government 
institution  60  yesirs  ago. 

3985.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that,  how- 
ever mucli  the  sphere  of  State  or  municipal 
enterprise  may  have  been  enlarged  during  the 
last  50  years,  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise 
has  been  still  more  en'arged  ? — 1  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  have  no  adequate  idea  upon  that  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  quite  what  sphere  of  private  enterprise 
you  mean. 

3986.  Have  you  got  any  figui  es  showing  the 
amount  of  capital  embarked  in  State  or  muni- 
cipal enterprise  at  different  times  during  the  last 
50  years  as  compared  with  the  capital  invested 
in  private  enterprise  during  the  same  period  ?  — 
I  have  not  that  at  my  fingers'  ends.  Probably 
Mr.  Giffen  could  give  you  the  figures. 

3987.  You  could  not  even  give  approximate 
figures  ? — No,  not  comparative.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  what  tlie  figures  would  have  been  for 
1842. 

3988.  Do  yuu  consider  State  or  municipal 
enterprise  equally  adapted  to  all  branches  of 
industry  ? — At  any  particular  time,  no. 

3989.  Ultimately  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

3990.  To  what  branches  is  it  specially  adopted 
at  the  present  time  '. — I  should  be  sorry  to 
suggest.  The  range  of  operations  which  is  now 
carried  on  by  Government  in  the  British  Empire 
somewhere  or  another  is  very  enormous. 

3991.  You  do  not  think  that  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  work  carried  on  by  Government 
at  the  present  time,  you  could  lay  down  any 
general  rule  as  to  what  classes  of  enterprise  can 
be  with  advantage  undertaken  by  the  State  or 
municipalities  ? — Not  any  useful  rule.  I  have 
in  my  memory  that  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others 
attempted  to  do  that  for  joint  stock  enterprise 
40  yenrs  ago,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
banking  and  insurance  were  the  two  subjects 
which  joint  stock  enterprise  could  best  take  up, 
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anJ  I  think  the  course  of  events  has  rather  falsi- 
fied tha'  with  regard  to  joint  stock  enterprise. 

3992.  How  far  have  either  the  State  or  the 
municipality  taken  to  production?—!  am  sorry 
I  am  not  able  to  give  an  answer  as  to  how  far. 
I  really  have  not  the  figures  at  my  fingers'  ends. 
The  State  is  the  producer  in  its  local  or  national 
form  of  a  great  many  goods  at  this  moment. 

3993.  Will  you  mention  some  of  them  ? — In 
the  economic  sense  of  production  it  is  the 
producer  of  gas  and  water  and  the  producer  of 
clothing  and  biscuits,  it  is  the  producer  of  guns, 
it  is  the  producer  of  music,  economic  treatises, 
works  on  science. 

3994.  And  to  that  list  of  productions  you 
have  nothing  else  to  arid  ? — Oh,  innumerable 
things.  Those  are  only  a  few  selections,  the 
list  runs  over  pages  and  pages. 

3995.  Of  productive  enterprise  ?  —  Yes, 
throughout  the  empire  somewhere  or  another 
by  the  Government. 

3996.  I  am  speaking  of  Great  Britain  ? — There 
are  comparatively  few  things  to  be  added  for 
other  parts  of  the  empire  .than  Great  Britain. 
As  you  will  know,  if  you  have  read  the  book, 
the  list  which  I  have  given  in  the  book  extends 
over  pages. 

5997.  The  li.^t  of  undertakings  ?— Yes. 

5998.  But  not  the  list  of  productive  enter- 
pi-is  s  ?  - 1  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were 
speaking  as  an  economist  in  using  the  .term 
"productive  enterprises"  as  meaning  enterprises 
productive  of  utilities. 

3999.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  production  of 
commodities  as  opposed  to  distribution,  trans- 
port, &c.  ? — Really,  I  never  have  considered  it 
from  that  point  of  view. 

4000.  You  do  not  think  that  upon  consideration 
you  would  be  prej)ared  to  admit  that  both  munici- 
palities and  Governments  have  been  singularly 
slow  to  embark  in  productive  enterprise'^  ? — 
I  think  the  contrary  would  be  found  to  be  tl  e 
case.  I  think  that  probably  out  of  the  muni- 
cipal enterprises  you  would  find  a  large 
proportion  was  the  actual  production  of 
commodities,  and  a  very  small  proportion  their 
distribution. 

4001.  These  instances  of  productive  industries 
carried  on  b3-  Government  or  municipalities 
which  you  have  mentioned  are,  I  think,  in 
almost  every  case  either  monopolies  or  else  they 
have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
required  by  the  State  itself,  for  instance,  big  guns 
or  ships  ? — That  is  only  partly  true.  When  the 
London  County  Council  provides  music  in  the 
parks,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dealing  in  a 
monopoly  or  with  anything  that  is  required  for 
the  Government  itself. 

4002.  Now,  tui  ning-  1 1  your  proposals  of 
municipal  reforms  for  London,  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  go  over  all  these,  but  there  are  two 
on  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions. You  propose  the  formation  of  a  special 
dock  boaid  for  London.  This  board,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  to  be  constituted  by  popular  elec- 
tion ? — I  do  not  say,  not.  It  is  a  point  to  which 
I  attach  comparatively  little  importance. 
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4003.  You  have  given,  I  think,  some  descrip- 
tion o?'  the  constitution  of  the  boaril  you  would 
propose  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  have  instanced 
the  constitution  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board,  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
that  constitution.  There  are  innumerable  other 
dock  and  harbour  trusts,  each  with  its  special 
constitution,  in  England. 

4004.  Is  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  a  popularly  elected  board  ? — It  is  elected 
by  the  payers  of  dock  dues. 

4005.  Do  you  call  that  a  popularly  elected 
b  'ard  ? —  I  should  say,  yes  —  not  sufficiently 
popular — much  more  pop;ilarly  elected  than 
municipalities  were  a  little  while  ago. 

4000.  Turning  to  your  "  London  Programme," 
I  see  yon  say  this  :  "  The  Mersey  Docks  and 
"  Harbour  Board  is  indeed  administered  by  a 
"  ring  of  capitalists  mainly  in  the  capitalist 
"  interest "  ? — Tiiat  is  so ;  I  mean  I  believe  it  is 
so. 

4007.  So  that  this  bonrd,  to  the  success  of 
which  yOu  point,  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term  a  popularly  elected  board.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  board  which  acts  in  the  interests 
of  capitalists  ? — That  is  so. 

4008.  And  it  is  to  the  success  of  that  board 
that  you  point  as  recouimendin,'  that  some 
similar  arrangement  shoul  1  be  a  iopted  for 
London  ? — Not -at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  within  your  knowledge  thiit  nearly  every 
port  of  England — all  but  about  three  or  four  of 
the  big  ports — have  public  dock  boards,  and  that 
London  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  exceptions  to 
that  rule.  I  know  of  no  special  reason  why 
London  docks  should  not  be  placed  under  a 
public  board,  or  why  they  should  not  pass  under 
the  ordinary  r.de. 

Mr.  Ismay. 

4009.  As  a  trust  ? — The  phrase  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

4010.  Would  it  be  an  unfair  account  of 
what  you  have  written  in  this  book,  "  The 
Lonlon  Programme,"  to  say  that  you  point 
speciall}-  to  the  success  of  this  board  as  an 
example  of  what  should  be  done  in  London  ? — I 
must  discriminate.  I  believe  that  the  docks  of 
Liverpool  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  jieople  of  Liverpool  than  are  the 
docks  of  London.  ^  I  believe  that  difference  in 
advantage  has  largely  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  interest  which  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  have  to  think  about  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  and  not  the  in- 
terests: of  any  shareholders  whatever.  No  one 
gets  any  profit  at  all  out  of  the  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board.  The  interest  on  cipital  is  fixc'l. 
Consequently  it  does  become  in  my  sense  col- 
lectivist  in  character,  inasmuch  aa  it  is  an  in- 
dustry which  is  carried  on  by  a  public  authoiity 
for  the  public  benefit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
docks  of  London,  where  the  industry  is  carried 
on  by  private  enterpiise  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual shareholders.  The  method  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Boards 
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might  or  might  not  have  been  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  Liverpool  at  the  time  it  was  formed. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  London  at  the  |iresent  time. 

4011.  It  would  not  correspond,  at  all  events, 
to  the  definition  of  socialism  which  is  given  on  the 
first  pnge  of  this |)r^cis  (see  jdj/j-fMrf-ixLXXIIL), 
namely,  that  socialism  is  "the  control  by  the  people 
"  themselves,  through  their  own  political  organi- 
"  sation,  of  the  main  instruments  of  wealth  pro- 
duction "  ? — I  am  i-  orry  to  differ  from  you  as  to  my 
meaning.  I  consider  this  Mprsey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  is  in  tlie  scientific  sense  a  political 
firganisatio".  Of  course,  I  am  not  talking  of  party 
politics  ;  it  is  an  organ  of  the  community  formed 
in  a  special  way  for  special  purposes  as  distin- 
guished from  ail  enterprise  carried  on  by  capi- 
talists for  their  private  profit.  We  may  differ 
as  to  the  proper  level  of  the  franchise,  the 
proper  qualifications  for  election,  or  the  proper 
metliods  of  eleciion  ;  but  those  are  details.  The 
m;\in  point  is  that  it  is  a  public  authority 
carrying  on  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  inste.id  of  for  any  private  individual. 

Mr,  Courtney. 

4012.  Are  you  aware  whether  at  one  time 
that  board  was  nominnted  exclusively  by  the 
Liverpool  Corporal  ioTi  ?  —I  believe  it  was  so,  and 
knowing  what  we  do  about  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
fioration,  no  one  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  is  more  successful  in  its  more  popular  foim  as 
it  now  is  than  it  was  then. 

4013.  Why  do  you  say  "its  more  popular 
form  "  ? — Because  1  consider  a  system  of  indirect 
election  less  amenable  to  public  control  than  any 
system  of  election,  however  restricted  tiie  fran- 
chise. That  is,  the  administratois  of  the  dock 
trus*  are  now  directly  answerable  to  their  elec- 
tors. It  so  happens  that  their  electors  are  only 
a  few  thousands  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  but  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should  be  directly 
answerable  to  some  electors  at  any  rate,  and  to 
the  public  opinion  of  those  electors,  than  to  filter 
through  any  machinery  of  indirect  election. 

4014.  I  think  some  of  the  members  of  the 
board  now  are  elected  by  the  Corporation  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  the  only 
nominal  cd  members  are  four  members  nominated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or 
the  Government  in  some  shape. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

4015.  The  Board  of  Trade  ?— At  any  rate 
they  represent  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

4016.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
management  of  the  Bristol  docks  '. — Not  much. 
I  lelieve  it  has  been  an  extremely  profitable 
thinir  for  the  city  of  Bristol. 

4017.  You  believe  it  has  been  extremely  pro- 
fitable for  the  city  of  Bristol;'— Yes.  "]  am 
quite  aware  that  there  has  been  a  delicit  on  the 
actual  dock  accounts ;  but  I  think  if  you  will 
inquire  an  ong  the  people  of  Bristol,  they  will 
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tell  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
undertake  this  enterprise  at  a  pecuniary  loss  in 
order  to  prevent  Bristol  from  coming  into  the 
condition  of  Bruges.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
A  community  may  sometimes  undertake  a  large 
enterprise  at  a  pecuniary  loss  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  in  other  respects.  Of  course  I 
would  not  wish  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  ,  action,  but  that  is  how  the 
Bristol  people  justifj?-  it. 

4018.  You  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  an  enormous  sum  of  money  has  been  squan- 
dered on  the  Bristol  Docks,  without  any  corre- 
sponding result? — I  do  believe  that  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  has  been  squandered,  as  it  has 
been  in  London  squandered,  by  private  enter- 
prise— rash  competition  one  against  the  other. 
The  city  of  Bristol  had  to  step  in  to  save,  as 
the  Bristol  people  thought,  the  city  from  ruin, 
just  as  the  city  of  London  will  probably  have  to 
step  in  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  mis- 
takes of  private  entei'prise  in  the  London  docks. 

4019.  The  second  proposal  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  a  question  about  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  municipalisation  of  urban  land.  I  think  you 
suggest  that  a  valuation  should  be  made  now 
and  power  given  to  the  County  Council  at  any 
future  time  to  take  over  land  at  its  value  of  to- 
day, with  compensation  for  any  improvements 
made  \\j  the  owner  ? — That  is  in  essence  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  who  1  believe 
is  rather  a  good  authority  on  real  property  law. 

4020.  And  is  one  which,  if  I  am  not  wrong, 
has  received  your  sanction'?— I  agree  with  it  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

4021.  Do  you  consider  there  is  equity  in  a 
system  by  which  a  public  authority  would  be 
enabled  to  reap  whatever  gain  there  might  be, 
while  leaving  any  loss  to  remain  as  a  burden 
upon  private  shoulders  ? — I  do.  I  think  that 
the  unearned  increment  which  is  added  to  land 
is  public  property,  even  if  there  be  an  unearned 
decrement  to  other  land. 

4022.  Would  it  not  be  more  just  that  the 
municipality  should  purchase  the  whole  of  the 
land  and  stand  whatever  loss  or  gain  might 
ensue  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

4023.  Why  not;  will  you  explain  further? 
— Because  I  consider  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  the  past,  which  makes,  for  instance, 
the  ground  value  of  London  s-methuig  like  16 
millions  a  year,  ought  to  have  been  got  hold  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  London,  and  that 
now  to  give  25  years'  purchase  for  every  pound 
of  that  before  we  have  begun  to  tax  it  even, 
would  be  a  most  unjust  transaction  to  the  public. 

4024.  Then  it  is  on  the  ground  of  unearned 
increment  which  the  State  has  not  absorbed  in 
the  past  that  you  would  justify  such  a  pro- 
posal as  this  ?— No,  not  at  all.  I  would  justify 
it  in  the  future  on  the  ground  of  the  unearned 
increment  which  comes  in  the  future,  that  the 
community  should  have  a  right  to  intercept  any 
future  benefit  which  the  community  is  actually 
causing. 

4025.  It  should  have  the  right  to  intercept 
any  future  benefit  while  leaving  any  future  loss 
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to  be  borne  by  the  owner  ? — Of  course  the  owner 
may,  if  he  prefers,  give  up  his  land  rather  than 
stand  the  chance  of  a  future  decrement. 

4026.  Sell  it  to  the  community,  do  you  mean  ? 
— No,  I  mean  give  it  up  rather  than  hold  such  a 
dangerous  inheritance. 

4027.  Do  you  think  il  would  pay  as  a  mere 
commercial  speculation  for  the  municipality  to 
buj'up  the  whole  of  the  land  of  London  ? — Tiiat 
is  really  a  question  that  must  so  largely  depend 
upon  the  price.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all 
pay  us,  in  a  broad  sense,  to  stereotype  the  present 
condition  under  which  the  ground-landlord 
escapes  so  lightly.  1  would  prefer  to  tax  him 
first  if  we  are  going  to  buy  him  out. 

4028.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  anticipate 
a  large  unearned  increment  in  the  future  on 
London  property  ? — I  do  not  know  that  my 
opinion  is  of  any  value.  I  personally  have  a 
belief  in  London,  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to 
grow. 

4029.  And  if  it  grows,  would  it  pay  the 
municipality  to  purchase  the  land  at  present 
prices  ? — I  think  it  would.  But  I  have  no  in- 
tention that  the  municipality  should  do  it. 

4030.  You  have  not  attempted,  1  think,  to 
draw  any  picture  in  detail  of  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  would  be  under  a  more  or  less 
complete  collectivist  system?  — No. 

4031.  You  probably  think  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? 
— Utterly  premature. 

4032.  And  would  perhaps  expose  your  ideal  to 
some  damaging  criticism  ? — No,  I  think  that  any 
picture  which  has  been  drawn  is  better,  more 
attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  than 
the  existing  state  of  society,  though  I  (juite 
admit  that  some  classes  would  not  find  it  attrac- 
tive. I  think  the  300,000  people  in  London  who 
are  living  in  chronic  want  could  hardly  be  worse 
ofi"  under  any  system. 

4033.  There  are  two  characteristics,  however, 
which  I  gather  your  system  would  have  ? — May 
I  for  one  mouient  protest  against  the  word 
"  system " ;  you  mean  a  further  application  of 
the  collectivist  piinciple  ? 

4034.  I  mean  a  more  or  less  complete  applica- 
tion of  the  collectivist  principle  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  .admit  the  word  "  complete  "  ;  in  my  view  we 
are  always  completing  the  collectivist  principle, 
and  shall  always  be  completing  it. 

4035.  You  will  not  dispute  that  the  principle 
may  be  reahsed  more  or  less  complete!)  ? — Yes. 

4036.  Then  I  say  a  more  complete  realisation  ? 
— A  u)ore  complete  application  of  the  collecti- 
vist principle. 

4037.  There  are  two  characteristics,  I  under- 
stand, by  which  such  a  Society  would  be  marked 
— first,  that  in  it  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  industry,  would  be  managed  by  the 
State? — By  the  community  in  some  form  or 
another. 

4038.  And  therefore  in  some  form  or  another 
every  position  of  authority  in  the  industrial 
world  would  be  a  political  position  ? — In  the 
ecientific  sense  of  the  word  "  political,"  yes. 

4089.  Would  appointments  depend,  or  ought 
they  to  depend,  in  your  view,  upon  popular  elec- 
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tion  ? — Certainly  not,  not  more  than  the  great 
mass  of  the  Civil  Servants  at  the  present  time, 
or  the  ofiicials  of  that  already  existing  Civil 
Service  of  industry,  the  great  Co-operative 
Movement,  depend  on  popular  election. 

4040.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  how  such 
appointments  would  be*  made  ? — It  -would  be  an 
extension  of  the  organisation  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

4041.  It  is  not  merely  the  organisation  of  the 
Civil  Service  that  would  be  in  question,  but 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  industry  placed 
understate  or  municipal  management  ? — Or  of 
an  enlarged  Civil  Service.  I  will  put  it  in  that 
way,  because  that  gives  my  answer.  I  would 
deal  with  the  enlarged  Civil  Service  in  much  the 
same  way  that  we  deal  now  with  our  existing 
Civil  Service,  subject,  of  course,  to  all  sorts  of 
amendments  in  detail  as  occasions  might  arise. 

4042.  Have  you  ever  come  a'.ross  any  prac- 
tical politician  who  did  not  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  political  danger  to  have  the  sphere  of  State 
patronage  enormously  enlarged  ? — I  do  not  quite 
know  what  we  nre  talking  about.  I  believe 
that  the  management  of  the  English  Civil  Ser- 
vice involves  the  veiy  minimum  of  patronage. 

4043.  You  mean  the  posts  are  determined  by 
competitive  examination  ? — Just  so.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  gu.'.rd  against  the  notion  that  we  should 
in  any  larger  sense  incrpase  the  patronage  than 
by  an  extension  of  the  existing  Civil  Service. 

4U44.  I  am  anxious  to  gather  how  these  posts 
would  be  allotted  in  the  collectivist  Stat". 
Some,  I  presume,  wouLl  be  allotted  by  patron- 
age ? — Yes,  that  is  inevitable.  I  presume  that 
the  appointments  would  be  made  in  much  the 
tame  way  as  appointments  of  officers  of  rail- 
ways are  now  made,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
railway  board,  which  should  leplace  railway 
directors,  would  act  as  ntarly  as  possible  under 
the  same  considera' ions  that  railway  directors 
now  act,  except  that  where  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
clash,  the  public  interests  would  predominate. 

4045.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  even  under 
present  circumstances,  political  pressure  is  con- 
stantly brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government 
by  Civil  Servants  with  a  view  to  improving 
their  position  ? — Yes. 

4040.  Are  you  prepared  for  an  indefinite  ex  • 
tension  of  that  ?  —Yes  I  should  be  very  glad 
of  it.  In  that  case  we  shoiild  not  any  longer 
be  paying  starvation  wages  to  our  Dockyard 
lal  ourers  and  ill-treating  our  Post  Office  servants. 
I  think  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fullest  possible 
right  of  co.nbination  to  all  public  servants 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  an  essential  prinoipie, 
at  any  rate,  of  Liberalism. 

4047.  Do  you  know  how  municipal  employ- 
ment has  workc'l  in  American  cities  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not.  The  difference  is  that  Amsiica 
is  not,  in  effect,  a  democratic  country. 

4048.  Not  a  democratic  country  ? — I  should 
suggest,  not. 

4049.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  to  say 
the  power  of  the  ordinary  man  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voter 
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over  the  administration  of  this  country.  But  I 
should  not  wish  to  debate  the  subject  of 
America. 

4050.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
your  opinion  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voter 
over  the  municipality  in  an  American  city  is 
less  than  it  is  here  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4051.  ]3o  you  mean  not  merely  the  Federal 
Government,  but  with  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  New  York,  for  instance? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

4052.  Now  I  come  to  the  other  character- 
istic, which  I  presume  would  be  found  in  your 
collectivist  State,  namely,  tl)at  rent  and  intei'est 
would  be  abolishrd  ? — Excuse  me,  I  must  pro- 
test, rent  and  interest  can  never  be  abolished. 

4063.  Absorbed,  may  I  say  ? — They  may  be 
paid  to  the  co'nmunily,  instead  of  the  private 
individual. 

4054.  Rent  and  interest,  instead  of  going  to 
individuals,  as  they  do  now,  would  then  go  to 
the  State? — The  community  in  one  sliane  or 
another. 

4055.  Wuuld  not  ihat  take  away  largely  from 
the  stimulus  that  prompts  to  private  enter- 
prise ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

4056.  What  ate  the  motives  which  at  present 
act  upon  those  who  engage  in  industrial  ent<;r- 
prise  ? — Motives  are  very  various  I  should 
be  very  sorry,  for  instance,  to  appraise  motives 
which  have  actuated  this  Commission  to  under- 
take as  much  trouble  as  they  have. 

4057.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  correct 
to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  self-interest  has  been 
and  is  the  most  potent  motive  at  work  in  in 
ducing  men  to  exert  themselves  ? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that.  At  any  rate,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  imply  that  the  desire  of  getting 
hold  of  rent  and  intei'est  was  at  all  the  opposite 
proposition  to  self-interest  being  the  motive. 

4058.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  implied  that  in 
my  question.  What  I  suggested  was,  that  if 
the  reward  of  enterprise  was  taken  away  1 — 
Excuse  me,  I  did  not  say  there  should  be  no 
reward  of  entei-prise.  I  am  not  aware  that  rent 
and  interest  are  in  any  shape  the  reward  of 
enterprise ;  they  may  or  may  not  be,  but  they 
ha.ve  not  any  necessary  connexion  with  enter- 
prise. 

4059.  Would  successful  enterprise  continue  to 
be  as  highly  rewarded  in  the  absence  of  interest  ? 
—A  parhamentary  barrister  makes  15,000Z.  a 
year  to-day  without  receiving  one  penny  of  in- 
terest. I  am  lalking  merely  of  interest,  not  of 
wages  of  work. 

4060.  But  is  it  your  view  that  in  a  collectivist 
State  wages  of  management  would  be  as  large 
as  they  are  now  when  capitalists  invest  tlieir 
own  money,  or  anything  like  as  large  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be.  But  whether  the 
wages  would  be  as  high  as  the  wages  of  manage- 
ment now  are  is  a  point  which  would  depend  on 
other  circumstances.     It  is  not  relative  to  my 
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argument  about  rent  and  interest,  which  no 
economist  would  class  under  wages  of  manage- 
ment. These  might  or  might  not  be  higher  in 
the  public  service  than  in  joint  stock  enterprise. 

4061.  Do  you  think  that  the  outlook  fur  the 
workers  of  the  community  is  hopelessly  dark 
under  an  individualistic  system  1 — I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that,  especially  as  I  cannot  call 
the  present  system  an  entirely  individualistic 
.system. 

4062.  I  will  say,  then,  under  such  a  system  as 
that  which  obtains  at  the  present  time  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  hopelessly  dark,  because  such  a 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  becoming  daily  more 
collectivist.  If  it  did  not  become  daily  more 
collectivist,  which  I  assume  is  what  you  are  sug- 
gesting as  the  hypotiiesis,  I  think  the  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  workers  would  be  as  dark 
as  the  condition  of  Lancashire  before  the  Factory 
Acts,  or  as  the  condition  of  the  sweating  indus- 
tries of  to-day. 

4063.  Do  you  consider  that  the  position  of  tlie 
worker.s  in  this  country  has  materially  improved 
during  the  last  50  years  ? — That  is  part  of  my 
argument -—concomitantly  with  the  growing  in- 
crease of  collectivism. 

4064.  Do  you  attribute  the  whole,  or  nearly 
tiie  whole,  of  that  iin pro vement  to  changes  in  the 
collectivist  direction  !—  I  attribute  a  very  large 
part.  For  instance,  I  attribute  the  marvellous  rise 
of  Lancashire  primarily  to  the  Factory  Acts,  and 
then  to  the  action  and  re-action  of  other  forms  of 
collective  action,  to  the  municipal  socialism  of 
the  Lancashire  towns,  to  the  trade  unions  whicii 
those  conditions  made  possible,  to  co-operative 
enterprise  which  all  preceding  conditicHiw  made 
possible  ;  to  all  these  things,  acting  and  reacting 
one  on  the  other.  As  far  as  I  can  gauge  the 
rise  in  Lancashire,  it  has  been  due  in  the  main 
to  those  influences. 

4065.  Do  you  attribute  the  great  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  production  to  those  influences  ? 
— That  is,  I  believe,  very  largely  the  fact.  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  managers  of 
industries  caused  either  by  the  Factory  Acts  or 
by  municipal  requirements,  or  by  trade  union 
action,  by  all  th-se  forms  of  collective  control.  I 
believe,  as  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  these 
things  will  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  stimu- 
lating improvements  in  the  industries. 

4066.  I  should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  ths 
value  of  certain  advances  in  the  direction  of 
State  control  that  have  taken  place,  but  do 
you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  further 
in  the  direction  of  collectivism  if  this  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  workers  is 
to  be  carried  on  ? — It  depends  upon  what  you 
want.  If  you  want  the  condition  of  East 
London  to  be  seriously  different  from  what  it  is 
to-dav  ;  if  jou  want  the  condition  of  the  Black 
Country  to  be  seriously  different ;  if  }  ou  want 
the  state  of  things  to  be  altered  in  Scotland, 
where  22  per  cent,  of  the  families  are  living  in 
a  single  room  each ;  if  you  want  the  state  of 
things  to  be  altered  in  Belfast,  where  thousands 
of  adult  ivomen  are  only  earning  7s.  a  week, 
then  you  must  do  something.     But,  of  course, 
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A  great  many  people  do  not  care  very  much  about 
altering  these  things,  and  in  that  case  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  anything. 

4067.  I  did  not  suggest  that  we  had  reached 
the  limit  of  useful  State  interference,  but  do  you 
think  that  we  must  move  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  collectivism  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  50  years  ? — I  think  the  improve- 
ment will  be  concomitant  with  the  movement 
in  that  direction ;  I  will  not  say  directly  propor- 
tioned to  it. 

4068.  I  should  like  to  have  cross-examined 
you  upon  the  rest  of  your  proposals,  but  as  you 
are  anxious  that  your  examination  should  end 
to-day,  I  must  leave  the  eight  hours'  question  to 
Professor  Marshall  ?— I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
of  any  assistance  to  the  Commission  in  the  scope 
of  their  reference,  but  I  really  am  very  busy, 
and  I  would  prefer  not  to  come  to- morrow  ;  but 
still  I  should  be  very  willing  to  do  so  if  you 
have  not  obtained  a  sufficient  explanation  of  my 
views.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any 
questions  which  shall  go  to  my  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission,  or  to  my  explanation  of 
my  views  upon  thu  question ;  but  I  do  venture 
to  ask  to  be  excused  from  debating,  a  thing 
which  appears  to  me,  with  all  due  respect,  not 
exactly  the  functions  of  a  witness  before  this 
Commission. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4069.  You  have  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
Home  Office  a  very  complete  authority  over 
many  aspects  of  indu'^try,  I  think  l—l  have 
proposed  to  extend  the  authority  which  is  given 
to  the  Home  Secretary  under  the  Factory  Acts 
in  any  future  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

4070.  You  do  that,  because  y^u  think  that 
the  Home  Office  «ould  be  practically  under  the 
control  of  the  people  ?  — Yes,  more  than  in  any 
other  way  that  I  can  at  present  think  of. 

4071.  If  you  had  lived  120  years  ago,  would 
you  have  had  the  same  opinion?— No,  my 
argument  is  based  upon  democracy. 

4072.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  history  that 
you  have  given  of  the  changes  in  economic  opinion 
has  been  rather  misleading,  because  the  con- 
ditions are  now  so  different  ?— I  certainly  do  not 
think  they  are  misleading,  but  I  might  refer  to 
the  much  more  complete  statement  of  Professor 
Ingram  in  the  latter  part  of  his  history. 

4073.  You  are,  I  daresay,  aware  that  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Ingram  on  this  particular 
point  are  not  generally  accepted  ?-—I  am  not 
aware  of  that.     I  certainly  do  not  admit  that. 

4074.  You  describe  Adam  Smith  as  having 
advocated  a  system  of  natural  liberty  ?— Yes, 

in  brief.  , 

4075  That  is  what  you  may  call  the  popular 
opinion  of  Adam  Smith  ?— Yes,  only  giving  it 
as  a  brief  expression.  Of  course  I  am  quite 
aware  Adam  Smith  was  not  by  any  means  so  indi- 
vidualistic as  many  of  those  who  came  after  him. 
4076.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  he  made 
something  like  fifty  first-class  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle  of  individual  liberty  ?— I  am 
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aware  of  that,  and  I  am  aware  that  those 
exceptions  were  slurred  over — I  mean  quite 
honestly  and  unconsciously  slurred  over,  by 
some  of  those  who  followed  him. 

4077.  Yoii  are  aware  that  most  of  the 
modern  tendencies  of  economics  were  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  anticipated  by  Adam  Smith  ?^I 
think  that  is  so  to  some  extent. 

4078.  1  suppose  it  was  the  next  generation 
of  economists  who  in  your  opinion  preached 
that  a  man's  duty  was  to  get  rich.  Those 
are  your  words,  I  think  ? — Yes,  they  are.  Of 
course  it  is  a  very  popular  and  rough  exposition 
of  a  very  common  form  of  middle-class  training 
in  this  country  50  years  ago,  which  was,  I  think, 
derived  from  the  economists  of  the  time. 

4079.  That  was  a  very  common  opinion 
amongst  some  of  the  middle  class ;  it  is  a 
popular  opinion  that  that  had  its  origin  in 
economic  writings  ? — It  is. 

4080.  Are  you  aware  of  any  economist 
who  holds  that  opinion  ? — Certainly  none  to-day. 

4080a.  But  are  you  aware  of  any  economist 
of  that  generation  who  said  it  was  man's  duty 
to  get  rich  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  asserted  that 
any  economist  said  so  ;  but  I  think— I  do  not 
know  that  my  statement  is  of  any  authority  on 
that  point — that  those  who  have  examined  the 
effect  of  economic  teaching  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  consider  its  effect  was  to  intensify 
and  strengthen  that  popular  feeling. 

■lOSl.  If  then  you  said  it  was  a  teaching  of 
the  old  school  of  economists  that  man's  duty 
Avas  to  get  rich  (and  I  think  I  took  down  your 
words  exactly),  it  was  not  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  ? — That  is  of  cour-e  a  very  rough 
statement  of  what  was  the  effect  of  their 
doctrines. 

4082.  Do  you  believe  the  old  school  of 
economists  did  teach  that  man's  duty  was  to 
get  rich  ?  — I  really  must  ask  you  to  breik  that 
question  up.  There  were  a  gre-it  many  old 
economists.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  un- 
fair statement  to  make,  for  instance,  of  Nassau 
Senior  and  McCulloch. 

4083.  I  will  come  to  Nassau  Senior  presently 
as  an  individual.  Your  statement,  I  think,  was 
that  the  old  school  of  economists  taught  that  it 
was  man's  duty  to  get  rich.  Do  you  adhere 
to  tliat  statement  or  not  ? — I  say  that  certain  of 
the  economists  who  unfortunately  came  most 
prominently  into  public  view  did  in  effect  teach 
that  doctrine. 

4U84.  What  economists  ? — Of  course  I  am 
not  able  wiihout  any  books  or  anything  to  give 
any  specific  reference  to  any  specific  sentence ; 
but  I  am  giving  the  Commission  for  whatever  it 
is  worth,  my  own  view  of  what  was  actually 
learned  by  the  people  from  those  economists. 

4085.  But  as  you  speak  as  an  economist,  and 
as  your  opinion  is  therefore  likely  to  have  some 
authority,  nnd  as  if  true  it  would  have  a  very 
important  effect,  I  should  like  to  l<now  what 
economist  you  think  did  express  this  opinion? 
— I  have  already  said  that  I  think  the  general 
effect  of  the  teaching  of  McCulloch  and  of 
Nassau  Senior  was  to  that  effect. 
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4086.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  the  effect  of 
their  teaching  on  others  was,  I  asked  you 
whether  they  expressed  that  opinion  V— 1  have 
ah-eady  said  that  I  cannot  remember  at  this 
moment  or  cite  any  sentence  which  I  could  give 
you.     I  have  not  the  books. 

4087.  I  have  read  most' of  their  writings,  and 
I  may  say  that  I  think  I  have  not  come  across 
a  single  sentence  that  admits  of  that  construc- 
tion   ?— That    is    interesting    rebutting 

evidence  which  the  Commission  will  doubtless 
be  glad  to  have  from  you.  May  I  ask  you— I 
do  not  want,  of  course,  to  prescribe  the  questions, 
but  I  should  rather  be  glad  to  gi> c  an  explana- 
tion of,  or  to  explain  my  views  rather  than  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

4088.  I  was  going  on  to  ask  \  ou  whether  you 
would  be  surprised  by  a  statement  that  a  per- 
son who  iias  read  these  books  has  not  found  any 
statement  which  in  any  way  bears  out  your 
general  impression  ? — I  should  be  surprised. 

4089.  We  now  come  to  the  Factory  Acts. 
You  said,  I  think,  the  economists  opposed  the 
Factory  Act  ? — I  was  quoting,  if  I  may  say  so, 
from  Greville's  description  of  the  controversy 
which  was  caused  by  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  he 
said,  "All  the  political  economists  are  against 
it,  of  course."  One  would  not  wish  to  pin  him 
down  particularly  to  the  "  all,"  but  I  think  that 
may  be  taken  as  the  view  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  that  period. 

4090.  Do  you  know  in  what  sense  he  was 
using  the  words  '■  political  economists  "  there  ? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  interpret  Mr.  Greville. 

4091.  You  are  aware  that  when  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Mexico,  and  wanted  the  Mexicans  to 
give  up  their  gold  and  silver,  they  burned  them, 
because  they  would  not  say  where  their  gold  and 
silver  were,  and  because  they  should  be  converted 
to  the  Christian  rehgion  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that  interesting  fact. 

4092.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  that  action  was  the  result  of  the  teachings 
of  Christianity? — I  am  not  aware  even  of 
that. 

4093.  That  would  lie  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  I  beUeve,  to  the  action  of  certain  persons 
in  this  case  under  the  alleged  authority  of 
political  economists  ?—  This  would  be  interesting- 
evidence,  I  admit.  I  have  no  vie\\  on  the 
subject. 

4094  I  am  asking  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
you  think  that  would  be  the  case? — T  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  interesting  instance 
which  }  ou  gave. 

4095.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nassau 
Senior's  history  ? — Not  well  acquainted. 

4096.  Do  you  know  what  his  chief  occupation 
was  *? — No. 

4097.  Are  you  aware  of  a  celebrated  state- 
ment of  his  with  regard  to  the  accessibility  of 
political  economy  to  people  at  larixe  ? — I  do  not 
remember  what  statement  _yoa  ar^  nvj„  a,llaJiiig 
to. 

4098.  I  am  alluding  to  tl}e  statement  that 
while  in  all  other  sciences  a  man  required  to 
travel  long  before  he  reached  a  point  at  which  he 
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coul  1  express  i  confident  opinion,  in  political 
economy  he  had  only  to  walk  as  far  as  to  th^ 
end  of  his  garden,  and  then  he  found  himself 
quite  at  libertA-  to  express  an  opinion.  Do  you 
know  that  statement  ? — I  have  heard  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect,  an  opinion,  which,  I  believe, 
is  very  lai'gely  held  to  (his  day. 

4099.  And  arc  you  aware  that  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  about  effects  of  the  Factory 
Acts  on  profits  have  been  regarded  by  econo- 
mists as  a  proof  that  economic  doctrine  is  not 
quite  so  easily  to  be  mastered  ? — It  has  always 
been  my  iiupression  from  reading  his  writings 
t'lat  they  were  an  instance  of  that. 

4100.  Ought  you  not  therefore  to  regard 
Nassau  Senior's  declarations  as  tc  the  Factory 
Acts  as  opinions  of  a  man  who  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative economist  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  say  that  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  was  not  an 
economist. 

4101.  Is  there  any  other  recognised  economist 
who  spoke  against  the  Factoiy  Acts? — I  have  in 
my  possession  an  extremely  virulent  article 
fro 
same  effect. 

4102.  Would  you  regard  Miss  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  as  a  recognised  authority  ? — Miss  Harriet 
Maitineau  Wiis  the  source  from  whom  a  large 
numljer  of  the  people  of  England  derived  their 
economic  teaching,  and  still  derive  it. 

4103.  Are  you  aware  that  Miss  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  said  that,  when  she  wrote  her  tales,  she 
would  not  read  beyond  the  chapter  which  she 
Wiis  going  to  illustrate,  for  fe  ir  she  should  get 
her  mind  con%sed  ?  —It  is  an  incident  in  Miss 
Martineau's  life  which  I 
remember. 

41  Of.  Are  you  justified,  therefore,  when  I  ask 
you  what  economists  of  position  condemned  the 
Factory  Acts,  in  quoting  Miss  Martineau  as  an 
instance  ? — I  would  rather  leave  that  for  you  to 
decide. 

4105.  Putting  aside  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  and 
Miss  Hairiet  Martineau,  can  you  mention  any 
other  economist  who  attacked  the  Factory  Acts  ? 
—  I  am  strongly  under  the  imprcision  that  Mr. 
McCulloch  opposed  the  Factory  Acts.  Had  I 
known  that  the  Commission  were  going  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  ecou'imic  feeling  in  the 
year  1840,  I  would  have  come  down  better  pre- 
pared;  but  I  in  my  ignorance  rather  thought 
that  was  outside  the  scope  of  this  reference. 

4106.  I  am  referring  to  this  point  merely, 
because  so  much  of  the  evidence  you  have  given 
has  been  devoted  to  indicating  that  the  econo- 
mists have  rather  been  behind  the  age  ? — Per- 
haps I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  opinion  among  the  econo- 
mists, but  if  Professor  Marshall  wishes  to  sug- 
gest there  has  not  been  any  change,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  withdraw  that  statement. 

4107.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  has  not 
boon  any  change  ? — Then  I  do  not  understand 
you  to  contradict  my  statement. 

4108.  I  think  you  said  that  Mill  held  that 
the  only  businesses  in  which  joint  stock  com- 
panies could  succeed  were  those  of  banking  and 
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insurance  ? — No,  excuse  me.  I  said,  or  meant  to 
say,  that  he  indicated  those  as  the  chief  probable 
instances  in  which  joint  stock  enterprises  could 
succeed,  and  I  pointed  out  that  joint  stock  en- 
terprises had  now  flowed  over  successively  into 
innumeralile  other  instances  Therefore  I  wished 
not  to  specify  to  what  departments  of  industry 
other  forms  of  collective  action  might  be  succes- 
sively applied. 

4109.  Was  it  not  pointed  out  long  before 
Mill  that  banking  and  insurance  were  the  two 
businesses  in  which  publicity  was  of  primary 
importance  ? — You  are  such  an  authority  on 
economics  that  I  should  not  wish  to  correct 
that. 

4110.  Is  not  that  trvie  ? — I  would  ac.pt  it 
on  your  authority. 

4111.  Is  it  not  true  that  banking  and  in- 
surance are  businesses  in  which  publicity  is  of 
special  importance  ? — I  accept  your  authority. 

4112.  Is  it  not  more  possible  for  a  banking  or 
an  insurance  sotdety  to  do  a  large  business  under 
joint  stock  management  than  under  any  other  ? — 
I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  banking,  but  I 
believe  there  are  some  private  banks  btill  sur- 
viving in  the  city  of  London  who  do  a  con>ideral3le 
amount  of  business. 

4113.  But  their  number  is  diminishing  ? — I 
balieve  their  number  has  been  diminishing. 

4114.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mill's 
writings  ? — Somewhat,  yes. 

4115.  Have  you  read  Ijis  chapter  on  joint 
stock  companies  ? — I  think  I  must  have  done. 

4116.  Are  you  aware  that  he  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies in  every  direction  ? — I  have  not  that 
recollection,  but  all  I  say  is  that  it  is  not  any 
contradiction  to  my  statement 

4117-8.  1  understood  it  to  be  a  contradiction 
of  what  you  had  said. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
I  think  what  you  said  was  that  Mill 
said  that  banking  and  insurance  were  best 
adapted  to  joint  stock  enterprise  ? — I  used  the 
instance  merely  as  an  instance  of  no  importance, 
as  a  reason  why  one  would  be  sorry  to  prophesy 
as  to  what  industries  other  forms  of  collective 
control  could  or  could  not  be  applied. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4119.  With  regard  to  the  Factoiy  Acts,  I 
think  I  understood  you  to  argue  that  economists 
had  opposed  the  Factory  Acts,  and  were  proved 
to  be  wrong  ? — That  was  my  impression. 

4120.  And  that  the  o\  position  to  an  eight 
hours  law  was  likely  to  prove  wrong  in  the  same 
^ay  ? — No.  I  said  economists  were  singularly 
shy  of  committing  themselves  to  an  opposition 
to  an  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

4121.  But  did  you  not  also  say  that  the  prin- 
tjiple  of  the  Factory  Acts  were  similar  to  those 
of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  ?— i;eally  it  depends  upon 
wha^  Eight  Hours  Bill.  I  suggested  th'it  the 
regulation  and  the  shortening  of  tlie  hours  of 
labour  was  an  extension  of  the  existing  prin- 
ciple already  applied  in  the  Factory  Acts. 
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4122.  Is  there  not  a  fundamental  ciifferenco 
in  principle  between  the  Factory  Acts  and  the 
reduction  of  the  work  to  eight  hours  ? — It  is  not 
my  opinion. 

4123.  Take  Mill'.s  statement,  for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  Fact'  ry  Acts,  "  Freedom  of  con- 
"  tract  in  the  case  of  children  is  but  aiiotlier 
"  word  for  freedom  of  coercion  ? — May  i  .Msk 
whether  you  are  under  the  impi.?ssion  that  the 
existing  Factory  Acts  apply  to  children  only  ; 
does  your  question  rest  on  that  assumption  ? 

4124.  No,  my  question  does  not  re!<t  on  that 
assumpt  on.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant lo  observe  that  freedom  of  contract  in  the 
c  ise  of  childien  is  but  another  word  ibr  freedom 
of  coercion  ? — I  do  very  strongly. 

4125.  And  does  not  the  Act  apply  directly 
only  to  women  and  cliildren  ? — No, 

4126.  Does  not  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  limiis 
the  hours  of  labour,  apply  directly  only  to 
women  and  children  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  applies 
to  adult  men  in  nil  sorts  of  other  particulars 

4127.  We  ai-e  now  tidking  about  the  hour.-j  of 
labour.  Was  not  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  women,  defended  ou  the  same  ground  ? — I  ;,m 
not  aware.  It  was  del'ended  on  so  many 
grounds. 

4128.  Does  not  Mill  argue  that  women  ought 
to  be  free  from  control  b}^  their  husbands  ;  but 
that  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  control  of 
their  husbands  the  Factory  Act  ought  to  apply 
to  them  for  the  same  reason  as  to  children  ? — ■ 
I  remember  that  he  does. 

4129.  Is  it  not  true  with  regard  to  women 
and  children  that  if  their  hours  of  labour  are 
shortened  their  leisure  is  sure  to  be  used  for 
the  pubhc  benefit? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that. 

4130.  is  it  not  true  that  the  hours  the 
children  are  free  from  the  factory  are  spent  in 
school,  or  in  sleep,  or  in  play  ? — Reallj'^  I  am 
not  ab'e  to  say  how  children  occupy  their  hours. 
They  occupy  their  hours  so  very  differently, 
such  children  as  I  am  acquainted  with. 

4131.  Do  not  they  occupy  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  likely  to  be  healthier  and 
stronger  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  am  no 
special  authority  in  these  points. 

4132.  >\nd  women,  when  set  free  from  facto- 
ries after  lOA  hours,  are  likely  to  attend  to  their 
domestic  duti<«? — I  should  say  it  depended  on 
the  woman.     I  do  not  know. 

4133.  And  is  not  one  of  the  great  argumenla 
against  the  rapid  dimitiution  in  the  hours  of 
labour  of  adult  men  that  it  is  not  perfectly 
certain  that  they  have  yet  learned  how  to  use 
leisure  well  I — I  believe  that  argument  has  been 
used. 

4134.  Do  you  consider  it  an  important  one  ? — 
It  all  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  v/ord 
rapid,  and  the  class  t'l  which  it  is  applied.  I  do 
not  think  any  general  answer  can  be  piven 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  workers. 

413o.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
Government  was,  I  think  you  have  said,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  ?;^That  is  my  opinion 
from  reading. 
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4136.  Therefore  it  was  reasonable  for  econo- 
mists to  opposj  legislation,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  likely  to  be  class  legislation  ? — I  think 
that  that  was  the  motive  which  dominated 
largely  a  number  of  reformers  of  that  time. 

4137.  May  it  not  be  true  that  the  change  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  socialism  has  been 
a  gradual  variati<m,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  fact  that  now  lecjisbition  is  not  likely  to  be 
class  legislation  againsb  the  people  ?— That  is 
my  case. 

4138.  But  is  that  quite  consistent  with  your 
implying  that  economists  have  changed  their 
position  ? — I  really  cannot  judge.  I  am  quite 
■willing  to  withdraw  the  statement  that  econo- 
mists have  changed  their  position  if  you  imply 
that  they  have  not. 

4139.  I  do  not  imply  that  they  have  not 
changed  tlieir  position  at  all,  but  have  you  not 
implied  that  they  have  changed  their  position 
fundamentally  ? — I  should  have  thought  a  great 
number  had.  I  did  not  say  that  all  economists 
had. 

4140.  Have  j^ou  not  implied  that  the  economists 
of  this  generation  hold  a  fundamentally  difierent 
position  from  that  held  by  economists  50  years 
ago  ? — I  think  I  would  sny  as  much  as  that,  but 
it  depends  upon  your  deHnition  of  " funda- 
mental." 

4141.  Have  you  allowed  at  all  for  the  fact 
that  this  Government  legislation  was  less  likely 
to  be  class  legislation  ? — I  havn  included  that 
in  my  answei'. 

4142.  You  have  spoken  a  great  deal  about 
municipal  tramways  and  gasworks  and  so  on, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4143.  And  about  gasworks  and  tnimways 
owned  by  the  municipalities  ? — Yes. 

4144.  Are  you  sui-e  that  any  such  things 
exist  ? — I  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  your 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  if  you  think  that  no 
such  things  do. 

411-5.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  gasworks  or 
tramways  owned  by  the  municipality  ?  —  I 
thought  that  was  the  case  in  Manchester. 

4 1 46.  Are  you  sure  they  have  not  borrowed  ? 
— I  am  sure  they  have  not  borrowed  the  gas- 
works or  the  tramways. 

4147.  Where  did  they  get  the  money  from  ? 
— Th\t  is  another  question.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  Man  -hester  tramways  belong  to  the 
Manchester  Cojporation,  and  the  Manchester  gas- 
works belong  to  the  Corporation,  and  that  they 
are  the  legal  owners  of  them. 

4148.  Bub  how  did  they  get  the  means  of 
obtaining  them  ? — I  do  not  know. 

4149.  Did  they  not  borrow  them  ? — I  really 
do  not  know.     I  believe  they  have  a  debt. 

4150.  I  musn  rather  press  this  question? — If 
you  will  explain  what  you  are  driving  at,  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is 
on  the  subject,  or  give  you  the  information  for 
which  you  are  asking  me. 

4151.  I  am  asking  a  definite  question.  How 
did  ihe  municipality  obtain  the  money  which 
they  obtained  ? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  come 
prepared  with  the  answer  in  this  case.     I  should 
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have  been  glad  to  have  looked  it  up,  if  I  had 
known   the  Commission  would  want  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4152.  Is  there  any  dilBculty  ?  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  Manchester  Corporation  owe  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  someboi.Jy  or  another  in 
respect  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  gasworks  ? 
— Quite  so.  If  that  question  had  been  asked 
me,  I  should  have  been  quite  willing  to  answer 
it.  If  Professor  Marshall  wishes  any  further 
information,  I  should  be  glad  to  give  it  if  it  is  iu 
my  power. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4153.  Will  you  make  the  statement  in  your 
own  words  ?— I  believe  the  piece  of  information 
which  you  desire  I  should  give  the  Commission 
is  that  town  councils  have  borrowed  sums  of 
money.  I  should  not  have  thought  myself  of 
giving  that  information  to  the  Commission. 
But  I  gladly  do  so  at  your  request. 

41 .54.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  you  what  property 
was  owned  by  public  authorities  some  50  years 
ago,  and  what  property  there  is  now  ? — And  I 
told  him  I  could  not  answer. 

4155.  Butperhapsyou  can  answer  certaingene- 
ral  questions.  The  property  standing  in  the  name 
of  public  authorities  consists  in  modern  times  to 
a  great  extent  in  tramways,  gas  works,  water- 
works, and  so  on ;  but  is  not  a  much  larger  part 
the  roads  and  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion ?— I  am  sorry  I  have  no  figures  at  hand  as 
to  how  much  thei-e  is.  The  Commission  can 
obtain  that  from  the  Blue  Books. 

41.56.  But  you  agree  tliat  the  roads  of  the 
country  are  probably  a  very  important  property  ? 
— I  can  form  no  idea  of  what  proportion.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  that  information  if  the  Com- 
mission wants  it.     It  is  in  the  Blue  Books. 

4157.  You  think  that  the  roads  are  an  impor- 
tant property  ? — 1  think  they  are  important,  yes. 

4158.  And  is  it  not  true  tliat  about  40  or  50 
years  ago  a  great  deal  of  property  was  owned  by 
the  community  without  the  need  of  having  to 
borrow  money  from  private  sources  to  purchase 
it  ? — I  believe  it  was  so. 

4159.  Are  you  sure  then  on  the  whole  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  collective  property  in 
the  last  40  years  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
increase  in  private  property? — Really,  if  in- 
formation is  desired  on  that  point,  1  can  only 
refer  to  Mr.  GiflPen.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  give  any  information 
that  I  have,  or  to  explain  my  position  in  any 
way ;  but  I  cannot  give  any  information  which  I 
do  not  possess,  and  on  which  I  am  not  an 
authority. 

4160.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  whether  you 
are  sure  that  the  statement  which  you  made  was 
correct  ?— The  interesting  facts  which  you  have 
given  or  suggested  as  rebutting  evidence  would 
of  course  make  me  doubt  it. 

4161.  That  which  passes  as  municipal  pro- 
perty— gasworks,   waterworks,    and    so   on — is 
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obtained  by  capital  borrowed  from  individual 
savings,  is  not  that  so  ? — It  may  be  so.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

4162.  In  forecasting  the  probable  influence  of 
collectivism  on  industrial  progress,  is  it  not 
important  to  recollect  those  agencies  of  indus- 
trial progress  which  have  been  collectivised  in 
recent  years  are  not  the  property  of  the  respec- 
tive corporations,  because  there  is  a  mortgage 
on  them  ? — I  defer  to  your  statement ;  but  I 
should  not  put  it  in  that  way.  If  there  is  any 
point  connected  with  it  on  which  I  can  give 
information  to  the  Commission  I  should  be  glad 
to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  really  know  what  I  can 
add  to  your  statement. 

4163.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  adop- 
tion of  collectivism  would  be  likely  to  retard 
the  growth  of  those  mechanical  appliances  on 
which  industrial  progress  is  dependent  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

4164.  Why  ? — I  suggest  that  if  I  had  said 
that  I  thought  it  would  retard  them  I  might 
have  been  asked  why ;  but  if  I  suggest  no  change 
would  take  place,  it  is  surely  for  any  other 
witness  to  say  why  it  would  take  place. 

4165.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
motives  for  saving  might  be  diminished  ? — It  is 
of  course  conceivable,  but  not  probable. 

4166.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  probable  ? — No ; 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  motives  for  saving 
would  be  increased. 

4167.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  individualistic  motives 
as  a  lever  by  which  capital  can  be  accumulated 
that  municipalities  have  had  to  borrow  from 
private  concerns  means  of  purchasing  busi- 
nesses ?— It  appears  to  me  that  your  statement 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
collectivism  increases  savings. 

4168.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  illus- 
trates it  ? — If  you  did  not  mean  it  to  illustrate 
that,  I  will  withdraw  the  statement. 

4169.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  can 
come  to-morrow  ? — 1  should  be  delighted  to  come 
to-morrow  at  considerable  inconvenience  in  order 
to  give  any  information  to  the  Commission,  but 
I  must  venture  to  ask  to  be  excused  from  debat- 
ing these  things.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
debate  the  matter  with  any  Commissioner  at  a 
proper  time,  but  I  cannot  presume  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Commission  by  debating  ques- 
tions and  answers.  I  am  prepared  to  give  any 
information  in  my  power,  but  not  to  debate  or 
argue. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

4170.  Do  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  you 
may  be  excused  from  answering  argumentative 
questions  f — Not  at  all.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  answer  any  questions  which  are  aimed  at 
clearing  up  any  points  of  difficulty,  and  I  should 
be  delighted  to  debate  if  it  is  depired  ;  but  then 
I  must  venture  to  debate  in  my  own  way. 


-Mr.  Courtney. 

4171.  Let  me  take  an  illustration.  You  are 
in  favour  of  increasing  the  scope  of  municipal 
action,  especially  in  taking  over  gasworks,  we 
will  say  ? — Yes.  ' 

4172.  Now  you  may  have  questions  ad- 
dressed to  you  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  adduced 
from  that  experience  1 — Yes. 

4173.  And  you  would  not  refuse  to  answer 
such  questions  ? — So  far  as  they  are  within  my 
knowledge. 

4174.  And  so  with  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
position you  make,  you  do  not  intend  to  decline 
to  answer  questions  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
such  proposal  ? — I  would  not  decline  at  all ;  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

4175.  The  Commission  can  only  discharge  its 
duties  after  hearing  your  reasons  ?— If  any 
Commissioner  wishes  to  hear  my  reasons,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  give  them  so  far  as 
I  can. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

4176.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  paid  attention  to  the  history  of  attempts 
at  organising  industry  by  communities,  and  the 
comparative  results  in  regard  to  the  same  kind 
of  work  imdertaken  by  public  departments  and 
by  private  enterprise '? — I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  any  information  which 
would  be  useful  to  t^he  Commission. 

4177.  You  have  not  studied,  for  example,  the 
history  of  the  national  workshops  established 
in  Paris  in  1848  ?  —  No,  because  I  regard 
them  as  quite  on  another  plane  from  any  pro- 
posals for  public  organisation  of  public  services. 
Peril  aps  I  might  explain  that  -when  a  town 
council  takes  over  gasworks  or  starts  a  gasworks, 
its  object  in  doing  so  is  to  supply  ^as.  But 
when  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  were  started,  the 
object  was  not  to  do  anything  in  particular,  but 
to  furni.h  ■.  ork.  Now,  I  regard  these  two 
things  as  ou  entirely  different  planes.  The  first 
is  a  branch  of  what  I  should  call  the  collective 
organisation  of  public  services ;  the  other  is  a 
branch  of  the  Poor  Law.  That  particular  in 
stance  was  a  singularly  ill-advised  and  ill 
managed  branch  of  poor  law  administration. 

4178.  May  we  take  it  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  public  authorities  making  work 
for  work's  sake,  employing  people  merely 
because  they  are  unemployed  ? — I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  or  in  Ireland  or  India 
was  wrong.  It  is  a  question  of  poor  law 
administration  in  my  view.  A  wise  and  humane 
provision  for  persons  whom  we  cannot  allow 
to  starve,  and  whom  we  ought  notto  demoralise. 

4179.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Tom  Mann  gave  in  his  evidence 
yesterday,  that  the  employment  of  those  wlio 
are  now  unemployed  would  be,  in  consequence 
of  the  sh  rtening  of  hours,  to  increase  demand 
and  general  prosperity  ? — I  did  not  hear  enough 
of  Mr.  Mann's  evidence  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  it. 
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Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 

4180.  I  am  not  taking  it  as  Mr.  Mann's 
opinion  in  particular,  but  I  understand  you  do 
not  approve  of  shortening  the  hours  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  more 
people,  and  thereby  creating  a  fresh  consuming 
power,  and  a  fresh  demand  for  commodities  ? 
— I  think  one  of  the  results  of  shortening  the 
hours  would  be  to  transfer  workers  from  various 
casual  and  irregular  industries  to  certain  per- 
manent organised  industries,  where  a  shortening 
of  hours  is  almost  necessarily  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  staff.  I  allude,  for  instance,  to 
such  a  case  as  a  tramway  or  to  railway  servants, 
and  in  those  cases  I  think  the  absorption  so  far 
as  it  is  an  absorption  of  those  casual  workers 
into  a  better  disciplined  industry  would  be  a 
clear  and  a  very  large  gain.  But  on  that  point, 
of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  positive 
evidence  from  the  railway  companies  who  have 
actually  done  it  by  their  recent  shortening  of 
hours. 

4181.  Now  to  take  some  instance  where 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  is  done  by 
a  State  or  a  public  department,  and  by  private 
enterprise.  You  are  aware  that  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  work  is  done  by  the  Government 
itself  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co.  at 
Elswick  ?— Yes. 

4182.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  whether 
the  work  is  more  efficiently  done  at  Woolwich 
or  at  Elswick  ? — All  my  inquiries  go  to  show 
that  Woolwich  is  more  satisfactory,  but  I  have 
no  special  knowledge  on  the  point. 

4183.  Is  that  what  the  people  say  at  Wool- 
wich ? — Certainly,  what  the  workmen  say. 

4184.  I  am  not  referring  to  conditions  as  to 
wages,  &c.,  but  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
work  turned  out '? — Yes,  the  workmen  say  so. 

418.5.  If  the  work  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  were 
much  better  than  the  work  at  E'swick,  do  you 
think  the  War  Department  would  go  on  ordering 
giiDS  and  other  warlike  stores  in  great,  quantities 
from  Elswick  ? — I  do  not  doubt  you  have  not 
overlooked  the  fact  th;it  other  considerations  are 
involved  in  favour  of  giving  some  of  this  work 
to  private  enterprise,  therefore  I  think  your 
question  falls  to  the  ground. 

4186.  You  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work 
done  at  Woolwich  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
work  done  at  Elswick  ? — I  am  informed  so. 

4187.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  not  good 
work,  or  that  it  is  less  good  work  than  the  work 
at  Armstrong,  MitehelT  &  Co.'s,  but  you  have 
been  informed,  you  say,  that  it  is  better  ? — That 
it  is  better. 

4188.  Now  as  regards  railways,  can  you 
make  any  comparison  between  tlie  success  of 
railways  when  managed  by  private  enterprise 
and  when  managed  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

4189.  You  know  that  considerable  parts  of 
the  Geriran  railways  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  in  recent  times  ? — And  I  believe  the 
German  Government  is  very  well  satisfied. 

4190.  Do  you  believe  that  the  German  public 
are  verj'  well  satisfied  .' — I  believe  so,  they  get 
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the  railways  they  want  for  the  purposes  they 
want  them. 

4191.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in 
speed  or  safety  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

4192.  Or  any  reduction  of  fares  ? — I  jiave  no 
knowledge,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

4193.  Or  is  the  service  in  any  way  better?—- 
I  do  not  know. 

4194.  Have  you  heard  that  one  of  the  first 
thi'igs  which  happened  after  the  North-German 
railways  were  taken  over  by  the  Government 
was  that  the  principal  express  train  between 
Berlin  antl  Hamburg  was  made  slower*  ? — That 
is  an  interesting  piece  of  evidt-nce,  but  I  must 
presume  that  the  German  people  desired  it  to  be 
so. 

4196.  Of  course  the  German  people  desired  to 
take  over  the  railways,  or  they  would  not  have 
done  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
wise.  Now,  as  regards  competition,  of  course 
your  idea,  or  principle,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
of  railwajr  management  would  abolish  competi- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  follows, 
but  1  shoidd  be  prepared  to  admit  that. 

4196.  Is  there  more  competition  between  (he 
railways  in  the  north  or  between  the  railways 
in  the  south  of  Kngland  ? — I  think  there  is  more 
competition  in  the  north. 

4197.  Is  the  railway  service  on  the  whole 
better  in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south  ? — En  the  north.  I  do  not  know 
what  your  questions  are  directed  to,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  say  that  a  monopoly  in  private 
hands  uninfluenced  by  competition  is  better 
than  a  partial  monopoly. 

4198.  Do  you  consider  that  the  existing 
railways  are  monopolies  in  private  hands  ? — 
Yes. 

4199.  Are  they  not  surrounded  by  a  great 
deal  of  State  regulation  ?  —  Yes,  certainly ;  in 
that  sense  there  is  a  good  deal  of  State  regula- 
tion. 

4200.  I  think  you  may  take  it  as  a  notorious 
fact  that  in  the  north  of  England,  where  there 
is  much  more  competition  between  rival  com- 
panies than  in  the  south,  the  railway  service  is 
decidedly  better  than  in  the  south,  where  the 
railways  are  practically  monopolies  in  their 
respective  districts  ? — That  is  an  interesting 
statement. 

4201.  I  think  it  is  interesting.  You  said 
something  about  taxes  on  land  being  principally 
taxes  on  rent.  I  think  you  said  the  tax  on 
rent  is  almost  the  only  form  of  taxation  now  a 
days  on  land  ? — I  did  say  so,  yes. 

4202.  Does  that  apply  to  Schedule  A.  of  the 
income  tax  ? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

4203.  Do  you  consider  Schedule  A.  to  be  a 
tax  on  rent  ? — Yes. 


*  "Tills  (tliC  BoiTn-Hiimburg  express)  is  a  very  fine 
train,  the  j-esult  of  severe  competition  which  used  to  exist,  vid 
Uelzen.  When  the  Berlin -Hamburg  Railway  existed  as  a, 
private  company,  the  train  was  even  fuster."  (Foxwell  and 
Farrer,  Express  Trains,  English  and  Foreign.  Lond.  IS89, 
p.  12.3.)— F.P. 
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4204.  Is  it  not  a  tax  on  the  gross  value  ? — 
But  it  is  proportionate  to  the  rent. 

4205.  Is  not  the  nominal  annual  value  rather 
a  conventional  means  of  assessing  the  gross 
value  ? — ^Yes. 

4206.  Still  you  consider  Schedule  A.  to  be  a 
tax  upon  rent  ? — Yes. 

4207.  You  think  mxmicipaiities  and  other 
public  bodies  should  undertake  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  land  ? — When  desirable  and 
convenient  and  practicable. 

4208.  But  is  it  not  part  of  your  principle 
that  it  is  generally  found  desirable  and  con- 
venient ? — That  they  should  undertake  the 
management  of  land  vpherever  they  can  do  so. 

4209.  Will  it  not  follow  from  your  jirinciples 
that  a  corporation  should  farm  its  land  by  a  bailiff 
rather  than  let  it  to  a  tenant  ?  —  It  would 
generally  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  t.he  public  spirit  oF  the  council, 
all  of  which  are  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

4210.  I  do  not  mean  that  to  apply  merely  to 
municipal  corporations.  I  suppose  you  would 
admit  that  the  colleges  in  our  universities  are 
indifferently  honest  bodies  ? — I  should  say 
indifferently  honest. 

4211.  And  that  they  desire,  in  each  case,  to 
administer  their  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity  for  which  they  are  trustees  ? — I  give 
them  all  credit  for  wishing  to  do  so. 

4212.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  rather  curious 
that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  a  college 
administering  its  estates  is  not  to  have  farms 
thrown  upon  its  hands  ? — I  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely probable.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  colleges  and  universities. 
I  should  say  they  are  exercising  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  not  themselves  managing  their  own 
farms. 

4213.  The  governing  body  has  generally  at 
its  service  a  capable  man  of  business,  namely, 
the  bursar  of  the  college,  who  is  chosen  for  his 
ability  to  manage  land?—  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  question  the  advisability  of  the  colleges 
letting  their  farms  out  to  tenants. 

4214.  You  do  not  think  in  the  present  state 
of  things  that  it  is  necessarily  unwise  for  cor- 
porations or  municipalities  to  let  land  to 
tenants,  rather  than  to  farm  it  themselves  ? — 
It  depends  upon  their  capacity  for  business. 

4215.  Now,  I  have  only  one  other  question 
to  ask.     I  am   not  sure  whether  these  are  your 
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own  words  or  not,  Ijut  in  this  summary  I  find 
this  sentence  :  "  Human  nature  is  not  the  fixed 
"  quantity  many  believe  it  to  be.  Compare 
"  the  enterprising  New  Englander  with  the 
'■'  native  of  Bengal  or  the  member  of  a  Russian 
"  commune  "  ? — That  is  not  a  statement  by  me, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force 
in  it. 

4216.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  enterprising  New  Englander 
lives  are,  on  the  whole,  individualistic  condi- 
tions ? — That  is  so. 

4217.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
under   which    the    native    of    Bengal    or    the 
Russian  peasant  lives  are  comparatively  com 
munistic      institutions  ?  —  But    they    are    not 
democratic. 

4218.  I  say  nothing  about  democratic,  but 
they  are  collectivist  as  distinct  from  indi- 
vidualist ?  —  I  should  be  very  loth  to  assert 
the  superiority  of  collectivist  institutions  not 
accompanied  by  democrac3^ 

4219.  But  the  enterpr'sing  New  Englander  is 
ethnologically  of  the  same  race,  though  at  many- 
removes,  as  the  less  enterprising  native  of 
Bengal,  and  the  equally  unenterprising  Russian 
peasant  ? — Indeed. 

4220.  We  may  take  it  as  a  fact  admitted 
by  ethnologists  that  there  is  a  community  of 
race  between  them  ! —  I  accept  that  on  your 
assurance. 

4221.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  then 
that  the  difference  in  point  of  enterprise  between 
the  New  Englander  and  the  Bengalese  or  the 
Russian  may  be  due,  not  to  any  difference  of 
race,  but  to  the  New  Englander  having  lived 
for  many  generations  under  individualistic 
conditions,  while  the  Bengalese  and  the  Russian 
have  lived  under  communistic  conditions  ? —  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  make  any  such  assump- 
tion. I  think  the  causes  are  much  too  compli- 
cated and  intermixed,  to  warrant  anyone  in 
saying  what  the  difference  between  the  Yankee 
and  the  Bengalese  is  due  to. 

4222.  You  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  individualist  conditions  under  which  the 
Yankee  and  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  some 
generations  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
being  more  enterprising  ? — Pardon  me,  I  did 
not  say  that.  The  causes,  I  say,  are  so  inter- 
mixed that  that  may  be  one  of  them. 

4223.  You  admit  it  may  be  one  of  them  ? — It 
is  conceivable. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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J 


Joint  Secretaries. 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb  re-called  and  further  examined. 


'  {The  witness.)  If  the  Commission  will  pardon 
me  just  for  one  minute,  I  feel  that  I  owe  an 
apology  to  the  Commission  for  what  I  am 
afraid  was  a  serious  lack  of  courtesy  yesterday. 
I  have  been  suffering  from  sleeplessness,  and  I 
wish  very  earnestly  to  apologise  for  what  I  am 
sure  was  a  falling  off  of  courtesy  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  especially  to  some  members  of  it. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4224.  I  believe  you  take  a  moderate  posi- 
tion as  to  the  requirements  of  an  eight  hours 
la^v,  and  think  it  should  not  be  a  very  rigid 
law  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  would  prefer  to  say  that 
I  am  very  anxious  that  any  law  that  should  be 
passed  should  jirove  to  be  quite  practicable  in 
application,  and  I  feel  that  no  law  which 
would  be  perfectly  rigid  and  universal  could 
be  practically  carried  out. 

4225.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  railway 
manager  that  the  law  would  be  unworkable, 
because  if  a  train  were  snowed  up,  or  stopped 
by  an  accident  or  fog,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
relieve  the  engine-driver  at  the  end  of  his  eight 
hours.  I  suppose  you  would  not  consider  that 
a  difficulty  under  a  law  such  as  you  propose  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  important  that 
any  law  should  have  some  kind  of  provision  for 
such  exceptions  as  that.  I  think  there  is  a 
precedent  in  the  Austrian  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  in  mines,  where  there  is  an  actual 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  snow,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  some  such  provision  as  that 
ought  to  be  made  in  any  law. 

4226.  I  think  you  also  take  a  moderate 
position  as  to  the  effects  that  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  shortenings  of  the  houis  of  labour 
in  the  past,  holding  that  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  attribute  all  the  benefits  that  have  fol- 
lowed these  shortenings  of  hours  to  that 
shortening  ? — I  think  tliat  is  very  important  ; 
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that  in  no  case  can  any  single  cause  be  given 
as  the  origin  of  the  benefits. 

4227-8.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think 
that  these  two  elements  of  moderateness  in  your 
book  on  the  eight  hours  day  have  contributed 
much  to  the  seivice  which  it  has  rendered,  and 
I  find  myself  in  agreement,  both  in  reasoning 
and  sympathy,  with  much  that  there  is  in  every 
chapter.  As,  however,  this  is  not  the  examina- 
tion-in-chief, you  will  understand  that  my 
questions  will  be  directed  to  those  points  on 
which  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  ? — Yes. 

4229.  I  first  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 
as  to  whether  you  have  quite  sufficiently  acted 
upon  your  principle  of  not  attributing  to 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  favourable 
economic  conditions  that  may  be  probably 
ascribed,  in  part  at  least,  to  other  causes.  I  v.-ill 
first  ask  j  ou  with  regard  to  Victoria.  Turning 
to  page  101  of  that  book,*  you  say  there, "  In  Vic- 
"  toria  the  reduction  in  1856  of  the  hours  of 
"  labour  of  the  skilled  artisans  to  eight  per 
"  day  was  not  accompanied  by  any  fall  in 
"  wages.  The  continued  prosperity  of  the 
"  capitalist  interest  in  this  wealthy  colony 
"  indicates  that  the  eight  hours'  day  has  not 
"  spelt  ruin '"  ;  and  in  a  note  you  answer 
Mr.  Charles  Fairfield's  argument,  "  that,  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  its  Socialistic  legislation,  Victoria  is 
"  virtually  insolvent."  Do  you  know  what  the 
wages  in  Victoria  were  before  the  introduction 
of  the  eight  hours'  day  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  1 
do  not ;  but,  of  course,  as  it  was  at  the  period 
of  what  one  may  call  the  gold  fever,  the  wages 
were  very  high. 

42.30.  Thirty  shillings  a  day,  I  think,  for 
artisans  ? — I  have  heard  statements  to  that  effect 
in  particular  cases. 

*  "  The  Eight  Hours'  Day,"  by  Sidney  Webb  and  Harold  Cox. 
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4231.  Do  not  tbe  special  a.pologists  of  the 
eight  hours'  day  in  Victoria  have  to  argue  that 
though  money  wages  have  fallen,  yet  tliat  the 
prices  of  commudities  have  fallen  more  in  pro- 
portion, so  that  real  wages  have  rather  risen  ? — I 
believe  they  do  argue  that,  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  with  exactly  how  much  justice.  I  may  say 
that  my  reference  there  was  intended  to  be  to 
what  one  may  call  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  whole 
course  of  wages  since  1856  in  Victoria  is  of 
course  a  very  complicated  subject,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  say  what  effect  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour  had  had  upon  the  various 
changes  which  have  resulted  in  those  36  years. 

4232.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  passage  on 
page  101  again  you  will  see  that  you  are  bringing 
the  history  down  to  quite  recent  times  ? — Pardon 
me,  not  with  regard  to  wages,  but  with  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  I  draw  a  distinction 
in  deductive  argument  from  attempting  to  assert 
that  that  which  has  followed  a  change  has  been 
due  to  that  change,  and  pointing  out  that  a 
change  has  occurred  without  actual  injury 
following  it.  That  does  not  of  course  assert 
that  injury  might  not  be  caused  by  another  such 
change  in  other  circumstances. 

4233.  Taking  the  whole  com  se  of  Viotorian 
wages,  is  it  not  true  that  their  money  value  has 
fallen  nearly  as  fast  as  the  general  fall  of  prices, 
so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  prove  whether 
real  wages  in  Victoria  are  higher  or  lower  than 
they  were  30  years  ago  ? — I  believe  that  is  so, 
but  I  understand  that  the  hours  of  labour  in 
Victoria  in  the  staple  trades  have  not  varied 
during  those  30  years. 

4234.  Has  not  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
wao-es  in  England  been  increased  by  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  during  the  same  period  ? — I  agree 
with  Mr.  Giffen's  statement  to  that  effect  as  regai-ds 
the  lar^e  maj'^rity  of  industries,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  workers 
whose  condition,  comparing  class  with  the 
corresponding  class  of  50  years  ago,  has  not 
materially  impr -ved  at  all — but  that  does  not, 
of  course,  contradict  the  statement  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  t!ie  trades  the  wages  appear 
to  me  to  have  risen  to  quite  as  much  as  Mr. 
Giffen  states.  I  think  Mr.  Giffen's  statement 
went  first  to  money,  and  I  also  agree  with  him 
very  largely  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  relation 
of  purchasing  power. 

4235.  Is  not  the  argument  from  Victoria  that 
its  history  shows  that  "  the  continued  prosperity 
"  of  the  capitalist  interest  in  this  wealthy  country 
"  indicates  that  the  eight  hours'  day  does  not 
"  spell  ruin  "  ;  that  is,  I  think,  your  argument. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  wages  of  Australian  work- 
men are  to  a  very  large  extent  made  up  of 
borrowed  capital  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  a 
short  answer  to  that.  I  do  n  it  believe  that  in  the 
strict  sense,  wages  are  naid  oat  of  capital  at  all. 

4236.  I  did  not  mean  to  insist  on  any  technical 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  ;  I  meant  only 
to  ask  this:  have  there  not  been  very  large 
loans  contracted  by  the  Victorians  in  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity,  and  have  not 
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these  loans  been  spent  to  a  large  extent  upon 
hiring  labour  to  carry  out  productive  and  other 
works  ? — Certainly,  and  there  has  at  the  same 
time  been  a  large  emigration  to  Australia. 

4237.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  English 
working  people  might  get  very  good  wages, 
whether  they  work  ten  hours  or  eight  hours,  or 
six  hours,  or  even  if  they  tied  one  of  their  hands 
behind  them,  if  they  had  the  security  of  some 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  per  head  on 
which  they  could  borrow  capital  from  foreign 
countries,  spending  that  capital  in  hiring  them- 
selves out  at  high  wages  ? — That  is  an  extremely 
hypothetical  question.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  can 
answer  it  best  by  saying  that  I  believe  certain 
industries  which  are  strong  enough  to  combine, 
could  get  those  good  wageS;  but  that  other 
industries  which,  for  various  reasons,  are  not 
capable  of  protecting  their  economic  interests  by 
combination,  would  be  likely  to  suffer  con- 
siderably under  those  circumstances,  as  they  do 
now,  and  I  may  say  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  in  Victoria  that  they 
hive  suiFered — even  in  Victoria  itself. 

4238.  Do  you  not  think  that  every  class  of 
labour,  even  dock  labour,  might  get  high 
wages  if  every  individual  had  at  his  back  a 
thousand  or  two  of  acres  of  rich  ground  on 
which  he  could  borrow,  and  employ  the  money 
in  hiring  himself  out  at  high  wages  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  quite  see  your  point,  but  I  can 
answer  to  that  that,  of  course,  those  circum- 
stances would  have  a  very  favourable  effect 
upon  the  labour  market  everywhere. 

4239.  Have  not  the  suspicions,  too,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fairfield  and  others,  that  the  Victoria 
workpeople  have  been  trusting  too  much  to  bor- 
rowed capital  to  keep  their  wages  abnorinallyhigh 
for  very  short  hours  of  work — have  not  those 
anticipations  been  borne  out  by  the  events  that 
have  happened  since  you  wrote  this  book  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  I  am  aware 
that  there  has  been  more  or  less  what  one  may 
call  a  land  panic  in  Melbourne,  but  I  think  that 
has  happened  more  than  once  since  1850,  and 
I  should  venture  to  suggest  that  these  repeated 
commercial  crimes  in  Melbourne  are  due  to  more 
fundamental  causes  than  the  introduction  of 
the  eight  hours  daj'  in  1856,  or  than  the  high 
wages. 

4240.  Still  it  remains,  does  it  not,  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  capital  that  have 
been  lent  to  Victoria,  there  has  been  less  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  working  people  under  the 
eight  hours'  day  in  Victoria  than  in  England 
under  what  we  may  call  a  ten  hours'  day  ? — 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert  that,  but  also 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  I  should  be 
very  slow  to  even  hint  at  ascribing  any  such 
difference  in  progress,  if  it  exists,  to  the  ditference 
in  hours. 

4241.  I  am  not  quite  asking  you  to  go  so  far 
as  that,  but  merely  to  say  that  j»imd  facie  the 
history  of  Virtoria  is  rather  against  than  for 
the  proposition  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  does  not  prevent  a  rise  in  wages  ? — No, 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  that  length.     In  my 
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view  the  chief  economic  benefit  of  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour  is  in  the  effect  which  I, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  believe  it  ^vill  probably 
have  upon  what  I  may  call  the  standard  of 
life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  I  believe 
the  fundamental  prosperity  of  Australia  is 
largely  due  to  the  hjgh  standard  of  life  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  there  have  been 
able,  through  one  cause  and  another  to  obtain, 
and  I  think  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour  in  Australia  is  at  once  an  expression, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  a  partial  cause  of  this 
high  standard  of  life. 

4242.  Perhaps  we  may  pass  away  from  that 
subject,  and  take  another  historical  illustiation 
from  your  book.  On  page  97,  with  regard  to 
the  textile  industries,  and  on  page  99  with 
regard  to  the  masons,  you  contrast  wages  before 
1850  for  long  hours  with  wagrS  shortly  after 
1850  for  short  hours,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

4243,  I  think  you  have  not  explicitly  allowed 
anything   for    the    clearing   up  of  the   railway 
panic,  the  passing  away  of  the  potato  famine, 
the  settling  down  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  that 
was  shaking  all   thrones  in   1848   and  holding 
back  commercial  enterprise,  the  general  adoption 
of  free  trade,  the  large  opening   of  new  markets 
to  England   :n  consequence   of  the   1851    Exhi- 
bition, and  above  all,  the  large   influx   of  gold 
from  California  and  Australia  ? — I  should  admit 
that  if  that  instance   had    stood  alone  it  would 
have  be.n   open    to    that   criticism,  although  I 
have    ill    vv'ords    expressly    guarded,    in    brief, 
against  that  inference,  but  it   will  be   remem- 
bered that  those   instances  of  those   dates    are 
expressly  compared  and  contrasted  with  instances 
of  an  analogous  kind  from  all  the  dates  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  down  to  the  present  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  I  have  repeated  in  a  note  the 
warning  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  all  through 
the  chapter,   that  the    fallacy  of  post  hoc  ergo 
pro'pter  hoc  must  not  be   fallen  into  ;  and  I  have 
summed  up  by  saying  that  these  instances  can 
legitimately  be  quoted  in  disproof  <  f   the  argu- 
ment  that  a   reduction  of  the  hours   of  labour 
necessarily  implies  a  reduction  of  wages.     That  is 
to  say,  I  would  not  quote  them  as  an  argument 
proving  that  it  involves  an  increase   of  wages, 
but  I  think  those  i'acts  may  be  quotefl  against  the 
correspondingly  illegitimate,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
argument  on  the  other  side,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour  must  necessarily  be  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  wages. 

4244.  Yoa  have  got  just  to  the  point  I  wanted. 
Do  you  think  anybody  maintains  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labour  must  cause  a  fall  in 
wages  ?  Is  not  what  they  say,  that  a  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour  would  car.se  wagts  to  be 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would,  that  is,  make 
them  fall  fasier  if  they  would  otherwise  have 
fallen,  or  make  them  rise  slower  or  perhaps 
remain  stationary  if  they  would  otherwise  have 
risen ;  is  not  that  the  argument  ? — Tuac  is  the 
argument  of  reasonable  persons,  if  I  may  say  so, 
but  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  also  with 
the   arguments   ued   by  unreasonable   persons. 
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and  it  has  been  stated,  I  believe,  more  than  once, 
that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  must 
necessarily  cause  a  falling  oft"  in  tlie  wages 
earned. 

4245.  But  here  we  are  specially  concerned,  are 
we  not,  exclusively  concerned,  with  the  argu- 
ments that  are  put  forward  by  reasonable 
persons  on  either  side  of  this  controversy  ? — 
Certainlv,  in  this  room  ;  but,  of  course,  this  book 
from  which  you  are  quoting  was  written  to 
deal  also  with  the  arguments  of  unreasonable 
persons. 

4246.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
question  under  discussion  is  whether  a  reduction 
of  the  huurs  of  labour  causes  wages  to  be  lower 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  a  great 
number  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  your  book, — I 
have  chosen  only  some,  I  might  have  chosen,  I 
think,  several  more — seem  capabl  e  of  an  interpreta- 
tion quite  consistent  with  that  opinion  ? — I  think 
they  are  capable  of  such  an  interpretation,  but 
I  imagine  that  in  an  economic  inquiry  as  to  the 
effects  of  a  shortening  of  the  hours,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  rule  out  any  fact  bearing  on  the 
subject,  althougii,  of  course,  each  fact  should  be 
accepted  and  used,  with  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
caution  which  its  circumstances  require. 

4247.  One  of  these  instances  Is  that  of  the 
textile  industries,  and  in  this  connexion  I  should 
like  to  ask,  getting  a  little  near  to  the  subject 
we  were  discussing  yesterday,  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  even  a  political  economist  of 
modern  times  might  have  thou^^ht  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  force,  I  do  not  say  in  the 
extravagant  positions  of  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  and 
Miss  Martineau,  but  in  the  position  of  those 
who  held,  as  I  think  Mr.  John  Bright  did,  that 
so  long  as  bread  was  at  the  extremely  high  price 
at  which  it  then  was,  it  was  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws  before  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour  ? — I  think  Mr.  Bright  was  perfectly 
justified  in  attaching  the  most  enormous  im- 
portance to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  I 
think,  probably,  that  by  temperament  and  nature 
that  was  the  work  which  he  could  best  do  ;  and 
it  is  an  unfortunate  result  that  the  advocates  of 
one  particular  lefoim  are  very  often  unsym- 
pathetically  disposed  towards  other  reforms 
which  subsequent  events  may  show  to  be  of, 
perhaps,  analogous  importance,  although  it  is 
diiEcult  to  say  which  at  any  particular  moment 
is  the  more  important. 

4248.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  person  in 
Mr.  Bright's  position  at  that  time,  not  being 
able  to  anticipate  all  that  series  of  events  in  the 
late  forties  or  early  fifties,  of  which  I  spoke, 
might  think  it  much  more  reasonable  than  we, 
knowing  these  facts  now,  are  inclined  to  do,  to 
say  that  the  Factory  Act  should  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  that  would  have  correctly 
described  the  position ;  but  assuming  that  that 
does  correctly  describe  the  position  which  he 
took  up,  I  confess  that  I  think  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury took  a  view  which  is  equally  justifiable. 

4249.  Quite  so.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  wa» 
not  justifiable  at  all.     I  am  not  asking  you  to 
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say  that  recent  events  have  not  shown  that 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  wiser  than  Mr.  John 
Bright.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether  it  was 
not  possible  to  hold  Mr.  John  Bright's  position 
oven  froiii  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
economics  ? — I  think  that  Mr.  John  Bright's 
position  at  that  time  was  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  and  one  which  I  think  does  his  heart,  at 
any  rate,  no  discredit.  What  I  do  think  it 
displayed  was  a  certain  lack  of  what  I  may  call 
political  instinct,  which  it  is  no  blame  not  to 
possess  in  the  fullest  measure. 

4250.  A  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of 
adult  males  is  one  of  several  ways  in  which 
we  may,  if  we  choose,  turn  to  account,  the 
increasing  command  over  production  which  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  knowledge  has  given 
us  ?— Yes. 

4251.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  advocates 
of  this  particular  method  of  using  up  our 
increased  resources,  should  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  relative  advantages  of  other 
methods,  in  particular  to  the  extension  of  tlie 
Factory  Acts  in  the  direction  of  keeping  chil- 
dren at  school  longer,  and  putting  greater 
restrictions  on  such  employment  of  women  as 
prevents  them  i'rom  performing  their  parts 
as  mothers  and  wives  ? — If  I  may  take  that 
question  in  two  parts;  the  question  of  the  em- 
ployment of  children  is  one  oti  which  I  feel 
very  deeply  indeed,  and  I  entirely  agree  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  if  those  who  are 
advocating  reforms  of  the  class  to  which  we 
are  alluding,  would  also  especially  press  for  a 
raising  of  the  age  at  which  children  go  into 
the  factory,  and  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  instruction  by  half-time  or  otherwise.  I 
h  ive  a  little  more  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
women,  because  there  are  difficult  economic 
questions  involved,  but  I  have  every  sympathy 
with  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  that 
direction;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant if  that  could  be  pressed  for  in  the  way 
suggested. 

4252.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  economists 
of  to-day  have  been  very  careful  not  to  commit 
themselves  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  eight 
hours  law  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think 
they  are  right. 

4253.  Might    I    suggest   two   causes   of   this 
'caution.     Is  not  one  that  they  may  think  that  the 

question  of  the  relative  advantages  nf  diminish- 
ing the  work  of  women  and  children,  and  of 
diminishing  the  work  of  those  classes  of  men 
who  already  have  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  discussed  ? — That  may  be 
so ;  I  think  there  would  be  great  reason  for 
them  to  feel  that. 

4254.  May  not  another  cause  be  in  connexion 
with  a  statement  made  by  yourself,  that  the 
very  best  work  is  not  done  for  pay.  Perhaps  I 
should  explain ;  the  very  best  work  we  are  all 
agreed  cannot  be  bought ;  nobody  could  have 
secured  the  writing  of  Shn,kespeare's  works  hy 
offering  to  pay  for  them  ? — That  is  m)'  opinion. 

4255.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  though 
the  best  work  cannot  be  bought,  the  best  work 
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must  have  as  a  condition  freedom  of  initiative 
and  freedom  of  action — so  far  as  history  shows 
— at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  history  ? 
— I,  of  coui'se,  agree  that  those  nre  extremely 
important  conditions  of  the  best  work.  Perhaps 
where  I  should  not  agree  with  the  thought  that 
is  there  indicated,  is  in  the  comparative  tstlmate 
of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
character.  I  believe  that  what  I  may  call  the 
rigime  of  Collective  Control  would  have  good 
effects  upon  character,  perhaps  to  a  larger 
extent  than  is  anticipated  by  those  who  do  not 
take  the  same  view  with  me.  But  I  admit  the 
\ery  great  importance  of  initiative  and  freedom, 
especially  in  various  kinds  of  work. 

4256.  It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
future,  but  looking  at  the  past,  is  it  not  true 
that  where  bureaucracy  has  been  established 
where  the  individual  has  felt  himself  tied  by 
red  tape  at  every  turn  ;  the  energy  that  has 
made  industry  progress  has  vanished  ? — I  feel 
it  extremelj'  difficult  to  draw  such  a  general 
conclusion,  and  especially  for  the  leason  that 
I  think — I  hope  a  great  deal — a  great  deal  of 
the  bad  effects  of  paternal  government  of  the 
old  kind  can  be  coriected  by  an  extension  of 
democracy.  That  is  to  say,  I  hope  that  bureau- 
cracy under  a  real  democracy,  which  we  have 
hardly  yet  attained,  to  anywhere,  will  be 
different, — in  degree  certainly,^ — and  I  hope 
different  in  kind  in  many  ways  to  bureaucracy 
without  a  democratic  rigime. 

4257.  I  share  those  hopes  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  is  it  not  rash  to  make  a  law  when 
we  can  do  without  a  law,  so  long  as  the  history 
of  the  past,  in  so  far  as  it  does  indicate  the 
future,  shows  that  where  you  have  bureaucracy 
there  you  will  not  have  progress  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cumot  accept  that  statement.  I  should  join 
issue  on  the  statement.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  old  position,  that  a  law  is  an  evil  which 
should  be  avoided  where  it  can  be  avoided 
without  greater  evil ;  but,  of  course,  the  case  of 
those  who  ask  for  a  legal  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  is  that  the  evil  which  will  result 
without  the  law  is  greater  than  the  evil  which 
the  law  would  cause. 

4258.  I  was  suggesting  that  these  two  reasons, 
firstly,  the  fear  that  an  increase  of  law  might 
induce  the  stagnation  of  a  bureaucratic  regime, 
and  secondly,  the  feeling  that  the  relative  merits 
of  greater  care  for  women  and  children  and  of 
greater  care  for  the  men  had  not  been  sufficiently 
discussed,  might  be  the  causes  why  modern 
ecoijomists  hold  very  much  aloof  from  the  eight 
hours  movement ;  do  you  not  think  so  ? — I  thmk 
they  are  ;  but  I  should  have  thought  perhaps  an 
even  more  important  cause  was  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  prophesying  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  economic  relations  of  any  particular 
alteiation  of  this  kind. 

4259.  Yes,  I  was  rather  taking  that  for 
granted.  We  wiU  now  then  come  to  that ;  and 
lirst  with  regard  to  a  point  on  which,  I  think, 
we  are  entirely  in  agreement ;  you,  I  think,  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  influence  of  adopting 
double  shifts  as  a  means  of  raising  wages.     You 
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have,  I  think,  said  something  about  it  here,  but 
perliaps  you  would  kindly  tell  us  what  are  the 
ways  in  which  you  think  that  the  adoption  of 
double  shifts  would  especially  help  a  rise  of 
wages  ?  —  I  forget  at  this  moment  in  what 
place  I  have  made  any  such  statement.  I  do 
think  that  imnid  facie  there  would  be  an 
economic  advantage  if  double  shifts  could  be 
worked — I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  practi- 
cability in  various  trades — if  double  shifts  could 
be  worked,  especially  in  industries  where  a 
large  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  involved  com- 
pared with  the  wage  labour ;  but  it  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  other  circumstances  how 
that  additional  economic  advantage,  which  I 
think  might  in  many  cases  be  obtained  in 
that  way,  would  be  shared  among  the  classes 
contributing. 

4260.  Might  we  go  into  that  matter  a  little 
more  in  detail.  One  of  the  advantages  you 
would  hold  would  be  that  the  untiring  ma- 
chinery would  be  working  long  while  man  was 
working  short  ? — Yes. 

4261.  That,  consequently,  machineiy  would  be 
worn  out  by  use  rather  than  thrown  aside  as 
obsolete  from  the  lapse  of  time.  I  mean  that 
machinery  would  get  through  a  greater  amount 
of  work  before  the  progress  of  invention  had 
had  time  to  make  it  obsolete  ? — I  think  that  is 
an  incidental  advantage. 

4262.  AnA  that  in  consequence,  machinery 
would  be  able  to  be  improved  faster  and  be  kept 
more  to  date  ?  —  That  also,  I  think,  would  be 
an  incidental  advantage. 

4263.  And  that  in  consequence  machinery 
would  be  more  abundant  relatively  to  labour, 
the  supply  of  machinery  would  be  increased 
relatively  to  labour,  because  one  piece  of 
machinery  would  do  for  two  sets  of  workers  ? — 
Excuse  me,  I  do  not  follow  the  argument.  I 
think,  probably,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
machiuery  because  it  would  mean  that  what  one 
may  call  the  economic  cost  of  using  machinery 
would  be  dimin'shed  in  that  way. 

4264.  I  did  not  mean  that  just  then,  though 
that,  of  coui'se,  is  an  important  point.  I  mean 
this  :  since  one  machine  would  require  two  sets  of 
men  to  attend  to  it,  machinery  would  be  running 
after  men  to  work  rather  than  men  running  after 
machinery  to  work  on — the  requisite  supply  of 
machinery  would  only  be  half  as  much,  and,  there- 
fore, any  given  supply  of  machinery  would  be 
redundant,  and  this  would  force  down  the  earn- 
ings of  machinery  relatively  to  labour  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  the  prima  facie  efi'ect,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  very  quickly  counteracted  by 
other  tendencies  to  some  extent. 

4265.  On  the  whole,  a  less  amount  of  capital 
would  be  required  to  keep  going  a  certain 
amount  of  machinery,  and  thereforf,  with  our 
existing  capital  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
capital  to  be  redundant  relatively  to  labour,  and 
the  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  ^vould  fall  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

4266.  We  are,  I  think,  agreed  on  all  these 
points.  Does  it  not  follow  that  jprima  facie, 
therefore,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from 
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ten  to  eight  without  double  shift  would,  for  each 
one  of  these  reasons  separately,  tend  to  lower 
wages  ? — I  am  unable  quite  to  agree  with  that 
argument.  It  rather  depends  upon  the  meaning 
we  give  to  tlie  word  "  tendency."  I  think  that 
the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  would  in  a 
great  many  industries  be  so  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  workmen,  that  in  all 
probability  the  economic,  the  purely  economic, 
effect  would  be  comparatively  small.  I  mean 
that  the  effect  upon  the  product  and  upon  the 
way  the  product  was  shared,  would  in  a  number 
of  instances  be  comparatively  small ;  but,  of 
course,  I  should  say  that  that  must  necessarily 
vary  from  industry  to  industry. 

4267.  Passing  to  another  point  you  sum  up  on 
page  121  of  your  book,  the  probable  economic 
results  of  an  eight  hours'  day,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
discerned,I  think,and  the  first  result  is  "  ageneral 
"  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  may  slightly 
"  decrease  the  average  productivity  per  worker, 
"  but  will,  by  absorbing  a  paii  of  the  unemployed, 
"  probably  increase  the  total  )  roduction  of  the 
"  community."     Will  you  kindly  explain  why  it 
would  increase  the  total  production  ? — I  may  say 
that  that  is  of  course  an  extremely  general  state- 
ment, which  has  been  deduced  from  the  particulars 
in  the  preceding  pages.     I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  reasons  for  my  belief  that  in  a  number  of 
industries   a  reduction   of  the   hours    of  lalour 
would   have  practically  small  economic  effects, 
other  than  the  increase  of  leisure,  and  that  in 
other  industries,  of  which,  of  course,  that  of  a 
night  watchman  is  an  extreme  type,  the  service 
rendered  per  worker  would  necessarily  decrease 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hours.     And  accordingly  if  you 
place  those  two  arguments  together  you  might 
have,   on    the    whole     of     iridustry    a     slight 
average  reduction  per   worker  caused  by  this 
falling   off  in  the   seivices   rendered  by  night 
watchmen,  of  railway  signalmen,  and  that  kind 
of     industry     coincidently     with,    putting     it 
moderately,  no  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
the  other  industries  owing  to  a  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour.     In  that  case  you  would 
get  a  general  reduction  in  the  average  produc- 
tivity per  worker.     But  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  show   that   the   same    reasons    which  would 
make  the  productivity  of  the  night  watchman 
fall  off  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion  in   his    hours,   would    almost    necessarily 
involve   an   increase   in   the    number    of    such 
persons,   and   I    had    come   to    the    conclusion, 
tentatively,    that   that    increase    would   almost 
certainly  be  sought  for  among  the  ranks  of  those 
persons  in  casual  and  intermittent  employment, 
who  are  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  unemployed  " ; 
and   that  accordingly  the   absorption   of"  those 
into  the  ranks  of  these  other  workers  would,  as 
it  see!  I  ed  to  me,  maintain  the  total  productivity 
m  all  probability,  and,  as   I  thought,  increase 
that   productivity    by   giving    us,   in    place  of 
these  practically  unemployed  workers  with  their 
evil   effect  upon   the    standard    of   life   of    the 
classes   near   them,  a   disciplined  and   civilised 
body  of  men,  such  as  our  railway  porters  are, 
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with,  as  I  should  suggest,  their  improving  effect 
upon  the  standard  of  life  of  the  classes  near 
them.  I  rest  the  aroument  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  life  which  I  had  hoped 
would  be  brought  about  in  that  way. 

4268.  I  then  understand  that  you  do  not  hold 
that  the  ini  mediate  effect  of  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  be  to  increase  the  total 
production  of  the  community,  but  that  that 
effect  might  be  produced  in  the  cour.'je  of,  say,  a 
generation  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that.  I  hold, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  demora- 
lising effect  of  these  casual  and  intermittent 
workers  is  immediate  in  its  operation,  and  that 
if  one  could  remove,  for  instance,  the  condition 
of  things  which  exists  in  East  London, — if  one 
could  transform  by  some  magician's  wand  the 
casual  dock  labourer  and  the  home  worker  into 
as  good  citizens  as  the  railway  porter  (who  gets 
very  low  wages)  you  would  have,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  an  almost  immediate  increase  in  the 
service.^!  rendered  by  those  people,  and  an  im- 
pro\  ement  in  the  social  efficiency  of  that  part  of 
the  community. 

4269.  1  understand  the  position  to  be  that  in 
certain  industries  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  diminish  the  output  per  man, 
using  the  term  "output"  generally,  for  all  sorts 
of  services? — Yes,  qaoting  the  typical  case  of 
the  night  watchman. 

4270.  And  that  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
certain  of  those  who  are  now  unemployed 
would  be  called  in  ?— I  thought  so. 

4271.  Then  I  understand  you  to  go  on  that, 
immediately,  these  people  who  are  called  in  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  would  not  only  make  up 
the  deficiency,  but  more  than  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency ? — Yes,  I  thought  so. 

4272.  Why  should  they  be  called  in  in  a 
number  sufficient  to  make  up  more  than  the 
deficiency  ? — That  is  a  question  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  such  industries  to  the  whole,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  question  upon  which  there  has 
been  very  little  statistical  inquiry,  and  upon 
-which  I  feel  very  great  uncertainty.  I  may  say 
that  the  figure  which  I  used  in  connexion  with 
the  railway  industry  of  400,000  persons  is,  I 
think,  erroneous,  because  that  represents  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  railway  employment, 
whereas  I  ought  to  have  referred  only  to  the 
traffic  staff  which  is  considerably  less;  but  that 
and  other  industries,  such  as  the  tramway 
industry,  would  probably  recruit  their  ranks  to 
H  considerable  extent  from  the  class  which  is 
now  somewhat  chronically  under-employed. 

4273.  Perhaps  it  will  fix  the  idea  if  we  take 
a  particular  industry,  the  tramway  ;  the  hours 
of  labour  are  reduced,  and  in  consequence  some 
of  the  unemployed  are  taken  on  to  drive  trams 
and  act  as  conductors  ;  there  will  be  a  greater 
expense,  but  I  cannot  see  why  then,  there  should 
-be  a  greater  productivity.  Why  should  there 
be  more  trams  ranning  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  suggested  that  more  trams  would  be  run. 
That  is  not  my  opinion. 

42'74.  Then  I  do  not  quite  understand  where 
the  greater   productivity  would   come? — I  am 
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afraid  the  point  at  issue  between  us  in  the 
argument  is  our  relative  view  of  the  effect  upon 
the  general  social  productivity  of  having  these 
people  in  the  condition  in  which  they  now  are, 
and  of  having  them  in  a  condition,  let  us  say, 
such  as  our  railway  porters.  I  have  thought, 
perhaps  incorrectly,  that  it  would  have  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  general  industrial  effi- 
ciency of  East  London  if  we  could  so  improve 
the  condition  of  those  persons — that  is  to  say,  I 
hold  rather  strongly  the  doctrine  that  a  i-ise  in 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  has  a  very 
great  effect  in  the  social  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  community. 

4275.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  connect  that 

with  this  particular  cause.     The  men  at  present 

at  work  will  do  less ;  there  will  be  consequently 

a  certain  deficiency  of  work  done  ;  to  make  up 

that  deficiency  other  people  will  be  called  in  ;  I  do 

not  see  how  this  deficiency  on  tiie  part  of  some 

people  causes  other  people  not  only  to  make  up 

that  deficiency  but  to  go  above  it  ? — It  depends 

upon   our  view   of  whether  it   does  raise  their 

standard  of  life  as  I  should  have  thought.     I  am 

sorry  I  am   not  able  to  put   it   any  clearer,  but 

that    is    the    basis    of    my    argument.     If,    by 

reducing  the   hours   of  labour  or  by  any   other 

means,   we  can    raise  the    standard    of  life    of 

persons,  especially  those  below  what  one  would 

call    a   normal    level    of    decent    living,    I    had 

thought  that   it  would    have  considerable   and 

very   prompt    effects    upon    the    general    social 

efficiency  of  the  labour  of  the  country.     I  must 

admit  that  I  am  not  able  to  prove  it  specifically, 

but  that  is  what  I  have  been  driving  at. 

4276.  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  my  own  words 
to  see  if  I  understand  you.  Is  it  that  the  people 
who  are  unemployed  are  capable  of  being  tui  ned 
into  good  citizens  by  employment  being  given 
to  them,  and  that  when  once  brought  into 
employment  they  would  become  efficient  workers 
and  go  on  extending  industry  ? — I  believe  that 
would  be  very  largely  the  result. 

4277.  In  order  to  estimate  how  far  this  result 
would  be  likely  to  follow,  we  should  of  course 
want  to  know  what  is  the  real  number  of  the 
unemployed,  and  what  portion  of  theni  are  ready 
and  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work  in  return  for 
a  fair  day's  wages  ? — Excuse  me — we  have  been 
using  the  term  "  unemployed "  as  a  kind  of 
shorthand.  I  mean,  of  course,  those  classes  of 
workers  who  are  intermittently  and  casually 
employed  in  various  occupations.  I  do  not 
mean  the  local  and  particular  unemployed  owing 
to  some  seasonal  or  other  cause. 

4278.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  many 
of  tho^e  persons  could  be  made  efficient  workers 
by  any  change  of  condition  ? — I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  believe  that  there  are  many  people  who 
think  that  no  change  could  make  those  people 
into  efficient  workers. 

42^  9.  Well,  I  w^ould  say  the  particular  change 
of  giving  them  fairly  good  employment  for  a 
certain  time  ? — Of  course  it  is  part  of  my  case 
that  they  have  been  extremely  demoralised, 
partly  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  have  lived, 
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and  that,  therefore,  any  measure  of  improvement 
would  necessarily  not  be  immediate,  although 
I  believe  that  it  would  immediately  begin. 

4280.  But  you  reccgnise  that  this  part  of 
your  case  rests  upon  a  view  of  the  character 
of  the  unemployed  and  casually  employed 
classes  which  is  far  from  universally  accepted  ? — 
I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  it  was  to  any 
extent  dissented  from.  I  should  have  thought 
that  regular  and  reasonably-paid  employment 
would  have  improved  the  character  even  of  the 
most  demoralised,  though  I  should  be  far  from 
saying  that  it  would  produce  anything  like  a 
perfect  character. 

4281.  I  think  the  question  is  not  whether  it 
would  not  improve  them  somewhat,  but  whether 
the  fact  that  they  are  at  present  casually  em- 
ployed or  unemployed  does  not  indicate  some 
deficiency  on  their  part,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  below  the  average  standard  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  should  he  sorry  to  say  that.  I  think, 
of  course,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
steadier  and  the  more  capable  a  workman  the 
man  is,  the  less  he  is  likely  to  be  unemployed 
at  any  emergency  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
knows,  for  instance,  that  persons  are  often 
unemployed,  or  that  their  trade  is  reduced  from 
prosperity  to  one  of  casual  and  intermittent 
wovK  by  industrial  changes.  If  I  might  quote 
a  bygone  case,  about  which  there  will  be  little 
doubt,  I  would  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  gain  if  it  could  have  been  possible  to  have 
diawn  off  a  number  of  Spitalhelds  handloom 
wea\  ers  in  their  long  struggle  against  poverty  ; 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  have  been 
possible,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  it  would  have 
been  a  social  gain  if  a  number  of  them  could 
have  been  induced  to  abandon  their  intermittent 
and  dying  work  before  they  were  actually  and 
completely  starved  out  to  the  extent  they  have 
been. 

4282.  I  think  we  should  all  agree  with  you, 
and  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  any  change, 
whether  it  be  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  or'  any  other,  that  brought  the  working 
members  of  society  under  some  sort  of  training 
was  a  good  one  ;  but  I  think  we  should  differ 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  cause  would 
operate,  and  I  think  we  must  agree  to  allow 
for  it  some  quantity  if  not  quite  definitely 
settled  ? — I  have  scarcely  asserted  any  more 
than  that. 

4283.  Making  due  allowances  under  that  head, 
I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  relation  in 
which  the  doctrine  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  would  not  lower  wages,  stands  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  extreme  Malthusians  ;  I  say  the 
exLreme  Malthusians — for,  of  course,  Mai  thus 
was  a  chief  opponent  of  extreme  Malthusianisni 
— the  extreme  Malthusians  hold,  I  think,  that 
an  increase  of  population  by  itself  lowered  wages 
uiucli,  and  that  other  iliiugs  being  equal,  a 
diminution  of  population  raised  wages  much ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — That  has  been  held. 

4284.  And  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — 
I  think  it  is  only  true  with  very  wide  qualifi- 
cations. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

4285.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion which  I  have  alreadj?^  asked  here  of  Mr. 
Mann,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  answer 
to  it,  because  it  really  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
important.  The  population  of  England  may  be 
taken  to  be  30  millions,  supposing  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  as  we  did  then,  that  the 
unemployed,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  be 
taken  at  10  per  cent,  in  normal  times,  making 
3  millions  out  of  the  30  millions,  do  you  hold 
that  the  wages  would  be  vtry  much  higher 
than  they  are  now,  if  all  other  things  were 
equal,  but  the  populafi  m  were  27  millions 
instead  of  30  millions  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
hypothetical  question  requires  me  to  consider 
which  3  millions  would  be  dispensed  with. 
I  hold  that  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  of 
an  undue  insistence  on  Malthusian  doctrines, 
that  one  may  be  diminishing  the  supply  of  just 
the  classes  whom  the  country  can  least  spare. 
If  one  could  dispense  in  some  painless  way  with 
those  3  millions  of  unemployed,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  wages  of  the  rest, 
at  any  rate  the  real  (as  distinguished  from  the 
nominal)  wages  of  the  rest,  would  go  upi. 

4286  No  doubt,  but  I  was  taking  the  3 
millions  drawn  by  lot  ? — I  an  afraid  I  have  not 
consi(iered  that  point.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  say 
what  the  elfect  on  wages  would  be. 

4287.  I  should  rather  like  yuu  to  Cuiisider  if, 
if  you  would,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
on  wages  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  with 
all  the  will  in  the  world,  because  the  withdrawal 
of  one  valuable  servant  of  the  community  who, 
might  hapi)en  to  be  one  of  those  chosen  iiy  lot, 
might  so  seriously  affect  the  productivity  of  the 
community  at)  to  counterbalance  any  other 
possible  effects. 

4-288.  I  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  any 
particular-  change  of  that  sort.  1  am  supposing 
that  the  change  had  been  made  so  as  not  to 
take  away  specially  important  people  ? — 1  think 
that  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  all  classes  and  grades  of  efficiency, 
which  is  perhaps  the  fairest  way  of  taking  it, 
would  have,  as  it  seems  to 'me,  either  no  effect 
upon  wages  at  all,  or  an  effect  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  calculate.  That  is  to  say, 
bearing  in  mind  the  question  of  the  position  of 
the  margin  of  cultivation  of  land  which  would 
have  relation  to  it,  and  also  the  margin  of 
utilisation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  existing 
stock  of  machinery  and  plant,  I  feel  it  utterly 
imjjossible  to  give  any  statement  which  would 
be  at  all  useful  as  to  the  probable  result  of  that. 

4289.  But  you  have  no  special  reason  for 
believing  that  if  other  things  were  equal,  but 
the  population  were  27  millions  instead  of  30 
millions,  wages  would  be  much  higher  than 
now  ? — Assuming  that  the  reduction  is  not  from 
any  special  class,  that,  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4290.  Might  we  look  upon  the  [iroblem  in  this 
way  :  Taking  some  particular  class  of  labourers, 
and  considering  what  the  effect  would  be  upon 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

them,  and  then  considering  whether  there  would 
be  analogous  effects  on  other  classes,  and  so 
generally ;  for  example  (it  is  assumed,  I  imagine, 
that  the  capital  of  the  country  is  unchanged), 
supposing  the  agricultural  community  were  i-e- 
duced  one-tenth  in  number,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  their  position,  and  would  a  similar 
effect  attach  to  the  reduction  in  number  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  coal  miuing  community,  and  so 
on  ? — I  am  afraid  that  the  result  would  be  diffe- 
rent in  each  case,  and  I  feel  the  gravest  diffi- 
culty in  adding  up  a  number  of  unthought-out 
separate  results  so  as  to  get  any  kind  of  total. 

4291.  No,  I  do  not  propose  to  add  it  up,  but 
if  you  could  conceive  any  general  deduction  in 
the  one  case,  how  far  would  it  be  applicable, 
more  or  less,  to  another.  \A'ould  you  answer 
the  suggested  question  with  relation  to  agri- 
cultural labourers  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can  only 
say  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
whicli  such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  would  affect  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  agricultural  industry.  It  might 
have,  as  T  can  conceive,  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
that  organisation.  Crops,  for  instance,  might 
have  to  be  ungathered,  in  which  case  it  seems 
to  me  there  wvuld  be  an  extreme  probability  of 
the  productivity  falling  off;  and  under  these 
circumstances  a  very  great  probability  of  wages, 
among  other  things,  falling.  But  if,  on  the 
(jther  hand,  a  reduction  in  tlie  number  did  not 
seripusly  interfere  with  the  industrial  organisa- 
tion of  that  industry,  I  do  not  know  that  those 
results  would  occur. 

4292.  I  said  "labourers,"  but  I  meant  to 
include  therein  farmers  also, — all  those  who 
are  really  engaged  in  the  organisation  and  the 
cultivation  of  land,  leaving  the  quantity  of 
capital  at  their  command  unchanged  ? — I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  carry  in  mind  at  this 
moment  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
importation  of  corn  and  other  things.  I  am 
not  able  to  say  what  the  result  would  be. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 


Professor  Marshall. 

4293.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  state  again  the  doctrine  that  I  am  asking 
your  assent  to.  It  is,  that  if  other  things  were 
equal,  the  land  and  the  capital,  and  so  on,  but 
the  population  were  27  millions  instead  of  30 
miUions,  then  there  would  be  a  slightly  higher 
level  of  wages,  because  labour  would  be  less 
abundant  relatively  to  capital ;  yet  that,  unless 
we  accept  the  extreme  Malthusian  doctiines, 
we  cannot  hold  that  such  a  diminution  of  the 
population  would  raise  the  wages  per  head 
much  ? — I  agree  with  you  that  we  could  not 
come  to  that  conclusion,  that  it  would  raise  the 
wages  per  head  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  or  would 
not,  but  I  entirely  agree  that  we  could  not 
deductively  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  raise  wages. 

4294.  I  am  asking  you  only  to  assent  to 
this,  that  to  decide  that  it  would  raise  wages 
very  much  would  be  to  adopt  extreme  Malthusian 
opinions  ? — Yea. 


4295.  And  you  do  not  adopt  extreme  Mal- 
thusian opinions  ? — Certainly  not  in  that  shape. 

4296.  Now,  would  not  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  per  head  have  just  the 
same  effects  on  the  relations  between  the  demand 
and  supply  of  labour  as  an  equivalent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  workers,  and  would  it  not, 
therefore,  have  exactly  the  same  results  on  the 
aggregate  of  wages  paid  ? — I  think  the  two 
cases  are  analogous,  but  as  I  am  so  uncertain 
about  the  one  and  equally  uncertain  about  the 
other,  I  feel  a  difficulty  in  saying  that  it  would 
be  exactly  the  same  result. 

4297.  Would  not  the  position  of  the  workers, 
if  their  number  were  diminished,  be  better 
than  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  reduced, 
in  this  way, — in  both  cases  there  would  be 
the  same  aggregate  wages  to  be  divided  out 
but  with  a  diminished  number  of  workers  the 
divisor  would  be  27,000,000,  and  with  the 
shortened  hours  of  labour  the  divisor  would 
be  30,000,000,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  wages 
per  head,  which  could  not  be  said  to  have 
necessarily  risen  as  a  result  of  the  diminution 
of  the  population,  might  be  said  almost  neces- 
sarily to  fall  as  a  result  of  the  diminution  of 
the  hours  of  labour  ? — Excuse  me ;  that  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sum 
total  paid  in  wages  remained  the  same.  Now, 
I  do  not  hold  that  the  sum  total  paid  in  wages 
will  necessarily  remain  the  same,  even  if  the 
total  productivity  remains  the  same. 

4298.  Would  not  the  eflect  on  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand  between  capital  and  labour 
of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  be  just  the 
same  as  the  effect  of  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  workers  ?—  No,  I  am  not  able  to 
assent  to  that.  I  think  that  that  would  be  to 
leave  out  of  account  the  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  workers,  which  I  believe  a 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  will  bi  ing  about. 

4299.  I  knew  that  you  would  have  that  valid 
answer,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  went 
to  that  point  first.  We  started,  I  think,  by 
saying  that  a  certain  correction  would  have  to 
be  allowed  for  the  training  which  this  new 
employment  might  give  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  workers :  but  subject  to  that  allowance, 
eventually  we  should  reach  this  result  ? — 
Again,  not  quite,  because  in  addition  to  the 
potential  results  upon  -the  casual  labourer, 
henceforth  to  be  a  regular  hibourer,  you  have  to 
consider  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  effect  upon  the 
worker  who  is  now  working  ten  or  eleven  hours 
a  day  regularly,  and  who  would  henceforth  only 
work  a  shorter  number.  I  hold,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  that  overtime  work  is  costly 
and  inefficient. 

4300.  Then  ultimately  the  greater  leisure  will 
raise  the  standard  and  vigour  of  the  population  ? 
—Yes. 

4301.  I  think  that  answer  is  a  good  one,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  it  ? — I  should  also  say 
that  in  addition  to  that  standard  of  vigour,  the 
much  larger  considerations  which  are  included 
in  the  standard  of  life  generally  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

4302.  There  is  one  point  of  some  importance 
though  it  is  a  minor  point  on  which  I  am  not  iu 
agreement  with  you,  and  tliat  is  the  effect  of 
an  eight  hours'  day  in  those  industries  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  monopoly.  I  think  it 
comes  on  page  132,  under  the  head  of  tramway 
ami  railway  workers.  Am  I  right  in  stating 
that  your  argument  is  that  tramway  and  rail- 
way managers  fix  the  fares  at  the  amount  which 
will  yield  the  greatest  gross  receipts,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  they  had  to  pay  more  wages  for 
work  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  (if  labour,  they  would  h.ive  to  bear  that 
burden  themselves,  and  could  not  shift  it  on  to 
the  consumers  ? — That  is  not  quite  what  I  said. 
I  have  said  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
railway  experts,  some  of  whose  opinions  I  have 
given,  the  charges  are  fixed,  as  they  s-iy,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  that  has 
very  little  relation,  therefore,  in  their  minds  to 
the  actual  cost  which  they  incur  in  moving  that 
traffic.  But  I  have  pointed  out  that  that,  of 
course,  does  not  exclude  from  their  consideration 
the  increase  in  total  working  expenses  which  an 
increasing  business  may  bring  to  them,  nor 
the  decrease  in  total  working  e.Kpc^nses  which 
they  may  be  able  to  effect  if  there  is  a  decrisase 
in  business.  I  have  merely  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  increase  or  decrease  of 
working  expenses  is  normally  in  much  smaller 
ratio  to  the  total  increased  receipts  or  decreased 
receipts  th^m  the  whole  peri'cntage  of  working 
expenses.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  railway  com- 
pany can  carry  a  great  deal  more  traffic,  goods 
and  passengers,  without  much  inereasin,'  its 
working  expenses,  and  that  every  increase  in 
its  traffic,  up  at  any  rate  to  a  certain  point, 
involves  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of 
working  expenses  ;  and  conversely. 

4303.  Then  I  think  I  misunderstood  you.  I 
ought  to  have  attributed  to  you  the  opinion  that 
in  tramway  and  railway  business  no  very  great 
part  of  the  increased  expense  due  to  the  eight 
hours  day  could  be  thrown  on  the  public  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  told  by  some  railway 
experts  that  a  certain  part  of  the  additional 
expense  would  probably  be  saved  in  better 
organisation  and  by  mare  appliances. 

4304.  Then,  so  far  on  immediate  results,  we 
are  agreed  ;  you  go  on  also  to  admit,  do  you 
not,  that  such  increased  expense  would  prevent 
the  rapid  development  of  tramways  and  the 
rapid  development  of  employment  on  them  ? — 
JSfo,  not  quite.  I  have  pointed  out  that  an  in- 
creased cost  of  working  tramways  might  tend 
to  militate  against  their  extension  on  what  we 
may  call  the  margin  of  cultivation — that  in  some 
places  it  might  just  pay  to  lun  a  tramway  if  you 
were  allowed  to  work  your  men  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  whereas  it  would  not  pay,  perhaps,  to  run 
that  tramway  if  y(ju  were  nllowed  only  to  work 
your  men  eight  hours  a  day. 

4305.  I  did  not  say  it  would  prevent  the 
development,  but  that  it  would  prevent  the  rapid 
development.  I  think  We  were  agreed  ? — No,  I 
do  not  quite  a^roj  as  t)  the  total  effiict.  I  only 
said  that  there  might  be,  and  as  it  appears  to 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
me  probably  there  would  be  cases  on  the  margin 
of  cultivation  in  which  a  tramway  could  not  be 
made  with  an  eight  hours  maximum  when  it 
might  be  profitably  made  with  a  sixteen  hours 
maximum. 

4306.  In  all  this  argument  it  is  very  im- 
portant, is  it  not,  to  make  clear  whether  we  are 
speaking  of  immediate  or  ultimate  results  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

4307.  Do  you  think  you  have  sufficiently 
made  clear  that  there  are  dangers  to  be  feared, 
both  immediate  and  distant,  if  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  should  cause  any  consider- 
able diminution  of  output  ? — I  have  attempted 
to  make  it  clear,  but,  of  course,  in  my  view,  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  not  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  are  far  greater. 

4308.  Ultimately,  T  suppose,  you  would  look 
to  the  emigration  of  capital  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  lessened  accumulation  of  capital  as 
dangers  to  be  feared  ? — No,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  why  I  do  not  think  they  are  practical 
or  serious  dangers  to  be  feared ;  they  are 
possible  consequences  to  be  borne  in  mind." 

4309.  As  regards  ultimate  results,  I  think 
you  consider  that  the  fear  that  our  industries 
should  be  undersold  by  foreign  competition  is 
exaggerated  ? — Yes. 

4310.  I  should,  perhaps,  go  part  of  the  way 
with  you  there  ;  but  must  you  not  take  account 
of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  immediate  results  go, 
there  might  be  a  considerable  disturbance  and 
shock  to  credit,  and  in  consequence,  want  of 
employment  ? — By  a  universal  Bill  applying  to 
all  industries,  I  think  if  that  were  suddenly 
introduced  and  passed  and  effectively  carried 
out  immediately  it  might  have  those  dangers, 
btit  I  should  venture  to  add  to  that  that  is 
hardly  in  contemplation,  is  it  ? 

4311.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you  to  say 
that  ? — That  the  carrying  next  session  of  a 
universal  Bill  fixing  a  maximum  of  eight  hours 
per  day  for  all  industries  whatsoever,  and  its  being 
put  into  thorough  effect  promptly,  is  hardly  in 
the  contemplation  even  of  those  who  advocate  it. 

4312.  I  do  not  think  you  told  us  that  before; 
do  you  think  that  the  eight  hours'  day  should 
be  gradually  introduced  ? — I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  any  change  in  industi'ial  organisation 
should  be  gradual,  a.nd  I  think  we  have  for 
some  time  been  gradually  moving  towards  the 
adoption  of  an  eight  hours'  day. 

4313.  So  that  you  would  not  advocate  one 
sweeping  Bill  ?— No,  I  have  never  advocated 
that. 

4314.  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the 
relative  advantages  of  a  little  more  leisure  and 
of  higher  wages  are  not  put  somewhat  differently 
by  different  cla^^ses  of  workers  ? — That  is  so.  I, 
of  course,  wish  to  see  the.  raising  of  the  standard 
of  life  —that  is  the  basis  of  all  my  argument. 
Unfortunately  it  is  just  those  classes  who  are 
debarred  from  any  decent  standard  of  life  who 
are  very  often  least  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
the  rise. 

4315.  I  should  now  like  to  take  an  instance 
of  that   by   comparison   of    two   industries  of 
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which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  Com- 
mittee B. ;  one  is  the  Huddersfield  tramways,  in 
which  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest ; 
and  the  other  is  the  London  Omnibus  Company. 
Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  the  Hudders- 
field drivers  are  ? — I  believe  the  drivers  receive 
in  Huddersfield  26s.  per  week. 

4316.  The  drivers  are  skilled  artisans.  The 
tramways  are  steam  tramways  ? — Yes,  I  pre- 
sume the  drivers  might  be  classed  as  skilled 
artisans. 

4317.  They  would  certainly  be  skilled  artisans, 
would  they  not,  quite  distinctly  skilled  artis  ms  ? 
— Of  course  they  would  not  be  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  but  I  would 
rather  say  they  belong  to  the  new  class  of 
responsible  labourers  who  have  been  so  much 
introduced  during  this  generation. 

4318.  But  is  not  driving  a  locomotive  steam 
engine  a  highly- skilled  occupation  ? — I  can  only 
say  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 

431 9.  Should  you  say  that  it  was  a  less  or 
more  skilled  occupation  than  driving  a  horse 
omnibus  ? — I  really  do  not  know  at  all,  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  do  either. 

4320.  An  agricultural  labourer  could,  I  pre- 
sume, get  to  drive  an  omnibus  much  more 
quickly,  or  an  ordinary  person  would  get  to 
drive  an  omnibus  much  more  quickl}',  I  presume, 
than  a  steam  tramway  ? — Perhaps  I  might  say 
that  in  my  view  the  economic  classification  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  is  largely  a  matter  of 
wages  paid,  and  I  should  rather  inquire  what 
the  relative  wages  were  before  I  attempted  to 
class  my  workers.  Of  course  there  is  another 
meaning  to  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  in  that 
sense  the  agricultural  labourer  is  perhaps  as 
highly  skilled  as  the  engineer,  but  economically 
it  is  not  so. 

4321.   But  that  particular  method  will  hardly 
do    when   we    are    considering   the    effects   of 
diff'erent  modes  of  employment  upon  wages  ?     In 
Committee  B.  we  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  effect  of  municipal  employment  at  Hudders- 
field ;  Nve  had  a  driver,  and  the  manager,  of  the 
tramways,    and   it   is   with   reference   to   that 
evidence  I  am  now  asking  you.     Do  you  think 
it  is  a  great  result  of  municipal  enterprise  to 
give  26s.  per  week  to  a  steam-tram  driver  ? — 
I  think,  perhaps,  wages  should  be   considered 
in  relation  to  the  place.     For  instance,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  wages  of   steam-tram   drivers 
in  private  employment  in  the  "West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  are,  but  I  am  able  to  compare  the  wages 
of  tramway  conductors,  and  the  result  is  this  : 
that  at  Huddersfield  the  tramway  conductor  gets, 
for  48  hours'  work,  21s.  per  week,  which  viewed 
absolutely  is  small   enough;  and    at  Bradford, 
which   is  only  a   few  miles   off",  the   tramway 
conductor  is  getting,  under  a  private  company, 
precisely  the  same  wages   of    21s.   per    week  ; 
but  he  has  to  work  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  hours  per  week.     I  assume  from  that,  and 
from  other  general  evidence  which  I  have  come 
across,  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Huddersfield 
Corporation  are  what  one  might  call  the  wages 
current  for  those  occupations  in  that   district, 
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and  I  would  not  ask  the  municipality,  except 
as  regards  the  minimum,  to  pay  more  than  that 
rate. 

4322.  We  had  the  Bradford  case  before  us, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  not  exceptional  circumstances  ac- 
counting for  that  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  assume 
that  there  were  any  exceptional  circumstances. 

4323.  We  have  had  great  complaints  of  the 
wages  paid  under  private  management  to  the 
omnibus  drivers  in  London.  Do  you  know 
what  they  are  ? — I  am  soriy  I  do  not. 

4324.  7s.  6d.  per  day  ? — I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  that. 

4325.  With  a  choice  of  working'  seven  days 
or  six  drtys,  as  they  prefer  ?  —  I  believe  that 
is  so. 

43  2  G.  Making  the  wages  about  twice  as  high 
as  are  paid  to  the  B.uddersfield  tramway 
drivers  ? — As  are  paid  in  an  altogether  diff'erent 
town  to  an  altogether  diff'erent  class  of  workers. 

4327.  A  diff'erent  class,  buh  not,  apparently, 
less  skilled  ?  —  Upon  that  point  I  have  no 
ev'dence.  It  is  m.t  to  be  supposed,  of  course, 
that  if  those  Huddersfield  men  were  employed 
in  liondon  they  would  not  ,c;et  the  London  rate 
of  wao-es.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  rate  of  wage^,  which  may  sometimes  come 
—  as  between  Keighlcy  and  Mauchester,  for 
instance — to  as  much  as  10s.  per  week  in  the 
Am^ilgamated  Engineers,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  comparing  municipal  enterprise  in  one 
town  with  private  enterprise  in  another  town. 

4328.  But  is  there  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  wacfes  of  locomotive  engineers  in  Hud- 


the  wages 
dersfield  and  in  London  ?  —  Upon  that  point  I 

There  is  a  very 
jeuerally   between 


ha\  e  no  particular  evidence. 

large    difi'erence    in    wa£ 

London  and  a  town  like  Huddersfield. 

4329.  But  a  difference  at  all  of  this  kind  ? — 
Yes,  a  difference  of  that  kind. 

4330.  Of  about  100  per  cent.  ?  —  I  must 
demur  to  the  comparison.  You  are,  as  I  tmder- 
star)d,  comparing  two  different  trades,  and 
assuming  that  they  are  equally  skilled.  I  have 
no  information  on  that  subject.  I  should  not 
wish  to  admit  the  fact. 

4331.  Do  )'ou  know  that  we  had  some 
London  omnibus  drivers  before  us,  and  that 
they  expressed  the  strongest  objection  to  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  if  it  involved, 
as  they  thought  it  must  involve,  a  fall  of 
wages  ?  —  That  is  an  extremely  interesting 
statement  of  theirs,  which  I  think  is  an  illus- 
tration of  your  suggestion  that  different  people 
took  diff'erent  views.  I  should  not  agree  with 
them,  of  course,  that  it  did  necessarily  involve 
a  reduction  of  wages. 

4332.  They  were  asked  whether  they  ob- 
jected, not  only  to  an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  but 
to  a  reduction  to  eleven  hours'  work,  if  that 
should  result  in  a  fall  of  wages  to  6s.,  and 
they  expressed  a  strong  objection  to  such  a 
change  ? — I  tliink  it  is  very  probable,  but  then 
I  have  given  reasons  to  show  that  a  reduction 
in  wages  is  not  so  probable. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 
4333.  Do  not  facts  like  this  rather  indicate 
tliat  the  advantages  of  increased  leisure  are 
not  so  highly  prized  by  many  people— whose 
occupation  already  gives  them  a  great  deal  of 
variety — as  is  sometimes  supposed?  —  I  have 
already  said  that  the  advantages  wouM  be 
differently  prized  by  different  people.  I  prize 
them  very  highly  in  their  effect  upon  the  social 
well-being  of  the  community. 

4334.  I  suppose  an  intelligent  agricultural 
labourer,  with  a  little  special  training,  could 
become  an  omnibus  driver,  even  although  he 
might  not  take  to  it  at  once ;  would  you  admit 
that? — I  should  think  from  the  fact  that  the 
wages  are  at  the  high  level  that  you  have 
suggested,  that  would  probably  not  be  the 
case,  or  else  one  would  have  supposed  that  those 
wages  would  have  fallen. 

4335.  I  am  afraid  I  must  take  that  answer 
without  analysing  it ;  I  would  ask  you  only 
this,  whether  you  are  aware  what  have  been 
the  average  wages  of  labour  in  pecks  of  corn 
throughout  English  history  ?  —  I  am  sorry  1 
have  not  those  statistics  with  me. 

4336.  Has  it  not  been  proved  that  the  day's 
wages  of  ordinary  labour  have  oscillated  about 
a  peck  of  corn  throughout  the  last  600  years  ? 
— I  believe  that  statement  has  been  made. 

4337.  That  they  have  never,  except  in  recent 
times,  exceeded  two  pecks  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

4338.  Would  not  the  wages  of  the  omnibus 
driver  be  something  like  seven  pecks  ?  —  I 
daresay  ;  but  I  understood  that  statement  to 
refer  to  unskilled  labour. 

4339.  Yes,  to  ordinary  labour.  Is  not  that  a 
great  argument  against  disturbing  that  method 
of  industrial  employment,  by  which  these 
results    have    been    obtained,    without     a   very 

great  deal  of  consideration  as  to  wages ? — 

Excuse    me  —  which    results ;    the    oscillation 
about  the  one  peck  ? 

4340.  No,  the  rise   fiom  a  mean  of  one  peck 
for   unskilled    labour,    to   the    seven    pecks    for 
labour  requiring  no  more  special  training  than 
that  of  driving  an  omnibus  ? — I  must  venture  to 
differ.     I  do  not  think  you  can  fairly  compare  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labour,  worked  out  by  Pro- 
fessor ThoroM  Rogers,  for  instance,  in  the  middle 
ages,   with  the  wages  in    corn  to  an  omnibus 
driver  in  the  19th  century,  in  a  city  where  rents 
are  so  high.     There   are  so   many   elements  of 
difference.       In    the    first    place,    the    historicdl 
statement  refers,  as  I  understand  it,  to  ordinary 
unskilled  lal:>our,  but  the  omnibus  driver  belongs 
to  a  class  to  whom  a  capitalist  company  appa- 
rently feels  itself  compelled  to  offer  far  above  the 
average   wage,  even  of  many  skilled  trades.     I 
can  only  assume  that  they  consider  the  omnibus 
driver  to  be  what  we  should  call  economically  a 
skilled   labourer.      In   any   case    it   would    be 
difficult  to  compare  the  money,  or  even  the  food 
wages,  of  a  man  in  London,  v\  here  he  has  to  pay 
large  sums  for  rent,  with   the  food  wages  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  in   the   country  districts  in 
the  middle  ages. 

4341.  Of  course,  he   would  buy  some  things 
more  cheaply  and  othei'  things  more  dearly  now 
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than  he  would  then  l — There  would  be  so  marked 
a  difference  in  almost  every  respect  that  I 
confess  I  am  not  able  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to 
the  utility  of  the  comparison. 

4342.  Passing  to  the  Bristol  Docks,  are  you  sure 
that  all  the  money  which  has  been  wasted  at 
Bristol  on  docks  was  spent  unwisely  by  private 
enterprise  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  suggest  that 
it  was  spent  unwisely.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  laid  out  on  docks  in  the 
case  of  the  Avon,  much  of  which  have  become, 
as  I  understand,  relatively  disadvantageous, 
owing  to  other  changes.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
that  the  money  was  not  spent  wisely  as  far  as 
could  be  foreseen  at  the  time. 

4343.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Portishead  and 
Avonmouth  Docks,  though  probably  unwisely 
competing  with  one  another,  may  yet  be  meeting 
the  real  wants  of  the  times,  so  far  as  they  go  ? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  know. 

4344.  1  thought  you  had  special  knowledge  of 
that ;  I  thought  you  laid  stress  on  that  ? — No  ; 
I  said,  as  I  understood,  the  people  of  Bristol,  as 
a  whole,  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  done 
wisely  in  purchasing  these  docks,  even  at  a  sum 
which  caused  an  annual  deficit  to  occur  on  the 
dock  accounts  taken  separately. 

4345.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Bristol 
people  think  they  were  wise  in  spending  some- 
thing like  a  million  pounds,  which  they  did 
spend,  upon  improving  their  own  docks,  the 
Municipal  Docks  ? — That  is  another  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  any 
statement,  and  as  to  which  I  really  feel  I  know 
nothing. 

Mr.  Abraham, 

4346.  I  think,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners yesterday,  you  said  the  Factory  Acts 
only  regidated  the  labour  of  women  and  children  ? 
— No,  on  the  contrary  ;  I  meant  to  express,  if  I 
did  not,  that  the  Factory  Acts  regulated,  in 
various  ways,  the  labour  of  all  those  who  work 
in  the  establishments  to  which  those  Acts  applied, 
although  they  oidy  limited  the  hours  of  labour, 
as  far  as  express  terms  went,  to  women  and 
young  persons. 

4347.  You  use  to-day  the  term  "  young 
persons,"  which  I  want  you  to  do ;  yesterday,  I 
think,  you  used  the  term  "  w  omen  and  children," 
in  answer  to  a  question  ? — I  Ijelieve  I  did  accept 
the  question  as  it  was  put. 

4348.  Thank  you,  that  is  the  point  exactly  ; 
so  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  between  the 
child  a^d  the  adult  whose  hours  of  labour  are 
regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts  ? — Yes. 

4349.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  the  age 
up  to  which  the  labour  of  young  persons  is 
regulated  ? — I  believe  it  varies  in  particular 
industries  up  to  a  maximum  of  18.  There  are 
various  limitations  for  particular  employments, 
where  the  limit  stops  at  15  and  16. 

4350.  Do  not  the  Factory  Acts  say  that  the 
expression  "  young  person "  means  a  person  of 
the  age  of  14  years  and  under  the  age  of  18 
years  ?—  That  is  the  general  definition,  but  I 
think  there  are  particular  employments  in  respect 
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of  which  the  definition  is  corrected.  That  is  the 
general  principle. 

■i351.  And,  as  a  fact,  the  Factory  Acts  do 
regulate  the  hours  of  young  persons  up  to  18 
years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

4352.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  are  some 
thousands  of  people,  young  persons  of  the  age  of 
18,  who  are  competent  and  efficient  workmen  at 
their  trades  ? — Yes. 

4353.  So  that  these  Acts  are  already  regu- 
lating the  labour  of  practical,  competent  men  ? — 
Yes. 

4354.  Though  they  are  not  persons  coming 
under  the  term  of  adult  workers  ? — That  is  so, 
I  think. 

4355.  And  you  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
Factory  Acts  do  indirectly  regulate  the  labour 
of  adults  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

4356.  Now,  on  what  grounds  do  you  demand 
that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  shortened  ? — 
My  object  in  supporting  such  a  reform  is  my 
belief  that  with  shorter  hours  of  labour,  almost 
every  class  of  workers  would  be  benefited, 
especially  in  what  I  call  the  standard  of  life.  I 
think  that  in  almost  every  class  the  workmen 
would  become  better  citizens  and  more  efiicient 
member,?  of  the  community. 

4357.  Then  how  would  you  first  introduce 
such  a  reform  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a 
shortening  of  hours  come  about  by  whatever 
means  it  can ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
are  many  advantages  in  securing  that  shortening 
of  hours  by  the  common  consent  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  f,orm  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  provided  that  a  very  great  respect 
is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  those  concerned  in  the 
particular  industries. 

4358.  Would  you  introduce  it  in  a  general 
form  first,  or  would  you  introduce  it  into  special 
trades?  —  I  think,  in  all  probability,  various 
large  trades  will  not  wait  for  what  I  should 
prefer,  and  will  secure  special  Acts  relating  to 
their  industries.  I  should  wish  to  see  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Commons  lightened  in_  that 
respect,  by  establishing  some  kind  of  machinery 
for  enabling  each  paiticular  industry  to  obtain 
a  shortening  of  its  hours  if  proved  desirable, 
without  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  having  to 
get  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 

4359.  So  that  you  are  in  favour  of  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  being  brought  about  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  preference  to  trades  union  effort ; 
have  you  any  special  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  in  all  cases. 

Where  trades  union  effort  means  a  systematic 
and  peaceful  obtaining  of  a  shortening  of  hours, 
I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  tor  it ;  but 
where  it  means  a  fierce  industrial  battle,  with  a 
liability  to  have  a  recurrence  of  that  battle  at 
every  period  of  bad  trade,  and  a  danger  of 
losing  the  shortening  already  gained  at  such 
periods,  then  I  think  that  whatever  disadvan- 
tages there  may  be  in  any  reasonable  Act  of 
Parliament,  those  disadvantages  would  be  much 
less  than  that  struggle. 


Mr.  Abraham — continued. 

4360.  Then  you  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
public  should  be  consulted  before  this  extreme 
change  should  be  introduced  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4361.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  that 
respect  if  the  reform  was  gained  by  law,  and 
not  by  trades  union  effort  ? — There  are  in- 
cidental disadvantages  attaching  to  any  law  of 
any  kind  which  one  would  be  glad  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  not  of  course  desirable 
that  you  should  bring  in  the  police  court,  and 
punishments,  if  we  can  do  without  them.  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  do  without  them  in  so  many 
cases  that  I  am  in  favour  of  bringing  in  the 
law  ;  but  if  in  any  particular  case  it  was  shown 
to  me  that  the  law  could  be  dispensed  with, 
without  injury  or  danger  to  the  workmen  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  of  hours,  I  should  think  it 
a  gain  to  be  able  to  secure  what  we  wanted 
without  a  law  if  it  had  not  greater  disadvantages, 
as  compared  with  securing  it  by  a  law. 

4362.  But  would  the  public  be  consulted  if 
the  reform  was  brought  about  by  Trades  Union 
effort  ? — I  see  your  point.  I  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  public  being  able  to 
declare  its  will  by  means  of  a  law.  That  is  a 
great  advantage  which  a  law  has  over  the 
action  of  a  trades  union,  which  might  more  or 
less  in  collusion  with  employers,  actually  tax 
the  public  in  order  to  get  either  shorter  hours,  or 
larger  wages,  or  larger  profits. 

4363.  So  that  the  public  are  open  to  be  taxed, 
without  being  consulted,  if  this  reform  is  carried 
by  trades  union  effort  rather  than  by  law  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

4364.  Hence  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are 
in  favour  of  obtaining  the  reform  by  law  ? — 
That  is  one  great  advantage  of  a  law. 

4365  I  think  you  said  to  day  also,  that  the 
views  of  the  parties  concerned  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  is  that  not  a  question  of  degree ; 
where  would  you  put  a  limit  to  the  people  being 
consulted  ? — I  think  in  proved  excessive  cases 
of  overwork  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the 
community,  I  should  be  inclined  to  prevent 
them,  even  if  the  parties  concerned  did  not  move 
in  the  matter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  enforce  any  general  law  of  this  kind 
without  having  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  affected,  that  I  should 
hold  the  wishes  of  the  trade  concerned  to  be  a 
very  important  element. 

4366.  Take  any  trade  where  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  workers  are  therein,  were 
wishful  to  obtain  the  reform,  would  you  allow 
the  remainder  to  prevent  the  reform  being  made  ? 
—No.  I  think  in  such  a  case,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  minority  would  have  to  give  way  to 
the  majority. 

4367.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  also  that 
employers  should  be  consulted  as  well,  before 
these  reforms  should  take  place;  how  far  would 
you  go  in  that  direction  ? — I  should  rather  like 
to  consult  the  employers  in  the  way  of  getting 
help  from  them  as  to  how  best  to  frame  the 
law,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  allow  the  wish 
of  an  employer  to  have  longer  hours  to  stand  at 
all  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  great  majority 
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Mr.  Abraham — continued, 
of   his   workpeople   to   have   shorter   hours.     I 
sliould  like  to  apply  the  principle  of  democracy 
to  industry  ns  far  as  possible. 

4.S68  Knowing  then  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  miners  of  this  country  to  get 
their  nmployers  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  without  law,  and  knowing  that 
those  efforts  have  failed,  would  you  apply  that 
doctriue  to  the  miners? — I  think  I  should  be 
prepared  to  do  so  at  once.  I  may  say  that  it 
has  been  represented  to  me  in  various  mining 
districts  where  short  hours  are  already  worked, 
that  the  permission  to  other  districts  to  work 
long  hours  is  a  serious  economic  handicapping 
of  those  districts  which  have  already  adopted  a 
comparatively  short  day.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  the  short  time  districts 
that  very  long  hours  of  labour  should  be  pre- 
vented in  the  others. 

4369.  Then  your  pro]50sition  is,  for  the  ques- 
tion to  be  optional  with  large  bodies  of  men,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  miners  ;  but  do  you  think  that 
any  law  would  be  carried  into  effect  at  all  upon 
that  principle  ? — I  think  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  beyond  reas(mable  doubt 
whether  a  large  majority  of  the  coal  miners 
of  the  country  were  in  favour  or  not  of  such  a 
law,  and  that,  if  that  opinion  were  made  mani- 
fest, there  would  be  no  reason  to  object  to  passing 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  I  .should  be  very 
loth  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  law  if  I  really 
thought  that  a  large  majority  of  the  miners 
were  against  it. 

4370.  Being  a  close  observer  of  these  things, 
as  we  know  you  have  been,  do  you  not  think 
that  in  the  case  of  the  miners  it  is  suiEciently 
manifest  that  there  is  a  large  majority  of  them 
in  favour  of  obtaining  the  reduction  of  hours  by 
law  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4371.  That  being  so,  you  would,  then,  be  in 
favour  of  a  general  law  applied  tn  the  miners  ? 
— I  am. 

4372.  On  page  129  of  your  book,  "The  Eight 
Hours'  Day,"  you  say  this  :  "  It  has  been  con- 
"  tended  thiit  a  shortening  of  the  houis  in  coal 
"  mines  would  be  really  an  economical  measure, 
"  as  many  accidents  h  ippen  towards  the  end  of 
"  the  working  day.  This  argument  is  falla- 
"  cious  so  far  as  it  relates  to  explosions."  And 
then  you  quote  Mr.  Fenwick.  Supposing  that 
it  had  been  demonstrated  to  you  since  that 
return  was  made  that  the  return  was  incomplete 
because,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant explosions,  the  time  of  day  at  which  they 
happened  has  not  been  recorded,  would  you  still 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  argument  was  falla- 
cious ? — No,  I  should  withdraw  my  opinion.  I 
accepted  Mr.  Fenwick's  return  as  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  as  it  told  against 
my  own  case,  1  thought  it  right  to  put  it  i  n  ; 
but  if  it  has  been  shown  t'i  be  incorrect,  of 
oour.-e  my  opinion  would  be  modiHed. 

4373.  There  is  another  very  important  state- 
ment :  "  Mr.  Fenwick  explains  this  preponderance 
"  dimng  the  earlier  hours  by  the  unnoticed 
"  accurardation  of  gas  when  no  one  is  working 
"  in  the  mine."     Do  you  indorse  that  opinion  ? 
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— I  was  accepting  Mr.  Fenwick  for  the  moment 
as  an  authority  on  that  point.  1  really  am 
afraid  that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  offer  any 
criticism  upon  it. 

4374.  Are  you  not  aware  that  colliers  are  not 
allowed  to  work  in  gas  ? — I  believe  it  is  f.-r- 
bidden ;  but,  as  Mr.  Fenwick  said  this  was  the 
cause,  1  thought  it  right  to  give  his  explanation. 

4375.  Arc  you  not  aware  that  several  com- 
petent men  are  appointed  to  examine  these 
working  places,  and  have  to  report  that  they 
are  safe  before  men  are  allowed  to  go  into  them  ? 
—Yes. 

4376.  That  being  so,  is  it  possible  that  those 
explosions  could  have  occurred  from  an  un- 
noticed accumulation  of  gas  ? — It  certainly  seenis 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 

4377.  Then  you  do  not  endorse  the  opinion  ? — 
No,  I  merely  accepted  Mr.  Fenwick's  opinion. 

Mr.  Tovfi  Mann. 

4378.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  yester- 
day that  you  looked  forward  to  the  time,  that 
you  hope  we  shall  approach  it,  at  any  rate,  when 
the  private  appropriation,  or  the  private  taking 
of  rent  and  profit  and  interest,  will  cease  ? — 
Yes. 

4379.  That  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  col- 
lectivist  principles  which  you  endorse  ?■ — Yes. 

4380.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  laised  before 
with  other  witnesses,  I  would  like  just  to  put 
this  question  to  you  :  Have  you  in  your  mind 
what  is  the  aggregate  value  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  people  in  this  country,  approxi- 
mately ? — I  should  put,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
total  annual  product  at  about  1,300  millions  a 
year. 

4381.  Could  you  approximately  allot  that 
between  wages,  profits,  interest,  and  rent  ? — J 
believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
more  than  about  500  millions  is  paid  in 
wages ;  probably'  another  500  millions  goes  in 
what  we  may  call  rent  and  interest  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  without  respect  to  services 
immediately  rendered,  and  that  the  balance 
would  represent  wi.at,  perhaps,  might  be  called 
the  payment  for  the  services  of  the  middle  and 
capitalist  class,  the  wages  of  management.  Those 
are  the  nearest  results  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get,  and  I  think  they  are  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Giffen,  duly 
corrected  to  date. 

4382.  In  the  500  millions  mentioned  you  did  not 
include  the  wages  of  management  ? — No,  I  meant 
the  wages  of  manual  workers  and  of  such  kind 
of  brain  workers  as  do  not  get  more  than  3Z.  a 
week. 

4383.  Now,  could  you  give  me  a  statement  of 
fact,  or  an  expression  of  your  opinion,  as  to 
whether  the  proportion  taken  by  the  wage- 
earners,  as  described  by  yourself  now,  is  greater 
or  less  than,  say,  a  generation  ago  ? — I  think  it 
almost  necessarily  follows,  from  the  very  large 
increase  in  rent  and  the  very  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  capital  upon  which  interest  is 
paid  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  income, 
which  goes  in  wages  is  less  now  than  it  was  50 
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years   ago,   although,  of   course,  it  is  more  in 
actual  amount. 

-iSS^.  So  that  we  are  to  understand  from  that 
that  whilst  I  think  you  have  admitted  that  the 
standard  of  the  wage-earners  is  higher  than  it 
was,  they  have  not  absorbed  the  full  value  of 
their  increased  product  ? — They  have  not  received 
an  equivalent  share  of  the  increase  in  produc- 
tivity which  has  resulted ;  and  many  large  classes 
have  not  had  their  standard  of  life  raised  at  all. 

4385,  Concerning  fluctuations  as  they  now 
exist,  and  are  likely  to  exist  for  a  very  consider- 
able period,  which,  of  course,  I  know  yon  would 
admit ;  I  was  not  able  to  gatlier  exactly  how 
you  would  propose  to  deal  with  the  evils  of 
fluctuations.  I  mean  fluctuations  caused  in  part 
by  fashion  trades,  in  part  by  season  trades,  as 
well  as  tliose  fluctuations  brought  about  by  a 
general  decline  of  industry  which  may  cover 
that  period  of  years  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
able  to  bring  forward  any  plan  which  would 
really  solve  that  veiy  grave  difficulty;  but  I 
think  a  very  great  deal  might  be  done  to  make 
employment  more  regular  in  season  trades  and 
fashion  trades  if  brains  were  applied  1 1  the 
problem  in  the  same  way  that  brains  are  applied 
to  the  problem  of  making  money.  If  a  seri ms 
attempt  were  made  by  employers  of  labour  to 
make  their  industry  as  regular  as  possible  they 
could  do  so  to  aveiymuch  larger  extent.  I 
may  say,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  unknown 
for  a  firm  of  shipowners  to  arrange  that  their 
steamers  shall  come  in,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
regular  intervals  instead  of  two  or  three  at  a 
time.  It  is  better  in  many  ways  for  them.  We 
find  that  when  a  branch  of  employment  is  taken 
over  by  a  public  authority,  that  public  authority 
is  usually  able  to  make  it  much  more  regular 
than  the  private  authority  had  been  able  to  do. 
That  has  been  the  experience  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  many  oi  its  small  minor 
departments.  Further,  I  consider  that  siich 
suggestions  as  have  been  made  by  yourself  and 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  connexion  with  the 
docks,  are  only  a  type  of  what  could  be  done  in 
many  other  cases  if  one  really  tried  to  do  it.  I 
may  point  out  that  employers  are  constantly 
saying  that  overtime  to  them,  which  is  an 
incident  of  seasonal  trades,  is  positively  expen- 
sive in  many  ways  ;  they  have  to  pay  additional 
rates  for  it,  and  they  believe  it  tends  to  make 
the  men  trj'  to  lengthen  Out  the  working  day 
unduly,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  in  the  history  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
some  of  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my  book, 
that  this  overtime  and  seasonal  pressure  conJd 
be  dispensed  with,  and  actually  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  many  induslrie  .  I  a'n  afraid  I 
have  not  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
want  of  employment  caused  by  the  commercial 
crisis  at  present. 

4386.  I  wish  to  presL»  this  just  a  little  closer, 
because  of  a  remark  you  made  yesterday.  In- 
cidentally I  may  remark  that  we  are  very  much 
in  accord  with  regard  to  ideals,  but  I  was 
desirous  of  seeing  wheth3r  or  not  you  would  be 
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prepared  to  come  a  little  closer  than  that.  You 
have  said  that  if  brains  ai-e  really  applied  to 
this  serious  problem — that  is  not  too  strong  a 
term  to  aj^ply,  I  presume — serious  problem  from 
your  point  of  view  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  most 
serious  problem. 

4387.  Most  serious,  I  do  ;  if  brains  are  really 
api^lied  to  it,  by  which  I  undei'stand  j^ou  to  mean 
on  all  sides  ? — Yes. 

4388.  By  everyone  who  is  interested  ? — Yes. 

4389.  Then  we  can  do  a  good  deal  towards 
mitigating  this  most  serious  evil,  and,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a  most  serious  evil  ? — I  agree. 

4390.  Knowing  that  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  if,  I  am  desirous  again  of 
pressing  the  point  whether  you  have  thought 
(jver  any  plan  whereby,  in  the  event  of,  shall  we 
say,  employers  and  workers  generally  doing  very 
much  more  than  tirey  have  done,  whether  you 
cao  propose  to  them  any  plan  whereby  there 
may  be  a  mitigation  of  these  evils  pending  the 
development  of  collectivism,  assuming  that  it 
will  develop  ? — I  think  the  experience  of  the 
Factory  Acts  suggests  one  or  two  things  M'hich 
miciht  be  done.  In  some  of  the  earlier  Factory 
Acts  almost  every  enactment  was  guarded  by 
permission  to  work  overtime  in  various  circum- 
stances. For  various  i-easons  those  exceptions 
have  been  very  largely  diminished  in  amount, 
and  in,  I  believe,  all  cases,  it  is  held  with 
advantageous  results  upon  the  regularity  of 
employment.  I  think  that  irregularity  comes 
very  largely  from  the  freedom  which  the  em- 
ployer has  to  I'ile  up  the  labour  at  anytime  that 
he  pleases,  and  that  if  he  were  prevented,  and 
all  his  rivals  were  prevented  from  doing  that, 
ther'e  would  be  no  necessity  on  the  part  of  any 
of  them  to  do  it.  At  the  present  time  an  em- 
ployer very  often  puts  on  overtime,  or,  in  the 
case  of  East  London,  says  that  work  must  be 
done  by  to-morrow,  when  he  knows  that  it  will 
take  all  night  to  do  it,  merely  because  he  is 
afraid  that  if  he  is  not  as  compliant  as  all  that, 
some  other  rival  will  b  ■  more  compliant,  and 
he  will  lose  the  order.  But  if  he  were  pre- 
vented from  exercising  that  oyitioii,  as  I  believe, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  workers,  lie  would  find 
that  his  i-ivals  would  be  equally  prevented,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  need  at  all  for  that 
overtime.  I  would,  as  far  as  possible,  use  the 
power  of  trades  unions  and  of  law,  and  of 
municipal  action,  to  lighten  the  pressure  on  the 
employers  so  as  to  cause  them  to  apply  their 
minds  to  this  particular  thing,  believing  that  it 
would  have  the  result  that  they  would  discover 
a  means  of  obviating,  or,  at  any  rate,  mitigating, 
the  evil. 

4391.  As  you  have  expressed  yourself  so 
ele.irly  concerning  the  disirability  ol  minimising 
or  abolishing  overtime,  could  we  go  a  step 
further  in  the  same  direction,  and  say  that, 
assuming  we  had  reached  a  normal  condition 
when  no  overtime  is  worked,  practically,  then, 
in  the  event  of  a  decline,  instead  of  discharging 
men  the  work  should  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  number? — I  believe  that  has  been  en- 
forced   by    one  or    two    trade  unions   in  pasi 
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times,  and  at  the  present  time,  with  extremely 
beneficial  results ;  and,  I  believe,  if  employers 
could  be  compelled,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
share  their  work  instead  of  concentrating  it  on 
a  few  workers,  it  would  be  very  advantageous, 
provided  the  depression  were  temporary  only. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  sharing  the  work  as  it  is 
at  present  shared  at  the  docks. 

4392.  You  ha.ve  expressed  yourself  as  distinctly 
favourable  to  what  you  have  termed  collective 
philanthrofiy  ?^Yes. 

439.3.  A  very  expressive  term.  Suppose  we 
aie  una! lie  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  brains 
sliall  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  this  question, 
as  one  who  endorses  municipal  aition  on  the 
lines  already  clearly  expressed  by  you,  as  one 
who  believes  in  collective  philanthropy,  I  ask 
how  would  you  propose  to  meet  this  serious  evil  of 
want  of  woi'k,  when  your  advice  to  employers, 
and  to  workers  generally,  had  been  ignored,  or 
at  any  rate  had  not  been  carried  out  ? — I  think 
that  the  provision  for  workers,  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  work,  through  seasonal  or 
industrial  depressions  of  trade,  ought  to  be  most 
seriously  considered  by  the  local  public  authori- 
ties. I  mean,  first  of  all,  that  public  authorities 
carryirig  ont  extensive  services  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  arrange  those  services  so  as  to  dove-tail 
in  with  the  experienced  irregularity  of  private 
employment  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  all  their  work 
done  in  the  winter,  because  other  employers,  for 
various  reason.s,  diminish  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  done  in  tlie  winter.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent economic  reason  for  that,  namely,  that  at 
such  time  the  expense  of  doirig  the  work  is  not 
so  gr^at  as  it  would  be  at  the  time  when  every- 
one else  is  trying  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 
I  would,  therefore,  hold  that  the  Government, 
and  every  brancli  of  the  Government  in  every 
locality,  national  an  !  local,  ought,  for  instance, 
never  to  have  its  painting  done  at  the  time 
when  private  people  are  insisting  on  having 
their  painting  done,  but  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  since  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  this  without  inconvenience,  t)  have 
its  painting  dons  at  the  times  when  other  people 
are  not  having  that  work  done.  Further-,  I  hold 
that  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  the  local 
authority  should  actually  anticipate  the  work 
which  it  wants  doing,  and  should,  if  any  proved 
distress  exists,  do  now  what  it  was  contemplating 
doing  perhaps  a  year  hence,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  proved  lack  of  employment  at  that  time. 
I  should  go  so  far,  if  necessary,  as  to  say  that 
the  boards  of  guardians,  instead  '  of  being 
confined  to  granting  mere  out-door  relief  or 
sending  people  to  the  House,  should  be  prepared 
to  make  some  kind  of  reasonable  and  honour- 
able provision  for  exceptional  cases  of  temporary 
distress. 

4394.  Now,  let  me  go  a  step  farther,  and 
assume  that  we  have  reached  that  state  of 
affairs  \\hen,  through  wise  action  on  the  part 
of  tlie  respective  rrrunicipal  authorities,  all  the 
insanitary  areas  have  been  cleared,  .streets  and 
roads    arc    well     kept    and    hghted    in    every 
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particular,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  any  im- 
portance that  can  be  pressed  forward,  but  still 
these  industrial  diflBculties  press  themselves  upoa 
us ;  have  you  faced  that,  to  your  own  satis- 
faction, as  to  how  we  may  then  get  over  the 
difficulty  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  face  that.  I  have  been  considering 
it,  and  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  see  my  way 
to  any  specific  plan  which  could  be  suggested  as 
at  all  of  general  application  without,  what 
seemed  to  me,  very  grave  evils.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  resources  of  civilisation  are 
exhausted,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  ^ve  do  all 
that  we  could  do  at  the  present  time,  probably 
we  should  find  the  difficulty  had  been  got  over 
for  the  present,  and  if  not,  I  should  then  be 
prepared  to  consider  it  again,  with  the  firm 
determination  that  honourable  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  willing  worker  who  is  out  of 
«ork,  practically,  at  any  pecuniary  cost  which 
did  not  ruin  the  community. 

4395.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I 
appear  to  be  pressing  this  unduly,  being  very 
anxious,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  as  well  as  myself, 
to  be  clear  on  this,  and  hoping  and  believing  that 
these  municipalities  will  develop  in  such  a  way 
that  the}-  will  gradually  make  it  impossible  for 
themselves  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they  arise, 
on  the  lines  you  have  suggested,  because  of  the 
perfect  way  in  which  they  will  conduct  their 
operations.  As  you  do  iiot  believe  in  people 
being  allowed  to  die — you  say  honourable  pro- 
vision should  be  made — of  course,  you  endorse 
the  present  law  which  says  "  Do  not  die  ;  there 
is  food  pi-ovided  by  the  community"  ? — Yes. 

4396.  But  neither  do  you  endorse,  I  under- 
stand, the  advisability  of  keeping  people  in  a 
charitable  fashion,  by  supplying  them  with  food, 
&c.,  without  they  are  giving  something  for  it  in 
return  ? — I  think  that  is  extremely  demoralising, 
and  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  very  last 
resource.  I  say  that  because  in  the  case  of  an 
Irish  famine,  or  some  big  emergency  of  that 
kind,  it  might  be  the  only  way  to  keep  people 
alive ;  but  it  should  be  the  very  last  resource, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  consider  private 
charity  is  more  degrading,  and  more  demoralising, 
and  more  evil  in  its  effects,  on  both  giver  and 
receiver,  than  a  public  provision  for  the  starving. 

4397.  The  position  would  appear  to  be  this, 
then : — Industry  being  conducted  as  it  is,  there 
must  of  necessity  from  time  to  time  be  a  con- 
siderable per-centage  workless;  municipalities 
developing  as  we  may  hope  and  believe  they  will, 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  such  work  as  you 
have  set  forth  will  grow  less  and  less,  whilst 
possibly,  probably,  the  desire  to  see  honourable 
provision  made  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity will  grow.  But  shall  we  not  find 
ourselves  in  the  predicament,  where  the  muni- 
cipalities cannot  provide  any  useful  work  that 
they  require  to  be  done,  when  the  per-centage  of 
unemployed  will  be  much  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
when  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  rjpon  what  can 
only  be  covered  by  the  term  "  charity,"  which 
you  do  not  approve  of  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
I  think  that  time  is  very  remote,  because  I  look 
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to  an  indefinite  extension  of  municipal  action. 
If  the  municipality  had  actually  carded  out 
Everything  that  is  within  sight  of  municipal 
duties  at  this  moment,  I  hope  that  there  would 
be  still  a  very  much  larger  extension  _\  et  to  be 
undertaken,  because  of  course  I  should  consider 
that  so  long  as  any  industr}'  remained  in  jjrivnte 
hands  which  could  possibly  be  carried  on  by  the 
public  for  itself  direct,  it  would  be  desirable  it 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  ])ublic.  ( )f  course, 
in  so  far  as  industries  are  taken  over  in  that 
way,  I  presume  the  workers  in  them  would  be 
treated  in  the  way  in  which  the  permanent  staff 
of  a  railway  are  now  treated,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  depression  of  trade  the  staff  is  not 
discharged,  but  is  kept  on  with  such  work  as 
can  be  given  to  it  as  a  first  charge  on  the 
undertaking.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wage 
of  the  labourer,  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  a 
proper  standard  of  life  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  charge 
upon  the  undertaking  which  is  being  carried  on, 
and  that  therefore  undertakings  ought  to  be 
organised  in  sucha  way  that  a  regular  staff  of 
workers  could  be  kept  on  throughout  the  year, 
whether  the  work  fluctuate  or  not,  exactly  as 
a  railway  or  the  Civil  Service  is  conducted. 
I  think  we  should  tend  more  and  more  in  that 
direction. 

4398.  I  think  I  understand  that  very  clearly, 
and  I  think  it  is  expressed  remarkably  clearly, 
but  it  still  leaves  that  same  difficulty  with  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  find  out  where  you  derive 
consolation  from,  where  you  take  refuge  in 
contemplating  the  possibility,  tiie  probability, 
as  I  feel  sure  you  are  bound  to  feel  that  it  is 
the  case,  the  probability  of  these  percentages  of 
unemployed,  which  cannot  be  provided  for  on 
the  lines  suggested.  Do  you  take  refuge  in  the 
fact  that  thpre  will  be,  and  need?  to  be,  such  an 
extension  of  municipal  activity  to  make  the 
municipalities  what  thej'-  ought  to  be,  that  that 
will  give  us  a  balance  pending  the  change  ?  I 
understand  that  that  is  the  position  30U  take 
up,  that  is  your  state  of  mind  ? — I  think  that  is 
in  the  main  what  I  have  most  hope  from,  but 
also  it  would  perhaps  be  fair  to  admit  that  one 
hopes  in  connexion  with  those  industries  which 
are  necesarily  of  a  fluctuating  character  in  the 
present  industrial  organisation,  as,  for  instance, 
shipbuilding  appears  to  be,  that  the  workers  in 
those  industries  will  become  so  well  organised 
and  will  become  so  reasonable  and  far-seeing, 
that  they  will  manage  to  get  sufficient  wages 
during  the  period  when  they  are  at  work  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves  during 
the  period  when  they  are  not  at  work.  That  is 
not  a  remedy  which  is  within  the  power  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  workers  because  tliey  do  not, 
many  millions  of  them,  get  enough  even  when 
they  are  at  work  to  provide  for  the  full  sub- 
sistence of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
therefore  they  are  utterly  unable  to  provide 
for  the  time  when  they  are  not  at  work ; 
but  one  hopea  that  those  classes  will  be  provided 
for  in  the  way  that  I  have  indicated,  and  that 
the  balance  which  remains  in  private  enterprise 
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may  be  met  in  the  form  of  higher  wages  and 
good  organisation. 

4399.  Leaving  that  point  and  coming  to  that 
of  a  Labour  Ministry,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
missed  an  expression  of  opinion  from  you  as  to 
the  form  of  such  a  Ministry  or  Department  1 — 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  forrr.ation  of  a 
permanent  and  well  organised  Department  of 
Labour,  but  I  should  be  sorry  necessarily  to  link 
with  that  a  demand  for  a  special  Minister  for 
labour  for  the  reason  that  there  are  political 
and  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  number  of  Ministers  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  Departments 
under  Ministers. 

4400.  So  that  you  would  confine  attention  to 
the  Labour  Department? — Yes  ;,  but  I  am  not 
against  a  Labour  Minister, 

4401.  Have  you  already  expressed  yourself 
clearly  on  this ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
missed  it  ? — Only  briefly. 

4402.  Will  you  kindly  supplement  it  if  you 
have  not  already  done  it  clearly  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  the  Labour  Dej'artment 
should  be  formed,  of  course,  out  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  excellent  Labour  Bureau  which  we  have  at 
present,  and  which  is,  if  I  may  so,  very  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  that  should  be  siip- 
plemented  by  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Factory  Department.  We  have  in  the  Factory 
Department  and  in  the  Mines  Department  an 
admirable  nucleus  for  a  Labour  Department,  and 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  expensive  and  in- 
convenient to  have  two  separate  authorities.  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  a  statistical,  medical,  and 
intelligence  side  of  the  Factory  and  Mines  Depart- 
ment, in  which  case  the  factory  inspectors,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  with  proper  clerical  assistance 
and  with  a  proper  local  office,  would,  I  should 
hope,  become  to  some  extent  the  local  agents  of 
the  head  of  the  Depart  in  ent  of  Labour,  who 
might  or  might  not  be  a  separate  Minister. 

4403.  Would  sou  suggest  to  us  the  particular 
work  which  you  feel  they  ought  to  engage  in 
but  which  is  not  now  covered  ? — I  think  we 
need  a  great  deal  more  information  about  the 
conditions  of  labour  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  see  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  we  should 
not  have  what  they  appear  to  ha^'e  now  in 
New  Zealand,  an  absolutely  complete  register 
of  all  industrial  establishments  of  every  kind 
which  employ  anyone  whatsoever — those  are 
at  present  nominally  under  the  Factor}'  Acts — 
even  including  the  home  workshops,  provided 
one  person  is  employed  for  wages,  in  addition 
to  the  family.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
have  an  effective  administration  even  of  our 
existing  law  unless  we  have  that  complete 
system  of  registration.  That  in  itself  implies  a 
large  Department.  Then,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  secrecy  in 
the  matter  of  wages  paid.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  precedent  of  New  Zealand  should  not 
be  followed,  where  every  person  employing 
more  than  three  wage  servants — and  I  would 
remove  the  limitation  as  regards  establishments 
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Mr.  Tom  Mmm — continued. 

under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts — should 
not  only  state  the  n'lmber  of  persons  who  are 
in  his  employment  and  tlieir  a;,'es,  but  the 
amount  of  wages  which  they  get.  I  think  the 
secrecy  in  which  emplo;.  ers  of  labour  at  present 
keep  their  wages-books  from  their  rivals,  must 
be  due  to  an  attempt  of  those  employers  to  hide 
any  advantages  which  they  may  have  in  the 
competition  witJji  their  rivals  l^y  paying  too  low 
wages.  1  si;o!ilii  like  to  see  competition  by 
sweating  or  reuuoing  wages  ruled  out  as  unfair 
and  inapplicable,  and  therefore  I  would  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  by  publishing  the  wages 
which  are  paid  by  every  employer.  Then, 
further,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  Labour  Department's  vvork 
would  be  to  inquire  into  coming  depressions  of 
trade.  It  has  been  possible  to  foresee,  for  at 
least  two  years,  the  depression  of  trade  which 
to  some  extent  is  now  visible,  and  I  think  that 
that  coming  depression  ought  to  have  been 
foretold  with  at  any  rate  as  much  care  and 
attempt  at  precision  as  we  now  attempt  to  fore- 
tell a  storm,  in  order  that  we  might  know  in 
what  way  to  cope  with  it.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  extremely  important  that  we  should  have 
what  Mr.  Schloss  has  called  strike  inquests.  A 
strike  appeal's  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  as  much 
national  concern  to  know  who  was  at  fault  in 
causing  it  as  a  tire  or  a  death,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  public  inquiry,  not,  I  should  hope, 
by  a  separate  Royal  Commission,  but  by  a 
skilled  expert,  into  every  serious  strike,  or  indeed 
into  any  important  industrial  change.  I  would 
have  that  expert  inquire  into  it  and  place 
whatever  information  he  could  obtain  and  what- 
ever opinion  he  had  formed  at  the  service  of  the 
public  just  for  what  it  was  worth.  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  which  I  shouLi  wish  the 
Department  of  Labour  to  do,  and  all  of  which, 
I  should  desire  to  point  out,  could  be  begun 
without  the  delay  involved  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  merely  necessary  for  the  present 
Cabinet  to  come  to  the  decision  that  such  a 
Depai-tment  is  desii-able,  for  the  Treasury  to 
place  a  corresponding  item  in  the  estimates,  and 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  that  item  for 
the  Labour  Department  to  be  begun  at  once. 
That,  in  faci,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Industries  of  New  Zealand,  which  does  many 
of  these  things,  was  actually  commenced,  without 
any  Act  of  the  Legislature  at  all. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4404.  How  would  you  get  a  return  of 
wiiges  ?  —  We  might,  at  any  rate,  begin  by 
asking  fur  a  return,  ;ind  if  it  was  found  that 
employers  objected  to  make  that  return,  wd 
should  then  proceed,  as  so  many  of  the 
American  Labour  Departments  have  pro  'eeded, 
to  make  the  return  compulsory.  There  is 
anothei'  way 

4405.  Then  you  would  have  to  resort  to  an 
Act  ?  —  Then  we  r-liould  have  to  resort  to  an 
Act. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

4406.  You  said  thei'e  was  another  way  ;  will 
\  on  j)l  ase  t  11  us  the  other  way  ? — I  fee  no 
reason  whv  a  great  deal  of  the  iniorination 
at  pre^.ent  in  the  possession  of  the  Government 
should  no  be  utilised  or  statistical  purposes. 
There  is  nn  enormous  amount  of  information 
in  the  possission  of  the  General  Registry  Office, 
partly  in  connection  with  the  Census,  pnitly  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  registry  of  de.iths, 
wliich  is  not  utilised  at  all  at  present,  except 
in  the  baldest  way,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
persons  interested  in  statistical  inquiry,  in- 
cluding, I  think,  some  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners, '  the  Government  did  not  see  its  way 
to  cillow  that  information  to  be  made  effective 
use  of,  on  the  ground,  I  believe,  of  expense. 
If  I  might  give  an  instance,  I  sh.ould  like  to 
say  that  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  life 
of  the  workers  in  particnjjir  occupations  has 
Ufver,  in  my  view,  been  adequately  investigated 
yet,  and  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  statistics 
cf  the  General  Registry  Uffice  made  use  of  for 
that  purpo'-e,  if  necessary,  without  revealing 
any  particular-  naiiie.s  or  instances.  Similarly, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  iiiformati  m  at  present 
in  possession  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  income  tax  returns, 
might  be  similarly  made  use  of,  of  course  with 
due  care  to  reveal  nothing  as  to  particular 
incomes,  or  incomes  in  particular  places. 
Already  they  are  made  use  of  for  statistical 
purpose-^,  and  therefore  what  I  ask  for  is 
not  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle,  but 
merely  the  carrying  out  of  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple in  a  reasonable  and  efficient  manner.  A 
great  deal  of  information  might  be  obtained 
as  to  the  relative  productivity  of  particular 
industries,  as,  foi  instance,  the  ability  of 
particular  industries  to  bear  a  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  possibility  that 
particular  industries  might  afford  less  than 
staivation  wages  to  the  worker.  All  these 
things  could  be  obt  lined,  to  some  extent,  out 
of  the  existing  materials  already  in  possession 
of  the  Government,  and  nothing  but  an  objec- 
tion to  spend  some  money  upon  making  those 
statistics  up  in  a  statistical  form,  I  believe, 
prevents  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
being  pLiced  at  our  disposal. 

4407.  Would  you  also  suggciit  tliat  the  De- 
partment should  ascertain  the  condition  of 
profits  and  publish  that  too  if  need  be  ?— That 
is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

4408.  Profits  ?— With,  of  course,  a  very  care- 
ful guarding  of  the  profits  of  particular  employers 
or  even  of  particular  localities. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4409.  Do  you  suggest  the  keeping  secret  of 
profits  of  particular  employers  and  particular 
localities  as  merely  required  in  order  to  obviate 
opposition  to  the  scheme  or  as  in  itself  desir- 
able ? — I  am  much  obliged.*  My  objectioa 
really  was  only  to  obviate  the  opposition  which 
one  knows  would  be  made,  as  I  think  perhaps 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

we  could  obviate  that  opposition  without 
altogether  giving  up  the  plan,  but  in  my  view  I 
see  very  little  reason,  it'  any,  for  keeping  secret 
the  results  of  any  industry  at  all.  I  "consider 
that  the  industry  is  really  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  that  if  undue  profits 
are  being  made,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  public  should  know  that  fact  if  it  can  be 
managed  without  other  social  inconvenience. 

Mr.  ToTn  Mann. 

4410.  The  strike  inquest  to  which  you  refer 
would  not  be  held  by  persons  who  would  or 
could  be  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  I  preaume  ; 
they  would  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  State 
Board  of  Arbitrators  ? — I  am  sorry  that  I  should 
wish  not  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that 
point.  I  am  inquiring  into  it  myself,  anl  at 
present  I  have  not  formed  any  opinion  either 
way. 

4411.  The  obtaining  of  this  information  that 
you  suggest,  and  then  the  dissemination  of  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  largely  contribute 
towards  minimising  those  evils  that  we  have 
previously  spoken  of  ? — I  thoroughly  believe 
that. 

4412.  And  it  is  largely  with  a  view  of  con- 
tributing to  that  end  that  you  would  recommend 
it?— Yes. 

4413.  Just  one  or  two  questions  respecting 
the  eight  hours.  You  have  expressed  yourself 
favourable  to  an  optional  method  T — Yes,  in  a 
sense,  but  I  should  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  necessarily  votes  would  be  taken. 
I  mean  I  would  pay  great  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  individuals  in  the  trade,  but  I  see 
very  great  practical  diflBcultj'^  in  establishing 
public  machinery  for  actually  recording  the 
votes  of  those  individuals  in  the  trade,  and  I 
would  rather  wish  to  leave  that  open  to  the 
person  who  had  discretion  in  the  matter,  the 
Minister  at  the  Labour  Department,  to  adopt 
any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  wish  of  the 
workers  that  he  could  resort  to,  such,  for 
instance,  as  inquiring  of  the  trade  union 
concerned,  perhaps  taking  a  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  trade  union,  inquiring  also  the  wishes 
of  the  non-unionists  concerned,-  and  certainly 
the  wishes  of  the  employers  and  their  statements 
in  opposition,  if  any,  to  the  proposal. 

4414.  That  relates  rather  to  the  carrying  out 
of  an  optional  plan.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
go  a  little  further  back.  I  understand  that  you 
take  up  the  position  that  it  is  not  quite  within 
the  ret^ion  of  practical  politics,  to  use  that  phrase, 
to  have  a  universal  Eight  Hours  Act  ?— I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
think  you  go  further  than  that,  do 


4415.  I 
you  not ;  that  even  if  opinion  were  to 
"  'nk  yourself  that 

in  the 


entertani 
it  you  think  yourself  that  it  would  be  a  rash 
thino'  to  do  ? — Certainly  in  the  present  state  of 
pubhc  opinion. 

4416.  No,  I  said  even  if  opinion  entertained 

it  ? I    think  that  a  change  in  opinion  which 

would  permit  of  the  enactment  of  a  universal 

U     78449. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

Act  would  go  very  far  even  to  make  such  an 
Act  quite  possible  of  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

4417.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  that 
opinion  would  only  be  formed  as  a  result  of 
some  intelligence,  knowing  the  conditions  of 
industry  ? — I  presume  so. 

4418.  Endorsing  then  an  optional  plan,  as 
distinct  from  a  universal  plan,  did  I  understand 
you  to  say, — you  are  reported  as  having  said 
it,  I  did  not  catch  it  myself — that  you  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  a  local  plan  or  a  local 
optional  plan  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  be  taken 
to  be  hostile  to  any  such  proposal,  but  I  see  at 
present  very  grave  difficulties  in  allowing  any 
part  of  an  industry  to  exempt  itself  from  a 
shortening  of  hours  which  was  prescribed  for 
the  bulk  of  the  industry. 

4419.  That  is  another  plan.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  exemption.  I  want  to  distinguish 
between  exemption  and  option.  The  optional 
plan  I  take  to  mean  that  if  persons  in  a  given 
trade  express  their  desire  for  it  in  sufficient 
numbers,  then  it  can  be  applied.  Exemption,  I 
understand,  means  that  there  is  to  be  an  Act 
applied  to  all  those  that  do  not  ask  to  be 
exempted  from  it.  Confining  our  remarks  then 
to  option  as  distinct  from  exemption,  I  want 
now  to  press  this  point :  You  have,  I  know, 
some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tram-workers 
of  London  ? — Yes. 

4420.  And  only  a  very  small  proportion  are 
even  in  a  modified  form  controlled  by  the 
London  County  Council,  or  are  likely  to  be  for  a 
considerable  time  ? — Yes. 

4421.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  great  amount 
of  power  exercised  there.     May  we  suppose,  and 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  a 
result  of  organisation  amongst  the  tram  workers 
themselves,  or  shall  we  put  it,  education  amongst 
the   tram  workers  themselves,  in  London,  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  shorter  working  day  than  they  now 
have,    and  will  want  to  come  under  such  an  Act 
as  we   may  suppose  will  be  provided   by-aod- 
by,  but  that   in  some  other   towns  there   is  no 
move  of  the  kind — -no  general  move — on  the  part 
of  the  workers  themselves,  or  the  local  authori- 
ties, or  anybody  else  in  the  district,  would  it  not 
be  desirable  in  such  a  case  to  enable,  say,  the 
London  tramway  men,  who  had   exhibited  that 
activity,  to  have  the  advantage  of  that  activity 
and  self -education,  and  to  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  such  an  Act '{ — I  certainly  think 
so.     I  quite  agree  that  in  such  cases  as  the  case 
of  a  local  tramway  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
might  be  brought  about  with  advantage  for  any 
town   where   it   was   possible,    and   where   the 
workers    desired    it     without    regard    to     the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  tramway  servants  in 
other    towns.       For   the    tramway   industry   I 
would  entirely  approve  of  a  local  shortening  and 
irrespective  of  others. 

4422.  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  the 
reason  why  you  would  hesitate  to  endorse  the 
principle  generally  is  because  of  the  competitive 
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Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued, 
arrangement  that  exists  ? — That  is  so  to  a  large 
extent.     T  was  thinking  only  of  the  great  staple 
industries  which  run  through  the  kingdom. 

4423.  Then  with  regard,  say,  to  A\rasher- 
women,  for  instance,  who  we  have  reason  to 
believe  put  in  something  like  12  hours  a  day, 
and  very  often  more,  if  they  could  he  brought 
under  the  Act  in  London,  or  in  Glasgow  and 
not  in  London,  or  in  Liverpool  and  not  in  either 
Glasgow  or  London,  so  much  the  better  it 
would  be  for  those  who  could  make  use  of  the 
Act,  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion  ? — In  general 
terms,  yes,  only  you  would  have  to  be  a  little 
careful  of  the  eifect  which  might  conceivably  be 
produced  in  the  way  of  sending  washing  out  of 
London. 

4424.  Yes  ? — But  in  general  terms  I  would 
agree  that  in  respect  of  any  industry  which 
could  in  that  way  be  definitely  localised.  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  order  which  I 
propose  should  limit  the  hours  in  that  industry 
in  particular  localities.  But  I  have  been  unable 
to  see  how  that  would  work  with  regard  to  the 
great  staple  trades  which  are  inter-communi- 
cable throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4425.  And  the  order  would  still  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Minister  ? — I  should  not 
wish  to  lay  stress  on  that.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  giving 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  what 
we  commonly  call  local  monopolies  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  authority  by  way  of  byelaws. 
I  think  the  byelaw  power  which  local  authori- 
ties now  have,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  other  Government 
Departments,  might  be  extended  with  great 
advantage  ;  and,  in  fact,  some  corporations  have, 
I  believe,  obtained  considerable  byelaw  powers 
by  special  Acts.  I  think  that  might  be  extended 
with  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

4426.  That  is  a  variation,  I  think,  from  the 
position  we  understood  yesterday.  Yesterday 
these  things  were  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Minister  in  exercising  his  discretion,  but 
now  you  would  go  no  further  than  perhaps 
reserve  the  discretionary  veto  to  a  byelaw  on 
the  part  .of  the  Minister  ? — That  is  so  in  the 
cases  to  which  byelaws  were  applicable,  but  of 
course,  I  am  not  assuming  that  byelaws  would 
be  applicable  to  every  case. 

4427.  In  some  cases  would  you  take  it  out  of 
the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and  make  it 
depend  upon  the  action  of  the  local  labourers  ? 
— Subject  to  the  general  requirement  of  our 
constitutional  system  that  byelaws  should  be 
approved  by  some  Government  Department, 
which  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  I  would 
largely  leave  it  to  local  authority.  I  think,  for 
instance,  it  \\'ould  be  a  distinct  gain  if  the 
London  County  Council  wex-e  given  the  power 
of  making  byelaws  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
on  tramways  in  London. 

4428.  Subject     to     the     discretion     of     the 
Minister  in  approving  or  disapproving  ? — Yes, 
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subject  to  that  same  discretion  with  regard  to 
the  byelaw  which  the  Minister  already  exercises 
with  regard  to  all  byelaws. 

4420.  It  would  not  be  a  power  which  the 
London  County  Council,  you  think,  ought  to 
have,  except  subject  tO  the  general  power  of 
approving  or  disapproving  of  a  byelaw  which 
should  express  their  resolution  ? — I  think  ifc  is 
convenient  perhaps  that  we  should  not  make  a 
new  kind  of  byelaw  in  this  matter.  I  would 
rather  follow  the  existing  practice  with  regard 
to  byelaws  which  seems  to  me  co  work  very 
well. 

4430.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  your 
scheme  then  ? — No. 

4431.  It  depends  rather  on  following  your 
precedent,  and  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  your 
scheme  that  the  discretion  of  the  Minister 
should  in  any  way  be  preserved  ? — No,  as 
regards  purely  local  circumstances  such  as  the 
tramways. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

4432.  In  any  case  you  are  not  pinning  your- 
self to  any  special  machinery,  and  merely  want 
a  simplified  method  of  applying  such  an  Act 
which  you  have  referred  to  in  general  terms  ? — 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

4433.  Now  with  regard  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  applying  some  machinery  or  other  for 
the  reduction  and  regulation  of  working  hours, 
I  understand  that  yon  are  favourable  to  the 
most  general  method  that  is  practicable  ? — That 
is  so. 

4434.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  aie 
departments  of  industry  where  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  apply  it  on  the  local  plan 
rather  than  on  the  general  plan  ? — I  should  like 
to  explain  that  in  my  view  at  present  those 
departments  are  rather  limited  in  number,  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  tramways  a,nd  not  of  the 
nature  of  industries  properly  so  called. 

4435.  A  little  farther  then  on  that  point 
We  will  take  it  in  connexion  with  shop  assis- 
tants. I  presume  that  if  the  shop  assistants  of 
London  could  .come  under  such  an  Act,  probably 
there  would  be  much  the  same  amount  of 
shopping  done  as  compared  with  what  would 
be  done  in  Glasgow  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4436.  And  therefore  we  might  safely  apply 
it  in  regard  to  such  persons  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  the  precedent  of  Victoria  is  very  in- 
structive on  that  point,  and  I  should  be  in 
favour  of  a  local  limitation  of  the  hours  of  shops, 
with  due  provision  for  practicability,  but  a  local 
limitation. 

4437.  And  so  with  regard  to  any  and  every 
other  industry  where  the  interests  of  the 
industry  could  be  secured  by  the  application  of 
the  measure  locally  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  dividing 
line,  but  as  I  say  I  rather  narrowly  limit  the 
number  of  cases  to  which  T  think  that  local 
action  could  conveniently  apply. 

4438.  But  you  are  not  concerned  as  to  whether 
they  are  many  or  few  ? — No. 
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4439.  It  is  only  because  you  do  not  want  to 
contribute  to  the  dislocation  of  indastry  ? — That 
is  my  view. 

4440.  And  having  a  guarantee  from  those 
who  are  earning  their  livelihood  in  that  industry 
that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  and  not  to 
their  disadvantage,  that,  I  presume,  would  weigh 
with  you  very  heavily  ? — It  would  weigh  with 
me ;  but  I  should  be  extremely  loth  even  to 
take  the  opinion  of  a  local  district  of  a  national 
trade  as  to  the  probable  total  effects,  because 
I  want  to  look  at  other  effects  than  those 
perhaps  which  were  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
workers.  I  should  think  it  extremely  disastrous 
if  in  any  particular  industry  there  was  any 
encouragement  to  its  shifting  to  a  low  paid  or 
less  organised  part  of  the  country  from  a  highly 
paid  and  well  organised  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Austin. 

4441.  Could  you  tell  us  what  effect  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sweating  Committee  had  upon 
the  life  of  the  workers  of  the  East  End  of 
London  ? — I  am  afraid  that  practically  that 
Coaanittee  had  very  little  effect  at  all,  because 
no  sustained  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  carry  out  even  the  small  proposals 
which  that  Committee  made.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  just  been  an  Order  passed  requiring 
the  registration  of  out-workers,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  18  months  ago,  but  that 
registration  is  not  yet  carried  out,  and  the 
registration  itself  is  almost  ineffective  without  a 
great  deal  more. 

4442.  In  the  face  of  such  a  failure,  have  you 
any  proposal  or  suggestion  to  make  ? — I  think 
the  proposal  that  I  made  for  requiring  the  giver- 
out  of  work  to  be  responsible  legally  for  the 
observance  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Acts  with  regard  to  the  premises  in  which  he 
has  his  work  carried  on  would  be  a  very 
important  Islow  at  the  sweating  system ;  and 
coupled  with  the  responsibility  of  the  owner 
of  the  premises,  instead  of  the  occupier,  for  the 
sanitary  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  J!  think, 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  evils  in  East  London, 
provided  only  that  sufficient  additional  staff 
were  provided  for  the  Factory  Department. 

4443.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done  by  the 
existing  Factory  Department  ? — I  think  the 
existing  Factory  Department  could  do  it  if  only 
they  were  furnished  with  an  additional  number 
of,  perhaps,  subordinate  officers.  What  is  wanted, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  much  any  very  large 
increase  to  the  present  highly  trained  and 
fairly  well  paid  inspectors,  as  an  increase  in  a 
subordinate  class  of  people  who  could  run  about 
and  be  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors,  so  as  to  secure 
that  this  registration  of  workshops  and  registra- 
tion of  out- workers,  both  of  which  are  nominally 
now  law,  but  neither  of  which  is  at  present 
carried  out,  could  be  effectively  carried  out. 

4444.  Now,  about  women  working  in  their 
own  homes,  I  believe  you  consider  that  that  is  a 
great  evil  ? — I  think  that  the  method  of  employ- 
ment which  admits  of  women  and  other  persons 
working  in  their  small  tenement  bedrooms  is  a 
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very  bad  one,  and  I  should  wish  td  check  that 
in  every  possible  way.  But  at  present  a  woman 
working  alone  and  not  employing  anyone  to 
help  her  does  not  come,  as  I  understand,  within 
the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts  at  all,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  at  this  moment  to  place 
her  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts,  except 
in  so  far  as  you  make  the  giver-out  of  work 
responsible  if  he  chooses  to  have  his  work  done 
in  a  home  workshop,  whether  by  a  single  woman 
or  not ;  he  ought  to  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  place  where  his  work  is  done  satisfies 
the  minimum  provisions  laid  down  by  the 
Factoiy  Acts ;  and  I  would  make  him  legally 
responsible  for  practically  doing  what,  as  I  have 
said,  the  good  firms  already  do — have  an  inspector 
of  their  own,  who  satisfies  himself  that  the  place 
is  in  good  condition.  Then,  if  they  were  found 
using,  as  a  part  of  their  factory  practically,  any 
premises  which  were  not  in  good  condition,  or 
which  were  insanitary  fiom  any  infectious 
disease,  I  would  punish  not  only  the  owner 
of  the  premises  for  their  defective  sanitation, 
but  also  the  giver-out  of  work  who  has  allowed 
his  work  to  be  done  under  such  insanitary 
conditions. 

4445.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  in  favour 
of  abolishing  home  work  altogether  ? — I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  home  work  cease  altogether. 
I  consider  that  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  has  taken  place,  has 
taken  ]>lace  to  a  larger  extent  in  those  industiies 
which  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  am 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  factory  system  and  a 
world  commerce  as  distinguished  from  the  old 
hand  industrj^  and  carrying  it  on  on  a.  small 
scale.  Therefore,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  what  I 
could  to  assist  the  transition  towards  the  factory 
system,  but  I  am  not  suggesting  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  should  at  present  be  passed 
abolishing  home  woi-k. 

4446.  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  there  was 
an  Act  of  P.arliament  abolishing  home  work,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  create  evils  ? — 
I  think  it  might  be  hard  on  a  few  individuals- 
and  it  probably  would  be  difficult  of  enforcement 
at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  I  would  prefer 
not  to  abolish  home  work,  but  to  prevent  a 
giver-out  of  work  who  resorted  to  that  injurious 
method  of  employment  from  being  favoured  as 
he  now  is  at  the  expense  of  his  rivals,  who 
provide  factories.  I  should  be  entirely  in  favour 
of  doing  anything  I  could  to  gradually  put 
pressure  upon  the  giver-out  of  work  to  provide 
factories. 

4447.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  mother  of  a 
family  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  many 
cases  in  working  in  a  factory  ? — I  think  that 
is  so,  and  I  am  very  loth  to  see  mothers  of 
families  working  in  factories  at  all.  I  consider 
that  their  employment  has  nearly  always  a  very 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  wages  of  the  male 
worker,  but  I  should  not  propose  to  prohibit 
their  work. 

4448.  Do  not  you  think  in  the  cases  of  mothers 
of  families  that  it  would  be  as  well  that  they 
should  work  at  home,  so  as  to  care  about  their 
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children  ? — I  would  much  prefer  to  bring  about 
such  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the  mother 
of  a  famil}'  did  not  work  for  her  living  at  all, 
and  I  think  that  any  change  which  you  made 
in  that  direction  would,  so  far,  be  a  good  thing. 

4449.  But  in  the  existing  condition  of  things 
it  is  far  from  probable,  there  is  far  from  a 
possibility  in  tlie  near  future  of  seeing  such  a 
happy  state  brought  about,  so  that  the  mother 
of  a  family  need  not  work  ? — Then,  if  she  has 
to  work  at  home  in  her  own  room,  all  I  insist  is 
that  we  should  not  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
sanitation  of  that  home  exclusively  upon  her  as  if 
she  were  the  occupier  of  a  factory.  I  want  to  place 
that  responsibility  where  it  can  be  effectively 
fulfilled,  namely,  upon  the  owner  of  the  structure, 
who  ought  not  to  let  it  in  an  insanitary 
condition,  and  upon  the  giver- out  of  work  who 
ought  not  to  have  his  work  carried  on  anywhere 
where  insanitary  conditions  prevail. 

4450.  In  that  respect  you  would  like  to  see 
an  alteration  in  the  law  ;  I  think,  at  present  it 
is  the  occupier  who  is  amenable  ? — At  present 
it  is  the  occupier,  although  in  some  cases  under 
the  Sanitary  Acts  and  Public  Health  Acts  the 
owner  is  responsible.  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
owner  made  responsible  also  under  the  Factory 
Acts  for  the  condition  of  the  structure  which  he 
lets,  but  I  think  the  responsibility  of  the  giver- 
out  of  work  is  also  vital. 

44.51.  The  sweating  system  prevails  largely, 
mostly  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? — This  system  of 
home  work  prevails  perhaps  mostly  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  clothing  trades. 

4452.  What  form  of  inspection  is  at  present 
in  existence  ? — Nominally  all  these  places,  even 
if  there  be  ten  or  a  dozen  in  one  house,  are 
legally  under  the  existing  Factory  Acts,  and 
subject,  properly  speaking,  to  registration  and 
inspection,  provided  that  anyone  works  in  them 
who  is  employed  for  wages  by  the  occupier,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  neither  registered 
nor  inspected  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  staff 
I  am  not  able  to  understand  why  tlie  Home  Office 
should  have  allowed  so  long  as  14  or  25  years 
to  go  past  without  even  making  any  systematic 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  existing  law  in  those 
respects. 

4453.  On  the  eight  hours  question,  in  reply  to 
some  member  of  the  Commission,  you  just  men- 
tioned the  painting  trade  as  an  exemption  from 
the  operations  of  the  compulsory  Act,  I  think  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  suggested 
it  as  a  trade  which  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
seasonal,  but  which  I  do  not  think  need  be 
wholly  seasonal ;  and  I  fancy  that  public  autho- 
rities ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  equalise 
employment  in  that  trade  by  deliberately  con- 
centrating all  their  painting  work  at  times  when 
private  persons  are  not  giving  painting  orders.    , 

4454.  But  it  is  mostly  in  the  summer  that 
painting  is  carried  on  ? — That  is  so,  unfortu- 
nately, at  present,  and  I  wish  to  alter  it. 

4455.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  do  outdoor 
painting  in  winter,  would  not  it  ?--I  believe  not. 
I  believe  that  it  could  be  done,  and  that  it  is 
done,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     If  anyone  has  new 
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premises  finished  in  the  winter,  he  has  them 
very  often  painted  in  the  winter,  however  cold 
the  weather  is.  But,  of  course,  an  enormous 
part  of  painting  work  is  done  indoors,  and  could 
be  done  indoors  at  any  time. 

4456.  Supposing  a  majority  of  them  say,  "  We 
are  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day,"  but  a 
strong  minority  existed,  and  that  strong  minority 
had  large  families,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
right  to  impose  upon  that  strong  minority  an 
eight  hours'  day  ? — That  question  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  At  the  present  time,  in  any 
well- organised  trade,  no  single  individual  can 
fix  his  own  hours  of  labour — he  must  work  the 
hours  of  I  he  trade  or  not  work  at  all,  practically. 
Now,  however  much  one  might  be  in  favour  of 
allowing  any  man  to  work  what  hours  he  liked 
as  regards  himself,  if  you  have  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  a  man  must  work  the  number 
of  hours  of  the  trade,  it  merely  becomes  a 
question  who  should  make  the  rule  of  the  trade. 
At  present  the  rule  of  the  trade  is  largely  made 
by  the  employer,  tempered  by  the  resistance  of 
the  trade  union  in  so  far  as  it  is  effective.  What 
I  propose  is,  that  that  rule  of  the  trade  should 
for  the  future  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  trade.  The  alternative  is,  that  it 
should  virtually  be  made  by  a  minority,  and  if 
one  or  the  other  must  submit  and  work  the 
normal  hours  of  the  trade,  I  prefer  that  the 
minority  should  submit  to  the  majority  rather 
than  the  majority  to  the  minority. 

4457.  But  in  that  minority  submitting  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  perhaps  that  would  create 
a  great  evil  in  the  trade,  and  be  the  means  of 
breaking  up  their  organisation  ? — That  would 
be  a  matter  for  caieful  inquiiy  in  ep.cli  case  ;  I 
should  think,  perhaps,  one  might  leave  the  effect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  union  to  the 
workers  in  I  he  trade  concerned.  I  would  pay 
great  deference  to  their  view  as  to  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  their  organisation. 

4458.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  worker.';  of  this  country  who  are  ,- 
in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day  at  present? — * 
No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot.  I  think  that 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  workers  are  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that 
a  preponderance,  at  any  rate,  are  in  favour  of  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill  of  some  kind  or  another;  and  I 
think,  in  particular  trades,  the  numerical  majority 
in  favour  of  a  Bill  applying  to  their  trade 
becomes  very  large  indeed  in  some  cases. 

4459.  Take  the  skilled  trades,  have  you  any 
idea  what  proportion  of  the  skiUed  trades  are  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day  ?  —  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  because  there  have  been  no 
adequate  statistics,  that  I  know  of,  collected ;  all 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  say  is,  that  opinion  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day  is  giowing  very 
fast,  and  I  think  that  a  large  majority  of  workers 
in  skilled  trades  would  be  in  favour  of  an  eight 
hours'  day,  perhaps  not  quite  so  many  in  favour 
of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill. 

4460.  In  the  nine  hours  movements-  take,  for 
instance,  the    engineers — what  amount  of   the 
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unemployed  would  be  absorbed  by  the  reduction 
ot  the  hours  from  ten  to  nine  ? — I  believe  that 
no  statistics  on  that  point  have  been  ascertained, 
for  one  reason,  because  the  reduction  was,  to 
some  extent  at  any  rate,  nominal.  The  amount 
of  overtime  very  much  vitiates  any  argument 
from  that  reduction  of  the  normal  day.  I  may 
say  that  at  the  present  tiiv.e  the  exceptional 
abundance  of  employment  in  the  Loudon  brick- 
laying trade  is  attributed  by  some  of  the  officials 
of  that  union  to  their  very  drastic  suppression 
of  overtime,  and  shortening  of  the  liours  of 
labour  secured  last  year.  I,  of  course,  cannot 
say  how  far  their  opinion  on  that  point  is 
justified. 

4461.  And  the  engineers  is  another  trade 
which  is  applying  itself  rather  more  to  the 
abolition  of  overtime  than  to  the  promotion  of 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill  ? — Many  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  considered 
that  they  had  first  to  put  down  overtime  before 
shortening  the  normal  day. 

4462.  Do  you  think  that  the  ovt- rtime  question 
is  at  the  present  time  of  more  importance  than 
the  eight  hours  question  ? — I  do  not  discriminate 
between  them.  What  is  commonly  called  the 
eight  hours  question,  in  my  view,  is  a  reqaest 
for  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  whether 
those  hnurs  are  called  overtime  or  the  normal 
day  ;  that  is  to  say,  some  trades  have  a  normal 
day  of  twelve  hours,  other  trades  a  normal  day  of 
nine  hours,  but  in  some  places  work  habitually 
three  hours  overtime.  1  do  not  discriminate 
between  those  two  cases  at  all — I  would  desire 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  in  both  of  them. 

4463.  In  the  application  of  the  eight  houi  s 
to  the  railway  servant,  did  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  comparison  of  the  work  done  by 
a  railway  servant  in  an  outlying  country  district 
and  that  in  a  large  centre  ? — I  think  that  that 
would  be  one  of  the  special  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  enactment  relating  to 
the  railway  servants  ;  but  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  signalman  who  is  on  duty 
for  12  hours  at  a  stretch  in  a  little  place  where 
there  are  few  trains,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  his  hours  should  not  necessarily  be  shortened. 
As  one  of  them  once  remarked  to  me,  it  comes 
to  12  hours  solitary  confinement,  which  is  more 
than  we  inflict  on  our  criminals.  I  want  a  man 
to  have  time  to  go  home  to  his  family,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  even  if  he  be 
not  actually  on  the  strain  for  all  the  12  hours. 

4464.  Take  the  porter  in  a  country  district ; 
would  you  put  him  in  the  same  position  as  one 
here,  say  at  Waterloo  ? — Not  necessarily.  I 
would  take  the  opinion  of  the  railway  servants 
themselves  as  to  how  that  should  be  dealt  with, 
and  pay  very  great  deference  to  their  opinion,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we 
want  to  effect  is  a  shortening  of  the  vt^orking 
day.  quite  irrespective  of  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  energy  put  into  that  day,  which  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  of  course. 

4465.  Do  not  you  think  that  at  the  present 
time,  or  within  the  past  couple  of  years,  too 
much   attention   has   been   bestowed   upon  the 
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eight  hours,  and  less  attention  bestowed  upon 
those  who  have  to  work  14  and  15  hours  ? — I 
think,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  take  the  term 
''eight  hours"  as  mer<-'y  the  banner  and  rallying 
cry  of  a  general  movement  for  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labour  ;  that  is  indeed  tlie  sense 
in  which  I  liave  taken  it,  that  the  demand  for 
an  eight  hours'  day  is  merely  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  demand  for  shorter  working  hours 
in  all  industries. 

4466.  Suppose  an  eight  hours'  day  were 
adopted  by  the  various  industries  of  the  country, 
would  you  give  them  the  powers  to  repeal  that 
again  if  they  did  not  find  it  work  satisfactorily  ? 
— I  should  certainly  desire  that  as  to  any  order 
which  I  propose  should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  industry,  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  of  varying  or  altering  that  order, 
possibly  to  bring  about  a  further  reduction,  or 
possibly  ill  the  contrary  direction,  though,  of 
course,  I  would  be  extremely  loth  to  make  it 
easy  to  alter  the  order  back  to  longer  hours,  but 
one  ought  not  to  exclude  the  bare  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  being  desired  by  the  workers. 

4467.  But  you  consider  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  a  bard  and  fast  law  regulating  the  houis 
of  labour  ? — In  the  present  state  of  jjublic 
opinion,  no.  If  public  opinion  ever  became  so 
unanimous  upon  that  question  as  it  is,  for  in- 
stance, upon  the  question  of  Sunday  labour,  I 
should  think  that  a  universal  law  of  eight  hours 
would  be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  the 
present  law  against  Sunday  labour,  but  that  is 
a  state  of  mind  which  we  have  not  yet  got  to. 

Mr.  Taii. 

4468.  You  stated  that  the  London  County 
Council  had  agreed  that  the  minimum  wage 
paid  to  their  servants  should  be  24s.  a  week  ? — 
Yes. 

4469.  Can  you  inform  us  upon  what  basis 
that  calculation  was  made  as  to  the  standard  of 
living  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think  there  >a  as 
any  very  scientific  investigation  made.  It  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  some  minimum  to  which 
wages  lower  than  that  could  be  raised,  and  the 
historic  "  docker's  tanner  "  was  taken  as  the  mini- 
mum which  public  opinion  recognised  as  the 
lowest  amount  to  be  paid  to  unskilled  labour. 

4470.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  yourself 
as  to  whether  a  man  can  live  in  an  ordinary 
decent  house  in  London,  and  clothe  himself  and 
his  family,  feed  them,  doing  so  on  24s.  a  week  ? 
— I  have  not  made  any  special  inquiry,  but  I 
have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  it  must  be 
very  difficult  to  do  it,  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  public  opinion  would  sanction  the  minimum 
being  made  higher. 

4471.  You  mean  made  higher  than  24s.  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

4472.  Now,  I  know  that  you  have  made 
inquiries  both  in  London  and  in  many  provin- 
cial towns  as  to  the  question  of  sweating ;  would 
you  give  us  a  working  definition  of  the  word? 
— I  think  the  word  "  sweating  "  is  very  loosely 
used  to  cover  almost  any  case  of  oppression  of 
the    workers,    but    in    my   view    the    es=-ential 
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element  of  evil  in  what  is  loosely  known  as  the 
sweating  system,  is  the  prevalence  of  home 
work,  of  work  that  is  not  done  in  a  factory  but 
done  in  the  workers'  homes. 

4473.  Do  you  recognise  that  it  is  only  on  the 
question  of  sub-contracting  in  this  work  that 
sweating  can  arise  ?— No.  I  think  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  cases  where  the  home  work  is 
done  directly  for  the  export  merchants,  are 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  sweating. 

4474.  Now,  after  making  these  inquiries  which 
you  have  made,  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  to  the  Commission  as  a  remedy  beyond 
extra  inspection  ? — I  think  that  the  proposals 
whicli  I  have  made  for  casting  upon  the  giver- 
out  of  work  the  responsibility  for  the  observance 
of  the  Factory  Act  in  the  home  workshops,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  owner  of  the  premises 
of  those  home  workshops  for  the  structure  and 
sanitation  of  those  premises,  if  effectively  carried 
out  by  an  efficient  staff  of  inspectors  and  assis- 
tant inspectors,  would  go  far  towards  tempting 
the  giver-out  of  work  to  put  up  factories, 
because  at  the  present  time  the  balance  is  very 
nearly  even  between  the  two  in  many  cases. 

4475.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation 
as  to  the  amount  of  factories  or  workshops  that 
one  inspector  can  efficiently  do  ? — I  believe  the 
accepted  number  is  10  or  15  per  day,  but,  of 
cour.-e,  it  would  vary  very  much  a-i  to  whether 
these  were  factories  in  a  Lancashire  vallej^  in- 
volving a  journey  to  and  from  each  one,  or 
whether  they  were  separate  home  worli&hops  in 
one  big  tenement  house,  Avhere  probably  many 
more  than  15  per  duy  could  be  inspected. 

4476.  I  will  take  you  to  the  case  of  the 
Lancashire  mills,  where  there  are,  perhaps,  five 
to  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  people  employed  ; 
how  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  inspect  one 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  largely  varj'  with  tlie  character  of  the 
mill.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  ior  the  in- 
spector to  go  minutely  into  every  possible 
infraction  of  the  law,  in  mills  which  he  knows 
to  be  extremely  well  conducted,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  at  all  suspicions,  he  would  wish  to 
go  minutely  into  eyery  corner  of  it,  so  that  the 
time,  I  think,  would  so  much  vary  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  opinion. 

4477.  From  reading  your  book,  and  from 
what  evidence  you  have  given  here  yesterday  and 
to-day,  I  am  aware  of  your  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  Parliament  legally  fixing  the  hours 
of  labour.  The  London  County  Council  have 
agreed  that  a  standard  of  24s.  per  week  should 
be  the  wage  of  their  servants  ? — Ye.-. 

4478.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  what  Parliament  should  fix  as  being  the 
standard  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  emphatically  declare 
that  no  Department  shoidd  be  allowed  to  pay 
less  than  the  wages  current  in  the  local  trade 
union :  it  should  be  placed  on  recoid  that  the 
accepted  trade  union  rate  of  the  distj-ict  for  the 
particular  industry  should  be  the  minimum, 
and   I  would  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  I  do 
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not  think  that  anything  less  than  24s.  a  week 
ought  to  be  paid  by  Government  in  London. 
The  conditions  of  life  vary  so  much  in  different 
towns  that  I  should  not  like  to  attempt  to  fix  a 
minimum  myself  for  other  towns. 

4479.  Yes,  but  you  have  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  Government  shall  not  only  fix  a  legal 
minimum  of  eight  hours  for  its  own  employees, 
but  you  are  also  wishing  that  the  other  em- 
ployers of  labour  shall  not  work  their  men  any 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  and  what  I 
want  to  gather  from  you  is,  if  possible,  if  you 
believe  that  24s.  a  week  is  little  enough  in 
London,  what  you  would  be  prepared  to  suggest 
to  the  Commission  as  to  their  making  a  sugges- 
tion to  Parliament  for  a  legal  eight  houis  day 
with  reference  to  a  minimum  standard  wage  ? — 
As  regards  London  I  think  we  had  better  for 
the  moment  accept  the  very  low  scale  of  24s.  a 
week.  I  am  not  proposing,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, that  that  should  be  made  a  legal 
minimum  for  all  persons,  but  merely  that  the 
Government  should  itself  not  pay  less  than 
that. 

4480.  Then  you  are  not  against  the  Govern- 
ment fixing  the  standard  minimum  wage  ? — For 
its  own  servants,  cei-tainly  not,  and  if  its  example 
causes  other  employers  to  level  up  to  them,  I 
should  be  glad  of  it. 

4481.  But  assuming  a  legal  eight  hours  is 
accepted,  and  the  present  employers  of  labour 
would  be  fairly  satisfied  to  be  able  to  turn 
round  and  say,  if  you  fix  the  hours,  would  you 
now  kindly  fix  the  w.-iges  ?  Do  you  agree  with 
the  principle  of  Government  fixing  wages,  or 
what  are  you  prepared  to  do  in  that  j-espect  ? — I 
should  have  no  particular  theoretical  objection 
in  principle  if  the  workers  desired  it,  but  I 
cannot  at  present  conceive  the  workers  desiring 
it,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  done  without 
a  very  full  statement  of  the  workers'  desire. 
We  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  eflfect  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  this  country  to-day  ;  that  is  to 
say^wefixthe  minimum  which  an  able-bodied 
pauper  can  obtain  from  the  pour  law ;  below 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  hire  any  labour  for 
any  length  of  time. 

4482.  Fixing  a  minimum  for  pa\iper  labour 
is  not  wage  ?— I  do  suggest  that  in  effect  it 
does.  If  a  man  can  obtain  from  the  poor  law 
a  certain  amount  of  advantage  per  day,  he  is 
not  likely  to  go  and  work  for  a  private  em- 
ployer for  less  than  that  sum,  and,  indeed,  I 
should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  levelling  up  in 
that  direction. 

4483.  Just  one  question  on  the  Labour  De- 
partment. You  say  that  you  think  that  the 
duties  of  the  Labour  Department  should  be  to 
foretell  those  periodical  depressions,  from  time  to 
time,  which  we  have  to  go  through;  but  by 
what  means  ?  Further  explain  yourself  on  that 
point,  will  you  ?— I  only  mean  that  they  should 
place  at  the  service  of  the  public  such  informa- 
tion as  they  could  get  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
a  good  deal  of  information  is  to  be  got.  It  is 
possible  to  record  the  beginning  of  the  falling- 
off  in  orders  in   a   laj-ge  industry,  and  from  the 
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reports  which  are  sent  ia  from  various  centres 
of  industry  in  various  trades,  to  form  some  kind 
of  opinion  as  to  which  way  trade  is  goitog. 
That  opinion  is  now  formed  by  the  general 
secretaries  of  trade  unions,  and  by  commercial 
men  to  some  'extent.  I  believe  the  Labour 
Department  could  form  a  very  useful  opinion, 
and  give  a  very  useful  guide  to  public  opinion 
in  London,  but  of  course  even  the  Atlantic 
storms  sometimes  disappoint  the  weather 
department. 

4484.  Now  you  have  advocated  here  that  the 
municipalities  should  take  over  the  control  of 
the  works  of  gasworks  and  waterworks.  You 
are  aware  that  during  these  last  two  years  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  of 
the  employees  of  these  gas  works  has  taken 
place  ? — Yes. 

4485.  And  do  you  think  that  that  reduction 
would  be  better  maintained  if  the  factories  had 
been  governed  by  a  municipality,  as  against 
private  enterprise  ? — I  believe  they  would. 

4486.  For  what  reason  ? — Because,  after  all, 
the  employers  of  the  gas  workers  in  a  municipal 
gasworks  are  not  a  body  of  private  share- 
holders, but  the  general  body  of  citizens  in  that 
town.  And  it,  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of 
that  general  body  of  citizens  cannot  fail  to  be 
exercised,  duly  instructed,  in  favour  of  reason- 
able hours  of  labour  and  reasonably  adequate 
rates  of  wages.  I  must  admit,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  working  men  liave  very  often  been 
very  backward  in  exercising  their  proper  duties 
as  employers,  but  I  regard  that  as  an  important 
branch  of  their  education,  that  they  should  have 
to  exercise  those  duties,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  conscious  of  the  importance  of  them. 

4487.  Now  while  tiiat  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  is  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  are  you  aware  if  the  eight  hours'  day, 
which  the  gas  workers  got,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  muniuipalities,  and  are  you  aware  also  that 
there  are  some  private  firms  who  have  taken 
ad.vantage  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  men 
themselves,  and  have  increased  their  hours  of 
labour  ? — That  I  believe  is  the  ease,  I  dc  not 
know  any  instances  in  which  the  hours  have 
been  again  lengthened,  where  the  gas  workers 
are  working  for  a  municipality. 

4488.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  aware 
that  their  hours  have  been  lengthened  when 
they  have  been  in  private  employment  ? — :Yes, 

4489.  Now,  assuming  that  the  London  County 
Council  were  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  gas  and  water  trusts 
of  London,  by  what  means  would  you  raise  the 
moneys  to  purchase  them  ? — By  the  issue  of  a 
loan  on  the  credit  of  the  London  rates. 

4490.  On  the  London  rates  ? — Yes. 

4491.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  are  about 
130,000  railway  servants  in  this  country  who 
are  presently,  as  to  a  large  proportion. of  them, 
desirous  of  having  what  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood as  a  ten  hours  day  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

4492  What  are  you  prepared  to  do  to  assist 
them  in  getting  that,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of 
your   saying  that   they   should  have  an   eight 
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hours'  day  ?— I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  proposed 
they  should  have  an  eight  hours'  day.  I  only 
mean  that  they  should  have  a  shortening  of  their 
hours  of  labour.  I  would  wish  certainly  to  defer 
to  their  wishes  as  to  the  exact  shortening  of  it. 

4493.  That  is,  then,  supposing  that  there  is 
any  particular  industry  that  does  not  want  an 
eight  hours'  day,  but  may  want  a  ten  hours'  day, 
or  a  nine  hours'  day,  you  are  prepared  to  say 
that  all  influences  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  should  be  brought  to  bear  for  them,  having 

deference  paid  to  their  wishes  in  that  respect  ? 

Certainly.  And  I  should  have  full  confidence 
that  when  they  wanted  a  further  reduction  to 
eight  hours  they  would  know  how  to  make  their 
wishes  felt,  and  I  should  be  only  too  delighted 
to  help  them  then. 

4494.  Now  before  you  approach  the  question 
of  the  eight  hours'  day  itself,  what  are  you  pre- 
pared to  do  for  keeping  down  overtime  ?  Are 
you  prepared  to  penahse  people  for  working 
overtime — to  restrict  it  entirely  ? — I  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
overtime  is  permitted  under  the  existing  Factory 
Acts,  and  above  all,  I  would  render  much  more 
stringent  the  arrangements  for  giving  the  notice 
of  overtime  which  is  at  present  required,  and  I 
should  be  further  inclined  to  limit  the  total  of 
overtime  worked  in  a  year.  That  applies  to 
those  industries  in  which  the  factory  inspection 
with  regard  to  hours  is  already  in  force.  With 
regard  to  other  industries  in  which  the  male 
workers  are  not  expressly  limited  with  regard  to 
their  hours  of  labour,  I  should  in  that  case  again 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  these  workers.  The  order 
which  I  propose  should  be  made  by  the  Home 
Secretary  at  their  request,  might  make  such 
provision  as  to  overtime  as  the  conditions  of  the 
trade  required,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Home  Secretary  has  at  present  power  to  issue  an 
order  with  regard  to  overtime  under  the  existing 
Factory  Acts. 

4495.  Now,  let  me  take  you  to  the  building 
and  the  clothing  trades.  They  are  season 
trades,  are  they  not  ? — To  some  extent,  yes. 

4496.  Then,  in  the  building  trade,  a  man, 
perhaps,  does  not  like  to  have  his  house  finished 
or  built  in  winter,  but  would  like  it  in  the 
summer  ?— Yes,  he  wishes  it  to  be  done  in  the 
summer. 

4497.  In  consequence  of  that  the  mason  and 
joiner  have  more  regular  employment  in  spring 
and  summer  than  he  ordinarily  has  in  winter  ? 
—Yes. 

4498.  Now,  would  you  prevent  the  joiner  or 
the  painter,  or  whatever  skilled  trade  he  may 
follow  or  be  in,  from  working  an  hour  or  two 
overtime  in  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
with  the  view  of  saving  some  little  money  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  himself  when  there  was 
no  work  for  him  to  do  ? — That  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  should  pay  the  greatest  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  workiricn  themselves.  I  should 
certainly  not  wish  to  limit  their  hours  of  labour 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  unless  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  majority  of  the  trade  to  have  them 
so  limited. 

P  p  4 
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Sir.  Tait — continued. 

4499.  Therefore,  you  would  not  say  that 
Piirliament  should  step  in  iind  say  that  there 
should  be  no  overtime  worked,  but  you  would 
leave  that  also  to  the  discretion  of  the  trade 
themselves  ? — Yes.  I  regard  the  question  of 
overtime  as  one  really  included  in  the  limitation 
of  hours.  The  limitation  of  hours  excludes  the 
possibility  of  overtime  except  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, as  to  which  I  should  follow  the  precedents 
of  the  long  course  of  Factory  Acts,  and  allow 
such  exceptions  as  the  nature  of  the  industry 
required. 

4500.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  which 
you  have  made  in  different  piirts  of  the  country 
when  you  have  gone  into  the  question,  have 
you  made  any  special  study  as  to  whether  the 
payment  of  work  by  piece  is  good  as  against 
payment  by  day's  wage  ? — That  is  a  very  com- 
plicated question  upon  which  trades  differ  very 
much  in  opinion,  so  mucli  so  that  I  should  say 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  kind 
of  general  answer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
am  fulljr  alive  to  the  cases  in  which  piece-work 
is  used  as  a  means  of  reducing  weekly  wages, 
and  I  have  every  sympathy  with  any  attempt 
at  resisting  that.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  well-organised  trades  insist 
on  piece-work. 

4501.  But  might  I  ask  you  as  to  whether 
you,  in  the  course  of  your  inquiries,  have  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  payment  by 
piece  is  good  or  bad,  and  if  it  has  any  de-* 
moialising  effect,  <ir  what  effect  it  has  upon  the 
workman,  n-  what  effect  upon  tiie  work? — I 
am  afraid  that  the  effects  are  so  diveise  that 
I  should  not  like  to  sum  them  up  according  to 
my  idea  be\ond  this  :  Wljat  appears  to  me  is 
that  piece-work  is  apt  to  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  standard  wage,  unle.^s  there  can  be  .some 
kind  of  price  list  or  standard  list  to  maintain 
that  collective  bargaining  which  is  tiie  essence 
of  trade  unionism. 

4502.  Might  I  put  it  in  tiiis  way :  do  you 
believe  tiiat  piece-work  virtually  is  task-work  ? 
— I  can  only  say  that  in  many  industries  I 
believe  that  it  is;  I  am  not  quite  sure  th;it  that 
would  be  true  of  all  industries. 

4503.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Maun  this  morning 
you  rather  declined,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that 
way,  to  go  into  the  question  of  arbitration  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  not  at  present  formed  any  opinion 
upon  that  subject. 

4504.  That  is,  whether  there  should  be  a 
State  board  of  arbitration  or  local  boards  of 
arbitration  ? — I  am  at  present  more  or  less 
inquiring  into  it,  and  I  would  wish  not  to  even 
form  any  definite  opinion  myself  until  I  have 
finished  m\'  inquiries. 

4505.  Now,  the  mandate  that  this  Commission 
received  from  Parliament  \\  as  to  make  inquiry, 
so  lar  as  is  ]:os-iible,  to  see  if  the  many  dis- 
locations which  have  taken  place  in  many 
Industrie?  could  be  prevented;  that  is,  disloca- 
tions in  the  form  of  strikes.  What  do  you 
think,  as  the  result  of   your  inquiries,  is   the 


Mr.  Tait — continued, 
best  thing  to  prevent  strikes  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  anything  by 
which  an  ultimate  recourse  to  strikes  can  be 
in  all  cases  prevented.  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  thorough  organisation  of  employers  and 
employed,  and  full  recognition  by  each  employer 
of  the  organisation  of  the  workers,  and  by  each 
organisation  of  workers  of  the  employers  or- 
ganisation ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it 
extremely  desirable  that  as  some  tendency 
towards  that  consummation  the  national  Govern- 
ment ought  to  set  the  example  of  itself  fully 
and  freely  recognising  the  combinations  among 
its  servants.  And  at  the  present  time  the 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  hold  intercourse 
with  any  spokesman  of  the  Deptford  Yard 
labourers,  except  such  as  sire  employed  in  the 
yard,  strikes  me  as  a  reversion  to  those  old 
tactics  of  employer's  against  which  trade 
unions  have  had  to  fight  hitherto,  and  I  regret 
that  the  Government  should  be  setting  a  bad 
example  to  employers  of  labour  instead  of  a 
good  example. 

4506.  Will  you  inform  us  what  has  been  the 
result  of  your  inquiry  as  to  great  strikes,  where 
they  have  been  l)rought  about  owing  to  the 
men  not  being  met,  and  if  there  have  been  less 
strikes  and  disputes  in  trades  in  cases  where 
the  employers  have  met  the  representatives  of 
trades  unions  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  that  is,  that  in  trades  where  the  employers 
fully  recognise  the  men's  organisation  and  deal 
witli  it  as,  I  may  say,  an  equal,  in  arranging 
the  terms  and  the  conditions  of  industry,  I 
believe  there  are  many  fewer  strikes  than  in 
industries  where,  owin;^-  to  insufficient  organisa- 
tion, such  nmtual  recognition  does  not  prevail. 

4507.  Now  if  there  was  such  a  mutual  recog- 
nition, do  not  you  think  tlien  that  the  employers 
of  labour,  along  with  the  employees,  could  settle 
all  the  disputes,  even  the  question  of  reduced 
hours,  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  afraid  that  it  comes 
to  an  ultimate  trial  of  strength  in  some  cases, 
as  between  nations  it  comes  to  an  ultimate  trial 
of  strength  in  war.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  in 
some  disputes  to  obviate  that  ultimate  trial  of 
strength  by  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
community. 

4508.  And  is  it  your  desire  that  we  should 
have  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  in  the  future  that  it  shall  not  be 
advanced  upon  owing  to  State  control  ?— Yes, 
if  I  understand  you  rightly.  I  mean  (hat  I 
wish  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  things  as  happened 
in  1879,  when  a  larj^e  number  of  trades,  which 
had  gained  a  reduction  of  working  houns  in  the 
preceding  years,  lost  that  shorter  day  at  a  time 
when  actually  less  work  was  required  in  those 
particular  industries,  and  they  were  compelled, 
owing  to  their  relative  weakness  in  the  labour 
market,  to  work  positively  longer  hours  instead 
of  shorter  hours  during  those  times. 

4509.  Do  you  think  if  the  State  controlled 
the  hours  of  labour  that  would  not  attain  ?— 
That  would  not  attain. 
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Mr.  Burt. 

4510.  There  are  only  one  or  ;wo  question; 
I  would  like  to  put  to  _\  ou  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  a  legal  eight  hours'  day,  or  an  eight 
hours'  day  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Yc^u  said, 
yesterday,  that  in  fixing  the  hours  you  wouM 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  connected  with  the 
trade,  and  you  subsequently  said  that  you  would 
act  on  those  lines  with  reference,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  trade  unions  conceiiied,  and 
to  the  employers'  unions  concerned ;  and  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Tait  as  bearing  upon  the  railway 
employees, you  also  enunciated  the  same  principle. 
I  am  repeating  it  in  order  that  I  may  be  sure 
that  I  really  have  correctly  repiesented  your 
views  ? — That  is  so. 

4511  Then,  in  the  case,  say,  of  a  trade  where 
there  may  or  may  not  be  a  preponderating 
opinion  in  favour  of  an  eight  liouis'  day,  but  in 
which  there  may  be  very  consiilerable  exceptions 
cov(!ring  a  wiioledistiict — take  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  I  daresay  you  have  watched 
closely  the  position  there,  and  generally  you  are 
familiar  with  it ;  ami  have  you  considered  how 
you  would  meet  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  ? — 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  my  way,  in  the  case 
of  a  genuinely  national  industry,  to  allow  a 
local  minority  to  impose  practically  its  will 
upon  the  majority  elsewhere.  I  know  the  cHse 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  it  is  a 
hard  case,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  option 
except  to  either  refuse  the  coal-miners  elsewhere 
what  they  want,  or  to  ask  the  men  of  Noi  thum- 
berland  and  Durham  to  confurui  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  thfit  trade,  assuming,  as  I 
believe  there  is,  such  a  majority. 

Mr.  Coujtney. 

4512.  You  meant  a  local  majority,  did  not 
you  ? — I  mean  a  national  majority. 

4613.  You  do  not  see  your  way  t)  allowing 
a  local  majority  to  interfere  with  ii  national 
majority  ;  is  that  it  ? — In  the  case  of  a  national 
trade,  that  is  i^o.  I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude 
from  that  answer  any  possibility  that  there 
might  be,  of  as  far  as  possible  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  local  section,  which  would  depend 
upon  the  cir  umstances  of  each  trade,  but  I  an; 
afraid  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must 
prevail  or  that  of  the  minority,  and  I  would 
treat  Northumberland  with  all  kindness  :.ni] 
tenderness  as  I  would  treat  Ulster. 

Mr.  Bv/rt. 

4514.  I  daresay  you  are  familiar  enough 
Math  the  circumstances,  and  you  know  that  the 
hours  of  the  coal  getters,  that  is,  of  the  men,  as 
to  the  great  majority  of  them,  are  eight  hours, 
in  many  cases  under  eight ;  but  that  in  the  case 
of  the  boys  a. id  others  engaged  in  the  transit 
of  the  coal,  the  hours  are  10,  those  have  been 
lately  )  educed,  and  are  not  more  than  1 0  now  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4515.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  verj?^  gr-eat  efforts  have  been  made  on  the 
pait  of  the  men  themselves,  not  only  by 
appointing  committees  and  investigating  the 
subject,    but    also    in    consultation    with    the 
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Mr.  Burt — continued. 
(.nqjloyers  with  a  view  to   reduce   the  hours  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent  ? — I  believe  that  has 
been  so. 

4516.  So  that  they  themselves  recognise  that 
il.  is  not;  to  put  it  mildly,  a  satisfactory  state 
of  things  that  the  boys  should  be  working 
longer  hours  than  the  men  ? — And  I  gather 
that  they  recognise  also  that  it  is  not  possible 
by  their  own  exertions  to  bring  about  a  shorter 
day  for  the  boys. 

4517.  Nor  would  they  ask  any  outside  force 
to  do  for  them  what  they,  presumably  knowing 
all  the  circumstances  better  than  anybody  out- 
tide,  fail  to  do  for  themsehes  ?  —  I  believe 
that  they  do  not  ask  any  such  force,  but  the 
fact  that  they  have  failed  in  power  to  bring 
about  the  result  proposed  would,  I  suggest,  be 
no  answer  to  the  possibility  of  some  other 
power  being  able  to  bring  about  the  result 
which  they  desire 

4518.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  not  only 
a  failure  of  jDower  of  enforcing;  they  have  been 
able  to  enforce  all  they  saw  their  way  to  do.  It 
is  not  for  the  want  of  power,  but  for  want  of 
being  able  to  see  how  they  could  shorten  the 
hours  further  without  introducing  greater  evils 
than  they  remove  ? — I  understand  their  view 
of  all  the  possible  alternatives  is  that  they 
would  be  more  disagreeable,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
men  concei'ned,  than  the  present  system.  It  is 
of  course,  a  question  how  far  the  legitimate 
wishes  of  the  Noi-thumberland  men  with  regard 
to  the  system  under  which  they  work  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  national 
desire,  should  it  exist,  that  tlie  boys  should  not 
have  to  woi'k  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  or 
in  the  way  of  any  ijeneral  desire,  should  it 
exist  among  the  other  miners,  that  they  should 
not  be  prevented  from  getting  a  shorter  day  by 
Act  of  P.arliament  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  N(jittiumberlind  men. 

4519.  Now,  brushing  aside  for  the  moment 
every  other  dirficulty,  and  supposing  we  have 
an  Act  of  Parliament  carried,  have  you  cou- 
sidere  1  li  'W  you  would  enforce  it  upon  a  very 
cotisideiaVile  majority  of  very  resolute  men 
who  are  hostile  to  the  change  ? — I  think  that 
any  such  change  would  involve,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  understand  the  complicated 
details  of  the  industry,  probably  a  change  in 
the  system  of  working,  and  although  I 
woul  1  not  at  all  like  to  propose  this  without 
an  intimate  knowledge,  yet,  perhaps,  as  an 
instance,  one  might  say  that  it  might  in- 
volve that  the  other  miners  in  Durham  who 
do  not  now  work  a  three-shift  system,  might 
have  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  those  miners 
who  already  work  a  three-shift  system.  I 
think  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  has 
already  been  accomplished,  or  could  at  any  rate 
without  much  difficulty  .be  accomplished  in 
thorse  mines  in  Durham  which  already  do  work 
actually  three  shifts  ;  an  1  although  I  am  not 
prepaied  to  know  what  the  objections  may  be 
to  that  particular  method,  there  appear  prac- 
ticable methods  of  bringing  the  other  mines  in 
Durham  to  the  level  of  the  few. 

Q  q 
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Mr,  Burt — continued. 

4520.  Is  not  that  on  the  assumption  tliat 
those  that  are  working  the  three  shifts  are 
workmcr  fewer  than  the  eight  hours,  or  at  least 
eiifht  hears  ? — Not  quite  upon  that  assumption, 
because  it  is  possible  that  in  those  cases  there 
has  been  no  general  desire  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  some  of  the  workers  do  work 
more  than  eiglit  hours.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  three-shift  system  would  enable  two  shifts 
of  boys  to  accommodate  the  three  shifts  of 
hewero,  but  I  should  be  very  lotli  to  lay  that 
down  without  knowing  the  industry,  and  I  have 
only  suggested  it  as  one  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  proposed  to  do  what  has,  actually,  I 
understand,  been,  in  some  of  the  mines  of 
Durham,  done  with  success. 

4521.  Are  you  aware,  or  if  you  are  not,  will 
you  accept  it  from  me,  that  that  lias  been  con- 
sidered amongst  the  various  proposals  that  have 
been  discussed  ? — I  am  aware  that  it  has  been 
considered,  and  that  the  men  rejected  it,  as  I 
understand,  because  they  did  not  like  to  make 
any  alteration  in  their  own  system  of  working 
hours. 

4522.  You  have  talked  it  over  with  the  men 
and  are  you  aware  that  there  is  an  exceedingly 
strong  objection  to  night  work  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  ?  It  would  not  seem  to  an  outsider 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  not  any  daylight  down  the  pit,  and 
various  other  considerations  come  into  plfty 
there ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  aware 
that  tiiey  are  very  averse  to  night  working  ? — I 
know  that  they  are  averse  to  this  thii-d  shift, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  arbitrarily  to 
interfere  with  their  wish  in  the  mattT,  but 
after  all,  either  the  majority  must  rule  or  the 
minority,  and  unless  any  practicable  arrange- 
ment can  be  otherwise  suggested,  I  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  the  other  coal  miners  elsewhere  to 
allow  this  objection  of  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  miners  to  a  third  shift  absolutely  to 
bar  t':eir  getting  shorter  hour.s,  if  no  other 
arrangement  can  be  made. 

4523.  That  is  a  very  clear  answer,  but  that, 
too,  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  miners  else- 
where are,  if  not  unanimous,  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  you  aware  that  while  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  an  individual 
ballot  has  been  repeatedly  taken  to  ascertain 
what  the  views  of  the  men  are  on  that  subject, 
hardly  in  any  f)ther  mining  district  has  such  a 
ballot  been  taken  ? — I  believe  that  is  so,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  assume,  without  furtlier 
inquiry,  what  the  wi'hes  of  the  other  miners 
were,  liut  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  make 
any  decision  depend  upon  the  results  o^  such 
inquiry. 

4524.  To  sum  it  ^11  up,  if  there  is  such  a  pre- 
vailing op'nion  elsewhere,  you  would  not  see 
your  way  to  recognise  at  all  the  very  hustih- 
opinion  that  prevails  in  these  two  Jarge  and  very 
important  raining  districts  ? — I  should  havo  to 
rec  jgnise  it,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  allow 
it  to  dictate  to  the  rest. 


Mr.  Burt — continued. 


4.525.  Of  course  I  think  I  need  hardly  say 
that  with  re.;ard  to  the  desirability  of  having, 
if  i:)ossible,  shorter  hours,  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  witii  you,  and  you  will  not  assume 
oti'.eiwise  from  my  mode  of  questioning,  but  yon 
m;ide  a  remark  yesterday  that  therrf  was  no 
economic  difference  between  eight  liours  obtained 
by  law,  and  that  obtained  by  other  means. 
Now  I  will  not  venture  to  encounter  you  on  a. 
question  of  economics,  but  would  it  not  make  a 
very  considerable  economic  difference  whether 
eight  hours  were  obtained  after  very  full  and 
free  discussion,  and  with  full  deliberation  anl 
power  if  it  did  not  succeed,  of  altering  or 
making  some   relaxation — would   not   there    be 

some  economic  difference  as  to  the   result  ? I 

think  very  great,  and  I  should  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  educiit'on  even,  that  every  possible  discussion 
should  take  place  befo-e  the  Act  of Pailianient 
were  enforced,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  anxious 
to  see  some  Depaitmrnt  charged  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  inquiry  and  introducing  the 
order  after  full  discussion.  I  maj  say  that  my 
view  as  to  the  want  of  difference  in  economic 
result  between  the  two  methods  was  only  to 
make  a  comparison  between  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  an  equally  general  and  equally  precise 
order  cf  a  trade  union.  It  is  possible,  of  course 
for  an  eight  hours'  day  to  come  by  voluntary 
agreement,  which  perhaps  would  have  other 
economic  results. 

4526.  Probably  you  would  agree  with  we 
that  even  the  discussion  that  lias  been  going  on 
has  been  very  advantageous  educationally  and 
in  other  ways  ? — Very  advantageous. 

4527.  And  provided  the  hours  could  be 
ari-angel  otherwrse  than  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
perhaps  you  would  ^o  as  far  as  to  say  that  the 
other  method  would  be  prefei^able  ? — I  think 
if  it  rested  on  the  collective  will  of  the  men 
concerned  perhaps  that  would  be  so  ;  but  I  am 
very  strongly  in  favour,  for  educational  and 
other  reasons,  of  the  collective  decision  of  the 
persons  concerned,  as  opposed  to  the  individual 
decision. 

Ml-.  TAvesey. 

4528.  In  this  paper  (see  A2:)pendix  LXXIII.) 
on  the  first  page,  there  is  stated  what  socialism 
means.  I  want  (list  of  all  to  ask  you  whetlier 
those  are  your  opinions.  Yo'i  speak  of  "the 
"  control  by  tlie  people  themselves,  through  their 
"  own  political  organisation,  of  the  main  instru- 
"  ments  of  wealth  production  " ;  and  then  a  little 
lower  down  yo  i  say '=  collective  administration 
"  of  rent  and  interest,"  and  then  comes  the 
para-raph  '■  collective  control  over,  and  ultimate 
"  adnunistration  of,  all  the  main  instrments  of 
"  w  alth  I  roduction  "  ?— Those  are  the  piinciples 
upon  which  I  should  desiie  to  act. 

4529.  That  is  your  ultim^ate  objerit  ? — Yes. 

4530.  So  that,  after  all  tlie  discussions  that 
may  have  taken  ^ilace  as  to  the  means  for  going 
to  work  tentatively,  you  a-.ean  ultimately  that 
that  is  how  the  business  of  the  world  should  be 
carried  on  ? — That  is  what  I  desire  to  see  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

4531.  I  would  ask  you  whether,  supposing 
such  a  thing  wei  e  carried  out,  do  you  think  that 
It  would  bring  out  the  best  energies  of  men  ? 
Wou'd  it  make  men  of  us,  or  would  it  tend  to 
unman  as  ? — That  raises  a  very  clear  issue.  I 
have  an  opinion  that  the  type  of  character 
which  is  evolved  from  the  collective  organisation 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  and  higher  than  the 
character  which  is  evolved  as  a  rule  from  the 
purely  individualistic  and  competitive  organisa- 
tion, and  I  think  especially  that  there  are  likely 
to  be  many  more  instances  of  the  good  type 
under  the  collectivist  rdgime  than  under  the 
individualistic  regime,  but,  of  course,  that  is  an 
extremely  debateable  point,  and  I  am  only 
anxious  to  say  that  these  are  my  own  views. 

4532.  I  only  wish  to  ascertain  if  you  think 
it  is  likely  that  the  collectivist  system  would 
bring  out  men's  best  energies  ? — I  do.  I  believe 
that  the  best  work  is  not  done  for  money  now. 

4533.  Perhaps  not,  but  do  you  think  that 
England  would  have  attained  her  present 
position  as  a  manufactuiing  country  if  her 
system  had  been  other  than  it  has  been.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  iron  trade,  where  tliei-e  have 
been  enormous  improvements  and  developments, 
would  England  have  been  what  she  is  but  for 
the  stimulus  of  individual  interest — self  interest? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  even  whether  I  can  say 
yes  to  that,  becanse  I  think  that  so  many 
inventions  have  been  due  merely  to  the  desire  to 
invent,  and  that  the  profits  of  them  have  very 
often  been  gathered  by  others  than  the 
inventors  ;  but  I  should  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  collectivist  organisation  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  all  stages  in  a  people's  evolution, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  the  highest  stage  of 
evolution  that   you  can  reach  such  a  condition 

V  as  the  collectivist  administration  of  all  produc- 
tion— that  at  any  particular  time  there  are 
various  industries  which  it  is  advantageous  for 
the  f  eople  at  that  stage  of  development  them- 
selves directly  to  control  and  administei',  and 
that  which  industries  fall  into,  that  category 
at  each  time,  and  for  each  nation,  as  a  matter  of 
time  and  place. 

45.^4.  Of  course,  there  are  mdustries,  such  as 
the  iron  industry,  and  the  cotton  industry,  and 
others,  which  have  been  stiuadated  by  the 
competition  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
If  they  had  not  done  what  they  have  done  to. 
improve  t'neir  methods  of  working,  they  would 
have  been  extinguished.  Now,  would  they, 
under  a  collective  sy.^tenj,have  that  stimulus  ?~ 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  woidd.  The  effect 
of  competition  upon  industry  is  an  extremely 
dubious  and  doubtful  one.  It  has  its  good 
points,  but  it  also  has,  it  seems  to  me,  its  very 
bad  points. 

4.535.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  di-stroy  the 
stiii'ulus  to  excellence  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
holds  in  many  cases.  As  I  say.  I  think,  in 
many  cases,  already  the  best  work  in  some  of 
the  lii'^hest  industries  is  not  done  for  m'>ney 
at  all. 

4.536.  But  is  not  it  competition  that  makes 
us  excel  in  almost  everything  ? — Perhaps  I  can 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 
ag)'ee  with  you.  It  is  desire  for  the  approval 
of  our  own  class,  and  when  you  have  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  appioval  of  our  own  class 
is  largely  given  to  that  form  of  success  known 
as  "  making  money,"  then  in  that  case  there  are 
produced,  as  in  the  iron  industry,  the  big  captains 
of  industry  of  the  capitalist  type.  I  think  you 
have  a  great  stimulus  in  the  aspiring  individual 
to  be  ranked  amongst  th^se  high  types,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  transfer  the  approval 
of  the  class  to  some  other  form  of  success,  you 
can  breed  that  new  excellence  of  type  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  we  have  so  successt'nlly 
developed  our  capitalistic  captains  of  industry 
in  the  past. 

4537.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  captains 
of  industry  under  youi-  system  ? — Certainly. 

4538.  Like  the  captains  of  industry  of  the 
past  ? — Not  exactly  like  those  of  the  past, 
perhaps,  but  I  should  hope  that  we  should  have 
very  great  intelligence  developed  in  the  industrial 
hierarchy. 

4.539.  Now,  we  have  had  some  instances  in 
this  country  of  collective  action  in  regard  to 
industry.  You  have  mentioned  it  here,  and 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  that  one 
with  which  I  am  connected  ;  that  is  the  gas 
industry.  Have  you  any  reason  to  sii])pose 
that  gas  undertakings  conducted  by  corporations 
are  better  than  gas  undertakings  conducted  by 
companies  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must  ask,  better  for 
whom  ? 

4540.  Better  for  workers ;  better  for  con- 
sumers ?  — Certainly.  It  is  my  opinion  that  for 
the  workers  and  for  the  consumers  it  would  be 
better  that  the  gasworks  of  this  countiy  should 
be  administered  by  municipalities. 

4541.  We  have  a  good  many  eases ;  there 
are  a  great  many  gaswfrks  adii;inistered  by 
municipalities,  and  a  great  many  by  companies. 
I  have  a  list  here,  but  we  will  take  the  workers 
first.  Now.  in  the  matter  of  wages,  do  you 
know  whether  the  municipalities  treat  their 
workers  better  than  do  the  companies  ? — No,  I 
have  no  information  as  to  the  matter  of  wages 
in  that  respect. 

4542.  Then  I  will  take  you  to  Mr.  Gifien's 
"  Eetnvn  on  Kates  of  Wages  paid  by  Local  Autlior- 
"  ities  and  Private  Companies  to  Police  and  to 
"  Work-people  Employed  on  Koads,  and  at  Gas 
"  and  Water  Works,  with  Report  thereon."*  Deal- 
ing with  the  gas,  he  divides  it  into  the  London  dis- 
trict, other  large  towns,  and  small  towns.  We  will 
only  deal  with  the  London  district  and  other  large 
towns.  He  says,  on  page  xxiv.,  that  the  total 
number  of  workers  employed  in  theLondon  dis- 
trict, that  is,  including  the  suburbs  of  London,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  companies  of  London,  is 
10,011,  and  their  average  annual  rate  of  wages  is 
85/.  For  other  lai-ge  towns  the  number  is  14,152 
workers  employed,  and  the  average  annual 
rate  67/.  There  they  are  a  good  long  way 
behind  London  ? — Does  Mr.  ( dffen,  may  I  ask, 
■give  what  is  the  general  difference  in  rates  of 
wages  between  London  and  those  towns  ? 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

4543.  I  tliink  1  h  ive  got  it  here  on  page  35. 
He  gives  a  compaiison  of  the  annual  rates  for 
each  trade  in  1866  in  the  under-mentioned 
districts.  For  London  and  neighbourhood  (I 
need  not  read  about  police,  but  I  will  take 
roads  and  gas),  the  annual  rate  is  581.  for  roads. 
For  Lancashire  and  West  Riding  it  is  56?.  per 
annum  ? — Is  that  a  comparison,  may  I  ask, 
between  municipalities  and  private  eiiiployinent  ? 

4544.  No,  it  gives  it  with  reference  to  roads, 
of  cour.se,  which  are  all  under  municipalities, 
showing  that  for  Loniliin  and  neighbourhood  it 
is  581.  for  roads,  and  in  Lancashire  and  West 
Riding  it  is  56/.,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  For 
gas  in  London  and  neighbourhood  it  is  801.  (it 
is  different  from  the  851.,  becau.se  it  is  calculated 
in  a  different  way,  but  it  is  a  fair  comparison 
with  the  roads  V  For  Lancashire  and  West 
Riding  it  is  67/.  for  ga«.  Now  in  Lancashire 
and  West  Riding  the  greater  part  of  the  gas 
undertakings  are  owned  by  the  corporations, 
and  there,  I  think  you  aaIII  say,  as  far  as  the 
workmen  are  concerned,  they  are  better  off 
under  the  companies  than  they  are  under  the 
corporations  ? — Excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  think 
that  those  figures  do  not  at  all  prove  that. 

4545.  You  must  settle  that  with  Mr.  Giffen. 
A.t  any  rate  you  may  prove  or  disprove  nny- 
thing  by  figures  I  know,  but  still  there  is  the 
fact  stated  by  his  authority,  tliat  the  wages  are 
better  in  the  districts  where  tliey  are  all  com- 

.  panics  than  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
largely  corporations  ? — The  district  where  the 
wages  are  better  being  London  principally  ? 

45 -tG.  Yes,  but  as  to  roads  thi^  difference  is 
only  21.  ? — Am  I  to  understand  that  you  suggest 
that  Mr.  Giffen  implies  that  the  wages  at  other 
places  are  practically  the  same  as  in  London  in 
other  industries  ? 

4547.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are. 
For  police  in  London  and  neighbourhood  it  is 
781.  For  Lancashire  and  West  Rifling  it  is  for 
the  police  7()l.  For  the  roads  for  London  and 
neighbourhood  it  is  58/.  For  Lancashire  and 
West  Riding  it  is  56/.  ? — But  might  one  com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  work  of,  let  us  say,  the 
other  members  of  the  Gas  Workers'  Union, 
their  relative  i  ates  in  London  and  those  places. 
I  wish  to  make  my  criticism  clear. 

4548.  Of  course  this  deals  with  1886,  which 
is  before  the  Gas  Workeis'  Union  was  estab- 
lished, and  exercised  its  disturbing  influence  ? — 
It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  airive  at  any 
valid  comparison  unless  you  take  some  one 
town.  We  know  that  rates  of  wages  in  the 
same  industry  differ  considerably.  We  know,  for 
instance,  the  engineers  will  be  getting  10s.  a 
week  more  in  one  town  than  in  another,  and  it 
would  be  obviously  fallacious  to  compare  the 
rates  paid  by  a  municipality  in  a  low- wage 
town  with  the  i-ates  paid  by  a  private  enterprise 
in  a  high-waged  town. 

4549.  Bat,  practically,  that  is  the  diSerence. 
Taking  the  police  and  roads  they  are  nearly  the 
same.  They  pa\  nearly  the  same  rates  in 
I.'Ondon  and  Lancashire  for  police  and  roads, 
whereas  for  gas  it  is  a  very  great  deal  higher  in 
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London  ?— I  should  hesitate  to  accept  that  state- 
ment, but  if  I  might  I  woidd  go  on  to  say  that 
that  would  not  alter  my  conviction,  because  the 
essantial  point  is,  that  the  wages  paid  by  muni- 
cipalities are  under  the  control  of  the  workers 
themselves,  and  I  say  it  is  a  vfduable  piece  of 
true  political  education  that  they  should  learn 
to  act  as  employers,  and  I  should  wish  them  to 
have  to  consider  whether  they  would  pay  those 
wages,  or  whether  they  would  not  pay'higher 
wages. 

4550.  I  ask  those  questions,  because  I  believe 
you  come  here  mainly  or  largely  in  the  interests 
of  the  workers.  Now  as  to  disputes,  are  cor- 
porations more  free  from  disjSutes  with  their 
workers  than  are  companies  ? -I  really  should 
not  assert  that  all. 

4551.  We  will  go  to  the  consumer.  Do  you 
know  whether  the  consumer  is  better  treated 
bj'-  the  corporation  than  by  the  companies?  — 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  corporation  policy 
as  to  whether  they  will  charge  high  rates  for 
gas,  and  put  the  profit  to  the  rates,  or  charo-e 
low  rates  for  gas,  and  barely  pay  their  way.  ''l 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  either  of  those 
policies,  but  it  obviously  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  town  and  the  will  of  the 
people. 

4552.  We  might  compare  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  as  they  run.  very  well  together. 
They  are  two  great  undei takings,  one  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  and  the  other  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  each  supplying  something 
like  a  similar  quantity  of  gas  ;  Liverpool  giving 
3,200,000,000  feet  in  the  year,  and  Mancheste! 
3,300,000,000  feet.  Now  the  price  of  gas  in 
Manchester  is  2s.  6d.  a  1,000,  that  is  for  19^ 
candle  gas.  The  price  in  Liverpool  is  2.5.  8d.  a 
1,000,  2d.  more  according  to  this  return  of  last 
year,  but  Liverpool  is  21  ^  candles  against 
Manchester  19^,  so  that  light  for  Liverpool  is 
certainly  cheaper  than  Manchester? — I  accept 
that  on  your  statement,  but  is  it  stated  how 
much  profit  each  made  ? 

4653.  Yes,  Liverpool  has  to  pay  ]0  percent, 
on  half  a  million,,  and  7  per  rent,  on  about 
8i  0,000/.,  and  4  per  cent,  on  another  400,000/,, 
whereas  Manchester  pays  3/.  I4s.  8d.  per  cent., 
and  the  capital  of  the  two  concerns  is  put  down 
at  about  the  same  amount.  Manchester  pays 
3/.  14s.  8d.  ;  Liverpool  quite  double  that  pro- 
portion ?— Do  I  infer  from  that  that  you  think 
that  Liverpool  does   better  for  the  community  ? 

4554.  Better  for  the  needs  of  the  comumer  ? 
—  1  am  talking  ab  ;ut  the  community. 

4 '-55.  Manche4er  give  50,000/  a  year  to  the 
city  funds  and  all  the  public  liahting  free,  which 
IS  probably  another  30,000/.  ?^rhat  is  so  much 
pure  profit  to  the  community  at  lai-ge. 

4556.  Yes  ;  but  who  pays  that  ]3rofit  ?— I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Liverpool  community  geti 
anything. 

4557.  No  they  do  not,  they  get  nothing  ? —I 
should  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion,  but  I 
bel-eve  the  people  of  Manchester  con.^ider  that 
they  are  better  off  in  respect  to  their  gas  'luder- 
taking  than  the  people  of  Liverpool 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

4558.  Now  coming  to  the  people  of  Manchester 
there  is  SO.OOOL  a  yfur  goes  towards  the  aid  of 
the  rates  in  Maniihester,  where  does  that  come 
from  ? — That  comes  from  the  consumers. 

4559.  Are  the  consumeis  practically  the  same 
body  as  the  ratepayers  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
saj^  it  depends  upon  the  consumption. 

4560.  In  your  book  "  The  London  Programme," 
I  tliiiik  I  saw  it  was  stated  that  not  one-half 
of  the  householders  are  consumers  of  gas  in 
London,  there  aie  more  than  that  in  Manchestei-, 
but  I  suppose  that  you  would  admit  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  whi  are 
householders  are  not  consumers  ?— Certainly. 

4561.  Now  is  not  the  effect  of  it  that  those 
who  do  burn  gas  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  ? — That  is  the  effect  of  the 
particular  policy  pursued  by  the  Manchester 
corporation  which  is  not,  T  may  say,  followed 
by  other  corporations.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy 
upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  should  supply  gas  at  cost 
price,  and  give  the  benefit  to  the  gas  consumers, 
or  whether  they  should  carry  on  this  profitable 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  as  we 
carry  on  the  Post  Office. 

4562.  Which  do  ynu  think  is  the  bettei  way  ? 
• — I  think  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  I 
think  the  Post  Office  profit  is  very  largely 
illegitimate,  and  ouglit  to  be  given  back  in  lower 
rates  and  higher  wages,  but  I  should  not  wish 
to  say  that  the  Post  Office  ought  not  to  yield 
any  profit  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of  gas,  1 
should  be  ver\^  largely  guided  by  the  policy  of 
the  gas  committee  with  regard  to  such  things 
as  lighting  common  stairs,  lighting  public  places, 

,  and  generally  the  unpaid  other  services  which 
the  gas  committee  might  render  to  the  com- 
munity, and  which  perhaps  we  in  London  do 
not  get. 

4563.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  very 
large  annual  subsidy  taken  from  the  gas  profits 
in  aid  of  rates  ? — No,  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  policy 
that  is  not  wise,  I  think,  especially  as  it  would 
reduce  the  contribution  from  half  the  owners  of 
property. 

4564.  You  have  said  that  in  London  one -third 
of  the  householders  burn  gas,  the  bulk  of  the 
gas  is  burned  by  the  trade  classes,  the  middle 
class.  If  the  gas  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  a  large  amount 
were  taken  year  by  year  in  aid  of  rates,  the 
middle  classes,  the  trade  classes,  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  advantage  of  the  upper  and 
lower  classes,  would  not  they  ? — ^It  might  be  .-.o 
put,  but  they  would  have  in  return  the  satis  • 
faction  that  they  were  contributing  towards  the 
common  needs  of  this  great  city,  instead  of  for 
the  benefit  of  private  shareholders. 

4565.  But  why^  should  one  section  <jf  the 
people  contribute  to  the  common  needs  of  the 
city  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  fiscal  policy,  and  I 
am  not  anxious  to  assert  that  they  should.  All 
I  am  anxious  to  assert  is  that  the  amount  which 
is  now  contributed  by  them  to  private  share- 
holders is  of  no  advantage  to  the  common  needs 
of  London. 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

4566.  Perhaps  not.  I  take  Manchester 
because  it,  is  a  case  which  stands  aim'  st  hy 
itself;  they  have  had  their  gasworks  50  years 
or  more  ? — And  they  are  well  carried  on. 

4567.  They  have  been  able  to  raise  their 
capital  at  a  very  low  rate  ? — Probably  not  (juite 
so  low  as  London  can  raise  its  capital. 

4568.  Perhaps  not,  but  very  nearly.  But 
take  other  cases.  In  the  county  of  Uurhanj, 
comparing  the  private  gas  companies  with  the 
corporation  works,  I  find  the  lowest  charge  by 
any  corporation  in  Durham  is  Stockton-on-Tees, 
where  their  price  is  2s.  bd.  a  thousand,  that  is 
the  corporation.  In  Sunderland,  where  it  is  a 
company,  the  price  of  2s.,  and  theic  is  a  discount 
of  Id.  to  Gd.  In  South  Shields  Company  it  is 
2s.  3ci!.  wiih  a  discount  of  from  7r/.l.  to  20  per 
cent.  In  Newcastle  Company  it  is  2.s.,  less  10  per 
cent.,  so  that  in  that  district  the  companies  heat 
the  lorporations  altogether  ? — 1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  accept  that  conclusion  without  a  good 
deal  more  consideration  about  the  circumstances 
of  each  place  and  the  policy  of  each  corporation 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  gas.  I  do  not  hold 
that  it  is  at  all  proved  that  the  company  beats 
the  corporation  because  it  supplies  gas  at  a 
lower  figure,  for  you  neglect  what  the  corporation 
does  with  its  surplus. 

4569.  I  have  tried  to  take  places  that  would 
compare.  Now  take  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  there 
we  have  two  somewhat  similar  towns.  Leeds 
has  a  larger  business  than  Sheffield,  but  at  Leeds 
the  ]>rice  was  2s.  2(/.  with  2^  per  cent,  and 
5  per  cent,  discount.  In  Sheffield  the  price  was 
Is.  lOd.,  2s.,  and  2s.  2d.,  according  to  consump- 
tion, and  there  is  a  case  of  a  company  and  a 
corporation,  and  Leeds  does  not  take  anything, 
they  supply  gas  at  cost  price  ? — Have  you  any 
information  as  to  what  the  Leeds  gas  committee 
does  first  of  all  for  the  gas  workers,  and  secondly 
the  public  services  of  the  town  ? 

4570.  They  charge  2.s  2d.  for  the  public 
lights,  less  5  per  cent.,  and  they  do  nothing  for 
the  public  service,  au'l  they  do  not  pay  anything 
in  aid  of  the  rates,  and  there  they  are  not, 
therefore,  benefiting  the  community  more  than 
Sheffield  ?-~l,  of  course,  should  not  wish  to 
dispute  that,  but  I  only  suggest  to  you  that  a 
large  number  of  elements  are  left  out  of  account 
if  the  object  be  to  make  a  comparison. 

457L  I  need  not  pui'sue  that  further  ? — Might 
I  ask,  is  there  any  statement  in  that  return  of 
any  corporation  which  has  ever  given  up  its  gas 
works  to  private  enterprise? 

4572.  No,  but  how  could  they  ? — I  am  happy 
to  be  able  incidentally  to  answer  that  question, 
because  there  is  one  case  in  the  world  where  it 
was  actually  done. 

4)73.  I  was  not  aware  of  it? — That  case  is 
the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia.  They,  having 
already  mimicipalised  the  gasworks,  decided  to 
hand  them  over  to  a  private  company.  Tt  seems 
now  to  be  extremely  instructive  to  find  that  in 
no  single  case  in  Eng'and  s'n'  e  there  have  been 
public  gasworks,  has  that  step  ever  been  taken, 
so  far  as  I  know,  or  ever  been  seriously  ])roposed 
by  any  body  of  citizens  in  any  town. 

Q  q  3 
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Mr.  Livcsey — continued. 

457-1'.  Is  it  practicable  ?— I  think  it  would  be. 
It  has  been  done  in  Philadelphia. 

457-5.  Now,  about  the  management  of  gas, 
have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corpora- 
tion management  is  better  than  the  company 
management  ?— I  must  ask,  better  for  whom  ? 

4576.  Would  the  towns  be  better  managed  ? 
— Again  I  nm  sorry  to  appear  captious. 

4577.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way.  Do  you 
think  tlie  corporations  are  likely  to  have  better 
services  than  the  companies  ? — Yes. 

4578.  You  think  so  ?— Yes. 

4579.  Do  ;^ou  know  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that  they  do  ? — I  believe  the  public  services  of 
this  country  attract  men  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  already,  and  will  do  so,  I  hope,  to  a 
largely  increasing  extent. 

4580.  Talking  about  gas,  do  you  know  that, 
taking  Leeds,  they  have  three  large  works,  and 
each  vi^orks  is  in  charge  of  a  man  whom  the 
companies  would  consider  no  better  than  a  fore- 
man, or  very  little  better.  They  have  no  head, 
and  if  they  want  a  large  gas  bolder,  for  instance, 
they  d:i  not  employ  their  own  people  to  make 
the  design,  but  they  adveriise  for  tenders,  ask- 
ing the  manufacturers  to  furnish  designs  for 
tendeis,  and  they  1  ave  not  a  man  whom  they 
can  trust  to  design  their  own  work  ? — I  ain 
very  glad  to  be  sup|ilied  with  that  information, 
because  that  explains  what  I  have  never  been 
quite  able  to  understand,  that  is  (he  comparative 
ill-success,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation  with  regard  to  these  gas 
works  and  their  comparative  ill-success  with 
res;aTd  to  their  workers  as  compared  with  other 
corporations. 

45SL  What  is  the  difference  as  to  their 
workers  ? — I  mean  that  there  was  a  strike 
between  the  gas  committee  of  the  Leeds  Gas- 
works upon  some  questions  which  I  have 
forgotten  at  present 

4582.  Then  it  means  that  the  Leeds  Corpora- 
tion do  not  manage  their  business  at  all  well  ? — 
I  can  quite  believe,  from  what  you  say,  that 
that  is  the  case,  and  I  am  very  giad  to  see  it, 
because  it  shows  how  very  much  better  all  other 
corporations  must  manage  their  works  to  give 
such  different  lesults. 

458o.  Do  they?— I  met  the  other  day  the 
engineer  of  one  corporation  where  I  thought  he 
was  very  well  treated,  and  I  said,  "  You  are 
"  very  comfortable,  are  you  not  ? "  He  said, 
"  Not  nearly  so  comfortable  as  you  may  think. 
"  These  Socialist  fellows,"  he  says,  "  have  got 
"  on  the  Council,  and  they  make  it  very  un- 
"  comfortable  now." '  He  is  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  kingdom — one  of  the  ablest  men.  I  am 
glad  \o  consider  that  there  is  some  evidence  of 
pressure  being  put  on  the  brains  of  these 
administrators,  and  I  look  for  tlie  best  results 
from  that. 

458 -I-.  As  soon  as  that  man  can  get  an 
Oj.portnnity  of  changing  to  even  an  inferior 
poiition,  he  will  take  it,  will  not  he  ? — I  really 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  so. 

4585.  I  do  /—That   is  not  our 
the  London  County  Council. 
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4586.  Is  it  not? — I  do  not  think  our  staff 
leave  us  for  private  enterprises. 

4587.  You  have  not  many  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  staff  left,  have  you  ? — I  am  glad  that  is 
so. 

4588.  I  hope  you  may  get  better  men  than 
that,  but  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  getting 
better  men  than  those  who  served  the  Metro- 
politan Board  ? — With  one  or  two  exceptions  at 
any  rate. 

4589.  They  were  unexceptionable  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  I  am  told,  and  I  l;novr  it,  that 
men  in  the  employ  of  corporations  are  constantly 
seeking  to  leave  them  in  order  to  get  to  the  ser- 
vice of  companies,  because  they  say  they  feel 
Bjuch  more  comfortalde,  and  there  is  much  more 
scope  in  the  service  of  the  companies  than  in  the 
service  of  the  corporation  ? — Does  that  apply  to 
the  manual  workers  ? 

4590.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  further  to  ask  on  that  subject. 
You  say  heie,  on  page  3,  "Mr.  Webb  relies  (ar 
"  more  upon  the  economies  and  increased 
"  efficiency  wliich  he  confidently  expects  will 
"  be  effected  by  the  changes  which  he  hopes 
"  for,"  and  the  marginal  note  on  that  is,  "  That 
"  is  from  the  municipalisation  of  industrial 
■'  undei  taking.s  "  ? — That  is  a  very  brief  mar- 
ginal note  by  somebody  else  up(m  a  summaiy 
which  is  also  not  by  me. 

4591.  But  that  is  your  contention;  you 
believe    that    a     municipal     management    will 

result  in  economies  that  are  not  found  now  ? 

No,  excuse  me ;  I  am  not  able  exactly  to  foresee 
with  what  comparative  degree  oif  financial 
economy  municipalities  and  gas  companies  may 
manage  their  works.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  one  element,  and  not  the  most  important 
element  in  the  total  result  to  the  community,  of 
those  two  methods  of  management.  I  should 
be  very  sorry,  for  instance,  to  see  the  gas  of 
London  managed  with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
possible  profit.  I  want  also  all  the  gas  workers 
in  London  to  have  a  short  working  day,  and  to 
have  that  working  day  secured  for  them  without 
the  possibility  of  losing  it  at  any  time  by  bad 
trade  or  disorganisation  amongst  themselves.  I 
thmk  that  would  be  a  consequence  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  regularising  of  industry.  For 
instance,  I  understand  that  the  number  of  men 
employed  on  a  gasworks  fluctuates  very  much 
with  very  serious  results  upon  the  Hves  of  the 
workers,  and  I  should  hope  that  if  gasworks 
were  managed  not  entirely  for  private  profit,  we 
might  introduce  some  greater  regularity— not 
absolute  regularity— in  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, bringing  the  working  hours  to  not 
more  than  eight  per  day,  and  generally  in  that 
respect  to  manage  the  gasworks  with  full  regard 
to  the  paramount  interests  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  who  are  mainly  labourers,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  managed  with  regard 
to  the  financial  pn  sperity  of  the  shareholders. 

4592.  Just  one  further  remark  on  this.  The 
pomt  I  was  driving  at  in  my  questions  about 
the  municipalisation  was  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  officers 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued, 
of  tl\e  municipalities  work  and  the  pay  they  give 
will  command  the  best  talent  ? — Then,  if  that  ia 
so,  I  would  better  it,  but  the  public  service  has 
known  how  to  s^ei  into  its  service  hitherto  what 
I  should  call  the  best  talent,  nnd  1  hope  the 
public  service  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
do  so. 

4593.  Now,  going  back  to  your  previous 
answer  about  the  workers.  Do  not  yon  give 
credit  to  employers  for  an  anxiety  to  help  the 
workers,  very  often  in  every  way  they  can,  by 
equalizing  work  ? — Yes  ;  I  give  credit  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  employers  for  that  desire ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  very  often  injurious  to  the 
character  of  workers  that  they  should  be  even 
so  good  to  them ;  that  is  to  say,  I  doubt  very 
much  the  essential  benefit  of  paternal  govern- 
ment— even  if  it  be  a  benevolent  paternal 
government.  I  would  rather  see  the  workers 
obtain  the  conditions  of  their  own  industry  for 
themselves  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  even  if 
those  conditions  were  not  always  quite  so  good, 
beciuise  my  main  object  generally  is  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  workers. 

4594.  I  hope  it  is  ours  too.  Then,  taking 
the  question  of  irregularity  of  employment,  will 
you  not  give  to  employers  credit  for  the  wish 
to  minimise  the  hardships  of  casual  and  irregular 
employment  ? — I  think  they  have  done  so  in 
some  cases ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  docks,  they 
have  done  so  more  lately  than  they  did  for 
the  20  years  previous  to  the  dock  strike. 

4595.  Will  not  you  give  them  credit  for  this  ? 
I  was  a  member  of  a  deputation  one  day  tliat  went 
before  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  and  Sir  Henry  Doulton 
made  this  remark.  He  said,  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  the 
"  most  yjainful  part  of  my  duty  as  an  employer 
"  of  labour  and  manufacturer  is  to  be  obliged 
"  to  refuse  to  give  work  to  men  "  ?— I  should 
wish  to  seethe  employers  or  captains  of  industry 
protected  from  that  painful  necessity,  by  being 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  that  they  would  not 
have  to  consider  the  possible  effects  of  their 
rivals  continuing  in  their  bad  course.  Taking 
the  case  of  the  shopkeepers,  I  would  like  to 
protect  the  good  shopkeeper  from  being  com- 
pelled, against  his  will,  to  inflict  hardships  upon 
his  shop  assistants  by  keeping  them  long  hours 
at  work  merely  because  unscrupulous  employers, 
who  are  not  so  good-hearted,  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

4596.  Gas  companies  make  more  gas  in  the 
winter  than  they  do  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
summer  all  their  ordinary  work  of  extension, 
and  so  on,  is  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

4597.  Will  you  give  them  credit  for  this  fact, 
that  the  men  who  work  as  stokers  in  the  winter 
work  as  labourers  as  far  as  they  can  in  the 
summer  so  that  they  are  kept  in  regular  work  ? 
— I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

4598.  That  is  a  fact.  Now,  one  objection 
vou  have  to  private  gas  concerns  is  the  hi;;h 
dividend,  but  are  you  aware  that  since  1876,  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  a  standing 
Order  of  Parliament  was  jiassed  requiring  all 
new  capital  to  be  sold  by  auction  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  so. 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

4599.  So  that  in  eflfect  the  capital  now  being 
raised  and,  since  1876,  that  has  Ijcen  laised  by 
gas  companies,  though  it  ir.ay  have  a  nominal 
dividend  of  12,  13,  or  what  not  per  cent.,  is 
receiving  an  actual  dividend  of  only  about 
5.^-  per  cenL.  ? — 1  believe  that  is  so  with  regard 
to  new  capital,  and  I  belie; ve  tliat  is  about  twice 
the  dividend  which  the  London  County  Council 
would  pay  upon  its  own  stock. 

Mr.  Courtney. 
Much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

No  new  capital  is  sold  by  auction  to  pay 
5^  per  cent,  to  the  investor  ;  I  mean  ordinary 
stock. 

4600.  Perhaps  the  public  regard  gas  as  such  a 
precarious  thing  that,  as  John  Burns  said  the 
other  day,  it  is  a  dying  industry  ? — That  is  not 
my  opinion. 

4601.  The  fact  is,  that  a  g.is  company  offering 
its  stock  by  auction — .^ay  stock  paying  1.3  per 
cent,  dividend — will  only  get  abont  240?..  in  the 
market  for  it  ? — Have  you  c^dculated  what  the 
London  County  Council  would  get  if  it  offered 
its  stock  for  auction  in  that  way  ? 

46010..  Mucli  less  interest,  no  doubt ;  but  there 
is  then  another  thing  about  the  capitnl.  The 
companies  certainly  get  as  much  as  thej'  possibly 
can  for  it,  for  tliey  have  no  interest  in  view  but 
to  get  their  capital  placed  at  the  lowest  rate.  I 
may  mention  the  companj'-  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected ;  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  raised 
about  90,000L  of  ordinary  stock,  for  which  we 
have  received  in  capital  value  about  215,000?.  : 
but  we  have  raised  600,000?.  in  debenture  stock, 
5  per  cent,  which  we  have  sold  by  auction, 
realising  thereby  800,000?.,  so  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  consumers  is  only  about  4  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  fact. 

4602.  Then  I  think  I  need  not  go  further  into 
that.  Do  you  consider  that  the  reduction  to 
eight  hours  would  necessarily  absorb  the  un- 
employed ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  give  a  general  answer  to.  I  have  said  that 
in  some  industries  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
would  involve  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  employment.  As  fa.r  as  the 
experience  of  the  railway  companies  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  goes,  when  they  have 
reduced  their  hours  they  iiave  thereby  had  to 
take  a  largely  increased  number  of  men  into 
their  employment. 

4603.  But  putting  it  this  way,  supposing  that 
was  so,  supposing  the  reduction  to  eight  hours 
did,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged,  succeed  in  absorbing  all  the  unem- 
ployed, should  we  iie\er  have  any  uemployed 
again  ? — I  should  not  make  any  such  assertion, 
nor  have  I.  Clearly  anything  of  tliat  kind 
that  was  done  to-day  would  not  obviate  the 
recurrence  of  periods  of  depi-ession. 

4604.  No,  I  suppose  not.  Now  about  over- 
time. If  this  fairly  represents  your  views  you 
say,  on   page  6:    "The  employer  must  imme- 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 
"  diately  profit  by  overtime,  and  should  be 
"  willing  to  pay  for  it."  But  does  the  employer 
proiit  by  overtime  being  worked  ? — I  think 
very  often  overtime  work  is  very  expensive  to 
the  employer  in  many  ways,  not  merely  in  the 
extra  rate,  but  from  other  incidental  disadvan- 
tages, which  would  be  obvious  to  all  employers, 
but  I  think  that  the  present  system  of  industry 
compels  an  employer,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain 
his  position  against  his  rivals,  often  to  have 
recourse  to  overtime,  and  in  that  sense  he  does 
profit  by  it. 

4605.  But  it  is  a  necessity  in  that  case  to  him  ? 
— A  necessity  which  is  caused  merely  by  his  rivals 
being  open  to  the  same  practice — a  necessity 
which  I  do  not  think  need  always  remain  a 
necessity  if  all  his  rivals  were  prevented  from 
going  in  for  overtime  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was. 

4606.  So  far  as  1  know  emplo)ers  have 
objected  to  overtime,  and  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  it,  because  they  pay  more  for  it  and_  get 
let-s  efficient  work,  but  if  you  had  an  eight 
hours  law,  of  course  you  would  prohibit  over- 
time altogether  ?— I  think  a  limitation  of  hours 
of  labour  necessarily  implies  the  proliildtion  of 
overtime,  except  for  some  industries,  and  for 
those  exceptions  that  might  be  provided  for,^  as 
has  been  the  ptactice  with  each  successive 
limitation  of  hours  under  the  existing  Factory 
Acts,  and  as  no  doubt  would  be  the  practice 
with  any  new  limitation  under  any  future 
Factory  Act. 

4607.  I  suppose  you  have  had  no  experience 
of  industrial  work  yourself,  have  you  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

4608.  Then  you  advocate  thorough  organisa 
tion    on    both  sides  ? — That   is    what   I  am  in 
favour  of. 

4609.  Ami  you  speak  of  that  as  a  consumma- 
tion. Would  not  the  consummation  be  that  we 
should  have  employers  on  one  side  and  employed 
on  the  other,  combined  in  two  armed  camps 
ready  to  fight  each  other,  and  only  restrained 
by  fear  of  each  other — as  France  and  Germany 
are  now  ? — I  think  that  is  very  often  an 
excellent  guarantee  for  peace,  as  indeed  it  is  in 
the  instance  which  you  have  given. 

4610.  But  how  is  that  to  promote  unity  of 
interest  and  goodwill  between  employeis  and 
employed  ; — I  do  not  think  they  promote  unity 
of  interest.  I  think  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  you  can  promote  unity  of  interest,  and 
that  is  to  complete  the  industrial  evolution  by 
making  every  worker,  and  also  every  employer, 
the  obvious  servant  of  the  community. 

4611.  Then  you  came  back  to  your  collec- 
tivism ?  — Exactly,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  secure  unity  of  interest,  by  placing 
employer  and  employ  ed  alike  in  what  seems  to 
me  their  pvoper  position  as  servants  of  the 
community,  receiving  from  the  community 
maintenance  at  -vhat  may  be  the  proper  rate. 

4612.  The  nulls  of  God  grind  slowly,  and 
when  is  this  consummation  to  come  about- — 500 
years  hence  perhaps  ? — It  will  certainly  lie  500 
years  and  I  day  irnless  you  <md  I   hasten   it  on, 
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ami  I  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  lessen  the  time 
by  that  one  day. 

4613.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  economists  of 
tiiat  day  perhaps  may  say  that  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
and  all  economists  who  go  with  him  to-day  were 
wrong  ? — I  hope  they  will  in  many  respects. 

4614.  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  immediate 
expectation  of  seeing  this  great  evolution  take 
place  within  a  reasonable  time  ? — I  was  once 
told  an  anecdote,  if  I  may  answer  in  that  way, 
of  the  little  boy  who  was  recommended  to  go  to 
the  window  to  see  the  cloud  falling ;  he  went  to 
the  window,  full  of  fear  lest  he  should  be 
crushed  to  death,  and  came  b  ick  and  said  that 
h^  saw  nothing  but  drops  of  rain  falling,  but  he 
was  told  that  was  the  way  the  clouds  fell,  and 
the  only  way  they  fell. 

4615.  The  ultimate  object  is  collectivism,  and 
I  suppose  the  ultimate  result  of  the  falling  of  a 
cloud  is  to  have  a  fog  ? — I  think  it  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  the  cloud  falling  brings  about 
the  beneficent  rain  which  enables  us  all  to  live. 

4616.  But  sometimes  the  cloud  does  fall,  and 
where  are  we  in  London  then  ? — That  is  when 
it  falls  all  of  a  sudden  and  too  quickly,  which  I 
am  anxious  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

4617.  You  have  told  us  a  great  deal,  or  rather 
you  have  advocated  very  earnestly  the  manage- 
ment of  industries  by  municipal  authorities  ? — 
Yes. 

4618.  You  have  not  told  us  by  what  ma- 
chinery you  would  work  those  industries  ?— 
Practically  the  same  machinery  as  that  by 
which  they  are  now  worked,  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  London  County  Council  takes  over  the 
London  water  companies  presumably  we  shall 
retain  in  our  employment  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  now  actually  administer  those 
industries,  and  I  should  hope  that  we  might  even 
get  some  of  the  existing  directors  of  the  water 
companies  to  serve  (m  our  Council. 

4619.  That  remark  h:is  reference  to  such 
matteis  as  the  supply  of  water,  but  not  to 
matters  of  productive  industry.  You  do  not 
propose  to  li'i.it  the  munici|)alities  to  water 
and  gas  and  tramways,  do  you  ? — No,  not 
necessarily. 

4620.  I  understood  you  to  .^ay  that  you  would 
go  very  much  further,  m  fact  absorb  the  whole 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  in  the 
end  ? — I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us  so 
to  manage  (jur  Industrie?. 

46:il.  By  what  miehinery  would  you  manage 
each  of  those  industries  ? — In  much  an  analogous 
way  with  respect  to  any  industry  as  it  is 
managed  at  present.  Take  a  lar^'C  limited  com- 
pany, yoii  have  the  whole  industry  managed  by 
paid  servant.s  supervised  by  a  voluntary  board. 

4622  Not  a  voluntary  board  ?— By  a  board 
which  is  paid  its  fees  for  the  work  of  directors. 

4623.  And  an  elected  board  ? — An  elected 
boariJ.  I  hope  that  we  should  replace  the 
elected  board  of  directors  by  an  elected  council. 

4624.  Then  you  have  the  elected  council  at 
present,  for  instance,  any  municipal  council,  the 
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managers  of  those  various  works  ? — I  think  it  is, 
perhaps,  inconceivable  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
of  an  oi'dinary  town  could  at  this  moment, 
to-morrow,  take  over  and  manage  all  these 
things.  All  I  am  suggesting  is,  that  they  should 
take  them  over  as  fast  as  the  citizens  in  each 
town  feel  themselves  capable  of  managing  them 
successfully  and  beneficially  to  the  community 
without  the  intervention  of  a  board  of  directors. 

4625.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing 
that  at  the  present  time  except  the  consent  of 
their  constituents  and  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — -That  is  so ;  that  is  why  they  have  been 
doing  it  to  so  great  an  extent  during  the  last  40 
yeai  s. 

4626.  Do  you  propose  some  general  legis- 
lation to  enable  municipalities  to  proceed  with 
all  kinds  of  manufacturing  ? — No.  I  have  not 
done  that  at  present,  because  the  municipalities 
are  able  to  get  every  power  that  they  want  from 
Parliament  as  fast  as  they  ask  for  it,  save  and 
except  London  only,  which  is  not  allowed  the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  municipality  yet. 

4627.  You  do  not  wish  to  alter  the  present 
position  of  mattei's  in  that  respect  at  all  ? — I 
should  not,  of  course,  wish  to  alter  any  lavv  till 
it  had  become  necessary  to  carry  out  the  desires 
of  ihe  people  of  the  town.  They  are  only  re- 
strained now  from  continuing  their  course  of 
municipalisation  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
yet  converted  to  it  in  regard  to  every  industry. 

4628.  You  are  very  well  satisfied,  I  presume, 
that  the  corporations  or  municipalities  would 
conduct  those  industries  on  profitable  terms? — 
Profitable  to  whom  ? 

4629.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  would  conduct 
them  on  terms  which  would  free  the  ratepayers 
from  all  expense? — I  think  that  they  would 
conduct  them  in  the  way  the  citizens  desired. 

4630.  Exactly,  but  do  you  think  that  they 
would  conduct  them  in  that  sense  profitably  ? — 
I  think  that  each  town  would  not  take  over  any 
concerns  until  it  could  assure  its  citizens  that  it 
would  be  able  to  do  so  with  advantage,  but  not 
necessarily  pecuniary  advantage  ;  there  are  many 
other  advantages  to  be  considered. 

4631.  So  far  I  think  municipalities  have  only 
taken  ovei'  such  matters  as  gas  and  water  and 
tramways,  which  are  applicable  to  the  town 
itself  ?— Yes. 

4632.  But  you  contemplate  their  proceeding 
a  great  deal  further  than  that,  and  entering 
upon  the  business  of  manufacturers  ? — I  should 
have  no  objection ;  they  do  already  carry  on 
manufactures. 

4633.  Yes,  there  would  be  no  taking  over  any 
one  industry  there  ?— That  would  depend. 

4634.  Would  they  start  for  themselves  ? — 
That  would  depend  upon  circumstances ;  it  is 
conceivable. 

4635.  Are  you  contemplating  them  doing 
that  ? — That  is  desirable ;  for  instance,  if  the 
London  County  Council,  as  is  very  probably  the 
case,  decides  to  make  clothing  for  its  own  public 
servants;  probably  it  would  start  a  clothing 
factory  of  its  own. 
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4636.  You  referred  to  Manchester  yesterday, 
making  its  own  bass  brooms  ? — That  is  a  small 
instance. 

4637.  You  say  the  profit  would  be  there  so 
ridiculously  small,  that  it  would  attract  no 
attention ;  but  have  you  contemplated  the 
possibilities  of  this  process  being  so  much  ex- 
tended that  the  rates  might  be  calleil  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  loss  to  a  large  amount.  You 
said,  I  think,  that  you  contemplated  with 
equanimity  the  rates  rising  to  2()s.  in  the  £? — 
That  is,  providing  it  was  for  public  services, 
which  the  community  thought  worth  that. 

4688.  Precisely.  Then  do  you  think  that  you 
would  contemplate  with  the  same  equanimity 
losses  from  industries  into  which  the  munici- 
pality had  entered  to  the  same  extent  ? — I  should 
be  prepared  to  leave  that  to  the  extremely  hard 
headed  citizens  of  our  noithern  towns,  being 
quite  confident  that  whatever  they  undertook 
in  the  way  of  municipalisation  at  any  particular 
moment  or  place,  they  woidd  be  able  to  justify 
to  their  citizens. 

4639.  You  think,  then,  that  the  increase  of 
rates  vi'ould  put  a  stop  to  those  things  if  they 
were  proceeding  injudiciously  ? — I'es,  I  think  so. 

4640.  Now  you  have  also  advocated,  I  think, 
the  acquisition  by  the  State  of  the  railways  of 
the  country  ? — I  have  not  specially  advocated 
that.  As  a'  matter  of  general  politics  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  it. 

4641.  What  advantage  would  the  public,  in 
your  opinion,  derive  from  that  ? — I  think  the 
public  would  derive  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  having  the  great  army  of  railway  servants 
working  proper  hours  instead  of  excessive,  and, 
in  my  mind,  the  ciiminal  hours  they  now  work. 

4642.  By  what  menus  would  the  State  acquire 
these  railways? — I  think  probably  the  State 
would  take  over  the  railway  stock  in  some  form 

r  another. 

4643.  They  wo.dd  pay  the  value  in  fact  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  the  proposal  which  is  now  em- 
bodied in  some  Act  of  Parliament  gives  power 
to  the  Government  at  any  time  to  take  over  the 
railways  at  a  price  which  is  therein  fixed. 

4644.  Ten  per  cent  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  so  much  as  that.  At  any  rate  we  should 
probably  take  them  over  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act. 

4645.  And  pay  their  value  ?  —And  pay  their 
value. 

4646.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  having 
taken  them  over  they  would  pay  not  only, 
perhaps,  higher  rates  of  wages  which  the  present 

railway  C(impanies  pay ? — If  the  present 

lailways  are,  as  I  understand  from  you,  not 
paying  even  the  moral  minimum  wage,  I  think 
probably  the  Government  would  pay  that  moral 
minimum  wage. 

4647.  You  must  not  understand  that  from 
me;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  paying  a 
very  high  rate  of  wages,  but  still  they  would 
pay  at  a  higher  rate  of  wage  according  to 
your  system,  because  I  presume  they  would 
immediately  adopt  the  eight  hours  a  day  ? — Yes, 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  an  eight  hours 
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day  into  the  railway  system  would  really  involve 
a  rise  in  wages  to  railway   servants,  and  I  think 

the  State  would  have . 

464f«.  It  would  involve  a  greatly  increased 
labour  expenditure  on  railways  ? — Yes,  it  would 
involve  that. 

4649.  You  wiU  not,  I  think,  assert  that  a 
porter  who  only  works  eight  hours  will  produce 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  if  he  works  twelve  ? 
— I  agree. 

4650.  That  remark  is,  I  think,  applicable  to 
most  classes  ? — Yes. 

4651.  Then  that  would  practically  add,  sup- 
posing the  present  day  is  twelve  hours,  60  per 
cent,  to  the  labour  bill  ? — I  think  it  might  add 
someihing  of  that  kind. 

4652.  Then  who  would  suffer  from  the  loss  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  the  public 
would  take  over  railways  with  their  excessive 
hours  of  labour  already  condemned,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  by  public  opinion,  without  requiring  the 
railways  in  some  way  to  reduce  those  hours  of 
labour,  or  make  an  allowance  for  them  in  the 
purchase  price.  They  would  be  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  had  an  insanitary  house,  who 
would  be  required  either  to  put  it  into  good 
condition  before  selling  it,  or  else  suffer  some 
abatement  in  respect  of  his  neglect  of  it.  That 
would  he  the  case  if  the  railway  companies  are 
employing  their  men  for  so  long  hours. 

4653.  You  do  not  contemplate  the  Govern- 
ment taking  the  railways  until  you  have  forced 
them  down  to  be  valueless  ? — No,  that  is  not 
my  scheme.  I  say  only  if  the  railway  com- 
panies employ  their  men  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  community  think  proper,  the  community 
might  fairly  ask  that  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  that,  before  they  are  requested  to 
take  over  the  companies. 

4654.  I  did  not  make  any  such  statement  ? — 
I  beg  your  pardon.  Then  in  that  case  if  they 
are  not  employed  for  too  long  hours,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  would  not  be  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  bill. 

4655.  I  said  50  per  cent,  in  the  wages  bill, 
assuming  that  the  present  hours  of  working  aver- 
aged twelve  and  that  the  future  hours  were  to 
average  eight  ? — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  there  would 
be  of  course  an  increase  if  they  adopted  the 
eight  hours  day  as  compared  with  the  present 
sj'stem. 

4656.  Now  you  have  suggested  that  if  a 
Factory  Act  of  some  kind  were  applied  to  the 
East  London  industries  the  result  which  we 
have  seeu  in  Lancashire  ^night  be  seen  in  the 
East  of  London.  To  what  industries  do  you 
refer  when  you  say  that  ? — Veiy  largely  to  the 
clothing  and  furniture  trades. 

4657.  Is  it  in  the  clothing  and  furniture  trade 
juf,t  now  that  there  is  so  much  outcry  from  the 
vmempJoyed  ? — I  believe  not. 

4658.  Then  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
men  at  the  docks  hanging  about  there,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

4659.  Then  would  you  apply  a  Factory  Act  to 
that  class  of  industry  ? — Not  at  all,  that  is  another 
case  which  I  have  not  included.    I  do  not  think 
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it  is  possible. to  remedy  the  ill^  of,  East  London 
by  one  thing  alone.  I  think  home  work  is  one 
of  the  potent  influences  of  the  demoralisation  of 
East  London  that  could  be  remedied  by  an 
effective  Factory  Act ;  but  the  other  cause  is 
the  casual  labour  which  has  been  attracted  to 
the  Docks  hitherto,  and  that  would  require 
another  method  of  treatment. 

4660.  You  have  not  suggested  that  method,  of 
treatment  elsewhere,  have  you  ? — I  think  the 
municipal  organisation  of  labour  at  the  Docks 
would  go  far  at  any  rate  to  stop  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  sore, 

4661.  Do  you  adopt  Mr.  Mann's  suggestion  as 
to  the  creation  of  new  docks  ? — I  am  very  much 
attracted  by  his  notion  of  centralised  docks,  but 
of  course  that  is  a  question  for  engineering 
experts,  aud  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  too 
much  on  our  docks  already. 

4662.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  on 
that  point,  you  do  not  wish  to  express  your 
opinion  perhaps  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  an  engineer- 
ing question,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  say  more 
than  that  I  am  very  much  attracted  by  the 
idea. 

4663.  You  have  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of  work 
being  given  out  ? — If  I  may  say  so,  not  quite  the 
prohibition, but  the  regulation  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  giving  out  of  work.  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  absolutely  to  prohibit  it  at 
this  moment. 

4664.  But  would  you  prohibit  it  if  you  could 
in  any  case  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  system 
cease,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  at  present  to 
framing  any  Act  of  Parliamefit  which  would 
prohibit  absolutely  without  giving  rise  to 
individual  hardship. 

4665.  When  you  were  giving  evidence  in 
chief,  I  thought  you  were  referring  exclusively 
to  work  being  given  out  by  principals  who  did 
not  themselves  possess  factories  ? — That  is  a  very 
large  class  of  cases. 

4666.  You  object  to  work  being  given  out  by 
factory  owners  ? — Yes. 

4'i67.  Now  would  it  not  be  extremely  unjust 
to  prevent  a  female  worker,  for  example,  taking 
home  from  a  factory  at  which  she  has  worked 
the  usual  number  of  hours,  some  of  the  work 
she  has  been  doing  there  if  she  chooses,  and  to 
perform  work  upon  that  article  in  her  own 
home  if  she  can  do  so  conveniently  ? — I  would 
say  that  the  question  of  justice  in  such  a 
case  is  one  which  we  had  to  decide  about 
60  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  first  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  female  labour,  and  the  commu- 
nity decided,  as  I  understand,  that  it  was  just  to 
prevent  a  woman  working  beyond  what  the 
community  thought  a  proper  number  of  hours. 

4668.  Let  me  give  you  an  illubtration  of 
what  I  mean.  I  know  a  mill  at  present  where 
there  are  a  number  of  sewing  machines  driven 
by  steam,  each  one  of  those  machines  is  worked 
by  a  woman,  and  that  factory  cannot  run  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  hours  ? — You  mean  it 
is  forbidden  by  law  ? 
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4669.  Yes,  the  Factory  Act  prevents.  The 
women  to  my  knowledge  did  (I  do  not  know 
whethei-  they  do  so  still),  a  long  time  ago  take 
home  work,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  that  work, 
and  work  it  upon  machines  which  they  drove 
themselves.  Now  that  you  would  prohibit,  I 
understand  ? — That  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
evasion  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  I  should  think 
the  Commission  would  probably  wish  to  report 
that  to  the  Home  Office  in  order  if  necessary 
that  the  law  might  be  amended  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  existing  Act. 

4670.  Why  do  you  contend  that  ? — I  suggest 
that  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  Act  was  that  it 
was  not  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  any 
woman  should  be  compelled  by  economic  circum- 
stances to  work  more  than  a  specific  number  of 
hours  per  day. 

4671.  At  her  own  particular  trade  ? — At  her 
own  particular  trade  at  any  rate. 

4672.  Not  in  the  factory  ? — The  law  only 
applies  to  the  factory,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  pro- 
bably Mr.  Asquith  would  be  glad  to  have 
notice  of. 

4673.  Then  would  you  actually  prohibit  that 
woman  after  she  has  worked  her  number  of 
hours  in  the  factory  from  doing  any  other 
labour  for  profit  ? — No,  excuse  me,  I  have  not 
proposed  that  at  all. 

4674.  Whatis  your  opinion  on  it  ? — I  would 
endeavour  to  protect  her  from  having  to  be 
compelled  to  do  it. 

4675.  She  does  it  herself.  She  is  not  forced 
to  take  it.  She  takes  it  voluntarily  because  it 
suits  her  interest.  She  prefers  to  do  that  work 
to  spending  the  time  idly  or  doing  something 
else  ? — That  appears  to  be  an  argument  against 
the  whole  system  of  Factory  Acts. 

4676.  As  applied  to  adult  women  ?  —  As 
applied  to  adult  women. 

4677.  Quite  so  ? — 1  do  not  think  I  have  any 
special  views  on  that. 

4678.  Now  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
eight  hours'  day.  You,  I  think,  admit  that  in 
some  trades  at  all  events,  the  eight  hours'  day 
would  increase  the  price  of  production  ? — I  have 
suggested  that  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  rail- 
way traffic  staff",  the  experience  of  the  adoption 
of  the  shorter  ''  day  has  shown  that  it  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  service,  I  think.  That 
would  happen  in  a  few  other  cases. 

4679.  Would  it  not  happen,  for  example,  in 
the  clothing  trade  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  that 
at  all.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  moot  point, 
whether  regulated  hours  in  a  good  factory 
involve  a  larger  cost  of  production  of  clothing 
than  unlimited  hours  of  labour  in  the  homes. 

4680.  Then  where  it  did  not  increase  the 
price  of  production,  through  the  labourers  being 
able  to  produce  the  same  quantity  in  the  shorter 
hours  as  in  the  longer  hours,  there  would  be  no 
increasing  demand  for  labour  ?  —  Quite  _  so  ; 
except  whatever  might  follow  from  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  of 
the  workers,  which  I  again  insist  must  be  the 
main  object  kept  in  view  in  all  these  things. 


Mr.  Bolton- — continued. 

4681.  You  might  raise  their  standard  in  one 
sense,  but  preclude  them  from  deriving  any 
advantage  from  that  raising  in  another  sense, 
because  I  think  your  view  is  that  you  would 
prevent  them  working  during  their  16  hours  ? — ■ 
No,  excuse  me.    I  have  not  expressed  that  view. 

4682.  You  expressed  it  with  regard  to  adult 
women  ? — No,  excuse  me  again.  I  only  say 
that  the  Factory  Act  does  at  the  present  time 
contemplate  that  a  woman  shall  not  be  kept  at 
labour  for  more  than  the  specified  number  of 
hours.  But  I  suppose  it  is  -a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  women  unfortunately  do  work 
very  much  more  tlian  that  at  their  domestic 
duties. 

4683.  We  do  not  quite  agree  about  what  the 
Factory  Act  doe.s.  I  think  it  prevents  women 
working  in  factories,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
them  working  any  more  than  that  number  of 
hours.  But  assuming  for  the  moment,  if  you 
please,  the  possibility  that  reducing  the  rate;) 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production  ? — And  I 
think  that  is  true  in  a  few  instances. 

4684.  Then  where  it  does  increase  the  cost 
of  production,  do  you  say  there  would  be  a 
probable  diminution  in  the  demand  for  thai 
production  ? — No,  that  I  am  not  able  to  admit. 
For  instance,  you  have  the  actual  case  of  the 
railway  companies  ;  you  have  had  the  hours  of 
labour  reduced  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
with  the  result,  as  I  understand,  of  taking  a  large 
number  of  persons  into  employment,  and  of 
increasing  their  wages,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  falling  off"  in  the  demand  for 
railway  services. 

4685.  Would  that  apply,  for  example,  to  a 
cotton  mill  ? — No,  but  then  I  have  no  presump- 
tion that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
involve  any  increased  cost  in  a  cotton  mill. 

4686.  But  you  would  not  admit  that  any 
manufacturing  interest  would  suffer  in  that 
respect  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  be  imable  to 
answer  simply,  but  it  appears  to  me  impossible 
to  give  any  general  statement  with  regard  to 
the  economic  effect  upon  those  industries.  It  is 
a  matter  for  examination,  trade  by  trade,  and  it 
would  differ  from  one  trade  to  another,  perhaps  as 
much  as  it  does  going  from  the  railway  sei^vice 
to  the  cotton  mill. 

4687.  Will  you  go  this  length,  that  where 
the  price  was  increased  through  the  effect  of 
an  eight  hours' day  the  cost  of  production  would 
be  increased — where  the  eight  hours'  day  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  production  the  cost 
of  production  would  be  increased  ? — - 1  think, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  would  probably 
be  the  case. 

4688.  Will  you  admit  also  that  wliere  the 
cost  of  production  is  increased  the  probability, 
at  all  events,  is  that  the  demand  for  that  article 
will  be  reduced  ? — Subject  to  this,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  price  is  put  up.  The 
only  thing  that  operates  upon  the  demand  is, 
as  I  understand,  the  raising  of  the  price.  In 
the  case  of  the  railways,  although  there  has 
been  an  increased  cost  of  working,  there  has 
been  no  raising  of  prices,  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
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Mr.  Bolton — continued, 
therefore  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the 
deuiand.  In  the  case  of  the  other  industries, 
there  might  and  might  not  be  a  raising  of  the 
prices,  because  the  prices  are  not  necessarily 
fixed  by  cost  of  production,  but  rather  with 
some  relation  to  the  effect  which  they  have 
upon  demand. 

4689.  Surely  the  prices  depend  upon  the 
cost  of  production  ?— No,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. Just  as  the  price  of  the  railway 
traffic  does  not  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the 
production,  but  also  upou  the  railway  being 
well  managed,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
profit  to  the  shareholders  (it  may  be  by  penny 
fares).  The  Standard  Oil  Company  in  America, 
got  more  profit  by  reducing  their  oil  from 
12  cents  to  6  cents  than  by  keeping  it  at 
12  cents,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  production. 

4690.  Then  the  producer  of  calico,  for  ex- 
ample, you  think,  is  in  the  same  position  as  the 
owner  of  the  railway  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  in  the  same  position. 

4691.  In  a  similar  position  ? — I  think  Messrs. 
Horrocks,  of  Preston,  for  example,  are  in  a 
similar  position.  They  have  been  making 
enormous  profits  without  any  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  prices. 

4692.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the 
result  of  their  business  ? — I  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  result. 

4693.  Recently  ?  —  Yes.  Of  course  I  have 
not  their  profit  and  loss  accounts. 

4694.  You  have  referred,  I  think,  to  the 
effect  of  the  eight  hours'  day  in  Australia  ? — 
Yes. 

4695.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  result  of  the  experiment  there  has  been 
quite  satisfactory  ?  —  I  believe  the  Australian 
workmen  are  satisfied  with  it. 

4696.  I  saw  the  other  day  that  there  were 
very  many  thousands  of  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment in  Victoria.  Do  you  think  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  believe  that  they 
are.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  lengthen  the  hours  of  those  workmen 
who  are  in  employment. 

4697.  Have  not  you  heard  of  desires  on  the 
part  of  workmen  in  Australia  to  depart  from 
the  present  state  of  matters  at  all  ? — No. 

4698.  That  is  to  say,  to  set  themselves 
against  the  unions  in  Australia  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have. 

4699.  Nothing  in  connexion  with  the  Broken 
Hill  Mine  ? — I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  the 
facts  as  to  that,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  Australian  Unions  have  been 
right  in  everything  that  thej-  may  have  done. 
I  am  simply  unacquainted  with  the  circum 
stances. 

4700.  You  made  a  statement,  and  I  think 
you  repeated  it,  which  struck  me  very  much. 
You  said  that  there  are  a  class  of  workers  in 
England  whose  pecuniary  position  during  the 
last  50  years  has  not  improved  ? — As  a  class, 
yes. 

4701.  What  class  is  that  ?— I  refer  to  all  the 
large  class  of  workers  who  are  now  at  or  near 
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about  subsistence  level.  For  instance,  we  have 
in  London  at  least  300,000  people  who  live  in 
a  state  of  chronic  want,  and  I  suggest  that  that 
cliiRs  could  never  have  been  worse  off".  The 
subsistence  level  may  be  taken  as  fairly  con- 
stant from  time  to  time.  That  is  a  type  of 
what  I  mean. 

4702.  Are  you  prepared  to  affirm  that  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  London  the  mass 
of  people  in  that  state  is  greater  now  than  it 
was  50  years  ago  ? — No,  I  have  not  affirmed 
that.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  and 
I  should  not  asserc  it  positively,  but  its 
total  number  has  not  diminished,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  class  which  was  at  subsistence 
level  in  1842  has  remnined  upon  our  hands, 
and,  I  hope,  upon  our  consciences,  ever  since 
then  undiminished  in  numbers.  It  is  true  that 
the  aggregate  population  of  London  has  gone 
on  increasing,  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
London  has  enormously  increased ;  but  those 
facts  do  not  appear  to  me  in  any  way  to 
diminish  our  responsibility,  or,  if  I  may  say 
so,  our  guilt,  for  having  allowed  this  vast  class 
to  remain  undiminished,  but,  to  me,  as  it  appears, 
rather  to  increase  our  responsibility. 

4703.  That  is  the  class  to  which  you  refer, 
then  ?  —  The  class  which  is  at  subsistence 
level,  or  nearly  subsistence  level,  is  one  of 
the  few  classes  where  you  have  some  level  of 
comparison.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  they  cannot  have  been  appreciably  below 
subsistence  level  even  in  1842  or  they  would 
have  died  out,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  find 
large  sections  of  people  at  or  below  that 
subsistence  level  to-day  we  may  know  that 
the  class  cannot  be  any  better  off  than  the 
corresponding  class  50  years  ago. 

4704.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  earnings 
to-day  of  these  people  are  absolutely  less, 
perhaps,  by  a  third  or  half  than  they  were 
40  or  50  yeais  ago  ? — No,  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  have  only  said  that  the  amount  of  subsistence 
they  are  able  to  get  is  not,  in  effect,  more 
than  the  amount  of  subsistence  which  the 
corresponding  class  got  50  years  ago. 

4705.  If  I  do  not  mistake  what  you  did  say 
it  was  that  their  pecuniary  position  was  worse 
than  it  was  50  years  ago,  or  had  not  improved 
since  then.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  their 
wages  now  are  less  or  as  much  as  they  were 
50  years  ago  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  their 
average  earnings  per  week,  minus  the  amount 
paid  for  rent,  does  not  come  to  more  than  the 
average  earnings,  minus  the  amount  they  then 
paid  for  rent  in  the  corresponding  class  50  years 


4706.  That  is  your  statement,  is  it  ? — That  is 
my  inference  from  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
class,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  there  is, 
living  in  chronic  want. 

4707.  Then,  their  earnings  being  the  same 
now  as  they  were  50  years  ago,  is  not  their 
pecuniary  position  very  much  better  than  50 
years  ago  ? — No. 

4708.  Will  not  the  money  which  they  possess 
provide  them  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life  than  was  possible  50  years 
ago  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  case ;  that  is  the  case 
with  the  middle  class  man  and  the  case  with 
the  upper-class  man,  but  not  the  case  with  the 
person  of  subsistence  level.  In  speaking  of  the 
earnings  in  large  cities,  generally  the  proportion 
paid  for  rent  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  earnings  that,  though  the  earnings  may 
even  have  increased  in  amount,  it  has  far 
outweighed  in  that  class  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread. 

4709.  I  thought  you  said  just  now,  perhaps  I 
mistook  you,  that  after  deducting  what  they 
paid  for  rent  now  as  compared  with  then,  the 
earnings  were  not  more  50  years  ago.  Then  I 
asked  you  whether  with  that  tbey  are  not 
pecuniarily  much  better  off  than  they  were  50 
years  ago  ? — Excuse  me,  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  granting  that.  My  point  is  that  their  net 
earnings,  deducting  rent,  are  not  greater  than 
they  were  '  than,  and  are  not  greater  than  then 
measured  with  the  amount  of  commodities  which 
they  would  purchase.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
made  myself  misunderstood.  I  was  accepting 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  position  that  these  people 
were  at,  or  below,  subsistence  level,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  chronic  want,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  corresponding  class  cannot  have  been  lower 
than  that,  as  regards  the  essentials  of  life,  even 
50  years  ago. 

4710.  Is  there  any  other  class  which,  in  your 
opinion,  comes  under  that  category  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  corresponding  class  in  several  of  our 
great  cities  besides  London.  I  think  the  fact, 
for  instance,  which  is  revealed  by  the  present 
censas,  that  about  120,000  persons  in  Glasgow 
are  living  in  a  single  room  per  family,  being 
33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  families  oi  Gla.sgow, 
seems  to  indicate  that  probably  nothing  like  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  lived  in  a  single  room 
50  years  ago  in  Glasgow  as  is  the  case  to-day, 
though  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
would  be  less. 

4711.  Do  you  know  Scotland  well  ? — I  have 

been  there. 

4712.  Have  you  been  living  there  ? — I  have 
stayed  some  weeks  in  Glasgow. 

471 3.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
amongst  the  lower  working  classes  in  Scotland 
there  is  a  preference  for  one-roomed  houses  ?— I 
am  not  aware  of  that  fact ;  but  it  does  not  alter 
the  evil  of  the  habit. 

4714.  You  do  not  know  the  reason  for  that, 
of  course.  I  am  not  quite  sure  where  you 
stand  now  with  respect  to  that  suggestion  of 
yours  that  the  Home  Secretary,  as  I  understood 
vou  to  say,  or  some  other  body,  should  have 
power  to  control  the  hours  of  work.  Yesterday 
I  understood  you  to  fix  upon  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  to-day  I  rather  think  you  are  inclined 
to  leave  or  place  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
municipalities  ?— May  I  explain.  With  regard 
to  the  services  which  are  essentially  local  m  their 
nature  such  as  shops  and  tramways,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  convenient  to 
decentralise  by  leaving  the  authority  la  each 
town  power  to    pass    byelaws,  following  the 
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precedent  of  some  of  the  American  States  and 
the  Australian  Colonies,  to  fix  the  maximum 
hours  of  labour.  I  should  wish  to  limit  that 
very  strictly  to  .such  local  services  as  the 
tramways,  and  other  exceptional  cases  which  I 
have  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  other 
industries  of  the  country,  which  come  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  which  ought  to  come  under 
the  Factory  Acts,  I  should  wish  in  any  further 
extension  of  the  Factory  Acts,  such  as  a  further 
limitation  of  the  hours,  that  the  Department 
administering  the  Factory  Acts  should  also 
administer  this  proposed  power  in  the  additional 
Acts. 

4715.  But  that  would  not  cover  all  the 
ground  ? — In  the  case  of  railway's,  for  instance, 
if  it  is  considered  desirable  that  they  should 
remain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  labour  matters,  I  have  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  Board  of  Trade  dealing  with 
them. 

4716.  What  do  you  say  about  shipbuilding  ? 
— As  to  the  case  of  shipbuilding,  shipyards 
come  under  the  existing  Factory  Acts  owing 
to  the  employment  of  power,  and  they  would 
I  presume,  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  industries  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  but  if  there  are  any  cases  of 
shipbuilding  where  power  is  not  used,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  proper  so  to  amend  the 
Factory  Acts  as  to  include  them  within  their 
scope  with  appropriate  provisions,  but  in  my 
experience  of  shipyards  they  generally  seem  to 
use  ])ower. 

4717.  Then,  does  your  suggestion  amount  to 
this,  a  new  Factory  Act  ? — Yes. 

47 IS.  Then,  is  that  new  Factory  Act  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Home  Secretary,  or  to  be 
extended  or  limited  to  the  action  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  or  what  ? — My  proposal  is  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  have  power  given  to 
him  to  make  an  order  under  the  new  Factory 
Act,  in  the  way  analogous  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  makes  an  order  under  the  existing 
Factory  Acts. 

4719.  I  thought  you  had  departed  from  that 
somewhat  as  to  the  hours  of  work  ? — That  is 
what  T  meant. 

4720.  I  thought  you  departed  from  that  to- 
day, and  suggested  that  that  power  should  be 
given  to  local  authorities  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
make  it  any  question  of  principle.  It  appears 
to  me  a  possible  niternative,  and  as  I  think,  a 
better  inethod  of  providing  for  the  exceptional 
cases  of  shops  and  tramways  which  I  had  not  in 
my  mind  when  I  was  discussing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Factory  Acts.  I  have  said  in  my 
book  that  the  local  authority  should  be  allowed 
to  make  byelaws  in  respect  of  tramways,  as  the 
local  authority  does  already  with  regard  to  the 
tramway  service  on  other  points. 

4721 .  Then  you  would  limit  the  interference 
of  such  trades  as  come  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  ought  to  go  on  to  say  that  I 
sh'iuld,  of  course,  mean  that  any  trades  which  do 
rot  now  come  under  the  Factory  Act  would,  I 
presume,  then  come  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
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unless,  in  the   case  of  railway  service,  it  was 
desired  to  deal  with  it  in  a  different  way. 

4722.  Your  suggestion  came  in  this  fashion, 
I  think ;  you  were  being  asked  whether  you 
could  make  the  legal  eight  hours'  day  absolutely 
prevent  all  work  more  than  the  eight  hours  in 
the  day,  and  I  think  you  took  exception  to  that 
and  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  dispensing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary  ? — 
Not  quite  take  exception.  I  should  prefer  to 
follow  the  model  of  the  existing  factory  code, 
and  in  any  extension  or  amendment  of  it,  I 
should  propose  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
have  the  power  of  issuing  an  order,  as  he  already 
possesses  the  power  of  issuing  an  order  on  other 
points  within  the  scope  of  the  factory  law. 

4723.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  locality  applied  to 
the  Home  Secretary  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour 
in  that  particular  trade,  he  should  have  power 
to  hmit  those  hours  ? — I  should  be  very  lotli  to 
make  it  dependent  upon  locality,  as  I  have 
already  said,  but  in  any  particular  trade,  he 
should,  after  due  inquiry,  have  power  to  make 
an  order  limiting  the  number  of  hours  in  that 
trade. 

4724.  How  would  that  work.  Take  any 
trade  you  like  which  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other.  You 
suggested  yesterday  that  jou  should  take 
action  first  to  ascertain  the  views  the  people 
held  in  any  difierent  part  of  the  country  ? — I 
think  you  would  be  able  to  take  that  action.  It  is 
possible,  for  instance,  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
conclusion  as  to  the  wishes  of  compositors. 
There  are  means  of  finding  out  what  compositors 
wish,  and  he  could  at  any  rate  satisfy  himself 
whether  there  was  a  widespread  desire  for  the 
limitation  of  hours.  It  would  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  hours  which  were 
actually  worked,  and  he  could  satisfy  himself 
whether  those  were  in  excess  of  what  he  thought 
desirable. 

4725.  Now  we  will  assume  that  he  has 
obtained  all  that  information,  and  that  he 
knows  there  is  in  any  one  part  of  the  country 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  continue 
longer  hours,  and  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
too,  would  you  then  compel  him  to  refuse  that 
concession  to  those  workers  and  employers  if 
the  majority  was  so  large  in  favour  of  the 
shorter  hours  that,  except  for  the  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  small  minority  he  would  limit 
the  hours  ? — Yes,  I  would.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  that  case  the  hours  of  the  trade  cannot 
be  settled  by  any  individual,  and  they  have  to 
be  decided  virtually  by  the  majority  or  by  tlie 
minority.  At  the  present  time  they  are  settled 
virtually  by  the  minority  of  employers  and  the 
minority  of  the  employed.  The  good  employers 
are  unable  to  shorten  the  hours  though  they 
wish.  Those  of  the  employed  who  wish  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  shorter  hours  are  unable 
to  get  it,  and  in  each  case  there  is  a  minority 
of  the  employers  who  are  not  public- spirited 
enough  to  work  the  shorter  hours,  and  a 
minority  of  the  employed  who  wish  otherwise 
or    are    ignorant,   and    it   must  either   be  the 
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minority  or  the  majority  who  decide.  We  .have 
been,  I  think,  under  the  minority  rule  too  long 
now,  and  I  would  give  it  to  the  majority  to 
decide. 

4726.  Supposing  there  was  a  majority  of  one, 
what  then  ?— No,  I  do  not  propose  that.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion whether  there  is  a  substantial  majority, 
and  whetlier  those  figures  and  representations 
made  to  him  show,  there  is  only  a  majority  of 
one,  bearing  in  mind  the  margin  of  indefinite- 
ness,  which  would  lead  him  to  be  satisfied  if 
there  was  a  majority. 

4727.  Supposing  he  satisfies  himself  that 
there  is  a  bare  majority,  which  having  satisfied 
hitnself  that  it  exists,  although  bare,  is  he  bound 
to  put  the  law  in  force  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  I  should 
not  be  averse  from  that,  because  the  alternative 
is  that  the  minority  should  compel  the  majority 
to  work. 

4728.  I  have  gathered  from  your  remarks 
that  you  do  not  wish  this  enormous  change  to 
be  worked  out  without  a  great  deal  of  consi- 
deration, and  that  you  wish  it  to  be  done 
gradually? — I  believe  the  conditions  of  its 
possibility  are  only  gradual,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  done  step  by  step.  We  have  already  taken 
many  of  those  steps,  and  we  might  well  now 
turn  our  Ten  Hours  Law  into  an  Eight  Hours 
Law.  The  fact  that  it  was  being  taken  in 
hand  with  popular  consent  would  probably 
indicate  that  the  time  had  come  at  which  it 
was  possible  to  take  place ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
I  think  the  history  of  the  municipalities  for  the 
last  50  years  warrants  my  taking  that  view. 
That  is  my  inference. 

4729.  During  the  last  50  years  we  have 
gradually  come  to  shorter  hours  and  to  better 
wages,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

4730.  Why  then  do  you  wish  for  fresh  law  ? 
— I  only  wish  to  continue  the  course  of  develop- 
ment which  has  had  such  good  results  during 
the  last  50  years,  during  which  we  have  had 
happily  a  succession  of  municipal  socialism  and 
factory  Acts.  I  think  the  good  steps  should 
continue  which  have  been  taken  during  that 
time. 

4731.  You  want  an  additional  Factory  Act 
because  those  in  existence,  numerous  as  they 
are,  have  not  produced  tiieir  results  as  rapidly 
as  you  desire  ?— They  have  not  produced'  a,U 
the  results  in  all  the  trades  in  all  the  districts 
in  all  respects  that  are  desirable,  because  they 
were  not;  expected  to  do  so.  They  have  produced 
good  results,  and  so  good  ha=!  been  their  result 
altogether  that  we  are  all  converted  to  their 
excellence,  a'd  I,  at  any  rate,  desire  some  more 
of  them  to  do  for  London,  for  instance,  what 
they  have  done  for  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4732.  You  do  not  object  to  overtime,  and 
perhaps  we  might  go  on  a  little  longer.  What 
would  be  your  attitude  or  mind  towards  the 
proposed  limiting  or  prohibiting  of  municipalities 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

making  profits  of  the  industries  they  undertake, 
and  thereby  levying  an  indirect  tax  upon  the 
citizens  ? — I  suggested  that  that  would  be  an 
extremely  inconvenii^nt  restriction  to  place  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  municipalities.  It  might 
be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  obtain  a  profit 
from  a  public  service.  Indeed  I  cannot  imagine 
how  you  could  carry  on  an  industry  without 
making  some  profit  or  loss. 

4733.  Limiting  was  the  word  I  used,  but 
would  you  leave  your  municipality  without  any 
fetter  ?  —  I  have  seen  no  cause  or  argument 
calling  for  such  a  law  at  present. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

4734.  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that 
under  a  general  eight  hours'  day,  the  increase  of 
efficiency  of  the  workfirs,  arisiug  from  their 
increased  leisure,  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  shorter  hours  worked  by  them  ? — If  I  had 
to  give  a  general  opinion,  applying  to  all 
industries,  that  is  what  I  should  say,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  answer. 

4735.  Nevertheless,  you  have  also  considered 
what  would  happen  in  the  opposite  case  ? — Yes. 

4736.  And  your  view  .is  that  if  there  was  a 
diminished  average  of  pioductivity  per  worker, 
the  result  would  be  to  absorb  the  unemployed 
and  to  raise  wages  ? — I  would  rather  say  that 
the  result  would  be  to  transfer  from  casual  and 
intermittent  employment  into  regular  employ- 
ment a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  now 
only  partially  employed. 

4737.  In  that  limited  sense  you  think  it 
would  absorb  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

4738.  You  have  given  the  general  form  of 
your  argument  on  page  107  of  your  book.  Would 
you  kindly  turn  to  that.  Not  quite  halfway 
down  page  107  there  is  this  sentence  :  "  If  the 
"  reduction  of  hours  resulted  in  a  diminution 
"  of  the  number  of  unemployed,  who  are 
"  obviously  now  maintained  at  the  expense,  one 
"  way  or  another,  of  the  employed,  the  aggre- 
"  gate  product  of  the  community  might  even 
"  be  increased,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
paragraph  there  is  this  sentence :  "  Assuming 
"  for  the  moment  that  the  aggregate  product 
"  of  the  community  does  not  fall  off,  there  seems 
"  no  economic  objection  to  the  contention  that 
"  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  might 
"re-distribute  work."  Are  those  sentences  part 
of  the  same  argument  ?  I  only  ask  you,  because 
if  they  are,  does  not  the  argument  travel  in  a 
circle  ?  In  the  first  sentence  I  quoted,  you 
argue  from  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  unemployed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ao'gregate  product,  and  in  the  second  sentence 
you  assume  the  maintenance  of  the  aggregate 
product,  and  seem  to  argue  to  the  absorption 
of  the  unemployed? — I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  that  argument  sets  itself 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  demand  for  labour  comes  from  the 
aggregate  product,  and  if  the  aggregate  product 
is  maintained,  and  there  is  a  liinitation  of 
the  hours  of  those  who  now   work  excessively 
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it  is  conceivable  that  those  who  now  work 
insufficiently  might  work  more,  and  so  you 
might  get,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
aggregate  working  hou,rs,  a  re-distribution  of 
the  work. 

4789.  Yes,  but  ^which  is  cause  and  which  is 
effect  ?  If  the  maintenance  of  the  aggregate 
product  is  necessary  to  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed,  and  you  start  with  a  diminution  in 
the  aggregate  product,  how  do  you  get  at  the 
absorption  of  the  unemployed  ? — No,  excuse  me, 
I  think  those  are  two  diff'erent  arguments. 

4740.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at ;  and  I 
asked  you  to  tell  me  if  those  sentences  form  part 
of  the  same  argument  ? — In  my  view  they  do 
not.  I  am  sorry  it  is  difficult  to  make  myself 
quite  clear  on  this. 

4741.  I  was  merely  asking  in  order  to  know 
whether  you  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  same 
argument  or  not.  But  now  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  you  start  with  ? — What  I  start  with  is, 
that  if  you  maintain  the  present  aggregate 
number  of  working  hours,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  product  would  fall  off  in  the 
aggregate,  on  the  contrary  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  it  would  be  increased,  because  I 
consider  that  overtime  work  is  unproductive  in 
many  ways,  and  if  you  have  the  same  number 
of  aggregate  hours  of  work,  a  limitation  of  hours 
in  one  case  might  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  in  another,  and  I  have  given  actual 
instances  from  history  where  such  an  absorption 
has  happened. 

4742.  But  have  not  you  assumed  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  hours  will  be  maintained. 
What  we  begin  with  is  a  diminution  in  the 
hours  of  those  now  employed.  What  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  that  that  will  lead  to  a 
maintenance  of  the  aggregate  hours,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed? — 
I  am  suggesting  there,  as  mentioned  slightly 
above,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  work 
done  upon  railways  has,  we  may  assume,  remained 
the  same,  but  it  is  spread  over  a  larger  number 
of  workers ;  I  am  assuming  for  the  purposes 
of  my  argument,  that  those  recruits  to  rail- 
way service  have  come  from,  practically,  the 
unemployed,  in  fact,  indirectly  if  not  directly. 

4743.  But  that  is  to  desert,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  general  argument,'  and  to  consider  the 
case  of  each  separate  industry,  and  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  case  of  a  , particular  industrj^, 
there  would  or  would  not  be  an  absorption 
of  the  unemployed.  That  is  a  different,  though 
I  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  legitimate  method  of 
argument  ? — That  is  the  only  method  I  have 
pursued. 

4744.  But  looking  at  the  matter  from  that 
point  of  view,  do  not  you  think  there  are 
industries  in  which  the  number  of  employed 
would  be  positively  reduced  by  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  ?  —  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  be  the  case  unless  the  re- 
duction of  hours  involved  so  ne  positive  injury 
to  industries,  as  I  think  might  possibly  be  the 
case  in  certain  low  type  industries  which  only 
exist    at   all   now     because    the    workers   are 
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Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued, 
obtained  at  starvation  wages  and  unlimited 
hours,  but  in  that  case,  it  appears  to  me,  not 
to  affect  the  argument  much,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of 
workers  in  any  important  industry. 

4745.  I  do  not  know  quite  why  you  tiiink 
that  does  not  affect  the  argument,  if  by 
the  fact  of  such  an  injury  a  number  of  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  It  surely  does 
affect  it,  because  thereby  the  number  of  un- 
employed would  be  increased  ? — That  is  so,  but 
I  apprehend,  as  we  are  arguing  pure  abstract 
economics,  one  may  assume  that  the  capital 
which  has  hitherto  supplied  the  instruments, 
and  the  materials  with  which  these  persons 
have  worked  would  be  diverted  mediately,  if 
not  immediately,  into  some  other  direction  in 
which  there  would  be  an  increased  payment  for 
labour. 

4746.  Yes,  but  in  the  first  place,  in  those 
decaying  industries  the  capital  employed  is  small 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  workers,  and, 
moreover,  a  transference  of  capital  implies  a 
considerable  dislocation  of  industry  ? — Quite  so, 
but  we  are  not  now  discussing  any  dislocation 
of  industry.  We  are  arguing  economics  in 
vacuo  as  it  were,  without  any  reference  as  to 
any  question  of  dislocation. 

4747.  Not  altogether  so,  now  that  we  have 
deserted  the  general  argument.  Are  not  there  a 
variety  of  causes  at  work  whicii  would  tend, 
as  a  result  of  leduced  average  of  productivity, 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
There  are-  some  causes  which  would  tend  to 
absorb  them.  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  right 
in  saying  that  on  railways,  for  instance,  and 
perhaps  tramways,  an  additional  number  of  men 
would  be  drawn  into  employment  by  a  reduction 
of  hours,  but  are  there  not  exactly  opposite  cases 
to  that.  There  is  one  case  you  have  mentior.ed 
yourself,  that  of  low  type  industries,  and  would 
not  the  same  be  true  also  of  particular  esta- 
blishments which  now  only  just  pay  their 
way  ? — I  think  not,  because  we  must  assume 
that  the  demand  for  the  particular  commo- 
dity would  remain  the  same,  and  that  the 
extra  commodity  would  be  produced  some- 
where or  another,  and  additional  hands  would 
be  taken  on  even  if  the  one  particular  industry 
disappeared.  I  have,  for  instance,  suggested 
that  it  is  at  any  rate  economically  conceivable 
that  a  mine,  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  might 
have  to  go  out  of  use  if  the  cost  of  labour 
should  have  to  be  increased  by  a  reduction  of 
hours,  but  I  apprehend  that  that  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  production  of  coal,  or  upon  the 
aggregate  number  of  coal  miners  employed. 

4748.  Ultimately  it  might  not  have  much 
effect,  but  immediately  it  might  have  a  great 
effect  ? — We  are  now  arguing  illegitimately.  I 
think,  if  we  are  arguing  abstractly  we  must 
assume  that  the  new  arrangement  will  work  as 
smoothly  as  tlie  old. 

4749.  But  now  we  are,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
considering  the  effect  of  the  change  as  it  would 
work  in  particular  industries.  We  are  no 
longer  considering  the  purely  abstract  question, 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

and,  therefore  time  necessarily  comes  in  as  an 
important  element  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  have  stated 
as  far  as  I  can  in  my  book  the  existence  of 
both  of  these,  and  I  have  stated  as  my  con- 
clusion, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  think 
there  would  be  no  net  diminution  of  employment 
and  that  there  might  conceivably  be  even  a  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  employed. 

4750.  The  only  exception  you  think  is  that  of 
declining  industries  ? — That  is  the  only  case  of 
whole  industries,  but  I  have  cited  instances  of 
establishments  on  the  margin  of  cultivation. 

4751.  Have  you  allowed  for  these  in  your 
conclusion  ?— Certainly ;  I  have  mentioned  them 
as  in  the  case  of  tramways  and  of  mines,  at  any 
rate. 

4752.  I  suppose  there  might  be  cases  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  compelled  to  close  ? 
— There  might  be,  but  that  is  assuming,  as  we 
have  done  hitherto,  that  a  reduction  of  hours 
causes  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour,  and  that  is  an 
assumption  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  make 
with  regard  to  manufacturing  industries. 

4753.  I  have  not  stated  explicitly  what  I  had 
in  my  mind,  but  I  was  assuming  that  wages 
remained  the  same  ? — And  that  efficiency  did 
not  increase. 

4754.  I  was  assuming  that  throughout  ? — And 
that  is  an  assumption  which  I  am  not  able  to 
make,  that  is,  to  allow  that  a  reduction  of  hours 
at  any  manufacturing  industry  would  raise  the 
cost  of  production.  Practically  all  the  effects 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  a  reduction 
of  hours  in  the  manufacturing  industry  have 
been  that  efficiency  has  not  diminished  with 
reduction  of  hours,  but  that  the  total  efficiency 
has  remained  constant,  or  has  even  increased. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  assume  that  it  must  always 
be  the  case,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
equally  illegitimate  to  assume  the  contrary. 

4755.  But  are  we  not  assuming  as  an  hypo- 
thesis  that    efficiency    was   diminished ?  — 

No,  I  was  not  assuming  that. 

4756.  When  I  say  efficiency  diminished,  I 
ought  rather  to  say  that  the  output  per  worker 
is  diminished  ? — 1  am  unwilling  to  make  that 
assuDiption  in  regard  to  any  manufacturing 
industry. 

4757.  You  maintain  that,  in  no  manufac- 
turing industry,  will  the  limitation  of  hours 
produce  a  les>s  output  per  worker  ? — No,  I  have 
said  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  make 
any  deductive  argument. of  that  character  at  all, 
and  if  you  examine  such  inductive  instances 
as  ate  open,  you  would  obtain  a  presumption 
to  the  contrary  effect. 

4758.  We  are  entitled  to  assume  as  a 
hypothesis,  and  I  thirjk  we  did  at  the  outset 
of  this  discussion  assume  as  a  hypothesis  that 
the  average  output  per  worker  was  reduced,  your 
own  view  being  that  the  opposite  would  occur  in 
reality ;  but  we  assumed  as  a  hypothesis  that  it 
was  reduced,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  in  that  event  the  unemployed  would  be 
absorbed  and  wages  would  be  raised  ? — No,  I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  been  misunderstood,  but 
in  talking  about  the  absorption  of    the  unem- 
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ployed  T  was  referring  particulaily  to  those 
eases  which  were  analogous  to  the  railway 
industry.  When  you  pass  to  manufacturing 
industries  I  am  unable  to  make  any  assumption 
about  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed.  I 
will,  of  course,  if  you  like,  argue  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  aggregate  productivity  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  would  fall  off,  although  I  do 
not  believe  it,  but  in  that  case  it  appears  to 
me  that  possibly  serious  results  might  happen 
which  we  need  not  perhaps  particularise.  It 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  falling  off,  which 
I  do  not  anticipate  will  happen. 

4759.  I  think  you  said  that  in  all  the  indus- 
tries in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
efficiency  was  so  vastly  increased  as  to  make 
up  for  the  shortened  hours  ? — That  is  the  general 
result  of  the  inductive  instances. 

4760.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  unemployed  ? — That  is  so,  and  I 
have  not  asserted  there  is,  except  such  absorption 
as  might  follow  from  the  indirect  results  of  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  life  of  those  workers 
whose  hours  are  limited. 

4761.  So  that  if  you  are  right  in  your  con- 
tention we  might  omit  manufacturing  industries 
altogether,  as  having  no  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed  ? 
—Yes. 

4762.  And  it  would  come  to  this,  that  in 
such  industries  as  railways  and  tramways 
there  would  be  an  absorption  of  the  unemployed, 
and  in  certain  other  industries,  which  were  hard 
hit  by  the  reduction  of  hours,  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  the  case 

4763.  There  is  therefore  one  result  to  set 
against  the  other  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  balancing 
the  industry  of  the  railway,  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers,  against  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  penny  toys  in  the  East  End, 
with  its  hundreds  of  workers. 

4764.  There  is  also  the  case  of  particular  esta- 
blishments which  would  have  to-be  shut  up  ? — I 
was  not  admitting  that  these  instances  on  the 
margin  of  cultivation  involved  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  at  all.  I  think  that 
the  shutting  up  of  a  mill  in  Lancashire  does  not 
by  any  means  indicate  that  there  is  a  smaller 
number  of  workers  employed  in  cotton  spinning. 
It  means  that  additional  cotton  spinning  is 
done  at  another  mill, 

4765.  Take  the  case  of  coal-mines.  Do  you 
say  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  the  same  amount 
of  coal  as  we  raise  now,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  coal  mines  were  closed  ? — That  is 
departing  from  the  hypothesis.  We  were  only 
considei'ing  the  number  of  mines  on  the  margin 
uf  cultivation,  and  by  hypothesis  they  amount 

to  one. 

4766.  But  surely  tliere  is  more  than  one  mine 
on  the  margin  of  cultivation  ? — I  should  say  that 
the  absolute  margin  of  cultivation  is  but  one 
field  of  wheat,  one  establishment. 

4767.  But  surely  as  practical  men  we  must 
assume  that  there  may  be  a  good  many  esta- 
blishments in  the  same  position  ? — No. 
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4768.  If  not  on  the  absolute  mathematical 
margin,  at  any  rate  somewhere  near  it  ? — No,  I 
cannot  make  that  assumption,  because  I  do  not 
admit  that  the  efficiency  will  fall  off.  Of  course 
if  this  were  a  purely  abstract  argument,  and  if 
we  were  not  talking  as  practical  persons,  I 
might  conceive  that  a  serious  increase  in  the 
case  of  labour  might  have  an  effect  in  dislocating 
industry,  by  shutting  up  a  number  of  mills 
which  were  inferior  in  situation  and  advantage, 
but  that  hypothesis  appears  to  me  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  probable  effects  of  an  eight  hours' 
day. 

4769.  There  are  certain  special  cases  which  I 
think  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  besides 
that  of  these  decaying  industries,  and  that  of 
establishments  or  mines  on  the  margin  of  profit- 
able working.  Let  me  put  to  you  a  particular 
case  in  a  particular  industry.  The  miners  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  amount  altogether 
to  something  like  90,000.  Now  the  evidence 
given  before  us  is  almost  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  the 
majority  of  mines  in  these  districts  profitably,  if, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  to  eight,  you 
were  to  destroy  the  double-shift  system  ? — Do 
you  remember  whether  any  single  witness  was 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
three-shift  system,  which  is  already  at  work 
in  many  Durham  mines  ? 

4770.  Yes,  the  question  was  thoroughly  gone 
into  ? — And  are  you  satisfied  on  that  ? 

4771.  It  was  declared  to  be  impracticable  ? 
— Although  it  is  actually  in  operation  in  many 
of  the  mines  in  Durham. 

4772.  In  a  few  mines  in  Durham,  and  even  in 
them,  I  am  told  that  the  hours  worked  are  as 
long  as  in  the  two-shift  system  ?— That  is  not 
the  argument.  The  argument  is  whether  if 
you  had  a  three-shift  system  in  the  Durham 
mines  the  industry  would  be  destroyed. 

4773.  We  have  been  assured  that  a  three- 
shift  system  in  Durham  and  Northunjberland 
would  be  impracticable,  but  we  need  not  go  into 
that  I  think  ?— No. 

4774.  If  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  Commission  for  Northumberland  and 
Durham  are  right,  in  believing  that  their  ind  i  istry 
would  risk  being  destroyed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  eight  hours  system,  is  not  it  necessary 
to  admit  that  that  alpne  would  constitute  a  very 
serious  argument  against  your  contention  ? — I 
do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Burt  or  any  other 
Northumberland  or  Durham  man  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  thought  that  the  mining  industry 
would  be  destroyed  if  tliey  had  an  eight  hours 
day.  All  I  have  understood  from  them  is  that 
the  men  lather  dislike  going  down  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

4775.  I  understand,  that  it  is  asserted  that  a 
very  large  number,  at  all  events,  of  mines  in 
those  districts,  cannot  be  profitably  worked 
except  on  the  double-shift  system  ? — Or  the 
three-shift  system. 

4776.  It  is  said  that  that  is  impracticable  ? 
— But  it  is  already  actually  m  successful 
operation.     Mr.  Burt  in  his  questions  did  not 
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place  the  objection  to  it  any  higher  than  a 
desire  to  avoid  going  down  at  live  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  should  be  loth  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  absolutely  to  abolish 
the  mining  industry  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  by  an  eight  hours  law,  and  I  have  not 
observed  any  great  anxiety  in  the  owners  of 
mines  and  the  owners  of  mining  royalties  at 
the  mere  prospect  of  the  passing  of  a  mining 
Bill. 

4777.  They  probably  think  their  case  is  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  fear  of  it  ? — It  may  be 
that  they  think  so,  but  generally  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  more  sensitive. 

4778.  Now  wages,  you  think,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  we  have  befn  assuming,  will  rise  ? 
— I  have  suggested  that  as  a  possible  result,  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  I  did  not  lay  any  stress 
upon  that  as  an  immediate  result.  My  own  view 
is  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
could  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  reasonable  way 
with  very  little  economic  change  beyond  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  itself,  which  would  in 
itself,  as  I  believe,  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  standard  of  life  and  so  tend  to  economic 
improvement.  And  I  should  not  desire  to 
suggest  that  the  obvious  result  of  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  is  a  rise  of  wages,  though  of 
course  I  do  not  imply  the  contrary. 

4779.  Do  you  think,  supposing  it  did  result  in 
a  rise  of  wages  and  increased  cost  of  production, 
that  there  would  be  no  reaction  ? — I  must  beg 
to  be  excused  from  assuming  that  a  rise  in 
wages  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

4780.  Well,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  so,  if 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency. 
Assuming  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost 
of  production  was  increased  and  that  that  en- 
croached upon  profits,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  no  reaction  ? — You  mean  no  tendency  for  a 
sLickening  in  the  accumulation  of  capital  ? 

4781.  Quite  so  ? — I  do  believe  that.  I  believe 
the  better  opinion  now  is,  at  any  rate  it  is  my 
own  opioion,  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  has 
very  little  indeed  to  do  with  the  rate  of  interest. 
I  think  that  the  other  influences  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  are  so  potent,  compared  with  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  that  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  result  and  indeed 
partly  a  result  in  the  reverse  direction. 

4782.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  sending  capital  abroad  if  there  were  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  rate  of  interest  ? — The 
only  possibility  of  capital  flowing  abroad  in  any 
increased  amount  would  be  if  the  gap  in  the 
rate  as  between  England  and  other  countries 
were  widening.  It  is  possible  that  we  might 
make  an  advance  in  our  factory  legislation  at 
no  greater  rate  than  other  countries  are  making 
advances  in  their  factory  legislation.  And 
although  they  began  later  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  the  gap  is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  widening, 
but  positively  narrowing,  appears  to  me  to 
counteract  the  idea  that  there  is  any  practical 
danger  to  our  industry  going  abroad  from  this 
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4783.-  Has  the  rate  of  interest  abroad  fallen 
more  quickly  than  in  England  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has.     I  have  not  the  figures  with  me. 

4784.  Let  us  put  it  in  this  way,  would  you 
admit  that  if  universal  reduction  of  working 
hours  to  eight  were  likely  to  produce  a  serious 
diminution  of  profits,  that  would  be  a  considera- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  carefully  faced  before 
legislation  was  attempted  ? — Certainly,  as  it  has 
had  to  be  faced  on  every  previous  limitation  of 
hours  by  legislation,  and  it  has  usually  been 
faced  and  overcome  and  proved  to  be  fallacious. 

478.5.  Proved  to  be  fallacious  ? — In  the  result. 
That  argument  which,  of  course,  it  is  quite  proper 
to  bring  forward,  has  been  brought  forward  on 
each  successive  limitation  of  hours  and  restric- 
tion upon  industry  in  the  past  by  those 
employers  and  those  economists  who  were  afraid 
that  any  new  restrictions  would  seriously  affect 
profits.  We  remember  Nassau  Senior's  classic 
"  last  hour,"  upon  which  he  said  that  the  whole 
profit  depended,  and  in  each  case  the  Legislature 
did  consider  that  and  did  face  it  and  did  pass 
the  law,  and  th*en,  very  shortly  after  the  law 
was  passed,  it  did  become,  I  think,  the  unani- 
mous opinion  both  of  economists  and  of 
employers  that  the  results  anticipated  had  not 
occurred. 

4786.  Partly  because  in  each  case  there  was  an 
increase  in  efficiency,  was  there  not  ? — The  causes 
were  complex  but  the  ultimate  result  was  that 
there  was  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
community  concerned. 

4787.  Does  it  amount  to  more  than  this,  that, 
as  a  practical  consideration,  you  do  not  think 
the  question  of  diminished  profits  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  us  any  very  serious 
anxiety  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  believe. 

4788.  The  causes  to  which  you  were  just  now 
alluding,  a,nd  which  prevented  profits  as  well  as 
wages  from  falling,  were  to  some  extent  at  all 
events  independent  of  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  ?  —  No,  I  think  they  were  in 
intimate  connection  with  it.  I  believe  that  the 
prime  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  our  industry  is 
the  standard  of  life  of  our  population.  I  believe 
that  the  salvation  of  Lancashire  has  been  the 
Factory  Acts  and  their  effect,  with  other  things, 
in  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  that  population. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  have  as  effective 
Factory  Acts  for  East  London  as  Lancashire  has 
for  its  industries,  we  should  effect  as  marked  a 
rise  in  the  standard  of  life  in  East  London  aa 
has  been  effected  in  Lancashire,  with  of  course 
the  same  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work, 

4789.  I  hope  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
would  have  that  effect,  of  course;  but  in 
the  previous  instances  to  which  you  have  referred 
I  think  you  said  that  the  causes  which  prevented 
a  fall  in  wages  had  been  very  complex  ? — Yes. 

4790.  And,  therefore,  not  to  be  con6ned 
entirely  to  increased  efficiency  ? — I  think  the 
great  majority  of  these  causes  fail  within  that 
very  complex  entity  called  the  standard  of 
life. 
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Mr.  Courtney. 

4791.  Has  the  prevalence  of  piece-work  in 
Lancashire  had  anything  to  do  with  increased 
efficiency  ?— I  am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion. 
Piece-work  prevails  in  East  London  industries 
to  an  analogous  extent,  without  bringing  about 
the  results  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

4792.  There  is  improved  machineiy  ? — That 
in  itself,  in  my  view,  is  the  result  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  furnishes  an 
important  argument  on  my  side. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

■  4793.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the 
prevalence  of  piece-work  and  the  increased 
efficiency  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
that  piece-work  is  so  characteristic  of  Lanca- 
shire as  all  til  at.  It  is  often  commonly  assumed 
that  Lancashire  is  a  textile  community  ;  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  main  centres  of  the  engineering 
trade,  and  its  engineering  industry  is  analogous 
in  importance  to  its  textile  industry,  and  in 
Lancashire  that  is  in  the  main  not  a  piece-work 
trade.  On  that  hand  piece-work  prevails  in 
many  other  localities  where  no  such  advance 
has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Oerald  Balfour. 

4794.  1873  was  one  of  the  periods  you 
referred  to  when  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
labour  took  place  ? — I  think  it  was  1875  with 
regard  to  textiles,  and  1872  with  regard  to  the 
engineering  trade  and  most  of  the  artisans. 

4795.  That  was  a  period  of  very  good  trade, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4796.  The  economic  conditions  were  extremely 
favourable  at  that  time,  were  they  not  ? — Yes, 
but  they  were  "followed  by  the  extremely  bad 
conditions  of  1879,  when  the  unemployed  went 
up  to  a  percentage  which  I  believe  has  never 
since  been  reached,  and  the  aggregate  conditions 
of  that  period  of  ten  years  following  ]  874  were 
much  worse  than  the  aggregate  conditions  of 
the  period  since  1884  to  1892. 

4797.  During  that  period  wages  fell  heavily, 
did  they  not  ? — Yes,  wages  fell  in  1879. 

4798.  Now  do  you  think  that  if  the  work- 
men of  this  country  believed  that  the  effect  of 
a  general  eight  hours'  day  would  be  to  reduce 
wages  they  would  be  in  favour  of  it  or  against 
it  ? I  do  not  thiilk  they  would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

4799.  You  do  not  think  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  average  working  classes  would  be  in  favour 
of  a  reduction  of  hours  with  any  serious 
reduction  of  wages,  though  particular  localities 
and  particular  individuals  aie  in  favour  of  it 
even  at  that  cost,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 

4800.  And  do  you  believe  the  majority  of  the 
working  men  of  the  country  would  be  in  favour 
of  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  if  they  thoroughly 
realised  that  all  overtime  would  be  forbidden  ? — 
I  think  so.  There  is  a  curious  evidence  of  that, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  Paris  workmen 
quoted  in  my  book.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
who  petitioned  in  1890  for  an  eight  hours  law, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  French  Bureau 
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of  Labour,  specifically  said  that  they  meant  no 
overtime.  A  small  uiinority  of  those  who 
petitioned  said  that  they  desired  it  with  over- 
time, and  I  think  that  is  a  very  typical  case. 

4801.  Do  you  think  the  workmen  represented 
in  the  Trades  Congresses  are  really  fully  alive  to 
the  fact,  that  an  Eight  Hours  Bill,  universally 
applied  would  mean  that  no  overtime  was  to  be 
permitted  under  any  circumstances,  except  cir- 
cumstances of  grave  enierefency  ? — I  really  should 
not  like  to  say  that  because  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  a  fair  description.  All  our  existing 
Factory  Acts  have  had  appropriate  clauses 
relating  to  occasional  overtime,  and  what  the 
workmen  objects  to  is  not  occasional  overtime 
but  systematic  overtime.  I  think  they  do 
thoroughly  realise  that  systematic  overtime 
would  be  impossible. 

4802.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  they  contemplate  is 
legislation  in  which  occasional  overtime  would 
be  permitted,  otherwise  than  in  cases  of  grave 
emercency  ? — I  think  they  desire  that  appro- 
piiate  clauses  should  be  included,  but  that 
systematic  overtime  should  be  in  all  cases 
excluded.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general 
answer,  because  the  answer  would  vary  with 
different  emergencies.  At  the  present  time 
overtime  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  cotton  mills 
driven  by  .steam  in  which  women  are  employed. 
There  is  no  exception  whatever. 

4803.  Your  opinion,  that  even  if  an  eight 
hours  day  were  not  to  be  established  in  all 
industries,     nevertheless     there 


are 


certain 

industries  in  which  it  might  with  advantage  be 
applied  ? — Yes. 

4804.  Coal  mining  is  one  of  them,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

4805.  The  view  commonly  held  is  that  an 
eight  hours'  day  would  raise  the  price  of  coal  ? 
■ — I  believe  that  view  is  very  generally  held.  I 
do  not  feel  sure  myself  about  it,  but  I  have  not 
felt  able  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  industry  in  favour  of  that 
result,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion 
of  my  own  upon  the  subject  beyond  that. 

4806.  Now  if  it  raised  the  price  of  coal  the 
loss  would  fall  largely  upon  the  working  classes 
themselves,  who  are  among  the  consumers  of 
coal  ? — Yes,  the  working  classes  are  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  them. 

4807.  They  use  a  small  proportion  of  the  coal 
now  consumed  ? — I  think  so. 

4808.  You  mean  the  larger  proportion  of  it 
is  used  in  industries  ? — Yes. 

4809.  So  far  as  the  price  was  raised  to 
consumers,  a  legal  eight  hours  day  for  miners 
would  mean  that  Parliament  was  helping 
a  particular  industry  to  tax  the  community, 
would  it  not  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  my  argument 
in  favour  of  effecting  that  change  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  thus  securing  ttje  nation's 
assent  in  opposition  to  those  who  recommend 
miners  obtaining  a  shorter  day  by  trade 
union  action  which  appears  to  me  analogous, 
economically,  to  a  coal  ring. 
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4810.  Quite  so.  You  think  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  Parliaipeut  ought  to  have  a  voice,  as 
representing  the  community  at  large  ? — Yes. 

4811.  I  see  in  discussing  this  question  in 
your  book  you  speak  of  coal  as  being  a  prime 
necessity,  and  one  of  which  the  price  con- 
sequently is  very  easily  raised  ?— Yes. 

4812.  But  it  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  any 
serious  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  would  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  industries  in  which 
coal  is  largely  used,  the  great  iron  and  steel 
industries  for  instance  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
estimate  to  what  extent  the  price  would  affect 
their  prosperity.  It  would  cause  a  change, 
possibly  a  fall  in  profit,  possibly  a  rise  in  profit, 
but  I  ain  unable  to  say  to  what  extent. 

4813.  If  tliose  industries  were  seriously 
affected  there  would  be  a  reaction  would  there 
not,  and  a  lessened  demand  for  coal  ? — Yes. 

4814.  Now  another  special  trade  with  which 
you  deal  is  that  of  shop  assistants  ? — Yes. 

*  4815.  And  I  gather  you  think  their  case  can 
only  be  dealt  With  by  early  closing  of  shops  ? 
—Yes. 

4816.  Would  not  the  universal  early  closing 
of  shops  cause  very  serious  public  inconvenience  ? 
— I  think  not. 

4817.  You  mean  you  think  shops  could  be 
closed  all  over  London  at  7  o'clock,  or  8  o'clock, 
or  9  o'clock,  without  serious  inconvenience  to 
purchasers  ? — I  would  even  go  that  length, 
although  I  am  not  proposing  that  that  should 
happen. 

4818.  But  you  would  be  prepared  to  adopt 
early  closing  then,  even  if  ic  caused  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  the  purchasers  ? — Yes. 

4819.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  shops  ? — Yes. 

4820.  The  general  tendency  of  all  such  legis- 
lation is  rather  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
producer  than  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  is 
not  it  ? — No,  I  should  not  admit  that.  My  object 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the  whole 
community,  and  I  assume  that  every  member  of 
the  community  is  a  producer.  I  have  not  cou- 
sidered  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  those 
members  of  the  community  who  were  rot 
producers. 

4821.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way ;  is  not  the 
tendency  of  all  legislation  of  this  character  to 
regard  the  interests  of  the  producer  qud  pro- 
ducer ? — I  would  i-ather  say  that  the  tendency 
of  that  legislation  is  to  attempt  to  stop  the  evils 
which  affect  the  producer  qua  producer. 

4822.  Even  if  these  evils  can  only  be  stopped 
at  the  cost  of  grave  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
munity ?— Yes,  or  only  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  cost  of  the  continuance  of  the  evil. 

482;].  Now  I  believe  that  there  is  an  E^rly 
Closing  Law  in  Victoria.  Do  you  know  how 
that  has  worked  ? — I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  it.  There  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
that.  There  have  been  very  few  prosecutions, 
I  believe,  under  it,  but  I  think  also  that  the 
moral  effect  of  the  law  has  been  considerable, 
although  it  had  not  been  rigidly  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  law 
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4824.  Would  not  it  be  true  to  say  that  the 
law  is  practically  inoperative  ? — That  is  not  my 
information,  except  in  a  sense  that  a  statute 
which  is  seldom,  referred  to  in  the  Courts  may 
be  said  to  be  inoperative.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  law  against  Sunday 
work  was  inoperative  in  England,  although 
there  are  very  few  prosecutions  under  it.  One 
great  object  of  the  Jaw— indeed,  perhaps  its 
greatest  social  function — is  to  form  and  to 
educate  public  opinion. 

4825.  But  the  law,  as  a  law,  is  almost  a  dead 
letter  is  it  not  ? — No,  I  am  ncjt  able  to  admit 
that.  If  it  has  in  any  way  secured  the  closing 
of  shops  I  think  it  is  a  very  effective  law. 

4826.  Has  it  secured  the  closing  of  shops  at 
the  hour  contemplated  by  the  law,  or  merely 
had  a  general  effect  in  leading  to  earlier  closing  ? 
— I  am  told  to  a  large  extent  it  has  secured  the 
closing  of  shops  at  that  hou]-,  but  I  have  no 
exact  information. 

4827.  In  the  case  of  shops  would  you  leave  it 
to  each  locality  to  determine  whether  the  shops 
in  that  locality  were  to  be  closed  or  not  ? — I  have 
suggested  that  in  that  respect  I  would  follow 
the  precedent  of  other  Acts. 

4828.  I  do  noji  know  if  you  Lave  thought  of 
the  exact  machinery  by  which  your  object 
is  to  be  arrived  at  ? — I  have  not  any  parti- 
cular proposals  to  make.  The  machinery  of 
the  town  clerk,  which  is  used  in  the  Victorian 
law,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  one. 

4829.  Is  there  a  vote  taken  amongst  the 
shopkeepers  in  a  particular  district  ? — Yes,  in  a 
particular  trade. 

4830.  In  a  particular  trade  or  particular 
district  ? — In  a  particular  trade  within  a  parti- 
cular district. 

4831.  It  does  not  apply  to  all  shops,  whatever 
may  be  the-  character  of  the  goods  which  they 
sell,  does  it  ?— There  is  a  general  rule  that  all 
shops  other  than  those  referred  to  in  the 
schedule,  and  other  than  those  which  are  autho- 
rised to  remain  open  by  a  byelaw  made  by  a 
town  council,  shall  close  at  a  particular  hour.  The 
tovm  council  has  power  to  exempt  trades  that 
are  not  mentioned,  and  has  also  power  to  add  to 
the  closed  trades  those  trades  in  the  schedule 
under  certain  provisions  for  ascertaining  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  af  the  shopkeepers  in 
those  trades. 

4832.  Then  in  Victoria  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  early  closing,  but  exceptions  may  be 
made  on  a  vote  being  taken  and  the  exception 
IS  determined  by  the  majority  of  a  particular 
trade  ?— That  is  so,  except  with  regard  to  the 
si.ecific  industries  which  are  I  m.ay  say  mainly 
public  victuallers  where  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  their  being  open. 

4833.  I  think  in  the  Bill  which  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  there  were  certain 
exceptions  made  ?-  -I  believe  so. 

_  4834.  Do  those  exceptions  include  licensed 
victuallers'  premises  and  provision  shops  ?— I 
believe  so.  and  one  or  two  trades  of  an  analogous 
character  in  that  respect, 
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Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued. 

4835.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  other  shops 
were  closed  at  a  comparatively  early  hour, 
while  tobacconist  shops,  provision  shops,  and 
public-houses  remained  open,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  would 
be  spent  in  the  latter  ? — It  is  possible,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  probable,  but  upon  that  point 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  actual  experience  of 
Victoria,  which  could  easily  be  obtained  by  the 
Commission. 

4836.  Now  one  or  two  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  method  by  which  you  desire  to  see 
an  eight  hours'  day  secured.  You  do  not  think 
trade  union  action  a  satisfactory  method,  do 
you  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

4837.  Do  you  object  to  trade  union  action 
because  you  think  it  would  be  inefficient  ? — I 
object  to  it,  so  far  as  I  do  object  to  it,  partly 
because  it  is  efficient  only  in  those  trades  which 
are  strongest,  rather  than  in  those  which  are 
weakest,  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  need 
help  most,  and  also  I  object  to  it  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  costly  and  violent  method 
of  actioa  as  compared  with  the  peaceful  and 
constitutional  course  of  altering  the  law,  and 
also  because  it  has  no  necessary  reference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community  as  compared  v\  ith 
the  particular  trade. 

4838.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
altogether  to  eliminate  strikes  in  connexion  with 
this  eight  hours  question  ? — Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

4839.  Would  it  be  possible  by  any  legal 
enactments  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
employers  any  voice  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  an  eight  hours'  day  should  be  adopted 
in  any  particular  trade  ? — Of  course  it  would  be 
possible,  but  not  reasonable,  nor  as  I  should  think 
right. 

4840.  You  think  that  the  employers  have  a 
reasonable  claim  that  their  voice  should  be 
heard  in  the  matter  ? — Certainly.  And  there 
is  another  reason,  that  is  that  I  should  wish  to 
take  them  into  consultation  to  know  how  the 
order  could  be  best  framed. 

4841.  And  even  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 
exclude  them,  would  it  not  be  impossible  prac- 
tically to  prevent  them  from  raising  the  wage 
question  on  the  question  of  reduction  of  hours 
being  raised  by  the  workers  ? — I  doubt  that. 
At  any  rate,  the  onus  would  be  put  upon  the 
employer,  and  in  such  a  matter  the  onus  is  of 
very,  great  moment. 

4842.  Yes,  but  if  the  employers  were  excluded 
by  law  from  having  a  direct  voice  in  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  trade  should  adopt  an  eight 
hours  day  or  not,  would  not  it  be  exceedingly 
natural  in  them  to  retort,  if  the  eight  hours  day 
were  imposed  upon  them,  by  an  immediate  notice 
to  reduce  wages  ? — I  think  that  is  possible. 

4843.  And  if  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
workers  resulted,  would  it  be  possible  to  separate 
the  two  questions  one  from  the  other  ? — I  think 

so. 

4844.  You  think  it  would  ? — It  has  been 
found  possible,  I  think,  in  so  many  other  cases. 

4845  But  the  decision  as  to  whether  an  eight 
hours'  day  should  be  adopted  would  necessarily 
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be  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  wages  which 
the  workpeople  would  earn  in  that  day,  would 
it  not  ? — I  think  so,  really. 

4840.  When  the  employers  and  the  workers 
came  together  to  discuss  the  question  of  reduced 
wages  it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  from 
consideration  the  question  of  reduced  hours  ? — 
I  think  that  in  all  probability  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  discussed. 

4847.  I  understand  you  are  not  favourable  to 
the  proposal  to  leave  the  question  of  an  eight 
hours'  day  to  be  decided  by  trade  option  ?  You 
have  stated,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  to-day,  one 
or  two  objections  to  that  course  ? — Excuse  me, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  understood  by  trade 
option.  If  you  examine  historically  what  that 
phrase  means  you  will  find  it  is  the  title  in  the 
clause  of  a  Bill  drafted  by  the  Fabian  Society, 
which  does  not  at  all  exclusively  rest  the 
decision  on  the  votes  of  the  men  in  the  particular 
trade. 

4848.  I  mean  a  system  under  which  the 
decision  would  rest  entirely  with  the  men,  that 
decision  carrying  legal  sanction  behind  it  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  open  to  grave  practical 
objections,  and  to  what  I  should  consider  the 
serious  drawback  of  possibly  encouraging  the 
employer  to  make  a  bogus  union  which  would 
be,  to  my  mind,  a  grave  danger  to  trade 
unionism. 

4849.  It  would,  moreover,  as  I  think  you  have 
pointed  out,  withdraw  from  the  employer  a 
voice  in  the  question,  and  from  the  community 
also  ? — That  1  suppose  is  involved  in  the  cruder 
forms  of  the  proposition,  but  it  was  not  involvwl 
in  the  original  proposition. 

4850.  Your  proposal  is  to  leave  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  each  trade  with  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.       Why  do   you    object   to  a  discretion 
being  given  him  as  regards  localities   as  well  as 
trades  ? — I  should  not  wish  absolutely  to  object 
to  that  in  all   industries ;   as    I    have    specially 
mentioned  there  is  the   case  of  the  tramwaj's  if 
it  could  come  about  in  that  way.     But  I  should 
extremely  regret  to  see  anything  at  work  which 
might  tend  to  drive  trade  from  the  short-hour 
districts    iind   well-organised    districts  to  long- 
hour  di.'itricts  and  badly-organised  districts.     I 
say  that  without  admitting  necessarily  that  the 
short-hour  districts  are  those  in  which  the  cost 
of  labour  is  highest,  the  contrary  being  the  case, 
but   it   is  conceivable   that   thei'e   might  be   a 
tendency  in  that  direction.     But  of  more  import- 
ance is  my  objection  that  it  would   practically 
leave  parts  of  an  industry  badly  organised,  with- 
out any  reduced  hours  of  labour,  although  they 
need  it  most.     Cotton  spinning  is  mainly  carried 
on  in  Lancashire  and  Glasgow.     In  Lancashire 
it  is  carried  on  by  men  who  are  extremely  well 
organised,  and  who  have  a  perfectly  irresistible 
influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
would  certainly  get  from  Parliament   whatever 
they  wanted.     In  Glasgow  cotton  spinning  is 
carried  on  at  what  I  call  extremely  low   wages 
by  women  who  are  practically  unorganised.     I 
am  very   anxious  that  vc"e  should  not  leave  the 
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Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued, 
women  of  Glasgow  exposed  without  any  protec- 
tion at  all. 

4851.  But  might  not  that  argument  be  turned 
the  other  way  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  by  ]:educ- 
ing  the  hours  in  Glasgow,  pes  haps  against  _  the 
wishes  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  you  might 
destroy  the  trade  altogether  ?— Both  localities 
would  be  dealt  with  alike,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  shifting  of  any  particular 
industry  from  places  where  the  hours  were 
exceptionnlly  long,  or  the  wages  exceptionally 
low,  to  those  parts  of  the  industry  or  trade  in 
which  the  wages  in  that  industry  were  excep- 
tionally high  or  the  hours  were  exceptionally 
short. 

4852.  But  would  you  incur  the  risk  whether 
the  workers  desired  it  or  not  ? — It  would  be  a 
matter  to  be  weighed  very  carefully.  I  am  only 
comparing  the  opposite  tendencies.  Our  action 
should  be  to  encourage  industry  to  go  to  the 
places  where  it  is  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  standard  of  life,  and  to 
discourage  it  fiom  going  to  those  places  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  in  a  way  which  is  posi- 
tively injurious  to  the  standard  of  life. 

4853.  Would  it  not  be  necessaiy  to  consider 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  whether  tliat 
would  not  produce  a  disturbance  of  industry  that 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  working 
even  in  unfavourable  circumstances  ? — Of  course 
it  would  have  to  be  considered,  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  be  more  unfair  to  employers 
and  employed  in  particular  localities  to  allow 
those  changes  to  be  made  only  by  particular 
localities,  instead  of  making  a  change  which 
affects  the  whole  trade. 

4854.  But  in  the  case  I  am  suggesting  the 
wishes  of  the  strong  and  well  organised  part  of 
the  trade  would  determine  the  hours  for  the 
weaker  part  of  the  trade,  possibly  to  the  great 
detriment  of  those  engaged  in  the  particular 
district  ? — That  is  a  consummation  which  I 
should  desire,  that  is  to  say,  the  concen- 
tration at  the  present  time  of  the  cotton 
spinning  industry  about  Oldham,  where  practi- 
cally the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  paid,  and 
the  industry  is  best  organised,  and  the  spinner  is 
best  off.  That  is  to  my  mind  a  desirable  thing  ; 
and  the  parts  of  Lancashire,  for  instance,  where 
the  employers  have  bad  machinery,  or  where 
they  are  badly  situated,  and  are  consequently  only 
able  to  go  on  by  paying  low  wages,  and  working 
long  hours  if  they  had  the  chance,  are,  I  think, 
places  which  we  should  not  encourage ;  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  the  operative  if  the 
industry  were,  in  the  gradual  way  in  such 
things  take  place,  shifted  in  the  manner  in 
which  happily  this  particular  case  has  a  tendency 
to  shift. 

4855.  But  would  you,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  stronger  body,  destroy  the  trade 
in  another  locality? — I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  that  result. 

4-S56.  But  it  might  conceivably  ? — That  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  consider. 

4857.  You  would  not  then  withdraw  from 
him  discretionary  power  to  decide  whether  the 
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limitation  of  hours  should  be  applied,  not  to 
a  whole  trade,  but  only  to  a  particular  locality  ? 
— I  have  not  suggested  that  he  should  make  an 
order  limiting  to  particular  localities,  but  that 
he  should  consider  whether  he  will  make  an 
order  at  all,  and  in  what  form  he  will  make 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  I  am  necessarily 
against  all  consideration  of  localities,  but  as  at 
present  advised  I  am  gravely  concerned  that 
a  whole  trade  should  move  at  once. 

4858.  Now,  taking  once  mora  the  case  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  if  these  districts 
were  gravely  prejudiced  by  an  eight  hours'  day, 
as  against  other  mining  districts,  would  it  not  be 
a  serious  hardship  to  all  engaged  in  the  industry 
there  if  the  miners  of  Yorkshire  and  Wales 
were  to  have  a  determining  voice  in  the  number 
of  their  hours  of  work  ? — I  think  that  might 
be  a  hardship,  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  of 
Ulster,  for  instance,  but  either  the  minority 
must  settle  it,  or  the  majority,  and  I  think 
you  have  to  take  into  account  the  hardships 
involved  in  keeping  all  the  other  miners  at 
work  every  day  in  the  pit  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  merely  because  Northumberland  and 
Durliam  will  not  join  in  their  movement. 

485.9.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  action 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  in  resisting  an 
eight  hours'  day,  prevents  others  getting  it  by 
arrangement  with  the  employers? — That  is  the 
effect. 

4860.  Have  you  not  somewhat  overstated  this 
power  of  the  minority  ? — I  believe  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill  would  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  if  Northumberland  and 
Durham  had  been  as  keen  for  it  as  they  were 
against  it. 

4861.  Would  the  employers  in  Yorkshire  be 
more  willing  to  grant  an  eight  hours'  day  to  the 
miners  there  if  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Avere  to  adopt  an  eight  hours'  day  too  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  say,  but  that  is  often  stated  by 
employers  to  be  the  case. 

4862.  There  are  some  industries  where  uni- 
form hours  must  be  worked  in  each  establish- 
ment, and  I  can  understand  in  that  case  your 
saying  that  the  minority  might  have  great 
power  over  the  majority,  but  there  are  other 
industries  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  the  workers  should  work  the  same 
number  of  hours,  even  in  the  same  establish- 
ment ? — I  can  imagine  such  cases.  s**.-^ 

4863.  And  do  you  say  in  these  cases  the 
minority  have  really  the  power  to  determine 
the  hours  of  the  majority  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
Tliat  is  by  fixing  the  normal  day  in  the  trade. 

4864.  Well,  if  that  be  the  case  it  is  rather  an 
odd  thing  that  in  many  trades  the  hours,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  vary  so  immensely.  In  one 
place  there  are  as  many  per  week,  and  another 
place  the  hours  are  fewer  or  more  ? — Yes,  that 
applies  to  those  trades  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  uniformity. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

4865.  In  the  case  of  the  coal  miner  do  the 
minority  work    a  less  number  of  hotirs  than 
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those  who  withstand  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  that  having  a  shorter  day  themselves, 
tliey  are  apprehensive  that  their  existing  arrange- 
ments may  be  so  far  interfered  with  as,  for 
instance,  to  cause  them  to  go  down  the  pit  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  if  they  assist  other 
miners  to  have  a  shorter  day. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

48GG.  Would  you  desire  to  see  this  uniformity 
of  hours  throughout  a  whole  industry  extended 
to  agriculture  ? — I  have  not  suggested  that  the 
Act  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  agriculture. 

4867.  I  take  agriculture,  because  it  presents 
an  extreme  instance  of  the  way  in  which  efficiency 
differs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — That 
is  the  case. 

4868.  Might  not  similar  differences  obtain  in 
other  industries  ? — It  might  possibly  be  so. 

4869.  Would  it  not  be  proper  in  that  case  to 
make  a  distinction  between  one  locality  and 
another  in  reference  to  the  difference  between 
the  efficiency  of  t'le  workers  ? — Of  course  that 
point  would  be  considered.  I  am  not  sure  what 
you  are  aiming  at,  but  I  would  suggest  that  my 
object  in  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  life,  and  I  consider  that 
in  all  trades  the  districts  in  which  efficiency  is 
least  are  those  which  are  most  in  need  of  shorten  ■ 
ing  of  hours. 

4870.  Well,  my  object  was  to  test  the  suffi- 
ciency of  your  means  for  withholding  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  or  any  other  official  with 
whom  the  decision  as  to  tlie  hours  rested,  the 
power  of  limiting  the  application  of  his  decision 
to  particular  districts  ? — I  have  stated  to  you  the 
reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  require  considera- 
tion before  that  could  be  attempted,  but  I  have 
no  desire,  of  course,  to  take  any  objection  to  that 
course. 

4871.  Now,  if  the  desirability  of  a  legal  eight 
hours'  day  be  granted,  your  proposal  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  do  you  think  that  the  trade 
unions  would  be  prepared  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  Government  official  to  determine  the 
hours  which  they  should  work  ? — I  believe  the 
trade  unionists  have  the  quality  of  practical 
Englishmen,  which  will  lead  them  to  take  what 
they  can  get  of  their  demand. 

4872.  Has  your  proposal  ever  been  discussed 
at  Trades  Congresses  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  that 
particular  point  which  I  have  suggested  has  ever 
been  discussed.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have 
discussed  trade  option  in  a  crude  form  as  against 
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a  universal  Bill,  and  trade  option  as  against 
trade  exemption,  but  the  instances  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  relevant. 

4873.  But  you  have  no  means  of  judging 
whether  or  not  such  a  proposal  as  yours  would 
be  acceptable  to  them  ?^I  believe  it  would 
be  acceptable  in  so  far  as  it  brought  on  a 
reduction  of  hours.  I  would  suggest,  perhaps 
a  little  fuller  in  that  way,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  look  to  the  workers  of  the  country 
to  draft  their  own  Acts  of  Parliament.  All  we 
may  reasonably  expect  from  them  is  for  them  to 
express  in  some  form  a  general  desire  for  the 
result  they  wish  to  obtain,  and  there  is  a  special 
class  of  workers  known  as  parliamentary 
draughtsmen  and  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
should  put  those  desires  in  a  practicable  form. 

4874.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  put  every 
desire  into  practical  form  ? — That  is  why  I  have 
been  contributing  my  mite  towards  putting  this 
one  into  a  form  which  I  consider  practicable. 

4875.  One  question  more,  would  you  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Home  Secretary 
to  interfere  in  a  partial  manner  with  the  hours 
of  work.  For  instance,  would  you  leave  it  to 
his  discretion  to  limit  the  hours  worked  where 
day  wages  were  paid,  while  allowing  the  work- 
men themselves  to  settle  their  hours  of  work 
where  piece-work  wages  are  paid  ?  —  That 
appears  to  me  a  most  dangerous  suggestion.  I 
should  be  very  loth  indeed  to  do  anything 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  piece-work  system  at  the 
expense  of  the  day-work  system,  though  I  do 
not  wish  to  sum  up  decisively  as  between  the 
two. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

4876.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  an  extr-emely 
complicated  point,  which  differs  as  you  go  from 
trade  to  trade,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  I  am 
now  to  some  extent  inquiring. 

4877.  But  is  your  objection  founded  on  the 
objection  which  trade  unionists  might  have  to 
any  such  proposal,  or  is  it  your  own  opinion  ? — 
I  was  referring  specially  to  my  own  opinion 
upon  piece-work  versus  day-work.  It  is  not 
founded  on  any  opinion  of  trade  unionists.  I 
may  say  that  the  miners,  who  are  perhaps  the 
most  insistent  in  their  demand  for  an  eight 
hours'  day,  are  practically  all  piece-workers, 
and  they  are  now  re-inforced  by  the  cotton 
operatives,  who  are  equally  all  piece-workers 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  November  29th,  1892. 
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Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  29tli  November  1892, 


Present : 
Mr.  DAVID  DALE  (m  the  Chair). 


The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtnev,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 

Professor  Marshall. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 
Mr.  G.  LiVESEY. 
Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 


Mr.  John  Burnett, 


Mr.  John  Burnett,      i 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  /Joint  hecretanes. 


Mr.  Samuel  Bagster  Boulton  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  Dale. 

4878.  You  are  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Burt,  Boulton,  and  Haywood,  chemical  manu- 
facturers, and  also  importers  of  timber,  having 
establishments,  and  being  employers  of  labour 
at  Rotherhithe  and  West  Ham  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  at  other  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom, also  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Spain  ? 
—Yes. 

4879.  You  have  had,  I  believe,  over  40  years' 
experience  as  an  employer  of  labour  ? — I  have. 

4880.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — I  am. 

4881.  In  1889,  after  the  dockers'  strike,  did 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appoint  a  committee 
for  investigation  and  organisation  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  practicability  of  carrying  out 
some  scheme  for  labour  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion ? — Yes,  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  had  a 
vast  number  of  applications  during  the  strike  and 
troubles  which  took  place,  and  it  was  pressed  on 
all  hands  to  do  something  if  we  could  to  stop 
these  difficulties.  Finally  the  Council  decided 
that  it  would  appoint  a  rather  strong  committee 
who  would  investigate  the  whole  matter. 

4882.  Were  yon  chairman  of  that  committee  ? 
— I  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  committee. 

4883.  Did  that  inquiry  result  in  the  formation 
of  the  London  Labour  Conciliation  Board,  of 
which  you  were  elected  chairman  at  its  first 
meeting  in  December  1890,  and  re-elected  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  investiga- 
tions took  altogether  more  than  18  months 
before  we  finally  decided  upon  a  scheme.  We 
took  every  possible  opportunity  of  making 
in(]uiries  amongst  the  principal  employers  of 
labour  in  the  metropolis ;  we  also  consulted 
with  the  principal  Trades  Union  leaders,  and 
with    all    gentlemen    who    we    thought    were 


Mr.  Dale — continued, 
acquainted  with  the  subject — gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Burnett  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  all 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  dock  strikes 
and  troubles  of  1889.  We  finally  drew  up  a 
scheme  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  scheme  was 
adopted  by  them  provisionally,  and  it  was  then 
brought  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  was  then  adopted  unanimously, 
and  the  Board  was  constituted. 

488^..  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  that  Board  ? — Yes ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  convenient  that  I  should  put 
those  in  now.  There  are  four  documents  here 
which  I  would  beg  to  put  in.  One  is  a  short 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Board,  which  is 
a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  an  article  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  (see  Appendix  LXXV.) 

4885.  By  yourself,  I  believe  ? — By  myself. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  byelaws  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  {handing  in  the  same*) ;  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
(see  Aiopendix  LXXVI.),  and  this  is  a  copy 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  at  the  congress 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  whole 
Empire,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  should  be  appointed 
m  all  centres  of  commerce  of  the  Empire.  That 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously(see  Appendix 
LXXVII.) 

4886.  Perhaps  that  which  for  the  moment 
specially  needs  to  be  dwelt  upon  is  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  London  Conciliation 
Board ;  would  you  direct  attention  to  any 
leading  points  in  them  ?— The  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  we  decided  was,  in  the 

*  See  Volume  of  "  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  of 
Employed,"  pp.  494-7,  No.  20;  also  p.  381,  No.  567. 
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Mr.  Bale — continued. 

first  place,  the  absolute  equality  of  representation 
between  labour  and   the  employers  of   labour. 
We  cast  about  for  some  time  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  method  of  appointing  the  represen- 
tatives on  each  side.     In  discussing  the  matter 
with    the   representatives   of   labour,  with   the 
labour  leaders,  we  found    that  nothing  would 
satisfy    them    except    actual    election   by   the 
working  men  themselves.     We  had  some  little 
difficulty  about  that  because  we  wished  to  form 
a  board  for  the  whole  of  London,  and  it  was 
very  difficult,  in  fact  impossible  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  working  men  of  London  together.    Finally 
we    decided  that    the  best  way    would    be  to 
send  invitations  to  all  the  labour  organisations. 
We  sent  invitations  to  all  the  Trades  Unions  of 
the  metropolis.      There  was  a  certain  scale  of 
representation  upon  which  they  could  send  their 
delegates.     Their  delegates  met  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  matter  was  put  before 
them,  and  we    asked    tliem  in    the   first    place 
whether   they   would    like    to    have    a   direct 
election     by    the     delegates     there    and    then 
appointed,  or  whether  they  would  divide  them- 
selves into  groups  of  trades,  and  each  trade  elect 
its    own    representative.       They    discussed    the 
matter  at  great  length,  and  finally  they  decided 
that   it  would  be  better  to    divide  the  trades 
of  London  into  12  great  groups,  all  the  Unions 
belonging    to    each    particular    trade    forming 
themselves    into    one    or    other    of    these    12 
groups.     Then  they  themselves  appointed  dele- 
gates for  each  of  the  groups  to  elect  represen- 
tatives,  and   by   that   means   they    elected    12 
representative    working    men.      On    the    other 
hand,  as  the  Chamber  of   i  'ommerce  of  London 
represents  to  a  very  large  extent  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  London,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of   about  3,500  firms — diflferent 
houses    of  mercantile    and    manufacturing    im- 
portance—it was  decided  that    the   Council  of 
the  Chamber  should  appoint  12  representatives 
to   meet   the  labour  representatives.      By  that 
means  we  had   12   on  each   side.     Then  it  was 
suggested    that    the    London   County    Council 
might  perhaps  like  to  be  represented,  and  there- 
fore it  was  left  to  them  to  appoint  a  delegate 
to  sit  on  our  Board.     In  order  to  balance  that 
the  working  men  appointed  a 'labour  member 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.     So  we  had 
our  12  men  by  direct  election.     Then  we  had 
Sir   John   Lubbock,  appointed   by  the   London 
County   Council,   and  Mr.  Fenwick,   appointed 
by   the   labour   representatives,  on   the  Board. 
We  therefore  had  26  members.    It  was  suggested 
also    that  the    Lord   Mayor    should    join    the 
Board,   but   that   has    never  been  done;  there 
have  ioeen  practical  difficulties  in  the  way.     I 
should  perhaps   mention  here  that  during  the 
course  of  our  investigations,  that  is  on  the  part 
of    the  organising    committee — the    committee 
which  was  first  appointed  before  the  Board  was 
constituted— so  soon  as  it  was  heard  in  London 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  taking  the 
matter  up  we  had  a  great  many  applications, 
although  our  plan  was  not  completed,  to  under- 
U    78449. 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

take  arbitrations  and  conciliations.  By  the 
consent  of  the  Council  we  did  undertake  several 
of  those  arbitrations,  and  by  that  means  we 
had  a  very  convenient  method  of  testing  the 
rules  of  procedure  which  we  thought  we  might 
adopt  finally.  I  might  perhaps  give  some 
instances  of  the  methods. 

4887.  Before  you  do  that  it  might  be  well 
just  to  have  clearly  before  us  what  exactly  are 
the   functions   which   the  London  Conciliation 
Board  undertakes.     Are  they  these :    '  To  pro- 
"  mote    amicable    methods  of    settling    labour 
"  disputes   and    the  prevention  or'  strikes   and 
"  lock-outs  generally,  and  also  especially  in   the 
"  following  methods  : — 1.  They  shall,  in  the  first 
"  instance,  invite  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
"  a  friendly  conference  with  each  other.  ...  2.  In 
"  the  event  of  the  disputants  not  being  able  to 
"  arrive    at  a   settlement   between   themselves, 
"  they  shall  be  invited  to  lay  their  respective 
"  cases  before  the  Board.    ...    Or  should  the 
"  disputants  prefer  it,  the  Board  would  assist 
"  them  in  selecting  arbitrators.  ...  3.  The  utmost 
"  effox'ts  of  the    Board  shall  in  the    meantime, 
"  and    in    all  cases,   be   exerted    to    prevent    if 
"  possible  the   occurrence    or  continuance  of  a 
"  strike  or  lock-out.  .  .  .  The  London  Conciliation 
"  Board  shall  not  constitute   itself   a   body  of 
"  arbitrators  except  at  the  express  desire  of  both 
"  parties  to  a  dispute,  to  be  signified  in  writing, 
"  but  shall  in  preference,  should  other  methods 
"  of  conciliation  fail,  offer  to  assist  the  disputants 
"  in  the  selection  of  arbitrators  chosen   either 
"  from  its  own  body  or  otherwise.     Any  dispute 
"  coming   before  tlae  Board  shall,  in   the   first 
"  instance,  be  referred  to  a   conciliation   com- 
"  mittee  of  the  particular  trade   to  which  the 
"  disputants  belong.  ...  To  collect  information 
"  as  to  the  wages  paid   and  other  conditions  of 
"  labour  prevailing  in  other  places  where  trades 
"  or  industries  similar  to  those  of  London  are 
"  carried  on,  and  especially  as  regards  localities 
"  either    in    the    United    Kingdom    or    abroad, 
"  where  there  is  competition  with  the  trade  of 
"  London.     Such  information  shall  be  especially 
"  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  disputants  who 
"  may  seek  the  assistance  of  the  London  Con- 
"  ciliation    Board  ? "     Those    are    the    leading 
principles  ? — Those  are  the  leading  features. 

4888.  There  is  an  appendix  to  this  pamp'hlet 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting, — "  The  Kules 
"  and  Byelaws  of  the  London  Conciliation 
"  Board,"— which  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
trades,  I  suppose,  which '  have  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  scheme  ?  —  That  is  so  in  the 
metropolis ;  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  metro- 
politan district.  At  our  first  meetings  we  began 
with  a  representation  from  about  25  trades 
unions  ;  after  a  few  months  that  increased  to  40, 
and  finally,  up  to  the  present  time,  over  60  of 
the  trades  unions,  some  of  them  very  important 
ones,  have  taken  part  in  our  movements. 

4889.  Would  it  be  convenient  at  this  stage, 
having  now  got  before  us  the  origin  and  the 
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Mr.  Bale — continued. 

constitution  of  the  London  Labour  Conciliation 
Board,  to  ascertain  from  you  what  it  has  already 
done  in  the  way  of  affording  assistance  ? — Yes. 
In  the  first  annual  report  you  will  find  several 
cases  cited ;  they  are  the  leading  cases.     I  may 
say,  however,  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  our  work,  or  quite  as  important  as  any 
other  is  that  part  of  it  which  never  gets  into 
the  newspapers  at   all,  and  which  is  scarcely 
ever   mentioned  in   the  reports — I   mean  with 
reference   to  the  continual  applications  which 
are   made     to    us   to    settle   nascent   disputes. 
Sometimes  a   trade   union  comes  to  us,  some- 
times a  firm  of   employers,   sometimes   a  par- 
ticular combination  of  masters'  associations,  and 
they  ask  us  to  interfere  iu  order  to  promote 
meetings   between   them,   at   which    very   fre- 
quently they  settle  the  matter  themselves.     But 
there   is,  and  I  suppose  there  will   be  at  the 
same  time  a  sort  of  feeling  of — shall  I  say  mis- 
placed dignity,  perhaps — I  mean   to  say  there  is 
a  little  jealousy  on  the  part  sometimes  of  the 
one  side  and  sometimes  of  the  other  on   coming 
together,  unless   they  are  invited    by  a  board 
like  our  own.     In  tlie  first  instance  we   decided 
that  we  would  never  interfere  at  all  in  any  dis- 
putes   unless   the    application     came    from    the 
parties    themselves    to   us,   but   after  some  ex- 
perience it   was  found   that   it  was  considered 
perhaps  sometimes  to  be  a  sign  of  weakness  if 
one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  made  an  applica- 
tion to   us  without  the   other   doing  so.     We 
therefoi'e    adopted    a   rule     that    whenever    we 
heard  of  a  dispute   as   pending,   or  as  going  to 
commence,  we  would  then  send  identical  letters 
to  both  sides  and  invite  them  to  meet  us  at  the 
Chauiber  of  Commerce.     The  two  methods  which 
we  adopt  are  as  follows  :  The  first  thing  which 
we    try  to  do   is  to  get   the   parties  together, 
to    get    them    round    a   table    at  the  Chamber 
of  Cjmmerce,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  them  to 
settle  their  own  disputes.     We  find  if  we   can 
succeed    iu   doing  that    it  is    perhaps  the  best 
method  of  settlement,  because  the  settlement  is 
one  arrived  at  by  themselves  ;  it  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  bargain  in  which  all  the   conditions 
are  threshed  out  just  as  a  commercial  bargain  is 
between  two  merchants  or  manufacturers.     We 
find  that  an  agreement  arrived  at  by  themselves 
in  that  way  is  much  more   likely  to  be  holdino- 
and  to  be  considered  binding  by  them.     When, 
however,    we   get  them   together,  ;ind  we  find 
that  they  cannot  settle  their  dispute  then   we 
offer  arbitration,  that  is  to  sa)^,  that  we   will 
appoint  arbitrators  and  go  into  the  matter  in  a 
regular  form  of  arbitration.     When  we  do  that 
we  draw  up  an  agreement,  and  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered binding  on  both  sides.     Shall  I  give  you 
an  instance  or  two  ? 

4890.  It  would  be  convenient? — These  are 
simply  illustrative.  One  of  the  first  disputes 
which  we  had  to  settle  was  a  dispute  as  to 
existing  engagements.  It  was  a  case  at  Oliver's 
Wharf.  It  was  during  the  time  of  the  great 
strike  at  Hay's  Wharf.  The  strike  at  Hay's 
Wharf,    as   you  know,   was   a    question  of   the 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

dinner  hour,  and  some  other  matters  of  labour. 
During  the  course  of  that  strike  some  of  the 
workmen  at  other  wharves  attempted  to  boycott 
Hay's  Wharf,  that  is  to  say,   they  refused  to 
handle  goods  which  came  from  Hay's  Wharf,  or 
were  to  be  sent  to  Hay's  Wharf,  and  amongst 
others  this  occurred  at  Oliver's  Wharf,  -which 
is  a  very  large  wharf  in  the  tea  trade.     The 
workmen   refused  to   handle  some   tea,    which 
was — I  forget  whether  it  was  coming  to  Hay's 
Wharf  or  going  to  Hay's  Wharf— but  I  think 
it   was   going  to  Hay's   Wharf.      The   masters 
insisted  upon  it,  and  the  men  struck.     In  that 
case  there  were  a  great  many  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  application  to  us  came  from  the 
leaders   of  the   union,    in   point   of   fact,  from 
Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett, 
who  came  to   us  to  ask  if  we  could  do  anything 
to  get  these  men  i-estored  to,  their  work.     After 
some  difficulty  we  got  the  proprietors  of  Oliver's 
Wharf  to  meet  at  the  Chamber,  and  the  whole 
matter  was    discussed.      It   was    evident   from 
the  first  that  in  that  case  the  men  were  in  the 
wrong,  because  a  good  many  of  those  who  had 
given    up    their    work    were    weekly   servants. 
They  had   therefore   broken  an   existing  agree- 
ment.    There  could  be  therefore  no  doubt  as  to 
their  having   so   far  been   in  the  wrong.      The 
Trades  Union  leaders,  Mr.  Maim  and  Mr.  Tillett, 
saw  this,  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  men  were  in 
the   wrong.     An  agreement  was  drawn  up  {see 
Appendix  LXXVIII.)  by  which  they  promised 
that  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  goods  were 
being  dealt  with  from  other  wharves,  and  so  forth, 
should  not  occur  again.    Finally,  the  employers  on 
their  side  undertook  to  take  the  men  back  as  far 
as  there  was  room  for  them ;  so  that  we  had  the 
satisfaction    of  getting  the    rights    of   the    case 
acknowledged  on  both  sides,  and  also  of  getting 
these  men  restored  to  their  employment.    That  is 
what  we  call  a  system  of  conciliation  in  which 
the  two   parties   meet  together,  and  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Board    merely  sit  as  assessors  in 
order  to  assist   in  smoothing  down  difficulties. 
That  was  a  dispute  as  to  existing  engagements, 
and    I    may    say    that    it    is  always    easier    to 
settle    a    dispute    arising    out    of    an    existinjj 
engagement — much  easier — than  it  is  to  settle  a 
dispute  as  to  what  a  future  engagement  shall 
be  whether   as  to  rates  of  wages  or  hours  cf 
labour.     Another  dispute,  which  we  settled  by 
conciliation,   was   as   to   a    future   engagement. 
That  was  the  case  of  the  United  Bargemen  and 
Watermen's  Protection  Society  of  the  Medway 
and  the  Cement  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  Medway.     The  trade  had  g(jt  brisker  and 
the  men  wished  for  an  advance  of  wages.     The 
masters  were  willing  to  concede  some  advance, 
but  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to  terms. 
The  employers  and  the  bargemen   had  had  a 
meeting  at  Rochester,  but  they  had  not  agreed ; 
they  had  separated  without  agreeing,  and  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  strike  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  would  not  only  have  thrown  out  of 
work  all  the  cement  bargemen  of  the  Medway 
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but  also  a  large  number  of  men  who  were 
working  at  the  cement  works.  In  that  case  the 
employers  came  to  us  in  the  first  instance. 
They  did  not  wish  the  work  to  be  stopped,  and 
they  asked  if  we  could  assist  them.  In  that 
case  we  invited  the  officials  of  the  Union  to  get 
delegates  sent  up  from  their  Union,  which  they 
did,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Masters  was 
appointed.  They  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. We  had  the  meeting  in  the  evening. 
It  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  because  it 
involved  a  very  long  tariif  of  freights  for  cement 
and  other  articles  from  different  parts  of  the 
Medway  to  other  parts  of  the  Medway,  and  from 
the  Medway  to  the  Thames. 

4891.  You  need  not  go  into  detail.  Just  tell 
us  sufficient  to  show  the  magnitude  of  your 
operations  ? — Veiy  good.  There  were  about  -50 
different  items  of  freights.  We  met  one  evening, 
and  first  of  all  we  did  not  seem  to  get  on  at  all. 
However,  by  a  little  mutual  good  humour  and 
passing  over  some  of  the  articles  in  dispute 
which  they  could  not  agree  upon,  and  going  to 
others,  we  finally  during  our  first  evening  (we 
sat  till  11  o'clock  at  night)  managed  to  get 
through  about  half  the  list ;  then  it  was  ad- 
journed. We  met  on  another  evening,  and 
finally  we  got  the  whole  list  settled.  This  list 
will  show  you  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  {see 
Appendix  LXXIX.).  An  agreement  was  drawn 
up  with  that  tariff  of  rates  and  signed  by  the 
masters  and  men,  and  we  got  a  clause  put  in  the 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  no  alteration  should 
take  place  in  those  rates  without  three  months' 
notice  on  either  side.  That  agreement  worked 
very  satisfactorily  indeed  for  more  than  12 
months.  After  12  months,  trade  had  got  a  good 
deal  worse  again,  and  the  employers  wished  to 
have  a  reduction  of  the  rates.  So  they  called 
together  the  men,  and  went  over  the  list,  and 
reductions  were  made.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  men  not  only  loyally  stuck  to  all  the  agree- 
ments that  they  had  made,  but  they  also  sub- 
mitted to  this  reduction.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  workmen 
will  always  agree  to  an  increase  of  wages,  but 
that  they  will  not  always  agree  to  a  reduction. 
However,  they  did  agree  in  that  case,  and  it 
worked  for  a  good  many  months  more.  Un- 
fortunately, in  drawing  up  the  second  agree- 
ment, they  omitted  to  put  in  the  clause — in 
fact,  they  refused  to  put  in  the  clause— that 
three  months'  notice  should  be  given  on  either 
side. 

4892.  Who  refused — which  side  ? — It  was  the 
employers.  So  that,  when  trade  got  worse 
again,  and  another  reduction  was  called  for,  the 
agreement  broke  up.  But  for  a  long  time  it 
worked  very  well  indeed  ;  and  if  we  had  had 
our  way,  and  had  been  enabled  to  get  that 
clause  inserted  again  in  the  new  agreement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  would 
have  been  working  amicably  to  this  day.  The 
trade  was  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed,  and  a 
reduction  in  wages  was  inevitable  I  mention 
that   as   a   case   in   which    a  very  complicated 
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arrangement  was  entered  into,  and  held  water 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  kept  to  most 
loyally  by  the  men  on  both  sides. 

4893.  It  has  been  convenient,  I  think,  that 
you  should  give  us,  as  you  have  done,  two 
typical  instances  of  intervention  and  usefulness 
on  the  pait  of  your  Association.  If  there  is 
anotiier  typical  case  which  you  think  would 
bring  that  out  more  clearly,  please  give  it ;  and 
then  for  the  rest,  you  might  tell  us,  if  you  are 
able  to  do  so,  the  number  of  cases,  without  par- 
ticularising them,  in  which  your  Bo«rd  has  been 
of  service  within  any  given  period  ? — Those  two 
cases  ai'e  cases  of  conciliation.  I  will  now 
mention  a  case  of  arbitration.  This  is  a  similar 
matter,  but  it  involves  a  principle  which  was 
rather  useful  to  us  in  framing  our  rules.  It  is 
the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  French  Polishers, 
and  Messrs.  Brinsmeads',  the  pianoforte  manu- 
facturers. A  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  wages, 
and  also  as  to  whether  piece-work  or  day  work 
should  be  the  rule.  In  that  case  we  offered 
conciliation,  but  both  sides  wished  to  have  an 
out  and-out  arbitration.  They  preferred  that 
we  should  arbitrate  at  once.  So  we  appointed 
three  arbitrators.  The  committee  was  asked  to 
appoint  the  arbitrators.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  open  to  the  disputants  to  have  named  their 
arbitrators  if  thej'  had  wished,  but  they  wished 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  organising  com- 
mittee, and  so  we  named  three  representatives. 
In  that  case  we  had  several  meetings. 

4894.  Were  any  of  those  arbitrators  experts 
in  the  trade  ? — No,  they  were  not.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  arbitrators  who  were  experts  in 
the  trade  in  that  case,  but  we  examined  a  great 
many  witnesses. 

4&95.  By  "  we,"  you  mean  the  three  arbitrators 
did  ? — The  arbitrators  did. 

4896.  Were  you  one  yourself  ? — I  was  one 
myself,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  was  another,  and 
Sir  Albert  Rollitt  was  the  third.  The  parties 
especially  wished  to  have  an  arbitration  of  that 
kind.  They  did  not  want  to  go  into  more 
details.  It  was  really  a  case  principally  as  to 
whether  piece-work  or  day  work  should  prevail. 
We  heard  the  case  stated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Union,  and  also  by  the  employers,  at  great 
length,  and  whereas  the  employers  averred  that 
they  were  under  great  competition,  especially 
from  foreign  manufacturers,  who  employed  piece- 
work, and  whereas  that  was  objected  to  on  the 
part  of  the  Union,  we  got  evidence  from  abroad, 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  and 
from  other  sources,  and  we  found  that  piece- 
work was  used  by  their  competitors  in  France 
and  other  places.  We  then  examined  the  books 
— the  hour  books,  and  the  wages  which  had  been 
earned,  both  by  day  work  and  by  piece-work. 
We  found  that  upon  the  whole  the  men  them- 
selves could  earn  more  at  piece-work  than  at 
day  work.  Finally,  we  inquired  of  the  work- 
men in  the  establishment,  and  we  found  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  after  all  desired  to 
have  piece-work.     We  then  settled  the  different 
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points  which  had  been  raised,  and  we  decided 
that  piece-work  should  prevail  in  the  future. 
The  agreement  was  drawn  up,  and  was  signed 
and  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  I  believe 
that  agreement  has  been  in  operation  ever  since 
— it  is  now  some  18  months  ago. 

4897.  Do  you  mean  that  instead  of  making 
an  award  you  embodied  in  the  form  of  an 
agreement  the  award  which  you  would  have 
made  to  induce  the  parties  to  accept  it  ? — No, 
it  was  an  actual  award. 

4898.  You  said  an  agreement  ? — I  should 
have  said  an  award.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  it 
(see  Appen  d  Ix  LXXX.) .  It  is  rather  an  important 
case,  because  it  raises  the  question  of  piece-work 
or  day  work.  It  was  an  absolute  award,  which 
was  accepted  by  both  parties. 

4899.  Did  you  also  define  the  piece-work 
rates,  or  did  you  not  deal  with  that  question  at 
all  ? — There  was  no  dispute  as  to  that.  We 
decided  that  the  piece-work  rates  yhould  remain 
as  before : — "  That  the  system  of  piece-work 
"  be  continued  at  Messrs.  Brinsmeads'  manu- 
"  factory,  provided  the  payment  for  the  same 
"  be  fixed  upon  the  new  and  increased  scale  of 
"  prices  agreed  upon  on  the  14th  October, 
"  1890."  They  had  previously  agreed  to  a 
fresh  scale  of  prices  for  piece-work.  That  was 
just  previous  to  our  award.  Then  another  case 
of  arbitration  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Watermen  and  Lighter- 
men of  the  River  Thames,  and  Messrs.  Francis 
&  Co.,  Limited,  who  are  great  cement  manu- 
facturers. In  this  also  a  number  of  questions 
were  involved  as  to  freights  from  different  parts 
of  the  river  to  other  parts  of  the  river ;  ques- 
tions as  to  lay-by  money,  and  many  other 
things,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  that 
case  that  we  should  have  experts  or  some  people 
on  both  sides  having  a  knowledge  of  the  river- 
side work.  In  that  case  we  appointed  arbi- 
trators. 

4900.  In  that  case  who  initiated  the  commu- 
nication with  you  ?  Did  you  offer  your  services, 
or  did  they  come  to  you  ? — We  sent  invitations 
to  both  sides  and  both  parties  accepted  them. 

4901.  And  then  you  found  that  what  they 
desired  was  arbitration  ? — Yes  ;  we  offered  them 
conciliation  first,  but  they  desired  arbitration. 

4902.  Did  your  Board  appoint  the  arbitrators 
in  that  case  ? — The  Board  appointed  the  arbi- 
trators. 

4903.  Three,  as  in  the  former  case  ? — No,  in 
this  case  there  were  six.  This  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  our  Board,  having  been  formed 
and  thoroughly  constituted,  we  were  able  to  try 
the  full  principle  of  arbitration  which  we  sug- 
gest ;  that  is,  that  the  arbitrators  themselves 
should  be  three  of  them  working  men,  and  three 
of  them  employers  of  labour. 

4904.  Connected  with  the  industry  ? — Con- 
nected with  the  industry.  We  had,  for  instance, 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labour  two 
dock  managers  who  were  very  well  acquainted 
indeed  with  all  the  questions  relating  to  barges 
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and  so  forth;  one  was  Colonel  Biit,  of  the 
Millwall  Docks,  and  the  other  Mr.  Griffii;,  of 
the  Surrey  Commercial,  and  I  was  appointed  as 
arbitrator  a'so,  from  having  a  long  experience 
of  riverside  matters,  being  a  wharfinger,  and  also 
an  owner  of  lighters  and  barges.  On  the  other 
side  we  had  three  workmen,  one  of  wliom  was 
a  Medway  bargeman,  a  member  of  the  Board. 
We  did  not  appoint  a  Thames  lighterman, 
because  we  thought  he  would  be  perhaps 
judging  somewhat  in  his  own  cause,  but 
we  appointed  a  Medway  lighterman  who 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  tht?  River 
Thames.  We  met  on  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
we  heard  tlie  witnesses  on  both  sides  state  their 
case,  we  drew  up  an  awa.rd,  and  that  award  (see 
Appendix  LXXXI.)  was  at  once  acfcpted  and 
signed  by  both  parties.  That  has  been  in 
operation  ever  since. 

4905.  Was  it  the  award  of  the  whole  body  of 
arbitrators  ? — It  was. 

490C.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  disagree- 
ment, and  supposing  you  had  been  equal'y 
divided,  what  woidd  have  happened  then  ? — We 
should  then  have  had  to  appoint  an  umpire,  but 
it  happens,  and  it  is  rather  a  .singular  thing 
that  in  most  of  these  arrangements  which  we 
have  made  we  have  found  that  we  are  able  to 
arrive  at  a  ucanimous  conclusion.  We  were 
quite  unanimous  in  this  award  both  employers 
and  employed.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  a  witness,  and  a  very  important 
witness,  and  it  was  only  by  exercisinjr  some 
influence  that  we  could  get  this  gentleman 
to  come  forward.  That  points  to  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  legislation  as  regaids  voluntary  conciliation 
boards,  I  shall  urge  by-and-by,  if  you  give  me 
an  opportunity,  that  we  should  have  the  power 
of  summoning  and  examining  witnesses  upon 
oath,  because  in  that  case  unless  we  had  been 
able  to  get  this  gentleman  to  come  forward  we 
should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  establishing 
some  of  our  points.  You  wish  for  some  state- 
ment as  to  tiie  number  of  cases,  I  think. 

4907.  If  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
give  then),  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  them 
to  us,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  them  ? — 
They  are  almost  ontinually  occurring;  I  mean 
to  say,  almost  every  week  or  fortnight,  we  have 
some  cases  occurring.  We  do  not  always  dignify 
them  by  the  appellation  of  cases,  because  we 
very  often  settle  them  in  tlie  initial  stage.  I 
should  say  there  must  have  been  some  score  of 
cases  of  different  kinds. 

4908.  Would  you  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
hardly  a  week  passes  without  having  some  apph- 
cation  ? — Without  having  some  communication 
of  some  kind  or  other.  In  some  cases  of  course 
we  are  unsuccessful.  In  some  cases  we  are  not 
able  to  get  the  parties  together.  Of  course  there 
are  some  case*,  even  where  we  do  get  the  parties 
togethei-,  where  we  are  not  able  to  succeed  by 
conciliation,  and  they  even  sometimes  refuse 
arbitration  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  find  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  when  we  get  them  together  we 
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are  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  or  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement,  with  them. 

4909.  In  your  proof  you  have  stated  that  you 
propose  to  give  certain  reasons  for  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  conciliation  board  should 
be  constituted  under  certain  conditions  ? — Yes. 
The  principal  reason  for  our  arriving  at  that 
conclusion  was  the  process  of  exhaustion ;  we 
aaw  no  other  means  of  doing  it. 

4910.  I  left  you  rather  to  state  the  conditions ; 
you  desire  to  give  reasons  for  arriving  at  the 
conclusion   that   a   conciliation  and   arbitration 
board  should   be    constituted   on   certain   con- 
ditions,  which  conditions  you   will  now   state 
please  ? — One  was  the  equal  representation  on  a 
board  of   employers  and  employed ;  we   found 
that     that     would     be     absolutely    necessary. 
Neither  party  would   have   confidence   in  any 
organisation  which  was  got  together  in  which 
there  was  not  that  equality  of  representation. 
You  will  see  that   we  get  the  equality  of  re- 
presentation on  our  initial    Board    by    12    em- 
ployers    of    labour    being    appointed    by    the 
Council  of  the  C'l amber  of  Commerce  and  12 
being  elected  by  the  tra.les  unions  of  London. 
We  also  have  a  rule,  which  you  will  find   among 
the  rules  and  byelaws,  that  if   by  any  uliance, 
and  it  very  frequently  occurs,  thnre  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Conciliation  Board,  and  tlieie  are  more 
representatives  of  one  body  than  of  tlie  other, 
the   voting  can  at  the  request  of   any  member 
present,  be  made   equal    by  one  side,  the   bide 
which    has   the  preponderance     withdrawing  a 
person  or  persons  from  the  voting,  so  that  if 
any  question  of  importance  comes  to  be  voted 
upon,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  there  to  be 
any  inequality  of  representation  in  the  votes. 
Here  again,  however,  I  may  mention  that  at  all 
our  meetings  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  so   far  without  any  difficulties.     It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  I  did 
not  myself  anticipate,  but   it  has   been  so;    it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  take  a  vote  on  the  matter. 

4911.  Your  Board  is  constituted  not  only  of 
an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed, 
but  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4912.  Because  to  the  12  employers  and  the 
12  labour  representatives  you  add,  I  think,  two ; 
at  the  present  time  you  have  two,  at  any  rate  ? 
—Yes. 

4913.  One  appointed  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  other  by  whom  ? — The  other 
by   the   elected  labour   representatives   on   the 

Board. 

4914.  He  is  Mr.  Fenwick  ?  —  Yes.  It  was 
also  debated  as  to  whether  the  chairman  should 
have  a  casting  vot:.',  and  it  was  decided  th  it  the 
chairman  sho  dd  not  have  a  casting  vote,  so 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  equal  voting  it 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  umpire. 
Another  feature  of  the  Board  is  this  :  we  have 
a  central  body,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  organising  body.  The  L''onci]iation  Board 
appoints  the  executive  committee,  which  arranges 
future  matters,  and  interviews  the  parties,  and 
80  forth.     But  it  is  a  part  of  our  scheme  which 
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we  hope  to  carry  out  in  the  future  to  have 
separate  Cinciliatinn  committtees  formed  for 
each  of  the  trades  of  London.  That  has  not 
made  s  '  much  progress  yet.  We  find  that  there 
is  a  little  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
different  trades  to  form  thes:;  separate  concilia- 
tion com.i  ittees,  and  they  seem  to  prefer  to  go 
to  the  whole  Bo^rd  to  have  their  matters  settled. 
That  would  b.i  an  ideal  plan,  but  that  forms 
part  of  our  plan  which  is  published  in  the  rules 
and  byelaws.* 

4915.  The  next  question,  I  think,  which  you 
wish  to  dwell  upon  is  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration  as  regards  engagements  for  future 
employment  ? — We  carefully  studied  all  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made,  at  least  all  that 
we  could  get  hold  of,  for  compulsory  arbitration 
as  regarcJs  the  future  rates  of  wages ;  and  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  whereas  attempts 
have  been  made  for  the  last  500  years  to  do  so, 
they  have  all  more  or  less  ended  in  failure, 
and  we  idso  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  compulsoiy 
arrangement  to  fix  future  rates  for  laboui', 
because,  supposing  any  court  were  appointed, 
supposing  it  ariived  at  a  decision,  supposing  it 
said  that  in  any  particulnr  trade  or  in  any 
particular  district  the  wages  should  be  so-and-so 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  or  for  the  next  six 
months,  it  \^'^ould  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
compel  either  the  workmen  to  work  at  those 
wages  if  they  did  not  like  them,  or  for  the  em- 
ployers to  open  their  factories  if  they  thought 
the  wages  were  higher  than  they  could  afford 
to  pay. 

4916.  Would  that  not  apply  to  an  award 
which  was  the  result  of  a  voluntary  submission 
to  arbitration  ': — It  no  doubt  would ;  but  if  an 
av.'ard  is  arrived  at  by  the  wishes  of  the  parties 
themselves,  we  have  confidence  that  in  the 
future — and  our  experience  shows  it  so  far  by 
all  our  awards  having  been  honour.ibly  kept  on 
both  sides — that  there  would  be  a  growing 
feeling  that  it  would  be  extremely  ilishonourable 
to  brertk  any  arrangement  of  that  sort  volun- 
tarily arrived  at,  and  moreover  in  any  dispute 
which  came  before  the  public  it  would,  no 
doubt,  place  the  sympathy  of  the  publiL;  on  the 
side  of  that  one  particular  party  who  had  kept 
to  their  engagements,  as  against  the  one  who 
had  broken  their;:. 

4917.  And  you  do  not  therefore  think  that 
the  inability  to  enforce  by  legal  procedure  an 
award  upon  a  large  body  of  men  is  any  reason 
why  arbitration  should  not  be  encouraged,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  would 
go  for  very  much  in  causing  an  award  to  be 
observe.l  ?  —  Undoubtedly  \\e  think  that  it 
would.  We  further  think  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  compel  workme" — in  fact 
we  see  no  way  of  compelling  workmen  to  work 
at  wages  which  do  not  suit  them,  because  after 
your  decision  in  your  so-called  compulsory  court 
you  still  have  a  chance  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out. 
How  can  you  force  a  large  body  of  workmen  to 


See  foot-note  to  question  4885. 
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work  at  wages  which  do  not  suit  them  ?  Sup- 
posing you  bring  before  a  magistrate  500  men 
or  1,000  men,  the  magistrate  may  fine  them, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  the 
fines.  He  cannot  say,  You  shall  work  at  that 
particular  factory,  because  they  may  say,  We 
do  not  choose  to  work  at  that  particular  trade, 
or,  We  do  not  choose  to  work  in  that  particular 
district;  we  will  go  to  another  district.  You 
could  not  enforce  the  award. 

4yi8.  But  you  do  not  think  tliat  is  conclusive 
against    the    usefulness    of  arbitration   in    such 
cases  '{ — We  do  not  see  ai)y  way  out  of  it,  except 
by   voluntary  arbitration    and  conciliation.     In 
looking  at  all  the  pa-^t  legislation  on  the  subject 
we  found   there    had  been  an  entire  failure  in 
every  case  where   compulsory  powers  had  been 
attempted  to   be    t-nforced.      There   have   been 
several  Acts  passed  recently  in  the  colonies,  one 
in  New  South  Wales,  one  in  New  Zealand,  and 
one  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
1  oards  of  arbitration    and    conciliation.      Now, 
the  only   practical   suggestion  of  anything  like 
compulsion  oi-  penalties  is  in   the  Nova  Scotia 
Act.     In  the  New  Zealand  Act  they  debated  it 
carefully  as    to  wlietlier  compulsion   should    be 
used,    and    finally    the    com|iulsorv-    power  was 
withdrawn    in   the    House    of  Legislature.      In 
New  South  Wales  there  is  an  Act  - 1  have  copies 
of  the  Acts  here  if  you  would  like  to  see  them — 
and  there  is  no  compulsion  there.     But  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  Act  (handing  in  copy  of  same  ;  * 
see  Appendix  LXXXII.),  which  relates  to  mining, 
there  is  a  clause  which  points  to  something  like 
compuls'on.      It  is  the  only  practical  suggestion 
which   I  have  seen,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
ever  been  carried   out.     It  stipulates  that  when 
either  party  applies  for  arbitration  to  this  par- 
ticular court  the   workmen  shall  deposit  a  sum 
amounting  to   a  fortnight's  wages,  and  the  em- 
ployer shall  deposit  a  like  sum  of  money  amount- 
ing to  the  same  total,  and  that  the  money  shall 
be  forfeited  by  whichever  party  loses  the  award. 
I  do  not  ihink  that  has  ever  been  cirried  out. 

4919.  That  which  you  are  just  describing  is 
not  compulsory  arbitration,  but  security  for  the 
observance  of  voluntary  arbitration  ? — It  is 
arbitration  with  a  penalty. 

4920.  By  compulsory  arbitration  1  thought 
you  meant  the  ability  of  one  party  to  cite  the 
other  before  a  court,  whose  decision  should  be 
legally  binding  upon  the  parties.  Was  that  not 
what  you  meant  rather  ? — In  the  Nova  Scotia 
Act  there  is  that  power  of  citation,  but  there  is 
no  attempt,  of  course,  to  say  that  men  shall  be 
compelled  to  work  for  a  particular  rate  of  wages. 
There  is  only  this  penalty.  That  is  the  only 
attempt  that  I  can  see  at  anything  like  com- 
pulsion. 

4921.  May  I  take  it  that  when  you  speak  of 
compulsory  arbitration  you  mean  not  the  pro- 
\ision  of  some  fund  out  of  which  an  award  may 
be  satisfied,  but  the  citing  of  one  or  other  of 

*  The  text  of  this  Act  is  printed  in  full  in  "Vol.  ii..  Foreign 
Reports.  The  Colonies  and  the  ludian  Empire "  [C. — 6795- 
XI.],  pp.  15, 16,  and  17.  However,  the  copj- handed  in  by  the 
Witness  contains  an  amendment  to  Chapter  8 :  this  amendment 
is  therefore  printed  as  Appendix  LXXXII. — G.  D. 
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the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  appear  before  a  court 
whose  decision  should  be  binding  in  the  matter  ? 
— The  employers  can  cite  the  men,  or  the  men 
can  cite  the  employers. 

4922.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  compulsory 
arbitration  ? — Yes.      Clause    16    reads  :    "  The 
"  employer,  in  the  case  of  all  mines  referred  to 
"  in  this  Act,  on  receiving  notice  that  an  arbi- 
"  tration  has  been  granted  to  all  the  employed, 
"  or   any  division   of   the  employed,  and  that 
"  arbitrators  have  been  appointed,  may  retain 
"  the  wages  of  all  the  emfJoyed  to  whom  atbi- 
"  tration  has  been  granted,  or  of  the  division  of 
"  the  employed  to  whom  arbitration  has  been 
"  granted,  for  the  fourteen  days  preceding  th6 
"  appointment  of  such  arbitrators,  which  wages 
"  shall  be  paid  into  some  chartered  bank  in  this 
"  province  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioner, 
"  and    the   employer    shall  also    pay  into   said 
"  chartered  bank  to  the  order  of  the  commis- 
"  sidner  an  equal  amount."      Clause  17  runs : 
"  If  the  board  of  arbitrators  decide  against  all 
"  the  employed,  or  against  any  division  of  the 
"  employed    to    whom    arbitration     has    been 
"  granted,  and  all  the  employed,  or  any  division 
"  of  the  employed  to  whom  arbitration  has  been 
"  granted  shall  not  at  once  submit  to  the  award 
"  of  the  arbitrators,  the  amount  of  wages  of  the 
"  employed,  or  any  division  of  the  employed,  to 
"  whom  arbitration    has   been    granted    respec- 
"  tively,    refusing    to    submit,    paid    into    the 
"  chartered  bank,  shall  be  forfeited  by  the  em- 
"  ployed,  or  by  any  division  of  the  employed 
"  to    whom    arbitration  has    been    respectively 
"  granted,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  employer  for 
"  his  use  and  benefit  by  the  Cotnmissioner,  after 
"  first  deducting  the  costs  of  the  arbitration." 
I  see  I   was  wrong  in  stating  that  it  was  the 
person  who  lost  the  award  ;  it  is  paid  whenever 
the  one  party  or  the  other  refuses  to  submit  to 
the  award ;  then  the  same  applies  to  the  employed. 
492. '3.  But   is   it   not   forfeited  to    the  party 
who  is  aggrieved  by  the  non-observance  of  the 
award  ? — Yes,  in  either  case, 

Mr.  Bolton. 

4924.  And  the  power  of  citation  is  not  limited 
to  the  employed  ? — No. 

4925.  It  is  g]-aiited  to  both  ?— To  both. 

Mr.  Dale. 

4926.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  keep 
a  little  distinct  the  two  questions  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  a,  law  by  which  one  party  to  a 
dispute  may  cite  the  other  to  appear  before  a 
tribunal  whose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  then 
be  legally  binding ;  and  as  a  separate  question, 
the  provision  of  some  money  fund  out  of  which 
that  party  .shall  be  satisfied  or  compensated  who 
is  prejudiced  by  the  non-observance  of  an  award 
by  the  other  side.  The  latter  is  rather  a  dis- 
tinct question,  is  it  not?— Yes,  it  is.  I  was 
merely  citing  this  case  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  really  know  of  any 
penalty  being  put  in  a  practical  way 

4927.  Some  of  the  succeeding  paragraphs  of 
your  proof    I  think,  have  been  already  dealt 
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with  by  you.     For  instance,  tlie  mode  of  consti- 
tuting the  London  Conciliation  Board  I  think 
we  have  already  dealt  witli,  and  you  have  given 
evidence  as  to  the  constitution  and  composition 
of  it;  also  as  to  it^  methods  of  operation  and 
the  cases  wliich   can  be  cited  ? — Yes.*     May  I 
mention    that,   after    being    accepted    by    the 
London   Chamber  of  Commerce,   our   example 
has    been    followed     by    a    large    number    of 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  country. 
In   the   first   place,  the  question  was   brought 
before  the  Associated  Chambers  of   Commerce 
of  Great  Britain ;  they  meet  every  six  months. 
This  was   brought   before  them   several  times, 
and  it  was   discussed   by  them,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Cliambers  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
these  voluntary  forms  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration   should    be    adopted.      The   Associated 
Chambers   discussed  the  whole  question  as   to 
compulsory   arbitration  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, and  voluntary  arbitration  had  it  by  a  very 
large    majority.      Subsequent    to    that    a  great 
number  of   chambers  of  commerce  liave  insti- 
tuted proceedings    of   a  similar  nature.     I  can 
give  you  a  list  of  them.     These  other  chambers 
of   commerce   have   either  constituted   concilia- 
tion boards  or  are  in  course  of  forming  them, 
and  several  of  them  have  already  got  into  full 
operation,  and   have   decided    cases.     They  are 
Liverpool,   Wolverhampton,   Aberdeen,  Bristol, 
Dublin,   Greenwich,  Grimsby,  Bradford,  Edin- 
burgh, L-^eds,  Rochdale,  Hull,  Derbj%  Gloucester, 
Cardiff,    Dundee,    Nottingham,    Glasgow,   Man- 
chester,  Worcester,  Walsall,   Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Morley,   Croydon,    Dudley,   Halifax,    Keighley, 
Wrexham,  Wake ti eld,  and  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

4928.  All  those  towns  have  formed  conciliation 
boards,  do  you  say  ? — They  have  either  formed 
them  or  are  in  the  process  of  forming  them. 

4929.  On  your  lines  ? — On  our  lines,  only  of 
course  in  different  neighbourhoods  there  is  a 
variety  of  the  constitution ;  sometimes  they 
would  have  more  or  less — they  would  not  have 
so  many  as  24  members,  for  instance,  they  would 
have  a  smaller  number.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  number  of  trades  they  had  in  the  particular 
places,  but  they  are  all  on  very  similar  lines. 

4930.  What  view  do  you  hold  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  arbitrators  being  experts  in  the 
trade  whose  dispute  has  given  rise  to  the  arbi- 
tration ? — So  far  as  possible  I  think  they  should 
be  experts.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get 
absolute  experts  in  the  particular  branch  of  the 
trade  to  be  dealt  with,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  arbitrators  then  who  v.  ere  not 
themselves  interested  ;  but  just  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  those  watermen  of  the  Thames,  we 
could  get  -a  Med  way  bargeman  who  knew  the 
Thames  very  well ;  so  you  can  in  most  cases 
appoint  men  who  are  technically  acquainted  with 
the  trade.  In  any  case  you  should  have  as  far 
as  possible  practical  men,  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  themselves.  I  may 
mention  two  names  connected  with  strikes  and 
arbitration,  those  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Lord 

"  See  also  "  Answers  to   Schedules,  Group  C."  [C. — 6795.- 
ix.J,  p.  833,  replies  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Brassey ;  both  of  those  eminent  persons  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  that   the  practical  men 
were  the  men  who  were  wanted  for  the  purpose. 
I  introduced  the  i|uesti"n  to  CardinarManning, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  very  soon 
after  he  had  given  his  decision  as  regards  the 
dockers'   strike.      I   pointed   out   to   him   that 
while  we  were  \  ery  much  indebted  to   him  for 
the    labouis    that   he    had    carried  out   in  that 
respect,  nevertheless  I  did  not  think  that  method 
of  settling  labour  disputes  would  in  the  end  be 
the  satisfactory   one — that   it   would    be   very 
much  better  to   have   practical  men   to    decide 
these  things.     After  a  long  discussion  on  the 
subject,  Cardinal    Manning   came   over   to   my 
opinion,  and  I  had  a  long  correspondence  with 
him  during    the    later  months  of  his  life.     He 
adopted  the  idea  of  our  conciliation  board,  and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life  he  used 
the   whole  of  his  influence   to  assist  us  in  our 
labours,  not  by  interfering  in  any  way,  because 
although   we  placed   him  on  our  inquiry  com- 
mitte,    lie     never     attended     any      committee 
meetirgs  at- all,  but  he  used  his  influence  to  send 
cases  to  us,  and  he   arrived   at  the  conclusion  as 
he  said,  "It  is  not  the  business  of  a  prelate  like 
"  myself  to  interfere  in  labour  disputes ;  I  only 
"  did  it  because  I  thought  at  the  time  there  was 
"  no  one  else  to  do  it,  and  great  calainities  were 
"  occurring,  and  I  wished  to  do  what  I  could  to 
"  prevent  them."    The  other  case  is  that  of  Lord 
Brassey.     Lord  Brassey  also  interfered  in  some 
of    the    labour     disputes     following    after    the 
dockers'  strike,  and   he  gave  an  award  in  the 
case  of  the  lightermen  and  watermen. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

49;>1.  The  word  "  interfered "  is  not  quite 
correct ;  Lord  Brassey  was  invited  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  perhap.s  it  is  not 
right  to  use  the  word  "  interfered."  I  meant,  of 
course,  that  he  did  take  part. 

4932.  He  was  invited  to  act  as  umpire  ? 
— Yes.  I  quite  agr.e  with  Lord  Brassey  as  to 
all  he  has  said  on  the  subject.  Lord  Brassey  ou 
considering  the  case  when  we  had  a  discussion 
at  the  congress  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  Empire,  which  took  place  last  summer,  in  a 
speech  which  you  will  find  in  one  of  those 
papers  that  I  have  handed  in,  stated  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  very  emphatic  co-iclusion 
that  it  was  not  persons  like  himself  who  should, 
except  in  exceptional  cases,  interfere,  but  that 
the  conciliation  and  arbitration  should  be  the 
result  of  using  the  services  of  practical  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject.  You 
will  find  that  he  very  emphatically  mentions 
that  in  his  speech.  I  mention  this  because  b  th 
of  those  gentlemen  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  of  a  very  troublesome  period  indeed, 
and  I  do  most  eirjphatically  give  them  credit 
for  the  very  best  intentions,  and  for  having 
done  very  good  work  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Dale. 

4933.  Under  your  system  you  seek  to  bring  to 
bearupon  incipient  or  actual  labour  disputes  both 
the  advantages  of  those  who  are  not  connected 
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with  the  industry  and  the  advantages  of  those 
who  are  in  the  industry  ? — Exactl}'  so. 

4934.  The  advantages  (if  those  who  are,  being 
obtained   by    your  board    causing  them  to  be 
nominated  or  promoting  their  nomination,   as 
arbitrators    where     conciliati"n    has    failed?  — 
Exactly  so.     If  you  have  an  official  board  like 
that  recruited,  say,  as  it  is  in   London  from  ;ill 
the  principal  tx-ades  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
great  manufacturing  and  other  interests,  docks 
and  so  forth,  you  can  bring  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence  to    bear  in    getting    people    to   come 
together.     I  should  mention  that  the  Associated 
Chambeis  of  Commerce   of  the  Empire  adopted 
the  plan,  and  I  would  allude  once  more  to  the 
fact  that  last  summer  there  was  a  congress  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  whole  Empire 
held — a  very  interesting  occasion  indeed  when 
we  discussed  a  great  many  imestions   jonnecied 
with  the  commeice  of  the  empire,  and  so  forth — 
at  which  this  question  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation in  labour  was  brought  forward.    There 
was  a  long  I'iscussion  on  the   sibject.  and  this 
congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  whole 
empire  also  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution 
that  it  was  advisable  that  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  should   be  appointed  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  industry.   This  is  the  resolution  : 
"  That  the  frequent  recurrence  of  labour  disputes 
"  has   caused,  and  is   causing,  great  damage  to 
"  the  commercial  and    manufacturing  interests 
"  of  the  Empire.     That  it  is  extremely  desirable 
"  in  the   best  interests  Vjoth  of   employers  and 
"  employed   that  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rates 
"  and  conditions  of  labour,  which  from  time  to 
"  time  is  inevitable,  should  be    brought  about 
,''  without  the  wasteful  and  calamitous   results 
"  proceeding  from  strikes  and  lock-outs.  And  that 
"  this  Congress  strongly  recommends  the  forma- 
"  tion  of  properly  constituted  Boards  of  Labour, 
"  Conciliation,  and  Arbitration  in  all  important 
"  centres  of  industry  and  commerce  throughout 
"  the  Empire."     That  is  a  copy  of  the  discussion 
"  which  took  place  (see  Appendix  LXXVII). 

4935.  In  the  answers  that  were  given  by  your 
London  Conciliation  Board  to  the  series  of 
questions  issued  by  this  Commission,  it  appears 
that  the  Board  is  desirous  to  ''call  attention  to  two 
"  amongst  many  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
"  Vjeen  framed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or 
"  settling  labour  disputes  "  ? — Yes,  those  are  the 
Acts  of  1867  and  1872.*  The  Act  of  1867t  is 
called  an  Act  to  establish  Equitable  Councils  of 
Conciliation,  but  it  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with 
the  question  of  future  rates  of  labour ;  it  merely 
deals  with  disputes  arising  out  of  existing  agree- 
ments. I  believe  that  that  .'^ct  has  never  been 
brought  into  play  at  all,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  single  case  under  it,  and  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  that  perhaps  even  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  existing 
agreements  the  conditions  are  of  too  cast-iron  a 
character,  and  that  they  restrict  too  much  the 
formation  of    the  board.      For  instance,  there 


*  See  "Answers  to  Schedules,  Group  C."  [C— 6795-ix.], 
]).  848,  replies  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  see  also 
Report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Royal  Commission  on  Strikes 
(1891),  pp.  39,  53-6. 
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must  be  a  certain  number,  either  two  or  ten, 
then    there   are   restrictions    as   to   fixing  the 
residence  of  the  workmen — workmen  must  have 
resided  in  a  certain  place  for  six  months.     That 
is  a  condition  which  the  workmen  would  never 
s:ibmit  to,  because  one  of  their    most  trusted 
leaders    might    from    some  accident   or   other, 
or  from  change    of    employment,  have  left  a 
particular    place    and   gone    to    another.       It 
attempts  to  define  too  much.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  powers  conferred  in  that  Act  might  be 
conferred  on  \  oluntary  boards  with  a  great  deal 
of  usefulness.     But  let  the  boards  be  constituted 
by  voluntary  effort,  then   each   district  would 
form  a  board  best  adapted  to  its  own   circum- 
stances, or  to  the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in 
that  district.     We  tee  that  that  is  being  done 
through   the    Chambers   of  Commerce.     If  the 
powers  of  that  particular  Act  could  be  conferred 
on  such  conciliation  boards  as  are  being  formed 
now  by  Chambers   of   Commerce,   or  with  the 
a'ssistanc^  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout 
the   Empire,   I   think   it   would  be  vt-ry  useful 
indeed.       Then    our    cmciliation    boards    could 
undertake  the  adjustinent  of  disputt  s  arising  out 
of  existing  agreements  very  much  as  the  Conseils 
des  Pribd'homines  do  in  Paris,  in  Brussels,  and 
in  other  continental  cities.      Hitije.to  we  have 
not  undertaken  much  of  that  kiid  of  work,  and 
in  that  respect  no  doubt  continental  countries 
are  ahead  of  us.    Many  disputes  arising  between 
workmen  and  masters  are  settled  bv  those  Con- 
seils des  Prud'hommes  with  very  little  expense 
and  very  little  trouble.     That  is  with  regard  to 
the  first  of  the  two  Acts,  the  Act  of  1867.     The 
other  Act,  the  Act  of  1872,*  is  much  more  elastic 
in  its  pros  isions.     The  Aet  of  1872  does  apply 
to  the  settling  of  questions  of  future  conditions 
of  labour. 

4936.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Act  of  1872 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Act  of  1807  ? — No,  it 
does  not,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  a 
different  object  altogether.  The  Act  of  1867 
seems  to  api  ly  exclusively  to  the  settling  of 
disputes  as  to  existing  rates  of  labour,  and  the 
Act  of  1872  seem-,  to  apply  to  the  settling  of 
future  rates  of  lab  uir. 

4937.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon 
the  Act  of  1872? — I  can  only  express  some 
astonishment  that  it  has  never  been  acted  upon. 

4938.  Like  that  of  1867  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon  ? — Like  that  of  1867  I  do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  a  case  under  it.  It  certainly  is  a 
much  more  elastic  Act  than  that  of  1867,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  Act  of 
1872  is,  I  think,  called  Mr.  Mundella's  Act.  It 
is  very  el  stic  in  its  provisions,  bei-ause  it  says 
t  at  the  rates  and  conditions  should  be  fixed  by 
agreement,  designatng  "  some  board,  council,  , 
"  person,  or  persons  as  arl  dtrators."  So  that 
the  powers  of  the  Act  mioht  really  be  applied 
to  conciliation  boards  like  our  own. 

4939.  If  you  have  before  you  the  recommen- 
dations of  your  Board  you  might  state  them 
now  ?  —  These    are    certain     recommendations 


*  35  &  36  Vict.,  1872,  c.  46. 
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which  we  would  desire  to  make  in  the  event 
of  any  future  legislation.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  recognition  by  the  Government  of  such 
conciliation  boards  as  may  be  voluntarily  esta- 
blished by  the  Joint  action  of  large  or  influential 
bodies  of  employers  or  employed  in  connexion 
with  a  chamber  of  commerce  niay  be  of  great 
utility.  Such  recognition  might  take  place  after 
inspection  and  approval  by  a  Governmental 
department,  for  instance  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
of  the  rules  and  byelaws  of  the  body  requesting 
recognition.  The  recognition  might  be  accom- 
panied by  the  bestowal  of  certain  powers  upon 
the  Conciliation  Board  for  example :  (1)  in  the 
event  of  its  proceeding  to  a  formal  arbitration 
as  described  in  Class  (a.),  page  6,  of  its  rules  and 
byelaws  the  Board  might  have  power  conferred 
upon  it  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  ;  (2) 
as  regards  any  dispute  respecting  existing 
arrangments  or  past  transactions,  but  not  a-s 
regards  future  i^ates  or  conditions  of  labour 
the  Board  might  have  powers  conferred  upon 
it  by  which  this  award  should  be  legally  binding 
upon  both  parties  where  such  disputes  shall 
have  been  voluntarily  submitted  by  both  parties 
to  a  regular  and  formal  arbitration.  Such 
powers  have  been  conferred  in  France  upon  the 
Gonseils  des  Prud'hommes  with  satisfactory 
results. 

4940.  In  fact,  then  your  Board  makes  two 
recommendations,  that  there  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  such  a  board  as  yours  I — 
Yes. 

4941.  And  that  the  result  of  that  recognition 
should  be  the  empowering  of  the  board  to 
examine,  witnesses  upon  oath,  which  I  presume 
is  intended  to  carry  with  it  the  power  to 
summon  a  witness  to  appear  ? — Quite  so. 

4942.  And  further,  that  the  award  of  the 
board  or  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
board  should  be  legally  binding  on  both  parties 
where  such  dispute  shall  have  been  voluntarily 
submitted  by  both  parties  to  a  regular  and 
formal  arbitration,  but  not  as  regards  future 
rates  and  conditions  of  labour  ? — Not  as  regards 
future  conditions  of  labour,  but  as  regards  past 
agreements  or  existing  agreements,  in  fact  they 
would  be  conferring  upon  us  some  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Gonseils  des  Frud'hommes 
abroad. 

4943.  You  have  dwelt  upon  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  compelling  a  very  large  number  of 
workmen  to  observe  an  award  fixing  future 
rates  of  wages  ? — Yes. 

4944.  You  have  also  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty 
of  compelling  employers  to  observe  a  future 
award  of  the  rate  of  wages,  if  that  meant  carry- 
ing on  their  business  at  a  loss  ? — Quite  so. 

4945.  You  do  propose  that  an  award  should 
be  legally  binding  in  regard  to  any  past  question, 
but  might  not  that  past  question  involve  money 
compensation  or  payment  ? — It  might  do  so, 
but  there  is  this  great  distinction  ;  if  a  man  is 
engaged  to  do  a  certain  thing  he  is  bound  to  do 
that,  and  he  commits  a  breach  of  his  engagement 
if  he  does  not  do  it.  Therefore  you  can  very 
Avell   n^djudicate  upon    that,    and   you    can    say 
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there  is  a  certain  penalty.  If  the  employer 
"breaks  faith  with  the  workmen,  or  the  work- 
men with  the  employer,  you  might  reasonably 
be  allowed  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  that  breach. 
Of  course  you  can  get  the  same  thing  by  going 
before  a  magistrate,  but  the  Conseils  des 
Prud'honimes  do  arrange  a  great  many  of  these 
disputes  in  a  very  cheap  and  very  economical, 
and  a  very  easy  way.  It  is  much  easier  for 
both  parties  to  go  before  a  tribunal  of  that  kind 
and  get  these  small  matters  settled. 

4946.  What  are  the  classes  of  cases  which 
you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  providing 
legal  compulsion  for,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
those  of  future  service  ? — All  questions  arising 
out  of  existing  disputes,  out  of  existing  arrange- 
ments between  employers  and  employed.  For 
instance,  that  question  of  Oliver's  Wharf  which 
I  was  mentioning  would  of  course  be  a  case  in 
point ;  the  men  there  had  an  agreement  for 
weekly  service,  and  they  broke  it. 

4947.  Legal  compulsion  would  naturally  mean 
the  enforcement  of  a  money  penalty  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  an  easier  way  of  adjusting  those 
things.  No  doubt  as  the  law  at  present 
stands,  if  either  side  does  commit  a  breach  of 
agreement  that  can  be  adjudicated  upon  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  the  Conseils  des 
Prud'Jiommes  was  a  cheaper  and  more  economi- 
cal sort  of  tribunal  for  the  settling  of  those 
cases.  We  thought  that  the  conciliation  boards 
having  been  formed,  we  might  perhaps  take  up 
that  work  also. 

4948.  Of  course,  in  that  case  if  you  have  got 
the  powers  which  you  think  it  would  be  expedient 
to  confer  there  would  be  a  legal  power  to  enforce 
the  award  in  regard  to  a  past  breach  ? — Yes, 
exactly. 

4949.  By  distraint  or  by  any  other  action  ? — 
Quite  so.  As  regards  future  rates  of  labour,  as 
I  mentioned  before,  we  do  not  see  how  compul- 
sion can  be  used.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  done — and  that  would  not  be  compul- 
sion but  penalties — would  be  to  give  powers  in 
the  event  of  both  parties  coming  before  a  con- 
ciliation board,  and  saying,  "  Now  we  want  this 
"  matter  settled  for  some  time  to  come,  and  we 
"  will  each  of  us  agree  to  accept  your  award, 
"  whatever  it  is,  under  penalties.  If  both 
"  parties  would  voluntarily  say  that  they  wished 
"  to  have  penalties,  then  perhaps  you  might 
"  give  the  conciliation  board  power  to  award 
"  them."  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
see  you  can  use  penalties  or  compulsion. 

4950.  Is  there  anything  you  would  desire  to 
add  to  the  evidence  you  have  already  given  : 
you  have  covered,  I  think,  all  that  is  indicated 
in  your  proof? — I  think  I  have  mentioned  all 
the  important  matters. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

4951.  Are  there  any  cases  where  you  have 
offered  intervention  and  it  has  been  refused  ? — 
Yes. 

4952.  What  has  been  the  result  ? — The  result 
ha.s  been  in  some  cases  that  a  strike  has  taken 
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place ;  in  others  the  people  have  settled  it  them- 
selves. We  always  hail  with  satisfaction  an 
answer  that  "  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
"  but  we  can  settle  it  ourselves."  That  is  what 
we  desire  most,  of  course,  but  sometimes  the 
very  fact  of  our  sending  a  message  to  them  does 
bring  them  together  and  they  settle  it.  That  is 
all  we  wish.  We  are  busy  men,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  interfere  unless  we  are  really  wanted. 

4953.  And  in  other  cases  strikes  have 
resulted  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4954.  Do  you  know  with  what  result  in  any 
case — can  you  give  any  instance  ? — Strikes  in 
some  cases  have  ended  in  favour  of  the  em- 
ployers and  in  some  in  favour  of  the  employed. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  varying  between  40  and 
60  per  cent,  one  way  or  the  other. 

4955.  Can  you  say  what  reasons  were  given 
for  declining  your  intervention  ? — A  variety  of 
reasons.  Sometimes  the  employers  say,  "There 
"  is  no  strike ;  we  have  discharged  these  men 
"  and  taken  others  on."  In  other  cases  they 
say,  "  We  can  settle  the  matter  amongst  our- 
selves." In  some  cases  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
refuse  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  union,  which 
I  think  is  always  a  mistake.  In  some  cases  the 
men  wore  not  wilhng  to  accept  it. 

495G.  Do  you  advocate,  or  does  your  Board 
of  Conciliation  advocate  this,  that  where  the 
employers  take  such  a  ground  as  that  where 
they  discharged  certain  men  and  engaged  others, 
compulsory  conciliation  or  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion should  be  adopted  to  settle  a  dispute  of 
that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  where  the 
employers  discharge  men,  I  said  where  men 
strike ;  sometimes  men  strike  and  they  leave 
their  employ,  and  then  tlieir  employers  fill  up 
their  places. 

4957.  Do  you  advocate  in  cases  of  that  kind 
compulsory  arbitration  between  the  two  ? — No, 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  it.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  to  any  particular 
employers,  "  You  must  engage  certain  men." 

4958.  Then  in  declining  your  intervention 
there  the  employers  were  really  adopting  your 
views  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  Our  views 
were  that  they  ought  to  have  met  their  men. 

4959.  Your  legislative  proposals,  I  think,  do 
not  go  further  than  the  Act  of  1872  ? — There  is 
another  Act  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  IV. ;  the  5tli,  George  IV., 
chapter  96.     I  have  not  alluded  to  that. 

4960.  Except  that  you  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  should  have  power,  in  the 
event  of  a  voluntary  reference  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Board,  to  enforce  their  award  and  power 
also  to  cite  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  on 
oath  ?  —  Not  to  enforce  an  award  as  regards 
future  rates  of  wages. 

4961.  But  as  regards  an  agreement? — As 
regards  an  agreement,  certainly. 

4962.  That  is,  you  would  take  from  the 
existing  tribunals  some  portion  of  their  work 
provided  the  parties  to  the  dispute  appealed  to 
you  to  do  so  I — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say 
take  it  from  them,  but  I  should  leave  it  open  to 
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them  to   apply  to  conciliation   boards   if  they 
wished  to  do  so. 

4963.  Have  they  not  that  power  now  without 
any  further  legislation  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  have.  At  any  rate  the  boards,  you  see, 
have  not  existed  till  quite  recently. 

4964.  If  two  parties  to  a  dispute  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  award  of  a  certain 
selected  court,  be  it  of  merchants  or  employers 
or  employed,  that  award  could  be  enforced  ? — 
I  suppose  it  could  if  they  entered  into  a  binding 
agreement  of  the  kind. 

4965.  Then  would  your  suggested  legislation 
do  anything  more  than  authorise  by  legislation 
what  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  parties  now  to 
adopt  ? — I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  fancy  that  if 
a  clause  was  placed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
especially  vesting  these  courts  with  that  parti- 
cular authority,  it  would  assist  them — ^it  would 
give  them  prestige. 

4966.  Only  your  experience  is  that  Acts  which 
have  beeo  passed  for  that  purpose  have  remained 
dead  letters  ? — I  think  those  Acts  have  remained 
dead  letters,  because  they  attempt  to  do  what 
they  should  not  have  tried  to  do — they  attempt 
to  constitute  the  courts  themselves,  whereas  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  better,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  form  these  con- 
ciliation boards  voluntarily,  to  accept  those 
conciliation  boards  if  their  rules  are  good,  and 
to  confer  powers  upon  them  when  their  rules 
are  such  as  would  get  the  approval  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

4967.  Are  not  the  powers  conceded  by  the 
Act  of  1872  as  ample  as  you  could  possibly 
desire  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  court  ? — They 
are  very  ample,  certainly. 

4968.  Could  you  make  them  more  ample ;  the 
Act  says  that  an  agreement  under  this  Act  shall 
either  designate  some  board,  council,  person,  or 
persons,  as  arbitrator  or  arbitrators.  Can  you 
make  it  ampler  than  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
you  can,  but  there  is  the  result  that  it  has  never 
been  acted  upon. 

4969.  Then  why  do  you  suppose  that  another 
Act  containing  the  same  powers,  but  put  in 
different  words,  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  ? — I  think  if  they  were  appHed  to 
some  concrete  body  already  existing  people 
would  perhaps  put  the  powers  into  execution. 

4969a.  Would  you  term  that  then  a  cast-iron 
provision? — No;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  the 
conciliation  board  is  appointed  voluntarily,  if  its 
constitution  is  such  as  suits  in  different  districts 
the  varying  conditions  of  those  districts,  if  its 
rules  have  been  examined  by  a  department  of 
the  Government  and  approved,  then  I  think 
it  would  do  good  to  these  boards  ;  it  would  esta- 
blish their  prestige  and  increase  their  usefulness 
if  the  Government  by  a  clause  in  some  Act  of 
Parliament  were  to  especially  apply  these  powers 
to  such  boards. 

4970.  You  think  that  is  not  included  in 
section  1  ? — It  may  be  included,  but  there  is  the 
fact  that  the  Act  has  been  useles,s. 
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Mr.  Tait. 

4971.  If,  before  the  arbitration  has  been  gone 
into  between  the  two  parties  who  may  be  dis- 
senting, they  were  to  sign  an  agreement  binding 
themselves  to  the  arbitrators'  decision,  would 
that  meet  your  requirements  ? — Are  you  speak- 
ing with  respect  to  disputes  as  to  existing 
agreements  or  as  to  future  rates  of  wages  ? 

4972.  I  am  supposing  there  is  a  strike  going 
on  just  now  at  the  docks  and  your  Board  is 
called  in  to  arbitrate ;  if  both  parties  were  to 
sign  an  agreement  binding  them  to  accept  the 
decision,  would  that  suit  your  requirements  ? — • 
We  generally  do  make  them  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment before  we  begin,  but  it  is  still  voluntary, 
because  if  they  were  to  refuse  to  carry  it  out 
there  is  no  power  of  compulsion  as  regards  future 
rates  of  wages.  We  always  do  that  before  they 
meet  together.  They  each  sign  an  agreement  to 
be  bound  by  our  decision.  I  merely  say  that 
there  is  no  method  of  legally  enforcing  a  decision 
as  to  future  rates  of  labour. 

4973.  Would  you  penalise  them  if  they  did 
not  legally  comply  with  your  decision  if  you 
were  to  get  the  powers  which  you  ask  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  unless  they  themselves 
voluntarily  ask  for  a  penalty.  That  was  the 
point  I  made.  I  think  perhaps  if  both  parties 
are  so  convinced  of  the  inadvisability  of  a 
struggle,  if  they  were  to  say,  "  We  want  you  to 
"  give  us  an  award,  and  we  will  agree  to  be 
"  bound  in  such  a  penalty  for  not  keeping  it," 
then  you  might  confer  on  the  conciliation  board 
the  power  of  enforcing  that  award.  Of  course 
that  would  mean  a  money  penalty.  I  see  no 
other  way  of  doing  it. 

4974.  The  Trades  Unions,  I  think,  are  repre- 
sented on  your  Board.  I  think  you  said  about 
40  Trades  Unions  were  represented  ? — About  60, 
more  or  less,  have  taken  a  part  in  our  proceed- 
ings. 

4975.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  artisan  section, 
and  how  many  to  the  labouring  section  ? — They 
belong  to  both.  We  have  some  of  the  great 
trades  of  London.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
building  trades,  and  we  have  the  engineers,  and 
we  have  different  sections  of  labourers  of  a  great 
number  of  trades.  One  of  the  papers  I  have 
handed  in  gives  a  copy  of  the  names  of  the 

"  Unions  that  have  taken  part  in  our  proceedings.* 

Mr.  Trow. 

4975a.  Did  I  understand  you  that  arbitrations 
were  not  to  fix  the  rates  to  be  paid  in  the 
future  ?— Certainly  they  fix  the  rates,  or  else 
they  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  labour  dis- 
putes. The  only  thing  I  say  is  that  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  make  their  decision  com- 
pulsory. I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it ;  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  done. 

4976.  Are  not  all  the  strikes,  or  the  major 
portion  of  them,  with  regard  to  what  is  to  be 
paid  in  wages  in  the  futuie,  and  not  with  regard 
to  the  past  ? — Certainly  they  are. 

4977.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  arbitration  if 
you  cannot  fix  the  rate  of  wages  and  men  will 

*  See  question  4885  and  foot-note. 
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not  accept  them  ? — We  do  fix  the  rates  of  wages, 
and  our  experience  has  been  that  both  parties 
have  accepted  our  arbitration  hitherto.  What  I 
say  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  it 
compulsory.  It  is  a  matter  of  honour  on  both 
sides.  I  might  mention,  by-the-bye,  that  there 
is  an  Act  which  is  now  being  brought  through 
the  French  Legislature  for  the  formation  of  con- 
ciliation courts  which  is  as  to  the  future  rates  of 
labour;  but  this  Act  expressly  says  that  the 
carrying  out  of  these  decisions  must  be  left  to 
the  honour  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Bale. 

4978.  Is  that  the  provision  in  the  Bill  ? — 
That  is  the  provision  in  the  Bill,  and  it  ex- 
pressly states  it.  In  France  I  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Labour  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  on  the  subject.  They 
asked  for  information.*  I  might  say  that  their 
idea  is  this :  they  think  that  as  regards 
machinery  for  the  settling  of  disputes  between 
employers  and  employed — as  regards  existing 
agreements — they  are  a  good  deal  ahead  of  us, 
but  they  admit  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
machinery  for  settling  disputes  as  to  future 
rates  and  conditions  of  labour  we  are  a  good 
de-il  ahead  of  them,  and  they  are  following  our 
example  in  that  respect. 

Professor  Marshall. 

4979.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  words.  You  have  spoken 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Would  you 
more  carefully  define  the  boundaries  of  those 
two  ? — Yes.  As  we  use  the  words,  "  concilia- 
tion "  means  our  getting  the  parties  together 
and  trying  to  get  them  to  make  a  bargain,  we 
assisting  as  assessors.  That  is  what  we  call 
conciliation.  It  means  making  a  commercial 
bargain  of  it  just  as  we  did  in  the  case  I  cited 
with  regard  to  the  Medway  boatmen  and  their 
employers.  Arbitration  means  when  the  par-ties 
say,  "  We  have  tried  that  already,  and  we  do  not 
"  want  to  waste  any  more  time.  We  place  it  in 
"  your  hands  to  give  a  decision.''  That  is  what 
we  call  arbitration. 

4980.  But  then,  over  and  above  that,  I  think 
you  suggested  something  which  is  in  America 
very  carefully  distinguished  from  arbitration,  and 
which  is  called  "  mediation,"  that  is  examining 
witnesses  on  oath  and  the  expressing  an  opinion 
publicly  on  that  evidence,  the  said  opinion  not 
being  in  the  nature  of  an  award.  I  think  you 
recommended  that  as  advisable  under  some 
circumstances,  did  you  not  ? — I  recommended 
that  we  should  have  power  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  on  oath  decidedly  ;  we  might 
use  that  either  for  our  conciliation  method  or 
our  arbitration  method. 

4981.  But  if  you  summoned  witnesses  on 
oath  it  would  not  be  conciliation,  would  it — if 
it  is  conciliation  only  when  they  come  volun- 
tarily together  ? — I  do  not  know  whetlier  it 
should  be  called  conciliation. 

*  The  Witness's  summary  adds  to  this  information  that  a  Bill 
is  now  before  the  legislature  and  refers  to  "  Foreign  Office, 
Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  258,"  p.  119.— GD. 
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4982.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  an  advantage 
in  the  American  plan  by  which  the  term  "con- 
ciliation "  is  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  people  come  voluntarily  together,  perhaps 
on  invitation,  and  discuss  the  matter  among 
themselves ;  while  arbitration  is  confined  to 
cases  in  which  an  award  is  given  which  is 
supposed  to  have  some  sort  of  compulsion,  some 
sort  of  force  I  would  say,  and  in  which 
mediation  is  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  only  power  the  court  has  is  that  of  summon- 
ing witnesses,  requiring  them  to  give  evidence, 
and  then  publishing  the  result  ? — You  draw  a 
distinction  between  what  we  should  call  two  or 
three  methods  of  conciliation — we  call  the  in  all 
conciliation — anything  which  does  not  leave  it 
absolutely  to  appointed  arbitrators  to  make  an 
award.  Our  methods  are  very  various.  Some- 
times we  get  the  parties  together  and  say, "  Well 
"  now,  can  you  settle  it  yourselves  ?  We  will 
"  go  out  of  the  room  if  you  like."  They 
generally  sajj-,  "  No,  you  had  better  stay,  one  or 
'■'  two  of  you,  with  us."  Perhaps  one  of  us  acts 
as  chairman  to  preside  over  the  amenities  and 
to  prevent  any  little  ebullitions  of  temper,  and 
so  on.  That  is  what  we  call  conciliation.  Some- 
times they  settle  it  amongst  themselves,  some- 
times we  settle  it  by  sitting  with  them.  That 
may  be  mediation  or  conciliation ;  we  call  it 
conciliation,  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  see  myself  why 
we  should  not  have  power  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath  even  in  cases  of  conciliation,  because  it 
gives  both  parties  information  sometimes  which 
they  did  not  possess  before. 

4983.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  in  America  ihat  what  they  call 
arbitration  is,  generally  speaking,  a  failui-e,  and 
that  what  they  call  mediation  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  success  ? — I  was  not,  aware  of  that. 
I  must  say  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  I  am 
not  inclined  to  adopt  American  methods  of 
settling  labour  disputes.  I  think  our  methods 
are  the  best. 

4984.  The  particular  method  which  I  under- 
stood you  thought  was  most  useful  was  that — 
am  I  not  right — in  which  the  court  summons 
witnesses,  receives  evidence  on  oath,  and 
publishes  a  recommendation  without  going 
further  ? — No,  we  liave  not  generally  done  that ; 
we  have  generally  either  considered  we  have 
settled  a  matter  or  have  failed  to  settle  it. 

4985.  I  think  you  said  that  you  believe  in 
the  force  of  public  opinion  ? — So  I  do  believe  in 
the  force  of  public  opinion  in  enforcing  an 
award  which  you  may  arrive  at.  I  believe 
very  greatly  in  public  opinion  in  that  resj)ect- 
If  it  is  a  question  as  to  future  wages  our 
award,  I  conceive,  cannot  be  compulsorily 
enforced.  Our  experience  has  been  hitherto 
that  the  parties  accepting  it  have  always 
considered  themselves  honourably  bound  and 
have  carried  the  award  out ;  but  a  case  might 
arise  in  which  one  party  or  the  other  might 
refuse  to  do  so.  In  that  cise  I  should  say  that 
public  opinion  would  be  and  ought  to  be  very 
much  against  the  side,  whichever  it  was,  which 
went  away  from  the  award  which  they  had 
themselves  asked  for. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

4986.  But  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  having  a  different  name  to 
describe  those  decisions  which  have  authority 
behind  them  other  than  that  of  public  opinion, 
and  these  decisions  which  have  no  authority 
other  than  that  of  public  opinion  to  enforce 
them  ? — I  do  not  understand  what  authority 
you  can  put  behind  public  opinion  if  the  whole 
thing  is  to  be  voluntary.  There  is  the  authority 
of  course,  of  the  reputation,  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  are  arbitrators  but  that  is  all. 

4987.  Does  the  popular  opinion  against  the 
success  of  arbitration  arise  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  enforcing  by  law  any  award,  and 
has  not  that  feeling  hampered  the  growth  of 
what  Americans  call  mediation,  which  has  not 
been  properly  distinguished  from  it,  but  is  not 
liable  to  that  disadvantage  ? — I  do  not  see 
myself  how  the  American  system  of  mediation, 
as  you  describe  it,  has  any  compulsion  with  it. 

4988.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has  reported 
that  in  so  far  as  it  has  tried  measures  of 
arbitration  it  has  not  succeeded,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  has  tried  measures  of  mediation  it  has 
succeeded  ? — I  believe  there  has  been  something 
of  the  kind  though  I  am  not  very  well 
"acquainted  with  the  American  procedure.  I 
only  know  that  in  this  country  voluntary 
conciliation  boards  have  for  years  past  done  an 
immense  deal  of  good.  I  dare  say  the  Com- 
mission is  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  this  little 
book  of  Mr.  Crompton's.* 

4989.  You  still  revert  to  the  use  of  concilia- 
tion in  the  case  in  which  there  is  an  umpire. 
Is  it  not  a  little  better  to  confine  the  word 
"  conciliation "  to  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
umpire  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  applied  the 
word  '■  conciliation  "  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
an  umpire  ;  the  umpire  would  be  in  cases  where 
there  is  arbitration. 

4990.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  giving  an 
award  and  summoning  witnesses  in  cases  of 
conciliation  ? — I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought 
I  said  arbitration.  I  meant  to  say  so.  The 
conciliation  system  is  very  elastic ;  it  is  less 
formal ;  we  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  in  that  way  where  perhaps  we  should  not 
get  them  to  submit  to  a  regular  arbitration. 

4991.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  should  have 
powei-  sometimes  of  summoning  witnesses  in 
conciliation  cases  ? — I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not,  because  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get 
witnesses,  and  even  in  conciliation  cases  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  plenty  of  light  thrown 
on  the  subject,  and  we  might  have  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  examine  them  on  oath. 

4992.  But  is  not  a  conciliation  case  a  case 
in  which  two  parties  meet  together,  without 
any  third  parties,  to  summon  witnesses,  or  to 
do  anything  else  i — In  our  conciliation  cases 
they  generally  meet  together  with  third  persons 
as  assessors. 

4993.  Is  it  not  better  to  avoid  giving  the 
same  name  to  thing.s  that   are  ratiier   different 


*  "  Industrial  Conciliation,''  by  Henry  Crompton  (London, 
1876),  see  "  Rules  of  Associations  of  Employers  and  Employed  " 
[C. — 6795.-XII.],  pp.  xxxv-xxxvi. 
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and  to  confine  conciliation  to  cases,  as  the 
Americans  do,  in  which  there  is  no  third  party- 
present  ;  and  mediation  to  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  third  party  present  but  with  no  power  to 
enforce  an  award  ? — It  is  a  question  of  definition. 
I  do  not  want  to  fight  for  a  word  at  all.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  some  of  the  best  con- 
ciliation is  done  certainly  by  third  parties  being 
present ;  they  conciliate. 

4994.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  feeling  that 
mediation  has  a  great  deal  before  it  has  made 
greater  progress  recently  in  .America  than  here, 
and  partly  because  they  have  used  better  chosen 
words  than  we  have  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that;  I  should  not  think  that.  I  rathtr 
thought  the  other  way.  I  thought  that  con- 
ciliation had  made  greater  progress  in  this 
country  than  in  America. 

4995.  Conciliation,  of  course,  but  not  arbi- 
tration l — Well,  arbitration  also.  Arbitration 
has  failed  sometimes  in  England  because  I  think 
the  persons  chosen  to  arbitrate  have  not  had  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trade  concerned, 
and  it  is  one  of  my  points,  as  T  dare  say  you 
have  gathered,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  arbi- 
trators to  these  boards  should  be  menpractic^^iUy 
acquainted  with  the  trade. 

4996.  Yes,  I  heard  it,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  it  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  did  not 
understand,  however,  what  you  said  later  on ; 
you  said  that  if  both  sides  invited  the  arbitra- 
tion you  think  then  that  power  might  be  given 
to  enforce  penalties — in  what  way  to  enforce 
penalties  ? — That  is  with  respect  to  existing 
agreements. 

4997.  With  regard  to  the  past  ? — Yes. 

4998.  But  not  with  regard  to  the  future  ? — 
Only  with  regard  to  the  future  in  cases  where 
both  sides  should  say,  "  We  wish  for  a  penalty." 
Then  I  think  you  might. 

4999.  When  they  do,  what  form  do  the 
penalties  take  ? — That  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances.  I  should  think  the  form  of  a 
fine  or  a  monetary  payment  of  some  kind.  The 
only  thing  that  I  have  alluded  to  as  being  at  all 
like  that  is  the  Nova  Scotia  Act. 

5000.  I  notice  the  Nova  Scotia  Act.  is  not 
very  definite,  is  it ;  the  phrase  is  that  money 
shall  be  forfeited  by  whichever  side  does  not 
submit  to  the  award  ? — And  paid  to  the  other 
side. 

5001.  But  they  do  not  define  what  is  meant 
by  not  submitting  to  the  award  ? — I  fancy  I 
understand  what  it  means.  Supposing  the 
court  gives  a  decision,  and  immediately  after- 
wards one  party  or  the  other  says,  "  I  will  not 
"  be  bound  by  it,"  then  they  would  forfeit  their 
money. 

.5002.  But  to  take  the  objection  you  yourself 
have  raised,  supposing  that  an  award  is  given 
that  men  are  to  go  to  work  at  5s.  Qd.,  whereas 
they  have  demanded  6s.,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  good  number  of  the  men  do  not  turn  up,  but 
give  various  excuses,  without  saying  that  they 
reject  the  award,  what  are  you  to  do  ? — There 
would  be  great  difiiculty  no  donht.  I  do  not  see 
how  penalties  can  be  very  well  applied,  unless 
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the  Trades  Unions  on  the  one  side  and  the  em- 
ployers on  the  other  would  say, "  We  wish  a 
penalty."  Of  course  there  is  always  the 
difficulty,  as  regards  the  men  ;  who  are  to  be 
the  paymasters. 

5003.  But  that  would  apply  only  to  members 
of  the  Unions  ? — Only  to  the  Unions,  I  think. 
I  do  not  think  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes 
is  ripe  enough  for  that  to  be  carried  out  very 
much. 

5004.  Have  you  thought  of  one  rather  mild 
form  of  compulsion,  that  when  an  award  has 
been  given  under  the  conditions  you  have  just 
mentioned,  then  it  should  be  illegal  to  picket 
against  employment  in  the  firms  offering  the 
terms  agreed  on  as  settled  by  the  award.  At 
present  of  course  picketing  is  not  illegal  without 
intmiidation.  Have  you  thought  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  say  that  when  an  award  had  been 
given,  then  picketing  against  men  taking  work 
on  the  terms  fixed  by  it  should  be  illegal  even 
without  intimidation  ? — I  have  not  given  atten- 
tion to  that,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bale. 

5005.  Even  such  picketing  as  under  other 
circumstances  the  law  would  tolerate? — Of 
course  that  would  be  a  penalty  which  could  be 
adopted ;  I  think  there  would  be  great  opposi- 
tion to  that  on  the  part  of  the  woi'king  men. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5006.  Even  after  they  had  invited  the  award  ? 
— I  cannot  say  ;  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
consideration. 

5007.  The  Act  of  1872  has  fallen  flat,  has  it 
not,  partly  because  there  was  nothing  in  truth  to 
set  it  in  operation  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there 
are  very  good  points  in  that  Act. 

5008.  You  think  that  if  there  were  local 
arbitration  and  conciliation  boards  formed  for 
broader  problems,  then  people  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  them  for  these  minor,  and  so  to  speak 
personal  questions,  such  as  they  go  to  the  Con- 
seils  des  Frud'hommes  for  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5009.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  for  a  big  question 
of  arbitration  should  be  the  same  as  for  these 
personal  questions,  these  so  to  speak  petty 
questions  with  which  the  Conseils  deal  ? — Under 
our  system  we  have  a  conciliation  board  which 
is  largely  representative.  We  constitute  so  to 
speak  a  fresh  court  almost  for  every  case.  If  it 
is  arbitration,  we  pick  out  men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

5010.  The  persons  who  give  their  time  to  this 
work  abroad  are  generally  paid  salaries  for  their 
work,  are  they  not,  and  their  time  is  not  generally 
very  important  ? — Do  you  mean  the  Conseils 
des  Frud'homines  ? 

5011.  Ye.s  ? — I  think  the  workmen  are  paid. 
I  am  not  quite  certain;  I  do  not  think  the 
employers  are.  I  think  the  employers  in  these 
courts  are  persons  of  influence. 

5012.  Do  you  think  they  get  persons  of 
influence  to  spend  their  time  on  these  detail 
cases  — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 
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5013.  Persons  of  the  same  class  as  you  want 
for  the  broader  questions  ? — I  think  so.  They 
sit  as  a  regular  court  of  justice  in  connexion 
with  their  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  an  appeal 
lies  from  their  decisions  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce. 

5014.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  sit 
on  those  are  really  people  of  any  importance  ? — 
I  think  so,  as  masters  in  their  particular  trades. 

5015.  You  said  it  would  be  easier  to  go  before 
such  a  court  than  before  a  magistrate;  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  ? — I  think  the  fees  are 
very  much  less. 

5016.  Is  not  the  point  rather  that  the  modes 
of  procedure  would  be  much  simpler,  and  that 
the  forms  of  law  would  not  be  always  observed 
where  the  forms  were  not  specially  applicable  1 
— I  think  the  men  have  confidence  in  a  tribunal 
of  that  kind,  of  which  one-half  of  the  judges, 
so  to  speak,  are  men  of  their  own  order. 

5017.  It  would  proceed  rather  by  common- 
sense  than  by  the  formal  methods  of  a  court  of 
law  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5018.  And  they  would  get  through  the  busi- 
ness really  quicker  ? — Yes. 

5019.  They  would  get  to  the  bottom  quicker  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  may  mention  a  case  which  occurred 
to  me  a  great  many  years  ago.  I  had  a  dispute 
with  a  workman  in  France.  It  was  when  I  was 
quite  a  young  man,  but  I  remember  it  distinctly. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  what  the  engagement 
had  been  for  his  wages.  I  took  over  an  esta- 
blishment, and  this  man  had  been  employed  by 
my  predecessor,  and  I  was  rather  mistaken  as  to 
what  the  terms  of  his  wages  were.  Instead  of 
suing  me  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  man  cited 
me  before  the  Conseils  des  P'rud'hom/mes.  It 
was  all  settled  in  about  five  minutes,  and  the 
fees  were  very  small  indeed — something  like 
5  francs,  I  think. 

6020.  One  other  point.  What  we  have  heard 
both  from  you  and  other  witnesses,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  with  regard  to  arbitration,  has  looked 
at  the  difficulty  that  may  arise  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  ia  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  employer  and  employed  ;  but  has  the  London 
Board  of  Conciliation  considered  the  bearing  of 
these  disputes  on  third  parties  ? — Yes,  decidedly ; 
you  will  find  that  in  these  papers  which  I  have  put 
m.  We  did  consider  very  seriously  what  an  awful 
calamity,  for  instance,  the  dockers'  strike  was, 
and  you  will  find  in  the  article  which  I  wrote  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  "  [see  Appeoidix  LXXV.) 
that  I  expressly  stated  that  those  who  really  had 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  original  dispute 
were  sometimes  the  greatest  sufierers.  Mer- 
chants could  not  get  ships  unloaded  ;  they  could 
not  get  their  goods  delivered  from  the  docks ; 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  was  at  a 
standstill,  and  very  great,  and  in  some  cases 
very  permanent  injury  was  done  to  the  trade  in 
the  Port  of  London. 

5021-2.  I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned 
to-day  any  specific  method  for  giving  a  locus 
standi  to  third  parties  when  they  are  really 
interested  m  such  struggles  ?  —  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could.     It  is  a  question  of  a  dispute 
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after  all.  Kit  is  a  question  of  wages,  it  is  a 
dispute  which  each  party  has  a  right  to  raise. 
Undoubtedly  the  employer,  has  a  right  to  say, 
"  I  will  not  engage  any  workman  except  at  a 
certain  rate."  Undoubtedly  the  workman  has  a 
right  to  say  "  I  will  not  work  except  at  a  certain 
rate."  They  do  incidentally  in  their  disputes  cause 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  other  parties,  but  that 
is  a  reason  for  trying  any  method  like  this,  and 
for  working  very  energetically  at  the  means  of 
preventing  this  mischief,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  introduce  third  parties  into  the 
disputes. 

5023.  You  do  not  think  it  practicable  to 
give  third  parties,  say,  for  instance,  the  town 
councils  or  trade  councils,  in  places  where  the 
general  industry  is  much  aiFected  by  a  particular 
strike,  power  to  invoke  what  I  call  a  court  of 
mediation,  that  is,  a  public  inquiry  in  which 
people  should  give  evidence  on  oath  so  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  might  be  brought  more 
to  settle  the  dispute,  even  though  neither  the 
employers  nor  the  employed  were  inclined  to 
take  the  initiative  themselves? — I  do  not  see 
that  much  good  would  result  from  that ;  whereas 
if  you  have  these  conciliation  boards  established 
in  all  the  great  centres  of  industry,  the  very  fact 
of  either  party  to  a  dispute  refusing  to  go  before 
that  board,  or  refusing  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion, does  so  far  place  them  in  the  position  of 
appearing  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  or  trade,  and  so  forth.  They  refuse 
arbitration,  and  they  refuse  conciliation. 

5024.  But  you  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of 
the  great  railway  strike,  Avith  which  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  very  closely 
connected,  there  was  a  very  strong  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  matter  not  being  one  which 
exclusively  concerned,  or  nearly  exclusively 
concerned,  the  two  parties,  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  power  of  invoking  public  inquiry  into 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  ? — A  sort  of 
inquest. 

5025.  Well,  a prcB  mortem,  inquest?— I  do  not 
know ;  it  might  be  useful  in  some  extreme 
cases.  I  do  not  see  that  you  would  get  much 
further. 

5026.  Do  you  not  think  in  that  case,  having 
regard  to  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
pubhc  to  get  to  know  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  felt  that  they 
had  heard  only  ex  parte  statements  on  either  side, 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  a 
statement  on  oath  before  a  public  court  ? — I 
think  you  would  get  all  the  good  that  you  will 
get  out  of  such  an  inquest  by  the  establishment 
and  encouragement  of  these  boards  of  con- 
ciliation. 

5027.  Then  that  leads  to  another  question. 
In  the  case  of  a  strike  of  that  kind  not  localised 
in  any  one  particular  place,  but  spreading  over 
a  large  area,  no  one  of  these  courts  which  you 
have  spoken  of,  and  which  I  think  have  been 
local,  might  feel  that  the  struggle  was  within 
its  jurisdiction  ? — ^I  think  that  these  conciliation 
boards,  for  instance,  established  in  connexion 
with  chambers  of  commerce,  will  give  a  tribunal 
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in  almost  all  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  I  think  there 
a<re  certain  industries  which  probably  might  not 
always  be  disposed  to  resort  to  them.  Where 
an  industry  of  a  common  character  spreads  over 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  railway 
interests,  for  instance,  or  such  as  a  mining- 
interest,  or  even  great  ironworks  spreading  over 
a  great  district,  I  think  probably  you  would 
find  it  would  be  better  to  keep  up  conciliation 
boards  connected  with  those  very  trades  alone, 
in  the  cases  of  very  large  trades  like  that. 

5028.  Do  you  not  think  that  besides  local 
arbitration  and  conciliation  boards  there  is 
wanted  some  central  board  for  labour  difficulties 
which  spread  over  a  large  area  ? — I  think  in 
those  cases  you  had  better  have  such  boards  as 
there  are,  for  instance,  in  the  colliery  districts. 
They  fail  at  times,  but  they  have  done  an 
immense  deal  of  good.  The  conciliation  boards 
in  the  colliery  districts  have  sometimes  gone  on 
for  years  and  years,  and  prevented  disputes  at  all. 

5029.  And  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
central  arbitration  board  ? — I  do  not  quite  see 
my  way  to  one.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  good 
you  would  get  from  it. 

5030.  I  mean  a  State  Central  Arbitration 
Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

5031.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  usefully 
interfere  in  labour  disputes  otherwise  than  by 
giving  legal  recognition,  and,  perhaps, .  legal 
powers  to  such  bodies  as  the  London  Concilia- 
tion Board  ? — I  think,  having  in  view  the  very 
many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
State  at  difterent  times  to  6x  rates  of  labour 
and  conditions  of  labour,  and  the  almost  invari- 
able—  T  may  say  the  invariable — failure  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  these  Acts, 
the  Government  would  do  very  much  better  to 
recognise  boards  voluntarily  constituted,  and  to 
o-ive  them  certain  additional  powers  rather  than 
by  seeking  to  constitute  courts  of  its  own. 

5032.  If  the  State  were  to  constitute  a  court 
of  its  own,  do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that 
might  be  to  discourage  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  organisations  ?  —  I  think  that  it 
would,  decidedly.  The  voluntary  movement  is 
taking  a  great  extension,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  earnest  men  who  are  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  labour  to  it ;  but  I  think  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  it  wants  a  little  encourage- 
ment, and,  I  think,  if  some  recognition  by  the 
State  were  accorded  to  these  boards,  after 
examination  of  their  rules,  after  a  thorough 
examination  as  to  their  methods  of  procedure, 
and  so  forth,  it  would  add  to  their  usefulness 
extremely,  and  a  good  deal  to  their  prestige.  I 
think  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Trades 
Unions  are  willing  to  adopt  a  movement,  which 
after  all  in  London  was  first  inaugurated  by 
employers,  is  a  very  striking  feature  indeed, 
because   this   movement   was  first   of  all  com- 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
menced  by  employers  of  labour,  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  ;  but  so  many  of  the  Trades 
Unions  have  federated  themselves  with  it  when- 
ever they  have  seen  that  the  system  was  abso- 
lutely impartial,  and  absolutely  fair  as  regards 
representation,  that  I  think  myself  tliat  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign,  and  I  think  the  State  would 
do  well  to  consider  how  far  it  could  further 
encourage  such  movements  as  that 

Mr.  PlimsoU. 

5033.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  quasi 
sanction  for  which  you  applied  wouM  bo  liable 
to  impair  the  influence  ai.d  authority  of  your 
voluntary  organisation  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5034.  As  making  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  worker  against  it  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  application  to  these  boards  would 
be  still  voluntary  on  their  part.  I  think  the 
working  classes,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  subject,  are  quite 
willing  to  see  some  State  recognition  applied  to 
these  boards ;  a  good  many  of  them  are  actually 
asking  for  State  boards  being  appointed.  With 
that  I  do  not  agree. 

5035.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  case,  that  they  are  willing,  of 
course,  but  my  question  suggested  to  you 
whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  worker 
would  be  apt  to  regard  these  volimtary  organisa- 
tions which  now  do  so  much  good,  although  not 
all  the  good  j^ou  would  like,  with  some  sus- 
picion, as  being  a  sort  of  machinery  or  institution 
favourable  to  the  employers  rather  than  to 
themselves  ? — As  regards  the  London  Concilia- 
tion Board  we  always  discuss  these  matters 
before  they  are  brought  forward  publicly,  and  the 
very  points  which  have  been  raised  by  me  to  day 
were  discussed  on  our  Board,  and  the  working 
men  delegates  all  agreed  that  what  we  were 
asking  for  was  reasonable  sud  useful.  I  mean 
we  have  taken  opportunities  of  testing  their 
feeling  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

5036.  What  provision  is  made  in  the  ease  of 
an  equal  vote  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitiation  for  reference  to  an  umpire  ? — The 
Board  itself  would  have  to  appoint  an  umpire. 

5037.  But  seeing  that  they  are  equally 
divided  on  the  question  in  dispute  they  may  be 
also  equally  divided  as  to  the  appointment  of 
an  umpire ;  how  do  you  proceed  in  that  case  ? — 
Singularly  enough,  as  I  said  before,  the  case  has 
never  yet  occurred,  but  undoubtedly  provision 
will  have  to  be  made  for  that.  I  think  that  in 
most  cases  the  Board  would,  perhaps,  give  a 
casting  vote  to  the  chairman.  I  mean  to  say 
they  would  agree  to  do  so. 

5038.  My  question  rather  was  whether  you 
had  already  provided  for  it  or  not?  — No,  there 
is  no  actual  provision.  I  think,  perhaps,  in  the 
event  of  legislation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  such  provision. 


[The  Witness's  notes  for  proposed  evidence  containing  some  minor  points  not  thoroughly  brought  out  in  this  evidence  will  bo 
dealt  with  in  drawing  up  the  Summary  of  the  Evidence  in  this  Volume. — G.  D.] 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  Bale. 

5039.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Observance  Society  of  London '?— When 
these  returns  were  secured  I  was  secretary.  I 
am  no  longer  secretary  ;  I  am  a  vice-president 
only  now. 

5040.  You  have  prepared,  specially  for  the 
information  of  this  Commission,  certain  tables 
showing  the  proportion  of  Sunday  labour  in 
various  branches  of  Indus  trj"-  embraced,  as  you 
believe,  in  the  investigation  of  this  Commission, 
and  in  particular  exhibiting  the  variations  in 
the  amount  of  Sunday  labour  in  factories  of  the 
same  character  and  size? — That  is  so. 

.5041.  Of  course  this  will  form  part  of  our  official 
records  (see  Appendix  LXXXIIL),  and,  I  believe, 
copies  are  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mission now  present,  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  take  it  from  you  verbally.  What  I  think 
woidd  be  most  convenient  would  be  to  ask  you 
what  inferences  you  would  desire  us  to  draw  from 
these  returns? — It  appears  to  me  from  these 
returns  that  there  exists  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  variation  in  the  work  done  on  Sunday 
in  various  branches  of  industry.  It  is  clear  that 
in  a  great  many  works  the  Sunday  work  is 
reduced  to  a  very  low  minimum.  1  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  many  cases  it  is  reduced  now 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  but  in  works  of 
the  .same  kind,  taking  the  same  raw  materials, 
putting  them  through  the  same  processe-',  tmd 
sending  the  same  results  to  market,  there  are 
found  degrees  of  work  very  much  above  that 
minimun).  In  some  cases  the  work  is  1  per 
cent. ;  in  woi'ks  of  a  similar  kind  employing 
somewhat  about  the  same  number  of  men  it  is 
much  more. 

5042.  Excuse  me  one  moment,  the  per-centage 
to  which  you  have  just  referred  and  the  per- 
centages to  which  you  may  have  occasion  pro- 
bably to  refer,  express  the  relationship  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  on  Sunday  to  the 
average  number  of  men  emploj'ed  on  any  one 
week-day? — That  is  so.  Sometimes  the  diffe- 
rence will  be  as  great  as  from  1  per  cent,  to  18 
or  19  per  cent,  of  the  week-day  work  carried  on 
on  the  Sunday. 

5043.  The  question  of  tlie  number  of  hours 
on  Sunday  and  on  the  week-day  does  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  per-centage  ? — Not  in  cer- 
tain columns.  Indeed  it  does  not  enter  into 
any  of  the  returns  as  given  here  in  figures,  but 
in  some  of  the  returns  made  they  include  that 
consideration  of  the  time  worked.  In  some  of 
the  returns  it  appears  to  me  that  eight  men  at 
work  foi-  twelve  hours,  say,  are  reckoned  as  eight 
men,  but  if  eight  men  are  employed  only  for 
four  hours  they  are  put  down  in  the  returns 
occasionally  as  two  men,  or  the  proper  propor- 
tion. In  the  tables  that  element  is  not  con- 
sidered. Then  there  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  this  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
work  done  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Some  of  it  is 
forced  by  the  determination  of  the  workmen  to 
have  work  on  Sunday.  For  that  they  have 
given  various  reasons  to  me  when  I  have  gone 
about    to    the    manufactories    throughout    the 


Mr.  Dale. — continued. 

country.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  the  desire  to 
get  the  higher  wage  which  is  given  for  work 
done  on  Sunday ;  sometimes  it  results,  as  the 
men  themselves  have  told  me  at  two  or  three 
places,  from  a  determination  to  get  their  rest 
day  when  the  public-houses  are  open  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  not  to  get  their  rest  day  when 
thev  can  be  enjoying  themselves  in  the  public- 
house  only  for  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  day. 
They  have  not  hesitated  in  certain  places  to  give 
me  that  reason.  Then  it  appears  to  me  that' a 
good  deal  of  this  work  above  the  minimum 
arises  from  inconsiderateness,  from  a  want  of 
energy  in  adopting  the  best  means  to  diminish 
labour.  It  occurred  to  me  in  one  day  to  go  to 
three  gas  manufactories  in  the  west  of  England. 
At  one  I  found  that  where  they  rested  from 
carbonising  12  hours  on  the  Sunday  they  made 
up  their  fires  every  two  hours.  At  another  of 
the  works  where  they  rested  12  hours  from 
carbonising  they  made  up  the  heats  three  times 
during  the  12  hours;  but  when  I  came  to  the 
gasworks  at  Hereford,  the  engineer  there  told 
me  that  he  only  touched  the  fires  once  during 
the  1 2  hours.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
better  methods  adopted  in  the  one  works  had 
been  introduced  into  the  other  (wo  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  whatever  for  the  fires 
being  attended  to  three  times  during  the  12 
hours,  or  six  times  during  the  12  hours.  There  . 
are  methods  which  minimise  the  labour.  Where 
they  are  adopted  there  is  very  little  necessary 
work  on  the  Sunday  in  a  good  many  of  (he 
manufactories  ;  'where  they  are  neglected  there 
arises  a  kind  of  convenience  in  eir.ploying  more 
labour  on  the  Sunday,  and  in  employing  that 
labour  more  severely,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that 
there  should  be  a  general  consideration  through- 
out the  country  whether  there  be  not  methods 
already  in  operation  which  might  be  more  gene- 
rally adopted  which  would  remove  entiiely  the 
plea  of  necessity  for  all  work  above  the  minimum, 
and  which  as  they  came  into  general  operation 
would  reduce  the  work  all  round  to  a  very  low 
extent  indeed.  It  appears  to  me  too  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  work  above  the  minimum  is 
done  needlessly  upon  mere  theories  of  the 
managers  who  direct  the  operations  of  the 
works.  I  may  refer  to  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete gas-houses  in  England,  the  most  re- 
cently erected  and  most  perfect  in  all  its 
arrangements — those  at  Leicester.  The  work 
there  in  carbonising  on  the  Sunday  is  precisely 
the  same  as  it  is  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
There  are  three  shifts,  and  the  work  goes  on 
continually  night  and  day,  week-day  and  Sun- 
day. The  yard  work  is  not  done  on  Sunday ; 
that  is,  all  the  work  of  engineers  and  all  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  distribution  of  gas 
through  the  town,  all  that  ceases  on  Sunday. 
The  carbonising  work  is  precisely  the  same 
week-days  and  Sundays,  and  the  reason  which 
the  engineer  gave  me  for  carrying  on  the  work 
without  any  cessation  on  Sunday  was  that  he 
thought  it  good  for  the  men  that  they  should 
not  he  entirely  thrust  out  of  their  usual  work 
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and    be  loitering  abput   with   nothing  to   do* 
That  seems  to  me  a  very  insufficient  reason.     If 
the  work  could  be  done  without — and  certainly 
it  could  be  done  without  there,  for  their  appli- 
ances are    as   perfect   as   any   throughout  the 
country — the  theoretical  views  of  the  engineer 
who  manages  the  whole  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be 
permitted  to  lead  on  to   this  work,  which  he 
himself   confesses   to    be   needless.     Those   are 
some   of    the   points    that   I   should    be    very 
thankful  to  have  embodied,  if  it  might  be,  some 
day  in  the  actual   report   of   this  Commission. 
Another  is  this,   the  payment  of  extra  wages 
for  work  done  on  the  Lord's  Day.     That  is  a 
temptation  to  greedy  men ;  it  is  a  temptation  to 
men  who  are  living  without  thrift,  and  who  find 
themselves  living  all  their  life  long  from  hand 
to  mouth.     It  is  a  temptation,  of  course,  to  get 
two  or  three  wages,  in  some  cases  four  or  tive 
wages,  for  work  done  on  the  Sunday.     But  I 
do  not  think  that  that  influences  the  average  of 
work  in  the  country  very  much,   because  the 
more   tempting  the    Sunday   work   is    to    the 
worker,   the   less   profitable   it   will  be   to  the 
employer.     The  more  the  man  gets  for  his  work 
done  on    Sunday,  the  less  proHt  will  the  em- 
ployer  get  out   of    that   work  done,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  a  comparison  of  some 
3,000    returns,   that   those   two   considerations 
about  balance  one  another ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  no  extra  wage  were,  paid  for  work  done  on 
Sunday,  the  amount  of  work,  done  on  Sunday 
throughout   the    country  would    not    be   veiy 
much   altered  from  what  it  now  is.     There  is 
this  temptation  te   Sunday  work,  and  it  fome- 
times    leads — as    I    learn    from    these    various 
returns — ^to  t'Omewhafc  dangerous  consequence". 
I  may  mention  that  at  Liverpool,  in  the  great 
gasworks  there,  the  manager  told  me  that  he 
had  had   extreme   difficulty   in   getting  rid  of 
Sunday  work,  and  that  the  men  were  so  deter- 
mined to  have  it — certain  sections  of  the  men — 
that  they  permitted  ties  running  through  the 
great  banks   of  the   retorts   and  binding   them 
together  to  get  into  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
did  not  report  that  till  late  in  the  week,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  determination  among  the  men,  a  certain 
number  of   them,   to   get  Sunday  work,   even 
though  in  getting  it  they  were  risking  the  very 
safety  of  "the  works,  and  that  he  had  only  been 
able  to   overcome   that  tendency   to   increased 
Sunday  work  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
under  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  inves- 
tigations  were  made  at  the   proper  time,  and 
that  reports  as  to  all   weak  ties  needing  to  be 
looked  to  and    needing   to  be  changed  should 
reach  him  at  a  fair  time  during  the  week.     It  is 
very    painful    that    men   should    come    under 
influences   which   lead    them    so   earnestly    to 
desire  the   additional  wage  for  Sunday  work, 
that  they  would  even  endanger  the  property  of 
their   employers   to    secure   that.      The    other 
matter  that  I  mentioned — the  desire  of  the  men 
to  have  larger  freedom  for  drinking  on  Monday 
than  they  could  get  for  drinking  on  Sunday  if 
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they  rested  on  Sunday — has  been  brought  before 
mo  in  two  or  three  places,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  exceedingly  painful  and  an  exceedingly 
mournful  element  in  the  matter.     Whether  any- 
thing can   be  done  in  the  general  progress  of 
education  among  these  men,  the  general  inculca- 
tion of  principles  that  would  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  intense  love  of  drink  and  their  deter- 
mination  to    have     unbounded   liberty  for  it, 
whether  anything    beyond   the   inculcation   of 
general   principles   and   the   general   lifting   of 
them  up  could  be  done,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  think  that  employers  should  never  give  way 
to  them,  that  they  should  never  yield  when  the 
yielding  means  the  indulgence  in  a  ruinous  vice, 
destructive    to   the   men,   destructive   to   their 
families,  and  utterly  injurious  to  society.    Some 
of  these  cases  of  Sunday  work  appear  to  me  to 
be  brought  about,  jmlging  from  the  returns,  from 
the  economising  of  the  labour  of  an  insufficient 
number  of  workmen.     What  leads  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  low  number  of  workmen  to  do  a  large 
degree  of  work  I  have  not  discovered.    I  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  there  are  places  in  which 
the  hands  employed  are  much  too  few  to  make 
it  possible  to  give  to  them  a  fair  amount  of 
Sunday  rest.     Then  there  are  manufactures,  I 
am  quite  sure,  where  the  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  on  the  operations  without    an    adequate 
supply  of  plant.     That  comes  out  I  think  very 
specially   in   gas  works.     One   hears  the    plea 
constantly  ;  "  Oh,  if  we  had  more  retorts,  if  we 
"  had  more  gasholding  room,  we  should  be  able 
"  to  make  all  our  gas   in   the  six    days   of  the 
"  week,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  at  all 
"  for  Sunday  work."   It  seems  to  me  that  corpora- 
tions, firms,  and  companies  ought  not  to  try  that 
experiment  of  doing  an  amount  of  work  which 
is  really  beyond  the  power  of  their  plant    to 
effect    without    calling  upon  that   plant  to  be 
employed  thoroughly  seven  days  in  the  week. 
That  point  has  come  up  in  a  great  many  places, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  altogether  in  the 
long  run  a  non-economical    thing  to  carry  on 
work  in  this  way.    Another  reason  is  sometimes 
given    for    certain  branches    of     work    on  the 
Sunday,  that  it   enables   them   to  supply  at   a 
lower  cost  to  the  public  that  which  they  are 
producing.    This  is  sometimes  pleaded  for  carry- 
ing  on   gaswork    during   the  24  hours,  or  18 
hours,  or  12  hours  of  the  Lord's  Day.    It  is  quite 
true,  I  take  it,  that  gas  may  be  pioduced  some- 
what more  cheaply  by  making  it  seven  days  in 
the  week  than  by  making  it  six  days  in  the 
week.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of  damage  to 
the  plant  by  letting  down  heats.     There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  lOss,  but  I  have  it  upon  the 
authority  of  one,  whose  judgment  I  think  would 
hardly  be  questioned  in  this  room,  that  if  all 
Sunday  carbonising  were  to  cease  entirely,  the 
additional  cost  to  the  public  would  reach  from 
three  farthings  to  five  farthings  per   thousand 
feet  of  gas. 

5044.  Would  you  propose  to  give  your  autho- 
rity ? — I  am  referring  you  to  a  gentleman 
present,  Mr.  Livesey. 


*  In  a  letter  (dated  December  9th,  1892),  enclosing  a  corrected  proof  of  this  evidence,  the  Witness  urged  the  necessity  of  the  addition 

f  the  following  note :  "  The  Witness  desires  to  correct  this  statement.    The  description  of  the  works  and  of  the  amount  of  Sunday 

«  labour  applies  to  Leicester  at  the  date  of  Witness's  visit ;  but  he  has  confused  the  works  with  some  other  as  to  the  engineer's 

«  reason.  It  was  not  that  gentleman  who  gave  the  reason  here  attributed  to  him."   This  also  applies  to  questions  .5056-60. — G.  D. 
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Mr.'  lAvesey. 

'  ^04?.  Wheu  did  I  say  tot  ?— You  said  that 
abpnti,  two  or  three  years  ago.. 

5046.  I  do  not  remember  saying  it.  I  dare- 
say I  did  ? — You  said  from  thre^  farthings  to  five 
farthings  per  thousand  feet.  It  appears  to  me 
that  that  degree  of  economy,  of  cheapness  to  the 
consumer,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Sunday  work  which  is  carried  on,  even  if  it 
were  more  than  that,  even  if  It  amounted  to  Sd. 
or  4d  per  thousand  feet,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  not  warrant  the  entailing  of  a  good  deal  of 
Sunday  work  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5047.  Did  your  statement  mean  from  three 
farthings  to  five  farthings  per  thousand  feet  upon 
all  that  might  be  made  in  the  year,  or  upon  the 
quantity  that  might  have  been  made  on  the 
Sunday  ? — ^Upon  the  whole  produce  of  the  work, 
upon  the  whole  consumption. 

Mr.  Livesey, 

5048.  Then  I  might  say  it  is  over  the  mark, 
it  would  not  cost  that  T  am  quite  certain,  When 
I  made  that  statement — I  do  not  remember  it  — 
it  was  an  outside  statement ;  it  would  not  cost 
three  farthings  a  thousand  feet  on  the  whole  of 
the  gas,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  not? — That 
being  the  case,  it  conf?titutes  nothing  like  an 
excuse  for  the  Sunday  work  that  the  thing  can 
be  supplied  to  the  public  at  that  reduced  price. 
With  reference  to  the  tables  in  this  pamphlet  I 
should  like  to  say  that  they  represent  truly  the 
condition  of  things  for  the  works  represented  in 
them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  at  all  repre- 
sent the  worst  features  of  the  case.  I  sent  out 
]  0,600  forms  of  inquiry,  of  which  7,000  secured 
no  reply  at  all.  Now  I  think,  that  among  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  who  have  not  replied 
you  wiU  probably  have  very  much  worse  cases 
than  those  which  are  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet, so  that  the  remarkably  low  average 
of  2'59  per  cent.,  which  is  the  average  of 
2,200  returns,  the  average  of  the  Sunday  work 
to  the  week-day  work,  I  take  it  that  that 
average  must  be  considered  at  aU  events  below 
the  actual  average  for  the  whole  country.  These 
tables  do  not  represent  a  very  bad  condition 
of  things,  but  I  think  that  they  represent  the 
most  favourable  side  of  the  matter  and  that 
those  who  work  carelessly,  those  who  are 
employing  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of  work 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  are  just  the  persons  v/ho 
would  not  fill  up  the  returns  and  send  them 
in.  But  with  reference  to  the  2,200  firms  in  17 
branches  of  industry,  to  which  these  tables  refer, 
they  are,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  a  true  and 
honest  account  of  the  work  done  on  the  week- 
day and  on  the  Sunday.  It  has  been  laid  before 
me  very  strongly  in  some  works  that  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  various 
departments  of  industry  is  indeed  very  small  if 
there  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  not  to  have  it  done.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  returns  which  were  sent 
in  to  us  from  the  great  firm  of  Hawthorne, 
shipbuilders  and  engineers  of  Newcastle.  They 
were  so  very  remarkable  that  I  went  down  to 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

Newcastle  in  order  that  1  might  I;iave  the 
advantage  of  talking  them  over  with  the  gentle-, 
men  who  had  sent  them.  They  have  ^two- 
enormous  works  and  they  employ  altogether 
more  than  3,000  men.  In  their  returns  they 
said  that  no  work  was  done  on  the  Lord's  Day 
that  the  whole  attendance  was  one  watchman, 
in  their  shipbuilding  yard,  and  one  watchnian 
in  their  engineering  yard.  I  put  it  tp.  thepi 
how  it  was  possible  to  get  rid  .absolutely  of 
work  on  the,  Lord's. Day  in  the  great  enterprise 
which  they  carry  on  there,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  good  many  of  their  men  for 
Sunday  work,  but  that  they  had  always  met  it 
by  saying  that  it  should  not  be.  "The  men 
represented  to  them,  tl)at  non-fettling-up  on  the 
Sunday  sometimes  made  it  inipossible  to  carry 
on  work  on  the  Monday  or  even  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  that  they  felt  it  was  unfair  that  Sunday 
work  should  be  avoided  at  the  loss  to  them  of 
an  occasional  day's  work  in  the  week.  That 
was  met  by  the  manager  saying  to  them;  "  I 
"  have  never  knowp  you  men  want  a  few 
"  pounds  for  the  Doncaster  week,  and  I  have  ne  v  er 
"  known  you  want  a  few  pounds  for  the  New- 
"  castle  week ;  twice  in  the  year  it  is  with' 
'■  exceeding  difficulty  that  we  can  get  any  of  you 
"  to  wiirk  at  all  from  Monday  to  the  following 
"  Saturday  on  those  two  great  race  occasions. 
"  We  do  not  therefore,  think,  that  you^  can  ple£(,d 
"  the  necessity  for  work  going  on  from  Monday 
"  morning  till  Saturday  night,  every  week  all 
"  the  year  round,  when  it  has  to  be  secured  at 
"  the  expense  of  employing  a  good  deal  of  work 
"  on  Sunday  for  fettling-up."  He  then  told  me 
that  having  a  very  considerable  number  ,of  very^ 
steady  men,  he  always  used  those  two  weeks  in 
the  year,  the  Doncaster  week  and  the  New- 
castle race  week,  for  all  purposes  pf  genesral 
fettling  up,  and  that  in  addition  to  that,  by 
never  working  on  a  Sunday  he  occasionally  had 
to  stop  the  works — very  occasionally,  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  in  ,t}ie  year — on  the  Monday. 
But  that  keeping  to  these  points  and  having 
theui  presented  to  the  men  from  time  to  time 
whenever  they  come  on  deputation  he  had 
secured  that  work  had  entirely  ceased  in  both 
their  yards,  anci  that  a  watchman  for  each  was 
the  whole  of  the  work  done  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
I  should  be  very  thankful  if  there  were  more 
of  that  throughout .  the  country,  a  greater 
determination  to  get  rid  of  the  Sunday  work, 
to  start  from  the  point,  the  assumption  that 
Sunday  work  is  a  non-economical  thing,  a 
demoralising  thing,  a  hurtful  thing,  and  to 
attempt  Sunday  work  prily  in  cases  of  extr^eme 
necessity.  That  some  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
exist,  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  question, 
but  nearly  all  the  work  done  in  England  above 
the  minimum  arrived  at  by  the  best  firms  is 
needless  and  might  be  put  a  stop  to.     , 

Mr.  Dale. 

5049.  You  have  alluded  to  one  case  which 
I  should  think  was  an  exceptional  one  at 
Liverpool,  of  the  men  scheming  to  force  the 
employer  to  have  Sunday  work,  but  would,  you 
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Mr.  Dctie— continued. 

not  be  of  of)imon  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 

it  is  the   employer   who   initiates  the  Sunday 

work,  either  the  men  acquiescing  or  the  men 

being    obliged   to   acquiesce  1 — I   should   think 

that  ill  the  majority  of  cases  the  responsibility 

rests  upon  the  employers,  but  there  are  a  certain 

number  of   cases  like   that   to   which  I   have 

referred  at  Liverpool  where  the  employers  are 

overborne  by  the  determination  of  the  men  to 

have  the  Sunday  work.     I    do  not  know  that 

they  are  frequent,  bub  I  have  met  with  some 

very  sad  cases.     One — I  will  name  the  place,  it 

was  at  Stockton-on-Tees.     The  manager  of  the 

municipal  gasworks  there  was, a   great  friend 

of  Sunday  rest,  and  at  former  works  where  he 

had  been   he  had  reduced  Sunday  work  to  a 

very  low  minimum.     I  was  rather  suprised  to 

find  that,  when  I  visited  him  at  Stockton,  a 

very  large  ambunt  of  work  was  done  on  the 

Sunday.     He  told  me  that  he  had  endeavoured 

to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  reduce  the  work, 

but  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  beaten  by  the 

men ;  that  they  had  got  up  cliques  and  coteries ; 

that  'hey  had  secured  the   election  on  to  the 

Town  Council  of  one  or  two  men  who  had  been 

elected   for  the  purpose  of  worrying  him  into 

yeilding  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  that 

the  determination  of  the  men  employed  was  so 

great  that  finally  he  had  to  yield,  and  a  great 

deal   of   work   was   goings  on   there  which  he 

utterly  abhorred,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 

stop,  which  ought  to  be  stopped,  but  which  he 

was  unable  to  stop. 

5050.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  referring., 
specifically  to  Sunday  work  ? — Sunday  work. ..,, 
50.51.  i)i  course  it  might  be  the  case  that  the 
men  employed,  at  the  gasworks  had,  with  a 
view  to  some  modification  in  the  conditions  of 
service,  exercised  their  municipal  franchise  in  a 
particular  manner,  not  necessarily  in  order  to 
bring  about  Sunday  work,  but  to  bring  about 
something  else? — I,  judge  from  the  statements 
of  the  engineer,  and  from  the  statements  made 
to  me  by  the  men  themselves,  when  I  went 
down  into  the  yard  afterwards,  that  that  was 
the  one  bone  of  contention— iie  earnestly 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  Sunday  work,  they  very 
determined  to  continue  it.  That  other  ques- 
tions might  have  been  associated  with  it  I  cannot 
si,y,  they  did  not  come  before  me,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer,  or  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

5052.  Would  your  inquiries  into  the  cause  of 
Sunday  work  not  go  to  show  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  men  were  either  cheerfully 
acquiescent,  or  reluctantly  acquiescent,  and  that 
the  employer  decided  that  his  ;busines5  required 
it,  whetlier  oo.rrectl,y  or  nqt  is  an9%ec,  matter  ? 
In  other  words,. thjat  the  employer  is  the  person 
who  regulates  the  hours  of  labour  in  his  estals' 
Hshment,  and  that  upon  him  rests  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  amount  of  Sunday  vvork  that 
mav  be  going  on  ? — 1  think  sd.     ' 

5053.  You  have  given  us  in  fact  an  illustra,: 
tion  in  the  case  of  Hawthorne  and  Company,  in 
wliich  the  employer  was  able  to  enforce  a  cer- 
tain decided  view  of  his  own  as  to  the  avoidance 
of  Sunday  work  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

5054.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoiir  memory 
quite  serves  you  as  to  whether  the'Doncaster  week 
would  exercise  any  influence  upon  an  estab- 
lishment in  Newcastle.  I  should  have  rather, 
doubted  it? — I  should  think  that  in  the  very 
large,  majoiity  of  cases  the  responsibility  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  employer  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  Sunday  work  is  d'one^  grumblingly  by  men 
who  do  not  like  to  do  it.  but  who  .would 
probably  lose  their  Employment  if  they  did  not 
do  it,  and  that  there  are  other  men  yHo  do  it 
cheerfully,  because  of  the  larger  wa^'e.  Where 
the  work  is  the  result  of  a  bad  disposition  and 
combination  among  the  workmen,  where  that  is 
the  case  I  should  not  take  that  as  at  all  the 
average  of  things ;  they  are  exceptional  cases, 
but  they  do  exist. 

5055.  That  Liverpool  case,  I  think,  must  have 
been  exceptional,  because  iron  ties  do  not  wear 
out  every  week.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you 
saw  the  engineer  when  that  had  just  happened, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  that 
as  a  general  illustration  ? — The  returns  of  ties 
needing  care,  or  needing  to  be  removed,  were 
made  every  week  to  the  engineer,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  this  one  officer  to  give  his  attention 
particularly  to  that,  and  to  make  his  returns 
every  week.  My  impression  is  that  in  enom3,ous 
work,  such  as  they  have  at  Liverpool,  some 
would  need  attention  every  week — I  should 
think  so. 

505(5.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  impprtance 
as  it  would  not  employ  many  men.  Now  about 
the  Leicester  case,*  I  am  rather  afraid  that  what 
you  have  stated  about  the  engineer  there  pjiay 
give  a  wrong  impression,  that  he  is  careless 
abput  his  men.  You  said  he  made  the  reina,rk 
that  it  was  better  for  thern  to  work  qi].  Sunday 
—in  effect  to  keep  them  occupied  ?— It  is  an 
exhibition  of  his  care  for  them  from  his  point  of 
view,  not  of  carelessness.  /.\[. 

5057.  I  happen  to  know  that  his  relatiop. 
with  his  men  is  of  a  very  satisfactory  character ; 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  determination  or  the 
reason  why  they  work  on  Sundays  is  due  to  the 
corporation  or  municipality  insisting  on  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  woulc^  be  expensive  , not  to 
work  ;  that  it  is  rather  due  to  the  municipality 
than  to  the  manager  ?^My  only  knowledge  is 
from  the  manager  himself.,  '  - 
.  5058.  And  he  made  that  easu^V  remark  ?-p-He 
made  that,  remark  as  accounting  for  the,  '€av- 
bonising  work  on  the  Sunday  in  his  works  beiijg 
precisely  what  it  was  on  other  days  in  the 
week.  ,         ,,';,  ,,,,..  -M ,  '. 

505,9.  I  should  iiike  it  as  a  casual  rejnai'ki 
and  not  as  the  real  reason.  The  Leicestei-' Qor- 
poration  own  the  gasworks,  do  they  not  ?-^ 
Yes. 

5060.  The  ordering  of  Sunday  work,  or  the 
cessation  of  it  would  rest  .with  the  cornMittee 
and  not  so  much  with  the  manage^, ,  I  think, 
would  it  not  ? — I  shoul(|  have,  thought  it  would 
have  rested  almpgt  entirely  with  the  manager  in 
the  position  which  he  occupies.* 


*  Sei  foot-note  on  p.  34.5. 
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Mr.  Dale. 

5061.  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  feel  that 
you  have  dealt  with  all  the  points  that  you 
desire  to  bring  under  our  notice  ?- — I  think  I 
have  mentioned  all  that  I  particularly  desire 
to  get  on  record,  as  the  document  itself  is  to 
appear  as  a  return  (see  Appendix  LXXXIII.J. 

Mr.  Tait. 

5062.  You  have  given  some  cases  of  the  men 
where  they  have  indicated  to  tlieir  employers 
the  desirability  of  their  working  on  Sundays. 
You  did  not  give  any  cases  where  employers 
had  forced  their  men  to  work  upon  Sundays ; 
are  there  any  of  those  coming  within  your 
knowledge  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  mention 
any  case  which  has  come  under  my  riotice  where 
there  had  been  anything  like  enforcing  work  on 
the  part  of  the  employers.  It  has  not  reached 
me  in  the  way  of  complaint. 

5063.  Not  by  the  men  ? — Not  by  the  men. 

5064.  You  came  across  all  classes  of  work- 
men and  working  women,  I  presume,  on  this 
subject  in  your  various  observations  ? — In  the 
17  industries  which  are  tabulated  here,  yes. 

5065.  What  is  their  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  working  on  Sundays  ? — That  it  is  alto- 
gether undesirable. 

5066.  You  think  the  majority  of  the  workers 
are  against  Sunday  labour  ? — Judging  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  trade  unions,  when  men 
get  together,  speak  over  it  and  formulate  their 
views,  I  should  say  that  a  very  large  majority, 
an  immense  majority,  are  opposed  to  Sunday 
work. 

5067.  One  case  you  gave  us  of  Hawthorne's 
people  where  there  were  only  two  men  engaged, 
I  think,  doing  Sunday  labour,  where  they  had 
about  3,000  men  employed  ? — I  would  correct 
the  numbers  employed  ?  On  page  29  of  the 
pamphlet  it  wafs  5,500  men,  not  3,000  odd. 

5068.  They  had  only  two  men  engaged  ? — 
Two  watchmen. 

5069.  I  think,  if  I  understood  you  aright, 
you  said  that  the  management  there  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  Sunday  labour,  in  fact  under 
no  conditions  would  have  it  ?  —  Altogether 
opposed  to  Sunday  labour,  and  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  it. 

5070.  Have  they  had  any  particular  cases 
before  them,  do  you  know,  that  really  necessi- 
tated Sunday  labour  ?  —  They  had  received 
deputations  from  the  men  asking  for  Sunday 
fettling-up. 

5071.  They  were  only  opposed  to  the  Sunday 
fettling-up  ;  supposing  anything  was  to  happen 
to  a  steamer,  or  anything  on  which  they  had  to 
make  any  repair,  say  that  a  crank-shaft  on  a 
marine  engine  .was  to  break  down  upon  a 
Thursday  or  a  Friday,  and  they  wanted  to  sail 
on  Monday,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
Hawthorne's  manager  ? — They  did  no  work. 

5072.  Therefore  they  would  not  do  that  work  ? 
— They  did  not  intimate  to  me  that  any  cir- 
cumstances of  such  absolute  necessity  had  arisen 
as  would  have  led  to  it. 

5073.  He  did  not  indicate,  supposing  they 
Were  to  arise,  how  he  would  act  ? — Theydid  not. 


Mr.  Trow. 

5074.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  in  connexion 
with  what  trades  and  what  districts  the  men 
worked  who  told  you  that  they  wanted  to  work 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  get  full  opportunities  of 
drinking  during  the  week  ?■ — I  mentioned  one — 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

5075.  The  men  (old  you  ?— The  men  told  me 
in  the  yard. 

5076.  In  connexion  with  what  ? — In  connexion 
with  my  visit  to  the  gasworks  to  discover  what 
amount  of  work  was  done  there  on  the  Sunday. 
The  engineer  having  told  me  what  he  thoucrht 
about  it,  said,  you  had  better  go  down  into  the 
yards  and  ask  the  men.  I  did  so,  and  that  was 
one  place  where  the  men  gave  that  reason  for 
prefetring  Sunday  work  and  resting  on  another 
day  in  the  week. 

5077.  You  mentioned  a  dispute  at  the  Stock- 
ton Gasworks.  Are  you  aware  that  the  dispute 
at  the  works  was  not  over  Sunday  work,  but 
over  the  manager  discharging  some  men  who 
were  connected  with  the  Society  ?— I  beg  your 
pardon. 

5078.  Are  you  aware  that  the  dispute  was 
not  over  Sunday  work,  but  owing  to  the  manager 
discharging  some  men  who  were  connected  with 
the  Gas  Stokers'  Union  at  Stockton  ? — I  learnt 
that  neither  from  the  engineer  nor  the  men. 
No  reference  was  made  to  that  by  either. 

5079.  But  you  referred  to  them  electing  men 
on  the  Town  Council  to  deal  with  that  question  ? 
—I  did. 

5080.  That  was  the  question  they  were  elected 
to  deal  with  and  not  with  Sunday  work  at 
Stockton  ? — That  did  not  come  before  me, 

5081.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  burning  of 
the  ties  at  Liverpool,  who  bums  the  ties  ? — Who 
bums  them  ? 

5082.  Yes  ?— The  heat  of  the  banks  gradually 
weakens  them  and  makes  them  unfit  lor  their 
purpose, 

5083.  And  the  stokers  are  responsible  for 
reporting  to  the  foreman  ?  —  There  is  now  a 
particular  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  notice 
of  the  condition  of  the  ties  in  all  parts  of  the 
work.  Till  tha.t  special  officer  was  appointed 
it  must  have  been  been  the  duty  of  somebody, 
I  do  not  know  who,  to  report,  but  the  rej;orts 
were  made  deliberately  late  in  the  week  so  that 
there  might  be  work  done  on  the  Sunday. 

5084.  Do  you  know  who  repairs  the  ties  ? — 
Who  repairs  them. 

5085.  Yes  1  —The  various  ironmongers  and 
mechanics  connected  with  the  works. 

5086.  The  smiths  ? — Yes,  the  smiths. 

5087.  And  in  all  probability  the  stokeis  who 
had  burnt  the  ties  would  be  deprived  of  the 
\vork  on  Sunday  because  of  the  repairing  of  the 
ties  ? — Because  of  the- 

5088.  Because  of  having  to  repair  the  ties. 
The  smiths  would  get  the  work  but  the  stokers 
who  were  responsible  would  lose  their  work  ou 
Sunday  ?— While  the  ties  were  being  repaired 
there  would  be  no  work  going  on  in  that  par- 
ticular bank,  yes. 

5089.  Therefore  the  men  who  burnt  the  ties 
got    nothing  by  burning  them   bat  lost   their 
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Mr.  Trow — continued. 

Sunday  work,  and  the  smith  outside  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  firing  of  the  retorts,  got 
the  work  on  Sunday  ? — I  have  not  said  that 
there  was  any  deUbeiate  burning  or  destruction 
of  ties.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  that  should 
appear  for  I  did  not  say  it.  Nobody  destroys 
the  ties,  but  they  perish  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  being  continually  subjected  to  great  heat. 

6090.  But  the  man  who  failed  to  report  early 
enough  would  not  benefit  by  the  Sunday  work 
in  repairing  the  ties  ? — If  he  were  a  stoker  he 
gains  nothing  in  the  way  of  Sunday  work  by 
not  reporting,  but  if  it  be  not  his  duty  to  report 
but  the  duty  of  a  smith,  then  he,  by  postponing 
the  repairs,  might  get  Sunday  work. 

5091.  But  if  the  stoker  wanted  work  on 
Simday,  would  he  not  watch  after  ties  and  see 
that  the  report  was  given  in  in  time  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

5092.  I  see  you  have  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  here  ? — I  have  on  page  25. 

5093.  None  of  the  manufacture  is  carried  on 
'  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  on  the  Sunday  ? — In 

the  iron  and  wteel  manufacture  ? 

5094.  Yes  ?— The  table  does  not  shew  that. 
The  table  shows  that  a  certain  proportion  is 
done. 

.5095.  Not  of  manufacture  ? — In  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  stsel  ? 

5096.  In  the  repairs  1 — In  the  manufacture. 
The  table  sliows  that  9  per  cent,  of  the  week- 
day work  is  done  on  Sunday. 

5097.  9  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed 
are  engaged  on  Sunday  in  doing  repairs  which 
are  necesswry  to  allow  the  remaining  portion  to 
work  on  Monday  ? — They  are  employed  in  other 
things  than  that. 

5098.  Will  you  tell  me  a  single  work  where 
they  are  employed  in  manufacture  on  Sunday 
or  on  anything  but  repairs  ? — It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  fill  up  blast  furnaces  on  Sundaj'^ 
which  is  entirely  a  matter  of  manufacture  and 
not  of  repair. 

5099.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  steel 
trade  nor  the  finished  iron  trade ;  and  as  you 
have  ODly  some  34,242  as  the  number  employed, 
that  does  not  include  the  number  employed  in 
the  finishing  department,  leaving  out  the  pig-iroa 
trade  ? — This  is  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

5100.  Are  you  aware  that  about  7  per  cent. 
out  of  the  9  per  cent,  whom  you  have  got  down 
for  working  on  Sunday  not  only  do  not  receive 
anything  for  the  work  done  on  Sunday  but  have 
to  pay  something  out  of  their  pocket ''. — I  do  not 
understand  your  question 

5101.  You  have  9  per  tent,  here? — 9  i  er 
cent. 

5102.  7  per  cent,  of  those  go  in  on  the 
Sunday  and  receive  nothing  ? — ^I  never  heard 
of  it. 

.5103.  You  should  be  more  careful  in  your 
inquiries.  They  are  working  by  the  tonnage 
rate  whieh  covers  all  that  is  done  on  the  Sunday, 
and  it  is  not  work  on  the  Sunday  but  fettling 
on  the  Sunday  ;  you  referred  to  fettling  for 
which  these  men  get  nothing;  and  it  is  not  a 


Mr.  Trow — continued. 

work  of  choice  there,  but  a  work  oi  compulsion, 
because  unless  they  do  it  the  work  stands  over 
the  Monday  ? — I  think  I  have  been  very  careful 
in  my  inquiries,  and  I  know  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  this  9  per  cent,  is  employed  in  direct 
manufacture  and  not  in  fettling-up. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5104.  Are  blast  furnaces  included  in  that 
column  designated  of  iron  and  steel  trade  1 — 
Iron  and  steel  manufacture  ? 

5105.  Yes,  but  does  that  column  on  page  7, 
iron  and  steel,  include  blast  furnaces  ? — Iron  and 
steel  manufacture— -iron  and  steel  includes  all 
the  work  of  blast-furnaces  and  all  the  work  of 
conversion. 

Mr.  Trow. 

5106.  But  in  the  converting  department 
there  is  no  manufacture  going  on  on  Sundays  ? 
■ — I  believe  there  is.  I  believe  that  there  are 
works  where  the  puddling  goes  on  on  the  Lord's 
Day. 

5107.  Will  you  give  us  a  work — give  us  a 
certain  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  a 
puddler  ever  works  on  the  Sunday,  or  a  mill- 
man — there  are  only  two  branches  ? — Messrs. 
Whitwell's  work  at  Stockton. 

5108.  It  never  worked  on  a  Sunday  since  it 
was  erected  ? — The  works  have  never  worked  ? 

5109.  Not  at  puddling  ?— Mr.  Whitwell  him- 
self told  me  not  so  long  ago — a  few  months  ago 
— that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  work  done 
than  he  thought  necessary,  but  he  said  that  he 
was  unable  to  restrain  and  do  away  with  it. 

5110.  Puddling  ? — I  will  not  say  that  he  said 
puddling. 

5111.  I  state  most  unhesitatingly  that  there 
never  was  a  puddler  at  work  on  a  Sunday  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  this  century  at  least ; 
nor  a  mill  ? — "  Nor  a  mill " — I  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

5112.  There  is  only  puddling  and  mill  left 
after  you  leave  the  blast  furnaces  ? — I  would 
presume  that  the  greater  proportion  of  this 
work  is  in  the  blast  furnaces.  I  know  that  a 
considerable  proportion  is  in  the  blast  furnaces. 

5113-4.  Then  instead  of  9  per  cent.,  you  should 
have  put  90  per  cent,  down,  for  the  blast- 
furnace men  work  continually,  the  same  as  the 
Leicester  gas  men  ? 

Mr.  Bale. 

I  suppose  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Take 
Messrs.  Whitwell's  works,  and  assuming  Messrs. 
Whitwell  to  have  made  a  return  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  fiiiures  on  page  7,  under  iron  and 
steel,  as  the  return  of  Whitwell  and  Company's 
works,  that  would  include  the  whole  of  the  men 
employed  in  all  the  processes,  including  those 
employed  in  blast  furnaces  as  well  as  those  of 
the  finishing  mills.  Those  returned  as  working 
on  Sunday  would  be  only  those  employed  in  the 
blast  furnaces,  or  possibly  to  some  small  extent 
those  who  were  employed  in  repairing  and 
getting  ready,  and  therefore  you  see  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  employed  on  the  Sunday  would 
be  very  small  in  the  establishment. 
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Mr.  Trow. 

It  would  be  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  men 
employed  by  Messrs.  Whitwell. 

Mr.  Dale. 

All  I  point  out  is,  that  these  statistics  do  not 
divide  the  processes  up  and  give  the  number 
working  in  each  process,  and  the  number  em- 
ployed on  Sunday.  You  lump  together  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  only  one  of  those  processes  probably 
engages  any  of  its  members  on  a  Sunday,  hence 
the  figures  being  what  you  are  criticising  just 


now. 


Mr.  Tj'ow. 


Yes,  but  about  30  per  cent,  of  Messrs.  Whit- 
well's  men  are  employed  in  blast  furnaces 
on  Sunday,  if  you  take  the  whole  of  them.  (To 
the  witness.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  iron  and 
steel  workers  of  the  North  have  brought  this 
subject  of  the  dispensing  with  Sunday  labour 
before  arbitrators  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

5115.  And  are  you  aware  that  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle,  who  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent arbitrators,  decided  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  to  dis- 
pense with  Sunday  labour  ? — To  dispense  with 
it  altogether  ? 

5116.  Yes  ? — That  I  perfectly  agree  with. 

5117.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  then  that  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  there  is  not  a  man 
employed  on  Sunday  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  ? — I  should  accept  that.  But  I  should 
set  over  against  it  Mr.  Whitwell's  statement 
to  myself. 

5118.  I  will  say  more,  that  Mr.  Whitwell 
himself  does  not  employ  a  man  more  than  is 
necessary  on  Sunday  ?— ^He  mourns  that  he  does 
— he  did  to  me,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Bale. 

I  think  to  some  extent  the  discrepancy 
between  you  is  this,  that  Dr.  Grittou  includes  in 
the  heading,  "  Iron  and  steel,"  blast  furnaces  as 
well  as  puddling  furnaces  and  i-olling  mills. 


Yes. 


Mr.  Trow. 


Mr.  Bale. 


Whereas  you  more  particularly  are  concerned 
to  point  out  that  in  puddling  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  only  those  men  are  employed  on 
Sunday  whose  labour  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  general  body  of  the  men  may  start  work 
on  the  Monday.     Was  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Trou: 

Yes,  but  it  is  a  small  per-centagc;  which  are 
employed  on  Sunday  if  you  take  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bale. 

Yes,  of  course.  You  see  that  the  small  per- 
centage arises  from  Dr.  Gritton  not  having 
sub-divided  the  statistics  into  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  forges  and  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  number  of 


Mr.  i)&^e— cofflsitinued. 

men  employed  in  the  bias* :  furnaces.  If  i  the 
per-centage  employed  oh  the  Sunday. was  the 
per-centage  of  blast-furnace  men  employed  on 
that  day  in  relation  to  the  number  employed  on 
a  week-day,  it  would  be  much  too  small,  but  if 
it  is  the  number  of  blast-furnace  men  in  relation, 
not  to,  the  number  of  blast-furnace  men  emn 
ployed  on  week-days,  bub  to  ;the  number  -of 
blast-furnace  men  employed  on  week  days  plus 
the  forge  men  and  others,  you  then  -would  .  draw 
it  down  to  these  dimensions. 

Witness. 
May  I  say  that  the  9  per  cent,  does  not  repre- 
sent the   work  in  any  .particular  manufactory 
anywhere.     It   is   the   average   in    112    worljs 
employing  34,242  men. 

Mr.  Baiei' 

Then  may  not  the  matter  be  comphcated  in 
this  way,  that  these  returns  may  be  built  up  of 
a  number  of  firms  some  of  whonji  had  blp,st 
furnaces  and  some  of  whom  had  none  at  all,  and 
some  of  whom  had  only  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  Trow. 

Really  dividing  it  into  two  heads,  it  would  be 
about  20  per  cent,  on  one  account  and  4  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Bale. 

You  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Ahrahavi. 

5119.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the 
Bessemer  steelworks  at  Landore  commenced 
working  on  Sunday  ? — I  do  not. 

5120.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that'the 
men  struck  for  several  Weeks  against  being 
compelled  to  work  on  Sunday  ? — Yes,  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  that. 

5121.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  copper 
trade  and  .smelting  works  ?— I  know  something 
of  them  at  Landore.  .  ; 

5122.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
employment  that  the  men  should  work  on 
Sunday  there  ?— At  the  present  time  ? 

5123.  Yes,  at  certain  processes  in  that  works  ? 
— I  do  not. 

5124.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  if  a  man 
refused  to  repair  his  furnace  on  Sundav  he 
would  not  be  wanted  on  Monday  ? — I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  he  would  not  be  wanted,  on  the 
Monday.  ^  I  have  known  instances  of  that. 

5125.  So  that,  as  a  rule,  the  desire  to  work 
on  Sunday  does  not  come  from  the  employes  1— 
As  a  rule.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think 
the  responsibility  for  it  and  the  desire  for  it  is 
on  the  part  of  the  employers— as  a  rule,  that  is. 
But  that  does  not  exclude  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances  where  the  men  are  in  fault. 

5126.  As  to  the  figures  about, coitton,  do  yoa 
want  the  Commission  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  cotton  manufacturing  carrifed  on  on  Sunday  ? 
— The  tables  show  that  there  is  of  Sunday  work 
0  •  17  per  cent,  in  the  returns  as  made  to  us 
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Mr.  Abro/ham — continued. 

5127.  But  could  you  inform  us  at  what  they 
are  employed  on  Sunday  ?— They  are  chiefly 
employed  on  the  Sunday  evening  in  getting  up 
heats,  chiefly  that ;  but  a  certain  'pr6^ortion' 
are  employed  in  fettling-up  and  repairs. 

5128.  Is  there  any  manufacturing  of  cotton  in 
any  shape  or  form  carried  on  on  Sunday  ? — For 
the  actual  processes  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  ? 

.  5129.  Yes;  weaving  and  so  forth  ?— Through- 
out Great  Britain  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  one. 

5130. -Then  it  is  confined  to  the  necessary 
work  on  Sunday  in  order  that  the  work  of 
Monday  may  be  carried  on  ? — I  should  elimi- 
nate the  word  "necessary,"  because  I  know 
firms  where  it  is  absolutely  prohibited — all 
work  of  fettling-up  and  repairing  on  Sunday  is 
prohibited. 

'5131.  But  my  impression  was  this,  that 
would  show  that  Sunday  work  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  work  should  be  proceeded  with 
on  the  Monday  ? — Certainly  not,  in  every  case. 
Work  up  till  midnight  on  the  Saturday  and 
work  from  midnight  till  the  opening  of  the  mills 
on  Monday  morning  does  in  cases  obviate  alto- 
gether either  cessation  of  work  on  Monday  or 
work  from  midnight  on  Saturday  till  midnight 
on  Sunday. 

5132.  Th&n  you  do  not  c  .re  much  if  they  work 
up  till  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  and  commence 
work  at  1 2  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  if  they  do 
not  work  in  the  intervening  hours? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.  I  think  that  excessive 
night  labour  anyhow,  or  any  day  in  the  week,  if 
it  be  needless  at  all  or  not  absolutely  necessary, 
is  an  evil.  But  in  preparing  these  tables  and  in 
making  these  investigations  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  with  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  Day.  They 
profess  to  be  tables  showing  the  proportion  of 
Sunday  labour  to  the  week-day  labour. 

5133.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
this  ;  if  a  man  works  on  Sunday  can  he  recover 
wages  by  law  ? — By  law  ?  I  should  say  he 
cannot  recover  wages  because  the  work  itself  is 
contrary  to  law  ;  but  I  have  never  known  a 
case  in  which  it  has  coaie  into  the  courts  or 
been  decided, 

5134.  Then  where  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
work  without  Sunday  labour  it  is  your  opinion 
that  it  should  be  done  away  with  ! — It  should 
be  done  away  with  absolutely. 

Mr.  Trow. 
May  I  simply  state  that  that  point  has  been 
decided  by  law  in  Middles  borough.  There  a  man 
sued  for  his  wages  and  included  Sunday  labour, 
and  the  judge  non-suited  him  because  it  was 
illegal,  it  being  work  on  Sunday. 


Professor  Marshall. 

5135.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  think  it  is 
better  that  people  should  work  till  12  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  Saturday  and  get  up  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  Sunday  night  to  be<^in  to  work  than  that 
they  should  do  a  few  hours  ot  work  on  Sunday  in 
cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  is  necessary  ? — 
I  do  not  hesibate  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  do  the  work  at  night  than  to  do  it 
during  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Mr.  Oerald  Balfour. 

6136.  You  consider  all  Sunday  work  above 
the  minimum  arrived  at  by  the  best  firms 
unnecessary  1 — Unnecessary. 

5137.  Have  you  any  practical  proposal  to  lay 
before  the  Commission  by  which  that  unneces- 
sary work  could  be  got  rid  of? — I  desiderate 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  that  all  work  above  the  minimum 
should  be  got  rid  of.  If  your  question  means, 
am  I  prepared  to  show  how  it  can  be  got  rid  of, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  direct  and  simple 
iinswer.  It  may  be  got  rid  of  by  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  or  men,  or  both 
combined,  by  a  stem  starting  from  the  assump- 
tion that  all  Sunday  work  ought  to  be  done 
away  with,  unless  an  absolute  necessity  can  be 
pleaded  for  it. 

5138.  You  do  not  .see  your  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  any  legislative  enactment '? — I  should 
have  no  more  hope  of  further  legislative  action 
than  I  have  from  existing  statutes,  which 'forbid 
the  work,  but  which  statutes  are  largely  broken 
and  despised. 

Mr.  Bale. 

5139.  Would  you  just  turn  to  page  8  and  also 
page  18  of  your  tables.  On  page  8,  on  the  third 
line,  of  249  men  the  per  centage  is  '10,  and  on  page 
18  it  is  put  as  249  men,  proportion  -17.  I  dare 
say  there  is  an  explanation,  but  I  do  not  see  quite 
v^hat  it  is,  which  wi]l  explain  the  discrepancy  ? 
^I  am  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  account 
for  that  difference.  In  one  case  it  is  '10,  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  ■17.* 

5140.  But  it  may  be  that  the  249  in  the  one 
case  forms  a  per-centage  of  one  number,  and  in 
the  other  case  it  forms  a  per-cenlage  of  another 
number.  However,  it  is  not  of  very  great  im 
portance  ? — I  would  like  to  say  that  in  putting 
this  document  into  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
for  use,  there  are  three  or  four  minute  correc- 
tions in  numbers  which  I  have  made  in  this  copy. 

5141.  That  is  the  copy  which  you  will  kindly 
pass  to  the  secretary '( — Yes  (handing  the  same 
to  Mr.  Drage  ;  see  Appendix  LXXXIII.). 


*  This  error  has  been  corrected  in  Appendix  LXXXIII. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Robert  Walker  called  and  examined. 
Mr.  Dale.  Mr.  Dale — continued. 


5142.  You  are  the  organising  agent  of  the 
Traders'  Defence  Association  of  Scotland  ? — I  am. 

5143.  And  you  appear  here  to  give  evidence 
oil  behalf  of  that  body  ? — I  do. 


5144.  You  ask,  according  to  the  letters  that 
have  been  addressed  by  you  to  the  secretary,  to 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  giving  evidence 
rebutting   certain   evidence    which    was    given 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

before  this  Commission  on  the  25th  and  26th 
October  ? — That  is  so. 

•5145.  Have  you  got  a  print  of  the  evidence 
before  you  which  you  desire  to  comment  on  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

5146.  I  think  it  would  be  most  convenient  if 
you  would  turn  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
evidence  so  given  which  you  desire  to  rebut  ? — 
Very  good. 

5147.  Before  doing  so,  perhaps  you  would 
just  tell  us  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the 
Traders'  Defence  Association  of  Scotland.  Of 
whom  is  it  composed  ? — It  is  composed  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants  in  every  trade,  and 
also  of  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour. 

5148.  What  are  its  objects  ? — Its  objects  are 
to  inform  the  public  by  lectures,  pamphlets,  &c., 
in  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  co-operative 
and  civil  service  stores  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  ;  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  bring 
before  the  Legislature  the  unjust  burden  which 
traders  have  to  bear  in  comparison  with  those 
stores  in  reference  to  income-tax,  &c. ;  to  en- 
courage traders  to  abolish  credit  and  adopt  the 
cash  system  of  business,  and  other  matters. 

5149.  How  many  members  does  it  possess  ? — 
We  have  members  in  over  120  towns  in  Scot- 
land. 

5150.  When  was  it  called  into  existence? — 
About  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  have  not  the 
exact  date  with  me. 

5151.  Where  are  its  head-quarters  ?— Our 
head-quarters  are  at  Glasgow.  Our  secretary's 
office  is  at  67,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

5152.  Would  you  now  turn  to  the  first 
evidence  upon  which  you  desire  to  comment. 
Is  that  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell  ? — 
It  is  the  evidence  of  the  different  gentlemen  who 
were  representing  the  co-operative  bodies,  and 
it  is  in  a  sense  a  little  mixed  up  in  regard  to  the 
different  clauses,  because  both  of  the  gentlemen 
who  represented  the  two  Wholesale  Societies 
were  giving  evidence  dealing  witli  the  same 
points,  so  that  in  each  of  the  clauses  in  the 
summary  of  our  evidence,  of  which  you  have 
copies,  reference  is  made  to  what  has  been  said 
by  both  of  those  gentlemen. 

5153.  Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be  moie 
convenient  if  you  would  simply  direct  our 
attention  to  question  and  answer,  number  so  and 
so,  and  state  to  us  in  what  respect  you  think 
the  answer  is  inaccurate  ? — I  have  put  it  in  this 
way,  that  in  regard  to  each  of  those  clauses  in  the 
summary  of  our  evidence,  I  have  marked  down 
the  number  of  the  questions  and  answers  of  the 
co-operative  representative?;  which  refer  to  what 
lias  been  said. 

5154.  That  will  do  what  I  am  suggesting  ? — 
I  think  I  can  do  that  as  I  go  along,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  turning  up  the  e.xact 
answer  in  the  evidence  of  the  co-operators.  I 
may  be  allowed  first  of  all  to  state  as  regards 
the  general  object  o'f  our  Association  that  we 
have  no  objections  whatever  to  the  true  principle 
of  co-operation.  The  objection  of  our  Association 
ii  the  present  delusive  dividend -giving  system 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  co-operative  societies, 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

and  which  is  doing  so  much  harm  to  the  trade 
of  the  country  without  giving  any  compensating 
benefit.  The  co-operative  leaders  themselves 
define  their  movement  as  doing  for  themselves 
what  they  have  hitherto  paid  others  for 
doing  for  them,  but  it  really  means  that  they 
are  going  to  be  their  own  grocers,  and 
,  bakers,  and  shoemakers,  but  the  grocers 
and  bakers  and  shoemakers  who  hitherto  have 
employed  them  are  still  to  supply  them  with 
employment  and  wages,  so  that  rhey  may  have 
the  money  to  spend  in  purchasing  goods  from 
the  co-operative  stores,  and  in  supporting  their 
co-operative  productive  ^^  orks. 

5155.  That  is  hardly  rebutting  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  us  ? — But  it 
leads  up  to  the  remainder  of  the  evidence  we 
have  to  give.  Then  another  object  that  we 
miglit  bring  in  is  this,  and  this  is  wiiere  the 
evidence  deals  very  considerably  with  the 
labour  question.  This  system  of  co-operation  is 
not  self-supporting ;  it  exists  solely  and  entirely 
by  private  enterprise • 

Professcir  Marshall. 

5156.  What  is  the  number  of  the  question  to 
which  you  refer  ? — I  am  referring  in  the  mean- 
time to  the  general  tendency  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  co-operative  representatives. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5157.  You  see  co-operative  witnesses  have 
come  here  and  made  before  us  certain  state- 
ments tending  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
CO  operative  societies,  more  especially  amongst 
workmen,  tends  to  improve  their  position,  and 
to  liarmonise  their  relationsliips  with  fheir 
employers  ? — To  which  we  give  a  general 
denial. 

5158.  Of  course  the  general  body  of  private 
traders  may  have  competing  interests  with  those 
of  the  co-operators  which  we  have  no  concern 
with.  We  are  not  inquiring  into  that.  As  I 
understand  you  desire  on  behalf  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  rebut  <ertain  statements  made  by  tlie 
co-operative  witnesses  which  you  think  you  can 
show  us  to  be  incorrect  or  to  need  qualification  ? 
— In  that  case  the  first  definite  statement  that 
I  would  refer  to  is  on  the  question  of  income- 
tax,  which  was  brought  up  several  times  by  the 
co-operatois.  Thej'  objected  to  income-tax 
be'ng  imposed  upon  them.  These  co-operative 
societies,  although  registers  1  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  are  not 
friendly  societies,  but  simply  associations 
trading  for  profit,  and  as  such  should  be  subject 
to  like  taxation  with  the  general  body  of  the 
traders.  Not  being  friendly  societies,  they 
have  been  in  more  ways  than  one  exempted 
from  the  burdens  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
other  traders. 

5159.  Can  you  mention  the  Act  of  Parliament 
under  which  co-operative  societies  are  exempt 
from  income-tax  ? — They  are  not  exempt  from 
income-tax  under  any  particular  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  are  exempt  in  this  way.  Under 
the  law  as  it  at  present  exists,  the  Government 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

could  tax  those  co-operative  societies,  but  first 
of  all  the  Government  would  have  the  initial 
expense    of   the    collection    of   the   income-tax 
from  those  societies,  and  when  that  was  done,  as 
the   vast   majority   of    the   members   of    those 
societies  belong  to  the  working  classes  and  are 
in  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  the  Co  operative 
Central  Board  would  take  very  good  care  that 
the  whole,  or  at  all  events  a  great  majority  of 
them,  applied  for  a  rebate,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  Government,  after  having  been  at 
the  initial  cost  of  collection  of  the  income-tax, 
would  have  to  pay  it  back   again   in  an  infinite 
variety  of  small  sums,  and  that  would  have  to 
be  done  at  an  expense,  the   result  being  that  if 
they  were  interfering    with  these    societies  as 
regards    income-tax  there  would  be    a    serious 
loss  to  the  revenue.     Now,  as  you  will  find  from 
the  copy  of  the  Bill  that  we  have  printed  on 
page  4  ot  our  summary,  the  idea  that  we  have 
is  this,  that  doing  5O,OOO,000L  of  the  trade  of 
the  country,  as  these  co- operative  societies  are 
doing,  they  should  bear  a  burden  proportionate 
to  the  50,000,000/.  of  trade   which  they  do  for 
the    maintenance    of     the    State.       They    are 
abstracting  that  50,000,000/.  of  trade  from  the 
private    traders    of    the    country,    and    on    the 
reduced  trade    the  private  traders  are  paying 
their  income-tax.     As  it  at  present  stands  the 
private  traders  will  still   continue  to  pay  all  the 
taxation,  and  we  submit  that  the  easiest  way, 
and  the  simplest  way,  out  of  the  difiiculty  would 
be  by  adopting  that  draft  Bill  (which  of  course 
we  do  not  mean   to  introduce  into  Parliament 
and  we  cannot,  because   dealing  with  financial 
matters   it    could    only    be    introduced    by   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  but  in  that   Bill 
we  submit  that  each  society  should  be  treated 
as  a  unit  for  the  collection  of  the  income-tax 
without    rebate  to   any  individual  member    or 
shareholder  thereof.     (Copy  of  Draft  Bill  handed 
in  ;  see  Appendix  LXXXIV.) 

5160.  Now  let  us  pause  at  that  point.  Sup- 
posing an  ordinary  limited  liability  manufac- 
turing company  to  consist  exclusively  of  persons 
whose  income  from  all  sources  is  such  as  to 
exempt  them  from  income-tax,  then  that  ordinary 
manufacturing  company  would  pay  income-tax 
upon  its  profits,  but  every  member  of  it  would 
be  able  to  recover  from  the  income-tax  autho- 
nty  the  income-tax  that  was  attributable  to  his 
dividend  ?— As  the  law  at  present  stands  he  could. 

5161.  And  therefore  such  limited  liability 
company  not  being  a  co-operative  society  at  all, 
nut  constituted  in  that  manner  would,  in  fact, 
not  pay  income-tax  ? — Not  as  the  law  at  present 

stands.  .    . 

5162.  Then  do  you  propose  that  a  distinction 
snould  be  made,  and  that  if  instead  of  being  an 
ordinary  limited  liability  manufacturing  com- 
pany it  was  a  co-operative  society,  it  should 
pay  income-tax,  and  that  those  members  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  taxable  amount  should  not 
have  that  income-tax  recouped  to  them  ? — No, 
1  make  no  difierence ;  you  will  find  we  include 
limited  liability  companies,  and  joint  stock 
companies,  and  "all  co-operative  societies. 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

5163.  This  is  a  Bill  not  directed  solely  to  co- 
operative societies  ? — Not  at  all.  It  would  bo 
very  unjust  to  ask  that  measure  to  be  passed 
for  co-operative  societies  alone. 

5164.  Then  this  is  rather  an  income  tax  scheme 
— a  scheme  for  the  imptovement  of  the  inci- 
dence and  burden  of  the  income-tax  ? — That  Bill 
is  only  to  show  our  ideas  as  to  ta.>:ation.  We 
are  only  referring  to  it  as  regards  co-operative 
societies,  beca,use  it  had  been  said  that  if  you 
tax  theii-  incomes  it  would  be  taxing  the  poor 
man's  in  come. 

5165.  We  could  hardly  go  into  a  general 
income-tax  measure  ? — No ;  I  refer  to  it  entirely 
as  regards  co-operative  societies,  and  I  mention 
it  to  show  that  in  that  Bill  we  include  limited 
companies  as  well.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  examination,  but  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  taxation  of  the  co-operative  societies 
would  be  the  tixation  of  the  poor  man's  income, 
whereas  it  would  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  a 
man  makes  120/.  a  year,  wo  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  it  in  the  slightest,  but  if  he 
gets  5/.  or  10/.  dividend  out  of  the  co-operative 
societies,  we  say  that  as  that  is  gained  by  an 
interference  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
the  tax-paying  portion  of  the  trading  community, 
that  under  our  scheme  he  ought  to  bear  his 
proportion  of  the  income-tax  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  trader  does. 

5166.  Even  though  his  total  income  is  below 
the  taxable  amount  ? — Even  though  his  total 
income  is  below  the  amount :  but  leaving  his 
income  which  he  gains  from  daily  employment 
alone. 

5167.  Then  what  would  be  the  treatment,  in 
your  view,  of  the  shopkeeper  whose  income  did 
not  exceed  the  taxable  amount  ? — Then  his 
income,  not  exceeding  the  taxable  amount, 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
working  man's  income  not  exceeding  the  taxable 
amount. 

5168.  Then  the  member  of  the  co-operative 
society,  that  is  the  man  who  is  one  of  several 
associated  tradesmen,  is  to  have,  in  your  opinion, 
the  profit  derived  from  that  associated  trading 
taxed  ;  but  if  he  were  carrying  on,  as  a  small 
shopkeeper  on  his  own  account,  the  same  sort  of 
business  as  a  co-operative  trader,  his  profit  would, 
not  be  taxed  ? — If  under  150/.  a  year.  Our 
reason  is  that  it  is  apart  entirely  from  his  daily 
employment.  Were  he,  like  the  shopkeeper, 
engaged  from  morning  till  night  in  the  work  of 
distributing  the  goods  of  the  co-operative 
society  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  but  it 
is  what  might  be  termed  an  unearned  increment. 
It  is  apart  from  his  daily  employment  and 
labour,  and  is  gained  by  interference  with  the 
tax-paying  portion  of  the  trading  community. 

5169.  We  will  take  this  to  be  your  view  ;  but 
we  need  not  follow  it  further  ? — It  could  be 
done ;  the  Government  has  already  taken  a  step 
in  that  direction  within  the  last  two  years  by 
imposing  upon  co-operative  societies  the  use  of 
receipt  stamps,  which  formerly  they  did  not  use 
to  the  same  extent  as  private  traders.     There 
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Mr.  Dale — continued. 

would  be  a  danger  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country  from  the  spread  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

5170.  I  understand  j'ou  to  say  there  is  no 
law  under  which  profits  made  by  co-operative 
societies  and  paid  out  as  dividend  are  exempt 
from  income-tax  ? — There  is  no  law.  The 
Government  does  not  tax  them,  because  ulti- 
mately it  would  result  in  a  loss  by  them  having 
to  pay  back  the  sums  paid  for  income-tax. 

5171.  That  would  prove  that  they  were  not 
taxable  by  reason  of  the  dividends  which  are 
received  being  received  by  persons  whose  total 
income  did  not  amount  to  the  taxable  sum  ? — 
That  is  so. 

.5172.  Now  would  you  direct  our  attention  to 
any  particular  statement  that  was  made  before 
us,  and  which  you  wish  to  controvert  or  qualify  ? 
— Mr.  Mitchell,  iu  his  answer  to  question  144, 
referred  to  the  co-operative  societies  as  being  a 
public  benefit.  We  contend  that  that  is  not  the 
case,  that  that  is  not  true  ;  they  are  no  public 
benefit,  and  not  being  associations  for  public 
benefit  they  should  not  receive  any  special 
privilege  from  Parliament  such  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  have  last  year  in  the  way  of 
having  Parhamentary  powers  for  the  com- 
pidsory  acquisition  of  sites  for  co-operative 
buildings,  whether  those  buildings  were  for  sale 
or  not.  That  was  a  clause  which  they  wished 
to  get  into  the  Act  enabling  local  authorities  to 
purchase  land. 

5173.  He  says,  "  Our  existence  is  most  em- 
"  phatically  a  benefit  to  the  community,  and  if 
"  everybody  would  try  it  the  world  would  be 
"  better  off"  than  it  is  to-day  "  ? — Yes ;  but  we 
believe  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  community  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  but  that  instead  of  that  it  is  a 
harm,  not  only  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  stores,  but  it  is  a  serious  harm  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  It  is  destroying  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  them  already,  and  as  co-operation  spreads  it 
will  reduce  more  and  itiore  the  possibility  of 
even  the  members  of  the  co-operative  societies 
themselves  receiving  employment  and  wages. 
The  aim  of  co-operation,  as  they  make  it,  is  the 
extermination  of  all  private  enterprise,  retail, 
wholesale,  and  manufacturing. 

5174.  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons 
who,  through  their  spokesmen,  say  that  this 
system  is  an  advantage  to  them.  They  must  1  e 
able  to  judge  of  wht-reinhes  their  advantage  ?  — 
V/e  have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 

517-5.  I  thouglit  you  were  going  rather  to 
direct  our  attention  to  some  statemi^nts  made 
reflecting  upon  the  traders,  and  which  were 
unfair  ? — Very  unfair. 

5176.  But  we  haAe  not  come  to  that  yet  ? — 
No,  not  yet ;  but  I  wisli  to  state  that  the  aim 
of  co-operation,  as  openly  avowed  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, is  the  extermination  of  all  private 
enterprise,  ^etai],  wholesale,  and  manufacturing  ; 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  one  or  two 
sentences  from  answers  given  l)v  gentlemen 
beiore  the  Commission,  showing  that  that  is 
their  object.     I   refer   to   Mr.  Mitchell   in   his 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

answer  to  question  46.  He  said  their  object 
was  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer,  and  so  to 
avoid  the  middleman.  In  question  299  he  coa- 
templated  the  time  when  everybody  in  the 
country  would  be  members  of  co-operadve 
societies.  In  question  307  he  contemplated  a 
system  under  which  all  production  should  be 
carried  on  by  his  society.  In  answer  to 
question  309,  he  said  that  their  system  of 
co-operation  was  well  suited  to  universal  pro- 
duction; and  ill  answer  to  question  370  he  said' 
that  they  wanted  to  get  control  of  the  trade  of 
the  coiintrj'  and  so  on,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  followed 
with  several  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind. 

5177.  Then  you  do  not  like  that ;  that  is 
what  you  have  got  to  say  1 — It  is  not  exactly 
that  we  do  not  like  it.  We  are  not  here  in  our 
own  interests  alone.  We  consider  in  our  oppo- 
sition to  this  most  delusive  and  pernicious  system 
of  trading  that  we  are  acting  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  deluded  members  of  the  co- 
operative societies  themselves  as  we  are  acting 
in  our  own  interests.  We  feel  that  there  is 
a  very  serious  menace  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
in  the  continued  existence  of  this  co-operation, 
and  we  feel  that  the  workers  of  the  country  by 
bolstering  up  this  system  of  co- operation  are  doing 
a  very  great  harm  to  their  own  future,  and  to  the 
future  of  their  children  as  well ;  and  as  a  whole  I 
might  say  in  one  word  that  the  whole  system  of 
co-operation  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  sham 
and  a  delusion,  as  is  shown  by  the  ofiieials  of 
co-operation  themselves,  and  by  the  paid  advo- 
cates of  co-operation  and  other  officials.  Instead 
of  sticking  to  the  principle  of  co-operation  they 
send  their  children,  and  they  themselves  go  to 
private  enterprise  for  their  work  and  for  their 
wages.  As  soon  as  possible  they  either  start  for 
themselves  or  start  their  children  as  private 
traders  themselves,  and  yet  pose  upon  public 
platforms  as  being  in  favour  of  co-operation. 

5178.  In  distributive  co-operation  the  number 
of  persons  employed  must  be  very  small  ? — Ven* 
gmalJ  indeed. 

5179.  In  distributive  stores  there  could  not  be 
as  large  a  number  of  persons  employed  as  there 
are  customers  ? — Oertainly  not. 

5180.  Therefore  if  you  mean  that  the 
member  or  customer  of  the  co-operative  stores 
is  not  a  worker  in  it,  and  that  his  children;  are 
not  all  made  to  be  workers  in  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  could  not  be  ?— They  conld  not  be,  but  we 
submit  that  co-nperation  could  not  give  em- 
ployment to  its  members  and  that  it'  exists 
through  private  enterprise. 

5181.  Then  have  you  not  rather  to  bear  in 
mind  the  two  forms  of  co-operation,  distributive 
and  productive  ?— We  must  take  them  both 
together. 

5182.  Do  I  understand  you  to  think  that 
co-operation  is  a  delusion  because  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  members  and 
customers  of  co-operative  stores  are  not  workers 
in  them  ? — Not  because  of  that..  Where  we  say 
that  co-operation  is  a  delusion  is  this :  Mr.  Max- 
well stated  in  reply  to  one  question  here  that 
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the  parties  who  were  members  of  co- operative 
societies  save  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  by 
dealing  with  the  co-operative  stores  more  than 
they  would  if  they  were  dealing  with  private 
traders.     That  is  simply  an  untrue  statement. 

5183.  Just  go  back  to  the  other  statement. 
You  spoke  just  now  as  if  you  gave  as  evidence 
of  the  delusiveness  of  co-operative  stores  that 
the  members  of  the  distributive  co-operative 
stores  do  not  woi-k  at  it?— No,  excuse  me,  I 
referred  to  the  officials  of  co-operation  who 
posed  upon  public  platfoi-ms. 

5184.  But  the  officials  are  employed  at  it  and 
must  be  so  from  the  fact  of  their  being  called 
officials  ? — The  persons  I  referred  to  as  officials 
are  paid  advocates  of  co-operation  and  paid 
delegates  to  attend  meetings  and  other  officials, 
and  the  committee-rrien  of  the  stores  who  are 
all  or  nearly  all  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
I'eceiving  their  employment  and  wages  from 
priv^ate  enterprise. 

5185.  That  must  necessarily  be  so  ? — What  I 
wanted  to  show  was  that  while  they  preach  the 
principle  of  co- operation  they  do  not  believe  in 
it  themselves. 

5186.  But  they  believe  in  it  by  dealing  in  it 
at  their  distributive  stores  ? — We  find  pretty 
frequently  in  their  own  paper,  the  "  Co-operative 
News,"  statements  that  the  committee  men  are 
very  poor  purchasers,  and  that  shows  whether 
they  believe  in  the  principle  oF  co-operation. 

5187.  That  is  a  question  hardly  capable  of 
being  decided  here  ? — Now,  as  regards  labour, 
and  still  regarding  the  statement  I  made  that 
the  aim  of  cooperation  was  the  extermination 
of  all  private  trade,  that  would  be  a  serious 
matter  for  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the 
workers.  If  this  co-operative  iiiillenium,  asthey 
call  it,  this  universal  co-opei-ation,  were  arrived 
at,  the  result  would  be  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  works  which  at  present  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  people 
would  be  destroyed  without  co-operation  offering 
anything  in  its  place. 

5188.  How  would  that  happen  ?  Either  the 
co-operative  productive  society  superseded  the 
private  enterprise  carrying  on  a  particular 
business  or  it  did  not.  If  it  did  supersede  it, 
what  would  be  the  change  ?  It  would  not  be  a 
change  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  it 
would  only  be  a  change  in  the  cliaracter  ol'  the 
association  ?— No,  there  would  be  a  very  serious 
diminution  in  the  number  of  people  employed 
all  over  the  country. 

5189.  For  the  same  amount  of  production  ? 
— ^For  this  reason 

5190.  For  ihe  same  amount  of  production  ? 
— The  production  would  be  very  uonsiderably 
altered.  Co-operative  advocates  theinselves 
admit  that  the  result  of  this  universal  co  -opera- 
tion would  be  to  bring  all  to  one  level. 

5191.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak 
about  bringing  all  to  one  level  ? — If  it  came  to 
be  universal  co-operation  all  the  people  in  the 
country  would  be  on  one  level.  They  say  they 
raise  all  to  one  level.  We  admit  the  levelling, 
but  we  deny  the  raising.     Take  th6ir  own  state- 
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ment  that  all  the  people  in  the  country  would  be 

on  a  level  the  Commission 

5192.  Where  do  you  find  this  statement  about 
being  all  on  a  level  ? — That  statement  is  not 
there.  It  is  not  given  so  far  as  I  have  read,  but 
these  other  statements  that  I  have  i-ead  that 
they  wanted  to  get  the  control  of  the  trade  of 
the  wiiole  country  and  do  away  entirely  with  all 
middlemen,  &e.,  I  put  into  the  terms  they  used 
here  and  into  the  terms  of  the  expressions  used 
by  them  all  over  the  country,  that  their  object 
is  universal  co-operation,  and  I  am  suggesting 
from  what  they  have  themselves  admitted 
tlnough  gentlemen  who  were  here  giving  evi- 
dence before  you,  tlrat  that  means  universal  co- 
operation, and  that  universal  co-operation  would 
mean  bringing  all  to  a  level.  Now  if  we  take 
their  own  statement  of  what  would  be  the 
result  of  this  universal  co-operation  wiiat  would 
it  lead  to  ? 

5193.  You  are  talking  of  some  statement  that 
you  say  they  have  made,  and  some  statement 
which  you  say  they  have  not  made  out  ? — 
Not  made  here,  but  I  say  that  they  have  made 
it. 

5194.  We  can  only  deal  with  what  has  been 
stated  here? — We  have  shown  you,  and  in  their 
answers  it  is  shown  that  their  object  is  universal 
co-operation,  and  I  am  stating  in  my  own  words 
this,  that  the  result  of  universal  co-operation 
which  is  referred  to  in  their  evidence,  would  be 
the  bringing  of  all  to  a  level.  The  natural 
result,  as  the  Commission  can  all  see,  would  be 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  will  be  abolished  by  that  levelling, 
such  as  manufacturers  engaged  in  works  of  taste 
and  ai  t  and  elegance,  all  the  parties  who  are 
employed  in  making  articles  for  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  will  have  their  occupation  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  co-operation  will  offer 
nothing  in  their  place,  and  therefoi'e  the  natural 
result  of  that  would  be  that  a  vary  considerable 
number  of  people  would  be  thiown  out  of 
employment  with  no  other  means  of  existence 
being  offered  by  the  co-operative  societies.  The 
result  would  be  a  considerable  swelling  of  the 
class  of  the  unemployed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
shutting  up  of  the  shops  and  warehouses,  and 
shutting  out  of  employment  all  the  thousands 
that  are  engaged  in  these  classes  of  work,  who 
would  be  quite  unfit  for  any  other  employment 
but  the  particular  special  kind  that  they  have 
been  trained  to,  and  they  would  all  go  to  swell 
the  unskilled  labour  market.  That  i^^  a  very 
serious  question,  and  anyone  who  has  gone  into 
the  matter,  and  looked  earnestly  and  seriously  at 
it  can  see  that  the  result  of  the  further  spread 
of  CO  operation,  not  to  talk  of  it  coming  to 
universal  co-operation^  would  be  a  most  danger- 
ous matter  for  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  working  classes  in  the  country. 

5195.  Now  we  have  afforded  you  a  pretty  full 
opportunity  of  expressing  those  general  views 
which  of  course  one  cannot  fail  to  remember 
proceed  from  those  whose  competitive  interests 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  co-operators, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  now  if  you 
addressed  yourself  to  those  points  in  the  evidence 
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given  by  Mr.  Mitchell  or  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  which 
you  say  reflect  unduly  or  improperly  upon  the 
private  trader  ? — Voy  well.  In  paragraph  9  of 
our  summary  you  will  find  that. 

5196.  Yes,  but  I  think  you  mighh  give  it  me 
in  the  form  of  referring  to  the  number  of  tlie 
question  and  answer  ? — Mr.  Maxwell,  at  question 
422  in  the  last  clause  of  the  answer  says, 
"  Speaking  generally,  co-operators  in  Scotland 
"  save  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  by  dealing  at  the 
"  stores,  besides  receiving  5  per  cent,  on  their 
"  share  capital,  and  generally  4  per  cent,  on  loan 
''  capital,"  Mr.  Mitchell,  ia  answer  to  que.stion 
01  at  the  end  of  that  answer  says,  '■' Ref earring 
"  to  the  puichasing  of  goods  from  the  co- 
"  operative  societies  we  endeavour  to  conduct 
"  our  productive  establishments  with  the  highest 
"  regard  to  efficiency  of  workmanship,  combined 
"  with  the  sufficient  remuneration  ;ind  comfort 
"  of  the  worker.  We  produce  goods  for  sale 
"  only  in  our  co-operative  stores,  and  we 
"  encourage  all  our  workpeople  to  bacome 
"  members  of  the  local  stores,  in  order  to  obtain 
"  the  best  goods,  made  under  the  best  conditions, 
"  for  which  only  a  fair  price  is  asked,  and  on 
"  which  they  get  returned  any  surplus  which 
"  would  otherwise  be  intercepted  by  the  middle- 
"  man  retailer."  There  are  various  other 
answers  to  a  similar  efi^ct,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  that  the  dividend  declared  by  the  co  operative 
societies,  and  handed  by  them  to  their  members, 
is  the  shopkeepers'  and  merchants'  profit.  You 
may  take  that  to  be  the  meaning.  Now  as 
those  dividends  that  are  given  by  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  vary  in  different  places,  from  6d. 
to  5s.  in  the  1^.,  we  assert  that  it  is  shameful 
wickedness  on  their  part  in  endeavouring  to 
damage  the  character  and  interest  of  the  private 
trader  by  pretending  to  the  people  thcit  he  gets 
from  his  customers  as  much  as  .5s.  in  the  11. 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  stated  in  the  answer  to  that 
first  question  which  I  read  that  co-operators  in 
Scotland  save  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  by  buying 
in  the  stores  instead  of  in  the  shops,  and  that 
they  also  receivrf  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital, 
and  4  per  cent,  interest  on  loans,  that  means  that 
they  get  a  good  deal  of  saving,  for  it  is  15  per 
cent,  upon  their  goods.  Now  I  have  simply  to 
state  that  that  statement  is  untrae.  Tests  have 
repeatedly  been  made  of  the  goods  in  the  co- 
operative societies,  as  compared  with  the  goods 
of  the  private  traders'  shops,  and  in  eve/y  case 
where  those  tests  have  been  made  it  has  been 
found  that  even  after  deducting  the  dividend, 
there  was  a  balance  against  the  co-operative 
societies,  and  in  many  cases  with  that  difference 
in  pi-ice  there  was  also  a  difference  in  quality 
against  the  co-operative  societies.  Mr.  Maxwell 
has  also  stated  this,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  allow  it  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  he  did 
not  state  it  here. 

5197.  1  do  not  think  that  we  can  have  any- 
thing but  what  is  state!  here  ? — Then  I  repeat 
again  this  regarding  his  statement  about  the 
saving,  that  wc  have  over  and  over  again  tested 
the  matter,  and  found  that  statement  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  instead  of  this  dividend  that 
was  given  back  being  a  monetary  benefit  to  the 
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members  of  the  co-operative  societies,  instead  of 
its  being  a  saving,  was  only  a  portion,  and  in 
some  cases  a  very  small  portion,  of  the  extra 
price  that  had  been  charged  them  for  the 
goods  that  were  sold  ;  and  in  their  paper,  "  The 
(^o-operat!ve  News,"  we  can  repeatedly  find 
members  writing  and  referring  to  the  high 
prices  that  were  charged  by  the  co-operative 
societies,  and  referring  also  to  this  matter  of  the 
difference  in  prices  between  the  stores  and  the 
shops.  I  would  also  put  this  matter  forward. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  the  co-operative  societies 
do  as  Mr.  Maxwell  said,  eff^ect  a  saving  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  to  their  members,  how  is  it 
that  the  whole  country  has  not  long  ago  flocked 
into  the  co  operative  societies  to  purchase  their 
goods  there.  It  shows  that  the  general  public, 
more  especially  that  section  of  the  general 
public  which  is  not  subject  to  some  of  the  undue 
influences  which  are  at  work  in  favour  of  co- 
operation, knows  perfectly  well  that  far  from 
being  a  benefit,  co  operation  is  a  delusion.  That 
is  in  reference  to  question  699.  I  may  say 
had  I  expected  the  examination  to  he  led  in 
this  way,  I  would  have  arranged  accordingly, 
but  I  expected  it  would  have  been  question  and 
answer. 

5198.  Your  own  letters  asked  tD  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  giving  rebutting  evidence  ? — ■ 
Yes ;  but  I  expected  we  would  have  been 
questioned  clause  by  clause  on  the  matter 
submitted  in  my  paper. 

5199.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  adopt  that  course,  because  I  think  that  some 
of  tlie  statements  made  in  your  proof  are  not  such 
as  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  give  here,  or 
for  us  to  receive.  I  refer  more  particularly  to 
nundjer  9,  in  regard  to  wliich  no  statements 
have  been  made  before  us,  that  would  justify  the 
manner  in  which  tliey  are  referred  to  ?  This 
answer  that  I  was  referring  to  just  now  refers 
to  number  699.  The  question  is,  "  Now,  what 
"  is  the  Wholesale  doing  to  propagate  co-operate 
"  ideas  ? — We  keep  ourselves  open  to  attending 
"  any  meetings  and  co-operative  literature  is 
"  being  circulated,  and  on  every  occasion  when 
"  attacked,  defend  our  position.  We  accept 
"  evf  ry  invitation  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
"  of  laying  our  views  before  the  community. 
"  In  these  ways  we  think  we  are  keeping  the 
"  movement  somewhat  in  front  of  the  public, 
"  but  the  difficulty  I  may  add,  if  1  may  be 
"  allowed,  is  a  great  one,  because  the  prejudice 
"  is  very  considerable  against  us."  Now,  we 
assert  that  in  this  mattei-  to  which  he  referred, 
and  these  public  meetings,  and  in  that  co-opera- 
tive literature  which  they  have  had  printed  and 
distributed 

5200.  There  is  hardly  anything  I  think  in 
this  answer  that  you  can  controvert,  is  there  ? 
You  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  keep  them- 
selves open  to  attend  public  meetings  ? — No. 

5201.  You  do  not  say  that  co-operative  litera- 
ture is  not  being  circulated,  and  you  do  not  say 
that  when  on  any  occasion  they  are  attacked  they 
do  not  defend  their  position  ? — No ;  but  we  would 
like  to  let  the  Commission  know  what  he  means 
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by  those  statements,  or  rather  to   what   he   is 
referring. 

5202.  We  must  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what 
he  is  referring.  If  he  has  made  any  statement 
here  that  reflects  upon  you,  go  into  that  ? — At 
those  meetings  that  they  attend  .'•tatements  are 
made  regarding  private  traders  which  are  most 
disgraceful. 

5203.  I  think  we  cannot  go  into  that.  We 
have  not  before  us  the  speeches  made  at  such 
meetings  ? — You  have  not  —nothing  further  than 
the  reference  by  Mr.  Maxwell  thattliat  has  been 
done. 

5204.  You  would  then  be  proceeding  to  con- 
trovert something  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge afc  all,  namely,  speeches  made  at  tome 
meetings  ? — Yes  ;  the  speeches  referred  to  in  the 
question. 

5205.  But  we  cannot  go  into  that  1 — Very 
well ;  then  I  go  to  question  157.  Mr.  Mitchell 
there  stated  that  their  system  of  co-operation 
was  conducive  to  thrift.  We  deny  this,  and 
declare  that  thrift  is  being  destroyed  by  this 
false  system  called  co-operation. 

5206.  Tlien  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — We 
mean  by  that  that  the  present  system  of  co- 
operation prevents  the  people  spending  their 
money  to  the  best  advantage.  It  prevents  their 
going  where  they  choose  for  the  article  most 
suitable  for  themselves.  When  they  go  to  the 
co-operative  societies  for  their  goods  they  haveto 
take  what  is  piovided,  and  pay  whatever  price 
is  charged  by  the  stores,  and  it  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  that  they  have  to  spend  hours  wait- 
ing to  be  served  at  those  stores,  thus  losing 
valuable  time  which  would  have  been  better 
occupied  possibly  in  home  duties. 

5207.  You  say  they  cannot  go  where  they 
like,  but  they  voluntarily  become  members  of 
the  co-operative  society? — Not  always  volun- 
tarily. Pretty  frequently  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bearupon 
the  people  to  join  the  co-operative  societies. 
That  is  a  known  fact. 

5208.  Do  you  mean  that  if  at,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  some  large  industrial  establish- 
ment a  co-operative  store  is  established,  it  does 
not  rest  upon  voluntary  membership  ?— Appa- 
rently it  rests  upon  voluntary  membership,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  people  to  join  these  co-operative 
societies. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

5209.  You  mean  they  are  urged  by  their 
neighbours  to  join,  so  as  to  make  a  better  and 
bigger  concern  of  it  ? — I  was  not  referring  to 
neighbours. 

5210.  What  then  ?— Pretty  frequently  where 
there  are  works  the  co-operative  society  gets 
the  foreman  and  "  gaffers  "  at  the  works  on  to 
the  position  of  being  paid  committee -men  at  the 
stores,  and  yo  i  will  pretty  often  find  that  when 
a  foreman  in  a  woik  is  put  into  that  position  of 
being  comniitlee-man  in  a  store,  the  workers 
under  that  man  begin  to  join  the  co-operative 


Mr.  Courtney. 

society.  We  know  a  case  where  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  join,  but  we 
submit  that,  even  supposing  the  foreman  were 
thoroughly  honourable  in  not  exorcising  his 
influence  to  causf  the  workers  under  liim  to 
join  the  society,  the  .simple  fact  of  his  being  a 
committee-man  or  piesident  of  the  society  is  an 
inducement  to  the  workers  under  him  to  join  the 
society,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  currying 
favour  with  him,  or  being  in  the  same  business 
as  the  foreman  is.  Then  as  to  the  matter  of 
thrift,  we  further  assert  that  instead  of  being 
conducive  to  thrift,  it  is  the  very  reverse,  when 
the  people  have  to  pay  o.s.,  4.3.,  or  5s.  in  the 
extra  price  for  every  2.s.  6d.  dividend  that  they 
receive.  I  again  refer  in  that  matter  to  the 
test  I  talked  about  before. 


Mr.  Bale. 


store    is  mismansged, 
pad  in  price  they  get 


5211.  But  unless   the 
anything  extra  that  they 

back  again   in   dividend  f — I   submit  that  they 
only  get  a  portion  back  in  dividend. 

5212.  Do  you  mean  the  rest  goes  in  ad- 
ministration, or  what  ? — I  cannot  say  where  it 
goes,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  a  very  great 
many  instances,  if  you  deduct  the  dividend  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  jiurchased,  you  wiU  find 
they  still  ]'ay  more  than  they  would  have  paid 
to  the  regular  cash  shu])keepers  in  the  district. 

5213.  So  far  as  that  was  the  case,  that  would 
come  under  the  head  of  mismanagement  ? — It  is 
hard  to  Srfy  under  what  head  it  wnuld   come. 
One  would  require  to  go  thoroughly  into  it,  and 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  each  particular 
society  to  say  anj'ihing   of   that   sort.     Then,  in 
answer  to  question   60^  Mr.   Mitchell    says  the 
benefits    of    co-operation    aie    brought    within 
reach    of    the    poorest   of    the    artisan    classes. 
Now  this  is  not  the  case.     It  is  a   well-known 
fact,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  admitted,  I  think 
in  answer  to   question   558,    that    co-operators 
have   the   best    of  the    working    classes.     They 
have  not  brought  co-operaiion  within   the  reach 
of  the  poor,  and  the  reason  why  they  liave  not 
got  the   poorer   of   the    working    cla-^ses    to    be 
members  of  the  co-operative   societies   is  simply 
because  of  the  high  prices  that,  they  have  to  pay 
for   their  goods  to    enable  them    to    declare    a 
dividend,  which  practically  shuts  tlie  door  of  the 
CO  operative   societies  against  those  who  cannot 
affbi'd  to  p)ay  a  good   price  for  the   goods  tliat 
they   are    getting.     A   good   deal  of  course  has 
been  said  by  the  co-operators    about    it    being 
time  tbey  were  beginning  to   benefit   the  lower 
sections  of  the  working  classes,  but  so  far  it  has 
been  talk,  and  nothing  more,  and  the  statement 
that  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
is  a  statement  which  neither  Mr.   Mitchell  nor 
any    other    co-operative    advocate    can     prove, 
because   they  have   not   done   so,  and   that   is 
principally  becaupe  of  the  high  prices  that  are 
charged    for   the   goods    that   are   sold   in   the 
co-operative  societies. 

5214.  You  mean  a  man  with  very  small  wages 
finding  that  if  he  dealt  with  the  stores  he  would 
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have  to  pay  more  for  his  necessaries  of  life  than 
at  a  neighbouring  shop,  although  he  got  it  back 
ultimately,  or  moi'e  than  got  it  back  ultimately 
in  dividend,  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  high  price 
in  the  first  instance  ? — He  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  higher  price,  but  we  do  not  admit  that  he  gets 
the  difference  in  the  price  back,  not  the  whole 
of  it.  Then  as  to  co-operative  production,  as 
Mr.  Maxwell  stated,  being  always  a  success, 
aad  giving  a  continuity  of  employment,  referred 
to  in  question  449,  there  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  failures  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction— an  enormous  number  of  failures.  In 
the  "  Co-operative  News "  in  the  last  eight 
or   nine   months   there   have  been  a   series   of 

articles 

5215.  What  is  the  particular  part  of  the  answer 
to  question  449  that  you  are  commenting  upon  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  answer  simply  describes 
the  arrangements  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society  ? — It  is  an  answer  referring  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  employment  which  they  give;  but,  as 
Mr.  Maxwell  himself  admitted  there  in  that 
answer,  in  certain  of  their  works — in  the  mantle 
department  and  others — they  cannot  give  con- 
tinuity of  employment,  and  one  matter  I  would 
like  to  bring  before  the  Commission  in  con- 
nexion with  the  continuity  of  employment  is 
this,  that  that  employment  is  based  upon  a  tied 
market,  that  they  have  their  own  markets  for 
their  goods,  and  they  can  get  whatever  price 
they  require  for  their  goods ;  and  I  say  that  that 
continuity  of  employment  can  only  subsist  so 
long  as  that  tied  market  is  in  existence.  I 
would  submit  that  were  a  complete  separation 
to  take  place  between  private  enterprise  and  co- 
operation, that  is,  were  private  enterprise  to 
decline  to  employ  co-operators  and  refuse  to  give 
them  employment,  the  demand  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  co-operative  system  would  cease,  and 
with  it  the  tied  market  would  cease,  and  with 
that  even  the  possibility  of  giving  employment 
at  all. 

521 G.  But  dealing  with  the  thing  as  it  is,  you 
do  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
made  as  to  the  particular  extent  and  character 
of  the  operations  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale 
Society,  as  described  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  his 
answer  to  question  449,  do  you  ? — No.  Then 
going-  back  to  the  question  of  the  income-tax 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  reply  to  (|uestion  227,  and 
in  the  following  four  or  five  answers,  states  that 
were  the  income  t  ix  imposed  upon  the  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  they  leduced  their  prices  so 
as  to  sell  for  cost  and  charges,  which  is  abolishing 
the  dividend,  the  result  of  that  would  mean  that 
all  trade  would  go  into  the  co-operative  stores. 

5217.  I  am  nob  quite  certain  what  it  is  you 
are  commenting  upon  ? — I  am  putting  it  in 
short. 

5218.  Will  you  state  it  again? — The  state- 
ment is  that  if  income-tax  were  imposed  upon 
co-operative  societies,  and  they  reduced  their 
prices  so  as  to  sell  for  cost  and  charges, 
which  would  be  abolishing  the  dividend,  that 
would  nrean  that  all  trade  would  go  into  the 
cri-operative  stores.  That  is,  in  short,  what  Mr. 
Mitchell  stated  in  answer  to  this  question. 


Mr.  Bale — continued. 

5219.  I  do  not  see  it  there? — Beginning 
with  question  227,  and  you  will  find  it  more 
particularly  in  questions  234,  235,  and  236. 

5220.  I  do  not  see  anything  there  that  would 
be  correctly  paraphrased  by  what  you  stated 
just  now  ? — It  is  so. 

5221.  Will  you  say  what  you  have  to  say  ? — I 
have  simply  to  say  that  that  is  a  hollow  pretence 
and  evasion  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

5222.  What  is  the  hollow  pretence  ? — That  the 
reduction   of   prices  so  as  to  abolish  dividend 
would  gain  all  the  trade  of  the  private  traders 
into  their  own  societies.     He  knows  perfectly 
well,  as  do  all  the  co-operative  advocates,  that  the 
private  traders  of  the  country  would  heartily 
welcome    the   abolition   of   the   dividend.     We 
would  feel  then  that  there  was  a   little  more 
fairness  in  the  competition  between  private  trade 
and  co-operation,  and  we  would  be  only  too  glad 
that    the   co-operative   societies   should   abolish 
their  dividend,  and  sell  as  near  cost  as  possible, 
only  charging  sufficient  to  pay  the   expenses  of 
distribution — that   would  be  a   fairer   trial   of 
strength  between  co-operation  and  private  enter- 
prise.    We  are  anxious  that  that  should  be  done, 
because  we  feel  that  were  it  done  co-operation 
would  not  exist  at  all.     Then  as  regards  the 
system  of  auditing  referred  to  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  in 
answer  to  question  421,    "What   pi'ovision  do 
"  you   make  '  for   the   prevention    of  fraud  ? — 
"  The   audits   are   conducted   by  some   of   the 
"  chosen  members  of  the  movement,  who  have 
"  generally  to  make  a  statement  publicly  to  the 
"  members  a.s  to  how  they  found  the  accounts 
"  of  the  society,  as  well  as  sign   the   balance 
"  sheet.     The   history   of    co-operation    proves 
"  how  well  these  working  men  auditors  have  per- 
"  formed  their  duty."     We  have  instances  of  late 
that  their  system  of  auditing  has  not  been  what 
Mr.  Maxwell  represents  it  to  be,  and  we  submit 
that  if  the  Commission  takes  that  matter  up  at 
all,  and  if  there  should  be  any  reference  to  that 
in   your   Report,    the   audit   of   these  societies 
should  not  be  done  as  at  present  by  individual 
members  of  the  societies,  but  by  regularly  ap- 
pointed oflScial  auditors.     We  know  what  has 
taken   jjlace   in   connexion   with    some   of  the 
building  societies  of  late,  and  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
himself  says  in  one  of  his  answers  to  question 
187,  what  they  ought  to  look  after  was  the  se- 
curity and  safety  of  the  working  men's  money. 
We  submit  that  their  system  should  be  altered, 
and  that  instead  of  it  being  done  by  individual 
men  whose  business  training  does  not  fit  them 
for  that  position,  it  should  be  done  by  regularly 
appointed  official  auditors. 

5223.  I  think  we  can  hardly  go  further  into 
that.  That  is  hardly  a  reflection  upon  the 
private  traders  ?— That  is  part  of  my  evidence 
refeiTing  to  answers  given  by  the  co-operators. 

5224.  You  see  we  have  only  a  very  indirect 
interest  in  questions  of  co-operation  at  all  ?— 
Very  true. 

5225.  It  is  not  one  of  the  primary  objects  of 
our  inquiry;  it  has  only  an  indirect  bearing 
upon  it  ?— Certainly,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
co-operators  introducing  all  these  matters,  some 
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of  which  are  very  much  apart  from  the  business 
of  the  Labour  Commission,  we  certainly  should 
not  have  troubled  the  Commission  with  them. 

5226.  We  expected  that  you  would  speak  on 
some  of  the  points  which  reflected  upon  the 
private  traders  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  stopped  from 
referring  to  them. 

5227.  You  have  had  your  opportunity  of 
suggesting  your  view  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  public  auditing  of  the  co-operative  societies' 
accounts  ? — Yes,  that  is  because  it  has  been 
found  that  there  were  instances  where  there 
were  accounts  of  stores  audited  by  members 
and  dividends  declared,  and  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  them. 

5228.  We  have  given  you  a  considerable  lati- 
tude, and  I  think  you  must  confine  yourself  to 
what  you  came  here  to  do,  that  is  to  say,  to  give 
rebutting  evidence  ? — Then  the  next  thing  I 
have  come  here  to  say  is  that  you  will  tind 
there  are  several  references  by  co-operators  to 
the  question  of  credit.  They  say  that  it  is  only 
sometimes  given  in  the  co-operative  stores. 
Now  we  have  statements  here  showing  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  co- 
operative societies  that  do  give  credit,  and  we 
assert  that  as  regards  this  credit  the  private 
traders  are  actually  doing  more  to  stop  it  than  the 
stores  do.  Private  traders  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  cash  traders  stick  to  their  word  and 
demand  cash,  whereas  the  co-operative  societies, 
or  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  them,  have 
been  and  are  giving  credit  on  their  goods. 
That  is  just  another  part  of  the  pretence  that 
the  co-operative  societies  are  making  all  over 
the  country  that  they  are  a  universal  benefit, 
whereas  they  are  only  really,  as  far  as  they  are 
doing  any  good,  stepping  a  little  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  private  traders  themselves.  Now 
one  matter  that  specially  refers  to  this  Commis- 
sion is  in  paragraph  18  of  our  Summary,  "  As 
"  co-operation  increases,  the  ability  of  private 
"  enterprise  to  remunerate  service  as  they  would 
"  like  to,  and  as  it  deserves,  is  decreased. 
"  Already  many  assistants  have  been  thrown 
"  out  of  employment  altogether,  and  as  their 
"  training  has  fitted  them  only  for  their  par- 
"  ticular  vocation,  and  co-operation  cannot  em- 
"  ploy  them,  they  go  to  swell  the  supply  of 
"  unskilled  labour."  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  referred  to  that  before,  because  that  is  a 
serious  matter  for  the  Commission  to  take  into 
account.  They  are  diminishing  the  ability  of 
the  private  traders  of  the  country  to  give  em- 
ployment without  stepping  into  the  position  of 
those  private  traders  to  give  employment  them- 
selves. It  may  be  said  that  the  co-operative 
societies  by  doing  the  work  with  fewer  hands  are 
giving  a  benefit  to  the  purchasers  by  giving  them 
their  goods  cheaper,  but  I  have  already  shown 
to  the  Commission  that  they  do  not  give  the 
goods  cheaper,  and  as  regards  doing  the  work 
with  fewer  liands  the  simple  statement  of  fact 
is  that  they  underman  their  stores,  which  of 
course  helps  to  keep  down  their  costs  of  distri- 
bution, but  that  undermanning  and  any  little 
saving  that  may  arise  in  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  gained  at  the  expense  of  serious  loss  of 
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time   of  the   customers   in   making  them  wait 
their  turn  to  be  served  at  the  stores. 

5229.  We  quite  understand  that  ?— Another 
matter  they  referred  to  was  wages,  bonus,  &c., 
which  T  presume  you  can  consider. 

5230.  No,  we  cannot  take  that  ? — You  do  not 
take  the  wages  question  ? 

5231.  No,  I  think  not.  I  should  say  that  para- 
graphs 22,  23,  and  24  in  your  summary  are  idl  in 
the  natui-e  of  a  general  statement  proceeding  from 
those  whose  interests  are  no  doubt  assailed  to 
some  extent  by  co-operative  stores,  but  it  would 
be  no  use  your  coming  here  to  say  that  there  is  no 
benefit  to  the  industrial  classes  from  productive 
co-operation.  That  is  a  matter  we  can  judge  of 
ourselves  ? — No,  T  think  we  can  pas-5  that  over, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Labour  Commission 
requires  any  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  that 
statement,  because  the  co-operators  themselves 
so  conti'adicted  themselves. 

5232.  That  is  a  matter  we  can  judge  of  ? — ■ 
Then  .'it  question  316  Mr.  Mitchell,  referring  to 
the  fate  of  the  traders  who  would  be  ruined  by 
the  co-operation,  gave  it  as  his  idea  that  they 
could  in  time  be  brought  into  the  co-operative 
stores. 

5233.  That  is  a  matter  we  must  judge  of  and 
take  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  can  judge  of  that 
for  ourselves  ? — Yes.  May  I  not  be  allowed  to 
give  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Coxvrtney. 

5234.  That  is  a  matter  of  argument.  Has  Mr. 
Mitchell  given  any  statement  regarding  your 
particular  interests  which  you  dispute  ? — He 
has  not  gi\  en  a  fact,  but  he  has  made  a  state- 
ment which  is  very  absurd. 

5235.  We  are  to  judge  of  that  ? — Certainly, 
but  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  give  our  view 
upon  this. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

5236.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  for 
the  limitation  or  the  extinction  of  the  evils 
which  you  purport  to  say  exist  ? — One  simple 
suggestion  we  would  have  to  make  regarding 
the  evil  that  has  been  done  by  these  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  which  we  believe  would  bring 
about  a  complete  solution  of  the  question,  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  dividend.  We  think 
that  if  co-operative  societies  were  to  sell  their 
goods  at  cost  price,  simply  adding  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  distribution  of  the  goods, 
and  endeavour  thereby  by  fair  competition  to 
compete  with  private  traders,  a  very  important 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  arrived  at  of  the  whole  question,  because 
they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
the  private  traders  of  the  country. 

5237.  You  mean  that  you  would  prohibit  a 
co-opprative  society  from  paving  a  dividend  if 
it  had  earned  one  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prohibit  them.  I  say  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  i  do  not  know  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  could  take 
steps  to  refuse  them  permission  to  declare  a 
dividend  ;  but  I  say  if  that  were  done,  that  of 
itself  would  be  a  solution  of  the  question. 
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5238.  Then  that  is  not  a  suggestion  for  the 
limitation  or  extinction  of  the  evil  ? — No ;  we 
only  said  that  we  believed  that  would  settle  the 
matter. 

5239.  You  do  not  propose  how  it  should  be 
done  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  by  law. 

5240.  You  say  that  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  beat'  upon  workmen  to  join  the  co-operative 
stores  ? — In  some  cases  it  has. 

5241.  Do  you  mean  improper  pressure  ? — I 
may  give  you  one  instance  without  uieutioning 
any  names  of  the  parties.  A  man  had  joined 
tlie  Co-operative  Society,  who  stated  that  he 
knew  he  was  paying  far  too  much  for  his  goods, 
and  he  stated  (and  he  is  not  alone  in  that 
either)  that  he  could  not  leave  the  Co-operative 
Society,  because  if  he  did,  he  would  very  likely 
be  amongst  the  first  to  be  paid  out  of  his  work, 
the  foreu]an  in  that  case  beiug  a  committee- 
man in  the  j)articular  stores. 

5242.  You  have  no  evidence  at  present  of  any 
man  being  actually  dismis-scd  or  discharged  from 
his  work  because  of  his  refusing  to  join  ? — No. 

5243.  But  you  have  one  instance  where  a 
man  told  you  that  he  dreaded  it  ? — 1  have  in- 
stiinced  one,  and  he  is  not  alone.  We  have  had 
more  instances  than  that,  but  [  have,  in  instan- 
cing that  case,  used  the  very  expression  which 
was  used  by  the  juan,  that  if  he  did  leave  the 
stores,  he  would  be  amongst  the  first  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  work. 

5244.  You  do  not  give  any  indication  of  the 
quarter  in  wiiich  that  pressure  exists  :' — I  f-.ay  it 
has  been  done  by  foremen  in  works. 

5245.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  give  any  indication 
of  the  work  ? — No. 

5246.  Have  you  leason  for  being  reticent  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes,  wo  have  the  reason  that 
the  paity  himself  who  told  that,  has  no  desire 
that  the  thing  should  be  publicly  mentioned. 

5247.  We  must  take  it  for  wljat  it  is  worth 
then  ? — You  must  do  so.  But  you  must  take  it 
from  me  that  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Burt. 

524iS.  You  spoke  of  foremen  of  works  being 
presidents  of  Co-operative  Societies.  Is  that  a 
common  thing  at  all  ? — Fairly  common — there 
are  a  good  few. 

5249.  In  Scotland  ? — And  in  England  also,  I 
believe. 

5250.  Is  it  not  very  unusual  for  a  foreman  to 
be  the  president  of  a  Co-oper.itive  Society  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  unusual. 

5251.  Is  it  not  the  usual  thing  for  the  Co- 
operative Society  to  be  managed  by  committees 
consisting  largely  of  woi'kmen  ? — They  aie 
nearly  all  working  men. 

5252.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bolton,  I  think  you 
declined  to  give  any  .speeitic  case  of  foremen 
who  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  work- 
men ? — -Yes,  I  declined  to  give  names. 

5253.  But  you  say  there  are  such  cases  ? — 
There  have  been. 

5254.  When  you  spoke  of  the  co-operators 
not  being  liable  to  income-tax,  or  not  paying  in- 
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come  tax,  I  think  you  stated  afterwards  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  there  was  no  ex- 
ceptional legislation  so  far  asthey  are  concerned  ? 
— No. 

5255.  They  are  just  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  individuals  connected  with  limited  liability 
companies  who  might  have  an  income  that 
would  not  be  high  enough  to  warrant  income- 
tax  being  taken? — Not  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  parties  in  a  limited  company.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  the  limited  com- 
jDanies  of  the  couutry  are  already  taxed,  and  it 
is  left  to  individual  members  to  get  the  rebate 
if  their  total  income  is  under  150/.,  but  the 
co-operative  societies  are  left  severely  alone. 
They  are  not  touched.  They  are  not  charged  at 
all,  in  the  same  way  as  the  limited  companies 
are,  such  as  banks,  railways,  and  such  like. 

5256.  You  complain  of  that  exception  ? — We 
complain  of  fifty  millions  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  being  done  without  paying  its  fair 
share  of  the  niaintenance  of  the  State. 

5257.  But  will  not  the  individuals  who  get 
that  be  liable  to  income-tax  in  case  their  aggregate 
income  is  sufficient  ? — Certainly  if  they  include 
their  dividend  out  of  the  co-operative  societies 
along  with  that  income. 

5258.  So  that  the  whole  of  that  fifty  millions 
might  not  be  exempt,  and  probably  is  not  exempt, 
from  taxation  ? — There  may  be  a  few  pounds,  I 
think  there  are.  But  I  think  you  may  take 
it  that  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  the 
whole  is  exempt. 

5259.  In  paragraph  9  of  your  summary  here 
you  speak  about  unfair  advocacy  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  about  traders  being  charged  with 

Mr.  Dale. 

I  thought  that  that  was  so  obviously  un- 
suitable, in  wording  at  any  rate,  that  we  did 
not  take  it  from  the  Witness. 

Mr.  Burt. 

I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  nothing  to  substantiate  these  rather 
strong  epithets. 

(Witness.)  Excuse  me,  I  have  ample  prcof  of 
everything  heie. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5260.  Yes,  but  we  can  only  deal  with  what 
came  before  us  ? — I  understand,  but  I  merely 
w^ish  to  say  that  in  regard  to  that  there  is  not  a 
single  statement  which  we  have  made  that  we 
could  not  fully  substantiate. 

Mr.  Burt. 

5261.  You  do  not  say  that  any  such  evidence 
has  been  given  before  tliis  Commission  ?— Yes,  I 
refer  to  it  in  question  699.  They  refer  there  to 
their  speaking  at  public  meetings  and  to  the 
CO  operative  literature  that  they  have  published. 
This  statement  is  made  up  out  of  the  speeclies 
made  by  the  parties,  and  out  of  the  co-operative 
literature  published  which  contains  these  charges, 
and  they  are  referred  to  in  my  summary  of 
evidence. 
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5262.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  specify  any  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  before  us.  that  would 
justify  the  use  of  epithets  of  this  kind  ? — No, 
not  anything  further  than  that  answer  of  Mr. 
Maxwell's  to  question  number  669. 


Mr.  Tait. 

5263.  The  Chairman  asked  you  the  member- 
ship of  the  Traders'  Defence  Association,  and  you 
did  not  tell  him  the  aggregate  membership,  but 
you  told  him  the  number  of  towns  where  j'^ou 
had  members.  Can  you  tell  us  the  membership  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

5264.  Can  you  tell  us  the  terms  of  member- 
ship ? — No,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     It 

.is  a  priNate  association   carrying  on  its   private 
work  for  itself. 

2i)65.  You  decline  therefore  to  tell  the 
Commission  what  membership  you  have  in 
Scotland,  or  the  terms  of  membership  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  the  terms  nf  membership. 

5266.-  What  they  pay  to  become  members  ? — 
Certainly. 

5267.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  particular 
section  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  which  makes  provision  that  the  Govern  • 
nient  could  tax  the  co  operative  movement  with 
any  income-tax  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  about  the  income-tax. 

5268.  What  Act  do  you  refer  to? — The 
Income  Tax  Act.  I  refer  to  the  law  for  the 
collection  of  income-tax  as  it  exists. 

5269.  Which  was  the  first  Act  introduced 
into  this  country,  the  Income  Tax  Act  or  the 
Provident  Societies  Act  ? — The  date  of  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  was 
1876. 

5270.  But  the  other  was  a  long  time  before 
that  ?— Yes. 

5271.  The  special  Act  of  Parliament  which 
the  to-operaiive  people  got  at  that  time  entirely 
debars  them  from  being  interfered  with  by  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament,  does  it  not? — I  am  not 
aware  that  it  does.  Anyhow,  whatever  Parlia- 
ment has  done  at  one  time  it  can  undo  at 
another. 

6272.  That  is  so,  but  you  have  stated  that 
under  the  present  existing  law  they  could  he 
taxed.  But  I  say  that  they  having  got  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  which  precludes  them  from 
being  taxed  the  ordinary  law  does  not  apply  to 
co-operative  societies  ? — But  they  have  not  got 
that,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exciiequer  is 
wrong. 

5273.  In  what  way  ? — Because  he  has  stated 
himself  that  the  reason  they  did  not  tax  them 
Was  the  reason  I  gave,  that  they  would  have 
the  initial  expense  of  collecting  the  tax  from 
them,  and  then  the  enorn^o'is  expense  of  paying 
it  back  in  an  infinite  number  of  small  sums. 

5274.  That  may  have  been  the  reason  when 
the  Act  was  given  ? — I  am  giving  an  answer 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  given 
within  the  last  twelve  months. 


Mr.  Tait — continued. 

5275.  What  is  the  reason  for  your  saying  that 
the  co-operative  movement  is  doing  a  trade  of 
50,000, OOOL  a  year  and  that  they  are  taking  that 
away  from  the  private  traders,  and  so  are  doing 
an  injury  to  the  country  ? — Excuse  me,  I  did 
not  put  it  in  that  way  when  I  referred  to  that. 
I  stated  that  they  were  taking  away  50,000,000^. 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  from  the  tax-paying 
portion  of  the  trading  community,  and  taking 
that  away  without  paying  their  full  s'lare  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  State. 

5275a.  You  maintain  that  the  ordinary  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  is  losing  its  proportion  of 
income-tax  to  the  extent  of  50,000,OOOL  of 
trade  ? — No,  but  the  income  tax  on  dividend 
declared  on  that  50,000,000?.  which  :i  cans  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  about  100,000?.  per  annum. 

5276.  t.)n  what  do  yon  base  your  calculation  ? 
I  base  my  caltsulation  on  the  returns  of  the  total 
dividend  declared  by  the  co-operative  societies. 

5277.  And  supposing,  as  it  is  the  case,  that 
90  per  cent.  I  believe  of  the  co-operative  stores 
of  this  country  have  not  an  income  which  would 
warrant  them  being  taxed  for  income-tax,  do 
you  purpose  taking  it  ofi"  their  aggregate  profit  ? 
— We  purpose  taking  it  off"  the  aggregate 
profit  of  the  store  ;  that  is  we  purpose  taking 
each  society  and  treating  it  as  a  unit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  collection  of  the  income-tax. 

5278.  It  was  in  reply  to  myself  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  made  the  statement  that  be  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  if  the  (Government  by  any 
action  of  theirs  were  to  tax  the  co-operative 
profits  in  the  aggregate,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  reduce  profits  for  the  purpose  of  running 
clear  of  that  taxation  ? — Yes. 

5279.  You  said  you  have  agreed  to  that  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

5280.  You  said  that  you  would  like  to  see 
dividends  dispensed  With  ? — Yes. 

5281.  With  the  qualification  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  money  allowed  for  dis- 
tribution expenses  ? — Yes,  but  are  you  referring 
to  the  income-tax,  or  to  the  abolition  of  divi- 
dends. 

5282.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  abolition  of 
dividends  with  a  view  of  running  clear  of  income 
tax  ? — But  you  will  find  from  the  calculation 
in  the  pro  forma  Bill  on  the  back  of  our  sum- 
mary that  we  say  that  supposing  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  attempt  to  get  out  or'  what  we 
consider  their  jnst  liaViility  to  pay,  any  societies 
declaring  no  dividend,  but  giving  a  benefit  in 
the  shape  of  profit  to  its  members  in  any  other 
form  should  be  taxed  at  10  per  cent,  on  the 
annual  turnover  or  on  tiie  business  done. 

528.3.  Let  us  leave  the  question  of  income- 
tax  and  come  to  the  question  of  abolition  of 
dividend ;  you  made  the  qualification  that  you 
would  like  to  see  the  societies  adopt  such  a 
course  with  the  condition  that  they  add  so  much 
for  expense  of  distribution  ? — Certainly.  Of 
course  they  must  add  their  distributive  expense. 
What  I  said  was  that  we  would  heartily  welcome 
the  co-operative  societies  abolishing  dividends 
altogether  and  selling  their  goods  at  cost  price 
with  sufficient  added  to  cover  the  expense  of 
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distribution.  That  would  be  more  like 'true 
co-operation  and  not  the  delusive  system  that  is 
at  present  in  existence. 

5284.  But  why  should  the  co-operators  who 
are  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  traders  in 
this  tied  trade  comply  with  the  request  of  your 
association  that  they  should  add  distribution 
expenses  ?  —  How  can  they  distribute  them 
without  charging  the  expenses  1 

5285.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  — I 
cannot  understand  your  question. 

5286.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  we  should  add 
certain  distribution  expense  to  the  wholesale 
price  ? — Because  the  expenses  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  you  cannot  carry  on  business  without 
paying  them. 

5287.  Assuming  for  instance  that  you  have  a 
private  trader's  shop,  and  that  you  have  ten 
hands  imder  you,  and  you  do  not  do  any  dis- 
tributive work  yourself — I  am  putting  it  in 
that  way — you  just  simply  are  the  person  who 
receives  the  profit  after  paying  the  distribution 
expenses,  then  what  would  become  of  that  man 
if  we  just  simply  add  the  distributive  expenses  ? 
— That  is  a  private  trader — that  is  not  a  co- 
operative society. 

5288.  I  wish  to  show  you  if  I  can  in  my 
humble  way  that  if  you  do  not  make  some  other 
provision  than  just  t^imply  adding  the  expenses 
of  distribution  a  considerable  number  of  the 
private  traders  will  go  to  the  wall  ? — But  you  aie 
entirely  misapprehending  my  answer.  In  stating 
that  we  would  heartily  welcome  the  co-operative 
societies  abolishing  dividends,  and  selling  the 
goods  for  cost  price  with  only  the  expense  of 
distribution  added,  I  was  referring  to  co-opera- 
tive societies  alone.  I  was  not  referring  to 
private  traders  selling  the  goods  at  cost  price 
plus  the  expense  of  distribution  because  a  man 
must  live  by  his  work  as  you  and  I  live  by  it. 

5289.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should 
be  a  conference  between  the  co-operative  bodies 
and  the  private  traders  with  the  view  of  fixing 
fair  or  fixed  prices  ? — No,  that  matter  has  never 
been  before  us. 

Mr.  Bale. 

5290.  What  I  unlerstand  Mr.  Walker  to  say 
is  this,  that  he  considers  that  the  dividends 
which  the  co-operator  believes  that  he  gets  are 
in  excess  of  what  he  really  does  derive,  that  the 
amount  of  dividend  that  he  receives  is  really 
being  provided  by  his  having  given  too  high  a 
price  for  the  article  in  the  first  instance  ? — That 
is  correct. 

.5291.  And  you  say  that  the  comparison 
between  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  co- 
operative stores  and  private  traders  are  disguised 
by  the  amount  of  dividend  that  the  co-operator 
receives  in  many  cases,  and  that  if  the  co  opera 
tive  stores  in  your  opinion  were  to  sell  at  cost 
price  (cost  necessarily  including  the  expense 
of  distribution),  a  fair  compaiison  could  be 
instituted  between  the  advantages  of  dealing 
with  the  stores  and  dealing  with  the  piivate 
shopkeeper,  and  you  say  that  in  your  opinion 
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it  would  then  be  proved  in  many  cases  to  be  to 
theadvantige  of  the .  householder  to  deal  with 
the  private  shopkeeper  instead  of  with  the 
store  ? — You  have  correctly  stated  it. 

Mr.  Tait. 

5292.  You  have  taken  exception  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  they  would 
like  to  get  control  of  the  trade.  Why  should 
not  they  have  it  ? — I  did  not  take  exception  to 
that  statement.  I  referred  to  that  amongst 
others  as  showing  that  the  object  they  had  in 
view  was  universal  co-operation,  or  rather  the 
extermination,  to  put  it  plainly,  of  all  traders 
both  wholesale,  retail,  and  manufacturing,  I  guve 
that  as  one  of  the  instances  of  the  answers  in 
which  that  ideal  of  co-operators  was  referred  to 
by  the  gentlemen  who  were  being  questioned. 

5293.  Of  course  you  would  attempt  to  pre- 
vent them  getting  that  as  far  as  possible  ? — And 
I  believe  that  we  shall. 

5294.  Are  they  doing  anything  to  ]>revent 
private  enterprise  getting  the  monopoly  of  any 
particular  trade  in  this  country  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  particular  private  enter- 
prise getting  it. 

5295.  Take  the  Salt  Union,  could  you  take 
any  'action  as  an  association  to  prevent  the 
existence  ^f  that  ?-^That  is  a  matter  I  have 
never  heard  discussed  by  the  directors. 

5296.  Are  you  prepared  to  dispute  Mr. 
Maxwell's  figures  that  there  are  10  and  15  per 
cent,  profit  made  in  the  Scottish  stores  ? — I  do 
not  dispute  them — I  deny  them. 

5297.  Now  you  refer  to  some  tests  that  have 
taken  place ;  you  have  no  objection  to  telling 
me  the  store  where  these  things  were  bought, 
have  you  ? — Yes,  but  I  will  mention  one  instance 
that  you  know  of  already,  sir.  In  Wishaw, 
they  wanted  to  start  a  co-operative  society  for 
Wishaw  in  place  of  the  branch  of  the  Clelland 
Store  in  that  town  of  Wishaw,  and  they  had  a 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  at  which  you  arranged 
the  terms  upon  which  you  were  going  to  take 
over  the  branch  of  the  Clelland  Store  and  make 
it  into  the  Wishaw  .Co-operative  Society.  You 
hnd  a  public  meeting  at  night  and  the  object  of 
the  public  meeting  was  to  put  a  motion  to  the 
meeting  and  have  it  carrie  1  to  start  a  store  in 
Wishaw.  You  were  one  of  the  co-operative 
advocates  at  that  meeting. 

5298.  Not  at  the  night  meeting — I  was  there 
in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes.  At  that  meeting  ques 
tions  were  invited,  and  a  question  was  asked  if 
the  new  store  was  going  to  sell  the  same  goods 
as  the  branch  of  the  Clelland  Society,  and  at  the 
same  money,  and  give  the  same  dividend.  The 
reason  given  for  the  question  being  asked  was, 
that  as  the  present  branch  of  the  Clelland  So- 
ciety that  was  then  in  existence  in  Wishaw  was 
charging  some  24s.  or  25s.  for  what  should 
be  get  for  11.  in  a  shop,  and  was  only  giving 
2s.  or  2s.  6d.  of  dividend,  there  was  no  benefit 
to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

5299.  Who  were  present  when  the  test  was 
made ;  do  you  object  to  say  ? — Allow  me  to  finish, 
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and  then  I  will  answer  the  qnestion, ;:  The  test 
was  asked  for  at  the  meeting,  and  the  co-operators 
who  were  there  and  knew  the  prices  that,  they 
were  charging,  and  who  knew  the  prices  that  the 
cash  shopkeepers  in  the  town  were  also  charging, 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  this  way  that  they 
hioke  up  the  meeting  without  putting  the  motion 
to  start  a  society,  and  I  understand  that  they 
cancelled  the  arrangements  that  they  had  made 
for  taking  over  the  branch  of  the  Clelland  Store, 
That  is  how  one  test  was  treated. 

5300.  Now  you  b.ave  made  a  statement  that 
tests  have  been  made  ? — They  have. 

5301.  You  belong  to  Glasgow,  the  same  as 
myself  ? — I  do. 

5302.  Have  there  been  any  tests  made  in  the 
Glasgow  stores  by  Glasgow  merchants  ? — There 
have. 

6303.  Do  you  object  to  tell  me  the  store  ? — 
T  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

5304.  But  there  were  no  co-operators  present 
at  the  testing,  were  there  ? — No,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  parties  who  tested  the  articles  did  not 
know  where  they  came  from,  or  what  they  were 
being  tested  for. 

5305.  But  you  did  not  think  fit  to  bring  any- 
one, except  on  one  side,  to  see  the  test  ? — We 
have  offered  to  make  tests  in  conjunction  with 
the  co-operators,  but  they  have  always  declined. 

5306.  Which  society  declined,  will  you  tell  me 
that  ? — There  are  gentlemen  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent societies,  both  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere, 
who  declined.  Within  the  last  three  months 
they  have. 

5307.  You  say  the  co-operative  societies  do 
not  tend  to  thrift  ? — Certainly, 

5308.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  member- 
ship in  the  co-operative  societies  of  this  conntry? 
— You  say  you  have  about  1,100,000. 

5309.  Put  them  down  at  1,000^000  ?— Very 
well. 

5310.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  they  represent  about  4,000,000  of  people  ? 
— That  is  taking  each  one  as  a  head  of  a 
family. 

5311.  Yes;  do  you  think  that  this  1,000,000 
would  be  led  by  the  particular  advocates  either 
at  this  time  or  at  any  previous  period  of  the  co- 
operative movement  ? — A  good  many  of  .them 
would. 

5312.  You  think  they  have  all  been  led  astray, 
do  you?— They  have  all  been  led  astray,  and 
some  of  them  very  far  astray. 

531.?.  And  they  putting  their  12  to  15  millions 
in  loan  or  share  capital  ? — Yes. 

5314.  They  have  all  that  at  stake  ? — Yes. 

5315.  And  yet  they  have  all  been  led  ? — A 
good  many  of  them,  because  they  cannot  be 
members  without  investing  their  capital,  and  if 
they  become  members  they  are  compelled  to  be- 
come shareholders. 

5316.  Is  not  that  a  reason  why  it  is  not  a 
monopoly  ? — It  is  trying  to  be  a  monopoly. 

5317.  In  what  way  ? — It  wishes  to  get  hold 
of  all  the  trade,  and  eliminate  the  capitalist,  and 
the  private  trader,  and- private  limited  company. 


.,Mi'.;  Tcitit— continued- 

and,;hav;e:  it  all  concentrated  in.nne  universal 
co-operative  society. 

.  5818.  And  if  they  can  do  that  satisfactorily 
wh\-  should  they  not  do  it  ? — But  they  cannot 
do  it  satisfactorily,  as  is  shown  Viy  the  manner  in 
which  the  co-operative  societies  are  working  at 
the  present  day. 

5319.  Let'  me  take  you  to  the  Co-operative 
productive  societies.  You  did  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  industrial  societies  that  went  down  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

5320.  But  you  said  some  went  down,  which 
I  admit  ? — A  considerable  number  I  said. 

5321.  I  will  admit  a  number  went  down  since 
they  started  about  40  or  50  years  ago  ? — ^I  may 
say  that  in  20  years  there  have  been  amongst 
the  productive  and  distributive  societies  over 
800  failures.  '' 

5322.  And  about  how  many  bankrupcies 
have  their  been  amongst  private  traders  during 
that  time  ? — A  good  deal  more,  but  I  believe 
the  proportion  of  failures  amongst  the  co- 
operative societies  is  far  larger  than  it  is 
amongst  the  private  traders  and  with  far  less 
reason,  because  their  capital  is  provided  for 
them. 

5323.  When  you  say  that  the  cd-operative 
people  had  not  reached  the  poor — had  not 
reached  or  attempted  to  reach  to  any  large 
extent  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  do 
you  think  that  that  is  owing  to  the  system  of 
credit  that  exists  with  private  traders  in  the 
shopkeeping  community  ? — I  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Maxwell's  own  evidence,  question  823,  in  which 
he-more  than  once  stated  that  the  private  traders 
did  not  give  credit  to  such  people.  That  is 
Mr.  Maxwell's  idea  on  that  matter. 

5324.  Did  he  give  that  in  evidence  here  ? — 
He  did — that  they  do  not  give  credit. 

5325.  Can  you  refer  to  it  ? — I  did  not  mark 
it  down,  but  it  is  the  case,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  it  somewhere  there  in  the  print  of  the 
evidence. 

5326.  No>v  you  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Boltou 
that  you  had  known  one  or  two  cases  where 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  men  to 
join  the  stores,  and  you  made  a  statement  there- 
after. Mr.  Maxwell  in  reply  to  me  here  said 
that  cases  had  been  brought  under  his  notice 
where  members  of  the  stores,  those  who  had 
taken  an  important  part  in  them,  had  had 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  their 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  store  ? — -That  statement  -is 
incorrect ;  it  is  not  the  case. 

5327.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  am  speak- 
ing for  the  Traders'  Defence  Association  of 
Scotland,  and  I  say  the  statement  is  not  correct. 
Mark  you  what  you  said  just  now  to  make 
sure  of  this.  You  stated  that  jiressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  leave  the 
stores. 

5328.  Yes  ? — I  say  that  statement  is  not  the 
case;  it  is  not  true. 

5329.  That  is  so  far  as  is  known  to  yoa  ? — I 
•say  it  is  not  true  ;,  speaking  for  the  Asso'^iatioQ. 
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5330.  Just  so,  so  far  as  is  known  to  you,  in 
your  Association  ? — It  is  all  known  to  me.  I 
say  for  the  Association  that  that  has  not  been 
done. 

5331.  Your  Association,  as  an  association,  has 
never  approached  any  employer  of  labour  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
a  man  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  store  ? 
— That  is  so.  It  never  has  been  done.  I  know 
what  you  are  driving  at,  but  as  you  put  it,  it 
has  not  been  done. 

5332.  But  do  you  know  that  any  of  ymr 
members  tliat  are  members  of  your  Association 
have  done  it  in  their  own  private  capacity  ? — 
That  is  a  question  I  decline  to  answer,  for 
reasons  that  are  very  well  known  to  yourseif, 
because  if  names  were  mentioned  in  a  case  of 
that  sort,  we  know  what  would  be  the  result. 

5333.  You  need  not  give  the  name,  but  you 
can  say  you  know  membeis  ? — I  did  not,  say  I 
knew  members.  I  decline  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  say. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5334.  Before  you  quit  the  chair  I  just  want 
to  point  out  to  you  why  it  was  not  proper  for 
us  to  receive  some  of  the  evidence  that  you 
proposed  tc  give.  You  sought  to  found  upon 
the  arswer  given  to  question  609  a  statement 
of  what  had  been  said  by  co-operative  advocates 
outside  this  room  ? — Yes. 

5335.  In  answer  to  question  699  Mr.  Maxwell 
.said,  "  We  keep  ourselves  open  to  attending  any 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

"  meetings,  and  co  operative^  literature  is  being 
"  circulated,  and  on  every  occasion  when 
"  attacked,  defend  our  position.  We  accept 
"  every  invitation  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  laying  our  views  before  the  cmi 
"  munity,"  and  you  thought  that  that  opened 
the  door  to  your  laying  before  us  .•statements 
that  liad  been  made  by  co-operators  on  these 
occasions.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  seeking  to 
introduce  that  evidence  to  us,  but  I  wish  only 
to  point  out  to  you  in  explanation  of  why  it  was 
not  possible  for  us  to  receive  it,  that  we  could  not 
found  upon  a  mere  statement  made  by  a  witness 
that  co-operators  attend  meetings  and  make 
their  views  known  on  public  platforms,  the 
adiriission  through  your  evidence  of  statements 
not  known  to  us  that  they  have  made  on  such 
occasions.  Obviously  ( I  think  you  will  see)  we 
can  only  take  cognisance  of  that  which  is  before 
us  ? — lean  understand  that,  but  although  I  men- 
tioned question  699,  there  are  several  others  in 
connexion  with  the  same  thing  in  which  the 
witnesses  referred  to  adidteration  and  other 
things  which  are  charged  agains^t  the  traders. 

5336.  But  the  same  remark  woul  1  apply  to 
those.  Obviously  we  could  not  enter  into 
matters  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge  ? — We 
come  here  to  prove  that  the  co-operative 
societies  indulge  in  adulteration  as  well. 

5337.  But  we  could  not  allow  you  to  lebut 
that  here,  because  we  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  stated  on  public  platfoims  at 
various  times  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — 
That  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  William  Ogle  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Mr.  Abraham. 

5338.  By  what  means  are  these  statistics 
collected  upon  which  you  base  calculations  as 
to  the  health  and  mortality  in  mines  ? — They 
are  based  upon  the  census  figures  of  1881  as 
regards  the  number  of  miners  and  their  ages, 
and  upon  the  death  registers  for  the  three  yeais 
1880,  1881,  and  1882  for  the  deaths.  I  mean 
that  the  census  of  1881  gives  us  the  number  of 
miners  and  their  ages,  and  those  three  years  of 
the  death  register  give  us  the  number  of  deaths, 
and  those  two  were  put  into  relation  with  each 
other. 

.")339.  But  are  all  the  men  working  below  and 
above  ground  put  into  one  order,  or  are  they 
divided  into  their  various  branches  of  coal 
mining  ? — No,  they  are  all  in  one  body  together, 
there  were  no  means  of  separating  them.  The 
ordinary  return  of  one  of  the  men  is  that  he  is 
working  in  a  coal  mine,  or  that  be  is  a  cnal 
miner,  and  he  does  not  say  what  is  the  special 
branch  of  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
consequently  all  these  men  have  to  be  taken  in 
the  aggregate. 

5340.  So  that  the  calculations  are  made  with 
a  mixed  number ;  those  working  above  ground  as 
well  as  those  working  underground  ? — Quite  so, 


Mr.  Abraham — continued. 

5341.  I  think  you  have  already  agreed  that 
excessive  mortality  from  one  cause  may  be  taken 
as  reducing  the  mortality  from  other  causes  in 
regard  to  accidents  in  mines  ? — Quite  so.  If  a 
m:in  dies  by  an  accident  he  cannot  die  by 
phthisis.  Excessive  mortality  from  one  cause 
will  of  course  lower  the  mortality  from  other 
causes. 

5342.  Then  I  think  you  have  given  it  as  your 
opinion  that  coal  dust  lias  rot.  much  effect  upon 
the  health  of  miners  ? — I  have  not  said  quite  so 
much  as  that.  There,  no  doubt,  are  diseases  of 
the  lungs  produced  by  coal  dust.  The  lung  of 
a  miner,  as  is  well  known,  if  you  examine  it 
after  death,  is  very  frequently  found  clogged  up 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  black  matter, 
inhaled  coal  dust ;  nevertheless,  when  you  take 
the  mortality  of  coal  miners  from  certain 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  you  find  that  it  is 
lower  in  the  whole  than  that  of  other  men  of 
the  same  age  living  in  the  same  county. 

5343.  That  would  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  amongst 
miners  ? — The  mortalitj'  of  miners  from  such 
diseases  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  th..'.  average, 
and  that  would  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 
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5344.  Is  it  your  opinicm  that  the  temperature 
of  mines  is  injurious  to  healtli  or  not  ? — I  have 
nut  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  mining,  or 
of  the  conditions  under  which  miners  work,  to 
express  an  opinion  that  would  be  worth  any- 
thing on  that  subject,  but  generally  speaking, 
working  in  high  temperatures  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  especially  working  in  high  tempera- 
tures when  that  alternates  with  exposure  to  cold 
air,  which  I  presume  is  the  case  with  the  coal 
miner. 

5345.  Working  in  a  high  temperature  leads 
to  excessive  exhaustion  ? — It  would  lead  to 
bronchitis,  the  contraction  of  colds,  and  various 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

5346.  Then  I  take  it  that  you  nre  aware  that 
colliers  to  obviate  sweating  have  often  times  to 
strip  to  the  waist  when  they  are  working  ? — Yes. 

5347.  And  that  would  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  take  colds  in  draughts  and  wet  as  you  have 
intimated? — I  have  stated  that  I  have  no  personal 
experience  of  coal- mining.  I  deal  as  a  statis- 
tician with  the  data  given  me  in  the  death 
registers ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  although 
the  collier  stripped  to  his  work  he  did  not  come 
out  stripped  to  expose  himself  to  the  cold  air. 

5348.  No,  but  having  been  working  in  that 
naked  state,  it  would  make  him  a  more  easy 
victim  to  the  cold  air  which  he  w  ould  come  in 
contact  with  when  he  is  above  the  mine  ? — No, 
I  should  think  not ;  I  should  think  it  a  wise 
thing,  if  he  was  going  to  be  exposed,  to  strip 
v,'hen  in  the  hot  air  and  put  on  his  clothes  just 
before  he  came  into  the  cold  air. 

5341).  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  waste 
products  of  lamps,  and  the  smoke,  increases  the 
impurity  of  the  air  that  the  miners  work  in, 
and  that  it  is  injurious  to  health  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  answering  that  question  ;  the  mortality 
of  miners  is  extremely  low  generally.  All 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  subject  taken 
in  the  aggregate  are  such  as  to  produce  a  low 
death-rate  in  them,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
separating  the  effect  of  the  temperature,  of  the 
darkness,  of  the  coal  dust,  and  the  cold  air  and 
hot  air  from  eat-h  other. 

5350.  Then  am  I  right  in  supposing  that 
you  agree  with  me  that  the  temperature  of 
mines  leads  to  excessive  exhaustion  ? — I  agree 
with  you  in  the  general  statement  that  working 
in  high  temperatures  is  a  bad  thing  and  likely 
to  conduce  to  illness. 

5351.  Will  you  say  it  also  injuriously  aflfects 
the  nervous  system  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  can- 
not profess  to  say  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
as  to  whether  high  temperature  would  directly 
act  upon  the  nervous  system  more  than  upon 
the  rest  of  the  body.  The  chief  effect  of 
working  in  a  high  temperature  and  the  ill-effect 
it  produces  is,  I  think,  owing  to  the  after  expo- 
sure to  the  cold. 

5352.  You  were  aware  that  a  miner  in  hew- 
ing coals  in  order  to  safeguard  his  life  will  have 
to  put  extraordinary  pressure,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  nervous  ability — that  is,  his  eyes,  his  hear- 
ing, and    the  sense  of  feeling,  because  these 
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senses  are  the  natural  safeguards  of  his  life  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  it  must  be  so. 

5353.  And  do  not  you  think  that  that  being 
so  the  high  temperature  of  mines  would  na- 
turally cause  injury  to  thc^m  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
am  hardly  prepared  to  give  medical  evidence  on 
these  subjects.  The  point  of  view  from  which  I 
have  looked  at  the  subject  is  simply  the  statis- 
tical point  of  view.  I  have  investigated  the 
total  amount  of  mortality  amongst  these  men 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  men,  and  the 
amount  of  mortality  among  them  from  certain 
special  diseases ;  but  into  the  distinct  etiology  of 
this  mortality  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  men  work  in  mines,  or  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work,  to  have  an 
opinion  that  is  worth  giving  on  the  subject. 
I  give  lay  evidence  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  statistician,  and  not  as  a  medical  man. 

5354.  I  may  be  perhaps  under  a  little  mis- 
apprehension. Dr.  Ogle,  from  your  name,  and 
that  being  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  me  to 
press  any  questions  further. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5355.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Arlidge  in  his  work  on  "  The 
Diseases  of  Occupations,"  "  Additional  reasons 
"  why  coal  and  ironstone  miners  enjoy  con- 
"  siderable  immunity  from  phthisis  compared 
"  with  men  in  other  industries  are  to  be  found 
"  in  the  general  conditions  of  life  surrounding 
"  them."  Then  he  gives  several  considerations. 
"  Add  to  these  considerations  that  they  are  pre- 
"  served  to  a  great  extent  from  the  inclemencies 
"  of  weather,  enjoy  a  more  equable  climate  than 
"  outdoor  workers,"  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 
Is  it  true  that  they  have  a  more  equable  tem  ■ 
perature  ? — I  thought  it  was  just  stated  that 
they  were  exposed  to  great  sweating  whilst  in 
the  mines,  and  then  they  came  up  and  were 
exposed  to  cold  air.  That  appears  to  imply 
most  unequal  temperatures. 

5356.  Is  not  it  true  that  as  distinguished 
from  copper  and  tin  mines  they  generally  have 
an  equable  temperature  when  down  in  the  coal 
mine  ? — I  cannot  answer  that.  As  I  have  stated, 
I  have  no  personal  experience  of  mines. 

5357.  Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Arlidge's  book  ? — I  have  seen  it. 

5358.  He  is  taken  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  is  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  the  book 
enough  really  to  give  any  opinion  upon  it,  and  I 
would  rather  not  express  one.  Dr.  Arlidge  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  paid  a  deal  of  attention  to 
the  diseases  of  trade,  and  therefore  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  his  opinion  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration. 

Mr,  Abraham,. 

5359.  You  are  aware  that  your  statistics  will 
bear  out  that  theCornish  miner's  do  work  in  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  a  temperature  that  often 
makes  the  mortality  or  diseases  from  all  causes 
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amongst  them  extraordinarily  high  '< — Yes,  their 
mortality  is  very  high. 

5360.  Phthisis  in  particular  ? — Yes. 

5361.  Could  not  that  follow  or  arise  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  working  in  such  high  tem- 
perature, and  that  that  temperature  is  often 
varying  from  one  stage  tO;  another  in  the  same 
mine  ? — I  do  not  know.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  Cornish  miner  is  more  subject  to 
variations  of  temperature  than  the  coal  miner  ? 

5362.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the 
case,  but  if  it  be  so,  then  doubtless  he  would  be 
more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

536ii.  Ave  you  aware  your  statistics  would 
bear  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  diseases 
arising  from  alcoholism  and  the  mortality  from 
suicides  among  the  Cornish  miners,  it  is  ex- 
tremely above  the  mean  that  you  have  put 
down  the  other  miners  ?— Yes.  The  mortality 
of  the  Cornish  miners  is  extremely  high,  and  is 
■especially  high  from  the  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  and  that  I  attribute  myself,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
coal  miners  and  Cornish  miners  work,  to  a 
difference  in  the  dust  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  dust  of  coal  has  not  got  sharp  edges  when 
you  look  at  it  under  the  microscope.  It  has 
rounded  edges  that  are  not  nearly  so  irritating 
to  the  air-passages  when  they  pass  in  as  are  the 
particles  of  stone  which  the  Cornish  miners' 
Ijmgs  are  exposed  to,  and  that  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  amongst  the  Cornish 
miners  that  there  is  this  high  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  the  same 
occurs  amongst  those  other  branches  of  work- 
men who  are  Uable  to  the  inhalation  of  stone 
dust — such  as  earthenware  makers,  potters, 
quarrymen,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  masons,  I 
think.     I  am  not  quite  sure  about  masons. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5363a..  In  which  class  do  you  piit  the  ironstone 
miners  ? — As  to  the  ironstone  miners,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  statistics  I  have  given  are  on 
a  very  small  basis,  and  not  a  very  safe  one — not 
nearly  as  large  as  the  basis  on  which  the  statis- 
tics of  coal  miners  are  founded.  But  so  far  as 
my  data  go,  the  ironstone  miners  have  a  low 
death-rate. 

5864.  But  would  not  the  dust  in  their  case  be 
sharp  pointed  ? — If  it  be  so,  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  statement  I  have  made. 

5365.  Does  not  that  rather  tend  to  prove  that 
in  the  coal  and  iron  rhines  the  temperature  is 
equable,  and  the  ventilation  good,  and  that  in 
the  copper  and  tin  mines  the  temperature  is  not 
equable,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad  ? — I' do  not 
know  myself  whether  the  worker  in  the  iron 
stone  mine  is  exposed  to  much  dust.  I  a,m  told 
he  is  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  better  informa- 
tion will  be  given  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  those  mines. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5366.  I  was  not  here  to  ask  you  about  the  com- 
position of  your  Table  D.,  (see  p.  120)  which  gives 
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the  comparison  of  mortality  of  males'  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  65.  You  have  put  in  the 
deaths  of  the  persons  of  those  different  occupa- 
tions between  thosd  years  ? — Yes.  •' 

5367.  And  you  have  compared  those  deaths 
with  what  population  ? — I  gave  the  death-ralte 
between  25  and  65  years  of  age  for  each  of 
these  groups,  and  then  I  put  that  of  the  clergy- 
men, priests,  and  ministers  into  the  figure  of 
1,000,  and  all  the  others  are  arranged  upon  that 
standard. 

5368.  So  I  understood,  but  I  wish,  to  know 
this :  1,000  clergymen  die  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  65,  but  of  what'  total  number  of 
clergymen  is  that.  Is  it  the  total  number 
living  between  the  ages  of  25  and  65,  or  the 
total  number  returned  in  the  census  ? — No. 

5369.  I  wish  only  to  know  what  the  number 
is — how  is  it  ascertained.  Is  it  the  number 
living  between  25  and  65,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  or  is  it  the  tota.1 ,  niimber  returned 
as  clergymen  in  the  census  ? — It  is  the  total 
number  returned  in  the  census  as  living  between 
25  and  65.     That  is  the  basis. 

5370.  You  have  ascertained  the  total  number 
of  the  classes  between  those  years,  and  then 
you  have  found  out  how  many  die  in  the  classes  ? 
— ^How  many  die  of  the  class  at  that  age  in 
three  years. 

5371.  And  the  census  returns  give  the  total 
number  living  between  those  years  ? — Yes. 

5372.  It  is  not  the  total  number  actually 
existing  of  all  ages  ?, — No,  I  limited  the  calcula- 
tion to  men  between  25  and  65  years  of  age,  for 
these  reasons,  that  trade  occupations  hardly  tell 
upon  a  person  as  a  rule  unless  he  has  been  in  the 
trade  for  some  years,  therefore  you  may  take  25 
to  begin  with,  and  moreover  persons  go  into  trade 
occupations  at  difforeint  ageB,  whereas  a  clergy- 
man does  not  become  a  clerg^maln  until  23,  and 
to  compare  him  with  a  labouirer  at  18  or  17  years 
of  age  woiild  not  be  making  a  comparison  on  a 
fair  basis.  I  limited  it  at  the  other  end  to  6'5,  in 
order  to  shut  out,  as  far  as  I  possibly  could, 
those  persons  who  have  gone  out  and  retired 
from  their  occupation. 

5373.  That  is  the  point  as  to  which  I  was 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  the  facts  stood, 
A  man  once  a  clergyman  is  always  a  clergyman 
up  to  65  ? — Quite  so. 

5374.  A  man  mining  at  45  may  have  retired 
from  mining,  and  frequently  does  ? — He  has 
most  probably  retired  before  65.  ' 

5375.  Long  before  that  ? — Yes. 

5376.  Would  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
comparison? — Only  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
I  do  not  take  out  in  one  block  those  who  are 
between  25  and  65,  but  I  take  out  those  between 
26  and  45,  and  then  those  between  45  and  65, 
and  get  the  death-rate  for  each  of  those  separate 
age  periods. 

5377.  That  is  not  shown  in  this  paper  ?-— No, 
that  is  not  shown  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  so 
done.  It  is  shown  in  the  official  report  from 
whick  this  is  taken. 

5378.  And  would  the  proportion  of  those 
dying  between    25    and    45,   to    thos"   living 
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between  25  and  45  amongst  the  miners,  diffier 
very  much  from  the  proportion  here  shown  ?^ 
I  can  give  you  th:e  exact  death-rate  of  miners 
at  each  age,  if  you  wish  it. 

5379.  I  wanted  to  ascertaiin  whetlier  there 
was  any  risk  of  the  mortality  in  those  classes 
being  higher  in  consequence  of  their  being 
compared  with  a  lower  total  enumerated  in 
your  censvis — a  tgtal  of  persons  parsing  out  of 
their  occupations  at  earlier  years.  If  you  had 
10,000  clergymen  living,  they  would  be  clergy- 
men till  th0y  die,  or  till  they  attain  65  ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  band,  you  got  a  number  of  miners, 
a  certain  number  of  them  would  have  retired 
from  mining  before  65,  and  if  you  compare  the 
total  deaths  of  the  total  number  of  those  classes, 
is  there  any  risk  of  showing  a  greater  mortality 
in  those  cases  where  people  pass  out  of  their 
occupation,  not  through  death,  but  through 
abandoning  their  occupation  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be,  because  if  a  miner,  as  is  often  the 
case,  retires  out  of  his  industry  between  45  and  65, 
he  would  not  appear  in  the  census  as  a  miner,  nor 
when  he  dies  will  he  appear  in  the  death  return 
as  a  miner.     He  would  be  omitted  on  both  sides. 

5380. .And  that  wouldjnot  affect  the  propor- 
tion?— And  that  would  not  affect  the  pn  (por- 
tion. 

5381.  It  might,  might  it  not  ?-^This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  wpuld  affect  it.  If  there 
be  a  number  of  miners  who  retire  because  of 
ill-health  at  a  given  age,  clearly  those  who  are 
left  behind  would  have  more  than  average 
vitality  as  compared  with  tlie  principal  body  of 
miners,  because  the  weaklings  woidd  have 
gone  out,  and  so  far  doubtless  the  comparison 
is  liable  to  criticism.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
error  that  would  arise  in  that  way  would 
be  of  any  serious  importance.  It  would  be  of 
very  considerable  importance  if  we  were  to  look 
at  these  figures  as  being  mathematically  accurate, 
or  if  you  were  to  place  very  much  weight  upon 
small  differences,  but  in  figures  of  this  kind  you 
only  give  any  importance  to  differences  of  a  very 
considerable  quantity. 

5382.  We  ought  to  be  on  our  safeguard  in 
the  case  of  people ,  going  to  sea,  ought  not  we ; 
in  consequence  of  people  retiring  from  a  sea- 
faring life  1 — Yes.  You  have,  I  think,  the  best 
example  in  the  case  of  soldiers.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  ihe  real  death-rate  of  soldiers, 
because  when  the  soldier  becomes  ill  he  is  in- 
valided and  drafted  out  of  the  regiment,  and 
consequently  the  sickly  are  taken  out  and  what 
you  have  got  behind  is  the  healthy  residuum 
left  after  the  drafting  out  of  the  sick.  That 
occurs  doubtless  in  all  trades,  but  in  some  it 
will  occur  more  than  in  others,  and  I  admit  that 
it  will  do  so  in  the  case  of  miners,  because  more 
strength  is  required  in  mining  than  in  the  case 
of  trades  such  as  tailoring,  where  a  man  can  go 
on  although  somewhat  out  of  health. 

5383.  The  clerical  profession  most  of  all  ? — 
Perhaps  so.  .ri ,.     >,        ,  ■    ■ 

Professor  Marshall. 

5384.  Will  you  look  at  the  last  line  but  one 
of  Table  G.  (see  p.  121.)     Does  not  that  tend  to 
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show  that  the  number  ot  miner;s  who  leave  mines 
presumably  partly  because  their  lives  are  not  veiy 
good,  is  very  great ;  and  that  that  m,ight  makoia 
correction  of  those  statistics  of,  a  very  important 
character  ?— I  do  not  see  that  it  shows  it. , . 

5385.  The  njimber  between  20  and  25  is 
61,000  for  those  five  years,  and  the  number  for 
the  20  years  between  25  and  45  is  only  slightly 
more  than  twice  as  much,  and  the  number  for 
the  next  20  years  of  age  isless  tlian  the  number 
for  the  five  years  between  20  and  25  years  of 
age,  and  does  not  that  show  that  a  great  number 
of  people  cease  to  be  miners  at  middle  age  I—I 
think  the  number  from, 25  to  45  is  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  from  20  to  25,  and  of  course 
as  yon  get  further  on  in  life  death  has  told  upon 
them  and  the  number  will  diminish. 

5386.  Let  us  compare  the  ages  of  the  20  to 
25  with  the  20  years  between  45  and  65  years 
of  age  ?-^Yes,  there  are  about  the  same  number 
in  each. 

6387.  In  the  total  population,  would  the  pro- 
portions be  vei-y  different  from  that  ? — In  the 
't6tal  male  population  of  England  do  you  meah  ? 
'^    5388.  Yes?— Yes.  "     . 

5389.  Must  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
miners  go  out  in  middle  age  ?— Yes,  bilt  that 
would  be  the  case  in  all  trades,  and  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  more  so  in  the  case  of  mineis 
than  with  others.  ' 

5390.  If  you  take  the  census  return  of  all  those 
having  occupations,  you  do  not  find,  I  think,  that 
there  is  the  same  proportion  ?— I  should  expect 
more  to  go  out  of  miners,  because  mining  requires 
great  strength,  and  consequently  when  the  man 
gets  feeble  he  is  likely  to  give  it  up,  arjd  as  I 
said  I  should  expect  if  you  compare  miners  and 
tailors  you  would  find  a  larger  number  of  miners 
go  out  as  they  get  on  than  the  number  of 
tailors. 

5391.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  number  of  males 
in  all  occupations  belonging  to  the  20  years 
between  45  and  65  are  1,700,000,  while  those  for 
the  five  years  between  20  and '  25  are  only 
1,100,000,  the  former  being  about  60  percent, 
larger  than  the  other  ? — The  total  number  of 
males  living  between  45  and  65  is  1,755,819,  and 
the  total  number  of  males  between  the  ages  of'  20 
and  25  is  1,112,354. 

5392.  And  does  not  that  show  that  in  the  20 
years  between  45  and  65  years  of  age,  the 
numbers  are  about  60  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
the  five  years  between  20  and  25  in  all  occupa- 
tions, while  with  the  miners  it  is  very  much 
smaller  ? — Yes,  but  when  you  say  those  are  per- 
sons engaged  in  occupations  I  think  you  make  a 
mistake.  Those  totals  that  you  have  quoted 
include  (I  think  I  am  speaking  correctly)  not 
only  those  engaged  in  occupations,  but  also  that 
large  number  of  meti  who  are  persons  returned 
by  property  rank  and  not  by  special  occupation. 
In  fact  it  includes  all  the  males  living  in  Eng- 
land. 

5393.  But  are  there  very  many  between  those 
ages,  in  that  great  set  to  which  I  have  referred  ? — 
There  are  87,000  odd  between  the  ages  of  45  and 
65,  and  between  20  and  26  years  of  age  32,000 
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odd.  But  clearly  the  proportion  of  the  miners 
at  those  ages  is  not  the  same  as  in  this  table 
of  all  males. 

5394.  Might  not  therefore  the  number  of 
miners  who,  if  they  had  stayed  on  as  miners, 
would  have  died  before  the  age  of  65  be  so 
great  that  they  would  vitiate  those  statistics  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  and  make  an  altera- 
tion not  of  a  small  per-centage,  but  of  a  per- 
centage of  20  or  30  per  cent.  ? — I  should  not 
think  that,  but  as  I  already  said  in  answer  to 
Mr  Courtney,  there  is  that  flaw  in  the  com- 
parison tliat  in  all  occupations  such  as  mining, 
or  occupations  that  require  great  strength  and 
vigour,  a  larger  number  will  go  out,  and  there 
is  a  greater  weeding  out  of  the  weaklings  than 
in  trades  where  great  strength  is  not  required. 
So  far,  doubtless,  that  gives  an  advantage,  or 
gives  an  unfairly  low  death-rate  for  the  miners 
as  compared  with  the  trades  where  weaklings 
are  engaged.     That  is,  I  think,  what  you  mean. 

5395.  Yes.  I  suppose  it  woukl  be  possible  to 
make  an  arithmetical  calculation  at  your  leisure 
to  discover  approximately  what  is  the  amount 
of  correction  to  be  made  under  this  head.  That 
is  a  mathematical  sum  I  suppose  that  could  be 
worked  out  ? — You  mean  you  would  start  with 
the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  miners  at 
the  different  ages  should  be  the  same  as  the  pro- 
portion of  males  in  all  England  at  those  same 
ages.  You  mean  that  the  miners  between  25 
and  20  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
miners  between  45  and  65  as  are  all  the  males 
between  20  and  25  to  all  the  males  between 
45  and  65.     Was  that  your  basis  ? 

5396.  Not  all  males,  but  all  males  in  occu- 
pations. I  was  comparing  the  total  number 
of  ))eople  of  all  occupations,  of  different  ages, 
with  the  total  number  of  miners  of  all  ages  to 
find  out  how  many  miners  had  presumably 
drifted  out  of  the  occupation  of  mining  ? — Yes, 
you  could  do  that. 

5397.  Would  you  then  be  able  to  correct  by 
an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  their 
drifting  out  the  statistics  that  we  now  have  ? — 
Yes,  you  might,  I  think,  make  an  approximate 
calculation  as  to  the  number  of  miners  who  had 
got  out. 

Mr.  Abraham. 

5398.  There  is  put  into  my  hands  the  report 
of  the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  year  1880,  and 
the  opening  paragraph  says,  "  it  appears  that 
"  484,933  person-!  were  employed  in  or  about 
"  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act "  ? — I  think 
you  are  reading  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  is 
it  for  England  and  Wales  '. 

5399.  That  is  just  the  question.  You  say  it 
is  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  and  then  there  are 
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those  employed  under  tha  Metalliferous  Mines 
Act,  and  that  would  increase  the  number  and 
then  again  484,933  persons  largely  include 
women  ? — There  are  not  many  women  in  the 
census  return  of  persons  engaged  in  coal  mines. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5400.  There  is  a  difference  of  100,000  ?— I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  table  to  which  you  refer, 
but  I  remember  some  time  ago  when  the  census  of 
1881  was  taken,  criticisms  to  the  same  effect,  viz., 
that  there  were  100,000  more  coal  miners  in  the 
mining  inspectors'  returns  than  in  the  census 
returns,  were  made  on  it,  but  whether  that  was 
the  same  table  or  not  as  that  you  are  now 
using,  I  do  not  know.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  was  that  in  one  case  the  figures  were 
given  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  other 
case  for  England  and  Wales,  and  in  one  set 
quarrymen  were  included  as  well  as  miners, 
\Fheieas  in  the  other  they  were  not.  Whether 
that  applies  to  that  table  that  Mr.  Abraham  has 
now  quoted  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  so. 

5401.  It  could  not  be  exactly  so,  but  Scotland 
may  make  3,  difference — the  difference  is  so 
great — it  is  over  100,000  ? — Yes,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  the  difference  arose  or 
which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong,  if  there  be  a 
ditteience.  The  census  returns  I  do  not  think 
could  possibly  be  out  to  that  extent,  but,  of 
course,  all  our  census  returns  are  liable  to  a 
certain  amount  of  error  owing  to  the  inaccurate 
way  in  which  persons  return  themselves,  and  it 
is  possible  and  probable  that  a  certain  number 
of  miner.s  are  returned  simply  .'is  labourers,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  so  to  any 
large  extent.  A  man  in  Durham  might  return 
himself  as  a  labourer  when  in  fact  he  was  a 
miner. 

5402.  But  does  not  this  fact  prove  at  once 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  improved 
method  of  collecting  the  census,  and  dividing 
the  various  branches  of  the  employment  in 
mines  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  see  that  this  shows 
the  necessity  of  it,  but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I 
think  it  is  advisable  to  have  better  leturns,  I 
agree  with  you. 

5403.  You  do  not  think  the  100,000  diffe- 
rence wouLJ  necessitate  it  ? — I  do  not  in  the 
least  believe  that  the  census  understates  coal 
mines  by  100,000.  I  think  the  difference  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  one  return  relating 
to  England  and  Wales,  and  the  other  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  by  the  one 
return  being  confined  exclusively  to  coal  miners, 
while  the  other  includes  quarriers,  clay  diggers, 
shale  diggers,  and  this  in  counties  where  there 
are  no  coal  mines. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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rNETT,     1    T    •    i.  o  X      • 

Drage,/J°'°*  Secretaries. 


(Mr.  Dale  took  the  Chair.) 


Mr.  Charles  Booth  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  Dale. 

5404.  The  Commission  feel  specially  indebted 
to  you  for  placing  yourself  and  your  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  to  which  you  have  given  so 
much  attention  so  unreservedly  at  their  disposal, 
and  we  very  much  regret  that  your  time  has 
had  to  be  taken  up  by  waiting  more  than  one 
day,  I  believe,  till  your  evidence  could  be  received? 
— I  have  gained  a  great  deal  from  what  I  have 
heard. 

5405.  I  think  that  in  1889*  you  made  a  close 
study  of  the  industriea  of  East  London,  involv- 
ing the  conditions  of  employment,  commonly 
called  sweating  ? — I  diJ. 

5406.  In  addition  to  the  information  which 
you  thus  yourself  obtained  you  have  followed 
closely  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  L^rdsf  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes. 

5407.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  your  defiaitioa 
of  "  sweating"? — The  word  "  sweating  "  h;\s been 
loosely  used,  but  may  be  fairly  taken  to  mean 
the  driving  of  labour,  by  whatever  means,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  maximum  of  work  for  a  minimum 
of  pay.  "  Sweated  labour  "  is  labour  so  driven 
and  a  "sweater"  the  master  who  thus  drives 
those  he  employs. 

5408.  Would  you  also  kindly  define  what 
may  be  called  the  "  sweating  system  "? — The  term 
"  sweating  system  "  has  been  still  more  loosely 
used.  It  may  mean  any  system  which  succeeds 
in  obtaining  a  maximum  of  work  for  a  mini- 
mum of  pay ;  or  any  system  which  does  so  by 

*  To  reconcile  this  date  with  the  date  mentioned  ia  questions 
5591  and  5755,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  23rd,  1893,  Mr.  Booth 
explains  that  his  enquiries  as  to  sweating  were  actually  made 
in  1887,  but  the  results  were  not  published  till  1889;  and  he 
suggests  that  probably  1887  would  be  the  more  correct  date  to 
use.— G.  D. 

f  By  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  tie  Commission  a  Memo- 
randum on  this  Evidence  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  found 
printed  as  Appendix  LXXXV.— G.  D. 

U     78'149. 


Mr.  Dale — continued, 
taking  advantage  of  helplessness  in  the  workei  s. 
But   it   is    most  generally  used  to  mean  some 
special   application    of   some  particular  system 
for  which  condemnation  is  desired. 

5409.  What  has  been  the  general  result  of 
your  inquiry  ? — The  result  of  my  own  investi- 
gations and  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  evidence 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  to  show  that  in  certain  trades  labour 
was  much  driven  and  ill-paid.  The  existence 
of  sweating  as  I  have  now  defined  it  was  abun- 
dantly proved.  It  was  also  shown,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  evil  was  everywhere  con- 
nected with  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  and  was  very  generally  accompanied  by 
long  hours  and  insanitary  conditions. 

5410.  Do  you  connect  sweating  with  any 
system  of  employment  ? — No  one  system  of 
employment  was  found  to  be  responsible  for 
these  evils,  nor  was  any  system  found  in  con- 
nexion with  which  they  were  always  present. 

5411.  As  to  the  connexion  of  these  evils  with 
the  character  of  the  employers,  have  you  any- 
thing to  tell  us? — I  consider  that  the  attack 
upon  a  particular  class  of  men  as  "sweaters" 
fell  through  as  completely  as  that  on  the  sup- 
posed system.  The  causes  of  the  evils  were 
shown  to  be  deeper  than  the  greed  or  inhumanity 
of  individual  employers. 

5412.  Yet  I  suppose  some  systems  contribute 
more  to  sweating  than  others  ? — I  think  so. 
Although  no  one  method  of  employment  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  nor  any  shown 
to  be  invariably  abused  in  these  ways,  yet  there 
are  some  which  distinctly  lend  themselves  to  in- 
dustrial oppression. 

5413.  To  what  systems  do  you  refer  ? In  a 

general  way  the  systems  which  conduce  to  op- 
pression pass  under  the  name  of  "  sub-contract " ; 
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Mr.  Dale — continued, 
but  this  term  Las  been  used  no  less  loosely  tban 
the  others. 

5414.  Would  you  define  the  meaning  which 
you  attach  to  "  sub-contract  "  ? — I  shall  have  to 
go  a  little  into  what  other  people  mean  as  well 
as  what  I  should  mean. 

5415.  Do  so  ? — The  popular  notion  as  to  sub- 
contract and  the  conception  of  its  methods  which 
gave  them  a  bad  name  was  that  someone  who 
had  contracted  to  do  a  quantity  of  M'ork  made 
a  profit  by  sub-letting  it  to  small  master  men, 
who,  in  their  turn,  perhaps,  sub-let  again,  and 
that,  finally,  the  profits  of  contractor  and  sub- 
contractors alike  were  "sweated"  out  of  the 
workpeople.  This  idea  was  shown  to  be  base- 
less,— such  sub-letting  seldom  occurs;  except, 
indeed,  with  regard  to  special  processes  which 
are  frequently  the  better  paid  portions  of  the 
work ;  and  in  cases  of  pure  distribution  it  was 
shown  that  the  sub-contractor  played  a  useful 
part  in  bringing  the  workers  and  the  woik  to- 
gether. Those  who  obtained  work  direct  from 
the  wholesale  house  were  usually  not  paid  any 
better  than  those  whose  work  Ciime  to  them 
through  a  middleman.  The  middleman's  profit 
was  thus  shown  to  be  a  charge  on  the  work  and 
not  a  charge  on  the  workers.  The  word  "  sub- 
contract" was  further  used  to  mean  the  giving 
out  of  work  to  be  done  by  small  master  men. 
This  was  in  fact  a  "  contract,"  but  by  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  for  the  convenience  of  con- 
demnation it  was  still  called  "  sub-contract."  It 
was  shown  that  this  system  was  very  general 
and  by  no  means  always  associated  witli  any 
evils ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  conducive  to  in- 
dustrial oppression  when  the  workers  v  ere  help- 
less. Finally  it  was  found  impossible  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  small  masters  working 
for  a  wholesale  house  and  those  working  for 
their  own  account  who  perhaps  sold  their  produc- 
tions to  the  wholesale  house  and  it  thus  became 
evident  that  it  was  truly  neither  contract  nor 
sub-contract,  but  the  working  for  small  masters 
that  was  to  be  associated  with  the  evils  of 
sweating. 

5416.  What  was  the  general  result  of  the 
investigation  ? — The  general  result  was  to  show 
that  the  bad  conditions  of  employment  which 
arise  from  the  advantage  taken  of  helplessness 
amongst  the  workers  are  particularly  noticeable 
in  small  workshops,  though  also  found  elsewhere. 
These  evils  are  low  pay,  long  hours,  and  insani- 
tary conditions. 

54 J  7.  Has  that  investigation  led  you  to  make 
any  suggestions  as  to  curing  the  evils  ? — I  think 
something  may  be  done  to  make  these  evils  less 
pre^'alent  even  if  no  actual  cure  be  possible. 

5418.  What  suggestions  do  you  offer  ? — As 
regards  the  existence  of  a  class  whose  work  is  of 
little  value,  and  whose  necessities  place  them 
very  much  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  wlio  employs 
them,  nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  done  ad 
hoc;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  tends 
towards  raising  the  standard  of  life  will  decrease 
the  numbers  of  the  helpless  or  lessen  the  degree 
of  helplessness.  So  that  education,  the  en- 
couragement  of  thrift,  &c.,  should  have   some 
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effect  in  time.  As  regards  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  I  think  a  good  deal  could  be 
done  by  a  sufficiently  wide  extension  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts.  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  most  indoor  employ- 
ments under  regulation  as  to  hours  of  work, 
space  to  work  in,  and  sanitation  with  good 
effect. 

5419.  What  further  suggestions  would  you 
offer  ? — I  think  all  workshops  should  be  regis- 
tered. The  present  factory  legislation  recog- 
nises three  parties :  the  employer,  the  employed, 
and  the  State.  To  efficiently  control  small 
workshops  it  is  necessary  to  throw  responsibility 
also  on  the  owners  of  the  property  or  person  to 
whom  the  rent  is  paid.  The  wider  the  meaning 
given  to  "  workshop  "  (that  is,  the  smaller  the 
shop)  the  more  necessaiy  this  would  be.  I 
should,  myself,  propose  to  define  a  "  workshop  " 
as  any  room  or  place  in  which  any  person  em- 
ployed any  other  person  in  manufacture.  I 
should  count  a  man  and  his  wife  as  one  person, 
but  should  allow  no  other  exception,  and  should 
consider  two  or  more  persons  working  in  com- 
bination or  in  partnership  as  employing  each 
other.  On  this  view  arjy  individual  would  be 
free  to  work  either  on  his  own  account  or  for 
wages  in  his  home,  but  when  several  are  work- 
ing together,  whatever  be  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment, the  place  iu  which  they  work  would 
become  a  workshop,  and  special  responsibilities 
would  be  incurred. 

5420.  Are  you  in  what  you  have  just  said 
speaking  of  control  in  two  aspects,  the  control 
of  the  building  (I  refer  more  particularly  to  your 
reference  to  the  owner  of  the  property  or  the 
person  to  whom  the  rent  is  paid)  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  working  hours  ? — Yes.  The  control 
can  be  divided  in  that  way. 

5421.  I  understand  ;you  to  mean  that  you 
would  hold  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  the 
person  to  whom  the  rent  is  paid,  as  in  some 
sense  responsible ;  in  that  would  you  point  to 
responsibility  for  the  sanitary  character  of  the 
building  itself  ? — I  should  carry  it  further. 

5422.  I  wish  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on 
that  ? — I  should  make  him  responsible  also  for 
the  good  cunduct  of  his  tenant. 

5423.  Not  for  the  hours  that  the  tenant 
might  work,  would  you  ?— I  think  I  should. 

5424.  You  think  the  mere  landlord  ought  to 
be  held  in  some  degree  responsible  for  that  ?— He 
should  have  a  second  i  esponsibility ;  indirectly 
he  should  be  responsible ;  I  think  so. 

5425.  It  might  be  very  needful,  and  very 
proper  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be  introducing, 
would  it  not,  some  new  class  of  obligation  upon 
the  mere  owner  and  letter  of  a  house  or  apart- 
ment ? — I  think  it  would. 

5426.  Why  should  you  impose  upon  the 
owner  of  a  building  which  is  used  partly  as  a 
residence,  and  partly  as  a  workshop,  for  that  I 
suppose  is  the  sort  of  building  under  discussion, 
any  obligation  beyond  that  which  would  attach 
to  the  sanitary  character  of  that  building  ? — I 
should  not  propose  that  his  responsibility  under 
the  Factory  Act  should  be  extended  beyond  that 
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Mr.  Bale — continued, 
portion  of  the  building  which  was  used  as  a 
workshop,  and  as  to  what  went  on  in  it ;  but  I 
should  wish  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  I  know  no  other  way  to 
make  the  control  efficient. 

5427.  Of  course  so  far  as  his  responsibility 
had  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
building  it  could  be  enforced  readily  by  an  order 
that  he  must  amend  it  in  such  and  such  respects, 
but  so  far  as  you  might  extend  it  to  responsi- 
bility for  observing  prescribed  hours,  or  not 
having  more  tlian  a  certain  number  of  persons 
working  in  it,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  land- 
lord to  control  that  ? — I  think  he  may  collect  the 
fine  from  his  tenant.  It  is  in  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  fine,  to  be  sure  that  the  law  is 
recognised.  I  did  not  propose  that  the  landlord 
should  not  have  recourse  to  the  tenant ;  on  the 
contrary  the  tenant  would  be  in  the  first  instance 
responsible. 

5428.  I  only  wish  to  make  clear  whether  we 
understood  the  view  that  you  put ;  I  am  afraid 
I  have  a  little  anticipated  the  matters  men- 
tioned in  your  proof,  I  did  not  see  that  you 
were  coming  to  this.  On  whom  would  you 
throw  the  main  responsibility  for  registration  ? 
— On  the  landlord.  I  think  it  would  be  his 
duty  and  it  is  also  his  right  to  know  to  what 
uses  the  premises  he  lets  are  put.  I  think  he 
would  have  abundant  opportunities  for  informing 
himself. 

5429.  How  would  you  define  "  landlord  "  and 
"  occupier  "  for  such  purposes  ? — The  "landlord  "  is 
the  person  by  whom,  or  in  whose  name  the  rent 
is  collected,  and  the  "  occupier  "  is  the  person  from 
whom  the  rent  is  collected. 

5430.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to 
the  form,  of  registration  ? — I  think  that  it  should 
be  without  charge  and  simple,  and  that  it  need 
not  necessarily  involve  previous  inspection.  The 
certificate  might  I  think  set  forth  on  the 
authority  of  the  landlord  the  amount  of  space 
occupied,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  Act 
demanded  with  the  numbers  of  persons  to  be 
employed  and  the  trade,  and  it  should,  I  think,  be 
in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the  landlord  and  one 
for  the  occupier,  which  would  be  posted  up  in 
the  room  in  sight  of  the  employes,  and  the  third 
would  go  to  the  Factory  Department.  The 
certificate  must,  I  think,  be  periodically  renewed. 

5431.  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  so  many 
places  under  constant  inspection  ? — 1  think  not; 
I  think  that  the  terms  of  the  law  must  be  m^ade 
clear,  and  must  be  enforced  by  penalty,  and  the 
key-stone  of  this  proposal  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  landlord.  I  think  it  could  be  made 
dangerous  to  evade  registration.  Every  regis- 
tered shop  would  be  on  the  inspector's  list,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  know  where  or  when 
inspection  might  fall. 

5432.  You  said  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  landlord,  as  you  contem- 
plate it,  would  attach  merely  to  that  part  of  the 
premises  which  was  occupied  as  a  workshop  ? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Dale — continued. 

5433.  Are  you,  then,  contemplating  only 
premises  of  which  some  part  is  set  aside  for 
working  purposes  exclusively  ? — Yes ;  I  con- 
template making  it  a  sine  qud  non,  that  what- 
ever portion  of  any  premises  is  used  in  that  way 
should  be  set  apart,  and  should  be  recognised  as 
set  apart,  for  industrial  purposes. 

5434.  I  think  it  might  be  convenient,  and 
certainly  interesting,  if  you  would  now  state 
what  classes  of  industries  you  have  more 
especially  in  view  in  what  you  have  recently 
been  saying  ?  —  Practically  all  the  industries 
that  do  not  demand  power.  Usually  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "factory,"  I  believe,  is  a  place  where 
power  is  used.  All  indu.stries  that  are  carried 
on  in  workshops  without  power  may  be  distri- 
buted in  the  homes,  and  the  tendency  of  them 
to  be  so  distributed  is  a  difficulty  which  has 
to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  any  "further 
pressure  upon  the  present  regulation  of  work- 
shops. 

5435.  I  know  your  very  wide  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  industries  in  London  which 
most  need  improvement  in  the  respects  to  which 
your  paper  refers  ;  what  industries  now  carried 
on,  and  under  what  conditions  are  you  chiefly 
thinking  of  ? — -Tailoring,  bootmaking,  cabinet- 
making  are  the  most  important  industries,  and 
all  sempstress  work. 

5436.  Are  those  not  largely  carried  on  in 
homes  where  no  one  room  is  set  aside  for  work- 
ing purposes  ?  —  Unfortunately  it  is  so  ;  the 
workers  may  often  sleep  in  the  same  room. 

5437.  Would  you  contemplate  the  continuance 
of  that  ?— No. 

5438.  That  is  to  say,  bearing  in  mind  that 
you  think  it  would  not  be  possible,  or  perhaps 
proper,  that  the  system  of  registration  and 
inspection  should  attach  to  a  man  and  his  wife, 
we  will  say,  or  to  either  of  them  alone,  but  to 
two  or  more  persons  working  together  would 
there  not  be  many  cases  in  which  an  entire 
change  would  then  have  to  take  place  in  the 
form  in  which  the  industry  is  carried  on  ? — 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  gradual  change. 

5439.  I  was  rather  inviting  you  to  describe  to 
us  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  registra- 
tion and  inspection  which  you  advocate,  as  a 
mitigation,  at  any  rate,  of  the  present  evils 
would  cause  a  rather  gieat  change  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  is  carried  on.  I  do 
not  mean  conditions  merely  arising  from  registra- 
tion and  inspection,  but  the  abandonment  of 
home  work  and  the  creation  of  special  small 
factories  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  that,  but  I  do 
anticipate  that  gradually  the  portion  of  a  home, 
of  a  house,  set  apart  for  industries  will  be  adapted 
for  the  work  which  is  carried  on  there.  It  does 
not  follow,  and  I  have  not  proposed  that  it 
should  be  impossible  to  use  the  room  for  other 
purposes,  but  I  do  think  it  very  undesirable 
that  it  should  be  also  used  as  a  bedroom.  I 
have  not  ventured  to  suggest  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  merely  that  such  places,  places 
which  are  used  industrially,  should  come  under 
supervision. 
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Mr.  Bale — continued. 

5440.  And  the  places  ought  in  your  opinion 
to  come  under  registration  and  supervision  ? — 
I  should  say  wherever  one  person  employs 
another,  that  is  the  first  basis,  but  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  put  in  where  people  ai^e  working 
together  in  combination  in  order  to  avoid 
colourable  evasions ;  but  husband  and  wife  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  in  that 
way,  and  perhaps  not  desirable. 

5441.  And  mother  and  daughter? — Mother 
and  daughter  I  should  wish  to  deal  with  in  that 
way,  I  should  not  wish  to  make  an  exception 
between  mother  and  daughter. 

5442.  Are  there  not  thousands  of  cases  in 
which  registration  or  supervision  would  at  once 
begin  to  apply  ? — Yes. 

5443.  And  those  are  cases  where  the  room  in 
which  two  or  perhaps  three  persons  work  is 
used  as  the  Jiving  and  sleeping  apartment  of 
one  or  more  of  them  ? — Yes. 

5444.  You  would  not  object  to  the  room 
continuing,  even  though  so  registered  and 
inspected,  to  be  used  for  that  double  purpose  ? — 
I  think  the  pressure  would  have  to  be  made 
very  gently.  1  do  not  think  it  debirable  that 
a  room  used  as  a  workshop  should  remain  used 
as  a  bedroom,  but  I  do  not  propose  that  there 
should  be  drastic  legislation  on  such  a  subject, 
it  Hiust  be  gradually  pressed. 

5445.  Therefore  it  would  come  about  that 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  mere 
living  rooms  used  also  for  working  purposes 
would  have  to  be  registered  and  inspected  ? — 
Registered  and  liable  to  inspection ;  I  did  not 
propose  that  they  should  all  be  inspected,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  done. 

5446.  Perhaps  you  would  dwell  upon  that  a 
little  more  ;  do  you  mean  that  it  would  take 
such  an  army  of  inspectors  as  could  hardly  be 
provided  ? — Exactly. 

5447.  Liability  to  inspection  would  not 
amount  to  mucli  unless  there  was  occasional 
inspection  ? — There  must  be  occasional  inspec- 
tion, unexpected  inspection,  and  there  must  be 
a  real  liability  to  a  fine.  The  difiiculty  in  my 
own  mind  lies  there  as  to  whether  the  fine  could 
be  enforced  and  collectable. 

5448.  Then  that  inspection  and  that  liability 
to  tine  would  have  to  meet  two  cases,  the 
character  of  the  building,  and  the  observance  of 
Factory  Act  legislation  ? — Yes. 

5449.  Because  I  suppose  your  idea  would  be 
to  apply  to  the  workeis  even  in  this  small 
domestic  workshop  the  obligations  of  the  Factory 
Acts  ? — I  should  wish  to  put  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  same  regulations,  under  the 
same  disadvautges  if  they  may  be  so  called. 

5450.  Of  course  you  would  admit  that  there 
would  be  very  great  difficulties  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  a  register,  we  will  say,  of  houis 
kept  in  such  a  place  '. — Very  great  difiiculty ; 
it  would  not  be  perfectly  successful. 

5451.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  fines  ? — The  fines  imposed  would  be  either 
for  structural  defects  which  are  the  landlord's 
afiair,  or  for  misuse  such  as  overcrowding  or 
jnsanitation  caused  by  the  tenant,  or  working 
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illegal  hours,  which  are  the  affair  also  of  the 
occupier.  In  order  that  both  parties  may  feel 
the  responsibility,  I  should  propose  to  make  the 
occupier  liable  for  fines  for  defects  in  structure, 
but  with  power  to  recover  from  the  landlord, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  landlord  should  be 
liable  as  well  as  the  occupier  for  fines  on  account 
of  the  misuse  of  the  premises  of  whatever  kind. 
The  occupier  if  fined  for  structural  defects 
would  be  entitled  to  stop  the  amount  out  of  his 
rent,  the  landlord  if  fined  for  misuse  would  be 
entitled  to  collect  the  amount  with  his  rent 
from  the  occupier  or  recover  by  a  summary 
process. 

5452.  You  would  make  the  occupier  primarily 
liable  to  the  fine  for  misuse  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  there  might  be  the  option  on 
the  part  of  the  authority  to  make  either 
lesponsible.  I  have  not  considered  that,  but  the 
occupier  should  be  primarily  responsible. 

5453.  What  induces  you  to  suggest  that  the 
landlord  should  be  held,  if  not  primarily,  at  any 
rate  secondarily,  responsible  for  misuse  of  the 
premises  as  regards  hours  and  so  on  ? — I  think 
that  no  system  could  be  otherwise  established 
which  would  be  efiicient. 

5454.  Of  course  such  responsibility  to  the  law 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  must  carry  with  it 
some  power  given  to  the  landlord  to  enter  and 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  such  breach 
being  committed  as  he  might  be  held  responsible 
for  ?— Yes. 

5,455.  Would  that  not  be  rather  a  serious 
inquisitorial  power  ? — I  think  not. 

545(5.  The  premises  being  used  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  workroom  and  a  living  room  ? — It 
becomes  in  efiect  a  clause  in  the  lease.  The 
lease  that  I  hold  on  my  own  house  refu.ses  me 
the  power  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  it,  and  thus  in 
letting  the  room  the  tenant  would  take  it  with 
the  responsibility  that  he  must  conform  to  the 
law. 

5457.  But  you  see  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain 
whether  a  house  is  being  applied  for  purposes 
forbidden  in  a  lease,  whether  a  shop  is  being 
created,  or  whether  it  is  being  turned  into  a 
wine  or  beer-licensed  house,  but  to  ascertain 
whether  factory  hours  are  being  kept  would 
cause,  I  was  going  to  say,  daily  inspection ;  at 
least  it  would  mean  the  right  of  inspection  ? — It 
involves  the  right  of  inspection.  My  view  is 
that  the  landlord  would  recover  from  the  tenant, 
that  in  fact  it  is  only  on  tlie  theory  that  he  is 
able  to  recover  that  the  tenant  would  continue 
to  be  able  to  occupy  the  premises  and  carry 
on  his  business.  The  landlord  has  the  power  of 
stopping  the  tenant's  business,  and  that  I  take 
it  is  his  security.  He  says,  you  have  been  fined, 
you  have  not  paid  the  fine,  I  have  paid  it  for 
you,  and  now  you  must  add  that  week  by  week 
to  your  rent,  and  if  not  the  shop  is  shut  up, 
which  is  what  it  should  be. 

5458.  Of  course  before  the  fine  could  be 
recovered  from  the  landlord  with  his  right  of 
recovery  from  the  tenant,  the  tenant  would 
have  to  have  notice  of  the  proceedings  ? Un- 
doubtedly. 
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5459.  And  be  a  party  defending  it  ? — Yes, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  better  that  the  tenant 
should  be  first  responsible. 

5460.  Perhaps  you  would  now  proceed  with 
some  comments  following  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  fear  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  employes 
would  voluntarily  give  evidence  against  their 
employers  in  cases  of  breaches  of  the  law ;  but  to 
put  into  their  hands  the  power  to  do  so  might 
have  some  effect,  and  if  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  simple  and  intelligible,  and  not  un- 
reasonable, it  would,  in  my  opinion,  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being  obeyed.  The  sense  of  respon- 
sibility will  be  strengthened  by  publicity.  In 
addition  to  a  complete  and  pu^l]ic  directory 
of  workshops  it  has  been  suggested  that  every 
house  used  as  a  workshop  should  be  ticketed 
with  a  metal  ticket  stating  the  fact.  How- 
ever simple  the  law,  and  however  ready  the 
acquiescence  of  the  employer  might  be,  more 
inspection  would  certainly  be  needed ;  but  what 
is  far  more  important  is  that  their  work  should 
be  better  organised  than  it  now  is.  I  think  the 
inspector  should  have  an  office  for  each  district, 
with  a  clerk,  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
attend  to  registration  and  to  the  compilation 
of  a  local  directory  of  workshops,  and  to  all 
office  work,  thus  freeing  the  inspectors  entirely 
for  their  special  duty. 

5461.  What  are  the  consequences  to  be  looked 
for? — We  might  hope  to  see  the  gradunl  separa- 
tion of  workroom  from  living  room  in  the  home, 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  true  domestic 
workshop,  and  the  improvement  of  the  present 
workshops,  or  the  substitution  of  factories  in 
their  place. 

5462.  What  influence  would  tiiis  have  upon 
the  cost  of  production  ? — It  is  possible  that  the 
cost  of  production  might  be  increased  to  some 
extent,  at  least  for  a  time.  Much  would  depend 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  assuming 
that  the  object  is  merely  to  bring  all  production 
as  far  as  possible  under  like  conditions,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  all  round  would  rather  tend 
to  the  higher  organisation  of  industry  with  new 
and  better  forms  of  economy  than  to  increase 
cost.  Trades  union  action  would  be  more 
possible  and  more  effective  in  registered  and 
regulated  employments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  consequence  would  re-act  in  favour  of  the 
practices  which  the  law  seeks  to  enforce. 

5463.  I  think  it  would  be  inteiesting  if  you 
would  dwell  a  little  further  upon  the  point  which 
you  have  just  brought  out,  namely,  that  the  result 
of  such  a  system  as  you  have  been  describing 
of  registration  and  inspection  would  be,  as  I 
understand  your  view,  not  merely  to  render  the 
working  conditions  more  healthy  and  more 
simple,  but  would  also  have  its  influence  upon 
raising  the  general  standard  of  labour  ? — I  think 
it  would  facilitate  organisation  amongst  the 
workers  to  know  where  their  people  are,  and 
how  to  reach  them,  that  it  would  help  the 
action  of  any  organisers  of  labour,  and  that,  in 
fact,  we  might  hope  to  see  organised  the  labour 
which  is  now  employed  in  that  way,  and  which 
is  mostly  unorganised. 


Mr.  Dale  -  continued. 

5464.  And  being  a  help  to  organisation  by 
the  system  of  registration  you  wcn^d  expect 
that  higher  wages,  perhaps  possibly  shorter 
hours,  and  a  general  raising  of  the  standard 
might  result  ? — I  should  expect  first  that  the 
result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  faithful  carrying 
out  of  the  Act,  that  it  would  tend  against  those 
evasions  which  are  very  much  to  be  feared. 
I  think  that  there  might  be  a  sufiicient  spirit 
introduced  into  the  em.ploy4s  to  make  them 
take  their  own  part.  It  is  evident  that  if  they 
took  their  own  part,  with  the  workshops 
registered,  and  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Act  posted  up  in  the  room,  the  workers 
could  insist  on  the  law  being  carried  out.  At 
present,  unfortunately,  they  do  not.  They  are 
too  much  afraid,  perhaps,  of  losing  their  em- 
ployment, but  I  hope  if  they  were  organised, 
as  I  think  they  might  be,  that  thej'  would  be 
bolder  and  more  able  to  fij^ht  their  own  battles. 
The  indirect  results  that  you  speak  of  might, 
I  hope,  follow,  but  I  have  not  gone  so  far. 

5465.  I  thought  that  you  rather  anticipated 
from  that  which  you  were  recommending  some- 
thing more  than  that,  which,  of  course,  one 
recognises  b.s  extremely  important  in  itself, 
the  working  under  better  sanitary  conditions, 
under  more  seemly  conditions,  and  the  avoid- 
ance possibly  of  undue  hours  of  labour  amongst 
women  and  children  ? — I  certainly  do  look 
forvvard  to  the  throwing  of  some  difficulties 
in  the  waj''  of  a  competition  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  undesirable,  a  competition  of  work 
carried  on  in  insanitary  and  uninspected  work- 
shops, home  workshops,  against  that  carried 
on  in  well-established  and  well-controlled  large 
workshops  and  factories.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
in  that  competition  a  danger  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  wages. 

5466.  Would  you  desire  to  see  au  extension 
of  the  system  of  large  factory  working,  super- 
seding, in  fact,  home  work  to  a  large  extent  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  desirable  tendency,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  driving  out  the  other. 

5467.  But  even  in  large  cities  you  would  still 
desire  to  see,  as  well  as  expect  to  see,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  home  industry  ? — I  think 
so. 

5468>  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
individual  workers  ? — The  evils  accredited  to 
sweating  apply  frequently  to  individuals  work- 
ing by  themselves  in  their  own  homes,  who  would 
escape  the  finest  net  of  workshop  regulation. 
It  has  bee:i  suggested  that  the  employers  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  done,  whether  in  factory,  work- 
shop, or  home,  and  whether  by  workers  working 
singly  or  otherwise.  These  provisions  were 
made  in  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton  last  year.  In  this  direction  the  Factory 
and  Workshops  Act  of  1891  gives  power  to  the 
Home  Secretary  to  order  any  employer  to 
furnish  a  list  with  addresses  of  those  who  work 
for  him.  I  confess  I  see  great  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  plan.  It  might  be 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  all  home  work,  but  to 
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regulate  the  individual  worker  advantageously 
would  not,  I  think,  be  feasible.  Such  work 
seems  to  me  socially  beneficial,  and  I  see  no  way 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
done  except  by  a  general  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  life. 

5469.  I  think  you  desire  to  add  something 
bearing  upon  the  benefits  arising  from  the  com- 
plete registry  of  fuctories  and  workshops?  — 
Yes,  I  should  wish  to  do  that,  but  I  should  wish 
also  to  say  here,  if  I  may,  that  I  owe  a  great 
deal  in  this  inquiry  to  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  who 
was  Miss  Potter,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  who 
were  at  first  working  with  me,  and  who  have 
since  pursued  the  investigation  independently, 
and  very  exhaustively,  and  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  their  work.  I  do  not,  however,  in  any  way 
speak  for  tliem.  With  regard  to  the  statistical 
use  of  a  complete  registry  of  factories,  I  should 
wish  to  say  that  although  the  proposal  is  not  in 
any  way  made  with  that  idea  or  purpose  such  a 
complete  registry  would  add  material  of  great 
value  to  our  industrial  statistics,  and  miglit  even 
be  used  as  a  basis,  as  the  starting  point,  of  an 
industrial  census. 

5470.  You  used  these  words  a  minute  or  two 
ago,  "the  evils  accredited  to  sweating  apply 
"  frequently  to  individuals  working  by  them- 
"  selves  in  their  own  homes  who  would  escape 
"  the  finest  net  of  workshop  regulation  "  ;  that 
rather  suggests  the  question  how  far  the  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made  in  regard  to  regis- 
tration and  inspection  would  meet  the  evils 
accredited  to  sweating  ? — It  does. 

5471.  The  evils  accredited  to  sweating  would 
hardly  be  those  merely  of  insanitary  places  of 
work  or  of  long  hours  of  women  and  children  ? 
— The  rnte  of  wages  being  one  do  you  mean  ? 

5472.  Yes  ? — The  effect  upon  the  rate  of 
wages  as  I  have  said  might  come  through  better 
organisation  of  work. 

5473.  You  defined  very  clearly  at  the  outset 
of  your  evidence  what  meaning  you  would 
attach  to  sweating  and  so  on ;  of  course  by  that 
definition  you  would  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
evils  of  sweating  were  the  evils  merely  of  insani- 
tary workshops  ? — No ;  long  hours  and  low  pay 
and  insanitary  workshops  are  the  three  which 
have  been  generally  recognised. 

5474.  And  long  hours  not  merely  of  the 
classes  whose  hours  might  be  shortened  by  the 
enforcement  of  Factor}'  Act  legislation,  but 
of  others  whose  hours  would  not  be  so  short- 
ened ? — There  would  be  a  very  considerable 
field  that  would  not  be  touched  where  people 
do  not  require  to  work  in  combination.  Where 
one  person  does  not  employ  another  in  the  place 
where  the  work  is  done,  where  an  individual 
works  by  himself  in  his  home,  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  any  control. 

5475.  Has  your  wide  consideration  of  the 
subject  led  you  to  come  to  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  abatement  oi  the  evils  of  the  sweating 
system  as  defined  by  you  in  other  ways  than 
those  that  you  have  just  pointed  out  ? — No,  I 
think     not ;     the     combination     amongst    the 
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workers  is  by  far  the  most  important  method 
that  has  been  mentioned. 

5476.  What  one  feels  is  that  your  knowledge 

of  the  subject  is  so  very  considerable ? — I 

am  afraid  not. 

5477.  That  one  would  not  wish  you  to 
confine  yourself  to  the  strict  limits  of  the 
outline  of  your  views  that  you  liave  just  given, 
iind  we  should  feel  indebted  to  you  if  you 
would  enlarge  further  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  enlarge  to  add  anything  of  any  value,  but 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
I  can. 

5478.  Except  what  you  may  say  in  response 
to  questions  you  feel  that  you  have  brought  out 
all  the  evidence  that  you  desire  to  furnish  ? — All 
that  I  can  at  present  I  think. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

5479.  Your  suggestion  as  to  legislation  im- 
posing responsibilitieis  both  upon  the  landlord 
and  upon  tlie  occupier  would  be  an  entirely 
new  departure,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5480.  Have  you  coti&idered  whether  legislation 
of  that  class  would  not  put  an  end  entirely  or 
have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  entirely  to 
domestic  work,  would  it  not  tend  to  that  ^-^I 
think  not. 

5481.  That  is  not  your  desire  ? — It  is  not  my 
desire. 

5482.  Would  you  impose  penalties  upon  the 
landlord  for  the  misuse   of  a  building  which  he 
lets,  we  will  say  as  a  dwelling-house  ? — If  it  i 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 

5483.  But  suppose  he  lets  it  as  a  dweUing- 
house,  we  will  say  a  house  of  two  rooms,  and 
the  occupier  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord  misuses  the  house  in  the  sense  of 
working  by  himself  and  his  son  we  will  say, 
who  lives  in  the  house  with  him,  for  hire,  would 
not  that  be  such  a  great  hardship,  or  at  least 
too  great  a  hardship  upon  the  landlord  ? — I 
should  not  wish  the  fine  to  be  so  heavy  that  he 
might  not  fairly  ho];e  and  expect  to  collect  it 
from  his  tenant. 

5484.  But  suppose  he  did  not  collect  it  he  is 
not  in  fault? — I  should  be  content  that  he 
should  lose  it. 

5485.  But  he  would  not  ? — No,  he  would 
not. 

5486.  And  he  would  hesitate  to  let  a  house. 
Then  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  one  man 
should  be  a  proprietor  of  a  great  number  of 
dwelling-houses  of  that  class  ?— I  do  not  think  I 
understand  you. 

5487.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  one  man 
should  be  the  owner  of  numerous  dwelling- 
houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

5488.  And  you  would  impose  upon  him  the 
obligation  to  visit  such  as  those  very  frequently, 
every  day  of  his  life,  or  more  than  once !— I  do 
not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  an 
obligation  on  him. 

5489.  It  is  not  an  obligation  on  him  to  visit, 
it  is  an  obligation  on  him  to  pay  the  fine  if  the 
house  is  misused  ? — It  is  a  charge  on  bis  rent 
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his .  rent  would  have  to  cover  the  possibility  of 
fines. 

5490.  Then  you  think  that  he  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  immediately  raise  his  rents  ? — 
It  might  not  be  necessary,  but  if  it  were  neces- 
sary he  no  doubt  would. 

5491.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a 
liability  to  misuse  of  houses  of  that  kind  ?— 
Certainly. 

5492.  Therefore  if  there  is  a  certain  liability 
to  the  misuse  of  a  house,  is  there  not  likely  to 
be  a  certain  liability  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  raise  his  rent  1 — 1  think  that  the  rent  would 
be  raised  for  a  more  efficient  article ;  that  would 
be  the  final  result ;  you  would  have  higher  rents 
and  a  better  article. 

5493.  Still  would  it  not  also  increase  the 
rents  to  those  who  did  not  contemplate  cnrrying 
on  any  business  of  the  kind;  how  would  the 
landlord  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  man 
whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust  in  such 
matter  and  the  man  whom  he  could  not  trust  ? 
— If  I  may  divide  my  answer  I  sliould  say  that 
the  landlord  would  probably  not  have  any  very 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  industry 
was  being  carried  on  in  Ids  premises  or  not, 
visiting  to  the  extent  of  finding  that  out  would 
be  within  his  power.  It  is  when  we  extend  it 
to  his  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
carried  out  in  premises  which  are  acknowledged 
as  arranged  for  industry  that  I  feel  he  could  not 
visit  often  enough  to  do  it;  but  I  think  he 
could  without  difficulty  find  out  whether  his 
premises  were  used  industrially. 

5494.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  premises  of 
that  kind  are  not  arranged,  I  think,  for  domestic 
labour  ?— No. 

5495.  Therefore  it  would  be  the  great  bulk 
of  the  houses  that  he  would  have  to  inspect  ? — 
He  would  have  to  find  out  whether  industiy 
was  being  carried  on  in  the  house.  I  did  not 
think  that  that  as  a  rule  would  be  difficult. 
Industry  leaves  its  traces  very  plainly. 

5496.  Still  he  would  require  to  visit  very 
frequently  to  see  those  traces  ? — He  would  have 
to  visit  sufficiently. 

5497.  Very  frequently,  would  he  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  for  that  purpose.  For  seeing  that 
his  tenants  carried  out  the  law,  if  he  attempted 
to  do  that  by  visiting  it  would  have  to  be  very 
frequently. 

5498.  The  occupation  of  such  houses  is  not 
usual  for  a  very  leiigthened  period  I  think  ? — 
On  the  whole  the  population  shifts  frequently. 

5499.  Would  not  that  increase  the  necessity 
for  frequent  visits  and  frequent  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  ?— Yes. 

5500.  Therefore  you  would  impose  upon  the 
landlord  very  considerable  obligations  ?— Very 
considerable  obligations. 

5501.  Which  he  does  not  at  present  under- 
take ? — Tliat  is  so. 

5502.  And  all  that  would  have  a  tendency  I 
think  to  raise  the  rent  of  houses,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would  have  that  tendency. 

5503.  Do  you  think  that  is  to  the  advantage 
generally   of    the    labouring   classes  ?— Yes,    I 
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think    that   the   Avhole    proposal    is    to    their 
advantage. 

5504.  The  simple  raising  of  the  rent  I — No. 

5505.  That  would  not  be  ? — No. 

5506.  It  would  be  very  much  to  their  dis- 
advantage, would  it  not  ? — Certainly,  it  would 
be  to  their  disadvantage. 

5507.  There  would  be  one  great  difficulty 
which  probably  you  have  considered,  it  struck 
me  when  you  mentioned  it.  You  do  not  propose 
to  interfere  with  an  individual  working  alone  ? 
—No, 

5508.  But  you  would  interfere  with  an  in- 
dividual who  employed  his  son  or  his  daughter  ? 
—Yes. 

5509.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  difficulty  ? — 
It  would  be  a  difficulty. 

5510.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  must 
necessarily  find  the  two  working  together,  or 
he  must  get  evidence  that  the  two  did  work 
together  ? — So  far  as  the  proprietor  of  the  house 
is  concerned  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction in  his  difficulties  whether  the  man 
employs  his  son  or  employs  a  stranger,  or  not 
much. 

5511.  Only  the  son  might  be  living  in  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

5512.  And  the  natural  answer  would  be  in 
the  case  of  an  inspection,  "  This  is  my  son,  he  is 
living  here  "  ? — Yes. 

5513.  At  the  same  time  he  might  be  actually 
a  worker  ? — Yes. 

5514.  The  liability  there  you  would  throw 
entirely  upon  the  proprietor  1 — Yes,  provided 
the  industry  was  proved,  provided  the  fine  was 
enforced. 

5515.  At  any  rate,  possibly  that  might  subject 
the  landlord  to  a  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion, or  in  some  cases  persecution,  might  it  not  ? 
• — I  do  not  think  I  follow  that. 

5516.  I  suppose  you  would  allow  an  informer 
to  give  evidence  against  a  landlord  for  per- 
mitting work  to  be  done  within  his  property  ? — 
Yes. 

5517.  Might  not  that  open  the  door  to  the 
persecution  of  the  landlord  ? — I  confess  I  have 
not  considered  the  exact  method  of  procedure, 
how  the  act  would  be  enforced. 

5518.  You  propose  to  make  the  occupier 
liable  for  the  defective  consti'uction  of  the  house 
that  he  occupies  ? — Yes. 

5519.  Would  that  not  open  the  door  to  fraud  ? 
— Fraud  against  whom  ? 

5520.  Against  the  landlord.  An  occupier 
takes  a  house  for  a  certain  purpose ;  is  it  not 
presumable  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  house 
when  he  takes  it  ? — Yes. 

5521.  Then  you  would  allow  him  to  allege 
afterwards  that  the  house  is  not  satisfactory  ? — 
I  presume  that  he  would  apply  (having  taken 
the  house  for  residential  purposes)  to  the  land- 
lord and  say,  "I  wish  to  use  your  premises 
industrially " ;  and  that  would  bring  in  the 
landlord's  necessity  for  getting  a  certificate  of 
registration,  and  the  landlord  could  if  he  was 
not  satisfied  call  in  the  inspector  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Bolton — continued. 

5522.  Would  you  compel  the  landlord  to 
continue  to  lease  on  those  terms  ? — No. 

5523.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  power  to 
terminate  the  lease,  or  would  you  compel  the 
occupier  to  continue  the  lease  as  a  dwelling-house 
alone  ? — The  terms  of  the  lease  must  be  carried 
out  if  it  is  a  house  on  a  lease. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

5524.  Is  it  possible  to  state  shortly  what  is 
the  general  chai^acter  of  work  carried  on  in 
domestic  apartments  ? — Shortly,  it  is  the  work 
which  is  carried  out  without  machinery  except 
such  as  is  driven  by  the  feet  of  the  operator. 

5525.  Then,  of  course,  that  includes  sewing 
machine  work  ? — Yes,  what  is  called  power  is 
generally  not  found. 

5526.  I  can  understand  that.  Then  it  would 
be  mainly  such  work  as  tailoring  and  slop- 
working  ? — And  cabinet-making  largely,  and 
a  host  of  indiscriminate  small  trades  which  are 
beyond  counting. 

5527.  Now  as  to  the  workers,  do  men  or 
women  predominate,  do  you  think ;  in  cabinet- 
making,  of  course,  it  would  be  men  ? — Yes.  On 
the  whole  I  should  suppose  women,  but  I  have 
not  added  it  up. 

5528.  You  would  suppose  women  ? — I  should 
think  so,  but  I  should  not  like  to  speak  at  all 
positively. 

552y.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many 
women,  very  large  numbers  of  them,  in  fact, 
engaged  in  M'orking  at  home  ? — Yes.  On  the 
whole,  where  they  do  not  work  in  combination, 
where  they  are  working  alone,  the  women  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  men.  But  when  we 
come  to  such  industries  as  I  am  considerin<r, 
where  more  than  one  person  is  employed  at  "one 
operation,  where  they  emploj'  each  other,  or  one 
is  eiiiplo)  ed  by  another,  there  I  do  not  think  the 
proportion  of  the  women  is  so  very  great.  Even 
then  they  would  probably  be  more  than  the 
men.     But  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it. 

5530.  In  sewing  machine  ATOrk  it  would  be 
almost  exclusively  women,  I  suppose  ? — In  very 
many  cases  working  alone. 

5531.  Or  working  perhaps  with  a  daughter  ? 
— Or  working  possibly  with  a  daughter. 

5532.  Or  with  a  sister  or  with  an  assistant  of 
some  kind  ? — Quite  so. 

5533.  Why  do  these  women  have  to  work  so. 
I  will  leave  the  men  out  altogether.  What  is 
the  necessity  which  compels  so  many  of  the 
women  to  work ;  a  good  many  of  them  are 
widows,  I  suppose  ?— To  add  to  the  family 
income,  to  make  sometimes  simply  an  income 
for  themsels-es,  and  sometimes,  of  course,  they 
are  entirely  supporting  themselves.  'J'he  usual 
motives  for  earning  money  apply,  I  think. 

5534.  What  I  am  wanting  to  get  at  is,  in  the 
case  of  wives  and  mothers,  are  many  of  them 
obliged  to  work  because  their  husbands  do  not 
earn  sufficient  ? — They  would  evidently  like 
more.     It  is  so  dilEcult  to  define  "  sufficient." 

5535.  Yes,  perhaps  it  is.  In  your  investiga- 
tions 3'ou  have  seen  all  classes,  and  I  daresay 
you  have  seen  a  couple  of  families  living  side  by 


Mr.  Livesey — continued, 
side,  the  men  earning  about  the  same  wages ;  in 
one  case  the  home  is  comfortable  and  the  woman 
does  not  take  in  work,  and  in  the  other  there  is 
the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  the  woman  has  to 
keep  the  home  together.  You  have  seen  that  I 
daresay  ? — Yes,  you  see  every  variety  of  case. 

5536.  I  will  come  straight  to  the  point.  Is  it 
because  the  men  spend  so  much  money  in  drink 
that  so  many  women  have  to  work  ? — That  is 
one  reason. 

5537.  Is  it  one  great  reason  ? — It  is  a  great 
reason. 

5538.  Then  the  i-eason  why  they  have  to  work 
is  their  poverty  ;  and  is  their  poverty  in  many 
cases  caused  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  men  ? 
—Yes. 

5539.  How  are  you  to  remedy  that  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

5540.  Then  they  being  so  poor,  if  they  can 
hardly  pay  for  one  room  how  are  they  to  pay 
for  two ;  you  want  to  have  the  workshop 
separate  from  the  liA'ing  room  ? — The  industry 
would  be  charged  with  a  higher  rent. 

5541.  Yes,  but  then  they  have  got  to  earn  it; 
they  must  get  a  higher  rate  of  pay  ? — Yes ;  it 
would  not  amount  to  very  much. 

5542.  One  other  question.  You  have  seen 
so  much  of  this  poverty.  Is  it  not  your  opinion 
that  if  we  could  do  away  with  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people  we  should  do  away  with 
nearly  all  the  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5543.  You  do  not.  Do  you  not  think  we 
should  do  away  with  it  very  largely  ? — It  is  a 
very  important  factor. 

Mr.  Tait. 

5544.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  idea 
what  is  about  the  lowest  wage  paid  to  a  male 
adult  that  you  have  come  across  ? — Do  you 
mean  for  a  whole  week's  work  ? 

5545.  Yes,  for  a  whole  week's  work  ? — I 
think  the  evidence  which  came  before  the 
Sweating  Committee  covered  that.  Some  of  the 
greeners,  as  they  were  called,  practically  worked 
for  ncthing  ;  they  worked  for  their  barest  keep, 
but  they  worked  with  the  object  of  learning  a 
trade  and  becoming  afterwards  self-supporting. 

5546.  What  renumeration  would  they  expect 
for  the  week's  work  when  they  became  expert 
at  that  trade  ? — It  rises  to  about  30s.  a  week. 

5547.  Let  me  take  you  to  the  tailoring  in- 
dustry. Could  you  give  the  Commission  an 
idea  what  a  tailor  would  be  receiving  who  was 
working  under  these  conditions,  who  either 
received  the  work  in  his  domestic  home  from 
the  employer  direct,  or  through  a  middleman? 
— The  sweating  workshops  in  the  tailoring 
trade  consist  of  a  group  of  individuals  of  vary- 
ing skill  controlled  by  the  master  man  who 
himself  does  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions. Sometimes  the  master  man  is  presser 
and  sometimes  he  does  some  other  branch  of  the 
work.  The  wages  vary  from  good  wages  down 
to  the  no-wages  of  the  greener. 

5548.  1  herefore  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  at  the  wages  of  a  division  of  labour  ? — Very 
difficult.     It  is  more  easy  with  regard  to  the 
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Mr.  Tait — continued, 
■women.  The  women  take  the  work  out  into 
their  homes,  trouser-finishing,  and  work  of 
that  sort,  and  they  get  a  price  per  piece  which 
I  fancy  amounts  at  the  lowest  to  about  \d. 
an  hour  and  at  the  highest  to  about  3ci.  an  hour. 

5549.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiries  did  you 
ever  come  across  in  these  domestic  workshops 
either  men  or  women  working  where  infectious 
disease  existed'? — I  have  not.  I  have  really 
had  no  ex])erience  that  would  touch  that  at  all. 

5550.  In  regard  to  the  long  hours  that  you 
spoke  of,  could  you  tell  us  what  particular  trade 
works  the  longest  hours,  which  you  have  come 
in  contact  with  ? — I  think  the  longest  hours  are 
worked  in  the  absolute  domestic  industries,  with 
which  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  deal  where 
women  have  work  at  home,  and  work  at  it 
mixing  their  work  with  their  household  affairs. 
The  length  of  the  hours  is  sometimes  deceptive, 
because  the  work  is  not  constant.  They  may 
have  interrupted  their  work  to  attend  to  domes- 
tic matters.  But  they  do  begin  very  early  and 
end  very  late,  and  nominally  work  the  whole 
day. 

5551.  When  you  suggested  placing  these 
domestic  workshops  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
had  you  in  your  mind  then  that  you  would  con- 
siderably reduce  the  hours  of  sweated  labour  ? — 
I  should  like  to  see  them  reduced. 

5552.  Had  you  in  your  mind  then  that  by 
placing  them  under  the  Factories  Act  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  hours  which  the 
Factories  Act  says  they  shall  work  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

5553.  You  said  that  you  would  like  to  see  a 
wide  extension  of  factory  inspection  ? — Liability 
to  inspection,  yes. 

5554.  Have  you  thought  out  what  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  factories  and  domestic 
workshops  for  one  man  to  thoroughly  examine 
and  report  upon  ? — I  have  not  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 

5555.  You  could  not  deal  with  it  by  any 
special  area  ? — Do  you  mean  exceptional  areas.  , 

5656.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  could  not  divide, 
say  London,  into  50  different  parts.  You  would 
have  to  take  the  special  places  where  these 
works  were  carried  on,  and  to  define  the  number 
of  those  workshops  and  factories  which  would 
be  a  man's  special  duty  and  special  work.  You 
would  not,  say,  "  Put  one  man  in  Whitechapel," 
for  instance,  would  you  ?— He  would  have  to 
have  a  district. 

5557.  He  certainly  would  have  to  have  a 
district,  but  would  you  not  also  say  it  would  be 
much  better  if  he  had  a  number  of  workshops 
rather  than  a  district  ?— Surely  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  if  they  are  registered,  the  district 
involves  a  number  of  workshops. 

5558.  But  in  one  district  there  may  be  60, 
and  in  another  there  may  be  only  30  ?— The  dis- 
tricts would  no  doubt  be  districts  the  boundaries 
of  which  would  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
number  of  workshops  contained  in  them,  but 
with  other  considerations.  _  Distance  is  one 
element,  a  man  would  not  do  so  much  if  his 
workshops  were  scattered,  he  would   have   to 
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have  a  smaller  number  to  attend  to  if  they  were 
very  much  scattered.  So  that  it  would  finally 
come  to  be  a  question  of  district  and  numbers. 

5559.  You  are  prepared  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  nuuiber  of  these  workshops  ? — Yes, 
excepting  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  inspect  them  in  the  sen.se  of  seeing 
by  inspection  that  they  carried  out  the  law. 

5560.  What  I  was  wanting  to  get  at  was  thi?. 
We  have  an  idea,  for  instance,  of  the  number  of 
those  domestic  workshops  which  are  presently 
existing  in  London,  and  we  have  an  idea  from 
Government  returns  of  the  number  of  factories 
which  are  in  London  ;  and  what  I  want  to  get 
at  is  what  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  placing 
those  inspectors,  because  if  this  Commission  is 
to  recommend  in  favour  of  accepting  your 
recommendation,  and  to  suggest  in  it.s  report  to 
tlie  Government  that  these  things  ought  to  be 
done,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well,  if  we  could 
get  it,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  placing 
those  inspectors  down  ? — I  think  that  the  clerical 
staff  must  be  complete,  that  the  complete  know- 
ledge must  be  obtained  and  kept  fresh  of  all  the 
workshops  however  small.  The  number  of 
inspectors  I  should  think  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  fiossibility  of  exacting  penalties.  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  examine  very 
much  if,  when  fault  is  found,  fines  follow. 

5561.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said 
that  it  had  been  your  experience  that  even 
where  the  work  was  given  out  direct  from  the 
employer  the  price  was  the  same  as  when  it 
came  through  a  middleman  ? — Usually,  not  in- 
variably. 

5562.  Did  you  ever  come  across  a  case  where 
the  employer  both  gave  it  out  direct,  and  also 
through  a  middleman  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

5563.  Do  you  think  that  a  very  wide  extent 
of  propaganda  on  the  lines  of  the  co-operative 
system  would  relieve  the  East  End  of  Lond'm  in 
this  respect  ? — The  co-operative  workshops  have 
not  succeeded  so  far.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made,  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  have  usually, 
though  not  always,  failed. 

5564.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  failure  ? 
— 1  think  the  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
I  think  success  is  very  difficult. 

5565.  They  have  not  been  supported  I  think 
by  the  East  End  of  London  people,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  that  has  been  the  cause  of 
their  having  to  give  up  their  business  ? — Do  you 
mean  now  not  supported  by  the  purchasers  ? 

5566.  By  the  purchasers  ? — That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Austin. 

5567.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  should 
exempt  the  employer  from  responsibility  and 
throw  the  onus  both  on  the  landlord  and 
occupier,  inasmuch  as  you  think  the  employer 
is  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  sweating 
system? — It  is  a  ma  ter  of  convenience.  I  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  he  ought  to  be  free 
from  lespi'nsiliiiitv. 

5568.  In  this  scheme  the  onus  is  thrown  upon 
the  occupier  and  the  landlord,  and  there  is  no 
msntion  of  the  employer  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Austin — continued. 
5569.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  responsi- 
bihty  was  thrown  upon  the  employer  it  would 
tend  to  the  decrease  of  sweating? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  practicable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
feasible  jilan.  That  is  my  only  answer.  If  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  practicable  I  suppose  I 
I  .should  accept  it. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5570.  Of  course  the  employer  in  all  cases  of 
which  you  are  speaking  is  a  person  paying  by 
piece  ? — Always. 

Mr.  Austin. 

5571.  Evidently  there  seems  to  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  work  being  given  out  to  .such  an 
extent,  and  if  the  responsibility  as  I  say  was 
thrown  upon  the  employer  he  would  see  at  once 
the  desirability  of  creating  a  factory  for  his  own 
use,  and  thereby  it  would  tend  to  the  decrease 
of  sweating  ? — I  think  it  would  be  an  admirable 
engine  for  putting  a  stop  to  home  work,  but 
then  I  do  not  contemplate  that,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  desirable,  As  you  have  just  said, 
making  the  employer  responsible  would  lead 
him  to  think,  "  Why  should  I  employ  these 
"  people  in  their  houses,  I  would  much  rather 
"  build  a  factory  and  inspect  them  there."  I 
think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

5572.  I  take  it  your  desire  is  to  reduce  the 
evil  of  sweating ;  therefore  if  you  see  that 
the  great  lever  for  doing  so  rests  with  the 
employers  why  should  it  not  be  adopted  ? — 
Because  I  believe  the  mischief  to  be  done  in 
that  way  would  be  greater  than  the  good. 

5573.  How  ?  —  You  would  take  away  the 
possibility  of  work  from  all  those  who  were  not 
able  to  do  it  in  factories. 

5 •57-1.  If  the  evil  is  lessened  would  it  not  be 
better  to  pursue  it  through  such  a  means,  rather 
than  in  the  opposite  way  by  throwing  the  onus 
upon  the  occupier  and  upon  the  landlord  ? — I 
think  not  because  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  industry  to  that  extent,  to  say 
that  no  one  shall  be  engaged  in  industries 
except  in  factories.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  great  hardship,  and  a  great  evil,  and 
I  believe  that  the  results  we  want  can  be 
got  at  in  another  way,  without  incurring  that 
evil. 

5575.  I  should  like  to  have  it  more  clearly 
before  me  how  the  occupier  of  a  house  is  to  be 
responsible  for  structural  defects  ? — Structural 
is  perhaps  a  difficult  word  to  adopt,  but  we  will 
take  sanitary,  we  may  tak  e  that ;  structural 
should  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  registration. 

5576.  I  will  adopt  sanitary.  Is  it  just  or  fair 
to  throw  upon  the  occupier  of  the  house  the 
responsibility  for  the  sanitation  of  the  house  ? — 
Yes ;  if  when  he  is  fined  he  may  stop  it  out  of 
his  rent,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  hard- 
ship in  it. 

5577.  Do  you  not  think  the  onus  should 
be  thrown  upon  the  landlord  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  if  it  is  stopped  out  of  his  rent. 

5578.  By  the  present  process  of  the  law 
would  it   not   be   rather   a   difficult   thing  for 


Mr.  Austin — continued, 
an   occupier   to   be   going   to   law   if    he    had 
to   change   his    residence   from   time  to  time  ? 
— Would   he   have    to   go   to   law  in  stopping 
it  out  of  the  rent  ?  I  think  not. 

5579.  Yes  ;  if  according  to  your  scheme  you 
throw  the  onus  upon  the  occupier  of  every 
house  that  he  changes  to  from  one  to  another; 
if  he  is  responsible  he  will  be  in  continual 
litigation  for  putting  his  house  in  proper  repair  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  the  litigation  would  begin. 
I  take  it  in  this  way,  if  we  may  take  a  case : 
the  inspector  finds  that  the  closet  is  completely 
out  of  order,  and  that  it  is  in  a  dangerous 
condition  for  health.  The  occupier  thereupon  is 
fined.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  occupier's 
fault.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  the 
landlord's  fault.  The  thing  has  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  occupier  is  fined  30s.,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  he  has  the  right  to  stop  that  out  of 
Lis  landlord's  rent.  The  landlord's  business  is 
to  set  it  right,  and  on  this  proposal  the  tenant 
may  deduct  the  amount  of  the  fine  from  the 
landlord's  rent.  Where  would  litigation  come 
in  there. 


(The  Duke  of  Devonshire  here  took  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Dale. 

5580.  You  do  not  i-egard  that  perhaps  as  a 
very  important  feature  in  your  scheme  ? — No. 

5581.  Your  scheme  rests  mainly  upon  regis- 
tration and  inspection  ? — And  joint  responsibilty, 
joint  responsibility  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Austin. 

5582.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  important  matter 
to  the  occupier,  who  might  not  be  in  a  position 
to  put  his  house  into  a  sanitary  condition,  and  I 
think  the  onus  should  be  thrown  upon  the  land- 
lord ?— So  do  I. 

5583.  As  regards  rent  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  what  would  a  man,  earning  from  11.  a 
week  to  30s.,  have  to  pay  for  rooms  to  live  in  ? 
— It  depends  on  the  neighbourhood;  it  depends 
on  so  much,  rents  are  exceedingly  high,  3s.  or 
4s.  a  week. 

5584.  We  will  say  two  rooms  in  the  eastern 
district  of  London,  what  would  you  have  to  pay 
for  them  ? — About  6s. 

5585.  6s.  a  week  ? — 5s.  or  6s. 

5586.  And  for  three  rooms  ?  — About  7s.  6d. 

5587.  And  this  comes  out  of  this  11.  or  25s.  a 
week  that  he  earns  ? — Yes  ;  if  he  only  earns  11. 
he  would  not  occupy  three  rooms. 

5588.  He  would  only  occupy  two,  I  suppose,  or 
one  ? — Unfortunately  often  only  one. 

5589.  And  that  room  often  is  turned  into  a 
regular  workshop  ? — Very  improperly  I  think. 

5590.  Is  Government  sweating  carried  on  to 
any  extent  in  the  East  End  of  London  in  certain 
trades  ? — What  do  yon  mean  by  Government 
sweating  ? 

6591.  I  mean  Government  contracts  given  out 
to  sweaters  ? — I  have  heard,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  case  now  or  not,  but  at  the 
time  that  I  was  making  the  inquiries  in  1887  I 
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heard  that  some  work  given  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  good  prices  was  passed  down,  that  there 
was  real  sub-contract  there,  it  was  passed  down 
to  others  at  much  lower  figures  than  the 
Government  was  paying.  But  it  is  not  my  own 
information  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  thing  is 
happening  now.  My  impression  is  that  attention 
was  called  to  it  and  that  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  its  recurring. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5592.  I  suppose  you  regard  the  remedies  that 
you  propose  not  as  perfect  remedies,  but  as 
remedies  going  a  certain  ^vixy  for  curing  a  very 
great  evil  ? — Yes. 

5593.  The  objections  that  your  plan  would 
not  be  carried  out  perfectly  would  be  in  your 
opinion  not  fatal  oVijections  ? — No. 

5594.  Have  you  explained  quite  fully  the 
ways  in  which  you  think  it  is  likely  that  the 
improvement  of  factory  and  workshop  legisla- 
tion may  tend  to  increase  tlie  evils  of  domfstic 
work  ? — I  have  not. 

5595.  Would  you  kindly  say  a  little  more 
on  that? — It  appears  to  me  that  any  in- 
creased pressure  put  through  the  Factory 
Acts  upon  industries  carried  on  under 
certain  conditions  to  which  those  Factory  Act 
regulations  apply  must  have  the  tendency  to 
drive  work  into  other  methods  of  production 
which  are  not  so  regulated,  and  tliat  that  would 
be  an  evil,  and,  in  fact,  seriously  hamper  the 
action  of  factory  legislation. 

5596.  You  are  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
stringency  of  factory  and  workshop  legislation 
generally  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  am  first  of  all  in 
favour  of  making  it  press  evenly. 

5597.  Yes,  but  you  think  that  before  we 
increase  much  the  prtssure  of  workshop  or 
factory  legislation  we  must  put  some  pressure 
on  domestic  work  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  could  not  in- 
crease the  1  )ressure  without  first  extending  its  area. 

5598.  Have  you  considered  the  possible 
influence  of  the  cheapening  of  electric  power  on 
the  tendency  of  more  stringent  factory  and 
workshop  legislation   to   drive   woi'k   into   the 

houses  ? I  have  considered  it,  but  not  at  all 

exhaustively.     It  seems  to  me  a  most  important 

point.  T 1        , 

5599.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  did  not 
change  the  use  of  the  term  employer  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence.  I  want  ratlier  to  get 
this  cleared  up.  At  the  beginning  I  think  you 
said  that  you  would  regai-d  a  man  as  an  eni- 
ployer  who  was  working  with  anyone  save  his 
own  wife  ?— Yes,  tiiere  would  be  common 
employment  which  would  have  the  same  effect. 

5600.  Later  on  you  said,  I  think  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Tait  or  Mr.  Austin,  that  you  did  not 
propose  to  make  the  employer  responsible; 
you  then  had  a  different  employer  in  your 
mind  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

5601.  Is  it  that  you  would  not  make  the 
giver-out  of  work'  responsible  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
correct  way  of  putting  it. 

5602.  You  have  spoken  of  .the  occupier  aiid 
the  landlord  ;  may  there  not  be  three  persons. 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
the  landlord,  the  tenant  of  the  house,  and  the 
person  who  has  rented  the  room,  or  the  part  of 
the  room,  in  which  this  domestic  work  is  being 
done  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  recognise  more  than  two,  the  receiver 
of  the  rent  and  the  payer  of  the  rent.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  recognise  the  sub-letting  of 
a  room  in  a  tenement,  but  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  I  perhaps  have  not  sufficiently  considered. 

6603.  Then  who  would  be  the  people  whom 
you  would  phoose,  the  ultimate  landlord  and  the 
actual  employer  or  the  tenant  of  the  house  and 
the  actual  employer  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
sufficiently  thought  that  out.  The  impression 
in  my  mind  was  the  tenant  of  tiie  house  and  the 
person  to  whom  that  tenant  paid  the  rent.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  sufficiently  considered  that 
point ;  it  is  a  difficult  one. 

5604).  They  are  all  to  be  together  responsible 
to  the  community,  or  if  we  take  only  the  two, 
the  landlord  and  the  ultimate  employer,  they 
both  are  to  be  responsible  to  the  community  for 
the  proper  conditions  of  work  ? — Yes. 

5605.  Is  it  rather  somewhat  in  this  way,  that 
one  of  them  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
acceptor  of  the  bill,  and  the  other  in  the  position 
of  the  endorser  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
way  of  putting  it. 

5606.  Might  it  be  that  the  landlord  was  in 
the  position  of  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  so  far  as 
sanitary  defects  go  while  the  immediate  em- 
ployer was  in  the  position  of  the  acceptor  of  the 
bill  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  work  itself 
went  ? — I  think  that  exactly  expresses  it. 

5607.  You  have  said  that  the  present  evils  of 
the  sweating  system  could  be  much  diminished 
bv  the  spread  of  organisation  among  the  workers  ? 
—Yes. 

5608.  Would  you  explain  in  what  way  ;  have 
you  any  particular  ways  in  your  mind  ? — No,  I 
think  I  have  not  any  particular  way.  The 
whole  conditions  of  work,  including  wages,  I 
think  do  depend  largely  upon  the  organisation 
of  the  Avorkers. 

5609.  The  point  I  meant  was,  do  you  propose 
to  give  the  workers  when  organised  a  power  of 
doing  something  like  amateur  factory  inspector- 
ship through  their  officials,  so  as  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  that  an  einploye  does  not  like  to  com- 
plain against  his  or  her  employer  ? — I  should 
hope  that  something  of  that  sort  might  act. 

5610.  Things  of  this  kiiid  have  rather  been 
discussed,  I  think,  on  some  of  our  committees. 
Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  bringiiig  about  thorough  factoiy 
inspection  without  great  cost  to  the  State  ? — 
I  should  be  hopeful  of  something  of  that  sort 
happening. 

5611.  You  have  spoken  of  inspectors;  have 
you  considered  the  necessity  for  inspectresses  ? 
— I  have  not.  I  did  not  wish  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  inspectresses. 

5612.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  that  (hey  are 
needed  ? — I  ha\  e  not  really  considered  it. 

5613.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  factory 
inspector   spends  a  good   deal  of  time  now  on 
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clerical  work  ? — I  know  he  does,  or  else  the 
necessary  clerical  work  is  not  done,  which  is 
more  the  case. 

5614.  So  that  if  there  were  a  clerical  staff 
the  clerical  work  probably  would  be  better  clone, 
and  also  the  inspecting  would  be  better  done  ? 
— Very  much. 

.5615.  This  complete  registry  of  domestic 
workshop-^,  as  well  as  others,  would  involve  a 
great  de^il  of  clerical  work  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

5616.  You  said  that  the  matei-ial  thus  got 
together  would  go  a  good  long  way  towards 
supplying  us  with  an  industrial  census  ? — Yes  ; 
supplying  the  basis  for  an  industrial  census. 

5617.  I  think  you  approve  the  suggestion 
that  the  givers-out  of  work  should  make  a 
return  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  do  give  out 
work  ^ — I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion  that 
they  should  keep  a  list.  Did  you  say  make  a 
return  ?  I  think  that  may  be  very  useful,  but 
I  had  not  included  it. 

5618.  But  a  complete  register  of  all  factories, 
workshops,  and  domestic  workshops,  and  of  all 
persons  who  take  out  work  from  givers-out 
(of  course  there  would  be  many  double  entries), 
th^■se  together,  if  complete,  would  be  a  perfect 
industrial  census,  would  they  not.  I  should 
perhaps  say  a  perfect  census  of  occupations  ? — 
They  would  be  the  commencement  of  it,  the 
basis  of  it.  It  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
good  deal  of  further  investigation. 

5619.  It  would  not  be  all  we  wanted  without 
anything  further,  but  the  numbers  would  be  all 
there,  would  they  not  ?  —  Not  necessarily, 
because  the  registration  would  not  say  definitely 
how  many  people  were  working  in  a  workshop, 
but  only  how  many  it  was  registered  for.  I 
take  it  that  a  shop  would  be  registered  as  a 
shop  for  four  men,  five  men,  or  ten  men ;  but  it 
does  not  f'  How  that  four,  five,  or  ten  men  would 
necessarily  be  working  there  always,  or  at  any 
particular  time. 

5620.  I  ought  to  have  said  the  registration 
taken  together  with  the  entry  with  regard  to 
the  registered  workshop  in  the  factorj?^  in- 
spector's books  because  he  always  would  have 
to  enter  that,  would  he  not  1 — I  conceive  that 
to  arrive  at  a  census  you  would  still  have  to 
enumerate,  that  you  would  still  have  not  to 
inspect  but  to  enumerate  on  the  occasion  chosen 
for  the  industrial  census.  You  would  have 
your  list ;  you  would  have  your  addresses ;  you 
would  know  what  the  shops  were  and  you 
would  i<now  about  what  they  were  intended  to 
provide ;  but  I  think  the  enumerator  would 
have  actually  to  '.  isit  them  as  he  now  visits  for 
the  ordinary  censu.s  -i  d  .see  actuJly  h  w  many 
peop  e  were  work.ng  ihem  on  the  day  chosen. 

5621.  But  the  factory  inspector  does  have 
records,  does  he  not  of  the  number  of  people 
woildng  in  each  factory  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
could  do  so  with  such  multiplication  of  shops  as 
we  are  speaking  of.  May  I  add  in  part  response 
to  what  you  have  said  I  do  think  that  the 
keeping  of  the  list  of  the  work  given  out  by  the 
employer  would  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
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assisting  the  clerical  staff  to  find  out  whether  all 
the  shops  were  registered. 

5622.  I  think  you  took  part  in  an  attempt, 
unfortunately  futile,  to  get  the  Government  to 
sanction  the  making  of  a  special  employers' 
census  sometime  ago  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  was 
so.  The  suggestion  was  an  employers'  census  to 
follow  the  numerical  census  of  1891,  and  it  was 
not  accepted. 

.0623.  Would  you  kindly  describe  that  sug- 
gestion a  little  more  fully  ? — The  suggestion 
was  that  after  the  ordinary  census  had  been 
taken  a  selection  of  the  picked  enumerators 
should  follow  it  by  seeking  out  the  numbers  of 
the  employed  trade  by  trade ;  but  I  have  felt 
that  they  would  not  have  sufficient  means  of 
finding  out  where  the  employed  were  to  be 
found  unless  they  had  such  a  list  as  this 
would  provide.  With  such  a  list  I  think  it  can 
be  done  as  a  rider  to  the  other  census,  adding  a 
good  deal  of  information,  and  especially  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  figures  which  are  now  got 
through  what  are  called  the  occupation  returns. 

5624.  I  think  the  process  of  that  inquiry 
tended  to  show  that  there  were  not  in  the 
Registrar  General's  department  a  sufiicient  staff 
of  persons  with  specialised  knowledgf^  to  super- 
intend work  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  factory  inspectors,  and  that 
the  factory  inspectors  had  a  very  valuable  know- 
ledge which  was  not  possessed  by  the  staff  employed 
by  the  Registrar-General  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

5625.  It  would,  therefore,  be  working  towards 
the  end  which  you  had  then  in  view,  if  this 
registration  should  lead  the  way  towards  an 
employers'  census  of  the  kind  you  then  asked 
for,  with  the  aid  of  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
management  of  the  factory  inspectors  ? — I  should 
not  venture  to  say  in  what  way  it  would  be  liest 
done.  It  would  be  a  combination  between  two 
Government  departments,  and  in  what  way  that 
combination  would  be  best  made,  it  would  be 
beyond  me  to  say. 

5626.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  this ;  that 
you  think  that  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
factory  inspectors  would  tend  very  much  to  make 
any  industrial  census  thorough,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  any  industrial  census  without 
that  co-operation  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  follow- 
some  such  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  factory 
inspectors  as  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

5627.  I  think  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion 
that  sub-contracting  is  not  a  necessary  element 
in  the  definition  of  sweating  ? — Yes. 

5628.  Is  the  profit  of  the  middleman  a  charge 
upon  the  work  or  upon  the  worker? — Usually 
upon  tlie  work  ;  but  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  ask  you 
to  say  what  description  of  work.  Is  it  merely 
distribution  that  you  are  considering  ? 

5629.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  "  sweating."  So 
far  as  the  sweater  is  a  sub-contractor,  and, 
therefore,  a  middleman,  does  he  intercept 
profits,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  woi  ker  ? 
— No  ;  he  is  paid  for  his  organisation  of  their 
labour. 
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5630.  So  that  his  profits  are  a  charge  upon 
the  work,  and  not  upon  the  worltman's  wages  ? 
— Not  entirely ;  it  is  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other. 

5631.  Partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other  ''. — 
I  think  so  ;  but  mainly  his  place  is  that  of  an 
organiser  of  work,  otherwise  difficult  to  organise, 
for  which  he  is  able  to  get  the  labour,  perhaps, 
more  cheaplj''.  Mainly  he  makes  it  work  more 
efficiently. 

6632.  If  he  were  eliminated  would  the  con- 
dition of  the  workers  be  improved  ? — I  think 
not. 

5633.  Then  you  do  not  thinkthe  evil  arises  from 
the  inhumanity  of  the  employers  so  much  as  from 
the  competition  between  the  workers  themselves  ? 
— It  is  not  due  to  any  great  extent  to  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  employers.  The  competition  is 
wider  than  that,  I  think.  There  is  a  competition 
between  the  workers  themselves,  and  there  is  a 
larger  competition  of  the  various  small  masters 
with  each  other,  which  causes  them  to  press 
harder  upon  those  they  employ. 

5634.  It  is  the  all-round  competition,  then,  in 
the  sweated  industries  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
very  low  wages  and  the  unfavourable  conditions 
under  which  the  workers  work  ? — Yes  ;  compe- 
tition of  both  characters  ;  competition  amongst 
the  workers  and  competition  amongst  the 
masters. 

5635.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  evil 
could  be  cured  by  organisation  among  the 
workers  ? — To  a  very  considerable  extent. 

5636.  Is  not  the  present  want  of  organisation 
and  helplessness  of  the  workers  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  over-supply 
of  labour  in  the  sweated  trades  ? — It  is  partly 
due  to  that,  no  doubt. 

5637.  Would  you  say  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
that  ?^No,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  want  of  capacity. 

5638.  In  an  industry  where  there  is  a  surplus 
of  labour,  an  over  supply  of  labour,  is  it  not  very 
difficult  to  establish  an  organisation  embrac- 
ing anything  like  a  majority  of  the  workers  ? — 
To  what  extent  an  over-supply  ?  All  organised 
industries  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  over- 
supply. 

5639.  I  mean  such  an  over-supply  as  produces 
the  evils  of  sweating  ? —  Yes  ;  we  are  in  a 
vicious  circle  there.  I  admit  it  is  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it. 

5640.  Where  organisation  has  been  established 
in  a  trade  gieatly  overstocked  with  labour,  has 
not  the  result  sometimes  been  to  leave  the  inferior 
workers  less  well  off  than  before  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  that  tendency,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
an  instance. 

5641.  Those  who  joined  the  organisation  would 
in  general  be  the  superior  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry, and,  while  they  would  be  benefited,  the 
inferior  workers,  who  are  left  outside,  might  be 
placed  at  a  positive  disadvantage  ? — It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  the  superior  workmen  are 
those  that  are  organised,  or  rather  that  all  the 
superior  workmen  join  in  the  organisation.  It 
is  the  case  that  they  are  the  more  energetic  men 
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and,  on  the  average,  the  better   arorkmen  ;  but 
there  are  often  causes  which  keep  the  best  work- 
men as  individual  workers;  they  can  fight  their 
own  battles  without  the  organisation. 

5642.  But,  speaking  generally,  would  not  the 
more  energetic  workers  be  also  the  best  workers  ? 
— Speaking  generally,  yes. 

5643.  Was  there  not  a  conspicuous  illustration 
of  this  fundamental  difficulty  attending  the  esta- 
blishment of  trades  unions  in  trades  where  the 
labour  market  is  largely  overstocked,  given  by  the 
Dockers'  Union,  which,  I  think,  at  one  time 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  itself  into  a  close 
corporation,  while  attempting  to  prevent  out- 
siders from  obtaining  any  work  at  all  at  the 
docks  ? — Yes. 

5644.  That  you  would  regard  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fundamental  difficulty  of  organisation 
in  trades  where  the  labour  market  is  largely  over- 
stocked ? —  Yes;  if  organisation  is  to  be  com- 
plete, is  to  cover  the  whole ;  but  then  it  does  not 
in  any  trade,  or  hardly  in  any  trade,  do  that. 

5645.  But  in  trades  where  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole,  what  is  the  condition  of  those 
left  outside,  is  it  not  apt  to  be  worse  than  before 
the  organisation  was  started  ? — It  may  be  tempo- 
rarily, but  certainly  not  permanently.  May  I 
say  that  I  think  the  overcrowding  is  largely 
due  to  incompetence,  that  is  to  say,  that  those 
trades  which  anybody  can  do  are  apt  to  be  over- 
crowded ;  there  is  an  inter-connexion  there 
between  overcrowding  and  incapacity. 

5646.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
one  is  cause  and  the  other  effect :  it  is  a 
case  of  action  and  reaction  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  which  comes  first. 

5647.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  demand  for  cheap  goods  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  evils  of  sweating  ? — I  think 
it  is. 

5648.  To  what  extent  would  that  be  the 
case  ? — Simply  that  these  methods  of  production 
do  lend  themselves  to  bad,  cheap  work.  If 
there  was  no  demand  for  poor,  cheap  work,  no 
doubt  the  sweating  industries  would  not  prosper 
as  well  as  they  do. 

5649.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  demand  for  such 
work  ceased,  those  who  now  find  employment  in 
these  industries  would  no  longer  be  able  to  find 
employment  there  ? — They  would  have  to  be 
differently  organised  at  any  rate.  I  do  not 
think  it  follows  that  they  would  find  no  employ- 
ment, but  the  organisation  would  have  to  be  a 
different  organisation. 

5650.  So  that  to  boycott  "  sweated "  goods 
would  not  necessarily  improve  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  sweating 
industries  I— Its  immediate  effect  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  them  I  should  think. 

5651.  It  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of 
earning  nothing  at  all,  of  being  deprived  of  their 
means  of  livelihood  ? — Yes,  to  the  dangers  of  an 
industrial  change. 

5652.  In  fact  the  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  workers,  but  not  by  any  method  which 
would  immediately  extinguish  the  industry  it- 
self 1— Yes, 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

5653.  For  the  present  you  do  not  think  any 
o-reat  improvement  can  be  effected  save  by  mea- 
sures such  as  you  suggest  for  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  work -places  ? — The 
methods  of  improvement  must  be  slow  ;  if  they 
are  slow  anything  becomes  possible,  the  change 
ceases  to  be  dangerous. 

5654.  Do  you  think  that  any  good  could  be 
done  by  immigration  laws  ? — I  doubt  its  having 
any  important  efFect,  that  is  to  say,  hy  checking 
the  advent  of  a  cei-tain  population. 

5655.  To  prohibit  the  immigration  of  pauper 
aliens  ? — I  think  it  would  have  very  little  effect. 

5656.  Is  not  the  surplus  of  labour  in  someindus- 
tries  in  the  east  of  London  due  in  large  part  to 
the  immigration  of  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  ? — 
Yes ;  there  are  cases  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
hardship  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering  comes 
from  that. 

5657.  In  those  cases  would  no  good  be  done 
by  checking  immigration  1 — It  would  be  useful 
in  those  cases. 

5658.  How  far  do  you  think  that  a  legal  limi- 
tation of  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  a  cure  for 
the  evils  of  sweating  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  necessary  effect,  or  any  effect  standing 
by  itself.  If  it  was  part  of  a  general  improve- 
ment and  part  of  a  better  organisation,  it  might 
be  very  important. 

5659.  In  itself  you  do  not  consider  that  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  say  to  eight,  in  the 
sweated  industries  would  be  of  any  advantage 
to  those  engaged  in  those  industries  ? — No. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollcch. 

5660.  As  regards  the  people  you  propose  to 
make  liable  for  the  conditions  of  the  houses 
where  home  work  is  done,  and  for  the  conditions 
of  the  work  itself,  I  understand  you  would  not 
in  any  case  go  further  back  than  the  person  who 
receives  the  rent  of  the  house  ? — No. 

5661.  You  think  you  might  go  bacl<  as  far  as 
that  ?— Yes. 

5662.  It  may  be  sugij,osted  as  an  objection  to 
raakino-  the  occupier  or  tlie  landlord  liable,  that 
he  is  made  liable  for  things  which  are  not  his 
own  fault  ? — Yes. 

5663.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 
that  1  ly  the  common  law  as  it  stands  the  occupier 
of  buildings,  or  other  permanent  structures  often 
is  liable  for  things  which  are  not  in  any  sense 
liis  own  fault.  As  fur  example,  if  he  has  employed 
a  contractor  whom  he  supposes  to  be  perfectly 
competent  to  keep  an  external  wall  or  structure 
overhanging  the  roadway  in  repair,  and  by  the 
contractor's  incompetence  it  tumbles  down  and 
hurts  persons  lawfully  passing  by,  perhaps  you 
are  aware  that  by  the  common  law  as  it  stands 
the  occupier  of  the  structure  is  liable  in  such  a 
case,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  used  the 
utmost  personal  diligence  to  get  the  work  properly 
Jone  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  am  not 
surprised. 

5664.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  which  I  need 
not  specify,  the  duty  of  an  occupier  of  land, 
extends  so  far  as  tO  make  him  liable  for  damage 
which    arises   without    any   nee-ligence  -of  a,n.y 
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person  being  proved  at  all  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

5665.  There  are  cases  of  keeping  dangerous 
things  on  one's  land,  in  which  the  liability  really 
extends  to  making  the  occupier  of  premises  an 
insurer  as  against  damage  happening  by  certain 
kinds  of  accidents  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

6666.  Therefore,  what  you  suggest  as  regards 
making  the  tenant  of  the  house  responsible  in 
those  cases  of  rooms  being  used  for  particular 
kinds  of  work  might  be  put  as  a  sort  of  exten- 
sion, on  special  grounds  of  public  policy,  of  the 
line  which  the  common  law  has  already  taken 
without  any  positive  legislation  ? — It  would  be 
no  doubt  a  very  considerable  extension  one  must 
admit. 

5667.  You  would,  of  course,  not  make  the 
tenant  of  the  house  liable  to  the  person  doing 
the  work,  because  the  person  doing  the  work 
would  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
building  before  he  began  to  use  it  in  that  way ; 
you  would  not  propose  to  give  the  person  doing 
the  work  in  the  house  a  personal  right  of  action 
against  the  tenant  of  the  house,  or  the  landlord 
receiving  the  rent  ? — No. 

5668.  The  only  way  of  making  the  house 
tenant  answerable  would  lie  to  make  the  unfit 
condition  of  the  building  for  the  work  which 
is  done  in  it  a  public  ofl'ence  and  punishable  by 
fine  ? — Yes. 

5669.  I  suppose  one  result  of  that  would  be 
that  persons  letting  houses  which  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  used  in  this  way  would  be  more 
keen  about  protecting  themselves  than  they 
have  been  hitherto.  For  example,  they  would 
probably  introduce  special  and  more  stringent 
covenants  in  the  lease,  or  clauses  in  their  agree- 
ments where  the  tenancy  was  not  by  lease  ? — I 
think  so. 

5670.  The  efFect  of  that  so  far  would  be  to 
make  the  tenancy  less  desirable ;  I  mean  all 
restrictive  covenants,  so  far  as  they  go,  make 
a  tenancy  less  desirable  ? — Yes. 

5671.  Then  to  that  extent  the  effect  might 
actually  be  to  reduce  the  rent  in  some  cases  ? — 
I  think  it  would  tend,  on  the  whole,  to  raise 
the  rents,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

5672.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  the  result 
would  be  to  get  a  better  class  of  tenants  ? — A 
better  class  of  tenement  and  a  better  class  of 
tenants  ;  it  would  have  both  effects,  but  at  rather 
an  increased  rent  is  my  view. 

5673.  You  think  the  Ijalance  of  the  tendency 
would  be  towards  an  increase  of  rent  ? — I  think 
so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  materially 
affect  rents  all  round,  I  think  it  would  affect 
them  where  industry  was  intended  to  be  carried 
on. 

5674.  I  suppose  that  m  parts  of  towns  where 
this  liind  of  occupation  of  workrooms  was 
common,  the  tenant  of  the  l^ouse  or  the  imme- 
diate landlord  would  very  possibly  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  protect  himself  by  insurance  against 
any  liability  to  fines  of  this  kind  ?. — There  would 
b^ng  objection  tp  thp.t  th,at  I  p^n  see,  because  in 
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that  case  the  officer  of  the  insurance  company 
would  act  as  an  inspector,  you  mean  ?  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

56*75.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  it  was  objec- 
tionable, I  was  rather  suggesting  that  it  might 
make  the  whole  thing  work  more  smoothly  and 
with  less  hardship  to  any  individual  ? — I  think 
it  might,  but  I  confess  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
at  all.  • 

5676.  As  regards  the  suggestion  of  making 
the  employer  liable,  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  in  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  for  the 
employer  who  gives  out  work  to  verify  the  con- 
ditions of  every  place  in  which  it  is  done  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  difficult,  it  seems  to  me  not  feasible. 

5677.  And  also  the  condition  of  the  place  in 
which  the  work  is  done  is  not  in  any  way  under 
the  employer's  control  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  bring  it  under  his  control  in  any 
way. 

5678.  And  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  give 
him  a  right  to  go  and  inspect  all  the  places  where 
his  work  is  done  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  in  fact  I  think  the  proposal  is  one 
having  really,  for  its  object  the  closing  of  the 
workshops  entirely. 

5679.  In  fact,  therefore,  your  proposal  is  to 
make  everyone  responsible  for  that  part  of  the 
work  and  the  conditions  of  the  work  which  may 
be  said  to  be  under  his  own  control  ? — And  for 
which  they  are  paid,  yes. 

5680.  Do  you  think  that  the  adoption  of 
regulations  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  raise  the 
general  standard  of  living  among  the  persons 
employed  ? — I  do  think  so. 

5681.  And  in  that  way  would  indirectly  tend 
to  the  production  of  better  work  ? — I  think  so, 
I  hope  so. 

5682.  And  ultimately  would  educate  the  con- 
suming public  to  a  better  discrimination  of  good 
from  bad  work  than  is  now  common  among 
them  '? — I  hope  so. 

5683.  I  am  putting  that  as  a  remote  conse- 
quence, not  as  an  inimediate  one.  You  distinctly 
say  that  you  do  not  expect  any  very  startling 
results  in  the  way  of  improvement  all  at  once 
from  any  scheme  of  this  kind  ? — Very  slow  indeed, 
I  should  have  thought  very  slow. 

5684.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  so  certain  good  would  result  ? — Yes,  I  should 
hope  before  that ;  I  tliink  it  may  be  counted  in 
decades  rather  than  in  generations. 

5685.  After  all  material  improvement  at  the 
end  of  10  years  is  something  that  people  now 
living  can  look  forward  to  ? — Yes. 

5686.  I  suppose  we  might  put  it  as  your  view 
that  you  think  the  ultimate  improvement  must 
be  an  improvement  all  round,  and  by  the  gradual 
education  of  both  the  workers  and  the  consumers? 
^Yes,  by  the  bringing  together  of  a  great  many 
convergent  influences  only,  is  it  possible. 

5687.  You  must  educate  the  workers  to  have 
a  higher  standard  both  of  their  own  living  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  that  they  do  ? — Yes. 

5688.  And  you  must  educate  the  consumers 
to  be  a  good  deal  more  alive  to  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  work,  and  to  its  being 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued, 
ultimately  to  their  profit  to  get  good  work  even 
when  it  does  not  look  quite  so  cheap  ? — Yes,  that 
is  very  desirable  ;  but  above  all  I  think  that  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  responsibility  to  the  State, 
to  the  commonweal,  of  tlwisi;  whu  are  responsible 
for  industry  is  very  important. 

5689.  You  do  not  suppose  that  any  new 
regulations  of  this  kind  would  not  be  sometimes 
evaded  ? — Evasions  would  be  very  numerous  no 
doubt. 

5690.  I  suppose  the  Factory  Acts  as  it  is  are 
evaded  ? — I  suppose  so. 

5691.  But  you  think  the  law  would  be  suffici- 
ently obeyed  to  be  on  the  whole  effective  ? — I 
believe  so. 

5692.  You  think  it  would  be  not  much  worse 
obeyed  than  most  existing  law  s  are  ? — I  am 
afraid  at  first  it  would  be  evaded  a  good  deal, 
but  gradually  I  should  hope  that  the  evasions 
would  become  much  less  numerous  in  proportion. 

5693.  You  think  a  public  opinion  would 
gi'adually  be  formed  which  would  keep  the 
people  up  to  the  law  ? — I  believe  so  and  hope  so. 

5694.  And  you  think  that  the  cost  and  friction 
and  inevitable  hardship  which  would  be  inflicted 
on  individuals  in  some  cases  would  on  the  whole 
be  not  a  greater  price  than  it  was  well  worth  the 
while  of  the  commonwealth  to  pay  for  the  result- 
ing improvement  ? — Yes. 

,  5695.  In  fact  you  think  there  is  a  process  of 
improvement  already  going  on  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — Yes. 

5696.  But  that  it  would  be  possible  for  regu- 
lations of  this  kind  to  accelerate  it  at  a  cost  which 
should  not  be  excessive  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Courtncif. 

5697.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did 
not  think  it  possible  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual 'i\orkers  worlfing  in  their  rooms  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

5698.  More  than  that,  it  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  do  so  ? — Not  desirable  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  get  work.  I  did  recog- 
nise that  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  their 
getting  work  at  all,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  under  which  they  take  that 
work. 

5699.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  desirable  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
work  they  do,  or  because  they  represent  a  class, 
interference  with  whom  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  thoui  ? — It  is  not  so  much  that 
they  represent  a  class  as  that  they  are  indivi- 
duals deserving  of  consideration. 

5700.  I  mean  that  there  are  persons  helpless, 
and  with  not  many  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  interfere,  as  this  interference  would 
operate,  with  their  labour,  would  do  them  harm 
without  doing  the  comamnity  any  particular 
good  ? — It  would  be  a  vory  great  hardship,  an 
undeserved  hardship,  and,  I  think,  a  hardship 
that  one  should  have  no  right  to  impose  upon 
them. 

5701.  It  would  not  only  be  hard,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  have  such  oppor- 
tunities of  employment  as  they  can  get  in  that 
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xMr.  Courtney — continued, 
fashion  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  for 
them  and  desirable  for  the  community,  desirable 
in  every  way. 

5702.  And  you  would  regard  a  husband  and 
his  wife  working  together  as  one  person  ? — I 
think  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  practically  do  otherwise. 

5703.  Beyond  that,  two  or  more  persons 
working  together  would  be  regarded  not  as  one 
person,  but  as  persons  coming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  your  scheme  ? — I  should  wish  for  it  to 
be  so. 

5704.  It  would  be  very  difficult  with  two 
sisters  working  together  ? — Very  difficult.  The 
object  of  extending  it  to  that  is  to  avoid 
evasions.  People  may  declare  themselves  sisters 
or  declare  themselves  children. 

5705.  It  is  a  very  common  fact  of  life  to  find 
sisters  working  together  as  seamstresses,  or 
doing  tailoring  work  in  a  room  ?— If  it  is  possi- 
ble to  introduce  exceptions  that  would  be  an 
exception  which  it  would  be  desirable  very  often 
to  introduce. 

5706.  In  the  case  of  the  widowed  mother  and 
daughter  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  principle  involved. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  cases  might  often  occur 
where  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  law 
should  be  relaxed  if  it  is  possible  to  allow 
relaxation. 

5707.  But  you  do  not  think  at  starting  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  such  exceptions  ? — 
I  have  not  thought  so. 

5708.  Do  you  think  the  hardships  of  inter- 
fering with  a  single  worker  would  not  extend 
to  the  hardships  of  interfering  with  two  sisters  ? 
— It  would  be  just  as  objectionable  if  it  tended 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  work,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

5709.  Have  you  considered  how  many  rooms 
would  come  to  be  registered  in  London  ? — I  have 
not,  but  an  enormous  number. 

5710.  Could  you  give  any  figure  to  it  ? — No, 
I  could  not. 

5711.  In  order  to  carry  out  even  the  slight 
possibility  of  inspection,  of  which  you  spoke,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  ready  a  considerable  number 
of  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

5712.  Mr.  Tait  asked  you  as  to  the  range  of 
an  inspector.  Could  you  take  any  particular 
parish  or  district  and  say  what,  in  your  mind, 
would  be  the  number  of  inspectors  wanted  in  it, 
take  Lambeth,  or  South wark,  or  Whitechapel  ? 
— I  have  not  attempted  it,  and  I  have  hardly 
the  material. 

5713.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  to  have 
an  inspector  lor  each  of  those  districts  ? — I 
should  think  so,  probably. 

5714.  Do  you  think  one  might  do  ? — 1  really 
have  not  made  a  calculation.  I  should  doubt 
one  doing  it,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
have  assistants. 

5715.  You  would  make  the  letter  of  the  room 
liable  for  the  misuse  of  the  room  ? — Yes. 

5716.  Are  there  not  many  forms  of  misuse 
which  the  lettor  would  be  wholly  unable  to 
foresee,  or  even  to  know  was  going  on  ?^Yes,  I 
think  so 
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5717.  Is  it  not  rather  strong  to  make  the 
lettor  responsible  for  that  which  he  could  not 
know  and  could  not  foresee  ? — I  think  that 
he  might  protect  himself  through  the  rent,  and 
I  presume  he  would  do  so.  The  final  effect 
must  lie  upon  the  rent. 

5718.  You  propose  a  slight  penalty,  but  how- 
ever slight  it  would  be  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  lettor  to  recover  it  from  the  occupant  in 
the  case  of  a  misuse  ? — Yes,  unless  the  fine  had 
been  in  the  first  instance  recovered  from  the 
occupant. 

5719.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  now  of  the 
liability  of  the  lettor  of  a  room  for  a  misuse 
of  which  he  was  unconscious,  and  which  he 
could  not  have  foreseen  ? — Yes. 

5720.  Take  the  case  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  who  have-  been 
occupjdng  themselves  in  directing  envelopes,  a 
Very  poorly  paid  industry,  however  keen  the 
lettor  of  the  room  may  be,  that  kind  of  industry 
might  easily  be  carried  on  without  any  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  on  his  part  ? — Yes. 

5721.  And  yet  that  might  introduce  a  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  lettor  ? — Yes. 

6722.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of 
recovering  penalties  by  the  lettor  from  such 
tenants.  Are  they  not  capable  of  easily  flitting 
from  the  room  ? — The  lettor  would  suffer  in 
some  instances  undoubtedly. 

5723.  Having  paid  the  penalty,  proposing  to  re- 
cover it  with  the  rent,  he  would  find  the  tenant 
gone  ? — He  would  have  to  consider  the  character 
of  those  he  lets  to  more  than  he  now  does,  and 
he  would  have  to  obtain  what  security  he  could 
that  they  would  act  as  his  tenants  in  a  proper 
way  and  ultimately,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is 
a  commercial  transaction  which  the  rent  must 
pay  for.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  suggested  that 
it  might  be  insured  against,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be. 

5724.  Kather  a  slender  form  of  business  for 
an  insurance  company  to  undertake  ? — Practi- 
cally it  would  come  to  this  in  my  view,  that  tiie 
lettor  would  have  to  consider  in  the  bargain  that 
he  made  in  the  letting  of  a  house  whether  he 
allowed  it  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  or 
not.  He  would  have  to  consider  that  chance  ; 
it  would  be  a  liability  belonging  to  his  business. 

5725.  And  so  far,  if  penalties  were  levied 
upon  the  lettor  which  could  not  be  recovered 
they  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  an  additional 
rental  all  round  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
fall  practically  upon  the  industrial  premises, 
not  all  round,  in  the  sense  of  npon  all  the 
houses,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bolton. 

5726.  But  suppose  an  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  and  they  are  a  kind  of  people  who 
would  be  open  to  this  miscarriage,  had  a  great 
number  of  rooms  let  out,  some  of  which,  unknown 
to  them,  were  occupied  Avithout  registration,  and 
a  penalty  was  imposed ;  such  an  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company ,in  order  to  secure  the  remuneration 
for  their  outlay  which  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  on  their  operations,  would  have  to 
get  a  rent  for  their  rooms  as  a  whole  which  would 
cover  this  extra  risk  ? — The  Industrial  Dwellings 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

are  not,  I  think,  much  let  for  industries.  I  think 
they  do  already  control  their  occupants  more 
almost  than  any  other  landlords.  The  caretaker 
of  an  industrial  dwellings  is  very  much  on  the 
spot  all  the  time,  and  would  probably  be  better 
able  to  manage  it  than  anyone  else.  I  think 
they  would  stand  at  an  advantage  over  other 
landlords. 

.5727.  I  am  not  considering  so  much  the  case 
of  rooms  let  for  industries,  as  rooms  being  let 
for  occupation  and  then  being  turned  to  use  in 
industries  ? — I  think  in  the  industrial  dwellings 
it  would  be  found  out. 

5728.  Now,  as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of 
working  this  through  the  letter  of  the  room  and 
through  the  letter  of  the  work,  you  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  easier  to  work  it  out  through 
the  lettor  of  the  room  than  through  the  lettor  of 
the  work  ? — I  am  not  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  easier  to  get  at  it  in  that  way,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  consequences  would  be  less 
injurious  to  the  system  of  work  out  of  factories. 
I  think  that  you  could,  l.y  enforcing  a  penalty 
upon  the  employer,  make  him  decide  that  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  give  out  work,  and  that 
he  would  manage  to  do  his  work  in  a  factory, 
which  wotild  take  work  away  from  out-workers 
altogether.  But  my  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not 
see  how  in  that  way  you  are  to  regulate  it,  and 
it  is  regulating  it  that  I  desire,  if  it  is  possible  to 
manage  it. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5729.  You  used  the  term  "  employer  "  again,  I 
think  ? — I  meant  the  giver-out  of  work. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5730.  Your  objection,  therefore,  to  attempting 
to  check  this  through  "the  giver-out  of  work  is 
not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  but  that 
it  might  operate  in  that  giver-out  building  a 
factory  of  his  own  and  so  discontinuing  out- 
work ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  w  ould  tend  to 
regulate  the  outwork,  but  I  do  think  it  would 
tend  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  out- work. 

5731.  If  building  a  factory  of  his  own  brought 
the  out-workers  into  that  factory,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  bring 
the  same  people  in,  because  there  are  many  who 
can  take  work  at  home  who  cannot  conveniently 
go  to  a  factory. 

5732.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  are  going  to 
add  to  the  number  of  factories  a  particular  class 
of  work  and  discontinue  the  oat-work,  th.-re 
would  be  a  tendency  to  bring  some  of  those  who 
are  out-workers,  perhaps  not  all,  into  the  factory 
■work  ? — I  hope  so.  I  should  prefer  the  factory 
system,  but  I  do  not  so  much  prefer  it  as  to  wish 
it  to  crush  out  the  other  forms  of  industry. 

5733.  With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of 
your  proposal,  that  is,  making  the  tenant  of  a 
room  liable  for  misconstruction  or  want  of 
proper  provision,  the  provision  might  not  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  v\  hich  the  letto/  of 
the  room  let  it,  although  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  occupant  had  converted  the 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued, 
room  ?— I  take  it  that  the  conversion  would 
imply  a  new  bargain.  A  room  let  for  domestic 
purposes  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  legally 
for  industi-ial  purposes,  and  if  the  tenant  wished 
to  use  it  for  industrial  purposes,  he  would  have 
to  tell  his  landlord  that  he  wanted  this,  and 
between  them  they  would  have  to  get  a  certificate, 
and  that  certificate  would  involve  practically  a 
fresh  bargain. 

5734.  What  we  are  rather  confessing  might 
happen  would  be  a  conversion  unknown  to  the 
landlord,  to  the  lettor,  so  to  say  ? — I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  imagine  the  landlord  would  be  able 
to  protect  himself  on  that  point.  I  think  he 
would  be  able,  without  an  undue  amount  of 
interference  or  prying  into  his  tenant's  affairs, 
to  find  out  whether  an  industry  was  being 
carried  on.  Most  industries  leave  their  traces 
sufficiently  for  that ;  those  which  do  not  are 
probably  those  about  which  it  matters  least  to 
regulate  them. 

5735.  Mr.  Balfour  was  asking  you  some  ques- 
tions a^  to  the  cause  of  sweating,  and  you  could 
not  come  to  an  a;^'reement  as  to  whether  it  was 
too  great  a  number  of  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment, I  a-  incapacity.  Too  great  a  number  of 
persons  is  the  obvious  primary  cause.  If  you 
could  reduce  that  straight  away,  you  would 
affect  very  much  the  conditions  (jf  labour  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

57'^6.  Would  you  not  say  there  are  too  great 
a  number  because  the  employments  under  con- 
sideration are  those  to  which  unskilled  persons, 
persons  who  cannot  turn  themselves  to  any 
other  occupation,  persons  without  any  stability, 
perhaps,  of  purpose  and  work,  naturally  turn  ? — 
Yes,  I  used  that  argument ;  I  think  that  is  so. 

5737.  So  that  the  ultimate  cause  is  incapacity, 
or  what  you  called,  in  your  examination -in-chief, 
helplessness  ? — I  think  if  you  are  to  place  them 
as  approximate  and  ultimate,  that  is,  the  true 
order ;  but  they  inter-act  so  constantly  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  practically,  to  draw  that  dis- 
tinction. 

5738.  It  is  not  the  increasing  number  that 
makes  them  so  helpless  as  the  helplessness  that 
increases  the  number  ? — Their  bad  reniuneration 
helps  again  to  make  them  helpless.  It  appears 
to  me  that  yon  go  round  and  round  in  this  mill, 
unfortunately. 

5739.  If  it  be  helplessness,  it  would  be  a  very 
considerable  and,  I  should  say,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  this  business  ;  in  your  view  it  is  a  very  con- 
siderable cause  of  the  situation  ? — Yes,  I  put  it 
as  the  leading  cause. 

5740.  I  think  I  understood  from  you  that  the 
helplessness  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by 
your  proposals  ? — Not  immediately. 

5741.  In  fact,  you  have  to  look  to  causes 
much  slower  in  operation  to  bring  about  a 
change  ? — Yes. 

5742.  Something  in  the  way  of  education, 
which  will  make  them  less  helpless? — Yes,  a 
great  many  causes. 

5743.  Tr.iining  for  .--pecinl  occupations  instead 
of  leaving  the  persons  untrained  ?— Yes. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5744.  T  should  just  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
more  questions  about  sub-contracting.  Would 
you  turn  to  that  portion  of  your  proof  where 
you  describe  the  popular  conception  of  sub- 
contracting as  a  method  of  sweating.  You  say 
the  popular  notion  was  "that  someone  who 
"  contracted  to  do  a  quantity  of  \»'ork  made  a 
"  profit  by  sub-letting  it  to  small  master  uien 
"  who,  in  their  turn,  perhaps,  sub-let  again,  and 
"  that,  finally,  the  profits  of  contractor  and  sub- 
"  contractor  alike  were  sweated  out  of  the  work- 
"  people."  You  also  said  that  such  sub-letting 
seldom  occurs  ? — Yes,  it  is  exceptional. 

5745.  Is  that  derived  from  the  evidence  which 
you  have  studied  or  from  your  own  inquiries  ? — 
Both  ;  but  I  think  perhaps  mostly  from  my  own 
inquiries. 

6746.  Does  it  not  in  some  class  of  trade  occur 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — It  occurs  very 
frequently  with  special  processes,  but  that  is 
another  point,  I  think. 

5747.  Does  it  not  occur  to  a  great  extent  in 
tailoring  ? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

5748.  Not  in  the  cheap  ready-made  clothes 
business  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  Contrac- 
tors will  give  out  a  portion  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  I  mean  to  say  a  certain  amount 
of  machining,  for  instance,  will  be  done  at 
home  by  people  The  man  who  has  taken  a 
v/holesale  clothiers  contract,  that  is  who  has 
taken  a  contract  with  a  wholesale  clothier  to 
produce  so  many  coats  and  waistcoats,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be^  has  his  shop  in  which  he  does 
that  work.  Ifc  is  not  his  object  to  take  out  more 
than  he  can  do  himself,  but  a  portion  of  the 
work  that  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  a  special 
process,  he  will  put  out.  Usually  that  is  done 
in  connexion  with  machinery ;  it  is  done,  for 
instance,  very  largely  in  the  boot  trade,  where 
there  are  expensive  machines  for  doing  wiiat  is 
called  channelling,  that  is,  for  cutting  the  sole 
preparatory  for  sewing,  and  that  work  is  all  put 
out  by  sub-contract.  A  man  having  taken  a 
contract  to  do  certain  work  on  the  boots  does 
part  of  it  in  his  own  shop  and  part  he  sends  out 
to  be  done  by  the  man  who  owns  a  machine,  but 
in  those  cases  usually  the  put-out  work  is  the 
best  paid  work  and  it  has  no  parity  with  the 
ordirit>,ry  idea  of  sub-contracting.  The  ordinary 
idea  of  a  sub-contract  is  chat  a  man  haying 
undertaken  to  produce,  we  will  say,  60  coats 
finds  three  men  who  will  do  20  each  for  ratlier 
less  money  than  he  has  promised  to  do  the  60  for, 
and  he  will  put  the  difference  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  sub-contracting  of  that  character  which  does 
not  practically  exist. 

5749.  Take  the  _  case  of  coats,  would  not  a 
man  who  had  taken  a  contract  to  manufacture  a 
certain  number  of  coats,  give  a  certain  part  of 
the  coat  to  be  made  by  a  certain  number  of 
workmen  and  another  part  by  another  set  of 
workmen  ? — No,  he  will  employ  in  his  workshop 
a  numlier  of  men  and  he  pays  them  wages 
probably  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  they 
get  through,  but  they  are  his  ser\'ants,  they  are 
liis  emplui/es. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

5750.  That  work  is  not :, put  out  ?— No,  it  is 
combined  work  done  in  his  shop,  one  man 
doing  the  pressing,  another  man  doing  this  and 
that,  different  portions,  and  they  are  paid  usually 
by  wages  at  so  much  a  day,  but  very  often  it  is 
an  implied  bargain  that  a  certain  stint  of  work  is 
to  be  got  through.  But  that  does  not  come  to 
be  sub-contract,  it  comes  to  be  piece-work. 

5751.  The  system  which  you  describe  as  the 
popular  idea  of  sub-contracting,  -which  you  say 
you  do  not  find  to  exist  to  any  great  extent, 
would,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  objectionable 
system,  would  it  ? — It  is  not  objectionable  if  the 
distribution,  which  is  what  it  then  comes  to  be,  is 
difiicult  and  complicated.  For  instance,  in  village 
industries  you  often  tind  that  work  is  given  out 
from  a  neighbouring  town  to  a  village ;  that  one 
person  in  the  village  takes  the  distribution  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  and  he  makes  a  profit 
out  of  what  he  does  in  the  way  of  distributing. 
He  looks  after  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  more 
workers  in  the  village,  does  something  himself 
and  gives  the  rest  out,  and  he  is  paid  in  some 
way  for  distributing  the  work,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  disadvantageous. 

5752.  In  your  opinion  the  sub  contractor  may 
sometimes  exercise  a  useful  function  ? — Yes. 

5753.  But  sub -contracting  in  any  form  is 
unpopular  with  the  workmen  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  trades  unions,  is  it  not  ? — It  has 
got  a  bad  name,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  what  they  mean  by  it. 
They  mean  probably  different  things  at  different 
times. 

•"^754.  I  think,  just  when  I  came  in  to-day, 
Mr.  Austin  asked  you  some  questions  whether, 
to  your  knowledge  any  <-iovernraent  work  was 
sweated,  did  he  not '. — Yes. 

5755.  And  you  said  you  had  heard  of  some  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  own.  At 
the  time  I  mentioned,  in  1887,  I  did  hear  of 
some  cases. 

5756.  If  that  existed  it  was  by  a  process  of 
sub -contracting,  was  it  not  ? — Ye-^.  The  cases  I 
knew  of  were  sub-contracts.  They  were  some- 
what exceptional  cases  of  sub- contracting  that  I 
met  with. 

5757.  Were  those  necessarilj'  in  your  opinion 
of  an  objectionable  charactei-,  might  the  sub- 
contractor not  be  discharging  a  useful  function 
in  that  class  of  work  ? — I  thought  he  did  not  in 
those  cases  I  remember.  It  might  have  been  so, 
but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  unnecessary 

5758.  I  believe  in  the  contracts  made  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  C(^unty  Council  and 
other  public  bodies,  clauses  are  now  inserted 
prohibiting  sub-contracting,  are  they  not"? — I 
think  so. 

5759.  In  your  opinion,  are  such  clauses 
necessarily  advantageous  ? — I  am  nnt  sure  ;  I 
have  not  fully  made  up  my  mind  about  that. 

5760.  In  your  opinion  the  popular  idea  of 
sub-contracting  being  necessarily  identical  with 
sweating  is  a  mistake  ? — It  is  an  entire  mistake. 

5761.  There  may  be  sweating  without"  sub- 
contracting ? — Yes. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
,5762.  And  there  may  be  sub-contracting 
without  anything  which  deserves  to  be  called 
sweating  i — Yes.  The  great  mass  of  what  may 
be  called  S'ib-contracting  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sweating. 

5763.  Nothing  to  do  with  sweating  I — No, 

5764.  Then  it  is  going  rather  beyond  the 
mark  to  make  it  an  essential  condition  of  any 
contract  to  prohibit  sub-contracting  which  may 
be  a  useful  process? — It  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  define  \ery  e.Nactly  what  was 
meant  by  sub-contracting. 

5765.  You  have  suggested  a  much  more 
extensive  system  of  registration  of  workshops  ? 
—Yes. 

5766.  What  is  the  efiect  of  registration  ? — 
To  give  the  law  a  hold  upon  the  workshops. 

.5767.  It  places  them  under  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Act  ? — Yes,  it  identifies  them. 

5768.  And  makes  them  subject  to  inspection  ? 
—Yes. 

5769.  What  would  betl.e  incidents  attaching, 
to  registration  ;  in  the  firs'-,  place  tiie  object  would 
be  to  secure  better  sanitary  conditions  ? — Yes. 

5770.  Would  it  involve  any  consequences  as 
to  huufs  of  labour  ? — I  should  wish  it  to  ilo  so. 

5771.  But  you  only  propose  to  register  work- 
shops more  extensively  .-ind  to  place  them  under 
the  existing  Acts,  I  think  ? — It  would  affect  the 
hours  of  women  and  young  persons  under  tlie 
present  Act. 

6772.  It  would  affect  the  hours  of  women  and 
young  persons  ? — Yes. 

5773.  If  it  had  any  operation  at  all  it  would 
very  greatly  limit   the  hours  in   many  cases  ? — 

Yes. 

5774  What  would  it  reduce  the  hours  of 
women  and  young  children  to  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  follows  that  excessive  hours  are  worked  every- 
where now. 

5775.  No  ;  I  asked  what  would  be  the  effect 
under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  A-ct ;  to  what 
amount-would  the  hours  worked  by  women  and 
young  persons  be  reduced  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  tell  you  quite  accurately  practically  it  is 
10^  hours  for  women,  I  think. 

5776.  10^  hours  ? — They  have  to  work  certain 
hours  between  two  limits.  The  hours  must  not 
be  earlier  than  6  ibr  instance,  or  later  than 
8,  and  such  and  such  intervals  there  must 
be  for  meals,  and  the  total  work  must  not  exceed 
so  much;  my  wish  would  be  that  wherever  the 
industries  are  carried  on,  in  whatever  size  of 
workshops,  the  same  regulations,  if  possible, 
should  be  enforced. 

5777.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  in  many 
cases  in  London  very  L^reatly  to  reduce  the  hours 
that  are  now  worked  by  women  and  children, 
would  it  not  ? — I  hope  so,  but  I  do  not  know  to 

'  what  extent  they  are  over  working  now. 

5778.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  many  women 
engaged  in  such  an  occupation  as  shirt-making, 
work  a  great  many  more  hours  tban  10  ?— 
Those  instances  I  fear  would  be  outside  the  scope 
of  any  Workshop  Act  because  those  women  are 
usually  working  alone. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

5779.  But  if  two  of  them  worked  together  in 
the  same  room  you  would  bring  them  under 
control  ? — I  should  attempt  to  do  it. 

5780.  .Are  you  quite  certain  that  that  would 
be  conferring  any  benefit  upon  them  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

5781.  They  work  perhaps  14,  15,  or  16  hours 
a  day  now  to  get  a  living  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
work  that  length  of  time.  I  think  they  spend 
that  length  of  time  usually  over  their  work 
interspersed  with  domestic  duties.  Tlie  usual 
explanation  of  very  long  hours  is  that  they  ai'e 
n(jt  working  constantly ;  they  may  be,  excep- 
tionally. 

578 "i.  If  they  are  working  very  long  hours  it 
is  because  only  working  for  very  long  hours  will 
enable  them  to  live,  is  it  not  ?  —Yes. 

5783.  Would  you  limit  them  ?  -Yes. 

5784.  Then  how  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  live  ;  if  a  woman  can  only  earn  by  work- 
ing 14  or  15  hours  a  day  as  much  as  she  can 
live  upon,  how  could  you  justify  insisting  upon 
her  working  only  10  hours  and  earning  not  so 
much  as  would  give  her  a  living  ? — There  is  no 
greater  justification  than  there  is  for  the  pres3nt 
Factory  Act'^,  that  on  the  whole  they  ai  e  desirable 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  I  believe 
them  to  be  so,  and  I  believe  their  extension 
would  be  equally  so.  But  it  is  an  interfeirence 
with  liberty. 

5785.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
their  labour  would  be  better  paid  ? — I  think  it 
would  tend  to  be  better  paid.  In  any  improve- 
ment of  this  sort  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
crowd  out  the  least  efficient,  the  slowest  workers. 
I  fear  there  is  no  escape  from  that,  the  only 
mitigation  is  that  it  should  come  slowly.  One 
woman  will  do  as  much  work  in  the  way  of 
needlework  or  button  holes  in  an  hour  as  another 
will  do  in  three,  and  the  slowest  worker  would, 
I  fear,  be  driven  out. 

5786.  You  said  that  you  would  not  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  way  in  which  one  individual 
or  a  man  and  his  wife  carried  on  their  work  at 
home  ? — No,  I  have  no  intention  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  except  where  one  person 
engages  another  as  an  employe,  but  I  fear  there 
would  be  evasions  if  it  was  not  made  to  cover 
the  case  of  two  people  working  together  in 
quasi  partnership.  Really  all  that  I  think  is 
needed  is  to  protect  the  wage  earner,  to  protect 
one  person  who  is  employed  by  another. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5787.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  start  from 
that  and  to  see  whether  there  were  any  evasions  ? 
— Perhaps  it  would.  I  am  afraid  there  would 
be  evasions,  and  I  think  they  would  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

578S.  You  might  tiy  ? — Yes. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5789.  I  think  in  answer  to  Mr.  Courtney  you 
said  if  you  could  you  would  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  two  sisters,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not 
really  desire  to  press  beyond  the  wage  earner.     If 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
people  are  working  together  as  two  sisters  might, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  distinction  in 
principle     between     that    and    their    working 
separately. 

579(1.  Suppose  two  girls  who  nre  not  sisters  ; 
suppose  four  or  five  girls  work  together  in  a 
room  and  work  at  such  a  business  as  shirt-making, 
for  instance,  there  you  would  interfere  with 
thein  ? — Yes. 

5791.  You  would  say  you  must  not  work 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  ?— I  thmk 
it  would  be  necessary.  This  is  the  difficulty, 
the  great  difficulty,  one  of  the  women  might  be 
taking  the  whole  of  the  work  and  giving  it  out 
to  the  others  who  worked  with  her,  and  she 
would  be  practically  employing  those  women. 

5792.  When  you  speak  of  the  misuse  of  work- 
rooms, I  presume  you  refer  to  any  infraction  of 
the  law  ?— Ye^. 

579-3.  You  propose  to  hold  the  landlord 
responsible  for  any  misuse  ? — Yes. 

5794.  And  by  "misuse"  you  mean  any 
infraction  of  the  Factory  Acts  ? — Yes,  anything 
that  is  visited  with  a  fine  by  the  factory  law. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

5795.  I  think  you  said  in  your  examination 
in  chief  that  you  would  make  the  lanalord  re- 
sponsible for  any  evasion  of  the  Factory  Act,  or 
any  breach  of  the  Factory  Act,  even  as  respects 
the  hours  worked  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Bolton — continued. 


5796.  And  since,  I  think  you  have  said,  you 
would  make  those  hours  between  the  limited 
times  fixed  by  the  Factory  Act? — Yes;  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  special  proposals,  but  my  wish 
generally  woidd  be  to  bring  them  under  the  same 
regulations  as  far  as  possible.  1  do  not  wish  to 
say  that  they  ought  to  be  quite  the  same ;  I  have 
not  gone  into  that,  but  as  near  as  possible  to 
make  the  regulation  of  industry  wherever  carried 
on  the  same. 

5797.  One  of  the  regulations  of  the  Factory 
Act  is,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  certain 
intervals  of  labour  for  meals  ? — Yes. 

5798.  You  would  make  the  landlord  respon- 
sible to  see  that  the  workers  ceased  work  at 
those  particular  ho\irs  and  did  not  commence 
again  until  the  proper  hours  ? — I  should  make 
him  responsible  for  anything  for  which  the  occu- 
pier could  be  fined. 

5799.  And  you  think  that  it  might  be  facile 
for  the  landlord  to  maintain  a  supervision  of  that 
kind  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  liability  ? — No 
I  do  not. 

5800.  You  do  not  think  it  would  ? — Not  at  all 
easy  to  relieve  himself  from  liabilitj'. 

5801.  But  possible  ? — I  think  he  must  trust 
mainly  to  the  character  of  his  tenant,  I  think 
he  could  inspect  sufficiently  to  know  that  the 
premises  are  registeied,  and  beyond  that  I  think 
he  has  mainly  to  trust  to  the  character  of  his 
tenant,  and  must  take  the  consequences  of  losing 
a  certain  amount  of  fines, 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Loch  called  and  examined.* 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5802.  You  come  here  in  what  capacity  ? — I 
am  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  London.f 

5803.  Before  going  through  the  proof  of  your 
evidence  I  may  say  the  Commission  are  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  drawing  it  up,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  which,  perhaps,  scarcely 
comes  directly  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
For  instance,  that  which  relates  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  and  the  difierent  forms 
which  have  come  under  your  observation  of  the 
relief  of  distress  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of 
our  reference,  especially  as  it  is  understood  that 
a  Commission  is  to  be  appointed  which  will 
examine  the  administration  of  the  poor  law,  so 
that,  probably,  a  good  deal  which  you  proposed 
to  say  to  us  would  be  more  properly  given  as 
evidence  before  that  Commission.  Where,  I 
think,  you  would  be  able  to  give  us  important 

*  Tlio  ifcvii'tms  lijs  jirepared  a  Summ-u-y  of  ilr.  CImrlts 
Booth's  book  on  "  Piiuperism,  a  Picture  ;  and  the  Endowment  of 
OldAfro,  anArguDieut."  This  Summaryis  printed  as  an  Appen- 
dix to  Jlr.  Loch's  evidence.    See  Appendix  LXXXVl. — G.  D. 

+  Id  his  Summary  of  Evidc'nce  the  Witness  gave  some  details 
respecting  the  working  of  the  Society.  The.se  are  printed  as 
Appendix  LXXXVII.—G.  D. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

evidence  is  as  to  your  experience  of  giving  work 
as  a  form  of  charity,  and  the  effect  of  the  giving 
of  such  work  upon  the  employment  of  labour 
geuerall}',  and  upon  the  labour  market ;    also, 
there  is  some  evidence  which  I  think  you  propose 
to    give    about    experiments    in    that    direction 
which  have  been  tried  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  on  the  working  of  the  labour  bureaus.    With 
those  observations  and  qualifications  I  think  we 
may  take  very  shortly  the  first  six  or  seven  points 
which  you  have  put  down  ;  but  as  an  introduction 
to  question  8  in  your  summary,  where  I  propose 
virtually  to  begin,  I  would  ask  you  whether,  in 
the  course  of  your  experience,  you  have  had  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  those  who  require  relief 
on  account  of  want  of  employment.     I  will  add 
one  explanation.    Various  suggestions  have  been 
made  to   the    Commission   in  the   direction  of 
municipalities  finding  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed.    In   the   course   of   your   experience  I 
believe  you  have  had  to  make  some  investiga- 
tion as  to  who  the  unemployed  really  are  ? — Yes. 
5804.  Would  you  state  generally  the  difficul- 
ties which  you  have  found  in  defining  the  unem- 
ployed ? — The  word  "  unemployed  "  or  the  com- 
plaint that  people  are  out  of  work  is,  I  think, 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
often  very  vague,  and  it  means  many  things.  I 
have  often  found  that  when  people  said  they 
were  unemployed  there  were  other  entirely 
different  reasons  ;  that  the  fact  was  of  course 
that  they  did  happen  to  be  unemployed,  but  that 
the  cause  of  their  distress  was  not  actually  want 
of  employment.  I  could  quote  many  instances 
of  that  which  have  occurred,  but  I  presume  the 
general  statement  would  be  sufficient. 

5805.  Could  you  state,  in  a  little  more  detail, 
what  you  mean.     Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  ? — 
For  instance,  I  have  had  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  or  so,  to  go  very  carefully  through  a  number 
of  cases.     I  have  notes  by  me  of  some  seven  in 
which  the  allegation  was  that  the  person  was 
out  of  employment.     I  would  cite  them  simply 
to  show  how  very  diverse  these  cases  are  in  their 
nature.     One  is  a  man,  33  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  over  15  years  a  warehouseman  in  a  large 
firm  at  30-'.  a  week.     The  firm  became  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  old  hands,  including  the 
applicant,  were  discharged.     For  two  years  he 
had  been  out  of   employment  earning  what  he 
could  by  odd  jobs.     His  wife   helped  him.     He 
could  have  got  wo.k  with  an  omnibus  company 
which    was  taking  on  more   hands,  but  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  it.     Another  case 
is  a  sailor,  with  apparently  good  credentials,  em- 
ployed as   odd  man  by  a   firm  in  the  city  most 
of  the  year  at  24s.  a  week.    Had  been  five  weeks 
out  of  work.     He  was  unsteady.     The  third  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  army, 
and  who  alleged  that  he  had  lost  his  work  in 
consequence  of  a  strike.     It  was  found  that  he 
had  lost  it  on  account  of  irregular  attendance ; 
that  though  his  wife  worked  hard  he  was  lazy 
and  used  to  lie  in  bed  most  of  the  day.     Those  I 
think  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  what  you 
might  call  allegations  of  out  of  work.     There  are 
others   here   should   you   wish    me   to  mention 
them.* 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 


*  The  other  cases  referred  to  are  given  in  the  Witness's  Sum- 
mary as  follows : —  .  ■  ^    c  ■  , 

"  Another  man  is  a  horsekeeper  m  receipt  of  irregular  wages. 
He  had  been  a  cab  proprietor  but  failed.  Regular  work  for  hnii 
in  connection  with  a  large  Cariiers'  Corapanj-  was  vroposed,  but 
refused  because  he  could  not  read  sufficiently  well  to  undertake 
it  In  another  out-of  work  case  the  man  is  reporte.l  irregular, 
absented  himself  from  a  good  place  where  he  was  earning  90s. 
to  50s  a  week,  and  which  he  did  not  leave,  as  was  stated,  through 
slackness  Another  is  a  case  of  a  coal-porter.  Both  man  and 
wife  were  lazy,  and  their  distress  was  due  to  that  cause.  They 
were  constantly  b  g.ing  for  help  from  the  clergy.  In  another 
case  a  wood  carver,  the  man  was  53  years  of  age,  the  wife 
was  a  cripple  ;  the  family  were  in  receipt  nf  parish  relief.  In 
all  these  cases  the  cause  of  distress  was  stated  to  be  want  of 

^™f  Th™ages  of  the  applicants  for  cliarity  in  the.-e  cases,  as  in 
many  others,  is  young  Thus  iu  the  cases  I  have  referred  to  the 
head  of  the  family  returned  his  age  at  .33,  18,  3G,  JJ,  oG,  U,  .i3. 
f,  Xh-  -is-istinc?  "■  veil  had  to  be  different  in  tach  instance. 
Tae  mere  .uoply  oi'  «'  tk  ■•-■'  >"1  ''  ■"'*> '"  "'  -^^  "f  «'':'^^'=  °  ■■'^^  '•  ''^'^ 
met  the  difficulty.  In  the  first  lustanc.  mentioned,  tne  only 
wav  was  to  induce  the  man  when  he  got  back  to  his  work  and 
could  earn  good  wages,  to  put  by  enough  for  the  probable 
DPriod  of  out-of-work  m  the  winter,  and  that  was  done.  In 
other  instances  the  mainstay  of  the  family  was  the  wife  some- 
times the  wife  and  children,  and  by  aiding  through  them  the 
whole  position  of  the  family  was  m  iterially  improved,  bo-e  jUed 
want  of  employment  is  oft  n,  it  is  evident,  but  another  name 
for  inability  to  mike  a  satisfactory  use  of  wages,  or  sometimes 
laziness,  sometimes  drink." — G.  D. 


5806.  You  quote  those  as  fair  samples  of  cases 
which  are  brought  under  your  notice  of  distress 
from  want  of  em  \  Joy ment  ? — E  ■■'.  actly.  All  these 
persons  when  asked  the  cause  of  their  distress 
said  it  was  want  of  employment. 

5807.  Go  to  question  4  in  your  summary.  You 
have  come  across  a  certain  amount  of  periodic 
want  of  employment? — Yes.  In  some  of  the  seven 
cases  that  I  have  by  me  notes  of  that  is  so.  There 
is  the  periodic  want  of  employment  which  we  see 
frequently  begins  in  seasonal  trades,  say  towards 
the  end  oi'  January.  It  may  last  two  months  or 
so,  and  then  a  matter  of  a  smaU  amount  of 
money  in  hand,  were  it  possible  at  that  time, 
might  tide  the  family  through.  Of  course,  in 
many  instances  one's  object  would  be,  if  one 
helped,  to  aid  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  might 
in  future  have  larger  resources  to  fall  back  upon. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  variations 
in  wage.  'I'he  summer  wage  is  tolerably  large, 
whereas  the  winter  wage  is  low,  and  by  arranging 
that  one  should  eke  out  the  other  it  is  possible 
to  get  through  the  year. 

5808.  What  class  of  employment  would  that 
refer  to  ? — It  was  referring  to  the  building 
trades,  to  labourers,  costers,  and  large  numbers 
of  odds-and-ends  trades 

5809.  So  that  in  many  cases  of  alleged  unem- 
ployment or  actual  unemployment  at  the  time 
you  are  of  opinion  that  some  greater  foresight 
and  care  would  have  enabled  the  applicants 
to  live  upon  wages  which  they  had  obtained  in 
better  times  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5810.  Has  the  case  of  the  dock  labourers  come 
under  your  notice  ? — Not  personally  to  the  same 
extent  as  what  you  might  call  the  ordinary 
labour  of  the  more  or  less  central  London  dis- 
trict. Still  we  have  had  to  deal  with  them  at 
times  of  difficulty  through  our  di.strict  com- 
mittees. 

5811.  I  think  you  state  that  you  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  tendency  at  the  docks  is  to 
increase  the  permanent  staff  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  by  means  of  which  the  casually 
employed  would  have  a  less  chance  than  ever  of 
work  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  process  which 
is  going  on. 

5812.  The  question,  then,  arises  how  employ- 
ment should  be  provided  for  that  casual  labour 
which  is  no  longer  required.  You  refer  to 
various  forms  of  artificial  employment  ? — 
Exactly. 

5813.  What  do  you  mean  by  "artificial  employ- 
ment "  ? — I  mean  such  employment  as  is  outside 
the  market  demand,  or,  in  the  case  of  public 
authorities,  what  would  be  normally  required  by 
a  good  local  authority,  such  as  a  vestry,  to  fulfil 
its  public  responsibilities.  Outside  that  we  have 
several  forms  of  possible  employment.  One  is 
relief  given  by  the  poor  law  on  condition  of 
employment  outside  the  workhouse,  usually  in 
labour  yards,  or  by  admissi-m  to  the  workhouse. 
Next  yoii  have  the  employment  which  a  vestry 
or  public  authority  may  make  when  it  under- 
takes what  it  would  not  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances do  or  which  it  would  postpone.     And 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
lastly  we  have  had  in  London  sometimes  works 
provided  by  some  voluntary  association  to  carry 
out  which  was  an  advantage  to  the  community 
generally,  but  wiiich  would  not,  at  any  rate  at 
that  time,  have  been  imdertaken  by  a  public 
authority.     All  these  are  possible. 

.5814.  Will  you  give  an  example? — An  ex- 
ample W'.uld  be  ihe  layiug  out  of  fields  into 
a  public  garden,  such  as  was  nnderta'ien  at 
Camberwell  in  the  year  1887-8  in  connexion 
with  the  Public  Ga'  dens  Association.  There  a 
laro-e  number  of  men,  39 -t,  were  emplo.yed  for 
sometiirc  during  the  earlier  months  of_  1888. 
Of  course  these  proposals  always  raise  the  further 
question  that  if  for  any  re  ison  the  labour  is  not 
wanted  on  the  spot  to  a  certain  extent  i  hey  may 
keep  it  where  it  is,  and  I  tliink  that  if  these 
methods  are  employed  they  should  be  only  em- 
ployed in  the  very  last  resort  and  that  they 
should  be  considered  ;is  interim  to  a  resumption 
of  what  might  be  called  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  market.  They  are  dangerous  instruments 
to  use,  but  still,  of  courst^,  it  may  be  desirable 
temporaiily  to  employ  tliem,  and  if  there  is  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  each  case  and  tlie  supervision 
is  very  good  then  tlie  difficulty  no  doubt  would 
be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  at  any  rate  the 
difficulty  I  mean  of  management. 

5815.  Would  you  deprecate  any  of  those 
forms  of  what  you  describe  as  "  artificial  emp]  oy- 
u'tnt"  as  a  permanent  means  of  providing  for 
those  who  maj-  be  at  present  unemployed? — 
Certainly. 

5816.  You  would  be  opposed  to  any  central 
fund  dealing  with  want  of  employment  due  to  a 
change  in  trade  arrangements  ? — I  think  so. 
(Jood  organisa'ion  and  co-operation  amongst 
those  who  are  concerned  in  remedying  the  evil 
is  wanted,  not  centralisation  either  of  funds  or 
of  workers. 

5817.  What  do  you  suggest  if  employment  in 
some  way  has  to  be  provided  even  only  as  an 
inteiim  measure  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
trade  arrangements  ? — First  of  all  I  think  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment 
provided  is  relief  or  charity  and  not  employment 
proper,  such  as  would  be  had  in  the  open  market. 
That  granted,  the  first  authority  is  the  poor 
law.  At  present  admission  is  given  to  the 
"  house,"  or  in  some  unions  a  labour  yard  is 
opened  if  there  is  pressure.  Of  course  the 
difficulty  is  that  there  must  be,  owiu'j;  as  perhaps 
you  may  have  seen  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
cases  I  have  quoted,  somet'dng  deterrent  in  the 
conditions  of  relief  which  are  provided  by  the 
poor  law.  That  relief  is  provided  practically 
for  all  comers  who  are  destitute,  or  who  allege 
destitution  to  a  certain  extei  t,  and  therefore  the 
conditions  themselve-,  so  to  speak,  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  form  a  method  of  regidation. 
Possibly  ii.side  the  workhouse  a  more  varied 
system  of  employment  might  be  introduced.  I 
think  many  are  turning  their  attention  to  thwt 
at  the  present  moment.  At  the  .■■ame  time  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  those  who 
wouM  try  to  find  at  one  and  the  same  moment 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
in  our  poor  law  system  with  not  less  deterrent 
conditions  that  which  would  seem  pleasanter  to 
the  applicant.  Thf  labour  yards,  generally 
speaking,  are  criticised  by  those  who  are  we)l 
informed  on  the  subject  as  leading  men  to  rely 
on  what  they  consider  a  sort  of  State  or  muni- 
cipal provision  of  employment,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  they  should  be  introduced  under  very 
careful  regulation ;  otherwise  owing  to  difficulties 
of  management  partly  they  frequently  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  out-turn  of  a  man's  wo'k 
in  a  labour  yard  is  extraordinarily  small  com- 
pared with  the  out-turn  of  the  ordinary  work- 
man at  his  ordinary  work  if  it  were  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

5818.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  to 
this  Commission  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed  by  tlie 
establishment  of  municipal  workshops.  Have 
you  formed  any  opinion  on  that  point  ? — Yes. 
It  is  a  question  that  has  naturally  occurred  to 
one  in  the  course  of  one's  experience  in  London. 
I  myself  think  it  would  be  a  most  objection- 
able method,  though  proposed,  no  doubt,  with 
the  best  objects.  I  think  you  would  congre- 
gate at  the  municipal  workshop  the  poorest 
and  the  most  undisciplined  labour ;  you  would 
give  a  wage  for  work  of  all  kinds  which  was 
being  at  the  same  time  done  in  the  ordinary 
market,  and  the  result  would  necessarily  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  poor  law  system, 
when  work  was  provided  outside  the  work- 
house. I  think  wages  would  fall,  and  a  spirit  of 
discontent  would  spring  up.  The  control  of  the 
men  would  be  difficult ;  the  work  would  be 
lazily  done,  and  the  cost  to  the  community 
would  be  very  great.  If  goods  were  produced 
on  any  large  scale  that  would  injuriously  affect 
the  working  men  outside.  The  tendency  of  all 
these  schemes  is  to  tempt  a  man  who  might  do 
for  himself  to  depend  upon  others.  They  are 
an  appeal,  I  think,  to  the  lazier  and  rather 
weaker  elements  in  his  nature.  Of  course,  the 
workshop  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Paris, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  possibly,  not 
altogether,  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  the 
jiresent  day,  but  stdl  with  very  remarkable 
effect.  All  public  work,  the  jjerformance  of 
what  I  have  called  artificial  employment  is  full 
of  difficulty,  owing  to  its  interference  with 
outsiders. 

5819.  Your  objections  that  you  stated  to  the 
municipal  workshops  are  mainly  theoretical. 
You  have  not  had  any  direct  experience,  have 
yon,  bearing  upon  that  question  ? — We  have 
not  had  a  municipal  workshop  going,  but  we 
can  judge  very  well  from  analogy.  We  know 
that  even  the  work  done  in  our  poor  law  in- 
stitutions in  the  matter  of  \iood-chopping  has 
to  he  most  carefully  guarded  by  a  most  stringent 
order  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that 
it  has  more  than  once  raised  the  apprehensions 
of  tho.  e  \'ho  are  engaged  in  a  very  poor  trade, 
but  one  which  is  essential  to  their  well  Icing; 
and  there  are  other  analogies  which  all  point,  I 
think,  very  fairly  to  that  conclusion.    Happily,  I 
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think,  we  mu-t  rather  depend  upon  them,  than  go 
through  SO  hazardous  an  experiment  ourselves. 

5820.  You  have  s|)oken  of  the  system  of  the 
local  authority  putting  in  h^nd  work  which 
they  woidd  not  otherwise  undertake  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

5821.  What  have  yon  seen  of  that  ? — That 
has  been  done  in  London  ;  of  course,  more  than 
once.  Work  has  been  advanced,  so  to  speak,  at 
a  time  of  want  of  work  or  employment.  I  do 
not  think,  myself,  that  the  result  has  been 
satisfactory.  There  are  two  instances  of  it ; 
one  in  1886  at  Wa.ndsworth,  where  a  large  sum 
was  spent. 

5822.  By  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  digging  foundations 
for  a  future  casual  war.i  and  other  work  of  the 
same  type,  and  a  large  amount  of  sand  was 
sifted,  and  so  on.  The  men  worked  at  3'id.  per 
hour.  They  had  a  very  short  day's  work,  only 
about  7  to  7^  hours.  Labourers  would  have 
been  paid  5d.  on  an  average,  and  in  this  in- 
stance they  could  hardly  be  considered  depri\ed 
of  their  work,  because  it  had  to  be  done  twice 
over.  Otherwise,  they  would  Ijave  been  de- 
prived of  it.  In  the  folio >ving  winter  there  was 
a  general  expectation 

5823.  Yo  1  have  certain  figures  as  to  the 
actual  expenditure,  have  you  ? — I  have.  This 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Acworth's  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law.* 
The  expenditure  was  1,402J.,  and  there  was  an 
actual  loss  of  29L,  and  the  men  employed  were 
250. 

5824.  How  was  the  actual  loss  of  291.  calcu- 
lated ? — That  is  a  statement  I  have  drawn  from 
the  account  in  the  evidence.  I  have  not  got 
the  detail  of  that  before  me.  It  was  an  ad- 
mitted loss. 

5825.  When  you  say  the  work  had  all  to  be 
done  over  again,  there  was  an  actual  loss  upon 
the  whole  sum  expended,  was  theie  not  ? — Yes, 
certainly  in  that  sense. 

5826.  This  is  all  from  Mr.  Acworth's  evidence  ? 

It  is.     He  was   a  member  of  oui-  society,  and 

took  particular  interest  in  this  experiment. 

5827.  You  were  going  to  stit"?  something 
about  the  following  winter  ?  —  Yes ;  in  the 
following  winter  there  was  a  decided  desire  to 
have  a  similar  work  in  the  district,  but  the 
board  of  guardians  did  n<it  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  experiment  again  except  by  contract,  and 
subsequently  tliey  opened  a  labour  ward ;  and 
the  result  no  doubt  was  that  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  people  tempted  into  pauperism,  and 
some  who  had  already  been  known  to  the  re- 
lieving officers  were  amongst  those  who  applied. 
It  is  unsatisfactory  from  any  side,  and  if  work 
is  to  be  done  on'th)Ke  ter.ns,  I  think  that  the 
ordinary  contract  is  best,  or  else  what  Sn- 
K  Eawlin-on  found  to  answer  in  the  cotton 
famine,  that  is  what  is  called  measured  work, 
which  really  worked  a  marvellous    change    in 

»  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Acworth  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Ilelief  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
given  in  the  summary  of  evidence  handed  in  by  the  Witness, 
aadwill  be  found  printed  in  the  Appendix.  See  Appendix 
LXXXVIII.— G.  D. 
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the  administration  of  the  public  works.  Then, 
there  is  the  system  of  payment  by  scale,  which 
is  rather  a  more  com  i  ilicated  system,  but  which 
also  answered.  Tiie  truth  is,  the  key  to  the 
position  is  a  very  careful  organisation  of  two  or 
three  of  the  main  systems  that  have  been  found 
by  experiment  to  answer'  tolerably  well. 

5828.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  system  of  measured  work  ? — The  measured 
work  was  simply  measured  in  yards  ;  measured 
work  was  so  much  measurerl  to  be  done, 
and  so  much  paid  according  to  the  amount 
actually  done.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  that 
work  connected  with  the  laying  down  of  new 
drainage  system  in  towns  and  so  on. 

5829.  I  lather  gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  have  formed  the  ojoinion  that  any 
attempt  to  give  temporary  assistance  to  the 
unemployed  is  better  conducted  on  a  purely 
charitable  basis,  with  recognitiian  that  it  is 
practically  charitj^  rather  than  on  any  principle 
which  would  assume  to  be  based  on  economical 
principles  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
healthier  for  all  parties  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  think  that  each  case  ouoht  to  be  carel'ully 
considered,  and  tliat  each  case  has  a  different 
bearing,  and  that  when  that  is  done  that  kind 
of  relief,  possibly  employ n^ent,  pos-ibly  some- 
thing else,  may  hi  supplied  ;  and  I  think  also 
that  there  is  less  interference  with  the  ordinary 
market  on  that  plan  and  less  paupei-isrn.  There 
is  less  expectation  that  something  shall  be  done 
in  the  future  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  or  of 
right. 

5830.  You  a.lmit  that  from  time  to  time  it 
might  be  necessary  to  give  employment  of  some 
kind  as  a  form  of  charity,  but  you  deprecate 
any  attempn  on  the  part  of  any  public  body  to 
provide  permanent  work  for  tl.ose  who  cannot 
find  it  for  themselves  ?  -  Yes,  I  think  that  if  we 
do  not  tai<e  care,  the  result  will  be  to  weaken 
the  power  of  organisation  among  our  own 
people.  At  present,  the  labour  associations  are 
extremely  powerful  for  good  in  connexion  with 
meeting,  for  instance,  exceptional  distress.  Their 
funds  li.ave  over  and  over  again  served  splendidly 
for  tiiat  purpose,  and  I  notice  that  wliere,  for 
inst.mce,  in  connexion  with  charitable  work 
th.ere  is  most  indiscriminate  interference,  there 
it  appears  that  the  people  have  no  back-bone 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  organise  themselves 
better.  On  both  of  those  grounds  I  deprecate 
any  unnecessary  interference  to  give  relief  by 
way  of  employment. 

5831.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  those  industries  in  which  em- 
ployment is  most  precarious ;  for  instance,  the 
dockers'  work,  the  re])resentatives  of  the  dockers 
have  almost  unanimously  advocated  before  this 
Commission,  municipal  employment?  —  Cer- 
tainly ;  I  think  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  for 
them  to  suggest  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  notwithstanding 
that,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  feasible. 

5832.  You  think  that  it  would  not  tend  to 
improve  the  position  even  of  these  men  in  those 
precarious  employments  ?-— I  think  not. 
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5833.  You  are  also  aware  that  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  trades  unions  of  more 
skilled  trades  have  advocated  the  same  pro- 
posals I — Yes ;  but,  I  think,  the  question  that 
is  raised,  is  rather  one  of  special  experience,  and 
not  the  experience  that  men  would  have,  even 
the  best  man,  in  connexion  with  their  trades ; 
and  no  doubt  they  see  before  them  very  clearly 
tlie  difficulty  of  dealing  with  men  who  ure  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  better  organisation  of 
labour  excluded  from  their  former  work ;  and 
they  naturally  would  wish  these  men  to  be  no 
worse  off,  if  it  were  possible,  and  would  be 
inclined  to  fall  back  upon  the  connnunity  to 
make  good  the  difference.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  if  the  community  did  it,  it  would 
increase  the  number  of  the  casually  employed 
and  reduce  the  mtans  available  for  employment, 
and  would  only  make  matters  worse.  The 
difficulty,  I  think,  must  be  met  partly  by  gradual 
absorption  in  other  directions  of  those  who 
are  out  of  work.  No  doubt  that  works  com- 
paratively slowly.  It  is  the  kind  of  evil  out  of 
which  we  have  to  woik  our  way  a-;  we  get  to 
better  grades  of  social  «  ell  being.  I  think  there 
is  no  royal  road  out  of  it,  and  this  would,  I 
think,  be  the  reverse,  a  very  fatal  road. 

5834).  Has  the  effect  upon  ordinary  labour  of 
such  artificial  employment  as  you  have  described 
come  in  any  way  under  your  observation.  Is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  it  has  had  a  ten- 
dency t )  reduce  the  wages  of  men  relying  upon 
the  ordinary  sour^.es  of  employment  ? — No,  not 
in  London  lieretofore,  because  it  has  been 
utilised  only  on  exceptional  occasions,  never  in 
such  permanent  fashion  as  to  affect  the  murket. 
For  instance,  when  works  have  b/en  opened  they 
have  absorbed  for  the  time  being  a  certain  num- 
ber of  those  who  would  be  out  of  work  under 
ordinaiy  circumstances  in  connexion  with 
seasonal  trades.  For  instance,  at  Camborwell 
there  were  amongst  the  occupations  of  those  who 
were  employed  238  people  who  were  genei'al  la- 
bourers, painters'  labourers,  brJckla3ers' labourers, 
and  27  were  gardeners,  and  28  house  painters, 
wliich  shows  that  when  the  work  was  provided, 
it  v/as  provided  in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb  during 
the  ordinary  out-uf-work  period  a  great  many  of 
those  men  '.vho  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  been  out  of  work  ;  and  therefore  its 
effL'..t  upon  trade,  lasting  as  it  did  just  for  two 
or  three  months,  would  naturally  be  very  small, 
particularly  if  the  better  skilled  labourers  do 
not  come  for  it,  and  only  the  general  labourers 
and  painters  and  so  on  apply  for  it. 

5835.  I  think  the  next  headings  refer  entirely 
to  the  ailmiiiistration  of  the  poor  law  ? — Yes ; 
able-bodied  pauperism. 

58o(j.  1  think  we  must  omit  those.*  On  page  17 
of  your  summary  you  have  tome  observations 
uponlabour  bureaus? — Yes.  It  has  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time  that  these  labour  bureaus  are 
useful,  and  we  in  our  way,  of  course  a  small  way, 
have  tried  to  utilise  the  system  ;  but  our  own 


*  The  Witiie^sV  notes  heatled  "  Effect  of  better  administra- 
tion of  the  I'oor  Law  on  able-bodied  Pauperism,"  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix.     See  Appendix  LXXXIX. — G.  D. 
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experience  certainly  has  not  been  satisfactory, 
'lo  sum  up,  this  is  the  kind  of  way  in  which  we 
put  our  case.  There  was  a  strong  body  of  opinion 
amongst  witnesses,  examined  in  connexion  with 
an  inquiry  made  by  a  special  Committee  of  our 
Societj''  in  regard  to  Homeless  Cases  who  were 
experienced  in  regard  to  finding  out  employment, 
and  they  said  it  had  a  tendency  to  demoralise  the 
men  and  destroj'  their  self-reliance,  and  relax  their 
efforts  in  seeking  work  for  themselves,  and  that 
whenever  the  endeavour  was  made  to  find  employ- 
ment great  care  must  be  taken  (o  guard  against 
this  tendency.  Experience,  as  one  of  them 
said,  has  taught  me  that  unless  a  man  makes 
exertions  to  get  work  he  rarely  sticks  to  it,  and 
the  job  over,  he  returns  t )  you.  We  have  tried 
finding  work  ourselves.  One  refuge  in  London 
leaves  thf  peoiile  to  shift  for  themselves  and 
get  em[jloyment,  and  apparently  they  do  better 
than  another  refuge  which  takes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  them  work ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  you  may  say  the  labour  bureati  or 
register  will  only  tind  a  lertain  amount  of  casual 
employment  for  the  casually  employed.  Those 
that  are  i^econd-rate  hands  will  come  to  you, 
and  for  them  you  ii  ay  get  a  little  work,  but  it 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  And,  I  think,  that  on 
the  whole  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thit 
it  is  better  to  let  the  men  loolc  out  for  them- 
selves. Besides  our  experiments  there  has  been 
the  Egham  experiment,  in  regard  to  which  you 
liiive  had  evidence.  The  method  has  succeeded 
ill  Egham  partially,  b't  as  I  know  from  the 
evidence  it  affects  rather  a  large  number  of 
seasonal  trades.  After  ihe  sta'ting  of  the 
Egham  registry,  I  think  experiments  were 
made  in  several  other  quarters  but  without 
success.  Then  more  latterly  at  Chelsea  they 
have  opened  a  labour  buri'au  which  is,  I  think, 
becoming  the  pattern  of  the  labour  bureaus  else- 
where. I  think  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
chain  nan  of  the  finance  committee,  who  moved 
for  a  continuance  of  that  bureau  for  another 
year,  are  very  much  to  the  point.  He  said  that 
in  his  opinion  it  had  failed  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices expected  of  it,  that  it  was  too  costly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  for  whom  it 
found  emplojrment.  He  poinied  out  that  the 
largest  class  of  engagements  were  those  of  char- 
women and  domestic  servants  who  could  obtain 
free  registration  at  the  ordinary  seivanta' 
registers,  nnd  he  contended  that  the  bureau 
offered  no  pi'oof  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
persons  whom  it  sent  fo  places  really  engaged 
themselves,  or  that  those  engagements  were  per- 
manent, while  the  number  of  legitimate  male 
workers  for  whom  employment  of  any  kind  had 
been  found  was  only  25  per  diem.  He  criticised 
I  he  various  figures  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  every  person  sent  after  a  place  had  cost  the 
vestry  'ver  2.v.  That,  I  think,  confirms  what  I 
have  said  with  regard  to  our  own  attempts,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  that  difficulty.  If, 
of  course,  the  labour  unions  and  the  employers 
together  were  to  come  to  some  combination  by 
which  labour  registiies  or  bureaus  might  be 
worked  there  would  be  a  new  element  brought 
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into  the  case,  and  it  might  be  worth  considering 
whether  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  But 
the  system  is  generally  adopted  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  employment,  and  it  is  just  in  those 
times  when  it  cannot  very  well  answer  because 
the  employment  is  not  there  and  it  cannot  be 
organised  through  the  medium  of  the  bureau.  I 
therefore  do  not  myself  think  that  very  much 
will  result  from  this  method. 

5887.  I  think,  I  may  say,  you  have  handed  in 
certain  charts  showing  the  relief  of  distress  in 
the  metropolis  in  good  and  bad  years  since  1875  ? 
—Yes. 

5838.  Those,  I  believe,  deal  entii  ely  with  the 
question  of  pauperism,  or  relief  of  distress  ? — 
Yes. 

5839.  And  not  with  labour  questions  ? —  It 
raises  simply  the  exceptional  distress  question, 
which  you  have  already  asked  me  about.  I 
think  it  only  deals  with  that  in  some  detail  (see 
Appendix  XC). 

5840.  I  believe  j'ou  have  given  some  attention 
to  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes ;  we  were  very  much  interested 
in  the  plan  of  the  Dutch  Labour  Colonies,  and  a 
member  of  our  society  visited  them,  and  made  a 
very  careful  report  about  them ;  and  also 
colonies  in  Belgium  were  visited  by  him,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  had  to  consider  that  question 
as  one  of  the  various  methods  suggested  of 
dealing  with  want  of  employment. 

5841.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  a  short 
statement  of  the  effect  of  those  experiments  1 — 
Yes  ;  I  would  try  and  do  so  just  in  one  or  two 
words,  keeping  in  view,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
employment  side  of  the  question.  The  Dutch 
Colony  is,  no  doubt,  quite  the  most  remarkable 
ex])eriment  that  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Its  object  was  to  prevent  distress,  by  pro- 
viding training  in  agricultural  employment  for 
able-bodied  deserving  and  destitute  persons.  It 
was  thought  that  on  this  method  persons  would 
be  by  degrees  transformed  from  mere  labourers 
to  what  are  called  free  farmers,  and  very  in- 
ilifferent  land  was  taken  and  very  carefully 
plotted  out,  in  order  that  the  men  who  were 
sent  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  in  accordance 
with  terms  made  witli  each  locality,  should  be 
set  to  work,  and  should,  indeed,  make  their 
homes  in  this  new  settlement.  For  a  time,  it 
seems,  that  things  went  well,  and  there  were 
also  added  certain  beggar  colonies  on  the  same 
plan.  At  a  time  quite  early  in  their  history 
there  were  as  many  as  between  7,000  and  8,000 
persons  in  those  various  colonies. 

5842.  Have  yoa  this  statement  before  you  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

5843.  That  is  your  own  statement  ? —  Yes, 
it  is.* 

5844.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
the  Commission,  and,  I  think,  you  might  go  into 
it  at  length  ?—  Shall  I  read  it  now  at  length  ? 

5845.  If  you  please  ? — I  shall  begin  de  novo. 
1  will  take  the  plan  of  the  colonies. 

»  In  his  Summary  the  Witness  cites  as  his  authority  a  report 
made  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  byH.  G.  Willink,  Esq. 

— G.  D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
5846.  The  founder  was  General  Van  den 
Bosch  ? — General  Van  den  Bosch  was  the  chief 
founder,  and  he  thought  that  able-bodied  indi- 
gent persons  of  good  character  could  be  roade 
self-sustaining,  by  employing  them  to  reclaim 
waste  land,  provided  funds  could  be  obtained  to 
purchase  the  waste  land  and  to  maintain  the 
families  upon  it  until  it  became  productive ;  that 
under  the  training  and  discipline  of  a  well- 
regulated  establishment,  the  moral  character 
and  the  habits  of  that  class  of  persons  might  be 
greatly  improved,  and  that  they  would  give 
employment  to  industry  in  supplying  their 
wants,  instead  of  being,  as  they  then  were,  a 
burden  upon  the  community.  The  system  was 
established  in  1818,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevailed  about  it ;  it  created  quite  a  national 
interest.  A  society  was  organised  with  a  central 
committee  and  allied  districts,  and  each  was 
entitled  to  send  to  the  colonies  as  many  colonists 
as  it  had  subscribed  the  sum  of  140Z.  for.  The 
140L  was  an  endowment  for  the  settleiuent  of 
each  colonist  family.  It  was  reckoned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  expenses  to  be  incurred. 
The  ground  taken  for  the  first  colony  is  a  fair 
sample.  This  colony,  Fredeliksoord  consisted 
of  more  than  1,200  acres,  a  small  part  of 
which  had  been  cultivated;  but,  in  general,  it 
was  covered  with  short  heather  growing  on 
flat,  dry,  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  moss  a  few  inches  thick.  In  some  parts  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  peat.  Neither  wheat  nor 
barley  grew  well,  especially  the  former,  nor  have 
turnips  or  swedes  proved  a  success.  For  trees 
the.e  were  oak,  beech,  and  pine,  and  oak  and 
birch  copse ;  in  fact,  it  is  what  one  sees  in  many 
places  in  Holland.  The  plan  of  the  free  colonies 
was  this  :  They  started  in  August  1818  with 
62  houses  completed,  each  with  about  7^  acres 
of  land,  a  family  in  each  house,  356  souls 
in  all ;  a  school-house,  warehouse,  and  spin- 
ning-house were  built,  and  a  little  river  that  came 
by  was  made  navigable.  Each  house  had  a  garden, 
and  with  each  farm  stock  was  provided.  On  this 
plan  other  colonies  were  founded.  In  all  there 
were  seven.*  A  director  and  assistant  directors 
managed  the  whole.  Each  colony  was  divided 
into  districts  of  25  farms,  each  district  with  two 
sections  with  a  supervisor  who  should  instruct 
the  colonists  in  agriculture.  Into  these  were 
admitted  the  families  of  "  labourers  "  or  "  free 
farmers."  The  "  free  farmer "  was  a  labourer 
considered  to  be  entitled  to  a  farm.  Boarders 
and  orphans  were  also  received  on  payment. 
For  three  years  the  labourers  cultivated  the  land 
in  common,  having  the  produce  of  their  gardens 
but  not  of  the  farms  which  was  stored  in  the 
colony  granary.  When  a  farm  was  brought 
under  cultivation  the  head  of  the  family  was 
debited  51.  as  interest  on  the  remainder  of  his 
capital  (cost  of  furniture,  &c.  deducted),  and  he 
had  to  pay  rent.  As  long  as  a  family  could  not 
provide  its  own  subsistence  it  received  food  daily 
from  the  society,  but  when  it  could  provide  for 

*  In  his  Summary  the  Witness  gives  these  Colonies  as 
follows: — 1.  Fredeliksoord;  2.  Also  called  Fredeliksoord  (50 
dwellings)  ;  3  and  4,  Willemsoord ;  5  and  6.  Wilhelminas- 
oord  i  7    A  forest  colony.— G.  D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

itself  (as  it  could  when  it  earned  6s.  8d.  a  week) 
it  was  allowed  to  prepare  the  food  at  home. 
Then  afterwards  it  was  found  tliat  instead  of  the 
strong  able-bodied  people  whom  Van  den  Bosch 
wanted,  the  "  districts  "  sent  those  "  they  were 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of."  These  were  found 
awkward  men  with  town  habits  unsuitable  for 
agricultural  work.  A  school  for  agriculture 
was  started  but  abandoned.  Then  mat-making, 
rope-making,  spinning,  and  weaving  were  begun. 
The  history  of  the  beggar  colonies  was  very 
similar.*  The  Government  intervened  more  com- 
pletely there  and  presented  the  society  with  one 
of  tlieir  colonial  farms,  and  in  1827  there  were 
as  many  as  2,233  in  the  free  colonies  and 
over  4,500  in  the  beggar  colonies.  In  1831 
there  were  7,86S.  These  colonies  are  interest- 
ing because  they  have  been  repoi-ted  upon 
by  celebrated  Englishmen  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior  wrote  about  them  in  the 
earlier  stage,  and  Sir  J.  H.  M'Neiil,  who  v\as 
a  president  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
Scotland,  visited  them.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior's 
opinion  of  them  was  very  unfavourable,  and  he 
says  the  land  was  of  little  value  ;  and  "  the 
"  employing  of  persons  taken  indiscriminately 
"  from  other  occupations  and  trades,  almost  all 
"  of  them  the  victims  of  idleness  or  misconduct, 
"  and  little  urged  by  the  stimulus  of  individual 
"  interest  in  farming  the  worst  land  of  the 
"  country  (land  so  worthless  that  the  fee  simple 
"  is  worth  only  24s.  an  acre)  at  an  expense  of 
"  outfit,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land,  of 
"  more  than  130Z.  per  family,  and  under  the 
"  management  of  a  joint  stock  company  of 
"  more  than  20,000  members,  cannot  but  be  a 
"  ruinous  speculation.  Nor  does  the  institution 
"  appear  to  have  repressed  pauperism  by  the 
"  disagreeableness  of  the  terms  on  which  it  offers 
"  relief ;  we  have  seen  on  the  contrary  that  it 
"  has  not  prevented  its  steady  increase."  Sir  John 
M'Neiil  reported  on  it  extremely  carefully. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

5847.  What  was  the  date  ?— 1853.  He  found 
that  the  number  of  free  farmers  were  16  as 
against  25  in  1848,  and  that  non-colonist 
neighbour  farmers  paid  a  higher  rent  without 
the  advantages  bestowed  by  the  society,  and  yet 
supported  themselves  in  comfort.  This  was  ac- 
counted for,  iu  the  words  of  one  of  the  officials, 
by  the  inaptitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
colonists  for  agricultural  occupation,  and  a 
general  want  of  economical  habits.  "  Considered 
"  as  an  attempt  to  make  these  families  maintain 
"  themselves,"  the  free  colonists  were,  "  after  an 
"  extensive  period  of  34  years,  not  only  a  com- 
"  plete  failure,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
"  that  the  scheme  could  possibly  have  succeeded," 
and  this  "  even  if  the  colonists  were  selected 
"  from  classes  well  suited  for  the  occupation.  .  .  . 
"  The  condition  of  the  cclorjist  is  little  affected 
'•'  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  work  he  per- 
''  forms,    and    however  small   it  may  be,  he  is 

*  Some  fiirtber  details  set  forth  iu  the  Witness's  Summary 
will  be  found  printed  in  the  Appendix.     See  Appendix  XCI. 

— G.  D. 
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"  assured  of  a  comfortable  habitation,  clothing, 
"  and  fuel  with  food  enough  to  keep  him 
"  and  his  family  in  health.  There  is,  in  con- 
"  sequence,  a  great  desire  among  the  able-bodied 
"  indigent  persons  in  the  communes  to  come  to 
"  the  colony.  There  are  always  more  applica- 
"  tions  than  can  be  accepted ;  and  the  children 
"  though  carefully  educated  and  accustomed  to 
"  see  their  parents  and  everyone  about  them 
"  rely  upon  this  for  their  means  of  subsistence, 
"  had  not  learned  to  trust  to  their  own  exer- 
"  tions  for  a  livelihood,  and  therefore  few  of 
"  them  were  able  to  maintain  themselves."  As 
to  the  beggar  colonies  the  case  was  even  worse. 
The  social  results  were  not  more  satisfactory 
than  the  financial.  It  took  15  colonists  to  do  the 
field  work  of  one  good  day  labourer.  Supervision 
was  impossible ;  a  low  standard  of  work  was 
accepted,  and  there  was  a  constant  return  to  the 
colonies.  Those  who  passed  their  time  there, 
after  a  year  or  two  always  came  baCk.  He  said 
that  a  Dutchman  was  made  a  colonist  and  kept 
a  pauper  at  the  rate  of  61.  10s.  a  year,  and  a 
Scotchman,  if  the  difference  of  living  in  the  two 
countries  were  taken  into  account,  would  be  made 
a  colonist  and  kept  a  pauper  at  the  rate  of  81.  10s. 
a  year.  As  to  financial  failure,  in  spite  of  the 
Government  purchasing  produce  of  industrial 
workshops  at.  special  rates,  by  1859  the  debt 
owed  by  the  society  to  the  State  and  others 
amounted  to  461,000L  The  Government  re- 
mitted the  debt  and  took  the  whole  concern  over. 
Then  on  the  reconstruction  in  1859  the  free 
farmers  increased  in  number  while  labourers 
decreased.  In  1859  the  free  farmers  numbered 
only  176 ;  in  1870  there  were  1,313,  while  the  ' 
labourers  in  the  same  period  were  reduced  from 
2,471  to  530.  Six  model  farms  were  established ; 
there  was  a  change  in  manufactures,  and  a 
forestry  de|.)artment  was  opened.  Colonists  were 
allowed  to  keep  all  they  earned,  and  no  balance, 
as  before,  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  society ; 
coinage  took  the  place  of  the  token  currency,  and 
what  I  must  say  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
regulation,  piece-work  took  the  place  of  time 
work.  There  was  more  judicious  management 
and  something  of  an  improvement  in  the  spirit  of 
the  colonists,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  selecting 
colonists  ;  and  the  financial  results  were  these  : 
the  colonists  felt  they  were  pensioned,  they  did 
not  save,  and  they  had  the  following  advantages : 
low  rent  and  no  interest  charged  on  arrears ; 
outfit,  cows,  manure,  &c.,  on  easy  terms ;  work  to 
be  had  in  the  society's  workshops  in  bad  times ; 
cheap  doctoring  and  education ;  instruction  and 
superintendence  gratis ;  and  other  general  indul- 
gences granted  by  a  friendly  landlord.  Yet  they 
did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves,  and 
c»uld  not  pay  their  rents  in  fuU.and  did  not  lay  by. 
Socially  considered, — large  as  the  Colonie-s  were, 
they  took  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  new  families 
every  year,  and  there  was  increasing  difficulty  in 
filling  places,  as  the  selection  was  careful.  There 
were  thus  about  40  vacant  farms  and  farmer's 
houses.  This  is  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Townsmen  were  unsuitable  and  did  not  like  the 
new  conditions,  yet  it  was  in  the  towns  that  the 
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cases  which  it  was  desired  to  set  on  their  feet 
were  found.    Nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  uame 
from  the  towns.     Many  families  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  able   to  work  now  outside,  but  the 
society  never  turns  out  anyone.     Subject  to  the 
foregoing  criticisms  the  colonists  are  described 
as,  if  not  self  supporting,  industrious  and  con- 
tented.   With  1-eg.ird  to  the  beggar  colonies,  they 
too  were  reformed  :*  financially  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  a  success,  though  no  doubt  they  are 
better  managed.     It  is  noticeable  that  there  are 
fewer  beggars  in  the  streets.    This  system  would 
lead  to  that  more  or  less,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
or  cure  begging  ;  the  paupers  have  no  dread  of 
the   place,  they  rather  like  it ;  it  is   too   com- 
fortable   and    their    dinner    is    always    ready. 
Smoking  is  allowed  out  of   doors  and  there  is 
social  intercourse.     The    food    and    clothing    is 
satisfactory.     Consequently  there  is   a  constant 
return  to  the  colonies  ;  425  out  of  3,353  were 
tliere  for  the  first  time,  all  the   rest  more  than 
once,  very   many  for   the  fifth,    sixth,    seventh 
time  and  much    oftener.     The    people    are   not 
pushed  into  self-support  by  this  artificial  inter- 
ference.    Paupers,    or    beggars,    or  persons    un- 
employed or  recidtvistes,  they  rely  upon  others. 
Their  constant  return  to  the  colonies  shows  that 
they  really  fail  from  that  point  of  view.     The 
colonies    do    not   indeed    reform    the    colonists. 
That  in   the  rough  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 
I  may  add  that  the  Belgian  ,  colony  which  is  for 
persons   committed  for  begging  and  so  on  in  the 
same  way  does  not  lead  to  reformation.     There 
too  of   the  persons  who   are   able-bodied    there 
were  2,507  who  have  been  more  than  once  in  the 
colony  out  of  some  2,928.t 

5848.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  colony 
at  Elberfeld? — No,  I  have  not  had  any  par- 
ticulars about  that.  J 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5849.  Have  other  experiments  of  the  same 
character  been  tried  in  other  places  ^ — We  have 
had  one,  the  Irish  labour  colony,  for  prisoners. 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  was,  I  think,  instrumental 

*  Further  details  were  added  ia  the    Witness's   Summary  as 

follovrs  : —  „,     ,.  ^  ,     • 

"  Beconstruction  continued :— The  Beggar  Colonies. 
"  1.  (1886)  Out  of   3,420:  3,250   sent  for  begging  to   the 
Colonies  :    some  for  drunkenness   (70)  ;  a  few  have 
gone  of  their  own  accord. 
"  2.  The  labour  is  not  more  valuable  than   it  was   in  Sir  J. 
M'Neill's  time:   15  colonists  to   (ic,  the  work  of  one 
good  dav  labourer. 
"  3    The   Colonies     not    self    supporting   and    have   never 
been  so.     In   1886   the  Government  Grant  (Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  was  : — 
386,000  guilders  to  meet ; 

279,364  guilders  made  up  by  the  Colony  with  sums 
the  exact  amounts  of  which  are  unknown ; 
receipts  from  communes  ;  sale  of  goods  ; 
receipts  from  War  Office,  So. 


Total'    665,364     [English  equivalent  58,219/.  7s.,  reckoning 

the  guilder  at  Is.  9d.]  '' 

t  Further  details  respecting  the  Belgian  Colonies,  taken  from 
the  Witness's  Summary,  are  printed  as  Appendix  XCIl. 

+  In  his  Summary,  however,  the  Witness  gives  details  con- 
cerning "The  Arbeiter  Colonies"  (see  Appendix  XCIII.)  ;  he 
further  gives  details  concerning  "  Poor  Law  Relief  :  its  action 
on  r.mployment  and  Wages "  (see  Appendix  XCIV.),  and 
summarises  the  causes  of  failures  of  these  schemes  already 
tried  (sen  Appendix  XOV.). 
— G.  D. 
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in  starting  that.  That  was  for  a  short  time 
under  good  supervision,  but  I  believe  that 
latterly  it  has  failed  from  one  reason  or  another. 
The  men  were  carefully  selected  for  it,  and 
it  had  the  best  cliance,  and  did  well  for  a 
time,  but  I  believe  latterly  the  cost  was 
90^.  13s.  per  head,  less  27f.,  which  was  considered 
to  be  the  average  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
man's  work,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  a  success ;  and  many  who  are  ex- 
perienced say  that  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
are  better  methods  of  dealing  with  these  cases 
than  the  method  of  providing  work. 

5850.  Is  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
being  carried  on  by  the  Salvation  Army  now  ? 
— It  is  not  a  dissimilar  experiment,  but  they  keep 
the  men  only  for  three  months,  and,  of  course, 
that  experiment  has  only  been  recently  set  on  foot. 

5851.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  wish  to 
make  any  statement  about  the  employment  of 
labour  in  London  under  the  Salvation  Army 
operations  ? — I  have  not  had  to  deal  with  that 
question  specially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
employment.  I  was  more  interested  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  effect  upon  pauperism.  So 
that  I  suppose  what  I  might  say  would  have 
only  a  very  indirect  bearing  upon  what  is 
actually  before  the  Commission. 

5852.  Have  not  they  undertaken  such  work 
as  wood-chopping  ? — Yes,  they  have  undertaken 
work  of  that  sort,  and  especially  in  what  they 
call  the  "  elevators."  The  question  of  wood- 
chopping  I  referred  to  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
goods  being  injurious  to  labour.  The  Salvation 
Army  people  I  believe  send  out  travellers,  and 
make  contracts  just  like  other  commercial 
people.  They  do  not  limit  the  output  to  their 
own  body,  so  to  speak,  utilising  the  results  of 
the  industry  of  their  own  men.  For  instance, 
the  London  School  Board  has  accepted  the 
tender  of  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  supply  of 
firewood  for  use  in  the  board  schools  of  London 
during  the  following  12  uionths.  The  tender 
was  2.S.  8d.  per  hundred  bundles  ;  and  to  show 
how  the  charities  compete  amongst  each  other, 
there  was  the  Church  Army  tender  being  3s., 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  tender  of  2s.  lOd.  and 
2s.  lid.,  and  the  Boys'  Home  of  Regent's  Park 
tendered  at  3s.  The  Salvation  Army  tender 
was  accepted,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  case  in 
which  no  kind  of  wage  is  paid  at  all,  not  I 
mean  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  All  that 
is  paid  is  a  certain  small  sum  so  to  speak  from 
day  to  day,  which  is  given  in  lieu  of  the 
payment  that  would  be  made  by  persons  who, 
if  they  had  money,  would  pay  for  admission  to 
the  shelters,  and,  of  course,  so  far  it  is  distinctly 
a  form  of  injury  to  the  maa-ket,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
It  would  be  much  better  not  to  interfere  in 
these  cases,  because  tke  work  done  by  these 
charitable  agencies  would  be  done  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  people  who  are  just  above  the 
need  of  charity  and  who  are  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  these  smaller  occupations  to  keep 
themselves.  So  that  all  the  interference  really 
ends  in  helping  one  person  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  and  that  other  is  often  a  person  who 
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may  be  in  difficulties  and  who  really  ought  not 
to  be  either  tempted  to  give  up  his  independence 
or  deprived  of  a  single  support  removed  from 
him  which  he  would  naturally  liave.  Of  course, 
this  charity  work  is  being  done  on  a  very  large 
scale  if  you  take  into  account  the  large  numbers 
who  are  reported  to  be  doing  various  kinds  of 
work  of  this  type. 

Professor  Marshall. 

5853.  You  have  given  us  these  circumstances 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who  have  drifted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Could  you 
form  any  estimate  of  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  so-called  unemployed  would  be  willing  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage  if  they 
got  the  opportunity  ? — I  could  give  that.  It  is 
based  on  an  experiment.  I  referred  to  it  before 
in  connexion  with  Camberwell.  We  had  456 
men,  and  of  those  62,  or  about  14  per  cent,  to 
whom  tickets  were  given  did  not  present  them- 
selves at  the  works,  and  assigned  no  reason  for 
it.  134,  or  about  30  per  cent.,  were  dismissed 
for  misconduct  or  inca|iacity,  or  were  struck  off 
the  books  for  continued  absence.  That,  in  the 
rough,  may  be  taken  as  a  test.  Those  two  per- 
centages come  to  44  per  cent,  altogether.* 

5854.  You  are  aware  that  with  reference  to 
such  statistics,  it  has  been  urged  that  many  of 
the  men  were  really  half -faint  from  want  of 
food,  and  that  others  had  not  the  training  suit- 
able for  the  particular  work  allotted  to  them. 
How  far  do  you  think  those  explanations  go  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  explanation  as  to  want 
of  food  is  very  strong,  because  those  men  were 
most  carefully  considered  ;  the  instruction  was 
distinctly  to  consider  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  being  considered,  those  that  stayed  on  and 
worked,  wcirked  better  as  they  went  along  ;  so 
that  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  that.  There 
must  always  be  some  consideration  paid  to  the 
new  difficulties  which  one  has  to  meet  taking 
this  work  up.  As  to  your  point  as  to  the 
un.5uitab)lity  of  the  work,  of  course  the  men  may 
make  it  a  self-imposed  test  and  say  it  is  unsuit- 
able and  go  away  ;  but  of  that  we  can  take  no 
account,  it  seems  to  me.  It  has  been  found  on 
several  occasions  that  those  who  stay  soon  get 
to  do  the  work  at  any  rate  fairly  well. 

5855.  Taking  all  these  things  together,  can  you 
form  any  estimate  of  what  per-centage  of  people 
who  represent  themselves  as  unemployed  would 
be  willing  to  stick  to  their  work  if  they  got 
moderate  wages  for  a  moderate  day's  work  ? — 
To  give  :in  answer  that  would  apply  to  a  large 
population  like  the  unemployed  would  be  im- 
possible, but  I  think  this  is  a  very  fair  test  of 
what  you  might  call  that  kind  of  nucleus  of 
persons  who,  when  there  is  work  offered,  would 
resort  to  it  as  so-called  unemployed.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  put  it  more  clearly  than  that. 
My  own  view  would  be  that  if  one  could  i-eally 
know  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  cases  it  would  be  most  desirable  (and  in 

*  Full  details  ou  this  point  were  given  in  the  Summaiv  of 
Evidence  handed  iu  by  the  Witness  and  are  priiited  iu  the  Ap- 
pendix,    See  Appendix  X(JVI. — G.  D. 
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this  instance  we  did  try  to  do  it)  ;  but  the  figures 
would  not  be  very  different,  though,!  think,  you 
would  find  all  kinds  of  subordinate  causes,  or 
apparently  subordinate  causes,  which  you  would 
take  into  account  which  would  greatly  affect 
your  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  distress  being 
want  of  employment. 

5856.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  out  of  employment  in  London 
now  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
to  be  done,  I  mean  so  as  to  make  it  accurate  or 
complete.  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done  at  present. 

5857.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the 
investigations  made  as  to  the  unemployed  refer- 
red to  in  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Labour,  ]  887  ? — I  have  seen  the  report  that 
you  have  before  you. 

5858.  1  »id  they  not  succeed  in  finding  out  how 
many  people  of  every  age  had  been  unemployed 
in  each  occupation,  for  one  week,  two  weeks, 
three  weeks,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year  ? — 
So  it  would  appenr  from  the  return,  but  I  was 
taking  it  for  granted  that  you  were  raising  the 
further  question  as  to  how  far  non- employment 
was  self-imposed. 

5859.  Yes  ? — And  how  far  it  was  seasonal ; 
that  is  another  point.  All  these  things  do  not, 
I  think,  appear  in  the  report  which  yoa  have 
before  you. 

5860.  Would  not  it  be  a  very  great  gain  if  we 
could  find  on  the  plan  of  this  report,  how  many 
people  there  have  been  in  London  during  the 
year  1891  or  1892  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  a  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  or  two  months,  and  so  on,  and  what  were 
their  several  ages  and  what  were  their  pre- 
sumed employments  ? — I  am  so  afraid  of  a 
return  like  that  being  misleading.  If  you  really 
know  the  individual  cases  well  enough  to  make 
sure  that  your  units  in  the  statistics  are  equal, 
I  am  with  you.  But  my  experience  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that,  without  a  very  narrow  in- 
vestigation of  the  particular  case,  the  return 
would  be  misleading.  If  such  a  thing  was  to  be 
done  I  would  suggest  that  the  inquiry  be  dis- 
tinctly limited  to  either  a  particular  trade  in 
trouble  at  the  time,  or  to  some  very  small  area 
known  to  be  in  difficulties,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  working  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  labour  market,  and  with  the  conditions  of 
the  men,  I  think  something  might  be  done.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  long  inquiry  if  it  were 
to  be  done  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  it  would  be  r;ither  better,  if  I  may  say  so, 
than  the  investigations  which  you  have  been 
referring  to. 

6861.  If  we  got  those  statistics  for  the  whole 
of  London  and  then  we  made  an  investigation 
into  individual  cases,  over  certain  groups,  and  if 
these  investigations  were  confined  to  typical 
groups  it  would  not  be  far  wrong,  v\  ould  it  ? — 
I  think  that  you  might  get  at  the  truth  in  ti.at 
way. 

5862.  I  think  you  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
when  employment  is  found  by  the  State,  it  is 
generally  at  a  time  when  employment  is  scarce. 
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and  that  the  employment  which  it  professes  to 
find  is  often  taken  away  from  other  people  ? — 
True. 

5863.  A.nd  in  paticular  in  regard  to  what  you 
call  labour  bureaus  or  what  I  would  rather  call 
labour  registry  offices,  their  work  is  chiefly  at 
such  times,  or  has  been  chiefly  at  such  times  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

5864.  But  do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a 
seasonal  irregularity  of  employment  that  is  not 
of  an  unhealthy  kind,  Jind  that  if,  instead  of  one 
or  two  labour  registries  or  offices  in  the  district 
we  had  a  great  number  acting  in  consultation, 
what  I  may  call  a  permanent  want  of  employ- 
ment seasonally  would  be  very  much  diminished  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  affected 
by  what  you  suggest,  but  my  method  of  attack- 
ing the  difficulty  would  be  somewhat  different. 
It  seems  to  me  that  labour  naturally  gioups  itself 
into  the  different  types  of  work  that  arc  imder- 
taken,  and  an  organisation  of  labour,  for  instance, 
for  gardeners  and  others,  who  are  distinctly 
seasonal  labourers,  and  who  form  a  large  number 
in  certain  parts  of  London,  or  for  any  other 
seasonal  trade ■:,  could  make  better  arrangements 
than  a  labour  bureau  in  connexion  with,  say, 
either  unions  or  other  types  of  work  group  by 
group.  I  mean  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
should  rather  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  or  that  seasonal  trade,  than  in 
the  hands  of  a  general  labour  bureau,  which 
would  always  have  to  deal  rather,  I  think,  with 
the  extra  demand  for  labour  than  with  anything 
that  would  be  organised  labour  for  a  difficult  part 
of  the  year. 

5865.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  your  answer, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  reasons  are  ? 
— I  think  that  the  casual  labour  that  may  be  got 
during  the  winter  is  extremely  difficult  to 
organise  ;  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  As  you  see 
from  the  Chelsea  labour  bureau  a  great  part 
of  their  work  was  dealing  with  domestic  servants' 
cases,  and  I  do  not  think  the  labour  bureau  would 
have  command,  so  to  speak,  of  enough  employ- 
ment to  satisfy  the  demands  of  seasonal  trades. 

5866.  You  are  aware  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Chelsea  bureau  were  of  opinion  that  if 
there  were  sinular  bureaus  in  other  parts  of 
London  their  efficiency  would  be  increased  very 
very  much,  and  that  you  could  hardly,  therefore, 
judge  from  the  experiments  of  one  or  two  isolated 
bureaus  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  affdcts 
my  argument  about  it ;  yes,  that  might  make  a 
diffijrence;  but  the  labour  bureau  cannot,  of 
course,  bring  work  into  existence.  It  can  only 
put  a  pers'in  who  wants  work  in  connexion  with 
some  one  who  wants  work  done,  and  I  think  that 
under  normal  circumstances  that  is  very  fairly 
carried  through  by  the  existing  organisations 
and  by  the  knowledge  where  work  is  to  be 
had.  For  specific  purposes  I  fJiink  bureaus  and 
labour  registries  might  be  adopted  in  connexion 
with  a  particular  trade,  but  I  fear  there  will  not 
be  that  supply  of  casual  or  winter  work  available 
which  it  is  supposed  would  be  found  through  the 
bureau,  and  if  there  were  many  bureaus  I  do  not 
think  that  difficulty  would  be  met. 


Professor  Marshall —  continued. 

5867.  Of  course,  there  are  trades  in  which  the 
slack  times  are  periodical,  are  there  not,  and 
some  of  themare  open  to  all  comers  ? — However 
that,  I  suppose,  would  be  known  to  the  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  trying  to  get  work  in 
connexion  with  them. 

5868.  Would  it  not  be  very  useful  for  them 
to  have  the  information  given  as  to  what  trades 
were  in  need  of  employment.  Do  they  not 
practically  depend  upon  individual  gossip  ?  — I 
do  not  know  quite  what  trades  you  I'efer  to 
which  are  open  to  all  comers,  or  available  for 
all  comets,  in  the  winter,  say,  from  the  end  of 
January  for  two  months.  Ho  far  as  their  trades 
are  generally  at  work,  then  ihey  would  be  at 
work  with  their  normal  hands.  I  do  not  see 
where  the  vacancies  would  come  in,  which  would 
have  to  be  filled  up. 

5869.  I  believe  the  shoe  and  other  trades  are 
fairly  busy  in  January  ;  they  do  not  all  vary  with 
the  season  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes  ;  but  would 
they  be  able  to  take  on  more  hands. 

5870.  I  should  !:ave  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  work  open  to  unskilled  hands. 
Anyhow,  would  it  not  be  useful  ti)  have  bureaus 
or  registry  offices  trying  an  experiment  of  that 
kind  ? — As  an  experiuient,  personally,  I  think 
it  may  be  well  to  do  it ;  but  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  it  will  cai-ry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
proposers. 

5871.  Certainly  it  will  not  carry  out  all  the 
purposes  ? — No. 

5872.  With  regard  to  the  labour  colonies,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  a  rule  that  nobody  should 
stay  move  than  three  months  ? — I  believe  so. 

5873.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  very  good 
rule  ? — 1  really  do  not  see  that  there  is  much 
advantage  in  a  lixed  rule  like  that.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  object  of  any  sort  of  farm  or  colony 
is  to  bring  the  individual  who  is  admitted  up  to 
a  certain  condition  of  efficiency,  and  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  the  individual  case  would  suggest 
which  I  shouLl  think  would  be  right,  would  be 
so  to  deal  with  your  man  th-it  you  do,  if  it  is 
possible,  bring  him  up  to  efficiency.  If  tiiree 
months  is  what  hris  been  found  hj  experience 
t(j  be  the  average  number,  then  probably  three 
months  would  be  a  right  rule ;  but  I  should 
think  that  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
was  too  short 

5874.  I  do  not  mean  to  insist  upon  three 
months  in  particular  ;  but  do  you  not  think  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  make  it  understood  that  these 
colonies  are  educational  colonies,  to  help  a  man 
to  start  in  life,  and  that  he  cannot  stay  there 
longer  than  is  needed  for  that  purpose  ? — If  you 
have  colonies,  I  think,  it  is  good,  certainly,  that 
they  should  not  bj  used  as  a  f.ort  of  permanent 
home. 

5875.  Is  not  that  the  great  mistake  that  the 
foreign  colonies  have  made,  that  they  have 
drifted  into  relaxing  tiie  rule  about  not  stayiu<'- 
longer  ? — I  think  it  is  certainly'  so  in  Holland. 

5876.  And  in  Germany  so,  also,  is  it  not  ? — 
Do  you  refer  to  the  Arbeiter  Colonien  I 

5877.  Yes?— The  Germans,  1  think,  would 
rather   be   in   favour  of  a  longer  and  definite 
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stay.  Those  colonies  are  very  much  used  in  the 
■winter  by  people  who  want  shelter  during  the 
winter,  and  who  in  the  summer  fend  for  them- 
selves just  as  ordinary  vagrants  do ;  a  very 
large  number  of  people  leave  theai  and  go  on 
tramp  again;  and  a  considerable  number  are 
discharged  prisoners. 

5878.  Do  you  not  think  they  may  have 
another  function  ;  in  case  we  should  ever  en- 
force sanitary  regulations  rigorously  will  there 
not  then  be  mjiny  people  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  shall  we  not  have  either  to  put 
them  up  in  the  workhouse  or  in  labour  colonies, 
and  would  not  labour  colonies  be  better  ibr 
them  ? — I  personally  do  not  look  forward  to 
such  a  speedy  and  sudden  enforcement  of 
sanitary  law,  so  that  it  should  have  such  an 
effect  as  that.  I  should  not  tliink  of  creating 
any  kind  of  a  colony  witli  a  view  to  meeting 
the  difficulty  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  W(iuld  find  tliat  tliat 
really  would  have  very  much  effect.  The 
people  who  would  go  to  the  colony  would,  I 
think,  be  the  persons  who  were  more  or  less 
inclined  to  take  to  a  homeless  or  common 
1  :!dging-hnuse  life. 

5879.  But  is  not  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  existing  sanitary  laws,  which  are  severe, 
enforced  as  things  are.  People  say  if  those 
laws  were  enforced,  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so, 
would  be  turned  out  of  his  house,  r.nd  we 
cannot  do  that.  Is  it  not  advisable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  stringent  administration  of  tho 
sanitary  laws  to  have  some  refuges  of  this  sort  ? 
— That  is  a  somewhat  hypothetical  question.  I 
do  not,  myself,  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws  would  lead  to 
such  an  impasse  as  you  suggest.  I  think  that 
it  would  go  slowly ;  it  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  1  think  that  we  shall  meet 
the  difficulty  as  it  arises,  and  not  be  driven  into 
a  corner. 

5880.  But  do  you  think  that  tlie  state  of 
things  in  which  five  families  live  in  a  single 
room  oughc  to  be  allowed  ? — By  no  means. 

5881.  Is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
prevented  from  sleeping  in  a  single  room,  that 
we  have  no  answer  when  they  say  "  we  have  no 
refuge  "  ? — It  maybe  an  excuse  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  reason  :  I  think  that  if  the  law  was 
applied  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  would  be  a 
new  demand  and  that  new  demand  would  be 
met. 

5882.  But  are  not  people  who  wish  the  law  to 
be  enforced  so  as  to  prevent  five  families  sleep- 
ing in  a  room,  practically  prevented  from  having 
their  way  by  the  popular  feeling  that  it  would 
be  so  hard  on  those  people  to  turn  them  out  of 
doors  with  no  refuge  ? — I  should  have  said  not,' 
liut  of  course,  no  doubt  if  they  rely  upon  popular 
feeling  I  am  afra'd  then  they  will  not  do  it. 

5883.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  get  popular  feeling  on  the  side  of  the 
stopping  of  abuses  of  this  sort  if  we  had  refuges 
to  which  these  people  could  go,  or  colonies  and 
such  like.  1  do  not  think  many  of  them  would 
go  if  the  colonies  were  worked  on  a  sufficiently 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
business  like  plan  ;  but  would  not  the  fact  that 
there  were  these  colonies  for  them  to  go  to 
prevent  them  giving  excuses  such  as  they  do 
give  ? — I  do  not  think  the  people  would  go,  and 
all  that  it  would  mean  would  be  that  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  semblance  of  a  refuge  for 
these  people.  I  think  that  it  would  almost  be  a 
make-believe  in  practice  :  I  think  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  be  hardly  considered 
by  them  as  an  alternative  tf)  a  home  such  as 
they  had,  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  might  be  the  result  of  being  able  to  say 
that  there  is  such  a  place  to  go  to,  if  they  will 
go  to  it.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  would 
not  strengthen  the  position  of  the  real  reformer. 
He  would  still  find  himself  confronted  with  the 
families  who  do  not  choose  to  leave. 

5884.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  working 
men  would  be  much  more  willing  to  see  this  sort 
of  unwholesome  life  stopped,  provided  the  people 
who  were  forbidden  to  herd  five  families  in  a 
room  were  offered  something  other  than  the 
workhouse  to  go  to? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
alternative  of  the  workhouse,  certainly  the  bulk 
of  them  would  not  go  there. 

5885.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  manv 
workmen  who  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say  to 
those  families  who  are  five  in  a  room,  "  you 
"  must  go  out,  and  if  you  have  no  other  place 
"  to  go  to,  it  is  the  workhouse  you  must  go  to ;" 
but  who  would  say  if  those  yjeople  were  offered  a 
place  in  a  working  colony,  and  they  did  not  choose 
to  take  it,  that  then  they  put  the  responsibility 
upon  themselves  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  if  the  change  that  you  propose,  which  is  a 
perfectly  right  one,  were  worked  through  with 
some  consideration  so  that  those  who  were 
affected  by  it  were  argued  with  and  shown  as 
far  as  possible  where  they  could  go,  which  is  not 
at  all  an  impossible  thing  to  show  them,  that 
would  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  alternative.  It 
is  because  the  matter  is  put  too  much  as  an 
absolute  difficulty  that  the  difficulty  is  felt.  I 
have  myself  tried  to  get  persons  living  in  the 
centre  of  London  and  not  livincf  under  conditions 
which  are  satisfactory,  considering  that  they 
pay  a  large  rent,  to  go  to  the  suburbs  where  they 
would  get  for  the  same  money  very  much  better 
conditions  and  where  it  would  not  really  have 
affected  the  work  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
But  the  difficulty  was  to  get  them  to'  move. 
They  preferred  staying  where  thev  were. 

5886.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  argument  as 
to  finding  adequate  room  has  been  put  long 
enough  before  them  and  the  time  has  come  for 
a  little  force  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

5887.  You  spoke  of  the  results  of  the  labour 
of  people  who  are  in  the  labour  yard  as  being 
extraordinarily  small  in  comparison  with  the 
labour  of  regularly  employed  and  willing  men  ? — 

Yes. 

5888.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when 
you  said  that  it  took  15  of  those  men  to  do  the 
work  of  one  ordinary  freeman  ? — That  was  what 
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Sir  Jolin  M'Neill  found  in  Holland  in  connexion 
with  the  colon'es,  as  then  administered. 

5889.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the 
same  lines  with  regard  to  the  men  sent  to  the 
labour  yard  and  workhouses  ? — My  remarks  upon 
this  point  was  from  a  table  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
Knowles,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  (I  think  it  was 
in  1886  or  thereabouts) :  lie  was  .^peaking  of 
the  breaking  up  of  winstone  or  slag,  and  he  said 
with  regard  to  certain  norch  country  towns  the 
average  quantity  of  stone  actually  broken  per 
man  per  day  at  Hartlepool  was  4^  cwts.  as 
against,  for  instance,  10  cwts.  or  15  cwts.,  I 
think  it  is,  which  would  be  done  by  an  ordinary 
man,  that  bearing  out  the  general  contention 
thiit  relatively  you  do  get  a  very  short  day's 
work. 

5890.  When  you  say  10  or  15  is  that  two 
cases  ? — No,  one  case ;  10  cwt. 

5891.  With  regard  to  the  large  number  of 
people  that  are  continually  writing  letters  and 
calling  on  people  about  their  cases  and  so  foi'th, 
what  would  be  the  average  of  bond  fide  appli- 
cations do  you  suppose  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  You  have  first  of  all  the  clear  mala  fides, 
but  you  have  also  many  cases  in  which  there  is 
some    setnblance    of   a    story   behind,    which   is 


Mr.  Plimsoll — continued. 

utilised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention. 
I  could  not  say  what  the  proportion  would  be, 
but  of  those  that  are  what  you  may  call  general 
beggars,  who  go  all  about  London,  or  into  the 
country  I  think  that  the  proportion  is  very  large 
in  which  there  ia  an  improper  foundation  for  the 
story. 

5892.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  iiousekeepers 
and  others  who  are  pestered  with  applications  of 
that  kind  would  do  very  much  better  to  refer 
them  either  to  your  society  or  to  some  similar 
organisation  instead  of  relieving  them  them- 
selves ? — What  is  wanted  is  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
whoever  introduces  it,  and  of  course  a  private 
individual  has  a  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
cases  that  come  from  all  quarters ;  therefore 
you  must  have  some  sort  of  organisation  as  a 
rule  to  deal  with  them ;  but  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  whole  circum.stances  of 
the  case  should  be  inquired  into  and,  if  possible, 
some  way  of  help  found.* 

*  The  summary  of  evidence  handed  in  hy  the  Witness  also 
contained  notes  respecting  "  Vagi-ants  "  ;  "  Out-door  relief  aud 
indiscriminate  charity  "  ;  "Emigration";  "Old  Age  Pauper- 
ism "  ;  and  "  Children  "  ;  (see  Appendix  XCVII.) ;  and  a  SHries 
of  notes  headed  "  Homeless  "  (see  Appendix  XCVIII.).  These 
will  be  found  printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix. — G.  D. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 


Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday  1st  December  1892. 


Present  : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.  (Chairman 

of  Group  C). 
The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P. 
Mr.  David  Dale  (Chairman  of  Group  A.). 
Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 
Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 


Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshai^l. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 
Mr.  G.  Livesey. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann. 
Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 

Mr.  W.  TUNSTILL. 

Mr.  John  Burnett, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage, 


Joint  Secretaries 


Mr.  Thomas  William  Bushill  called  and  examined.* 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5893.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? — The 
title  of  my  firm  is  Thomas  Bushill  and  Sons,  of 
Coventry.  The  l.usiness  was  commenced  in  a 
small  way  in  1857  by  my  late  father ;  the  present 
partners  are  my  mother,  my  younger  brother, 
and  my.-^elf. 

5894.  What  is  your  own  position  ? — As 
regards  experience,  I  may  say  I  was  apprenticed 
to  my  father  in  1 873,  at  the  age  of  14.  Since 
his  death  14  years  ago,  my  brother  iind  I  have 
been  responsible  for  the  active  management  of 
the  business. 

5895.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business? — 
Our  business  is  printing,  lithographing,  book- 
binding, box-making,  and  several  smaller  cognate 
trades.  We  have  no  patents  or  monopoly  ;  all 
our  trade  is  secured  in  the  competitive  field. 

5896.  What  is  the  number  of  people  whom 
you  employ  ]— 185.  We  employ  no  half-timers 
or  married  women. 

5897.  What  are  the  conditions  of  their  re- 
muneration '. — 79  of  them  are  paid  time  wage, 
47  premium  workers  (that  is  to  say.  with  pro- 
gressive Wiige-),  and  59  piece-workers.  As 
regards  the  rate  of  pay,  the  minimum  of  the 
letterpress  printers,  which  may  Le  taken  as  a 
fair  indication,  is  28s.,  with  7d.  per  hour  over- 
time. We  are  working  now  50  hours,  the  Trades 
Union  limit  being  55.  Other  wages,  owing  to 
their  variety,  cannot  very  Well  lie  given.  The 
employment  is  fairly  regular.  I  daresay  the 
Commission  would  like  exactitude  where  pos- 
sible, and  I  find  that  out  of  the  185, 46  lost  some 
time  during  the  last  12  mouths,  and  they  lost 
an  average  of  three  d.tys  each  per  year.  In  pre- 
vious ycMis  there  has  not  been  so  much  lost  time 
as  that ;  for  several  years  there  was  none  at  all. 

5898.  I  think  you  have  stated  the  hours  ? — 
Yes,  we  reduced  our  working  hours  from  54  to 
50  two  months  ago,  of  which  alteration  more 
can  be  said  later  on  it  desired.  Our  present  hours 
are  8  till  1,  'I  tiU  6,  on  Saturdays  closing  at  1. 

5899.  I  understand  you  have  adopted  some 
scheme  of  profit-sharing  ? — Yes ;  if  it  is  thought 
necessary  for  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  experiment  as  a  precedent,  as  perhaps  it  is. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say  what  led  to  that  institu- 
tion. In  the  year  1878  my  brother  and  I  weie 
left  to  carry  on  a  sound  and  fair-sized  business. 
At  the  time  of  our  father's  death,  however  the 
business  was  barely  developed,  and  the  limited- 
amount  of  capital  at  our  command  made  it  for  a 
short  time  doubtful  whether  we  could  carry  it 
on.  Owing,  however  to  the  noble  and  genial 
character  of  my  father,  the  employes  and  the 
customers  were  well  affected,  and  with  hard 
work,  and  as  s^'me  thought  with  the  Divine 
Blessing,  the  firm  every  year  improved  its 
position.  Under  the  influences  of  a  virile 
Christian  ministry  and  of  Ruskin's  economic 
teaching,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  wage 
S3  stem  as  then  practised  was  altogether  justifi- 
able ;  I  did  not  see  how  the  average  workman 
had  a  fair  chance  of  a  man's  share  in  life.  About 
five  years  ago,  during  a  talk  at  a  Men's  Bible 
CImss,  which  is  attended  by  several  of  our  own 
workmen,  a  remark  was  made  by  8.  thoughtful 
mechanic  to  the  following  effect :  "  He  did  not 
"  believe  in  the  applauded  munificence  of  em- 
"  ployers  who  built  churches  or  endowed  large 
"  charities  out  of  a  fortune  which  they  had  got 
"  together  while  paying  their  men  practic  dly 
"  only  a  subsistence  wage."  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor's 
little  book  on  "  Profit-Sharing"  seemed  to  indicate 
a  plan  whereby  the  i  osition  of  the  employeii 
might  be  improved,  and  some  provision  d  ade 
for  their  future  needs ;  my  partners  happily 
jigreed  to  try  at  tir.st  for  one  year  a  scheme 
which  was  drawn  up  w  ith  the  valuable  aid  of 
Mr.  iSedley  Taylor,  and  a  sym|iathetic  legal 
adviser,  tlie  Town  Clerk  of  Coventry. 

5900.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  some 
description  of  your  scheme  ? — The  system  of 
profit-sharing,  to  begin  with,  I  may  say  became 
operative  in  1888.  (Copies  of  a  little  book 
entitled   "  Reportn    of   Profit-sharing    Scheme. 


Tho'inus  Bushill  and 
1892, '  were  handed  in.) 
and  loss  account,  the 
partners  for  the  time 
5    per    cent.,    and   from 


Sons,    Coventry,    1888- 

In  making  out  the  profit 

working  capital  of   the 

being   is  credited  with 

the   balance,  the   clear 


profits,  a  certain  fixed  sum  called  the  "  Reserved 


*  This  Evidence  has  been  publiched  in  book  form  with  notes  and  additional  information  by  the  Witness  who  ha«  furnished  the 
Commission  with  copies.  The  "^ook  is  entitled  "  Profit  Sharing  and  the  Labour  Question  (bv  T.  W.  Bushill),"  and  is  published 
by  Metbueu  &  Cu.     See  Appendix  to  this  evidence  — G.  X), 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

Limit  "  is  credited  to  the  partners  as  a  first  charge 
for  salaries  of  management,  and  payment  for 
risk,  and  the  residue  is  equally  divided  between 
the  employ^  and  the  firm.  It  will  be  found 
from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Livesey'a  rough 
account  at  question  27,094*  was  slightly  in- 
accurate. 

5901.  You  first  fix  interest  on  capital? — Yes. 

5902.  At  5  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

5903.  Afterwards  you  have  what  you  call  a 
reserved  limit  ? — Yes. 

5904.  Would  you  just  repeat  that — what 
comes  after  the  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ? — A 
certain  fixed  sum  called  the  reserved  limit  is 
credited  to  the  partners  as  a  first  charge  for 
salaries  of  management,  and  payment  for  risk, 
and  then  the  remainder  is  divided  equally 
between  the  employes  and  the  firm.  I  may 
perhaps  illustrate  it  by  an  example  :  Supposing 
a  firm  to  be  making  an  average  profit  of  l,000i., 
and  to  start  profit-sharing,  it  would  probably 
fix  the  reserved  limit  according  to  its  sense  of 
what  was  right,  and  possibly  at  something  less 
than  l,000i.,  say  at  900L  ;  then  supposing  next 
year  with  the  stimulus  of  profit-sharing  uhe 
profits  to  go  up  to  l,100i.,  the  firm  would  get  the 
first  cliarge  of  900^.,  plus  hulf  the  extra  which  in 
this  case  would  be  200/.,  that  is  to  say,  they 
would  get  1,000J.,  and  the  employes  would  get 
1001. 

Mr.  Dale. 

5905.  There  being  no  charge  on  the  part  of 
the  partners  for  management,  except  that  which 
comes  out  of  the  reserved  limit  ? — That  is  so. 

5906.  No  salaries,  I  mean  ? — No.  The  amount 
of  the  reserved  limit  I  may  say  is  not  made 
generally  known,  but  it  is  communicated  to  a 
chartered  accountant,  and  he  certifies  year  by 
year  what  bonus  if  any  has  accrued  to  the 
employes.  It  has  not  so  far  been  altered  in 
our  own  case,  but  power  is  retained  to  raise  or 
i-educe  it  prospectively  at  the  commencement  of 
any  financial  year. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5907.  There  is  what  you  call  the  reserved 
limit  altered  from  time  to  time? — It  can  be 
altered,  but  it  has  not  been  altered — it  can  be 
altered  at  tl.e  c  mimencement  of  the  year. 

5908.  Who  take  part  in  the  bonuses  ? — In 
practice  the  whole  of  the  employes,  from  tlie 
errand  boy  to  the  head  manager.  The  two 
qualifications  are,  (1)  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Works'  Sick  Club  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  financial 
year,  and  (2)  to  have  put  in  a  request  to  partici- 
pate. There  is  of  course  no  desire  to  force  the 
scheme  on  any  one,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
everyone  has  put  in  that  request. 

5909.  On  what  principle  is  it  distributed  ? — 
The  basis  of  the  division  is  pro  raid  to  the 
normal  week's  wage. 

6910.  How  is  this  bonus  treated  ? — Of  each 
person's  bonus  one-third  is  paid  in  cash,  and  two- 
thirds  go  to  form  or  to  increase  his  provident 
fund.      The   cash    portion  is  paid  through  an 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  iii.,  Group  C,  p.  248. 
U     78449. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

individual  account  in  the  savings  bank,  a  course 
which  was  adopted  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
thrift. 

5911.  Now  with  regard  to  employes  leaving 
your  service  ? — Any  employi  leaving  in  any 
regular  way  gets  his  bonus  credited  (not 
reckoning  fractions  of  a  month)  for  the  portion 
of  the  year  he  has  worked. 

5912.  You  make  some  special  proviso  in  the 
case  of  embezzlement,  do  you  not  ? — In  the  case 
of  embezzlement  or  felony  the  employ 6  forfeits 
the  whole  of  his  provident  fund ;  the  firm 
have  a  first  claim  thereon  for  any  actual  loss  or 
damage  inflicted,  and  the  balance  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  employes'  committee  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eTTiploySs  generally. 

5913.  As  to  the  provident  fund  it  may  be 
withdrawn  at  a  certain  age  ? — An  employ d 
attaining  the  age  of  65,  or  on  completing  25 
years  of  continuous  service,  whichever  date  first 
transpires,  receives  his  provident  fund. 

5914.  Under  any  other  circumstances  can  the 
withdrawal  from  a  provident  fund  be  made  ? — 
An  immediate  payment  of  the  provident  fund 
can  be  claimed  upon  the  death  of  any  employd, 
or  by  any  female  employd  leaving  for  marriage. 

5915.  Under  anj'  other  circumstances  after 
leaving  ? — Any  employd  leaving  retains  his  full 
right  to  his  provident  fund,  and  can  claim  the 
same  at  the  same  time  or  date  as  he  would  if 
he  had  not  left.  The  firm  and  the  committee 
can  jointly  vote  an  earlier  payment  at  their 
discretion  in  such  cases. 

5916.  Are  there  any  other  details  you  wish 
to  give  on  the  provident  fund  as  to  interest  and 
security  ? — While  the  provident  funds  are  held 
by  the  firm,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
is  credited  to  them.  As  regards  security  the 
firm  gives  to  two  representative  trustees  secu- 
rity upon  property  for  the  provident  funds  for 
the  time  being  in  their  hands.  A  copy  of  this 
deed  I  have  here  which  can  if  desired  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  (see  Appendix  XCIX.).  In  the 
case  of  a  limited  liability  company  the  hypothe- 
cation of  debentures  would  seem  to  be  a  simple 
way  of  arranging  such  security.  Some  valuable 
hints  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Eawson's 
useful  book  "  Profit-sharing  Precedents." 

5917.  Is  the  fund  managed  by  a  committee  ? 
— Not  exactly;  the  actual  allotment  is  self-acting, 
and  is  managed  by  the  firm,  but  the  Works' 
Sick  Club  Committee  form  a  consulting  com- 
mittee and  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  firm  and  the  employ ds  under  this  scheme. 

5918.  Does  this  system  confer  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  partnership  ? — No,  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  employds  are  to  have  neither 
the  rights  nor  liabilities  of  partnership.  I  may 
say  that  so  far  there  has  been  no  sign  whatever 
of  troublesome  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  employds  ; 
the  discipline,  which  has  never  been  bad  in  our 
works,  was  never  so  good  as  it  is  to-day. 

5919.  How  long  has  this  scheme  been  in 
existence  ? — It  has  been  in  existence  for  a  little 
more  than  four  years,  but  it  can  be  terminated 
by  the  firm  at  the  close  of  any  financial  year. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

In  such  a  case  the  provident  funds  would  be 
payable  to  their  owners  on  the  following  31bt 
day  of  December.  A  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
profit-sharing  I  can  now  put  in  if  it  is  desired 
to  place  them  in  the  Appendix  {see  Appendix  C). 
This  is  the  deed  which  I  have  referred  to 
{see  Appendix  XCIX.). 

5920.  You  wish,  I  think,  to  speak  of  the 
efiects  of  the  scheme  from  the  employes^  point 
of  view  ? — It  seemed  to  be  important,  and  not 
very  easy,  to  get  at  the  real  opinion  of  the 
employes  on  the  subject.  The  value  of  such 
testimony,  when  given  openly,  is  naturally  dis- 
counted by  misgivings  as  to  how  far  it  is 
afiected  by  either  fear  of  punishmerit  or 
hope  of  reward.  I  left  the  matter  with  our 
committee 

5921.  Is  that  your  consulting  committee  ? — ■ 
The  consulting  committee  of  the  employes,  and 
our  manager,  Mr.  Shaip,  whose  co-operation 
throughout  has  been  most  valuable,  talked  it 
over  with  the  committee,  and  thej''  carried  the 
following  resolution :  "  The  Employees'  Con- 
"  suiting  Committee  hears  with  satisfaction 
"  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  now 
"  sitting  is  seeking  evidence  as  to  the  success  or 
"  non-success  of  the  profit-sharing  system,  and 
"  with  a  view  to  secure  a  free  and  independent 
"  expression  of  opinion  from  each  adult  eTnployS 
"  they  propose  :  That  a  paper  be  given  out  on 
"  Saturday,  November  12th,  to  each  employ d 
"  above  the  age  of  21,  on  which  he  may  wiite 
"  briefly  (in  ink)  his  opinion  from  his  own 
"  point  of  view  (I.)  of  the  principle  of  profit- 
"  sharing ;  (II.)  of  the  results  here  (no  figures 
"  to  be  mentioned) ;  (III.)  of  the  details  of  our 
"  system.  Own  handwriting  not  necessary,  and 
*'  no  name  to  be  signed.  A  free  expression  is  in  - 
"  vited.  If  anyone  wishes  to  express  an  opinion 
"  on  the  shortened  hours  the  space  on  the  back 
"  of  this  paper  should  be  used."  This  course,  as 
will  doubtless  be  seen,  promised  for  the  experi- 
ment a  severe  ordeal.  There  would  be  few  of 
us  who  would  lightly  invite  the  sending  in  of 
anonymous  letters,  even  from  the  circle  of  our 
intimate  friends,  but  of  course  I  raised  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  method.  I  have  here 
the  whole  of  the  replies  which  were  received, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  if  the  secretary  would 
kindly  arrange  for  several  of  these  to  be  read  to 
the  Commission.  For  one  thing  some  of  them 
are  of  a  complimentary  nature,  and  my  position 
in  the  matter  throughout  has  been  that  I  have 
had  personally  nothing  to  do  with  them 
{see  Appendix  CI.). 

Mr  Livesey. 

5922.  How  many  did  you  receive  ? — About 
70  were  issued,  and  about  that  number  were 
received.  The  remainder,  of  course,  will  be 
handed  in,  and  if  it  is  thought  worth  while  can 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  which  are  complimentary,  but  mention 
private  details.  One  of  them  I  propose  to  hold 
back  for  a  few  minutes  ;  it  is  rather  of  a  critical 
nature  and  will  come  in  better  later  on. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5923.  This  circular  was  issued  to  every  one  of 
your  employ  is  ? — Yes,  to  every  adult  employ  i. 

5924.  And  on  what  principle  do  you  say 
these  seven  or  eight  have  been  selected  ? — That 
they  mention  featuies  respecting  the  system 
from  the  employes'  point  of  view,  which  are 
valuable,  I  think,  to  the  public,  as  the  system  is 
so  largely  a  novel  one. 

5925.  I  had  better  hand  them  round  in  the 
first  instance,  and  we  can  see  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  any  of  them  should  be  read  at  the 
end  of  your  evidence.  Can  you  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  financial  results  to  the  employes  1 
— The  exact  figures  are  not  public.  Some  com- 
petitors and  customers  are  inclined,  it  is  found, 
to  make  use  of  the  information  which,  although 
irrational,  is  annoying.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  Mr.  Livesey  in  aubwer  to  question 
27,094,*  understated  the  results.  I  beg  to  hand 
in,  hovs^ever,  for  the  private  information  of  the 
Commissioners,  an  abstract  of  the  bonus  and 
provident  fund  accounts  for  the  past  ibur  years, 
a  list  of  specimen  provident  funds,  and  a  calcu- 
lation of  specimen  provident  funds  worked  out 
for  25  years  (handing  in  same). 

Mr.  Livesey. 

5926.  I  put  it  at  6  per  cent.,  did  I  not,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  you  say  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  ? — I  say  that  it  was  understated. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5927.  These  papers  which  you  have  just 
handed  in  you  do  not  wish  to  be  pubhshed,  I 
understand  ?  —  That  is  so.  In  our  own  case 
the  workpeople  are  satisfied  with  our  regular 
accountant's  certificate,  but  in  some  cases  it 
would  be  desirable  for  a  second  accountant  to 
be  appointed  by  the  men's  committee,  and  paid 
out  of  the  bonus  fund.  As  regards  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  people  as  to  the  results,  the 
ballot  opinions  handed  in,  and  to  be  handed 
in,  give  striking  evidence. 

5928.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  paper 
which  you  have  handed  in  not  for  publication 
with  reference  to  the  provident  funds  ? — That 
shows  how  the  provident  funds  mount  up. 
Supposing  U.  a  year  to  be  passed  to  a  man's 
account,  owing  to  the  compound  interest,  at  the 
end  of  25  years,  instead  of  it  being   lOOi.,  it  is 

5929.  You  have  already  stated  that  the 
employes  are  riatisfied  with  the  audit  ? — Yes. 

5930.  And  have  expressed  no  wish  for  a 
separate  audit  ? — No. 

5931.  Can  you  state  that  they  are  generally 
satisfied_  with  the  results  ?— I  can  state  that, 
but  their  own  opinions  are  of  so  much  more 
value  than  my  impression  of  their  opinions. 

_  5932.  But  you  believe  that  the  results  have 
given  them  satisfaction  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Livesey. 
5933.  You  could  hand  those  papers  round  lor 
the  Commissioners  to  see  ? — Yes  {see  Appendix 

*  .See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  iii.,  Group  C,  p.  248. 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

CI.).     Perhaps  I  may  vead   a  coupl( 
impression  of  tlie  whole. 


le  to  give  an 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5934.  Very    well?  —  "Principle    of  profit- 
"  sharing:  is  a  form  of  co-operation  between 
"  employer  and  employed,  the  latter  partaking 
"  of  a  certain  part  of  the  profits  gained  year 
"  by  year,  if  successful,  after  interest  has  been 
"  deducted  for  use  of  capital.     Results:  After 
"  working  under  the  system  of  profit-sharing 
"  for  some  years,  I  find  it  has  been  the  means  of 
"  making  me  work  more  economically,  trying 
"  to  get  out  the  most  possible  work  in  the  least 
"  possible  time.     It  has  also  been  an  incentive 
"  to  save,  fostering  in  me  ideas  of  things  which 
"  perhaps    I    never    should    have     had.       The 
"  details:  According  to  profits  made  and  bonuses 
"  declared,  depending  upon  my   weekly  wage, 
"  pirt  of  whicli  is  paid  in  cash,  the  rest  detained 
"  at  interest    till  I  am  65   years  of  age  or  25 
"  years'  continual  service.     A  proviso  is  made 
'■  that  an  earlier  piiyment  can  be  made  in  case 
"  of  leaving  earlier  than  this.     In  case  of  death 
"  the  balance  would  be  paid  to  my  representa- 
"  tives."     Tljis  is  another  paper  : — "  I   cordially 
"  approve  of  the  principle  of  profit-sharing,  and 
"  I  consider  the   results   of  the  fir.st  four  years, 
"  working  in  this  establishment  to  have  been 
"  most  satisfactory.     (2.)  The  results  have  bec;n 
"  good,  not  only  financially  but  also  for  creating 
"  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  helpful  ■ 
"  ness  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  staff 
"  and  for  adding  a  new  and  pleasant  zest  to  all 
"  our  duties.     We  understand  better  now  than 
"  we  did  at  first  the  meaning  of  the  scheme,  how 
"  and  where  we  can  economise  and  where  we 
"  caa  suggest.     I  like  to  think  that  my  provi- 
"  dent  fund  cannot  be   drawn  upon  for  imme- 
"  diate   use,   but  is   safely    locked   up  fi.r  the 
"  future.      It   is  a   great   stimulus  to   see  the 
"  balance    steadily    growing,    and  at   the   same 
"  time  to  know  that  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  invest- 
"  ment,  under  the   security  given  by  the  firm. 
"  Severe  personal   losses   in    the  late   building 
"  societies   smashes   have    rudely   shaken    any 
"  thriftiness  of  character  I  ever  possessed,  and 
"  consequently  increased  my  appreciation  of  this 
"  provident  fund.     I   trust   the   firm   will    be 
"  willing  to  assist  me  to  find  an  equally  secure 
"  investment   when    it   comes   to   my   turn   to 
"  withdraw  it.     I  consider  the  annual  audit  and 
"  general  details  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory." 
Just  one  more  :    "  The  principle  is  very  good, 
"  and  undoubtedly  more  beneficial  to  the  work 
"  man  than  the  employer.     I  look  upon  it  as  a 
"  free  gift,  f  r  I  should  have  had  to  work  had 
"  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  been  started.    I  wish 
"  it   had  been  started  20  years   ago.     Results 
"  have  been  simply  grand,  and  might  be  kept 
"  up  and  made  even  better  if   all  the  foremen 
"  would   take   the   lead    and   set  the   example. 
"  (3.)  The  details  are  all  right." 

5935.  Are  the  men  in  your  employment  of  a 
special  class,  or  are  they  men  of  an  average 
character  ? — I  think  they  are  of  a  fairly  mixed 
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class;    some   of  course   good  journeymen,    and 
some  labourers. 

5936.  I  asked  the  question  because  these 
answers  which  you  have  read  seem  to  show 
I'ather  more  than  the  average  amount  of  educa- 
tion among  the  workmen  ? — Yes.  I  probably 
have  read  the  answers  of  the  better  t>pe  of 
employ^;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  all  the 
answers,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  critical 
one,  is  very  much  on  the  same  lines. 

5937.  Are  your  workmen  specially  selected  on 
account  of  their  superior  education  or  for  any 
other  cause  ! — No. 

5938.  They  are  a  fair  average  of  the  class 
employed  in  similar  establishments  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

5939.  Printing  and  bookbinding  ? — Yes. 

5940.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  you  have  not 
stated  what  sort  of  weekly  wages  they  are  em- 
ployed at  ? — I  gave,  in  order  to  give  a  rough 
idea,  the  journeymen's  wages  in  the  letterpress 
department.  The  minimum  wage  in  that  de- 
partment is  28s.  Of  course  some  in  the  same 
department  are  paid  more  than  that. 

5941.  And  this,  compared  with  other  employ- 
ments, is  rather  a  highly-paid  employment  ? — • 
The  letterpress  printing  is  of  course  a  trade  to 
which  an  apprenticeship  has  to  be  served,  but 
personally  I  do  not  think  28s.  a  very  high  wage. 

5942.  An  apprenticeship  has  been  served  by 
all  the  journeymen  ? — Yes,  in  that  department. 

5943.  You  wish  to  make  some  observation  on 
the  bearing  of  provident  funds  on  national  old- 
age  pension  schemes  ? — A  prominent  scheme  for 
old-age  pensions  requires  the  payment  of  51.  by 
the  beneficiary  before  the  age  of  25.  As  bearing 
on  the  practical  chances  of  such  a  scheme,  I  have 
to  state  that  all  our  employes,  male  and  female, 
above  the  age  of  19,  who  have  participated  for 
three  years  and  upwards,  have  51.  or  upwards  to 
their  credit.  In  the  event  of  the  institution  of  a 
national  pension  scheme — and  I  could  make,  if 
desired,  in  cross-examination  a  suggestion  as 
to  an  available  source,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
desirable  subvention  thereto^our  rules  would 
no  doubt  be  altered  to  fit  in  with  such  a  scheme. 

5944.  What  reasons  do  you  wish  to  state  for 
the  temporary  retention  of  provident  funds  ? — 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one-third  part  of 
the  bonus  is  paid  out  in  cash.  As  regards  the 
retention  of  part  of  the  additional  income  many 
employers  are  practically  in  a  similar  position. 
It  is  arranged  frequently,  as  in  our  own  case, 
that  the  partners  draw  out  only  enough  to  live 
upon,  and  that  the  balance  is  left  in  the  business 
for  extensions,  &c.  A  partner's  saving  therefore 
is  to  a  large  extent  automatic.  I  should  like  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  question 
whether  the  more  speedy  economical  advance 
of  the  average  employer,  as  compared  with  the 
average  workman,  does  not  to  a  pronounced 
degree  just  depend  on  this  accident.  Take  the 
case  of  an  employer  with  an  income  of,  say, 
1,000L  a  year ;  my  strong  conviction  is  that 
he  would  not  be  half  so  likely  to  save  a  com- 
petency for  old  age  if  he  drew  20J.  in  cash 
every  Saturday,  as  he  is  likely  to  do  under  the 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

usual  present  conditions,  when  a  certain  portion 
of  his  income  does  not  reach  him  in  cash  at  all. 
This  retention  then  of  the  provident  fund,  under 
such  a  scheme  as  ours,  removes  from  the  work- 
men what  I  think  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage. 
In  their  case,  e-pecially,  thrift  is  often  a  tender 
plant  and  requires  some  nursing.  As  time  goes 
on,  perhaps  it  wiU  be  possible  to  arrange  to  pay 
out  a  provident  fund  earlier,  if  the  owner  wanted, 
for  example,  to  build  a  house.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  our  employes  are  asked  for  criticism 
of  the  details  of  the  scheme,  not  one  of  them  has 
asked  for  a  change  of  this  provision.  As  their 
ballot  opinions  will  show,  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  them  even  exprfess  a  liking  for  this  provision. 
The  way  the  interest,  added  year  by  year, 
makes  the  total  grow  is  impressive  to  them. 
One  of  our  foremen  said  to  the  cashier  on  re- 
ceiving his  book,  "  I  never  expected  to  be  worth 
"  that  much,  all  my  life,"  But  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  this  feeling  of  satisfaction  i.'? 
acquired,  and  is  not  natural.  When  the  scheme 
was  started  I  feel  sure  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  would  have  preferred  the 
whole  bonus  to  have  been  paid  out  in  cash.  My 
belief  is  that  experience  has  made  them  wiser, 
as  I  believe  it  would  with  hosts  of  other  wage- 
earners.  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  elsewhere  to  get  so  safe  a  4  per  cent, 
investment  for  such  small  sums.  I  received  a 
communication  yesterday  from  the  firm  of  Ross 
and  Duncan,  who  have  been  erroneously  reported 
as  having  tried  profit-sharing,  and  found  it  a 
failure.  The  fact  is  that  they  suspended  their 
profit-sharing  for  a  sliort  time  for  a  disciplinary 
purpose,  Their  letter  gives  rather  gratifying 
evidence  of  a  similar  inclination  in  other 
quarters.  This  is  the  firm  of  Ross  and  Duncan, 
engineers,  of  Glasgow.  They  just  make  this  note  : 
"In  1892"— that  is  this  year— "  we  offered 
"  the  workmen  an  alternative,  either  to  have  a 
"  larger  sum  total  on  condition  of  putting  a 
"  considerable  portion  into  the  Works'  Benefit 
"  Society,  which  is  managed  by  the  men,  or  a 
"  smaller  total  unconditionally  into  their  hands. 
"  We  are  pleased  to  say,  that  after  a  little 
"  deliberation,  the  men  chose  the  former,  though 
"  it  has  put  less  money  actually  into  their 
"  pockets."  My  impression  is  also  that  a  firm 
could,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  ours, 
afford  to  give  a  more  hberal  bonus  than  other- 
wise. It  would  be  crippling  to  the  financing  of 
some  growing  business  to  pay  out  the  whole  of 
the  bonus  yearly.  Even  if  the  provident  funds 
cannot  be  made  absolutely  secured,  if  the 
workmen  are  to  have  some  of  the  advantages  of 
co-operation,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  in  this  respect,  rela- 
tively, than  the  employer.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  a  man  feeling  that  he  has  some  stake  (  f 
capital  in  a  concern. 

5945.  This  provident  fund  forms  part  of  the 
capital  of  your  business  ? — Yes. 

6946.  And  in  case  of  failure  the  employds 
■would  lose  their  invested  funds  ?— No,  I  have 
explained  that  security  has  been  given  to  them. 
They  stand,  with  respect  to  our  capital,  in  the 
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same  position  as  debenture  holders  would  stand 
in  connexion  with  a  limited  lialiilitv  compdny. 

5947.  Their  investments  in  the  provident 
fund  would  be  a  first  charge  on  the  estate,  would 
they,  in  case  of  failure  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Dale, 

5948.  Perhaps  it  might  be  convenient  to  ascer- 
tain at  this  stage  whether  two-thirds,  or  any 
other  proportion  of  the  employer's  shaie  of  the 
profit  fund  is  put  into  the  provident  fund. 
First  you  have  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
capital,  then  you  have  the  reserved  limit,  which 
goes  to  the  employer,  for  salaries  of  manage- 
ment and  the  rest  ? — Suppose  we  call  that 
900^. 

5949.  Then  you  liave  a  balance  which  is 
equally  divided  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  ? — Yes. 

5950.  Of  the  employed's  share  one-third  is 
paid  in  cash,  and  two-thirds  go  into  the  provident 
fund  ?— Yes. 

5951.  And  the  employer's  share — does  any 
part  go  into  the  provident  fund  ? — No. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5952.  What  do  you  consider  the  weak  point 
in  the  provident  fund  ? — If  a  man  recently 
employed  were  to  die  there  would  not,  of  course, 
be  much  in  his  provident  fund.  The  firm  and 
the  employes  have  arranged  further  a  Benevolent 
Fund,  which  I  must  not  stay  to  describe,  but  it 
meets  a  case  like  this  by  providing  for  such  a 
man  from  5Z.  to  1  SI.  according  to  the  size  of  his 
family.  This  would  be  independent  of  any 
other  club  grants  ;  in  fact,  all  our  arrangements 
aim  at  stimulating,  and  not  supplanting,  in- 
dividual resort  for  benefit  from  other  benefit 
societies,  whether  Odd  Fellows,  trades  unions,  or 
what  not. 

5953.  Do  you  make  any  provision  against 
fluctuations  of  a  bonus  ? — It  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  disheartening  if  the  bonus  were  to 
make  a  sudden  drop  any  year  owing  to  a  big 
bad  debt,  for  which  only  the  employer  or 
manager  or  traveller  might  be  responsible.  This 
risk  can  easily  be  obviated  by  the  course  which 
we  adopt  and  recommend.  Supposing  the  total 
of  a  firm's  bad  debts  to  be  about  100?.  a  year ; 
let  the  firm  write  off"  profit  and  loss  account  a 
per-centage  of  sales  which  would  make  the  sum, 
say,  2001.  a  year.  This  course  can  be  continued 
till  a  reserve  of  500?.  or  1,000?.  is  reached,  when 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  any  sudden  drop  of 
bonus  on  this  account. 

5954.  That  is  a  sort  of  insurance  against  bad 
debt  ?— Yes. 

5955.  Does  the  bonus  aflfect  the  rate  of  wages 
which  you  pay? — It  is  not  intended  to  affect 
the  rate  of  wages.  Whether  it  actually  does  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  actual  precision.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  considering  applications  for 
rises,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  exclude  con- 
siderations of  probable  bonus.  About  tv\o  years 
ago  there  was  a  movement  in  Coventry  for  an 
advance  of  wages  amongst  the  printers,  and  our 
course   of    action   therein   should    perhaps    be 
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quoted.     A  deputation  from  the  Trades  Union 
waited  upon  me,  and  although  the  rate  of  our 
bonus   exceeded  the  asked-for  advance  in  the 
minimum    wage,  the   fact   of  our   having   any 
profit-sharing    arrangement    was    not    so    much 
as   mentioned   during   the   interview.     It    was 
mutually  arranged  to  defer  the  decision  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  in  the  meantime  in  conver- 
sation with  one  or  two  of  the  principal  employers 
in  the  town,  I  advocated  the  concession,  think- 
ing it,   at  the   time,  a  just  demand,   and    the 
advance  was  shortly  afterwards  generally  (on- 
cedod.     But  here  the  critical  ballot  opinion  of 
the  employes  which  I  held  over  should  perhaps 
be  given.     The  opinion  of  this  employe  is  :  "  On 
"  the   principle   of  the  scheme  there  is   unity 
"  between    ma'-ter  tuirl    man ;  harmony   among 
"  the  employes  :  utilising  economy  tliroughout 
"  the  firm.     The  results  have  been  very  grati- 
"  fying  during  the  four  years  the  scheme  has  been 
"  in  working.     Does  the  scheme  affect  wages  ? 
"  In  my  opinion,  yes.     The  wages  are  weekly, 
"  therefore   the  younger  and  journeymen   em- 
"  'ployds  find  it  very  hai-d  to  get  an  increase  in 
"  their  wages.     I  think  it  has  no  etfect  on  the 
"  elder  employes  who  have  readied  the  top  of 
"  the    Jadder."     Inasmuch    as    this    opinion    is 
almost    certain    to    produce    an  unduly   sinister 
effect,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  a  word  thereon. 
When  I  read  it  there  rose   up  before   my  mind 
the  figure  of  a  brisk  young  man  who  applied  for 
a  rise  a  few  months  ago,  and  who  ,:;eemed  to  be 
much  surprised  to  find  that  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  services  formed  by  his  fellow  work 
men  and  his  employer  was   not  as  yet  propor- 
tiooate  to  his  own  self-appraisement.     That  is, 
of    course,    only    my    guess.     Our    wage-book 
would,  I  think,  show  that  during  the  last  four 
years  of  profit-sharing  rises  have  been  as    fre- 
quent and  substantial  as  during  any  four  years 
of  the  firm's  history.     The  Trades  Union  inter- 
view above  quoted  gives,  I   think,  some  support 
to  this  statement.     I  must   C(mfe5S  that  one  is 
not  altogether   sorry  at  this   opinion  just   read 
because,  as  will  doubtlessly  be  inferred,  the  com- 
jilaining  voice   of   this   solit<'ry  individual,  one 
out  of  70,  favours  the  idea  that  th3  rest  of  the 
witnesses,  who  gave  satisfactory  opinions,  spuke 
also  without  fear  or  constraint.     On  the  general 
question  I  may  say  that  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  autho- 
rises me  to  give  the  result,  which  I    think  is 
embodied  in    his  valuable   book,  "Methods   of 
Industrial  Remuneration,"  of  a  careful  investi- 
gation which  he  made  a  year  or  two  ago.     He 
had  met  with  the  allegation  that  profit-sharing 
firms  underpaid  their  men   in  or.linary  wages, 
and  by  means  of  a  well-known  Trades  Union 
secretary   he   got    returns  from    Trades   Union 
sources  respecting  all  the   profit-sharing  firms 
then  known.     The  reports  gave  the  information 
that  in  every  case,  at  least  the  Trades  Union 
rate,  if  there  was  a  Trades  Union  rate,  was  being 
paid,  with  one  exception,  in  which  case  the  firm 
was  paying  a  bonus  of  26  per  cent,  upon  the 
ordinary  wagts. 

5956.  What   are    your    relations    with    the 
Trades   Union  in  reference  to  this  scheme  ?~ 
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Under  our  profit-sharing  arrangements  there  is 
no  desire  or  attempt  to  undermine  trades 
unionism.  Society  and  non -society  men  are 
treated  exactly  the  same.  The  rules  do  not 
contain  an  anti-strike  clause.  In  the  first 
draft  anyone  terminating  his  engagement  during 
the  year  lost  his  right  to  participation  for  the 
incomplete  j^ear,  but  three  years  ago,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Schloss, 
this  was  altered,  and  now,  even  if  a  strike 
occurred  and  the  strikers  worked  out  their 
usual  Jiotice,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  bi)nus,  proportionate  to  the  part  of  the 
year  actually  worked;  but  we  have  had  no 
whisper  of  a  strike. 

5957.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  your  men 
belong  to  a  Trades  Union  or  not  i — I  do  not 
know  what  proportion  do ;  I  know  that  some 
do.     We  do  not  ask  the  question. 

5958.  Do  you  consider  this  system  stimulates 
good  feeling  1 — We  think  that  a  decided  increase 
of  good  fellowship  amongst  the  employes  is 
discernible.  To  iUustrate  this  feeling  I  may 
perhaps  quote  this  little  incident.  The  year 
after  we  commenced  profit-sharing  one  of  our 
workmen  came  into  the  office  and  said  to  me : 
"  We  should  like  your  advice,  sir  ;  we  want  to 
''  know  how  we  can  best  arrange  to  send  so-and- 
"  so  (naming  a  fellow  employ^  who  was  on  the 
"  sick  list)  to  the  seaside."  I  said  I  was  glad 
to  hear  about  the  plan,  when  the  workman — 
a  clever,  hard-headed,  unsentimental  fellow  by 
the  way — Continued,  speaking  of  the  sick  man; 
"  As  you  know,  sir,  he  wasn't  over  civil  to  us 
"  when  he  was  here,  but  after  what  you  done 
"  for  ns  last  year,  we  think  that  now  we  ought 
•'  to  do  what  we  can  for  one  another."  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  this  incident  lingers 
in  my  mind  as  the  most  gratifying  occurrence 
in  my  whole  business  life. 

5959  Now  you  wish  to  speak  of  the  scheme 
from  the  e.nployer's  point  of  view  ;  first  as  to  its 
economical  gain  ? — I  should  first  say  that  the 
efi^  ct  has  not  been  steady  throughout.  When 
the  scheme  was  first  introduced  there  was  a 
spurt  and  nearly  everybody  showed  some 
extra  zest  in  their  duties.  Then  after  a  year 
or  two  there  was  a  slackening,  only  the  foreman 
and  some  others  of  the  more  intelligent  workers 
keeping  up  with  the  increased  zest.  But  lately, 
for  the  last  year  or  so,  there  has  been  a  steady 
pulling  up  all  round.  One  effect  is  that  there 
is  less  need  for  supervision ;  it  induces  a  system 
of  mutual  foremanship.  It  is  of  course  a  great 
lubricant ;  there  is  less  liability  to  friction 
between  individuals  and  departments.  Then, 
having  more  confidence  in  the  people  being 
attached  to  the  rirm  and  not  likely  to  start  on 
their  own  account  so  readily  or  to  go  to 
competitors'  establishments,  one  feels  free  to 
delegate  to  them  more  of  the  buying  and  other 
duties  which  saves  the  employer  time  and 
worry.  They  also  show  a  fertility  of  res  lurce 
in  overcoming  difficulties.  There  have  been 
distinct  economies  in  time  and  material,  as  I 
may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  show  in  a  few 
luiuutes.     There  has  been  devising  of  cheaper 
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methods  of  production ;  and  the  fact  of  such 
a  system  being  in  vogue  with  us  tends  to  secure 
and  retain  the  best  workers.  This  was  seen 
especially  two  or  three  years  ago  wlien  there 
Wfis  a  boom  in  the  cycle  trade,  and  everybody 
was  crying  out  for  boys  and  youths.  We 
suffered  but  we  did  not  suffer  so  greatly  as  other 
people  who  employed  this  class  of  labour. 

5960.  That  is  to  say,  you  suffered  from  the 
loss  of  your  boys? — ^Yes.  The  provident 
feature  provides  a  valuable  guarantee  against 
embezzlement.  In  the  case  of  some  firms  such 
a  feature  would  be  very  valuable^  in  respect  of 
the  cashier  or  traveller  who  may  have  large 
sums  of  money  in  his  hands.  The  last  feature 
I  would  mention  is  the  advantage  which  has 
come  to  us  through  the  introduction,  owing  to 
profit-sharing,  of  a  professional  audit,  though 
of  course  many  firms  which  are  not  profit- 
sharing  have  a  professional  audit.  We  thought 
that  our  book-keeping  before  was  very  well 
done,  but  my  conviction  now  is  that  all  employers 
who  have  not  a  professional  audit  are  losing 
money  thereby. 

5961.  The  scheme  makes  a  professional  and 


-Certainly, 
to  be  an  advan- 


imlopendent  audit  a  necessity 

5962.  Which  you  consider 
tage  ? — Yes. 

5963.  Although  you  could  have  it  without 
the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

5964.  Those  advantages  you  enumerate  ai-e 
economical.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  on  the 
moral  questions  ? — There  has  been  an  improved 
tone  amongst  the  workers.  Practically  we  have 
had  no  loss  of  time  owing  to  intemperance ;  I 
only  remember  one  case  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  case  wis  an  elderly  weak- 
minded  man,  who  has  now  come  back  as  a 
reformed  character.  One  interesting  accompani- 
ment of  the  system  has  been  the  cessation  of 
applications  to  me  for  recommendations  for  the 
charities  of  Coventry.  We  have,  as  no  doubt 
some  people  are  aware,  a  large  number  of 
charities ;  200  or  300  doles  of  4L  each,  are 
distributed  eveiy  year ;  and  as  I  know  one  or 
two  of  the  trustees,  I  could  easily  get  for  one  or 
two  men,  in  whom  I  might  be  interested,  one  of 
these  4L  doles.  Naturally  I  used  to  have  from 
year  to  year  applications  from  men  in  our  employ 
for  such  recomniendations,  which  were  satisfied. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  this  scheme,  with  the 
exception  of  one  new  comer,  I  have  had  no 
application  whatever  f.r  charity  recommenda- 
tions, which  seems  to  me  to  show  that  it  tends 
to  increase  manliness  and  independence  of 
character.  The  increase  in  the  sense  of  moral 
satisfaction  to  the  employer  is  considerable, 
though  under  the  existing  state  of  c  impetition 
a  geneial  present  state  of  complacency  is  not 
likel}'  to  be  leadily  attained  by  any  thoughtful 
person.  Personally,  however,  I  feel  wholly 
free  from  the  fears  which  seem  to  possess  the 
minds  of  many  employers — as  to  the  possible 
results  of  the  conti.iued  demands  of  labour — of 
some  impending  in  lustrial  Armageddon  which 
is  to  overwhelm  everybody.  Certainly  the 
pleasure    which   one    feels   on   the   day  of  tHe 
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bonus  announcement,  at  the  thought  of  the 
hundred  homes  which  are  brightened  with  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  some  addititional 
remuneration  upon  the  year's  work  is,  I  can 
assure  my  fellow  employers,  a  very  enviable 
feeling. 

5965.  What  qualification  do  you  wish  to  state 
to  these  economical  and  moral  gains  ? — There  is 
a  certain  increase  in  clerical  work,  though  not 
so  much  as  might  be  anticipated.  In  Mr. 
Rawson's  book  (in  the  appendix)  will  be  found  a 
short  statement  of  the  approximate  additional 
cost  of  this  clerical  work,  and  forms  for  the 
difterent  books  necessary.  In  our  case  it  has 
meant  a  slightly  lessened  income  to  the  firm. 

5966.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  additional  clerical  work  which  it  involves  ? 
Is  it  an  extra  clerk,  or  more  than  an  extra 
clerk  ? — In  a  business  employing  about  200 
persons,  I  reckon  that  the  extra  clerical  woik, 
neces.sitated  by  such  a  scheme  as  ours,  can  all  be 
done  by  the  cashier,  and  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  week's  work  per  annum.  In  the 
first  year  it  would  be  more,  perhaps  double  or 
treble  that  time. 

5967.  Up  to  200  workmen  I  think  you  said? 
— 200  workmen. 

5968.  Any  addition  to  that  would  perhaps 
involve  an  actual  increase  in  the  clerical  staff? 
— I  have  said  that  it  means  an  addition  of  one 
week's  work.  With  double  that  number,  I  should 
think  prubably  the  cashier,  by  putting  in  a 
little  overtime,  for  which  of  course  remuneration 
could  be  arranged,  would  do  it  in  two  weeks. 

5969.  Then  the  income  of  the  firm  is  some- 
what reduced  ? — Somewhat,  but  I  do  not  think 
this  is  ail  essential  accompaniment  of  a  successful 
profit-sharing  scheme.  It  all  depends  of  course 
where  you  draw  the  reserved  limit — where  you 
draw  the  line  of  reserve.  Another  qualification 
— though  these  facts  are  not  due  to  profit- 
sharing,  they  are  only  things  that  one  would 
wish  to  see  absent  under  profit-sharing — is  that 
some  annoying  mistakes  and  carelessness  still 
subsist,  but  one  has  the  satisfaction- — a  grim 
sort  of  satisfaction — of  feeling  that  the  person 
who  makes  the  mistakes  suffer  for  it. 

5970.  In  your  proof  you  mention  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  yearly  balance.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — When  it  is  possible,  I  think 
that  a  half-yearly  balance  is  perhaps  better, 
because  12  months  is  a  long  sight  for  the  aver- 
age employd,  and  the  more  quickly  you  can 
bring  tiie  reward  before  hiin  the  better ;  though 
of  Course,  when  you  have  to  show  him  the  12 
months'  result  it  is  larger  and  perhaps  more 
impressive. 

5971.  Are  there  any  other  particulars  of  your 
experience  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I  may 
say  that  from  the  commencement  of  this  system 
I  have  made  jottings  in  my  note-book  of  in- 
cidents, wiiether  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory, 
more  or  less  associated  with  this  new  regime. 
These  incidents'  have  not  been  searched  for 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  &iij  of  our  employee 
kn,.w  of_my  practice,  and  we  have  striven  to 
avci  I  giving  nny  theatricality  1 1  our  experience 
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I  may  first  read  two  or  three  jottings  of  an  un- 
satisfactory sort.  "  Economical.  December  1888. 
"  Apprentice  wasting  time.  January  1880.  One 
"  department,  female  workers,  bad  iwork. 
"  October  20.  Two  machines,  bad  work."  I  omit 
the  rest  to  save  time.  "  A.s  regards  morale. 
"  January  1889.  Youth  discontented  and  left. 
"  November  1889.  Youths  quarrelling.  October 
"  1890.  Two  overseers  at  loggerheads.  Novem- 
"  ber  1892,  Foreman — friction  with  other  de- 
"  partments." 

5972.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
incidental  to  your  system  ? — I  mention  them  to 
show  that  the  system  is  not  a  panacea  ;  it  does 
not  bring  about  any  magic  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people.     Some  of  the  other  incidents,  if  I 
may  read  two  or  three,  are  distinctly  due  to  the 
profit-sharing.     "  Economical.     November  1888. 
"  Two  rooms ;  gas  turned  down  spontaneously 
"  during  tea  time.     November  1888.     Journey- 
"  men  suggesting  an  improvement  in  design  of 
"  machine.     July  1889.     Journeymen  making  a 
"  machine    self-dehvering.      September     1889. 
"  General  saving  in  gas  bill  for  a  year,  a  larger 
"  trade    having     been    done.      January     1891. 
"  Foreman  to  girl  who  had  spoiled  some  work, 
"  'That  is  so  much  out  of  your  bonus.'    Novem- 
"  ber    1892.    Foreman    during    press    of  work 
"  saying  '  We  will  do  without  overtime  some- 
"  '  how.'     November  1892.     Ofiice  staS"  saving 
■'  stamps  by  collating  letters  of     two    depart- 
"  ments."    As  regards  morale  :  "  September  1889. 
"  One   department   started   a    trade    magazine 
"  club.     January  1891.     Journeyman's  words  to 
"  witness    on    leaving    to     take     an    overseer's 
"   position  elsewhere,  '  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  always 
"  '  get   treated  as   well  as   I  have  been  here.' 
"  February  1891.     Journeyman    refusing    offer 
"  of   situation    elsewhere   at  4s.  rise.     OctuVr 
"  1892.    Clerk  on  leaving  to  start  a  small  similar 
"  business,  '  One  thing  I  am  resolved  upon,  sir, 
"  '  I  will  do  nothing  to  injure  your   trade.'  "     It 
may  be  noticed  that  with  respect  to  this,  some 
of  the  satisfactory   incidents  are  clearly  due  to 
profit-sharing,  and  as  regards   the  faults,  when 
they  are  not  due  to  personal  feeling  amongst  the 
people,  they  lie  with  the  younger  ar.d  unintelli- 
gent members  of  the  staff". 

5973.  I  believe  that  is  all  you  desire  to  state 
about  your  own  firm.  Have  you  given  some 
attention  to  the  question  of  profit-sharm;; 
generally  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
evidence  respecting  these  other  firms — though  I 
was  not  anxious  to  do  so.     I  am  very  glad  to  do 

so. 

5974.  What  have  you  got  to  say  as  to  the 
term  of  "  profit-sharing  "?— It  is  important  I 
think  to  confine  the  term  to  those  cases  where 
there  'is  in  the  words  of  the  Paris  Congress  on 
profit-sharing  1889,  "A  voluntary  agreement 
"  under  which  the  emfloyi  receives  a  share, 
"  fixed  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  a  business." 
There  are  numerous  cases,  which  I  should  call 
"  bonus-giving  "  cases,  where  a  bonus,  sometimes 
a  generous  one,  is  given,  but  on  a  basis  which  is 
not  previously  fixed.  It  can  be  more,  or  it  can 
be  less,  just  as  the  employer  at  the  time  being  may 
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will.  The  essential  feature  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  amount  should  be  such  as  may  be 
determine  1,  or  capable  of  being  determined,  in 
some  manner  absolutely  independent  of  the 
volition  of  the  employer. 

Mr.  Bale. 

5975.  But  obviously  it  would  be  dependent  on 
profit  ? — Certainly. 

5976.  Not  on  output  in  a  measure  ? — 
Certainly  not.  The  matter  is  treated  more  fully 
in  Mr.  Schloss's  book. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5977.  Could  you  hand  in  any  list  of  the  fivins 
wliich,  to   3'our  knowledge  come  strictly  under 
the  term  ot   profit-sharing  ? — I   have  here   a  list 
which  has  been   prepared  by  Mr.   Schloss  and 
myself    containing    the    present    known  pi'ofit- 
sharing    firms.     With    regard     to    the    system 
perhaps  I  may  first  say  that  it   is  important   to 
recognise  that  there  are  different  sorts  of  partici- 
pation,  and    the    reason    for   this   will    be   seen 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  so-called    failures 
of  profit-sharing.       Mr.    Schloss    divides    them 
into  five   classes.     I  have  ventured  to  add  two 
others,  and   I  will  enumerate  them  in   a  certain 
order.     I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  define 
them,  but  I  just  mention  them.  now.     They  are, 
.surrender   participation,  stimulus  participation, 
n^n-prastical    participation,    deferred    participa- 
tion, bribe  participation,  minus  participation,  and 
stockbroking  participation.    The  two  first  classes 
are  leally  the   two  which  are,  I  think,  from  any 
point  of  ^■iew  unexceptionable,  that  i.s,  to  wMch 
exception  cannot  be   taken  from  any  reasonable 
point  of  view — they  are  the   surrender   partici- 
pation and  the  stimulus  participation. 

5978.  I  da  not  quite  understand  what  you 
moan  by  surrender  participation  ? — That  would 
describe  the  participation  adopted  by  a  firm 
which  surrendered  out  of  its  present  profits  such 
a  sum  as  could  not  easily,  or  within  reason,  be 
expected  to  be  made  up  by  the  increased  zeal  of 
the  workers  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  firm's  present  profits  aie  surrendered. 

5979.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  stimulus  par- 
ticipation ? — That  is  when  a  firm  introduces  the 
system,  and  perhaps  makes  a  certain  concession 
which  it  may  fairly  be  expected  will  be  made 
up  to  them  by  the  increased  zeal  of  the  workers. 

5980.  Or  perhaps  makes  no  concession  at  all  ? 
— Perhaps  not. 

5981.  That  is  a  participation  in  anything 
additional  to  the  existing  profits  ? — Yes. 

5982.  That  would  come  under  your  heading 
stimulus  participation  ? — Yes. 

5983.  There  were  other  headings  I  think  you 
had — bribe  participation  was  one  ? — That  is  a 
term  which  is  applied  in  Mr.  Schloss's  book, 
and  I  think  he  would  apply  it  to  the  case  where 
the  participation  was  introduced  with  the  idea 
of  detaching  workmen  from  their  Trades  Union. 
Personally  I  may  say  I  should  \  refer  a  less 
strong  term. 

5984.  What  is  the  meaning  of  deferred  partici- 
pation ? — Deferred  participation  would  describe 
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a  case  where  a  tirm  or  an  insurance  coiupany 
wished  to  prevent  or  to  guard  against  its 
servants  leaving  its  employ  to  join  rival  con- 
cerns or  to  start  an  opposition  business.  Tbey 
would  then,  as  they  have  done  in  Paris,  have  an 
amount  year  by  year  allotted  tu  the  employe 
which  cm  only  be  drawn  by  him  it'  he  remr.ins 
with  that  particular  company  until  lie  is,  say, 
60  years  old. 

5985.  And  minus  participation,  wiiat  does 
that  mean  ? — That  would  describe  a  case  where 
a  firm  does  nut  j)ay  full  ordinary  wages,  and 
reckons  that  the  bonus  will  make  up  to  the 
employe  what  he  is  paid  short  in  ordinaiy 
wages. 

5986.  I  think  the  other  heading  was  stock- 
broking  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  driven  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  profit-sharing 
feature  has  been  introduced  with  the  idea  of 
rigging  the  market.  For  instance,  a  firiri  is 
converting  its  business,  and  perhnps  watering 
its  stock  very  considerably,  and  advertises,  or 
lets  it  be  known,  that  all  the  profits  above 
10  per  cent,  are  going  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  workers.  One  case  I  know  of  in  which  the 
profits  never  reached  5  per  cent. — I  think  it  has 
collapsed  since. 

5987.  That  category  might  be  described  as 
advertising  ? — I  think  that  perhaps  would  b "  a 
better  term. 

5988.  That  is  the  idea,  is  it  ? — That  is  the  idea. 

5989.  You  were  going  to  give  some  figures 
showing  the  progress  of  the  movement  ? — This 
list  shows  that  up  to  and  including  1888,  there 
were  28  cases;  during  the  year  1889,  9  c  ises  ; 
in  1890,  22  cases;  in  1891,  11  cases;  and  in 
1892,  7  cases.  The  present  total  consists  of 
77  firms,  with  over  16,000  employes,  of  which 
four  are  colonial,  including  the  scheme  in- 
augurated on  a  generous  sca^  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Walker  of  Ceylon  and  Glasgow,  which 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  native  as 
well  as  the  European  workers  are  to  benefit 
{handing  in  list  of  profit-sharing  firms ;  see 
Appendix  CII.) 

5990.  Does  this  list  contain  any  particulars 
which  show  the  size  and  magnitude  of  each 
business  ? — The  nutr,ber  of  employes  is  given 
against  each  firm,  and  that  gives  a  very  fair 
indication. 

5991.  Could  you  state  which  are  the  largest 
firms  in  which  it  has  been  tried  ? — The  trades  ? 

5992.  The  largest  business. s  in  which  this 
experiment  has  been  tried.  Looking  over  the 
bst  I  think  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany appears  to  be  the  largest  business  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Then  there  ure  Cassell  &  Co., 
the  printers;  Clarke,  NichoUs,  and  Coombs, 
the  confectionery  manufacturers  ;  Hazell,  Wat- 
son, &  Co.,  printers :  and  Wills,  the  tobacco 
manufacturers.  I  rnay  say  that  profit-sharing 
is  being  worked  at  the  present  time  successfully 
in  the  following  amongst  other  trades  :  woollen 
manufacture,  printing,  fcc,  confectionery  manu- 
facture, oil-cake  manufacture,  manufacturing 
chemists,  gas  fitters,  gas  manufacture,  giocers, 
packers,  &c. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

5993.  Is  the  principle  adapted  more  readily 
to  certain  trades  than  to  others  ;  in  this  list 
printers  to  be  rather  numerous  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  specially  adaptable  to  the  printing 
trade,  specially  useful  in  the  printing  trade. 

5994.  Can  you  explain  that  at  all  ? — There  is, 
for  one  thing,  very  little  piece-work.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  the  chief  reason. 

5995.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  principle  capable 
of  adaptation  to  most  industries  ? — Yes. 

5996.  It  implies,  I  suppose,  a  certain  amount 
of  continuity  of  employment  ? — That  is  a  desir- 
able point  in  connexion  with  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Leclaire  of  Paris,  "  the  father  of  profit- 
sharing,"  I  may  say  that  in  his  business,  even  if 
a  man  only  works  ons  day,  he  gets  his  bonus 
credited  to  him  for  that  one  day's  work.  I  do 
not  recommend  that :  I  think  that  there  should 
be,  siy,  a  few  months'  service  necessary  to  save 
clerical  work. 

5997.  Do  you  believe  this  list  that  you  have 
bunded  in  to    be  a  com|)]ete  list?— ]No;  some 
new  cases  I   know  of  which  are   pi'ofit-sharing, 
and  in  those  cases  the  firms  do  not  wish  their 
names  at  present  to  be  mentioned.     When,  in 
1888, 1  was  ini^uiring  into  the  subject  I  could 
only  hear  of  four  cases,  though    1  went  to  the 
best  quarters  I  could,  and  none  of  those  were 
suitable  for  the  lines  on  which  we  wished  to 
work.     After  reading  a  Paper  in  London,  which 
I  was  pressed  into  doing  the  next  year,  I  got  to 
know,  through    that  perhaps,  of  a  number   of 
others,   and   Mr.  Schloss    has   got   to  know   of 
others  still.     Firms  are  naturally  a  little  back- 
ward in  wishing  (heir  names  to  be  published  in 
connexion  with  this,   because  it  gives  the  im- 
pression perhaps  that  they  are  doing  a  little 
more  than  other  people,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
appear  to  be  oflfering  advantages  when  they  are 
not  certain  that  those  advantages  will  accrue. 
I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in 
Great   Britain    more   cases    of  genuine    profit- 
sharing  than  there   are   in  any  other  country. 
As  regards  the  cases  that  have  been  discontinued 
it    is   perhaps    desirable   to   say    a   word.      In 
Mr.  Schloss's  book  there  are  15  cases  alluded  to, 
1  believe ;  one  of  those  has  since  started  again, 
and  is  promising  well,  as  I  ha\e  already  men- 
tioned.    Now  I  would  draw  attention  to   the 
clas-iticatiou,  because  profit-sharing  is  discounted 
in    popular  estimation,  owing,  I  think,    to  the 
want   of  observing   this   point.     Out   of   these 
15  that  are  reportel  as  discontinued — sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "  failures  "  of  profit-sharing— one 
has  started  again,  as  I  have  said ;  three  belonged 
to  the  non-practical  class,  that  is  to  say,  busi- 
nesses started  by  people  who  are  not  conver.<ant 
with  their  business  ;  three   belonged  to  what  is 
called,  in  the  book  referred  to,  the  bribe  class  ; 
and  two  to  the  stockbroking  or  advertising  class. 
This  leaves  six  cases,  presumably  of  a  good  class ; 
and  of  those  six,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
enabled  me  to  judge,  it  turns  out  that  profit- 
sharing  was  only  tried  for  about  two  years  on  an 
average.      I  would  submit   that  that   does  not 
give  the  system  a  fair  chance.     Considering  that 
for  a  century  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
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of  disunion  and  suspicion  between  employer  and 
employed,  two  or  three  years  are  quite  insuffi- 
cient, I  think,  to  dispel  that  suspicion.  I  con- 
clude that  it  has  not  failed  so  far :  and  I  am 
rather  surprised  to  find  what  a  strong  basis  there 
is  for  the  assertion.  I  do  not  know  of  a  failure 
where  the  system  has  had  a  fair  chance  given  to  it. 

5998.  Have  you  anything  to  state  as  to  the 
various  methods  of  profit-sharing? — The  two 
chief  methods  are  those  which  I  have  advocated 
already  as  the  reserved  limit  basis 

5999.  Tliat  is  your  own  ? — That  is  our  own — 
and  tlie  i  er-centage  basis.  To  illustrate  it  by 
example,  the  firm  with  profits  of  l,000i.  offers  to 
divide  with  its  employes  all  made  above  900/., 
say,  that  is  the  reserved  limit ;  but  it  may  offer 
to  its  employes  to  give  the  employes  15  per  cent, 
or  10  per  cent.  or74  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits ; 
that  is  to  say,  10  pei-  cent,  of  course  on  1,000?. 
would  be  1001. ;  if  l,100i.  are  made  the  people 
would  get  110?.,  and  so  on.  The  latter  plan  is  tlie 
better,  and  the  more  applicable,  for  cases  where 
the  profits  vary  very  much — go  up  and  down, 
Here  is  a  list  of  publications  on  profit-sharing. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  interesting 
to  put  in  tlie  Appendix.  I  hand  it  in  (see 
Appendix  CHI.) 

6000.  Have  you  referred  to  most  of  them 
already  ? — The  principal  ones,  yes ;  excepting 
peril; I ps  Mr.  Oilman's,  which  is  the  largest  book 
on  the  subject,  Before  going  on  I  may  say  that 
valuable  statistics  as  to  the  increase  of  remunera- 
tion under  profit-sharing  as  hitherto  worked  are 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Schlos,s's  book. 

6001.  You  wish  to  state  something  on  the 
subject  of  the  relation  of  profit-sharing  to  trades 
unionism  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  how  advocates  of 
profit-sharing  can  claim  that  their  system  is  an 
effective  substitute  for  trades  unionism.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  that  men  should 
have  the  educating  effect  of  practical  sympathy 
with  their  fellow  workmen,  I  do  not  see  how, 
under  the  stress  of  existing  competition,  profit- 
sharing  can  permanently  provide  an  effective" 
guarantee  of  an  adequate  minimum  wage. 

6002.  As  to  those  cases  where  the  scheme 
contains  an  anti-strike  clause  ? — I  am  glad  to 
say  that  those  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  It  is 
conceivable  of  course  that  there  might  be  certain 
conditions  which  in  a  certain  trade  would,  for 

•the  time  being,  warrant  such  an  inclusion;  but 
generally  speaking  if  workmen  are  connected 
with  a  reasonable  union,  such  as  generally 
speaking  I  consider  our  own  Union,  the  Typo- 
graphical Association,  I  could  not  recommend 
them  to  barter  their  right  of  free  combination 
and  of  free  action  for  the  average  system  of 
profit-sharing.  Such  action  seems  to  me  too 
much  akin  to  selling  their  haTdly-earned  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6003.  Would  you  make  it  clear  what  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-strike  clause  would  be — 
that  ill  the  event  of  a  strike  the  workmen  would 
forfeit  what  ? — Would  forfeit  certainly  the  in- 
complete year  of  his  bonus,  and  in  some  cases 
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would  forfeit  the  provident  fund,  or  some  other 
fund  held  by  the  firm. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6004.  Are  there  any  cases  which  provide  for 
Trades  Union  membership  ? — A  large  number  of 
the  recent  schemes  explicitly  provide  for  this — 
they  have  a  clause  to  this  effect :  "  profit-sharers 
"  will  be  free  to  become  or  remain  members  of  any 
"  trade  or  friendly  society."  One  employer,  Mr. 
]"<.  Martin,  of  West  Hartlepool,  gives  still  stronger 
evidence  that  all  profit-sharing  employers  are 
not  hostile  to  trades  unionism  by  providing  that 
"  profit-sharers  must  be  members  of  their  trade 
society."  Personally  I  think  that  there  should  . 
be  freedom  to  belong  to,  or  to  remain  outside, 
the  Union. 

6005.  And  there  is  no  es-ential  antagonism 
between  them  ? — As  would  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
essential  antagonism  between  the  two  systems. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  desirable  supplements 
of  one  another;  in  fact  in  ideal  forms  they 
might  be  held  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"Twins — a  si'-ter  and  a  brother;  Each  the 
"  dearer  for  the  other." 

6006.  I  think  you  mentioned  the  Union  in 
your  own  industry — the  Typographical  Associa- 
tion, is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6007.  Do  you  know  what  view  they  take  of 
the  scheme  ? — The  members  of  that  Association 
who  are  our  employes  must  approve  of  the 
scheme  because  all  their  answers  would  be 
included  in  those  opinions  that  are  handed  in, 
and  all  those  opinions  are  favourable. 

6008.  Then  have  you  ever  had  any  coramuni- 
catiou  with  the  officials  of  the  Union  on  the 
subject  ? — No. 

6009.  What  observation  liave  you  to  make  on 
high  wages  brought  about  by  trades  unionism 
as  compared  with  the  increased  remuneration 
under  your  system  ? — In  some  trades  it  has  been 
clear  that  the  obtained  rise  in  wages  is  followed 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  coal  trade  is  an  obvious  example. 
In  many  manufactories  no  doubt  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  many  trades  is  only 
temporary,  as  labour  under  high  wages  tends  to 
become  mere  effective  and  tends  to  the  intro- 
duction of  imrtroved  machinery.  But  unfor- 
tunately there  are  examples  of  the  contrary 
result.  I  can  speak  naturally  best  of  things 
that  have  come  under  iny  own  observation,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  building  trade  in  Coventry, 
it  is  evident,  I  think  to  any  observer  that  the 
men  who  are  now  getting  higher  wages  consider- 
ably than  they  used  to  get  are  doing  less  work. 

6010.  In  the  building  trade  ? — In  the  building 
trade.  This  is  in  support  of  my  argument  that 
the  profit-sharing  may  have  certain  advantages 
which  trades  unionism  has  not.  In  the  building 
trade  wages  have  been  forced  up  by  trade 
unionism,  and  in  that  trade  less  work  is  actually 
done  than  used  to  be  done  at  the  lower  rate  of 
wages — less  work  per  day  I  mean.  I  have  here 
a  communication  from  a  builder  of  repute  in 
Coventry  which  is  to  the  following  effect— I  had 
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put  this  matter  to  him  : — "  You  will  be  well 
"  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  fully  one- 
"  third  less  work  is  done  in  the  same  number  of 
"  hours  now  than  was  done  a  few  years  ago.  I 
"  am  of  opinion  that  the  men  have  so  long  been 
"  encouraged  by  trades  unions  to  do  less,  that 
"  they  cannot  now  perform  the  same  amount  of 
"  work  as  they  formerly  could."  In  acknow- 
ledging the  letter,  I  said  that  I  was  anxious  to 
understate  facts,  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  I 
tnok  bis  statement  to  be  that  a  bricklayer  who 
built  three  yards  of  brick-work  in  a  given  time 
then,  would  now  only  build  two  yards  in  the 
same  time ;  but  I  put  it  to  him  whether  we  had 
not  better  correct  the  proportion  to  this — that  a 
man  used  to  build  four  yards,  and  that  now  he 
builds  three  yards,  but  my  informant  objected 
to  the  alteration ;  and  maintained  the  fact  that 
one-third  less  work  is  done  for  an  increased 
wage  than  used  to  be  done  without  over  exertion 
for  the  lower  wage. 

6011.  What  do  you  infer  from  that — that  the 
jjublic  suifers  by  the  high  wages  produced  by 
trades  union  action  ? — In  this  particular  case. 
Of  course  as  I  have  already  said,  sometimes  the 
higher  wages  lead  to  greater  efficiency  of  the 
labourer,  and  more  iriachinery,  but  here  the 
wages  have  gone  up,  I  suppose,  about  15  to  20  per 
cent,  in  the  last  25  years,  and  the  amount  of  work 
has  apparently  gone  down  2.5  or  more  per  cent. 

6012.  And  that  disadvantage  would  not  in 
your  opinion  attend  an  improvement  in  the 
wages  of  the  men  brought  about  under  your 
system  —the  quantity  of  work  would  not  be 
reduced  ? — In  our  '  own  case — I  am  afraid  my 
evidiJnce  will  appear  egotistical,  but  I  can  only 
speak  to  the  facts  I  know 

6013.  Give  us  your  own  case  ? — In  our  own 
case  the  cost  of  production  and  the  prices 
charged  to  the  public  for  our  goods  have  been 
lowered  during  recent  years,  while  the  re- 
muneration to  the  workers  has  increased.  I  am 
sure  the  workers  are  all  the  happier  for  doing 
their  level  best  while  they  are  at  work.  There 
is  no  experience  so  miserable,  I  think,  as  that  of 
the  "  shackler."  The  builder's  statement  that  I 
have  given  of  course  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
ex  parte  one,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  I  should 
like  to  supplement  it  by  a  reference  to  the 
excellent  article  which  the  "Daily  Chronicle" 
had  when  the  Royal  Commission  commenced  its 
labours,  in  which  support  is  given  to  my 
argument.  The  editor  welcomed  the  institution 
of  the  Commission  on  this  ground  :  "  We  hope 
"  it  will  at  least  attempt  to  guide  the  aims  of 
"  Labour  into  the  proper  direction.  Just  now 
"  Labour  has  but  one  object,  to  do  as  little  work 
"  as  possible,  and  to  get  as  much  money  for  it  as 
"  it  can."  (Feb.  25,1891.)  Now  that  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  paper  v/hich  is  distinctly  sympathetic 
with  labour.  To  show  how  suicidal  this  action 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers,  I  may 
just  mention  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  saying 
to  one  of  our  men  about  some  little  matter, 
'•  You  had  better  send  round  for  a  bricklayer  to 
"  attend  to  it. "  to  which  our  man  replied, 
""Worft   ySu  let  uA'  try^and  do  it  some  other 
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"  way,  sir  ?  If  we  get  these  chaps  on  the  place, 
"  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  they  will  be 
"  here."  Other  building  operations  we  have 
postponed  owing  to  this  state  of  things.  That 
job  was  actually  done  in  some  other  way. 
Until  this  sort  o£  tendency  is  checked  and 
reversed,  I  despair  of  many  right-minded  em- 
ployers adopting  the  attitude  that  is  desirable 
towards  trades  unions.  The  way  in  which  that 
sort  of  thing  recoils  upon  the  workers'  own 
heads  is  shovsm  clearly  in  Coventry,  in  respect 
to  house  accommodation.  Our  medical  officer  of 
health  tells  us  that  we  have  about  3,000  houses 
which  have  not  all  the  proper  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  some  of  us  are  seeing  what  can  be 
done  to  provide  increased  and  improved  accom- 
modation for  the  artisans.  But  a  serious  obstacle 
to  doing  this  (and  of  course  to  providing  of 
decent  homes  for  some  of  these  very  brick- 
layers) lies  in  the  independent  and  careless 
attitude  of  many  of  the  building  artisans. 

6014.  You  have  a  note  upon  another  branch 
of  the  Coventry  trade,  the  Coventry  cycle  trade ; 
what  do  you  wish  to  say  upon  that  ? — I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  point  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment. Whatever  advantage  is  secured  by  trades 
unionism  is,  generally  speaking,  paid  out  to  the 
elfiployds  weekly.  On  this  point  we  have  had 
serious  examples  of  the  drawback  of  such  pay- 
ments in  Coventry.  12  or  15  years  ago 
all  good  watchmakers  were  earning  very  high 
wages ;  two  years  ago  the  cycle  makers  were 
getting  veiy  high  wages.  In  each  case  some 
few  of  the  artisans  took  care  of  their  money, 
and  now  are  to  a  large  extent  independent  of 
bad  times.  But  I  fear  that  to  the  great  ma- 
joiity  of  both  classes  the  abnormal  weekly 
receipts  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  put  the 
matter  in  a  striking  form,  my  conviction  is  that 
a  great  many  of  those  would  have  been  better 
off  lo-day  if,  during  the  good  time,  their  em- 
ployers had  paid  41.  or  51.  a  year  to  some 
provident  fund  on  their  behalf,  than  they  are 
for  the  additional,  say  20s.  a  week,  which  they 
actually  received. 

6<tl5.  What  do  you  state  on  the  subject  of 
profit-sharing  as  compared  with  co-operative 
production  ? — To  begin  with,  profit-sharing  has 
the  advantage  of  appealing  to  the  parties  who 
at  the  present  time  are  in  possession  of  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  that  is  the  middle- 
class  employer,  or  company.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  retaining  the  services  of  the 
trained  middle-class  entrepreneur.  A  peculiar 
quality  of  service  should  naturally  belong  to 
that  class.  I  was  speaking  about  this  matter  to 
the  manager  of  a  co-operative  society  recently, 
and  he  frankly  spoke  to  this  effect,  "  Woiking 
"  men  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  one 
"  another ;  in  some  cases  they  seem  all  to  want  to 
"  be  captains.  Generally  speaking  profit-sharing 
"  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  over  the  time  from 
"  the  present  unsocial  arrangements  to  some- 
"  thing  more  advanced." 

6016.  Now,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the 
value  of  the  partner's  work  ? — The  only  illustra- 
tion that  'occurs  to  me  is  my  conviction,  which  I 
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think  would  be  supported  by  the  mass  of  our 
workpeople,  that  thei  sum  of  the  value  to  the 
concern  of  niy  active  partner's  work  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  eynployd  in  the  concern. 

6017.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  observation;  Do  you 
mean  the  value  of  tlie  work  performed  by  a 
partner  in  an  industrial  concern  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  paid  manager  ? — It  depends  on  the 
partner. 

6018.  It  is  likely  to  be  ? — In  some  cases,  and 
I  illustrate  it  by  the  only  fact  which  I  can  speak 
definitely  about. 

6019.  Then  as  to  the  social  influence  of  the 
employer  ? — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  add  to  my 
remarks  about  the  jealousy  which  sometimes  i? 
seen  between  working  men,  I  would  say  in  our 
own  case  for  instance,  though  there  is  sympathy 
when  there  is  a  case  of  need,  between  almost 
everyohe,  yet  when  it  is  a  case  of  inter- working, 
who  shall  do  this,  and  who  shall  dp  that,  there 
is  very  often  friction.  Although  our  men  have 
had  the  training  of  several  years'  community  of 
interest  under  profit-sharing,  I  am  sorry  to 
feel  convinced  that,  if  the  middle-class  element 
were  withdrawn,  the  business  would  go  to  pieces 
in  a  few  months.  Another  illustration  I  heard 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  Labour  Association,  from  the 
then  secretary.  That  is  an  Association  which 
was  formed  to  promote  independent  productive 
societies  among  working-men.  He  was  telling 
me  that  some  slaters  came  to  him  wanting  to 
start  a  productive  society,  and  asked  that  one 
of  the  provisions  should  be  that  no  member 
should  liold  more  than  51.  capital;  on  the 
secretary  expressing  surprise  at  such  a  curious 
demand  the  men  replied,  "  If  one  of  the  fellows 
"  gets  a  lot  of  money  in  the  thing  he  would 
"  want  to  order  us  about ;  we  would  sooner  have 
"  a  regular  guv'nor  than  one  of  them  bossing 
"  us."  As  regards  the  social  influence  of  the 
employer,  I  think  that  that  is  worth  conserving. 
The  mixing  of  classes  in  businesses  as  in  other 
institutions  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  especially 
when  the  ladies  connected  with  a  firm  show 
kindness  in  a  proper  spirit.  I  think  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "  traditions  of  civility "  is  very 
humanising  and  valuable. 

6020.-,  What  distinction  is  it  that  you  draw 
between  profit-sharing  and  gain-sharing  ? — Gain- 
sharing  is  a  comparatively  new  development  of 
.  labour  remuneration.  The  advantages  of  gain- 
sharing  are  that  it  brings  the  extra  reward  more 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  actual  effort  of  the 
individual,  and  that  this  rreward  is  unaffected  by 
bad  debts  or  bad  purchases  on  the  part  of  the 
firm,  for  which  the  workers  are  not  responsible. 

602i:  What  i?  the  distinction  between  the 
two  systems  ? — ^I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  the 
system  of  gain-sharing  myself,  but  niy  im- 
pression is,  that  say  a  certain  amount  of  work 
has  to  be  done  in  building  a  ship,  the  emp'oyer  in 
his  estimate  for  that  ship  puts  it  down  so  much 
money ;  and  then  he  says  to  his  people,  or  through 
an  accountant,  it  is  arranged,  "  if  that  part  of  the 
"  ship  is  made  for  less  money  than  we  have 
"  reckoned  in  our  estimate  you  shall  have  half  of 
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"  the  sa,ving  pro  rata  according  to  wages."  The 
drawbaicks  are  that  the  rewards  are  paid  out,  as 
the  thing  is  at  present  practised,  at  short 
intervals  :  that  it  necessitates  a  great  amount  of 
clerical  work,  though  of  course  that,  in  some  cases, 
may  be  a  gain  in  giving  precision  in  costing ; 
it  opens  the  possibility  for  frequent  disputes  as 
to  the  basis  of  participation  :  and  it  sectionalises 
the  workers  into  departments  and  otherwise, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be  effective  as  a 
lubricant,  which  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  profit-sharing. 

6022.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  further 
possible  developments  of  your  system  ? — It  is 
possible  that  a  limited  liability  company  might 
afford  some  advantages.  It  would  enable  the 
allotment  of  shares  to  workmen  to  be  provided 
in  an  easy  manner.  Personally  I  do  not  think 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  industrial  partner- 
ship on  the  bold  lines  of  Mr.  George  Thomson's 
experiment.  The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
do  not  seem  to  be  proportionate  with  the 
hampering  of  the  management  which  it  entails. 
In  considering  the  extent  to  which,  at  a  given 
time,  one  should  go  in  this  direction,  I  think  a 
warning  may  be  taken  from  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark. 

6023.  Do  you  wish  to  state  the  estimate 
whicli  you  yourself  have  formed  of  a  profit- 
sharing  system  ? — My  view  is  that  it  is  a  safe 
expedient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  new 
social  spirit  which  is  fortunately  growing.  As 
compared  with  schemes  for  municipalising 
labour  and  so  on,  it  is  modest  and  common- 
place, but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  immedi- 
ately practicable,  and  it  does  not  supersede  that 
individualism  which  has  no  doubt  been  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  inventive- 
ness, while  it  adds  the  much-needed  socialising 
influence.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  is  that  it 
brings  additional  wealth  to  those  who  are  very 
much  in  need  of  additional  wealth,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  pi-epares  them  to  deal  with  it 
properly. 

6024.  But  you  do  not  look  on  profit-sharing 
as  an  end  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to 
regard  it  as  the  best  known  means  for  elevating 
the  lot  of  the  worker.^.  If  some  better  plan 
turns  up,  1  should  be  very  glad  to  consider  it.  I 
may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  quote  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  from  a  valued  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Browett,  who  had  heard  of  my 
having  been  called  to  give  evidence : — '■  The 
"  object  to  be  looked  at,"  he  writes, "  is  a  change 
"  from  hostility  to  sympathy,  in  the  relations 
"  between  capital  and  labour,  and  the  principle 
"  of  profit-sharing  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  only 
"  hope  of  change.  We  are  as  much  at  war  as 
"  ever  we  were  in  our  Civil  Wars,  the  loss  and 
"  suffering  are  as  great,  and  the  prosjjcct  full  of 
"  evil.  The  policy  you  advocate  and  practise 
"  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  and  I  think 
"  it  is  ;  if  not,  why  then  the  Deluge  1 " 

6025.  Is  there  any  view  you  wish  to  ]  ut 
before  the  Commission  on  the  labour  question 
irrespective  of  the  profit-sharing  system  ?  Are 
there  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — A.8 
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regards  the  workmen,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  moment  is  tlie 
study  of  economics.  Many  working  men  have 
the  idea  that  the  limitation  of  production  is  in 
itself  a  good  thing  and  tends  to  create  employ- 
ment. By  this  reasoning  even  laziness  is  made  to 
weai-  a  philanthropic  guise.  Not  to  refer  to  the 
most  eminent  authority  on  modern  economics,  I 
may  say  that  Professor  Symes  shows  up  this 
fallacy  in  his  little  book  on  "  Political  Economy," 
whic]j  is  well  suited  for  popular  study.  Mr. 
Schloss,  whose  general  sympathy  with  the 
trades  union  movement  for  increasing  the  wages 
of  workers  is  well  known,  discusses  the  matter 
under  the  heading  of  "  The  Theory  of  the  Lump 
of  Labour,"  in  his  book  on  "  Industrial  Remu- 
neration." And  I  cannot  see  how  any  intelligent 
artisan  can  read  his  argument  without  agreeing 
with  his  conclusion,  that,  if  it  is  desiied  to 
increase  the  remuneration  of  the  working  classes, 
it  is  foolish  to  lessen  the  fund,  namely,  the 
Produce,  from  which  wages  as  well  as  profits 
are  di"awn.  Workmen  would  also  learn  from 
such  study  what  some  of  their  fellows  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  in  co-operative 
production,  that  profits  are  not  infinite.  As  to 
the  means  for  bringing  this  knowk-dge  before 
them,  besides  the  agency  of  political  clubs, 
trades  unions,  and  so  forth,  there  is  to  my  mind 
a  good  opening  in  the  extending  of  the  Adult 
School  and  Girls'  Club  movements  where  upper 
and  middle-class  people  are  being  brought  under 
favourable  conditions  into  direct  touch  with 
working  people.  In  thinking  of  the  growing 
generation  of  workers  now  in  our  elementary 
Rchools,  few  would  contend  that  our  present 
system,  whether  as  regards  the  teaching  of 
social  science  or  other  things,  brings  about  an 
ideal  result  ;  and  in  this  connexion  one  wel- 
comes as  a  cheering  sign  of  the  dawn  of  the 
social  renaissance,  the  bold  advice  given  to  the 
Eton  boys  by  Mr.  Geofirey  Drage,  which  was  to 
this  efiect :  "  flere,  if  anywhere,  the  ancient 
"  motto,  '  Noblesse  oblige,'  applies,  and  I  say  to 
"  you  that  of  all  the  ways  in  which  you  can 
"  render  service  to  this  country  at  this  moment, 
"  the  most  certain,  if  the  least  striking,  is  that 
"  of  qualifying  for  and  serving  in  the  humble 
"  career  of  a  master  in  a  school-board  school." 
I  think  that  some  workmen  for  their  own 
interests  need  to  be  a  good  deal  more  conside- 
rate and  fair  minded.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
tone  or  style  of  the  Building  Trades  Committee's 
manifesto  of  January  23rd,  1890,  which  I  do 
not  refer  to  only  because  it  was  meant  to  smash 
a  profit-sharing  scheme,  but  because  it  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  a  good  many.  Messrs. 
Peto  had  introduced  a  scheme,  and  their 
scheme  may  have  been  ope  i  to  legitimate  ob- 
jection from  tiiC  labour  point  of  view ;  but  it 
certainly  did  not  warrant  the  insulting  tenor 
of  the  manifesto  which  I  refer  to,  a  copy  of 
which   I   hand    in  [see  Append'^ x  QIY.). 

6026.  Did  that  proceed  from  a  Trades  Union  ? 
— From  a  group  of  Trades  Unions.  But  when 
treated  in  this  way,  I  think  masters  will  have  to 
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remember  the  past,  and  that  should  lead  them 
to  be  patient.  A  spontaneous  declaration  was 
made  to  me  by  a  large  employer  of  labour, 
which  was  the  more  creditable  because  his  men 
Were  at  the  moment  on  strike.  He  said,  "  We 
"  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers.  Up 
"  till  20  or  30  years  ago  the  masters  had 
"  all  the  power,  an-l  they  did  not  do  justly  by 
"  the  men  ;  now  that  the  balance  is  changed, 
"  we  must  not  wonder  at  getting  tit-for-tat." 
For  all  that,  of  course  I  think  that  the  men 
will  be  unwise  if  they  take  as  their  policy  the 
giving  of  tit-ioi-tat ;  and  I  regret  to  see  advice 
given  to  workmen,  by  some  well-informed 
persons,  to  the  effect,  "  Get  every  penny  you 
"  can.  As  soon  as  you  see  you  can  get  an 
"  advance  of  wages,  demand  it."  I  hope  that 
wages  will  go  on  increasing  ;  by  all  means 
let  the  men  keep  up  their  combinations  ;  do 
not  let  them  take  blindly  what  is  off'ered  to 
them;  but  the  "better  time"  will  not  come  by 
tills  |!lolicy  of  keeping  a  constant  keen  look-out 
for  the  employers'  weak  moment.  And  when  an 
employer  makes  a  genuine  step  to  meet  his  men, 
as  I  know  many  are  ready  to  do  at  the  present 
moment,  I  think  the  men  should  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  welcome  the  disposition, 
even  if  they  cannot  accept  the  form  it  which  it 
is  at  first  manifested.  As  to  the  working  men's 
need  of  greater  thrift  and  temperance,  I  say 
little,  because  it  is  so  obviously  a  prime  con- 
dition of  all  economic  improvement.  During 
the  dock  strike,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  strike 
leaders  were,  if  not  teetotalers,  outspoken 
advocates  of  temperance,  encouraged  many 
others  besides  myself,  who  found  the  strike  a 
big  nuisance  to  our  businesses,  to  send  along 
subscriptions  to  Mr.  John  Burns. 

6027.  I  do  not  think  I  have  asked  you 
whether  you  have  had  a  strike  in  your  busi- 
ness ? — No,  we  have  not ;  and  we  have  had  no 
whisper  of  such  a  thing. 

6028.  Have  there  being  any  strikes  in  your 
own  trade  during  the  period  of  the  operation  of 
your  system  ? — I  do  not  think  there  have  been  in 
our  town. 

6029.  I  think  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  suggested  alterations  of  the  law  ? — 
There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  the  bonus 
under  a  definite  echeme  is  legally  recoverable. 
It  is  ctrtainly  of  great  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  upon  this  matter ;  and  when 
the  thing  is  considered,  peihai.s  the  question 
might  also  be  weighed  as  to  whether  such 
bonuses  should  not  be  given  the  same  priority 
of  claim  as  ordinary  wages  have. 

6030.  You  have  a  note  on  your  proof  on  the 
alteration  of  the  Post  Office  regulations  ? — If  the 
system  spreads  some  firms  will  be  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  holding  these 
provident  funds,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  so  relieved.  At  present  it  is  against 
the  regulations  for  a  workman  to  ha\e  au 
interest  in  more  than  one  savings  bank  account. 
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In  order  to  favour  the  institution  of  sucli 
provident  funds  as  I  have  ventured  to  advocate, 
and  which  have,  iu  our  own  case,  proved  so 
valuable,"  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
reo-ulations  should  be  altered  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
workman  having  his  own  private  account,  and 
in  addition  of  his  being  the  beneficiary  of  a 
separate  trust  account  to  which  probably  the 
employer  or  his  cashier  would  be  trustee. 
Liberty  s'lould  also  be  given  to  a  qualified  Post 
(;)ffice  clerk  to  attend  at  the  works  of  such  a  profit- 
sharing  firm  to  take  the  necessary  signatures. 

6031.  Could  the  Post  Office  undertake  that 
iu  connexion  with  its  Savings  Bank  operations  ? 
— It  is  against  their  present  regulations. 

6032.  But  it  could,  it  might  be  capable  of 
undertaking  it  ? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
altering  a  few  sentences  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6033.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  a  person  cannot 
have  an  interest  in  a  deposit  in  the  Post  Office 
in  the  name  of  an  association  and  have  a 
private  account  as  well  ? — He  can  have  an 
interest  in  the  funds  of  a  trades  union  or 
benefit  society,  but  my  point  is  that  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  personal  fund  of  his  own,  to  which 
the  employer  would  be  trustee,  in  addition  to 
any  fund  that  he  might  be  saving  on  his  own 
account. 

6034.  You  want  to  have  the  bonus  funds 
kept  as  separate  funds  in  the  names  of  the 
separate  workmen  in  the  Post  Office  ? — Tliat 
is  so — the  portions  rather  of  these  funds  which 
it  is  decided  to  keep  as  provident  funds. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6035.  Then  you  suggest  public  organisation 
for  the  registering  of  labour  statistics  ? — It 
seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  a  Government 
Department  should  have  a  staff  sufficient  to 
register  statistics  of  such  labour  developments 
as  profit-sharing.  It  is  rather  a  tax  on  indi- 
viduals to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  to 
tabulate  the  results.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
staff  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  clearly  seen  when  the  late  lovern- 
ment  decided  to  issue  a  report  on  profit-sharing. 
The  work  had  to  be  delegated  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  Patent  Office,  and  although  that  gentleman 
went  to  great  pains  and  produced  a  valuable 
report,  the  fault  of  such  a  way  of  doing  the 
work  was  seen  in  tlie  results.  As  I  am  doubt- 
lessly speaking  in  a  line  with  the  desires  of  the 
Department,  probably  the  present  staff  will  not 
object  if  I  mention  that  the  first  edition  had 
to  be  cancelled  owing  to  mistakes  of  omission 
and  commission,  and  that  the  revised  edition 
contains  a  statement  calculated  to  give  a  wrong' 
impression  on  a  vital  point,  of  which  I  have  a 
memorandum  here  which  can  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  if  desired  {see  Appendioa  CXV.)- 
Another  valuable  function  for  a  well-organised 
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labour  department  would  be,  as  Mr.  Schloss 
has  suggested  to  me,  the  communication  from 
time  to  time  to  workmen  in  our  country  of 
the  cost  of  production  in  other  countries. 

6036.  The  registry  of  statistics  concerning 
profit  sharing  or  co-operative  labour  under- 
takings at  present  would  not  entail  a  very 
large  amount  of  work,  would  it  ?^r-Certainly  not. 

6037.  The  number  of  profit-sharing  or  co- 
operative institutions  is  extremely  limited  as 
compared  with  those  carried  on  under  other 
conditions  ? — Yes,  at  present.  The  fact  of  the 
depai'tment,  being  undermanned  I  think  is 
betrayed  by  the  long  interval  which  elapses 
between  the  close  of  the  Strike  Report  and 
the  issue  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6038.  I  think  you  said  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  employment  of  your  firm  is 
185  ?— Yes. 

6039.  Do  all  of  those  participate  in  your 
scheme  'I — Practically  all. 

6040.  I  think  you  said  that  the  ballot  papers 
had  been  sent  out  to  79  ? — To  about  70,  because 
ballot  papers  were  only  sent  out  to  those  above 
the  age  of  21.  You  see  we  have  a  number  of 
young  people,  youths  and  girls. 

6041.  Then  one  may  take  it  that  of  the  185 
in  your  employment  rather  more  than  half  are 
under  the  age  of  21  ? — Yes. 

6042.  Who  are  nevertheless  admitted  to  and 
in  fact  are  members  of  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

6043.  Participators  in  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

6044.  What  notice  to  terminate  service  exists 
between  you  and  your  workpeople  ? — Generally 
speaking,  one  week's  notice. 

6045.  And  service  is  terminated  either  by  the 
giving  or  receiving  of  the  notice  ? — Yes. 

6046.  I  understand  that,  so  far  as  the  person's 
interest  in  the  fund  is  concerned,  that  would  be 
retained  till  he  could  naturally  claim  it,  unless 
it  was  agreed  by  the  committee,  representing 
both  the  employer  and  the  employed,  that  the 
circumstances  justified  its  earlier  payment  ? — 
That  is  HO. 

6047.  As  a  matter  of  fact  has  your  profit- 
sharing  schpme  had  any  influence  on  the  non- 
necessity for  your  giving  notice  and  the  non- 
disposition  of  your  employ  is  to  give  notice  ? — 
I  think  that  there  has  been  less  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  emphyds  to  leave, 

6048.  Are  the  cases  comparatively  few  ? — 
Our  staff  was  very  permanent,  I  think,  com- 
pared with  other  businesses,  before  this  came 
into  force. 

6049.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  service  has 
been  terminated,  has  the  person's  share  of  the 
fund  been  usually  handed  over  to  him  ? — No. 
The  rules  provide  that  he  shall  not  have  it 
before  such  a  time  as  he  would  have  it  if  he 
remained. 

6050.  I  think  you  said  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee's discretion  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
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6051.  I  am  asking  whether  that  discretionary- 
power  has  been  exercised? — On  one  occasion, 
and  only  on  one  occasion  ;  in  the  majority  of 
CEises  it  has  not  been. 

6052.  It  has  rested  ? — It  has  rested.  Girls 
leaving  for  marriage  have,  of  course,  always 
been  paid  out. 

6053.  You  recently  reduced  your  hours  from 
54  to  50  I  think  ?— Yes. 

6054.  Was  that  in  connexion  with  a  similar 
reduction  of  hours  by  other  persons  in  your 
trade  in  the  same  locality  ? — No.  I  mentioned 
the  proposal  to  our  chief  competitors  before  it 
was  made,  but  they  did  not  fall  in  with  it. 
Then  we  put  it  to  our  people,  who  voted  on  the 
subject. 

6055.  Was  there  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  payment  ?— There  was  no  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  payment. 

6056.  One  of  the  ballot  papers  you  have 
handed  in  says,  "  The  wages  are  weekly,  there- 
"  fore  the  younger  and  journeymen  employds 
"  find  it  very  hard  to  get  an  increase  in  their 
"  wages."  What  did  the  writer  mean  by  that '! 
— I  cannot  discover. 

6057.  You  handed  in  a  specimen  provident 
fund  account,  which  you  desii  e  to  be  considered 
confidential.  I  presume  that  that  desire  merely 
arose  from  your  wish  that  what  you  have  taken 
as  an  illustration  should  not  be  deemed  to  be 
the  expression  of  an  expectation  on  your  part  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

605S.  It  is  merely  illustrative  ? — Yes. 

6059.  What  it  means  is,  that  assuming  a 
workman's  Provident  Fund  share  of  the  bonus 
equalled  4Z.  per  year,  he  would  at  the  end  of 
25  years  have  accumulated,  I  suppose,  about  40 
times  as  much  ? — That  is  so. 

6060.  In  other  words,  if  a  girl  were  receiving 
12s.  a  week,  and  if,  by  way  of  mere  illustration, 
her  Provident  Fund  share  of  the  bonus  per  year 
amounted  to  21.,  she  would  under  your  scheme, 
with  4  per  cent,  added,  be  able  to  accumulate, 
at  the  end  of  25  years,  831.  5s.  lOci!? — That  is  so. 

6061.  A  man,  on  the  other  band,  whose  Provi- 
dent Fund  share  of  the  annual  bonus  amounted 
to  61.  138.  4c?.,  would  have  accumulated  277^.  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5062.  And,  that  in  addition  to  having  received 
from  year  to  year  iurthe  interval  a  third  of  his 
share  of  the  bonus  in  cash  ?— That  is  so.    , 

6063.  That  is  th^  meaning  of  it  ?  -  Yes. , 
.  ,6064.  If  the  results  in  any  year  fall  short  o£ 
.the    reserved   limit  is   the     deficiency    carried 
forward  into  the  next  year  ? — No 

6065.  Eaph-  year  stands  by  itself  ?— J'racti- 
cally  so.  ,  ,.       / 

6066.  The  amount  of  capital  to  bear  the  5  per 
cent,  interest  was  a^matter  of  declaration^  as  it 
were,  by  the  firm  in  the  first  instance,  I  suppose  i 
— The  amount  of  capital  has  not  been  made 
public ;  in  fact  the  capital  is  a  varying  sum  from 
year  to  year,  but  tbe  accountant  sees  to  that. 

6067.  It  is  for  the  firm'  and  the  accountant' 
to  define  what  is  ,  the ,  amount  of  capital'  which 
should  bear  interest  as  a  ^first  charge  upon  the 

*  See  question  5925. 
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profit? — The  balance  sheet  shows  that  amount 
each  year. 

6068.  You  used  the  expression,  I  think;  in 
reference  to  your  own  undertaking,  "  but  I  am 
"  not  sure  as  to  that,  that  the  income,  of  the  firm 
"  had  been  reduced  "  ? — Yes,  it  was  slightly  .re- 
duced. 

6069.  That  is  to  say  your  own  experience  has 
not  been  that  the  greater  industry,  or  the  greater 
eflSciepcy,:  or  the  greater  economy  of  the  em- 
ployds,  has  effected  a  saving  equal  to  the 
employes'  share  of  the  profits  ?— No,  but  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  it  might.      , 

6070.  You  said, Ithink,  that  the  system  which 
you  adopt  was  not  very  well  adapted  to  piece- 
work ?— The  impression  I  wished  to  give  was 
that  piece-work  brings  an  additional  incentive 
to  zeal  of  itself,  so  that,  supposing'  a  business 
is  all  piece  work  to  begin  with,  there  is  not  pre 
sumably  the  same  margin  as  regards  economy 
and  speed  as  there  is  in  a  business  wliich  is  on 
time  wage. 

6071.  In  other  words  the  piece-work  system 
would  in  itself  be  an  incentive,  rendering  it  not 
so  necessary  to  have  the  further  incentive  of  a 
participation  in  profits  ?— Yes,  not  for  that 
purpose;  but  of  course  profit-sharing^  has  other 
qualities  which  I  think  render  it  very  desirable 
even  in  the  case  of  a  piece-work  firm. 

6072.  You  do  not  see  any  difiiculty  in  the 
way  of  applying  it  to  a  business  in  which  piece- 
work prevails  ?— No,  you  see  that  nearly  half  of 
our  people  are  on  piece  work. 

6073.  Then  you  simply  mean  that  there  was 
already  an  incentive  in  the  piece-work  system  ? 
— Yes. 

6074.  Which  rendered  the  profit-sharing 
system  not  so  important  ? — From  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Tait. 

6075.  Was  it  from  the  men  that  the  advance 
came  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  hours  or  from 
the  firm  ?— From  ourselves— from  my  brother  in 
fact. 

.6076.  You  pay  the  standard  wage  and  you 
work  four  hours  per  week  less  than  any  other 
firm  'in  a  similar  trade  to  yours  in  Coventry  ?— 
I  think  so,  but'  the  Trades  tJnion  number  of 
hours  is  55  and  \te  ■woj'k  50.-     '  ' 

6077.  Then   that    is  five  hours    less  ? Five 

hours  less. 

6078.  That  would  h6  equal  in  the  case  of  men 
ha^mg'over  25s.  per  week  to  a  tax  upon  you  of 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6(^.  per  head  ?— I  suppose  I  must 
npt  go  into  the  matter  of  the  results  of  shortened 
hours  as  time  is  short,  but  we  have  found  that 
the  reduction  in  hours  has  not  lessened  the 
production  so  far.   ■    '  ■; 

6079.  That  would  be  a  reason  then  why  you 
hive"  not   found    the     rerluciion    of .  the  'hojirs 

^^^™P®^'  yo^  ill  tbe  open  coiripetitive  market  ? 

You  see  we  only  reduced  the  hours  two  months 
ago,  and  we  do  not  feel  any  effects  in  that 
direction,  and  do  iidt  anticipate  thvira. '"        ' 

6080.  You  have  also  said  that  you  favour 
profit  sharing  as  against  muriicipalisatiori.    Fow 
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would  you  define  ihe  profits  of  the  municipality 
for  workmen  engaged  under  a  municipality  ?— I 
have  not  thought  that  but.  I  rather  doubt  the 
possibility,  though  of  course  the  scheme  adopted 
by  the  South  Metro])olitan  Gas  Company,  could 
be  applie'l  I  think  to  the  gas  undertaking  of  a 
corporation. 

6081.  But  there  are  other  employes  of 
coiporations  besides  them ;  you  have  not  thought 
that  out  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  come  in  at 
all. 

6082.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  taking  your 
workpeople  into  your  confidence — if  I  may  put 
it  in  this  way — into  your  board  room,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  your  business  ? — No. 
Of  course  we  invite  suggestions,  and  the  men  see 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  carried  out 
that  those  suggestions  aie  valued. 

6083.  But  you  have  not  thought  of  taking 
them  as  partners  as  it  were,  or  of  taking  in  a 
representative  man  as  a  partner  in  the  concern  ? 
— Anything  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  or  dealings  with  the  people,  we  always 
talk  ovei  with  the  committee  of  the  employes 
but  not  more  than  that. 

6084.  Do  you  consider  the  good  understanding 
between  you  and  your  workpeople  as  being  the 
result  of  that  profit-sharing  enterprise  ? — We 
had  a  fairly  good  understanding  to  start  with, 
but  it  has  become  accentuated  under  this  system. 

6085.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  ? — Distinctlyso. 
60S6.  Do  you  look  forward  as  the  result  of 

such  a  scheme  as  yours  to  a  complete  industrial 
purtnership  ? — I  scarcely  grasp  the  question. 

6087.  In  the  course  of  time  if  a  large  number 
of  employers  were  to  act  similarly  to  yourselves, 
do  you  think  it  would  ultimately  lead  to  com- 
]ilete  industrial  partnership  ? — That  is  to  say, 
to  the  adoption  of  profit-sharing  by  employers 
generally  ? 

6088.  Yes  ? — I  distinguish  personally  between 
profit-sharing  and  industrial  partnership.  Our 
own  case  is  profit-sharing,  and  Mr.  George 
Thomson's  case  is  an  industrial  partnership. 

6089.  That  is  a  Hud dersfield  manufacturer  ? 
—A  Huddersfield  woollen  firm.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  system  will  be  extended. 

6090.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  purpose  of 
cementing  the  interests  of  employers  and  work- 
men a  complete  industrial  |  artnership  as  against 
a  profit  sharing  scheme,  similar  to  yours,  is  best, 
or  which  do  you  think  is  the  best? — I  think 
for  the  time  being  profit-shai  ing  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  I  hope  myself  that  there  is  something 
beyond  in  the  future. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6091.  The  provident  bonus  is  invested  in  the 
general  capital  of  the  firm,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6092.  Have  you  thought  of  insuring  that  with 
a  mortgage  insurance  society  ? — No ;  we  have 
given  a  sort  of  mortgage,  the  terms  of  which  I 
have  handed  in  {see  Appendix  XCIX.) 

6093.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  all  that 
stands  or  falls  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society  ; 
YOU  have  only,  made  it   a  first  charge  on  the 

'      *  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  i..  Group  C.,.  p.  290. 
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company  itself? — It  i^  a  first  charge  oh  the 
actual  property— the  works — the  building  which 
of  course  is  considerably  more  valuable  ^han 
the  amount  which  we  owe  to  the  provident 
funds. 

6094.  Would  that  first  charge  hold  against  all 
other  debts  without  notice  having  been  given  of 
it  ? — It  is  a  charge  on  the  'alctual  buildings,  and 
the  trustees  hold  the  deeds  of  those  buildings. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  given  a  little  wrong  impres- 
sion ;  it  is  not  a  charge  on  the  whole  assets  of 
the  firm;  it  is  on  our  actual  works-^the 
premises. 

6095.  And  you  have  had  legal  advice  that 
that  is  a  perfectly  sure  security  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6096.  You  executed  a  deed  in  reference  to 
this  charge,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6097.  Mortgaging  your  buildings  in  fact  as  a 
security  for  the  provident  fund  ? — That  is  it. 

6098.  You  yourselves  have  complete  control 
over  that  provident  fund  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  imagine 
that  each  holder  of  a  part  of  that  provident 
fund  has  a  legal  claim  against  us  for  the  amount 
of  his  provident  fund. 

6099.  But  you  have  invested  it  in  your 
business  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

6100.  Could  the  investment  have  been  in  any 
way  controlled  by  any  workmen  interested  in 
the  fund  ? — The  trustees  know  all  about  the 
investment.  One  of  them  is  an  employe,  and 
he  would  presumably  speak  if  he  thought  it 
unsatisfactory. 

6101.  Who  are  the  other  trustees? — The 
other  trustee  is  the  manager  of  our  bank  in 
Coventry. 

6102.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  two  trustees 
could  call  upon  you  to  pay  up  the  sum  at  any 
time  ? — No,  it  could  only  be  called  up  in  case 
we  discontinued  the  profit  sharing  system,  or  of 
course  we  have  to  pay  it  out  as  it  becomes  due 
to  the  respective  owners. 

6103.  In  fact  the  trustees  have  no  control 
over  the  investment  ? — I  imagine  not. 

6104.  What  is  the  mode  of  distribution  con- 
templated in  connexion  with  this  fund ;  under 
what  circumstances  does  it  get  distributed 
amongst  the  workmen  ? — When  a  man  has 
worked  25  years  for  the  firm  he  has  a  claim  to 
draw  out  all  that  belongs  to  him  in  the  provi- 
dent fund  ;  say  it  is  lOOf.  or  2001 ,  we  pay  it  to 
him  in  cash. 

6105.  And  at  the  end  of  25  years  he  can 
draw  out  the  whole  ? — Yes,  the  whole. 

6106.  In  the  case  of  sickness  or  any  other 
casualty  before  that,  has  he  any  claim  ? — No, 
but  tne  rules  give  the  option  to  the  committee 
and  the  firm  of  paying  out  in  such  cases,  which 
no  doubt  we  should  avail  ourselves  of. 

6107.  Has  it  been  exercised  in  the  case  of 
sickness  ? — I  think  not. 

6108.  You  have  had  four  years'  experience  ?— 
Yes. 

6109.  And  there  has  only  been  one  case  in 
which  it  has  been  withdrawn,  I  think  I,  under- 
stood ? — That  is  so. 
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6110.  What  was  the  special  characteristic  of 
that  case  ?  Was  it  for  some  purpose  of  using 
the  fund  as  a  capital  in  pursuing  a  new  mode 
of  life  ?^Yes. 

6111.  And  that  would  be  recognised  as  a 
rightful  claim  under  similar  circumstances  ? — 
Yes. 

6112.  But  a  person  who  had  left  your  em- 
ployment in  order  to  take  up  a  position  of 
better  pay  possibly  elsewhere  would  not  bt;  able 
to  withdraw  his  share  until  2-5  years  had 
elapsed  from  his  first  entering  your  employ- 
ment ? — Xo,  lie  would  not  be  able  to  do  so,  and 
the  reason  is  of  course  obvious ;  otherwise  it 
would  give  a  premium  to  a  person  to  leave  ;  it 
would  be  a  temptation  to  a  man  who  was 
unthrifty. 

6113.  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  a  man 
who  wanted  the  money  to  leave  on  purpose  to 
get  the  money  ? — Yes.  In  fact  our  rules  first 
of  all  provided  for  that,  but  we  altered  them. 
We  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  weak  point. 

6114.  Did  you  find  that  people  were  leaving 
and  claiming  ?— No ;  the  fund  was  quite  in- 
considerable then,  but  we  could  see  that  it 
might  have  tliat  effect. 

6115.  Obviously  that  would  operate  as  a 
deterrent  from  leaving. now;  it  uould  be  in- 
convenient for  a  workman  to  have  a  fund  in 
your  hands  which  he  could  not  claim  the  benefit 
of  till  15  or  20  years  had  passed  by  ? — I  do  not 
quite  admit  that  point,  because  he  is  getting 
interest  all  the  time  upon  it,  and  while  it  is  in 
our  hands,  at  4  per  cent,  lie  is  getting  better 
interest,  considering  the  security,  than  he  could 
get  elsewhere. 

6116.  The  interest  is  not  paid  to  him;  it 
accumulates  ? — It  accumulates. 

6117.  Still  if  a  workman  left  your  employ 
after  being  5  years  with  you  he  would  have 
to  wait  20  3-ears,  wherever  he  went,  before  he 
got  the  money  ? — Yes,  but  if  he  were  going  to 
emigrate,  for  instance,  we  should  no  doubt  vote 
him  the  money  before  he  went. 

6118.  You  might  consider  the  case? — Yes. 

6119.  If  he  were  going  to  another  town  in 
England,  still  more  if  he  were  going  to  another 
shop  in  Coventry,  you  would  not  vote  him  the 
money  ? — No. 

6120.  In  fact  that  would  tie  him  by  the  leg 
— it  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  would  do  so  ? — 
Seeing  that  he  has  a  full  right  to  it,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  do  so. 

6121.  You  do  not  think  if  you  were  in  that 
position  you  would  consider  your  leg  was 
bound  ? — No,  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  firm 
who  held  my  money  held  it  safely. 

6122.  Do  your  business  products  vary  much 
in  selling  price  from  time  to  time,  or  is  there  a 
steady  trade  for  them  ? — The  price  has  been  a 
steadily  diminishing  one,  but  the  trade  is  not 
liable  to  great  fluctuations. 

6123.  Steadily  diminishing,  possibly  because 
the  cost  of  production  is  diminishing  also  ? — ^Yes, 
and  owing  to  the  increasing  keenness  of  com- 
petition. 


Mr.  Govyrtney — continued. 

6124.  But  it  is  not  a  trade  liable  to  great 
fluctuations '( — No. 

6125.  Have  you  considered  whether  your 
scheme  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  trade, 
the  products  of  which  were  liable  to  great 
fluctuations  in  the  selling  price  ? — 1  think  the 
plan  then  would  be  to  adopt  the  per-centage 
basis  instead  of  the  reseived  limit  basis,  and 
give  to  the  employ h  so  much  per  cent,  of  the 
clear  profits.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  that 
would  reveal  to  outsiders,  in  a  bad  year,  that  the 
firm  was  doing  very  badly,  but  that  might  be 
guarded  against  by  having  a  top  and  a  bottom 
limit — bonus  not  to  be  declared  for  more  than  a 
certain  amount  (the  surplus  to  be  held  over) — and 
no  bonus  to  be  declared  for  less  than  a  certain 
amount. 

6126.  Your  work  is  piece-work,  I  understood  ? 
— Nearly  half  of  it. 

6127.  Does  that  affect  your  interest  in  the 
question  whether  you  work  55  hours  or  50 
hours  per  week  ? — The  fact  that  we  have  many 
piece-workers  ? 

6128.  Yes  ? — No ;  the  curious  thing  is  that  in 
the  two  weeks  after  we  reduced  the  hours  the 
production  in  one  of  the  departments  which  is 
on  piece-work  went  up  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  It  has  not  kept  up  to  that  limit  I 
believe  because  we  have  not  needed  the  work. 

6129.  You  say  half  your  work  is  time  work ; 
do  you  mean  half  the  workers,  or  half  the 
money  earned  is  for  time  ? — We  have  nearly 
half  who  are  paid  the  fixed  time  wage. 

6130.  Does  their  receipt  amount  to  half  the 
weekly  wages  altogether? — I  should  think  it 
would  amount  to  a  little  more  if  anything 
because  it  includes  the  staff  as  well  as  time- 
wage  earners. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

6131.  Your  reserve  limit  was  fixed  arbitrarily 
by  the  firm  without  any  consultation  with  the 
workers,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

6132.  Now,  about  this  provident  fund;  does 
it  not  take  t'le  form  of  compulsoiy  i-aving  for 
the  workpeople — the  keeping  of  two-thirds  ?- 
Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  about  it. 

6133.  And  does  it  n^t  convey  this  by  keeping 
back  this  two- thirds,  that  the  workers  have  no 
absolute  right  to  the  1  onus  even  after  it  is 
earned.  Have  not  they  a  right  to  the  money 
year  by  year  ?— To  the  sum  after  it  has  passed 
to  their  provident  fund,  do  you  mean  ? 

6134.  Yes.  Let  us  take  the  full  amount  at 
three  weeks'  wages  ? — Yes. 

6135.  The  worker  has  a  right  only  to  receive 
the  equivalent  of  one  week  ? — That  is  so. 

613(;.  And  the  other  two  weeks  are  retained  ? 
—Yes. 

6137.  Now  was  that  arrangement  made  by 
the  firm  as  an  arbitrary  arrangement  in  pro- 
pounding the  profit-sharing  system  ? — Yes,  and 
it  was  embodied  in  our  offer  to  the  workmen. 

6138.  Do  you  think  that  after  you  have 
admitted  them  to  this  limited  partnership,  and 
have  told  them  that  if  they  work  more  and  the 
results  are  satisfactory,  they  shall  have  their 
share,  it  is  fair  to  keep  back  two-thirds.     Would 
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not  it  be  better  to  give  them  the  whole  or  give 
them  the  option  of  taking  the  whole  ? — It  is  a 
question  whether  the)'  are  able  to  bear  it.  I 
think  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  thriftiness 
of  the  working  classes  it  is  desirable  in  their  own 
interests  that  the  whole  should  not  be  paid  out. 

6139.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  our  case  the  annual  bonus  is  absolutely  free 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  men  leave  their  money  in  at  4  per  cent,  volun- 
tarily ? — I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it.  But  it  is 
j  ust  the  other  half  of  }  our  men  that  we  want  to 
inculcate  thrift  into. 

6140.  Will  you  inculcate  thrift  if  you  take 
away  all  the  responsibility  from  them  and  say, 
''  I  will  save  your  money  for  you,  whether  you 
will  or  not "  ? — I  think  the  opinions  by  ballot 
show  that  our  course  tor  all  that  does  inculcate 
thrift. 

6141.  Would  not  the  other  plan  have  a  more 
highly  educating  and  better  effect  upon  the  people 
in  teaching  them  to  save  their  own  money  ?- — I 
shall  be  very  glad  when  they  are  ripe  for  that. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  your  argument. 

6142.  When  will  they  be  ripe  if  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  ? — Our  rules  are  not  like 
the  laws  of  t!ie  Medes  and  Persians. 

6143.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Now  it 
has  often  been  said  as  an  objection  to  profit- 
shaving  that  the  workers  cannot  share  the  losses. 
Have  you  ever  heard  that  objection  urged  ? — 
Yes,  with  some  frequency.  But  the  answer  to 
that  is  that  they  do  lose  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  presumably  been  putting  extra  value 
into  their  year's  work,  and  if  there  is  no  profit 
or  if  there  is  a  lo;s  they  get  nothing  for  that 
extra  value. 

6144.  That  is  a  f.iriher  argument  for  what  I 
have  been  urging  before — that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  who'e  of  the  money  if  they  put  extra  effort 
into  the  work.  But  goin^  ba-k  to  the  sharing  of 
losfees,  you  say  they  share  losses  if  they  have  put 
extra  ertb  t  into  the  r  .v'ork  uutl^r  the  stimulus  of 
profit-sharing  ?— In  some  cases  it  has  been 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  reserve  fund — 
so  much  out  of  the  employer's  share  and  so  much 
out  of  the  employees'  share  which  shal  go  to  a 
reserve  fund  which  is  held  over  fiom  year  to 
year  to  meet  losses,  and  in  our  case  that  actually 
obtains  with  regard  to  bad  debts. 

6146.  That  seems  very  reasonable.  Then 
supposing  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  were 
made,  in  case  of  the  workers  being  entitled  to 
the  whole  of  their  bonus  year  by  year,  have  you 
made  an  arrangement  that  after  they  have 
received  5  or  6  per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  a  certain  per-centage,  if  earned,  should  be 
carried  forward  as  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  losses 
on  bad  years  ;  that  would  make  them  share  losses 
as  well  as  profits  ? — Yes. 

6146.  I  have  only  one  other  point  about  this 
question  of  partnership.  Your  rule  is  that  the 
employees  or  any  of  them  will  have  neither  the 
rights  nor  liabilities  of  partnership,  nor  are  they 
any  of  them  tu  intermeddle  or  be  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  business  or  book-keeping 
or  accounts  of  the  firm.     From  what  you  said  to 
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Mr.  Tait,  I  rather  gather  you  are  prepared  to 
sei  an  extension  of  the  principle  in  that 
direction  ? — Ye^,  but  I  do  not  think  the  time 
is  ripe  for  it  at  present. 

61 1:7.  Hew  will  it  become  ripe  if  you  do  not 
make  a  beginning  ?  -I  thiuk  we  have  made  a 
beginning  in  giving  them  an  interest  in  the 
profits. 

6148.  You  have  made  a  beginning  four  years 
ago,  and  there  you  stand  still.  I  do  not  say  that 
the)'  shouLI  have  more  than  their  fair  share  in 
the  management,  because  capital  has  its  share  in 
the  business,  and  that  mu^t  be  protected;  but  if 
the  workers  were  allowed  as  uf  right  fair  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  management,  do  not 
you  think  it  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  sy.stem  of  profit-sharing  now  in  vogue  ? — 
I  cannot  think  that  the  tiir.es  are  ripe  for  it.  I 
think  that  one's  motto  should  be  Festina  lente. 

6149.  Cannot  you  begin  ? — I  think  a  private 
iiidixstrial  concern  like  ours  is  bett.'r  managed  if 
that  management  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  firm,  that  is  to  say,  I  consider  that  the  captain 
should  have  sole  command  of  the  ship. 

61.50.  Take  a  limited  liability  company,  there 
the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  directors, 
and  the  directors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  ; 
why  should  not  the  workers  also  have  their 
representative  on  the  board  ? — I  think  when  you 
come  to  the  case  of  a  limited  company  the  case 
is  somewhat  altered.  I  thought  you  were  arguing 
from  our  own  case  only. 

6151.  It  is  the  same  in  principle? — No;  I 
should  think  in  an  undertaking  like  a  gasworks 
it  might  be  a  very  good  thing. 

G152.  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  that.  The 
only  ([uestion  is  how  t.n  do  it ;  but  do  you  not 
think  that  giving  tlie  workeis  rc'sponsibility,  not 
merely  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  their 
eirnings,  but  also  responsibility  in  the  direjtion 
of  sharing  in  the  management  of  the  work  from 
which  they  derive  their  living,  would  be  an 
educ-i'ive  operation  that  would  be  invaluable, 
and  beat  everything  else  in  the  direction  we 
want  to  go  ? — I  think  so,  if  it  is  found  to  be  wise 
and  expedient,  at  a  given  time  in  a  given 
factory. 

6 15 .3.  Then  you  agree  that  the  principle  is 
right,  and  the  only  question  is  the  right  practical 
applicition  of  it  ? — In  a  large  concern,  such  as 
the  compani'  s  you  have  referred  to. 

6154.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be 
easier  in  a  small  one.  Where  you  have  3,000  or 
4,000  men,  as  we  have,  it  would  be  rather  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  get  them  to  select  a  representa- 
tive fairly;  but  if  you  have  only  a  hundted  or 
two  surely  it  would  be  easier  ? — T  think  the 
man  would  be  looked  upon  rather  jealously  by 
the  others. 

6155.  I  dire  say  he  would.  There  are  prac- 
tical difficulties,  I  admit,  but  the  j)rinciple  you 
agree  with  ? — Yes. 

6156.  Do  you  agree  witli  what  I  heard  Mr. 
Albert  Grdy  say  the  other  day,  that  the  wck- 
man  has  passed  from  the  si  ive  to  the  serf,  and 
from  the  serf  to  the  hireling,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
him  pass  to  the  position  of  partner  through  the 
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agency  of  profit- sharing.  Ts  that  the  ultimate 
end  of  profit-sharing,  do  you  think  ?— I  would 
rather  not  commit  myself  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

6157.  Is  there  a  co-operative  watch-makiug 
society  in  Coventry  ?— Yes  ;  ray  friend  Mr. 
Shufflebotham,  who  is  manager,  has  given  me 
one  or  two  particulars  respecting  it. 

G158.  How  is  that  managed  ? — By  a  com- 
mittee, all  of  whom,  except  the  president,  are 
working  watchmakers. 

6159.  They  iiave  .shares  in  it  ? — I  think  so^ 
nearly  all  of  them,  at  any  rate. 

6160.  Then  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we 
are  talking  about.  I^o  you  know  how  the  profits 
are  divided  ? — After  paying  5  per  cent,  on  share 
capital  and  3f  per  cent,  on  loan  capital  and  2^ 
per  cent,  to  education  fuud,  the  profits  are  equally 
divided  between  labour  and  custom. 

6161.  Then  is  the  profit  paid  in  cash  to  the 
workmen  ? — It  us';d  to  be  so  paid,  but  they  have 
been  capitalising  the  profits  since  1887,  mani- 
festly to  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  the 
society. 

6162.  That  is  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  I  suppose.  They  have  been 
leaving  their  profits  in  to  increase  the  capital  ? — 
No,  it  is  comimlsory.  If  a  workman  in  that 
society  wishes  (o  draw  his  year's  profit  he 
cannot. 

6163.  r.ut  that  has  leen  arrived  at  by  agree- 
ment with  the  workmen  themselves,  has  it  not  ? 
— It  was  arrived  at  by  vote  of  the  society,  which 
includes  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
are  not  workmen  ;  I  think  that  about  half  the 
members  are  workmen  and  !;alf  are  investors. 

6164.  That  has  been  determined  on  in  order 
to  make  them  all  shai  eholders  1 — That  would  be 
the  idea,  but  also  to  give  an  incentive  to  thrift. 
The  manager  is  very  strong  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

616.5.  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  working 
hours  in  your  establishment  are  five  less  per  week 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

than   the  general  working   iiours   in  the   same 
trade  ?— Yes. 

6166.  I  think  you  have  also  stated  that  you 
got  the  same  output  practically  under  the  .50 
hours  system  as  you  did  under  the  55  ? — ^That 
has  been  our  experience  so  far. 

6167.  Of  course  I  umleistand  that  you  are 
favourable  to  profit-sharing  as  one  m.eans  whereby 
you  hope  to  see  the  labour  problem  effectually 
solved  ? — Yes,  as  one  means. 

6168.  Has  it  fallen  to  you  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  the  unemployed  question  ? — No,  not  to 
any  great  extent.  Of  course  our  experience  in 
the  shortening  of  honrs  has  a  bearing  on  that 
problem.  Tuat  is  to  say,  in  a  trade  such  as  ours, 
the  reduction  to  tlie  eight  hours'  day,  basing  one's 
argument  on  our  experience,  would  not  employ 
the  unemployed.  Of  cour.se  there  are  certain 
trades,  like  tramways,  in  whicii  it  would  tend  to 
employ  the  unemployed. 

6169.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  working  hour.s  in  the  manufacturing 
tr.ides  generally  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  will 
be  similar  to  our  own — that  practically  the  same 
amount  of  worli  will  be  done. 

6170.  And  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  absorbing  the  unemployed,  it  would  not  be 
very  effective  ? — No. 

6171.  Have  you  anyt  dng  yuu  would  care  to 
add  as  to  how  the  ubemployed  should  be  dealt 
with  ? — I  think,  considering  the  time  of  the  day, 
I  had  better  not  put  my  ideas  on  t 'at  subject 
befoie  thu  Commission  ;  th'-y  are  mere  obiter 
dicta. 

Ml-.  Courtney. 

6172.  Your  p'.int  about  the  security  of  the 
provident  fund  is  this,  that  alti  ough  it  is  in- 
vested in  your  business  it  is  .veci.rcd  by  a  mort- 
gage of  }our  trade  premises,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  your  business  ? 
— That  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Kev.   WiCKHAM  TozEfe  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6173.  You  are  from  Ipswich,  I  believe  ?^ 
Yes. 

6174.  You  come  here  to  give  some  evidence 
in  regard  to  your  Labour  Bureau  ? — ^That  is  so. 

617-5.  When  was  it  started  ?— In  1885. 

6176.  And  it  has  been  in  operation  seven 
yt-avs  ? — That  is  so. 

6177  By  whom  was  it  originated  ? — By  my- 
self 

617.S.  And  managed  ? — And  managed  by  my- 
self entirely,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  John 
Hervey,  when  I  nm  away,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance, of  course,  of  a  paid  clerk. 

6179.  In  what  capacity  do  you  manage  it— 
as  secretary  ? — I  manage  it  entirely  out  of  good- 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continr.ed. 

will.  I  am  not  paid  in  any  way  ;  I  simply  do 
it  out  of  live  to  the  working  men,  and  a  desire 
to  do  them  good. 

6180.  Do  you  manage  it  solely  by  yourself 
with  Lord  John  Hervey.  You  have  no  com- 
mittee ? — Oh,  no ;  we  have  no  committee.  Lord 
John  Hervey  <ioes  not  manage  it  at  all  except 
when  I  am  away.  I  have  to  be  away  on 
different  matters  occasionally,  and  he  is  manag- 
ing it  now  that  I  am  away  here. 

6181.  Have  you  any  precedent  to  guide  you  ? 
— I  had  not  when  I  originated  it  all ;  there  were 
1/(1  lines  to  g'l  upon,  no  example  to  follow,  and  I 
had  to  devise  my  own  method  of  working  it.  I 
knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,  I  wanted  to  find 
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work  for  the  men.  I  had  been  feeding  them 
for  years — for  two  consecutive  years — prior  to 
my  originating  it  I  was  feeding  600  a  week  for 
six  mouths,  and  I  got  completely  dissatisfied  and 
s'ck  at  heart  of  all  kind  of  relief  work,  and 
being  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
ha\  ing  a  double  dose  of  it  there,  I  thought  I 
might  devise  some  better  means  of  serving  the 
men. 

G182.  What  numbers  have  you  dealt  with  ? — 
The  lowest  number  in  any  one  year  is  250,  and 
the  highest,  531.  The  average  number  is  from 
300  to  400  that  we  have  found  employment  for. 

6183.  And  those  numbers  are  in  a  population 
of  about  what  ? — Ipswich  is  just  under  60,000, 
and  we  have  no  larger  centre  than  that  nearer 
than  Norwich  to  draw  upon. 

6184.  Do  you  deal  with  the  population  of 
Ipswich  alone,  or  with  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood ? — The  population  of  Ipswich  is  about 
60,000  nearly. 

6185.  "Yes,  but  are  your  operations  confined 
to  Ipswich? — Oh,  denr  no  ;  all  over  the  country  ; 
even  here  in  London.  I  find  men  work  in  the 
country  from  London,  as  well  as  send  men  I'rom 
the  country  into  London.  I  phift  men  from  one 
place  to  another  even  here  in  London.  Men  and 
masters  are  sometimes  living  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.  The  week  before  last  I  shifted 
one  from  the  other.  I  found  a  man  employment 
here  in  London  by  a  master  who  was  living 
within  half  a  mile  of  him.  The  thing  extends 
all  over  the  country.  I  have  sent  men  into 
Scotland,  too. 

6186.  Bub  you  receive  applications  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  ? — I  do. 

6187.  Perhaps  you  had  better  now  stite  your 
method  of  working? — The  method  of  working 
is  thi«,  that  if  a  man  applies  to  me  for  work  he 
is  piiven  a  form,  and  he  has  to  fill  up  that  form, 
a  specinjen  of  which  I  have  hei-e  {handing  in 
same;  see  Appendix  CVL),  and  if  that  is  filled 
up  satisfactorily,  and  the  certificate  at  the  foot  of 
it  is  signed  to  my  satisfaction,  he  is  then  entered 
on  the  register.  Then  our  business  with  the 
man,  supposing  him  to  be  satisfactory,  is  that  if 
we  have  an  order  for  a  man  of  that  kind  on  the 
book,  we  should  send  him  at  once  to  the  master 
wanting  him ;  if  not,  we  send  out  forms  (handing 
in  same  ;  see  Appendix  CVII.)  to  masters  who 
are  possible  employers  of  such  a  man  giving 
details  and  particulars  of  the  man,  and  asking 
them  whether  they  have  room  for  a  man  of  that 
description. 

6188.  You  keep  a  register  of  those  names,  I 
suppose  ? — We  keep  a  detailed  register  of  all  the 
names,  with  the  men's  ages,  and  everything 
belonging  to  them.  That  is  the  form  that  we 
send  out  to  the  masters,  supposing  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  an  order  on  the  book  (hand- 
ing in  same  ;   see  Appendix  108). 

6189.  Do  you  also  receive  applications  from 
employers  for  men? — Yes,  or  otherwise  we 
should  not  be  able  to  do  any  business.  Our 
object  is  not  merely  to  get  men,  but  of  cour.se  to 
get  masters  to  send  us  orders,  and  in  order  to  do 
business,  we  in  the  first   place  advertise  every 
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day  in  the  local  papers,  and  then  specially  in 
the  trade  organs,  if  we  happen  to  have  a 
number  that  we  cannot  get  off,  and  we  use  every 
means  just  in  the  same  way  as  anyone  having 
grocery  or  anything  else  to  dispose  of.  I  am 
simply  a  disposer  of  labour,  and  my  object  is  to 
find  a  market  for  it.  Waiting  here  yesterday  I 
found  a  market  for  a  dozen  men  here  in  London 
where  there  are  so  many  unemployed.  I  was  able 
to  place  six  men  in  one  of  the  largest  firms  and 
three  in  another,  and  I  got  a  promise  for  three 
more.  I  like  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  when  I 
have  a  chance. 

6190.  You  have  not  handed  in  with  respec^ 
to  masters  an  application  similar  to  that  which 
you  have  given,  and  which  has  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  applicant  for  work.  Have  you  a  form  for 
masters  applying  for  labour  ? — No  ;  we  have 
not.  We  keep  a  register,  of  course,  of  the  appli- 
cations ;  the  first  one  is  the  register  of  the  men ; 
the  second  is  the  order  book,  and  then  we  keep 
indexes  of  all  the  names,  and  indexes  of  all  the 
trades  (handing  in  same  ;  see  Appendix  CIX.). 

6191.  Which  is  the  order  book  ? — No.  2  is 
the  order  book. 

6192.  But  is  that  a  record  of  applications 
which  you  receive  from  masters  ? — That  is  so. 

6193.  Then  this  column  "Man  sent"  is  filled 
in  when  you  have  supplied  him  ? — Yes,  when 
we  have  sent  the  man.  I  also  may  say  that 
whilst  we  advertise  for  men  out  of  employment, 
and  who  want  to  get  work,  we  also  use 
means  to  get  men  when  we  do  not  happen  to 
have  them.  It  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order 
to  keep  wp  our  business,  because  we  have  found, 
especially  within  these  last  18  months,  that 
large  firms  who  have  again  and  again  sent  to  us 
for  a  special  kind  of  mechanics  who  have  been 
very  rare  to  get,  such  as  turners,  fitters,  boiler- 
makers,  and  rivetters,  and  that  class  of  men. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them,  and  firms 
get  tired  of  asking  for  men  if.  you  cannot 
supply  them.  So  we  do  our  best;  to  get  men 
if  we  do  not  happen  to  have  them  on  the 
register. 

6194.  Have  you  found  that  the  demand  ap- 
proaches the  supply,  or  that  the  supply  equals 
the  demau'  I  ? — At  the  present  time  ? 

6195.  What  has  been  your  experience.  Has  the 
demand  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  supply  ? 
— It  changes.  In  the  present  year  our  actual 
number  of  ordeis  unfulfilled  has  been  138  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  had  orders  for  138  men  that 
could  by  no  efforts  be  obtained. 

6196.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  have  been  able  to  find  en)ploy- 
men  for  all  the  applicants  ? — We  have  been  able 
to  find  employment  for  all  the  available  men — 
the  men  that  are  good  for  much.  The  scarcity 
has  been  very  gi-eat  amongst  the  agjicultural 
population.  The  demand  for  agricultural  1'- 
bourers  I  never  knew  so  great  during  the  List 
seven  years  that  the  bureau  has  been  in 
operation. 

6197.  The  demand  for   labourers? — The  de 
mand  for  labourers  from  the  earlier  part  of  last 
year  up  to  to  within  the  last  six  months  has 
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been  most  unprecedented.  I  counted  as  many 
as  10  advertisements  for  horsemen  in  one  day 
in  our  local  paper.  Unfortunately  that  is  not 
the  case  just  now.  We  have  more  agricultural 
labourers  on  our  books  just  now  than  we  have 
had  this  twelvemonth. 

G198.  And  the  supply  of  agriculturallabourers 
at  present  exceeds  the  demand,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

6199.  Do  you  invpstigate  the  characters  of  those 
who  apply? — Yes.  You  see  at  the  foot  of  the  form 
the  certificate  of  cha?  acter  from  the  last  employer 
has  to  be  signed  (see  Appendix  CVI-),  and  unless 
a  man  can  give  us  a  character  from  the  last  em- 
ployer of  not  les."?  than  six  months  we  do  n'^t 
undertake  to  put  him  on  the  regis tir,  and  we  do 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing him.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
not  give  him  a  j ob.  We  have  a  men's  room  where 
the  men  are  allowed  to  sit  and  read  papers,  and 
smoke  and  do  as  they  please,  and  that  is  a 
place  where  they  are  always  at  hand  for  odd 
jobs,  of  which  we  have  a  considerable  number. 
We  have  a  telephone  in  the  oflace  connected 
with  all  the  large  firms  in  the  town,  and  we 
are  constantly  receiving  ordeis  for  men  for  a 
a  day  or  a  half  day  and  so  on,  and  ronsequently 
we  get  a  lot  of  men  off  whom  nobody  would 
employ  for  six  months,  and  a  great  many  men 
who  would  never  work  if  they  had  it  to  do  for 
more  than  three  or  four  days  consecutively. 

6200.  Those  are  the  men  desciibed  as  the  odd 
men,  are  they  ? — That  is  so. 

6201.  Do  you  charge  any  fees  ? — None ;  neither 
to  masters  nor  men.  I  should  not  object  to  them 
on  principle,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  being  an 
inde})endeat  man,  and  of  independent  spirit,  I 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  money,  so 
that  no  one  should  really  be  able  to  say  that  I 
am  making  something  out  of  it.  It  is  for  per- 
sonal reasons  rather  than  on  principle  that  I 
decline  them.  I  often  get  fees  sent,  but  I  return 
them. 

6202.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  is  what  ? 
— About  100^.  a  year. 

6203.  And  defrayed  by  yourself? — Not  de- 
frayed by  myself,  though  I  have  often  to  find 
the  money.     Still  I  have  plenty  of  friends. 

6204.  It  is  defrayed  by  subscriptions,  is  it  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  can  always  get  the  money  if  I 
choose  to  ask  for  it,  but  I  do  not  always  like  to  ask 
for  it.  I  am  too  busy.  I  really  have  no  time,  and 
I  sometimes  have  to  find  the  money  for  three 
or  four  months  together  to  carry  it  on. 

620.'i.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  advan- 
tages of  these  institutions  ? — I  feel  that  it  would 
be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  public  gene- 
rally if  they  were  in  every  centre.  To  the 
public  generally  it  would  be  a  means  of  knowing 
the  actual  state  of  the  labour  market.  We 
should  be  able  to  tell,  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy,  how  many  are  out  of  work,  and  who 
and  what  the  men  really  are  that  are  out  of 
work.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  that 
really.  The  Board  of  Trade  covers  only  half 
the  ground.  Trades  unions  cover  only  a  part 
of  it.     If  all  men  were  reaUy  trades  unionists. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

which  they  ought  to  be,  and  if  they  were  only 
organised  as  they  ought  to  be,  we  should  be  able 
to  get  at  it  through  the  trades  unions,  but  as 
only  about  one  in  five  is  a  trades  unionist, 
there  are  no  means  of  getting  at  the  actual  state 
of  the  labour  market.  The  consequence  is  that 
you  get  a  great  many  statements  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  and  extremely  difficult  to 
disprove.  As  to  the  statements  that  are  being 
made  about  the  unemployed,  I  think  no  one  can 
believe  all  one  hears,  because  they  are  so  abso- 
lutely contradictory,  and  there  are  no  means  of 
disproving  even  the  wildest  statements  that  are 
made.  Tlien,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
if  you  can  only  manage  by  any  process  to  place 
labour  where  it  is  wanted,  surelj'  it  would  be  an 
enormous  advantage  to  employers  and  employees 
and  to  the  public  generally,  and  that  is  what  I 
believe  may  be  accomplished.  That  is  what  I 
actually  do  accomplish  in  a  great  many  instances 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
men,  because  the  men  very  frequently  obtain 
labour  where  they  would  not  obtain  it.  They 
obtaiu  it  moi-e  quickly,  and  it  saves  them  from 
being  out  of  work,  than  which  I  know  nothing 
more  demoralising — forced  idlene-is  would  de- 
moralise an  angel.  The  most  pitiable  object  on 
earth  is  a  man  out  of  work  who  is  willing  to 
work. 

6206.  You  consider  since  this  bureau  has  been 
established  that  it  has  been  of  practical  use  to 
men  in  securing  work — to  men  who  would  not 
have  otherwiEe  obtained  it  ? — That  is  so,  and  in 
very  many  instnnces  enabling  men  to  get  work 
a  great  deal  quicker  than  they  would  otherwise 
do,  and  saving  them  many  weeks  of  idleness. 
They  may  ultimately  find  work  for  themselves ; 
but  they  come  direct  to  me  and  they  obtain 
it  almost  immediately,  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  particular  labour  that  they  have  to 
supply. 

6207.  Has  it  been  in  your  opinion  an  advan- 
tage to  the  master  ? — The  masters  say  so 
because  they  are  very  willing  to  send  subscrip- 
tions. They  do  send  subscript' ons  again  and 
again  to  us.  Sometimes  they  send  fees,  but 
those  I  return  to  them.  If  a  man  cares  to  send 
\l.  or  21.  or  51.  to  the  working  expenses,  of 
course  I  do  not  refuse  thiit.  Some  of  the  largest 
firms  in  the  kingdom  have  contributed  in  that 
way,  out  of  appreciation  for  the  services  that 
the  bureau  has  rendered  them. 

6208.  How  do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be 
extended  ? — My  anxiety  is  to  bee  one  estabhsh- 
ment  in  every  centre  of  population  where  there 
are  manufactories,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  them  so  affiliated  the  one  with  the 
other  that  they  may  be  made  mutually  helpful 
in  this  way,  that  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
one  kind  of  labour  there  may  be  a  demand  for 
it  in  another  and  a  totally  different  locality. 
That  is  the  case  with  me  very  frequently.  I 
hi,ve  very  little  demand  for  indoor  servants, 
butlers,  coachmen,  and  that  class  of  men,  btit 
there  are  districts  in  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  that  class  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  a  considerable  demand  for 
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all  kinds  of  mechanics  and  skilled  men  and  the 
better  class  of  working-men,  and  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  tliere  is  a  surplus  of  that  kind 
of  labour.  If  we  were  so  affiliated  that  we 
could  communicate  one  with  the  other,  then  we 
mi<i;ht  relieve  the  congestion  and  distribute  the 
the  labour.     That  is  one  gain. 

6209.  Are  you  in  communication  with  any 
similar  institution  ? — I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  nearly  all  tbe  leading  towns  of 
England. 

6210.  But  with  agents  of  a  similar  kind  to 
your  own  ? — Directly  or  indirectly  I  have  been 
the  means  of  more  than  a  score  being  started, 
and  some  of  them  are  doing  exceedingly  well. 
But  others  I  have  had  no  direct  communication 
with. 

6211.  But  is  your  institution  in  i  egular  corre - 
spondence    with    similar    institutions    in    other 
centres  ? — Hardly  regular,  but  occasional  corre 
spondence  ;  rather  frequent  with  some  of  them. 

6212.  But  when  you  speak  of  affiliation  you 
mean  that  all  the  local  associations  are  to  be 
atfiliated  to  some  central  association,  do  you  not  ? 
— I  mean  that  they  should  be  really  affili.ated  to 
to  a  Government  labour  department,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  con\inced   that   no  Government 
will  be  able  to  exist  in   anything  like  peace  or 
comfort  with  advantage  to  themselves   or  any- 
body else  that  does  not  give  more  attention  to 
labour  in  future  than   it  has  done  in  the  past. 
It  is  an  enormous  subject.     We  have    depart- 
ments for  other  things,   and  is  there  a  greater 
thing   than   labour  ?     Not  many.     I  think  that 
we  want  a  permanent  secretary,  because  there 
should  be  experience  in  the   management  of  it. 
Without  experience   a  man   is  sure  to  make  a 
muddle    ot  it,  and   experience    cannot    possibly 
be  gained  if  the  secretary  is  subjected  to  the 
exigencies  of   our   changeable  Governments.     I 
think  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if 
they  were  all  atfiliated  so  and  brought  j)roperiy 
under  Governmental  control.    The  advantages  to 
my  mind  would  be  these,  that  the  officials  would 
be   able  to    stimulate   local   authorities   in   the 
establishment  of  them,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
them  advice  and  counsel   in  the  manageinent  of 
them  when  they  were  established,  and  help  them 
in  any  difficulty  that  might  arise,  and  it  would 
be  a  source  from  which  the  Govemment  would 
be  able  to   derive  reliable  statistics  as  to   the 
actual  state  of  the  labour  market.     At  a  crisis 
like  this  what  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to 
us  all  if  it  were  possible  for  us  really  to  get  at 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

6213.  What  would  your  scheme  of  operation 
be.  Supposing  one  ot  your  labour  bureaus  was 
established  in  every  large  centre  and  you  had 
your  (Jovernment  department  and  you  wanted 
employment  at  Ipswich  for  a  certain  number  of 
men,  would  you  send  up  their  names  to  the 
Government  department  ? — I  should. 

6214.  And  the  Government  department 
would  do  what  ? — Communicate  with  the  other 
branches,  or  it  might  be  done  in  this  way: 
Supposing  we  weie  affiliated  and  had  all  ti:e 
details  of  every  branch   and  the  name  of  the 
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secretary  and  so  on,  we  might  save  time  by  tele- 
graphing to  the  different  centres.  Time  is  often 
a  very  important  matter. 

6215.  Would  not  it  become  an  enormous  depart- 
ment if  there  was  a  department  of  the  Govern  - 
ment  which  undertook  to  find  work  for  everyone 
who  applied  for  it  or  to  be  the  means  of  finding 
him  work  ? — That  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  My 
idea  is  not  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  finding  work. 

6216.  But  I  understand  that  your  idea  is  that 
the  name  of  every  person  seeking  work  should 
be  transmitted  through  a  Govemment  depart- 
ment ? — Oh,  no. 

6217  What  would  you  do  with  your  list  of 
applicants  ? — Find  work  for  them  locally. 

6218.  I  mean  under  j'our  proposed  scheme ; 
if  your  proposed  scheme  was  established  would 
you  send  your  list  of  applicants  ior  work  to  the 
Government  department? — Not  unless  I  could 
not  find  them  work,  certainly  not ;  if  I  could 
find  them  work  there  immediately  on  the  spot  I 
should  not  do  so. 

6219.  But  of  those  whom  you  cannot  provide 
work  for  you  would  send  a  list  to  the  Govern- 
ment department  ? — In  order  that  they  may  see 
whether  there  is  a  demand  for  them  at  any  of 
the  other  branches. 

6220.  Exactly ;  so  that  the  lists  of  the  un- 
employed who  cannot  be  locally  provided  with 
work  are  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Govern- 
ment department  ? — Either  that  or  as  I  say  to 
the  most  direct  bureau  where  that  kind  of 
employment  may  be  most  likely  to  be  found. 
You  see,  your  Grace,  I  do  not  undertake  to  find 
worlv  for  men  absolutely ;  I  do  not  bind  myself 
to  do  it ;  I  am  a  medium  for  doing  it.  I  under- 
take to  do  my  very  best  to  find  work,  but  I  am 
not  bound  to  do  it. 

6221.  Yes,  but  what  I  am  putting  to  you 
is  whether  under  your  plan  the  Government 
department  would  not  be  a  similar  medium  for 
the  whole  country  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
want;  I  want  them  to  do  that;  but  I  do  not 
want  the  Government  to  be  bound  to  find  work. 

6222.  No,  I  do  not  say  anything  about  bound. 
The  Government  would  become  the  medium  for 
obtaining  work  for  everyone  who  wanted  it 
throughout  the  country  ?— The  Labour  Depart- 
ment would,  for  those  whom  I  could  not  find 
work  for. 

6223.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  would 
be  the  scale  of  such  a  department  ? — The  size 
of  it? 

6224.  The  size  of  it  ? — I  should  begin  with 
all  the  large  centres.  I  should  not  think  of 
establishing  them  in  small  localities  ;  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  Mine,  for  instance  ;  as  it  takes  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  counties,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  another  nearer  than  Norwich, 
which  is  some  -55  miles  away.  I  have  made  no 
calculation  as  to  the  number  of  towns  that  might 
become  centres. 

6225.  Nor  as  to  the  size  of  the  Government 
nepartnent  to  which  they  are  to  1  e  affiliated  ? 
— My  idea  of  the  size  of  the  department  would 
be  this,  that  there  should  be  a  head  of  the  I^abour 
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Department  limiting  it  to  labour  bureaus  and 
that  department  should  embrace  all  that 
Mr.  Burnett  does  now  so  admirably,  in  so  far 
as  one  pair  of  hands  can  do  an  enormous  amount 
of  work.  It  is  a  gigantic  business,  and  to 
appoint  one  man  to  do  it  is  just  simply  to  display 
utter  want  of  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  thing  altogether.  My  idea 
would  be  that  there  should  be  a  head  that  might 
be  changeable  with  the  Government,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  secretary,  like 
Mr.  Burnett. 

6226.  My  question  was  whether  you  had 
formed  any  estimate  of  the  staff  that  would  be 
required  to  conduct  such  a  business  ? — I  should 
suppose  a  head,  a  secretary,  and  two  assistant 
clerks.  It  is  a  mere  pious  opinion ;  of  course  to 
what  it  might  grow  I  do  not  know. 

6:^27.  How  do  you  suggest  the  expenses  of 
these  local  institutions  should  be  defrayed.  You 
cannot  expect  that  everywhere  they  would  be 
voluntarily  defrayed  ? — I  think  they  shouH  not 
be  ;  the  sooner  they  cease  to  be  charitable  or  in 
any  way  voluntary  the  better.  The  reason  why 
60  many  have  failed  has  been  becnuse  they  have 
been  associated  with  some  religious  or  philan  ■ 
thropic  institution.  It  is  an  economic  question, 
or  an  industrial  one,  if  you  like,  and  it  onght 
not  to  be  associated  in  any  shape  or  form  with 
charity.  The  best  men  will  not  ]iut  up  with 
that  sort  of  thing. 

6228.  How  do  you  suggest  the  cost  should  be 
defrayed  ? — By  the  rates,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  under  the  management  of  the  town  council 
or  any  local  authority  that  may  exist,  and  I 
think  so  for  this  reason  :  \\"orking  men  will 
not  put  confidence  in  institutions  that  are 
governed  by  capitalists  or  by  employers.  Em- 
ployers will  not  put  confidence  in  bureaus  that 
are  managed  exclusively  by  trades  unions,  and 
they  ought  to  be  removed  entirely  out  of  the 
area  of  both  and  placed  on  a  publio  ba,sis,  so 
that  if  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  rates 
everybody  would  have  a  right  to  its  advantages, 
and  I  hope  that  everybody  would  have  confi- 
dence in  their  management,  because  everybody 
would  have  a  voice  in  their  management  through 
the  medium  of  the  town  councillors. 

5229.  Can  you  estimate  at  all  what  such  an 
institution  as  yours  would  cost  if  it  were  sup- 
ported by  the  rates  ? — Not  more  than  mine, 
because  I  am  not  paid  anything,  you  see ;  and 
really  one  man  can  manage  it. 

6230.  You  say  here  it  has  cost  lOOl.  a  year  ? 
— That  is  so. 

6231.  That  is  allowing  nothing  for  your  own 
services  ? — Yes. 

6232.  And  you  have  dealt,  on  an  average, 
with  300  to  400  cases  in  the  year  ? — On  an 
average  from  300  to  400. 

6233.  Are  the  numbers  you  have  given  the 
numbers  which  you  have  successfully  dealt 
with  ? — Yes  ;  not  the  ;ipplicants. 

6234.  That  means  a  considerably  larger  num- 
ber of  cases  than  passed  through  your  hands  ? 
—Ye ;. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

6235.  It  is  not  the  number  of  applicants  ?  - 
Oh,  no  ;  I  can  give  you  one  of  our  reports  stating 
that  the  number  of  applicants  is  891 ;  per- 
manent situations  obtained,  388 ;  temporary, 
143  ;  making  a  total  of  531  for  whom  work  has 
been  found. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6236.  Out  of  891  ?— 891. 

6237.  That  was  your  maximum,  was  it  not  ? 
— Not  this  year. 

6238.  It  is  your  largest  year? — Yes,  that  is 
for  one  year. 

Mr.  Mtmdella 

62.39.  Can  you  give  any  proportions  as  to 
what  were  men,  women,  and  children  of  those 
applicants? — We  do  not  deal  with  children  or 
W'^men. 

6240.  Exclusively  men  ? — All  men.  My  time 
is  so  mixed  up  witii  working  institutions  of  one 
sort  or  another  that  it  does  not  admit  of  my 
undertaking  dealing  with  ladies.  The  women 
I  could  deal  with  probably,  and  should  exceed- 
ingly like  t )  do  it.  It  ought  to  be  done,  and  I 
think  that  the  women  ougiit  to  have  access  to  a 
public  bureau  quite  as  much  as  the  men. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6241.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  class  of 
labourers  who  apply  for  employment  ?  Do  you 
classify  them  ? — They  are  all  classified  under  that 
document  (see  Appendix  CJX.).  You  will  see,  if 
you  look  there,  that  they  are  classified.  Then  we 
have  an  index  rerum  containing  references  such 
that  if  you  want  James  Clark,  say,  I  could  find 
him  in  a  moment  by  turning  to  the  letter  "C." 
He  has  his  nuuiber  on  the  register,  and  I  should 
turn  to  the  page  in  a  moment  and  find  him. 

6242.  Yes,  but  I  mean  this :  I  see  the 
register  gives  the  name,  address,  anrl  occupation, 
but  do  you  keep  any  annual  record  made  up 
of  the  number  of  men  of  different  occupations 
who  have  applied  for  work  ^ — Yes,  we  do.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  give  it  here. 

6243.  But  what  are  the  principal  classes  of 
labourers  who  apply  ? — I  will  give  you  the 
largest  numbers ;  coachmen  and  carmen^  36  ; 
errand  boys,  36  ;  gardeners,  34  ;  labourers,  429. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6244.  Agricultural  labourers  ?  —  All  sorts. 
Porters  and  warehousemen  are  5i.  Those  are 
the  larger  number,  and  engine-drivers,  6. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6245.  Wnat  are  included  under  "  labourers"  ? 
— All  kinds  of  unskilled  labour. 

0246.  Including  agricultural  labourer.^  ? — Yes, 
including  agricultural  laboureis  429  applied  in 
that  N  ear,  1  see,  and  403  we  found  woik  for. 
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Mr.  Austin. 

6247-  You  can  give  no  idea  of  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  can  you  ? — No.  We  do 
not  take  out  the  common  labourers.  We  do  not 
classil'y  the  labourers.  We  classify  them  as 
distinct  from  the  trades  or  occupations. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6248.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add 
before  I  ask  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  examine  you  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  wish  to  hear  anything  further  about  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go 
into  that.  If  you  will  adhere  to  this  labour 
bureau  business  I  am  content. 

6249.  I  have  asked  all  the  questions  occurring 
to  me,  and  I  only  want  to  know  if  there  is 
anything  you  still  desire  to  add  to  the  evidence 
you  have  given  ? — Not  in  reference  to  the 
labour  bureau. 

Mr.  Bale. 

6250.  The  local  labour  bureau  would  have  its 
influence  very  much  limited  if  it  confined  its 
operations  to  its  own  locality  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  sought  employment  for  the  applicants  solely 
within  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

6251.  To  render  it  effective  it  must  have 
relationships  with  other  local  bureaus  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6252.  So  that  the  a'.ea  in  which  employment 
is  sought  for,  applicants  would  not  be  limited 
merely  to  the  bureau  at  which  a  man  applied, 
but  would  extend  through  that  bureau  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  ? — Quite  so ;  that  is  what 
I  wish. 

6253.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a  medium  of 
correspondence  between  the  various  labour 
bureaus  that  you  desire  to  see  established  in  all 
the  important  ceutres  of  industry  ? — That  is 
what  I  wish. 

6254.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  what  you 
feel  would  be  a  necessary  development  of  that 
system  is  a  central  bureau  or  labour  exchange  ? 
—Yes. 

6255.  Which  would  register  the  needs  of  all 
its  corresponding  local  bureaus  as  regards 
]jersons  needing  employment  or  persons  needing 
assistance  ? — No,  not  the  details. 

6256.  No,  I  did  not  say  the  details.  But 
would  it  be  one  of  the  functions  or  the  chief 
function  of  the  central  labour  bureau  to  obtain 
from  the  local  bureaus  returns  periodically  ?— 
Yes. 

6257.  That  is  when  employment  was  needed 
in  particular  trades? — Quite  so,  that  is  the 
idea. 

6258.  Therefore,  although  you  have  a  pre- 
ference for  a  Government  department  under- 
taking that  work,  it  would  not  be  a  necessary 
part  of  its  usefulness  that  it  should  be  a 
Government  department.  As  long  as  it  is 
efficiently  established  and  managed  it  would 
answer  its  purpose  ? — Quite  so,  only  that  I  think 
it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Governmept ;  that 
is  all.     That  is  the  opinion  I  hold. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

6259.  Just  one  question.  Do  you  find  that  it 
has  an  effect  in  this  direction :  when  a  man 
comes  and  puts  his  name  down  in  the  book  does 
it  thereby  cause  liim  to  exert  himself  less  to  get 
work  independently  of  the  bureau  ? — I  have 
never  found  it  so.  Tiiat  idea,  I  believe,  was 
stated  yesterday.  A  more  erroneous  opinion 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  That  it  could  de- 
moralise the  men  is  to  me  unimaginable.  It  is 
no  new  idea.  We  are  all  very  familiar  with 
registers  for  female  servants,  and  they  are  not 
demoralised  or  anyone  having  to  do  with  them. 
All  schoolmasters  are  registered.  The  idea  is  not 
new. 

6260.  I  merely  want  to  ask  the  fact  whether 
you  had  found  that  when  a  man  had  put  his 
name  down  he  ceased  to  make  independent 
effort  ? — Not  that,  oh,  dear  no  ;  because  a  good 
many  of  the  men  do  iu  fact  obtain  work  for 
themselves  before  I  do  for  them,  and  when  we 
send  to  them  we  find  they  have  found  work. 

Mr.  Tait. 

G261.  As  to  the  applications  men  have  to 
make  to  you  before  they  get  put  on  your 
register  ;  do  you  make  it  a  condition  that  they 
should  get  a  certificate  of  character  from  their 
last  employer  ? — That  is  so. 

6262.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? — Because  I  take 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  them.  It 
saves  the  master's  time,  and  saves  a  deal  of  trouble 
all  round.  You  will  see  at  the  end  of  the  form 
(see  Appendix  CVI.)  that  we  have  investigated 
the  man's  character,  and  we  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  bim.  Now,  if  I  had  not 
a  certificate  of  character  I  could  not  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  him. 

6263.  Are  you  aware  that  no  employee  can 
force  from  his  employer  iu  this  country  a 
certificate  of  character  ? — I  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  about  that ;  that  is  theoretic. 

6264.  Are  you  aware  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

6265.  That  cannot  be  theoretic  ? — Oh,  no.  I 
mean  practically  in  working,  no  masters  ordi- 
narily refuse  to  give  one.  I  have  never  had 
an  instance  of  it. 

6266.  Not  one  instance  where  a  character 
has  been  refused  ? — No,  not  where  there  has 
been  a  character  to  give. 

6267.  What  is  to  become  of  those  people  who 
do  not  get  characters  ?  You  have  suggested  that 
we  should  have  a  State  bureau,  which  I  myself 
believe  in,  and  do  you  want  it  conducted  under 
the  same  condition  and  under  the  same  system  as 
that  under  which  you  are  conducting  the  one  now 
in  Ipswich  ? — I  do  not  think  that  all  wisdom  lies 
with  me.  I  think  I  have  a  good  deal  to  learn, 
and  I  quite  think  that  if  anyone  were  to  take 
it  up  they  would  probably  be  able  to  discover 
better  methods  than  I  have  adopted. 

6268.  But  do  you  think  your  system  would 
be  operative  by  the  State  ? — Speaking  generally, 
I  think  it  would.  I  have  every  faith  in  it.  I 
am  enthusiastic. 

6269.  Presuming  the  State  were  to  adopt  the 
same  method  as  you  have  adopted  at  Ipswich, 
what  would  become  of  the  men  and  women  in 
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Mr.  Taii— continued. 

ttiis  country,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them,  who  have  no  characters  ? — Well,  men  wlio 
have  no  character,  speaking  generally,  I  hand 
over  to  the  parsons.  I  am  simply  a  business 
man ;  I  do  not  deal  in  rotten  goods. 

6270.  But  they  have  to  live,  and  do  the 
parsons  keep  them  ? — I  say  that  as  manager  of 
the  Bureau.  As  a  parson,  well  I  may  say  that  I 
have  distributed  amongst  such  people  3001.  or 
more  since  Christmas.  I  have  done  that  not  in 
connexion  with  the  Labour  Bureau.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Labour  Bureau  I  am  a  man  of 
business,  and  I  deal  only  with  the  best  goods  I 
can  get  hold  of. 

6271.  I  notice  another  thing  in  your  applica- 
tion ;  you  ask  a  man  to  state  ah  out  the  average 
wages  which  he  receives  previous  to  making 
application  ? — Yes. 

6"272.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ? — As  a  guide  to 
go  by  because  }  ou  see  in  many  instances  the 
masters  state  the  wages  on  their  orders,  and  we 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  wages  in  any 
shape  or  form.  I  utterly  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  particular  matter,  but  it 
is  a  guide  to  us,  because  if  a  man  should  write 
to  me  and  say  I  want  a  man  at  11.  a  week,  if 
that  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
30s.  per  week  it  would  be  no  use  to  answer  that 
application  to  Thomas  Robinson  for  instance. 
The  master  does  not  see  the  men's  forms,  and 
we  do  not  allow  the  master  to  see  them. 

G273.  The  employer  never  sees  this  ? — No, 
that  is  simply  a  guide  to  us. 

6274.  It  is  simply  a  guide  to  you  ?  -Yes. 

G275.  Now  in  the  supply  of  labour  to  those 
who  may  apply  to  your  Bureau  what  position  do 
you  take  up  if  there  is  a  dispute  from  a  strike 
going  on  ? — If  there  is  a  strike  I  never  send 
labour  to  it.  I  have  done  ?o  unfortunately  in 
two  instances,  but  then  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  strike  was  on. 

6276.  You  did  it  unknowingly  ? — Yes,  I 
cannot  always  tell.  For  instance,  I  sent  six  men 
up  here  to  London.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  there  was  a  strike  on.  When  the  men 
got  there  they  got  very  seriously  abused.  But 
then  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  strike  on. 
I  get  plenty  of  orders  from  London  for  lialf-a- 
dozen  men  at  a  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  every 
day  occurrence,  but  whenever  I  find  a  man 
asking  for  any  considerable  number  of  men  of 
the  same  class  I  am  suspicious,  and  then  I  im- 
mediately say  :  "  Honoural)ly,  is  there  a  strike 
"  on  in  your  firm  ?  If  there  is  please  under- 
"  stand  that  I  cannot  supply  any  men  till  the 
"  strike  is  over,  and  then  I  shall  be  very  glad 
'■  to  deal  with  you." 

6277.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  bureaus  of 
France  and  America  are  conducted  ? — I  have  an 
idea,  but  I  could  not  go  into  particulars. 

6278.  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  ? — There  are  a  great  many 
things  connected  with  the  labour  bureaus  in 
France  that  would  never  be  adopted  in  England. 
Our  men  would  not  submit  to  a  great  many 
things  which  the  Frenchmen  would  submit  to, 
but  there   is   a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  from  it 
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nevertheless.  Anyone  who  may  have  to  advise 
the  Government  to  take  steps  in  relation  to  this 
matter  would  do  well  to  study  that  system 
thoroughly. 

6279.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  put  the 
question  to  you.  You  having  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  bureau  for  eight  years  I  thought 
you  would  be  well  able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  American  or  the  French  method  is 
best  in  its  conduct  ? — The  Americans  have  no 
system  similar  to  ours,  but  the  French  have. 

6280.  You  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Commission  as  to  which  they 
should  adopt  as  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
this  bureau  ? — I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  single 
moment  on  that  question.  With  the  knowledge 
I  have  of  both  I  should  say  that  some  modifica- 
tion may  be  borrowed  from  both.  The  system 
that  I  have  initiated  would  be  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  English  Hfe  and  I'nglish  mode  of 
thought. 

6281.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  in  answer 
to  the  Cliairman  said  you  would  have  local 
bureaus  kept  up  by  local  taxation  or  by  imperial 
taxation  ? — By  local  rates. 

6282.  Do  you  not  think  yo'i  would  lose  an 
amount  of  imperial  control  if  you  are  going  to 
have  one  State  Department  ? — All  the  poor  are 
supported  by  local  rates,  and  here  the  Govern- 
ment interfere  with  us.  We  cannot  hire  a 
nurse  unless  we  ask  the  Government. 

6283.  But  many  people  are  not,  satisfied  with 
the  poor  law;  we  want  to  make  the  law 
perfectly  satisfar;tory  if  posible  ?— Quite  eo. 

6284.  You  are  still  prepared  to  say  that  it 
should  be  taken  from  local  rates  ? — Undoubtedly, 
because  they  would  have  a  great  deal  more 
interest  in  them  than  anybody  else. 

Mr  Trow. 

6285.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  found  em- 
ployment for  some  men  in  London ;  were  they 
labourers  ?— Well,  it  all  depends  what  you  call 
a  labourer.  You  would  not  call  a  carter  a 
labourer.  We  do  not,  and  yet  they  are.  They 
are  unskilled  really.  Three  of  them  were 
carters,  and  six  were  warehousemen. 

(i286.  In  spite  of  these  large  processions  of 
unemployed,  and  the  difficulty  of  men  getting 
work  you  succeeded  in  finding  work  here  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  got  a  piomise  of  three  more  which 
makes  12.  I  did  that  in  about  five  hours  in 
and  around  London  yesterday.  I  had  to  be  up 
in  London,  and  I  like  to  do  a  little  business. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6287.  You  were  in  the  room,  I  think,  yester- 
day when  Mr.  Loch  was  giving  his  evidence  ?— 
I  was  not.     I  read  it  in  the  paper  this  morning. 

6288.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  Chelsea  Bureau  ?— Yes ;  it  was  through 
me  they  obtained  tht-ir  guidance,  and  aU  the 
forms  that  they  presented  here  were  obtained 
first  of  all  from  me. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

6289.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms brought  against  that  bureau  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  work  has  been  in  connexion 
with  domestic  servants,  and  that  they  could  if 
they  chose  apply  to  the  registry  offices  ? — I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I 
have  every  reason  to  wish  that  domestic  servants 
may  be  brought  into  the  system  of  labour 
bureaus. 

6290.  You  said  that  you  at  Ipswich  had 
scarcely  any  demand  for  servants,  but  you  could 
send  servants  elsewhere,  and  you  could  offer  a 
demand  for  the  labour  of  mechanics  and  so  on  ? 
— You  misunderstood  me.  I  certainly  did  not 
say  that  there  was  no  demand  for  servants  at 
Ipswich. 

6291.  No,  no  !  Not  no  demand  for  servants, 
but  did  you  not  say  that  you  had  more  servants 
than  you  could  easily  find  occupation  for  ? 
But  that  on  the  other  band  you  could  easily  find 
occupation  for  mechanics  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
gentlemen's  servants  I  meant,  household  servants 
such  as  butlers  and  men  of  that  kind. 

6292.  May  it  not  be  true  that  if  Chelsea  wants 
servants,  and  you  can  supply  them,  and  you  in 
Ipswich  are  in  communication  with  them,  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  may  be  done,  even 
though  Chelsea's  work  is  chiefly  for  servants.  I 
mean  is  it  a  valid  charge  against  the  efficiency 
of  the  Chelsea  Bureau  that  the  people  for  whom 
the  Chelsea  Bureau  finds  employment  are  chiefly 
ot  that  kind  for  which  there  is  an  exceptionally 
large  demand  in  Chelsea  ? — I  daresay  that  is  so, 
but  I  have  really  no  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  beyond  the  figures  that  they  have  given 
me.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  them. 
I  was  surprised,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  to  find 
whilst  you  are  talking  about  Chelsea  that  they 
paid  the  working  expenses  out  of  the  vestry 
rate.  Now  I  am  advised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  that  that  is  not  legal. 

6293.  Well,  that  is  another  issue.  Possibly 
that  may  need  a  separate  Act.  My  point  is, 
is  it  not  really  the  right  and  proper  thing 
that  in  a  place  like  Chelsea  in  which  there 
is  a  very  large  demand  for  domestic  servants 
the  work  of  the  bureau  should  be,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  with  domestic  servants  ? — Yes,  for 
any  kind  of  labour  that  is  available  in  the 
lo'calit}'  where  the  bureau  exists,  assuredly  that 
should  be  so  when  the  expenses  are  paid  out  of 
the  rates. 

6294.  Is\not  your  view  that  by  the  syste- 
matic organisation  of  the  repoi-ts  from  local 
bureaus  to  a  ctntral  bureau,  a  place  like  Chelsea 
that  has  a  constantly  large  demand  for  servants 
may  get  people  from  places  like  Ipswich  that 
have  a  constantly  large  supply  ? — Of  course  that 
is  exactly  what  I  want — the  interchange,  the 
chaage  over.  They  too,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
have  mechanics  in  superabundance,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  take  some  of  them  even  now,  or  tell 
them  where  they  can  get  work. 

6295.  I  suppose  that  the  amount  of  printing 
that  would  be  required  for  your  reports  received 
from  the  local   bureaus  and  revised  and  circu- 
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lated  by  the  central  bureau  would  not  be  very 
great,  would  it  ? — I  should  say  not. 

6296.  It  would  not  be  very  much  greater 
tban  that  involved  in  the  meteorological  reports 
which  would  be  rather  of  the  same  class,  would 
it  not  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate. 

6297.  You  would  send  out  a  list  saying  that 
you  had  so  many  butlers  and  mechanics,  so  many 
housemaids  and  carpenters  out  of  employment, 
would  you  not  ? — I  should  say  so.  It  would  be 
on  a  printed  list,  and  it  should  be  done  periodi- 
cally. 

6298.  And  then  I  should  suppose  the  central 
bureau  would  have  printed  forms  with  occupa- 
tions down  one  side  and  places  down  on  another 
side,  figure  space  representing  the  number  of 
people  of  a  certain  occupation  in  a  certain  place 
who  wanted  employment  ? — Yes. 

6299.  So  that  a  sheet  of  moderate  size  would 
do  for  the  whole  country  ? — That  is  so.  That 
would  be  the  system  I  should  think  they  would 
go  on. 

6300.  And  the  consequent  expense  would  not 
be  very  great  ? — I  should  think  comparatively 
very  little.  One  does  not  like  to  hazard  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  but  it  really  would  not 
be  worth  considering  as  compared  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

6301 .  How  many  local  centres  do  you  want 
established  ? — I  have  not  made  any  calculations. 

6302.  Would  100  be  too  many? — I  should 
think  not. 

6303.  If  j'ou  had  one  in  every  administrative 
county,  would  that  be  too  many  ? — Well,  if  you 
were  to  limit  them.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
number  of  population  should  be  always  a  guide, 
becau'^e  in  many  places  you  set!  there  are  manu- 
factories in  comparatively  small  populations ; 
there  are  more  manufactories  in  some  popula- 
tions of  50,000  people  than  there  are  in  others 
with  100,000  of  population.  If  you  understand 
what  I  mean  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  population  should  be  the  guide. 

6304.  I  lio  not  suggest  the  population  should 
be.  I  asked  you  whether  it  would  be  too  many 
to  have  one  for  every  administrative  county  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  the  county  is  just  the  area. 

6305.  You  know  what  an  administrative 
county  is  ? — You  make  the  county  the  centre  of 
administration.  I  should  say  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  take  large  boroughs,  and  boroughs 
are  not  under  the  administration  of  counties. 

6306.  Is  not  Ipswich  an  administrative  county 
of  itself  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

6307.  Would  it  be  too  many  to  have  one  for 
Ipswich  or  two  for  Suffolk  ? — There  are  two 
administrative  counties  of  Suff'olk.  One  for  each 
of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns. 

6308.  That  is  v\hat  I  meant ;  one  for  each 
administrative  county  ;  would  that  be  too  many  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  you  have  got  two  or  three  ad- 
ministrative districts  in  Suffolk,  and  Ipswich 
covers  the  whole  of  Suffiolk ;  consequently  one 
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is  quite  sufficient  for  ihe  whole  .Qouni^^  of  Suf- 
folk'  '  ... 

,6309.  You, think  that  thft  Tcwji  Council. and 
th^  inhabitants  fbf, Ipswich  would  be  ready  to 
bear  tbe  expense  for  the  whole  <d  the,,county  ?-t- 
Yes,  I  believe  they  would.;    ;      .  ,  -     .-i. 

6310.  In  other  places,  would  one  be  enough 
fpr.l^ancheBter,  for  instance? — I  shoi^ld  say  not, 
Manchester,  is  an  enormous  place. 

6311.  And  in  London.  Would  the  County 
Council, of  London  be  the  bureau-? — No,  a  dozen 
in  London.  ,        .< 

6312.  Would  100  be  too  many  ?— Do  you 
mean  altogether  ? 

6313.  Altogether  for  Great.  Britain  ?— Not  if 
you  take  Great  Britain. 

6314.  Would  100  not  be  too,  many  for  Lon- 
don ? — I  think  it  would. 

6315.  How  many  would  a  centre  send  up  on 
an  average  to  the  Clearing  House  in  London  in 
a  week  ? — That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  If  I 
go  back  on  my  own  experience,  I  need  ,  not 
trouble  you,  for  I  can  find  work  for  all  the  men 
that  I  can  get,  and  more,  as  I  stated  just  now. 

6316.  But  you  get  them  from  London  some- 
times .' — Yes,  from  London,  and  to  London. 

6317.  You.  do  not  always  find  work,  and 
when  you  do  find  work  you  find  it  outside  your 
own  area,  very  frequently  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

6318.  If  you  had  those  organisations  of 
bureaus  up  and  down  the  country,  how  many 
iipplications  would  be  forwarded  from  the  local 
centres  on  an  average  to  the  Clearing  House  in 
London  ? — Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
state.     I  can  only  fall  back  upon  experience. 

6319.  Do  you  think  that  that  sheet  of  paper 
that  Professor  Marshall  exhibited  would  cover 
it  ? — My  experience  is  that  so  far  as  I  am ,  per- 
so/ially  concerned  I  should  not  want  to  trouble 
them  except  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  classes, 
men  who  say  that  they  can  do  everything  and 
anything,  but  who  really  can  do  nothing  that 
anybody  wants  done.  I  could  supply  any 
number  of  that  class,  but  the  really  good  men  I 
can  find  work  for,  and  I  should  not  need  to 
trouble  the  Government  or  anybody  else. 

6320.  You  would,  pass  them  on  cheerfully? — 
Yes,  any  number  of  them. 


Mr.  Mundella. 
Is    that    a    large    class  ?- 


-Well, ,  not 


6321. 
with  us. 

6322.  You  can  supply  any  number  of  them. 
Do  you  say  that  you  have  a  great  many  more 
than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ? — Well,  like 
the  poor,  we  always  have  them  with  us. 

6323.  A  class,  you  say,  who  consider  that 
they  are  able  to  do  everything,  and  who  are 
practically  able  to  do  nothing  useful  that  is 
required.  What  do  you  rnean ;  are  they  the 
educated  class — the  clerk  class  ? — They  are  not 
all  bad  characters  by  any  means ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  they  are.  They  are  the  victims 
ol'  early  marriages,  unnatural  raari-iages,  bad 
up-bjfinging,  mentally  and  physically  disquali- 
fie^d  for  anything,  and  they  owe  it  rather  to 


Mi-.  ;Mwwd!eKa— -continued; 

others  than  themselves  that  they  a<re  the  incom- 
petent creatures  which  they  are. 

6324.  Mentally  and  physically  defective,  you 
mean  to  say? — -That  is  so — many  of  them.  '  I 
means  those -Who  are  not  bad  characters.  Thete 
are  a  great  many  of  them,  I  am  ^orry  to  say,, 
that  are  semi-idiots;  they  have  'not  brain 
enough  to  learn  to  do  anything,  and  they  have 
not  physical  strength  for  hard  work  that  does 
not  require  any  brain.      ^ 

6325.  They  have  b^en  taught  to  do  nothing 
in  their  youth  ? — You  must  gO  further  back 
than  that — they  never  had  any  brain  to  traiii. 

6326.  I  do  not  think  that?— But  it  is  so. 
What  can  y6u  expect  when  women  are  having 
children  every  year  of  their  lives,  where  they 
are  half  starved  paor  creatures.  They  have  not 
strength  enough  to  give  vitality  to  their  children, 
and  when  they  are  born  they  are  born  idiots, 
mentally  and  physically  disqualified  for  work, 
and  the  root  of  the  matter  here  has  never  been 
touched  here.  I  read  the  evidence  every  day,  and 
until  you  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  you  will 
always  want  a  Geneiral  ,Booth  as  long  as  England 
continues  as  it  is  now.  As  soon  as  you  are 
done  with  one  generation,  another  generation 
will  be  ready  for  General  Booth. 

6327.  There  will,  always  be  a  dependent  class, 
and  a  practically  useless  class  then,  you  think  ? 
^That  is  so,  and  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
inmates  for  asylums,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

6328.  You  dealt,  I  think,  with  between  400 
and  500  labourers  during  the  past  year,  accord  • 
ing  to  the  statement  which  you  made  to  us  ? — 
That  was  the  year  before. 

6329.  Well,  then,  the  year  1890'?— Yes.      ,    , 

6330.  Between  400  and  500  labourers  you 
said.  I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  define  to  us 
the  class  of  labourers  they  were  derived  from 
mainly ;  did  they  come  from  the  agricultural 
class,  or  were  they  m'erely  the  men  employed  at 
the  wharf  side  carrying  burdens,  or  what  were 
they  ? — They  were  niainly  men  of  more  than 
the  commonly  strong  class,  and  they  were  re- 
required  for  the  Ship  Canal  at  Manchester.  I 
sent  a  great  many  there.  I  believe  I  sent  the 
very  first  batch  of  men  that  went  there. 

6331.  They  were  men  who  could  do  excava- 
ting work  ? — A  good  many  of  them — ^not  all. 

6332.  They  were  men  physically  strong,  but 
not  skilled  ? — They  were  not  skilled. 

6333.  And  you  found  work  for,  I  believe,  400 
or  500  of  those  ? — Between  400  and  500. 


Mr.  Bolton. 

6334.  Not  of  that  class  ?— No ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  of  them. 


Mr.  Mundella. 

6335.  The  number  of  labourei's  was  400iodd  ? 
-403  we  found  employment  for  out.  of  429. 
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'■  ■     Mr.  ^oifow. 

6336.  Of  the  labourer  class?— Yes,  we  found' 
work  for  them  all. 


Mr.  Mundelld,. 

o337.  Of  that  class  ?— Yes,  except  26,  we 
found  work  for  them.  ' 

6338.  You  include  in  that  case  carters,  you 
say  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

6339.  Are  they  a  separate  class  ? — We  do  not 
call  carters  "  common  labourers."  They  earn 
better  wages,  as  much  as  25s.  per  week. 

6340.  Where  do  you  generally  dispose  of 
your  carters  ;  do  you  send  them  to  London  ? — 
Not  all  of  them,  though  we  do  send  tl:em  up 
here,  on  an  average, jone  a  week;  but  we  find 
work  for  th«m  in  Ipswich  ;  I  did  so  last  week. 

6341.  Now  to  come  to  the  practical  working 
of  your  department;  are  you  of  opinion  that 
voluntary  efibrt  is  of  less  value  than  State  ad- 
ministration in  this  case  ? — Do  you  mean  volun- 
tary ? 

6342.  Yes;  do  you  not  think  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation like  your  own  in  all  the  large  centres, 
perhaps  on  a  larger  scale— I  mean  to  say  with  a 
committee  who  would  assist,  perhaps,  with  paid 
assistants,  for  we  cannot  always  get  a  clergy- 
man at  thehead  of  an  association  like  yours.  I 
am  supposing  a  committee  of  your  town  with  a 
paid  assistant — is  not  that,  a  better  form  of 
labour  bureau,  than  anything  that  can  be  set  up 
either  by  a  town  council  or  by  a  State  depart- 
ment ? — Well,  if  you  want  to  smother  a  thing 
set  a  committee  oyer  it..  ,J  would  not  work 
under  a  committee  for  the  world.  You  have 
got  all  your  work  cut  out  to  keep  them  together, 
and  there  is  very  little  time  left  to  do  the  work 
itself.  ■  I  believe  in  a  one  man  despotism  over  a 
thing  of  this  kind. 

6343.  Do  you  think  a  Stite  department 
would  do  better  than  any  other  method  ? — It 
would.  I  merely  want  the  State  at  the  head  of 
it.     I  believe  in  the  local  control. 

6344.  The  State  at  the  head  of  this  labour 
bureau  ? — Yes. 

6345.  And  the  labour  bureaus  are  to  be  sprea'l 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  centres  such  as  you 
have  'indicated  ?— Yes. 

6346'  The  industrial  centres, ^re-.  to, be  the 
chief  manufacturing  or  industrial  towns,  and 
they  are  to  be  subsidised,  that  is  to  say,  alj  the 
staff  are  to  be  paid  by  the  town  council'  but  of 
the  local  rates  ;  is  that  so  ? — Ye'!. 

6347.  And  the  central  department,  of  State  is 
to  establish  a  central  bureau  '?r^J^es.. 

6348.  Which  shall  receive  from  all  the  ex- 
tremities, so  to  speak,  the  cases  that  these  local 
institutions  are  unable  to  deal  with  ? — That  is 
not  exactly  my  idea  ;  it  is  rather  to  circulate  the 
thing. 

6349.  Yes,  but  you  take  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
as  I  understand,  to  find  employment  for  your 
people  ? — I  do. 

6350.  You  have  correspondeiits  all  over  tlae 
country  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  'Mttn)&ella^coritirtne(lt:' 

6351.  And  you  by  that  means  place  a  large 
proportion  of  your  applicants  in'  situatidns? — 
Yes.  '  ■         '■ 

6352.  Then  as  to  the  balande,  yoil'  wotild  pro- 
pose to  send  up  a  list  to  the  centralState  depart- 
ment; is  that  your  idea?^Yes,  with  the  idea  not 
that  they  should  find  work  for  the  men,  but  thjtt 
they  should  tirculate  information.       '•    '  '• 

635^.  I  understand.  ^  But  you  woiild  send  a 
list  of  those  that  you  could  not  find  employmerit 
for  to  the  central  department  ? — Yes. 

6354.  And  from  the'central  department  they 
would  again  distribute  that  list  into  the  localities 
where  they  think  such  labour  is  likely  to  be  in 
demand  ? — Yes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
wanted  a  dozen  mechanics  and  had  not  got  them, 
I  should  transmit  the  order  at  once.  • 

6355.  To  the  central  department  ? — Certainly ; 
circulate  it  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  get:  the 
men  I  wanted. 

6356.  l^hat  is  to  say,  to  a  labour  exchange  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6357.  A  sort  of  clearing-house  at  the  centre  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6358.  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  the  men  you 
send  up,  say,  from  Ipswich  to  London  ? — Well,  it 
all  depends  upon  the  class  of  man.  ■  In  many 
cases — in:  the  case  of  aU  kinds  of  indoor  servants 
for  instance — their  fare  is  always  paid,  and  their 
expenses. 

6359.  By  whom  ? — By  the  employer. 

6360.  And  if  it  were  a  higher  class — a  better 
paid  class — the  employee  would  sometimes  pay,  I 
suppose  ?-^Yes. 

6361.  Do  you  ever  advance  the  money  ? — Yes, 
but  not  to  such  as  fitters  and  turners^  they  pay 
their  own.  ^^    • 

6362.  Do  you  get  repaid  the  money  that  you 
have  advanced  ? — Yes,  now ;  we  did  not  use  to  get 
it.  When  I  started  first  I  used  to  pay  the  men's 
fares,  and  give  them  2s.  6d.  in  their  pockets ;  but 
I  found  that  that  did  not  work  -very  well,  and  I 
have  given  that  system  up  entirely.  I  do  not 
give  any  doles,  as  I  used  to  call  them,  and  I  used 
to  pay  their  fares.  I  have  paid  as  much  as  3001. 
a  year  to  the  railway  people  for  passages. 

6363.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  town 
council  or  that  the  State  should  do,  anything  of 
that  sort  ?-r-Oh,  no.  '/  :  ^  ,       r  ' 

6364.  You  do  not  contemplate  that,  do  you  ? 
— No,  I  think  they  should  pay  their  own  fares. 
I  pay  my  railway  bill  once  a  month,  and  the 
whole  of  the  railway  bill  this  year  up  to  the 
present  is  about.6Z.    i 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6365.For  the  whole  year  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  hve  got  back  all  that  I  have  advanced 
less  6^. 

6366.  But  then  as  to  these  men  you  are  send- 
ing up  to  London,  who  are  out  of  work,  where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  to  bring  them  to 
London  ? — The  system!  adopt  is  this :  I  pay  the 
fares  of  the  men  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  able 
to  pay  them  themselves.     I  give  them  a  pass  on 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

the  railway  and  they  char^^e  me,  sending  the  bill 
in  once  a  month.  Then  I  send  on  wherever  the 
man  goes  ;  for  instance,  I  have  sent  a  lot  of  men 
to  Gainsborough,  to  Marshall  and  Sons,  a  firm  of 
splendid  mechanics.  Well,  I  advance  tlieir  fares, 
and  then  it  is  deducted,  2s.  6d.  a  week,  out  of 
the  men's  wages  until  they  have  refunded  it. 
The  foreman  of  the  shop  to  which  the  man  goes 
sends  it  on  to  me,  and  in  that  way  I  gat  back 
nearly  all  that  I  advance. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6367.  Is  not  that  system  almost  an  essential 
part  of  your  labour  bureau  ? — Not  at  all,  because 
it  is  not  done  in  one  case  out  of  four.  I  find  the 
men  like  me  all  the  better  now  tliat  I  do  not  do 
so  much  for  them. 

6368.  But  in  one  case  out  of  four,  unless  their 
fares  were  advanced,  the  system  would  not  work  ? 
— I  do  not  let  the  men  stick  for  that. 

6369.  Well,  then  the  town  council  would  have 
to  make  similar  advances,  if  tliey  took  over  your 
business  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  would.  I 
think  they  would  find  others  instead  of  making 
a  friend  of  me.  That  is  the  long  and  short  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Austin. 

6370.  What  is  the  number  of  mechanics  you 
found  employment  for  last  year  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  very  few,  for  I  had  not  them.  I  could  not 
get  them.  An  engine-driver  you  would  call  a 
mechanic  ? 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6371.  Mr.  Austin  means  skilled  artisans  of 
any  description  ? — Well,  carpenters,  8  ;  carmen, 
6  ;  gardeners,  34 ;  painters,  6 ;  wheelwrights,  3 ; 
bricklayers  only  1.  I  should  think  there  has 
not  been  such  a  demand  for  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters— certainly  not  within  my  memory,  and 
I  have  had  to  do  more  or  less  with  the  working 
classes  for  40  years — as  there  is  now,  and  has 
been  up  to  the  present  moment.  There  are  a 
few  painters  out  of  work,  but  otherwise  brick- 
layers and  carpenters  cannot  be  had  for  money. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6372.  In  those  figures  that  you  gave  were  not 
you  successful  in  finding  employment  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labourers  than  of  the 

[Pamphlet  on  "  My  Labour  Bureau  and  how  it  is  conducted," 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

more  skilled  men  ? — Yes,  numerically  the  labour- 
ers are  so  much  more  frequently  out  of  work. 

6373.  But  out  of  the  total  number  of  skilled 
labourers  who  applied  to  you  for  employment, 
did  you  find  employment  for  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  you  did  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
labourers  ? — Oh,  yes,  quite. 

6374.  I  did  not  think  that  the  figures  quite 
carried  that  out  ? — There  are  so  few  skilled 
labourers  as  compared  with  the  others. 

6375.  You  gave  891  as  the  total  ?— Yes. 

6376.  And  how  many  of  these  were  ordinary 
labourers  ? — 429  applied,  and  406  we  found 
employment  for. 

6377.  How  many  of  the  total  891  did  you  find 
employment  for  ? — 531. 

6378.  Then  there  was  a  very  large  excess  for 
whom  you  could  not  find  employment  who  were 
not  ordinary  labourers,  the  difference  between  429 
and  891  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  360,  or  nearly  so. 

6379.  Now  as  there  were  only  23  ordinary 
labourers  for  whom  you  could  not  find  employ- 
ment, what  were  the  balance  of  462  ? — Wheel- 
wrights, thatchers,  seamen,  stockmen,  steam- 
sawyers,  a  stationer,  shoeing  smiths,  plasterers. 

6380.  Do  not  go  through  them  all,  because 
there  were  a  great  many  occupations,  but  were 
they  not  all  skilled  labourers  as  compared  with 
the  other  labourers  ? — You  would  not  call  those 
thatchers  and  seamen  labourers. 

6381.  They  are  more  skilled  than  the  ordinary 
labourer  ? — It  all  depends.  There  are  seamen 
and  seamen. 

6382.  It  depends  upon  your  classification, 
really  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

6383.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  men 
whom  you  describe  as  practically  useless  out  of 
these  891  ;  you  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  men 
who  from  one  cause  and  another  were  inefficient  ? 
— Well,  very  few  of  them,  because  we  do  not 
put  the  inefficients  on  our  register. 

6384.  Were  the  whole  of  those  891  all  efficient 
men  ? — Oh,  yes,  more  or  less  so.  There  would 
be  some  that  would  not  be  quite  efficient. 

6385.  But  as  a  rule  they  would  be  efficient  ?— 
Yes,  or  they  would  not  go  on  the  register.  We 
keep  a  book. 

6386.  Then  as  to  the  340  men  for  whom  you 
did  not  get  employment,  were  they  all  able  men  ? 
— More  or  less  so. 
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((Si?'  Michael  Hicks-Beach  here  took  the  chair.) 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Scammell  called  and  examined.* 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6387.  You  are  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Exeter  and  District  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?■ — I 
am. 

6388.  And  I  think  you  wish  to  give  some 
evidence  with  regard  to  a  suggested  scheme  of  a 
National  Labour  Registry  ? — I  do. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 
6389.  Will  you  make  your  statement? — If 
you  will  allow  me  to  preface  my  examination 
by  a  general  statement  I  would  like  to  say  that 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
labour  registries,  as  an  employer  of  labour  and  a 
member  of  the  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce 


*  On  January  19th,  1893,  a  pamphlet  embodying  this  evidence  and  giving  additional  iuforn)ation  was  received  from  Mr  Scam- 
mell,   Tor  the  latter,  see  Appendix  CXVtI.— G.D. 
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Sir  Michael  Hichs-Beach — continued. 

first  by  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some 
such  Rgency  in  my   own   district,  secondly  -by 
the  fact  that  Chambers  of  Commerce,  my  own 
amongst  them,  were  discussing  the  formation  of 
boards  of  conciliation,— it  appeared  to  me  that 
these  boards  needed  as  their  complement,  labour 
regis! ries  or  labour  bureaus, — and  thirdly  by  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  of 
28th   October  1891,  a  copy  of  which   I   have 
here    (see    AppendAx    CXI.).       Following    up 
this   idea   I   formulated   a   scheme,   a    copy   of 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Drage,  for  the  formation 
of  a   registry    (1)    which    should    be   self-sup- 
porting,  (2)   which    should  not    interfere  with 
existing  trade  organisations  or  private  registries, 
(3)  which    should    not  concern    itself   with  the 
que-^tion   of  wages    or    (at    the    beginning)    of 
character,  (4)  which  should  be  worked  as  an  aid 
to  charitable  societies  though  not  itself  a  charity, 
(in  order,  for  one  thing,  to  deal  with  the  tramp 
nuisance),  and  (5)   which  through  the  network 
of   Commercial  Associations  (part  of   a   further 
scheme  I  had  under  consideration)  might  issue  in 
a   voluntary,    self-supporting,    national    system. 
The  details  of  my  proposal  were   not  discussed 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  whose  attention, 
by  circular,  was  drawn  to  the  matter,  nor  were 
they  submitted   to  the  Ass  iciated  Chaujbers  of 
Commerce   in    their   meetings    in    London    last 
March,  but,  instead,    a    resolution   framed   by 
myself  and  mv  friend,  Mr.  Groser,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Western  Morning  News,"  was  placed  upon 
the  agenda  paper  of  the  Associated  Chambers,  and 
on  the  proposition  of  the  president  of  the  Exeter 
Chamber,    Sir  Stafford  Northcote,   was    unani- 
mously adopted.     That  resolution  accepted  the 
general  principle  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
national  systein    of    labour    registry  should    be 
established,  and   it   asked   this  Commission   to 
take   the'  subject   in    hand.      Perhaps   I    may 
venture    to    say    that    the    idea     of    bringing 
the    matter    then    under   the    notice    of    this 
Commission    was    very   largely   the    result    of 
conversations  I  had  had  with  Mr.  Burnett.     But 
although  the  subject  was  thus  passed  on  to  you 
for  your  consideration  I  had  hoped  that  I  should 
be  able  to  get  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  look 
with   favour  upon   my  original  scheme   and    to 
arrange,  subject  to  the  action  of  this  Commission, 
to  adopt  it  in  some  measure.     Further  inv.  .stiga- 
tion  however  has  convinced  me  that,  the  subject 
is  too  great  and  its  issues  too  diverse  for  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  adequately  to  deal  witli  it. 
And,   too,  as  such   Chambers   would   represent 
employers   rather   than    employed,    the    trades 
unions  and  probably  the  working  class  generally 
might  hesitate  before  using  such  an  organisation, 
even  if  they  did  not  become  actively  hostile  to 
it.     Tiie    "  further  investigation "   to    which  I 
refer   included    correspondence  and    interviews 
with  a  number  of  labour  leaders,  and  others  who 
were  interested  in  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
labour  questions.     Among  the  latter  I  may  par- 
ticularly mention  Mr.  Nathaniel   Louis   Cohen, 
the  founder  of  tiie  Egham  Begistry,  a  gentleman 
who  has   given    the  greatest  attention  to  this 
matter,  the  Reverend  Wickham  Tozer,  of  Ips- 
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wich,  and  the  registrar  of  the  Chelsea  Registry. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  a  considerable 
modification  of  my  original  plan,  as  I  will  shortly 
demonstrate.  In  order  to  see  what  had  been 
done  by  others  who  have  had  some  practical 
experience  of  this  work,  I  have  consulted  the 
authorities  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Polytechnic,  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
each  of  which  has  a  labour  registiy  in  connexion 
with  its  ordinary  work,  and  from  these  I  have 
obtained  some  particulars  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  use  in  this  inquiry  (handing  in  the 
same;  see  Appendices  CXIIL,  CXIY.,  CXY., 
and  CXVL).  In  the  case  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  from  the  1st  January  to  the 
21«t  July  6,613  applicants  were  interviewed. 
Of  these  only  369  were  placed  upon  the  register, 
for  352  of  whom  situations  were  found. 

6390.  Let  me  interrupt  you;  what  was  the 
reason  of  that  enormous  difference  between  the 
number  of  applicants  and  the  number  placed  on 
the  register  ? — Because  of  the  extremely  close 
investigation  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  authorities  made  into  the  chaiacter, 
and  secondly  into  the  capabilities  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

6390a.  Then  I  suppose  we  must  take  it  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  applicants  were 
persons  either  without  characters  or  who  were 
not  fit  for  the  situations  that  they  wanted  ? — I 
presume  so.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  this 
Society  only  deals  with  young  men,  and  only 
puts  upon  its  register  those  of  the  highest 
character  and  capabilities.  For  purposes  of 
general  registry,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  success,  because  out  of  6,000  during  the  last 
six  months  only  352  have  found  situations. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

ti391.  How  many  were  on  the  register? — 
There  were  6,613  app'icants,  and  369  of  them 
were  placed  on  the  register,  for  352  of  whom 
situations  were  found.  Still  it  supplies  em- 
ployers with  a  class  of  labour  which  is  needed 
and  which  is  thoroughly  reliable.  It  is  rendered 
self -suppoT  ting  by  a  scale  of  fees.  I  have  the 
pai'ticulars  here  if  the  Commissioners  would  like 
to  see  them,  and  the  forms  used  (see  Appen- 
dices CXV.  and  CXVL).  Then  the  Polytechnic 
Society  has  a  reception  bureau,  dealing  with 
young  nen  and  women  coming  from  the 
country  to  the  metropolis,  for  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  obtain  situations. 

6392.  Is  that  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic  ? 
-^Yes  ;  I  have  received  from  them  a  statement  to 
the  following  effect  with  regard  to  their  labour  re- 
gistry :  "  The  statistics  of  our  labour  bureau  in  no 
"  sense  represent  the  possibilities  in  this  district, 
"  for  we  have  not  a  secretary  who  can  devote  the 
"  whole  of  his  time  to  the  matter,  nor  have  we 
"  means  to  place  any  sum  of  money  at  the  dis- 
"  f)Osal  of  the  bureau  in  order  to  ensure  its  efEcient 
"  working,  and  therefore  the  utility  of  the  bureau 
"  naturally  limits  itself  to  an  endeavour  to  find 
"  those  of  our  members  who  are  out  of  work  situ- 
"  ations.     Our  applications  deal  with  every  class 
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"  of  trade  and  profession,  exaept  dornestic  ser- 
"  vants,  and  we  are  now  receiving  applications^at 
"  the  rate  of  60  or  70  a  month.  As  to  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  cases  in  which  we  are  able  to  find 
«  work,  I  think  it  is  higher  than  that  of  some 
"  labour  bureaus  ;  Ifind  that  out  of  170  apphca- 
"  tions  we  have  been  able  to  find  berths  for  3j. 
"  A  charoe  of  Is.  is  made  to  the  applicant  when  a 
"  situation  is  obtained."  The  Polytechnic  has 
recently  established  what  it  calls  "  a  clearing 
"  house  for  the  unemployed,"  the  object  of  which 
is  a  philanthropic  one  for  rendering  aid,  through 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  other  known 
agencies,  to  necessitous  and  genuine  cases  (see  Ap- 
pendix CXIII.).  The  Salvation  Army  established 
a  free  labour  exchange  in  November  1890.  Its 
central  office  is  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  it  has  10  London 
branches.  There  are  also  branches  in  Bri  stol,  Leeds, 
and  Bradford.  But  although  this  is  a  free  labour 
exchange,  employers  are  expected,  in  obtaining 
men  from  this  agency,  to  make  some  payment  to 
the  Army  by  way  of  remuneration.  There  is  a 
female  registry  carried  on  under  Mrs,  Bramwell 
Booth,  at°  259,  Mare  Street,  Hackney.  The 
branch  offices  are  open  from  7  to  10  a.m  and 
from  6  to  8  p.m.  On  the  front  wall  of  these 
offices  are  posted  up  several  daily  papers  and  the 
list  of  vacant  situations  received  from  head- 
quarters. At  first  the  applicants  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  shelters  or  other  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  branch  offices,  but  it  was  found 
that  this  encouraged  loafing.  So  that  after 
making  their  application  the  applicants  have  to 
leave  the  depot.  Some  alterations  have  been 
made  in  their  forms  of  inquiry  since  the  opening 
of  the  registry.  I  have  samples  of  these  forms, 
which  I  beg  to  submit  in  case  the  Comnaission 
should  like  to  look  at  some  of  them  {handing  in 
the  same ;  see  Appendix  CXIV.).  The  number  of 
applications  for  employment  from  the  1st  Decem- 
ber 1891  to  31st  August  1892  were  as  follows  : — 
6,557  males  and  517  females.  The  number  of 
employers  applying  during  that  period  were 
442  males  and  279  females.  The  number  of 
persons  for  whom  situations  were  found  were  as 
follows : — Men,  in  the  elevators  or  workshops 
connected  with  the  Army  (for  those  who  are 
destitute  and  in  immediate  want),  1,648.  Per- 
manent situations  (that  is,  where  the  engagement 
was  not  limited  to  any  time),  582.  Temporary 
situations  (where  the  eaa;agement  was  from  one 
day  to  three  months),  2,340.  In  the  women's 
department :  Permanent,  143  ;  temporary,  59. 
From  the  1st  September  this  year  to  tlie  24th 
November,  1,757  applications  for  employment 
have  been  received,  and  of  these  924  have  been 
sent  to  the  elevators,  64  Lave  been  found  perma- 
nent, and  467  temporary  situations.  The 
average  number  of  men  sent  to  employment,  as 
I  understand,  this  week  is  70  per  day.  Ten 
years  ago,  during  t^ie  prevalence  or  great  labour 
distress  in  \'^ictoria,  Australia,  the  Salvation 
Army,  by  arrangement  with  the  Government, 
opened  a  free  labour  bureau  ia  Melbourne. 
They  did  very  good  work  at  th  it  time.  I 
am  instructed  to  say  that  the  representatives  or 
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chief  officers  of  these  registries,  the  particulars 
of  which  I  now  submit,  would  be  quite  ready, 
should  you  require  them  to  do  so,  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  I  have  re- 
ceived communications  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  asking  for  advice  on  the  formatioh 
of  labour  registries.  But  in  view  of  all  the  facta 
I  have  gleaned  and  the  opinions  I  have  formed 
although  fully  admitting  the  good  that  may  be 
done  by  such  efforts,  I  have  not  seen  my  way  to 
advise  the  creation  of  small  and  isolated  societies. 
For  the  work  done  by;  the;  present  registries, 
whether  free  or  self-supporting,  whether  private, 
philanthropic,  or  trade,  registries,  only  demoa- 
strates  the  need  of  a  ; comprehensive  and  united 
system.  My  conviction  also  is  that  for  such  a 
system  to  be  generally  acceptable  and  workablp 
it  must  first  be  free,  entirely  independent 
of  philanthropic  or' charitable  aid  on  the  one 
hand,  and  not  requiring  the  payment  of  fees  on 
the  other ;  secondly,  that  the  registry  so  formed 
must  be  open  to  all,  men  and  women,  but  ,th^t 
it  must  not  be  used  for  or  against  any  prevalent 
labour  dispute ;  and  thirdly  that  it  must  not 
concern  itself  in  the  question  of  wages  or  of 
character ;  that  whatever  particulars  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  applicant  to  furnish  he  or  she 
should  not  be  required,  to  give  credentials  of 
charrtcter.  Taking,  then,  these  facts  and  prin- 
ciples as  a  general  basis,  I  bsg  to  submit  the 
following  scheme : — A  National  Labour  Bureau, 
being  an  extension  of  the  Labour  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  affiliation  with  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Department-  and  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  Department  (hand/ing  .in 
copy  of  scheme ;  see  Appendix  CXII.).  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  statement  of  my  friend  Mr.  Tozer  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  this  department.  It  would 
be  incomparably  greater  than  anything  he  seems 
to  have  in  his  mind.  This  labour  bureau  would 
be  established  first  for  obtaining  and  dissemi- 
nating information  on  labour  questions,  and 
secondly,  registering  unemployed  labour,  dealing 
for  this  purpose,  as  a  clearing  house,  with  dis- 
trict registries.  An  official  journal  should  be 
issued  by  this  department  periodically,  containing 
current  information  on  labour  questioris  and 
general  statistics  of  employment.  Free  Registries 
or  Public  Agencies  of  Employment  should  be 
established  in  every  centre  of  population  and 
industry  throughout  the  kingdom  by  county  and 
town  councils.  Pending  the  creation:of  district 
and  parish  councils,  the  rural  post  oflices  might 
be  used  for  purposes  of  registration  in  connexion 
with  and  controlled  by  the  local  registry.  This 
also  is  a  very  much  greater  thing  than  that 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Tozer.  These  registries  should  deal  with  all 
inquiries  touching  employment  in  their  own 
districts,  but  inquiries  with  which  they  cannot 
deal  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the :  central 
bureau.  Applicants  to  state  wages  to  be  given 
or  required ;  the  registry  not  to  interf eije,  in 
any  way,  in  the  question  of  w.iges.  Applicants 
for  employment  in  every  case  to  give  their  own 
crelentiala^of  character,  it*  any  ;   the  employer. 
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to  .verify  these,  if  necessary.  ,  The  registry  not 
to  be  responsible  in  aijy  cftpe.  I  ]ay  great  stress 
on  that.  . , 
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6393.  This   is   a  fundamental   .difference   be- 
tween  you   and   Mr.  Tozer  ? — Quite  so,  and  I 
think  that  in  a  public  ani 'free  registry  you 
cannot  denl  with  the  question  of  character,  and  I 
could  furnish  some  evidence  on  that  point,  if  you 
■wish.  '  The  other  registries  connected  with  trade 
organisations   or  private    registries    should   be 
invited' to  co-operate  by  sending  lists  of  appli- 
cants.    In    the    6Vent    of  any   labour   dispute 
prevailing. 'in   the   district,   no   register    to    be 
entered  either  of  employment  or   of   employes 
required,  or,  if  entered,  a  notification  of  the  fact 
of  such  dispute  should  accompany  the  registra- 
tion.    On  this  point  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation   and    correspondence    with   labour 
lealders  and  others  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
as  the  result  of  ifi  I  have  framed  that  paragraph, 
bat  I  must,  say  that  the  general  trend  of  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  first  part  of  the  suggestion, 
namely,  that  no  register  be  entered  either  of  em- 
ployment or  of  employds  required  iu  the  event  of 
any  labour  dispute  in  the  district.     The  fullest 
information   on   all    questions    concerning    the 
labour  market  to  be   sent  periodically  by  the 
local    registries     to    th,e    central    bureau    and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,"  trades  unions,  and  all 
associations  of  employers  or  employed  sliould  be 
invited  to  send  particulars  of    trade  and  com- 
merce, directly  or  indirectly  aflfeoting  the  ques- 
tion of  employment,  to  the  local  registries  or  to 
the  central  bureau.    In  submitting  this  statement, 
and  in   conclusion,  I  may  add  that  there  is  a 
widespread  desire  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
this  proposal  throughout  the  country ;   and    in 
America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  there 
is  a  movement  of  a  similar  character  to  vrhich 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  heed.     My 
friend.  Dr.  Gould,  of  Baltimore,  who,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  is  likely  to  give  evidence  here,  says   that 
this  question  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
in  America.     His  department  is  fulfilling  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  obtaining  and  disseminating 
information  on  labour  questions,  while  some  of  the 
separate  States  of  the  Union  have  their  labour 
registries  which  in  the  course  of  time  are  likely  to 
be  united  in  a  national  sy  stem.     In  France,  a  per- 
manent commission  or  consultative  chamber  calling 
itself  "the  Supreme  Councilof  Labour,"  has  been 
appointed  having  four  sections,  1st,  on  statistics 
of  labour ;  2nd,  on  registration  and  employment 
agencies ;  3rd,  on  arbitration ;  and  4th,  on  methods 
of  payment  of  wages  and  laws  affecting  labour. 
In  Germany,  a   commission  has  been  appointed 
with  the  view  of  formulating  a  plan  for  creating 
an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  labour  ques- 
tions.    I  beg,  therefore,  respectfully  to  submit 
that    as    soon    as    possible    the   work   I   have 
indicated   should    be   undertaken   here  by   the 
creation,  1st,  of  a  State-supported  central  bureau, 
and,   "2nd.  by  the    establishment  of  municipal 
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registries  in  air  the  centres  of  population 
and  industry  throughout  the  kingdom. 

6394.  Do  you  propose  that  neither  employer 
nor  employed  should  pay  anything  f- — Neither 
employer  nor  employed  ;  it  should  be  perfectly 
free. 

6395.  The  cost  of  a  central  bureau  should  be 
paid,  I  suppose,  from  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  and  the  cost  of  the  local  registries  from 
the  rates  ? — From  the  rates,  and  each  county 
council  and  town  council  should  have  its  own 
registry  whether  large  or  small,  and  should 
support  it  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  Ipswich 
would  for  a  moment  undertake  to  do  all  the 
registration  for  the  county  and  the  Ipswich  rate- 
payers pay  all  the  expense. 

.  6396.  You  have  said  that  you  contemplate  a 
very  large  expense  in  this  matter.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  put  all  the  expense  upon  the 
ta,xpayers  and  ratepayers  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
it  would  be  such  a  large  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  rates  and  taxes  should  support  it. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6397.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  you  and  Mr.  Tozer  in  the 
matter  of  expense  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  he 
was  talking  of  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
Avhich  you  were  talking  of  when  he  suggested 
that  the  expense  would  be  small  ? — I  think  that 
his  scheme  is  s  j  much  smaller  than  mine. 

6398.  He  limits  it  to  a  small  central  bureau  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6398a.  You  may  be  right  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  scheme  quite  as  large  as  that  you  have 
been  discussing,  but  he  was  speaking  on  one  par- 
ticular thing  to  be  done— the  circulation  of  a 
weekly  report  of  the  number  of  people  out  of 
employment — is  there  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  would  be  expensive  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
much  larger  thing  than  Mr.  Tozer  seems  to 
indicate. 

6399.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  details 
of  any  particular  individual  should  be  sent  from 
Ipswich  to  London,  and  then  printed  and  sent 
to  every  other  part  of  the  country  ?— Not  at  all. 

6400.  You  would  only  propose  that  numbers 
should  be  given  indicating  the  number  of  people 
who  wanted  employment  in  Ipswich,  and  that 
that  should  be  sent  all  over  the  country  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6401.  Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  four 
pages  of  ordinary  foolscap  would  contain  all 
those  facts  for  150  centres  ? — There  would  be  a 
much  larger  number  of  centres  than  that.  I 
could  not  say  how  many  foolscap  pages  would  be 
required  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

6402.  You  would  propose  very  much  more 
than  150  in  number  ? — I  should  like  eveiy  county 
council  and  town  council  to  have  its  own  registry. 
In  small  places  it  might  be  open  perhaps  only  an 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  in  large  towns  there 
would  have  to  be  two  or  three  registries. 
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6403.  So  far  as  the  local  Aiiitricts  went,  it 
might  be  sufficient,  might  it  not,  that  the  re- 
ports should  go  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
various  towns  in  the  county  to  tlie  central 
bureau  of  that  county? — Yes,  tliat  might  be 
arranged. 

6404.  And  the  reports  spread  all  over  the 
country,  which  is  the  only  thing  we  were  talking 
of,  need  not  have  more  than  150  rows  of  square 
holes  ? — Probably  not. 

6405.  And  would  not  four  pages  of  foolscap 
be  sufficient  ? — It  may  be  that  if  the  county 
council  worked  it  it  would  take  all  the  small 
towns  and  village  districts  of  the  county  in  its 
own  central  local  district  registry.  It  might  not 
be  more  than  150  or  200  of  tiiem. 

6406.  But  all  that  the  central  London  bureau 
need  do  would  be  to  accept  information  as  to  the 
people  out  of  employment  in  any  |  articulai'  trade 
in  any  particular  week  from  about  150  iientres  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  should  say  that  that  central  bureau 
would  be  a  sort  of  clearing  iiouse  or  telephone 
exchange  for  joining  districts  together  that  would 
be  likely  to  require  each  other's  services. 

6407.  Possibly  you  might  dispense  with 
printing  altogether,  and  do  it  all  with  the  tele- 
phone ? — Perhaps  so. 


Mr.  Mwndella. 

6408.  When  you  were  asked  whether  you 
would  register  all  the  people  out  of  employment 
in  any  particular  trade,  I  want  to  know  how 
you  would  take  domestic  servants  from  every 
centre  of  Great  Britain  and  register  them  in  one 
centre.  Of  what  value  would  that  be  ? — I 
would  deal  with  domestic  servants,  and  treat 
them  as  I  should  men  applying  for  situatio;:s, 
and  endeavour  to  get  them  situations  in  the 
district.  If  you  send  information  to  London, 
saying  that  from  your  district  you  have  so 
many  domestic  servants  you  want  to  find  situa- 
tions for,  you  would  then  be  switched  on  to 
another  district  where  domestic  servants  were 
wanted. 

6409.  But  if  150  centres  all  reported  that  so 
many  domestic  servants  required  employment 
the  central  bureau,  as  you  term  it,  would  hnve 
to  send  out  a  statement  of  the  number  of  do- 
mestic servants  requiring  employment  to  every 
centre,  would  it  not,  and  give  the  150  places 
where  these  servants  reside  ? — Oh,  yes.  There 
would  be  a  journal  containing  such  information 
as  that.  Of  course  it  would  be  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  number  of  returns  that  you  had 
to  send,  and  according  to  the  sub-divisions  of 
the  classes. 

6410.  Say  in  Devon  there  are  50  diffe- 
rent domestic  servants  wanting  employment, 
and  then  you  go  on  and  say  at  Torquay  and 
Plymouth  there  are  so  many,  and  so  on,  and  you 
will  get  the  whole  list  centred  at  the  central 
department?  —  Well,  I  should  say  that  the 
county   council   might   be    the    centre,   and   it 


Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

would  send  up  from  its  central  office  the  par- 
ticulars to  the  centraJ  bureau. 

6411.  The  county  council  then,  of  Devon,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  centre  for  the  whole  of 
Devonshire  ?  —  For  the  whole  of  Devonshire ; 
and  efforts  would  be  made  to  deal  with  -Al  these 
questions  of  course  within  that  district.  Then, 
each  week  a  report  should  be  sent  up  I'rom  tho 
central  office  of  the  district  to  the  central 
bureau. 

6412.  That  would  come  from  every  other 
county  council  ? — Yes,  from  every  other  county 
council. 

6418.  And  every  other  bureau  which  in  itself 
was  a  county  council  ? — Certainly. 

6414.  And  as  the  result  you  would  have  a  list 
of  how  man^ — 150  at  least  of  centres  reporting 
that  there  was  a  certain  number  of  domestic 
servants  in  that  district  asking  for  employment  ? 
■ — Yes. 

6415.  Then,  under  the  head  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, you  say  150  towns  there  would  be  to 
enumerate  ? — Yes. 

6416.  Would  you  have  to  find  the  same  with 
respect  to,  say,  the  building  trades  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
I  should  think  that  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

6417.  With  respect  to  agricultural  labourers 
would  you  also  have  an  equal  number  ? — 
Certainly. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6418.  May  I  put  in  one  word.  If  there  are 
40  trades  arid  150  centres,  you  would  want  40 
times  150  columns  ? — Yes 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6419.  But  that  you  would  have  to  issue  from 
the  central  authority ;  you  would  want  a 
volume  every  week  ? — By  certain  printed  forms 
it  would  be  done  easily. 

6420.  But  not  in  four  pages  of  foolscap  ? — 
I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  material. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6421.  Would  you  advance  travelling  expenses 
to  servants,  say,  who  wished  to  go  and  meet 
employeis  in  order  to  obtain  situations  ?  —  I 
should  treat  this  entirely  as  a  free  and  public 
bureau,  and  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
finding  money  for  anybftdy.  The  effort  would 
be  to  bring  the  employer  and  the  employee 
together. 

6422.  But  supposing  an  employer  in  New- 
castle hears  of  a  domestic  servant  in  Devonshire, 
it  would  be  practically  unlikely,  would  it  not! 
that  the  employer  could  engage  that  domestic 
servant,  without  a  meeting  between  them;  how 
woidd  you  provide  for  that  ?— The  would-be 
employee  must  get  his,  or  her  friends  to  advance 
the  money. 

6423.  The  would-be  employee  ? — Or  the  em- 
ployer could  advance  the  money  under  some 
arrangement. 
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Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

6424.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  advance 
of  money  for  that  purpose  ?  —Not  in  connexion 
with  the  registry.  My  first  idea  was  to  make  it 
a  semi-philanthropic  afiair,  but  after  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence,  especially  with  the 
labour  leaders,  I  dropped  that  idea  entirely,  for 
I  do  not  think  it  would  work. 


Mr.  Bolton. 

6425.  You  have  nothing  as  to  the  character  ? 
—No. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach. 

6426.  He  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  ? — If  the  applicant  desires  to  give  any 
credentials  of  character,  well  and  good,  let  such 
be  entered ;  but  you  do  not  require  it  of  him. 

6427.  But  do  you  think  that  a  registry  which 
went  no  further  than  tliat  would  do  any  prac- 
tical service  in  bringing  employer  and  employed 
together  ? — It  is  just  on  the  lines  of  the  ordinary 
servants'  registry.  This  would  be  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  much  more  complete  scheme ;  but 
that  is  the  principle  on  which  they  work.  The 
servant's  character  is  given  direct  to  the  mistress 
— not  necessarily  through  the  registry  at  all. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Commission  Eoom,  Westminster  Hall,  Friday,  2nd  December  1892. 


Present  : 
The  Right  Hon.  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man of  Group  C). 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 
Mr.  W.  Abraham,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 
Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 


Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshall. 
Mr.  G.  LiVESEY. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann. 
Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,      )  t  ■  .  c,       .     • 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  P°^°*  ^"'''^*^"«''- 


Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

6428.  You  hold  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Labour  Department  2 — Yes. 

6429.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  your 
position  is  ? — For  5^  years  I  have  filled  the 
position  known  as  that  of  Statistical  Expert  in 
the  Department  of  Labour.  It  is  a  position 
which  comes  in  point  of  rank  immediately  after 
those  of  the  administrative  officers,  namely,  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Chief  Clerk.  I  have  also 
in  that  period  of  time  been  Lecturer  on  Social 
Science  and  Statistics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  of  Baltimore.  J  a"m  a  university 
man,  a  doctor  of  philosophy — ^not  of  medicine — 
and  1  have  made  a  special  study  in  my  univer- 
sity career  of  economics  and  statistical  science. 

6430.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Labour  Department  ? — I  think  I 
must  distinguish  in  order  to  avoid  confusion 
between  the  National  Labour  Department  and 
the  Bureaus  of  the  State  Departments. 

6431.  Tell  us  about  the  Federal  Organisation, 
in  the  first  place  ? — The  law  under  which  the 
Federal  Organisation  was  first  created  was  dated 
1885,  but  it  was  then  created  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Interior  Department.  In  1888  it  was  taken 
away  from  the  Interior  Department  and  was 
made  a  separate  or  autonomous  institution,  and 
it  occupies  perhaps  a  peculiar  position.  You 
have  no  parallel  to  it  in  English  administrative 
bureaus,  and  therefore  I  shall  have  to  explain 
briefly,  perhaps,  the  relation  which  it  occupies. 
We  have,  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place  six 
principal  Cabinet  offices.  Then  in  addition, 
under  these  various  departments,  as  we  call  them, 
there  are  grouped  different  bureaus,  having 
different  functions ;  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the 
statistical  service  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  12  of  them,*  11  of  which  are  under  different 
departments  of  the  Government,  with  different 
secretaryships,  but  the  twelfth,  the  United  States 

*  with  regard  to  these  agencies  the  following  note  occurs 
in  the  Summary  of  Evidence  handed  iu  by  the  Witness  : 

"There  are  12  statistical  agencies  attached  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  follows  t — 

(a.)  Federal  Census  Bureau. 

(6.)  Statistics  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

Department  of  Labour,  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  these  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions ;  that  is,  between  the  Cabinet  Department, 
which  is  represented  by  its  chief  in  the  council 
of  the  President,  and  those  other  agencies  which 
are  branches  of  the  different  departments,  but 
the  Department  of  Labour  is  quite  separate  in 
character,  and  it  is  unique  amongst  our  insti- 
tutions in  this,  that  it  has  neither  representative 
in  the  Cabinet,  nor  lias  it  anything  to  do  with 
any  particular  department.  Its  chief  is  appointed 
directly  by  the  President,  and  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  any  Cabinet  officer.  This  peculiar 
position  was  given  ti)  the  Department  of  Labour 
in  1888,  and  the  law  which  created  the  organi- 
sation defined  the  duties  of  its  Commissioner  as 
follows :  There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment a  Department  of  Labour.  The  general 
duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  are  to 
acquire  and  diffuse  amongst  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  information  on  subjects 
connected  with  labour,  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially 
upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  earnings  of  labouring  men  and  women,  and 
the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity. 


1.  Bureau"  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 

dealing  with  external  and  internal  commerce 
and  navigation. 

2.  Bureau  of  Consular    Statistics  in    the    Depart- 

ment of  State, 
(c.)  Statistics  of  Production. 

1.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United.  States. 

3.  Kish  Commission. 

4.  Bureau  of   the  Mint     (Statistics     of     produc- 

tion   and    consamplion  of  gold  and   silver 

throughout  the  world), 
(d.)  Statistics  of  Education. 
Bureau  of  Education, 
(e.)  Finance  Statistics. 

1 .  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Customs. 

2.  Bureau  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
(/.)  Railroad  Statistics. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission, 
(jr.)  Labour  Statistics. 

The  Department  of  Labour."— G.  D. 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

6432.  What  is  that  document  you  are  reading 
f pom  ? — I  am  reading  from  the  text  of  the  law 
creating   the    department,    and    those    are   the 
general  duties.      Its  foundation  is   verj'  wide, 
you  see.     The  duties  you  see  prescribed  are  very 
broad — practically    anything    in    the    line    of 
social  or  economic  study  could  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour.     Then 
there  was  certain  specific  things  prescribed  as  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner,and  these  are  as  follows : 
"  Sec.  7.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labour,  in 
"  accordance  with  the  general  design  and  duties 
"  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  is  specially 
"  charged  to  ascertain  at   as  early  a  date    as 
"  possible,    and    whenever   industrial    changes 
"  shall  make  it  essential,  the  cost  of  producing 
"  articles  at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United 
"  States,  in  leading  countries  where  such  articles 
"  are  produced  by  fully  specified  units  of  pro- 
"  duction  and   under  a    classification   showing 
"  the  different  elements  of  cost  or  approximate 
"  cost  of  such  articles  of  production  including 
"  the   wages  paid  in  such  industries  per  day, 
"  week,  month,  or  year,  or  by  the  piece  and 
"  hours  employed  per  day,  and  the  profits  of  the 
"  manufacturers  and  producers  of  such  articles 
"  and  the  comparative  cost  of  living  and  the 
"  kind  of  living.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
"  Commissioner  also  to  ascertain  and  report  as 
"  to  the  effect  of   the  Customs  laws  and  the 
'  effect  thereon  of  the  state  of  the  currency  in 
"  the  United  States  on  the  agricultural  industry, 
"  especially  as  to  its    effect  on  the  mortgage 
"  indebtedness  of  farmers,  and  what  articles  are 
"  controlled  by  trusts  or  other  combinations  of 
"  capital,  business  operations,    or    labour,   and 
"  what  effect  said  trusts  or  other  combinations 
"  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labour  have 
"  on  production   and    prices.      He    shall    also 
"  establish  a    system    of    reports   by  whicli  at 
"  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  years  he  can 
"  report  the  general  condition  so  far  as  the  pro- 
"  duction  is  concerned  of  the  leading  industries 
"  of  the  country.     The  Commissioner  of  Labour 
"  is  also   specially  charged  to  investigate  the 
"  causes    of  and  facts    relating  to  all   contro- 
"  versies   and  disputes  between  employers  and 
"  employes   as    they    may    occur,    and    which 
"  may  tend   to  interfere   with   the   welfare  of 
"  the  people  of  the  different  States,  and  report 
"  thereon    to    Congress.       The     Commissioner 
"  of    Labour    shall    also     obtain    such    infor- 
"  mation  upon   the  \arious  subjects  committed 
"'  to    him    as    he    may   deem    desirable    from 
"  different  foreign   nations,  and  what,  if  any, 
"  convict-made   goods    are   imported   into   this 
"  country,  and,  if  so,  from  whence.    Sec.  8.  That 
"  the   Commissioner  of  Labour  shall  annually 
"  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  President  and 
"  Congress    of    the   information   collected   and 
"  collated  by  him,  and  containing  such  recom- 
"  mendations  as    he   may  deem   calculated   to 
"  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  department.     He 
"  is   also    authorised  to   make    special    reports 
"  on  particular  subjects  whenever  required  so 
"  to   do   by  the  President  or  either  House   of 
"  Congress,  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject 
"  in  his  charge  requires  it.      He   shall   on   or 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

"  before  the  15th  day  of  December  in  each  year 
"  make  a  report  in  detail  to  Congress  of  all 
"  moneys  expended  under  his  direction  during 
"  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

6433.  All  that  is  an  extract  from  the  statute  ? 
— All  that  is  textually  an  extract  from  the  statute 
(handing in  print  ;   see  Appendix  CXVIII). 

6434.  That  was  passed  before  Mr.  Harrison 
entered  into  office  ? — Yes,  That  was  passed  in 
1888.  June  the  13th,  1888,  is  the  date  of  the 
approval. 

6435.  And  was  the  Commissioner  appointed 
before  or  after  Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  ? — 
There  never  has  been  any  change  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioner  of  i^abour.  He 
received  ids  appointment  first  from  Mr.  Arthur, 
was  retained  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  again  re- 
appointed by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  his  term  of 
office  will  expire  in  January  of  the  coming  year. 
If  the  same  practice  prevails  as  has  hitherto 
been  followed,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of 
keeping  this  Department  absolutely  separate 
from  political  influence  of  any  sort,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  re-appointment. 

6436.  Consequently,  the  office  existed  long 
before  the  Statute,  he  being  appointed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  ? — Yes.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  which  was  organised  simply 
on  those  general  lines  which  I  first  read.  Those 
last  instructions  were  specific  instructions  given 
in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
department. 

6437.  What  staff  is  maintained  in  that  office  ? 
— I  have  here,  fortunately,  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  staff  in  the  office  itself,  in- 
cluding the  administrative  offices,  the  clerks, 
the  messengers,  and  copyists,  and  so  forth.  The 
last  appropriation  which  I  have  here,  namely, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1891  and  1892,  one  year  ago, 
provided  for  55  of  what  one  might  call  the 
interior  staff,  and  for  20  of  what  we  may  call 
the  exterior  staff,  namely,  special  agents  who 
are  employed  in  the  field  in  the  investigation  of 
certain  subjects. 

6438.  Would  those  include  persons  sent  to 
Europe  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  explain  that  in  a  minute. 
That  makes  a  total  of  75  as  the  permanent 
staff.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  temporary 
employes  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  services  may  need.  Most  generally  they 
are  experts  who  have  technical  knowledge  which 
may  be  required  in  the  prosecution  of  some  cer- 
tain inquiry,  and  very  often,  too,  they  simply 
represent  a  number  of  extra  clerks  which  must 
be  put  on  -in  order  to  complete  certain  work 
by  a  certain  date,  and  the  average  according 
to  the  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year  that  I 
have  here  of  such  temporary  employes  was  34 
throughout  the  year,  making,  therefore,  a  total 
staff  of  109. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6439.  Seventy-five  permanent? — 75  permanent 
and  34  temporary.  But  we  make  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sides  of  our  permanent 
staff,  the  interior  and  the  exterior  services.  You 
asked  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  agents  coming 
to  Europe.     I  occupy  a  unique  position  in  that 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

regard.  My  duties  are  such  that  I  may  be 
employed  either  in  the  office  at  Washington  or 
employed  in  the  field.  My  specific  duties  are 
the  organisation  of  inquiries  as  they  are  decided 
upon.  But  when  it  becomes  necessary,  or  the 
Commissioner  feels  that  someone  is  necessary  to 
direct  and  control  the  external  work  of  the 
department,  then  I  should  go  into  the  field  to 
take  charge  of  all  that  work  ;  and  that  explains 
my  being  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  Nearly 
four  years  ago  I  came  here  in  charge  of  a  com- 
mission of  six  of  our  special  agents  to  study 
certain  questions  which  I  will  refer  to  later  on. 

6440.  How  long  ago  ? — Nearly  four  years  ago 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6441.  What  is  the  annual  appropriation  re- 
quired to  sustain  this  office  ? — The  total  appro- 
priation for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  I  have 
information,  namely,  1891-92,  was  168,270 
dollars,  exclusive  of  printing^ — in  round  numbers 
33,600Z.  I  may  say,  and  those  are  divided  under 
the  different  heads.  Would  you  like  the 
different  heads  of  the  appropriation  ? 

6442.  Yes,  the  leading  heads  ? — The  leading 
heads  are  as  follows : — Salaries,  101,020  dollars. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

6443.  Is  that  amongst  the  75  ? — Yes,  amongst 
the  75.  The  temporary  employe's  are  paid  out  of 
the  savings  arising  from  the  non-expenditure  of 
the  miscellaneous  appropriation.  The  miscel- 
laneous expenses  ordinarily  cover  the  subsistence 
and  transportation  expenses  of  every  person  em- 
ployed in  field  work  and  the  salaries  of  every 
person  known  as  temporary  employes;  that  is 
to  say,  miscellaneous  expenses  covers  the 
travelling  expenses  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
people  in  the  field,  special  agents  of  the  de- 
partment, and  also  the  salaries  of  such  tem- 
porary em,ployes  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  have. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6444.  What  is  the  total  ?— 47,500  dollars. 
The  appropriation  for  rent  of  buildings  was 
5,000  dollars,  for  library  1,000  dollars,  for 
stationery  1,500  dollars,  postage  to  foreign 
countries  250  dollars.  Then  there  is  miscel- 
laneous printing  and  binding,  which  does  not 
refer  to  the  printing  of  reports  but  refers  to  the 
printing  of  stationery  and  blank  books,  the 
printing  of  schedules  of  inquiry  which  we 
prepare,  the  re-binding  of  books  for  the  library, 
and  sundry  expenses  of  that  sort,  8,000  dollars ; 
contingent  expenses  4,000  dollars.  The  con- 
tingent expenses,  I  may  say,  cover  furniture, 
carpets,  advertising,  and  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic service,  expressage,  fuel,  light,  and  such 
miscellaneous  items.  That  is  the  regular  ap- 
propriation of  the  department  for  everything, 
exclusive  of  printing.  But  first  let  me  say  that 
from  time  to  time  the  Legislature  or  Congress 
orders  us  to  make  special  inquiries,  and  in  such 
cases  they  give  us  special  appropriations.  We 
have  so  far  received  from  that  source  22,500 
dollars  in  two  different  years,  that  is  for  two 
special  inquiries  that  were  conducted.  I  may 
say  that  these  papers  are  entirely  at  your  dis- 
position. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

6445.  I  observe  that  a  large  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  is  the  examination  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  foreign  competitive  products  as 
compared  with  their  cost  in  the  United  States  ? 
—Yes. 

6446.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  specially 
within   the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  perhaps 
you   will  tell  us  your  method  of  pursuing  that 
investigation  ? — Yes.      I  will   have   to   explain 
first  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  going  a  little  into 
the  history  of  it.    In  1884  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
who  was  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  for  the 
state    of    Massachusetts,   gave    an    address    ag 
President  of  the  Social  Science  Association   of 
the  United  States,  in  which  lie  laid  down  the 
thesis  that,  admitting  the  protective  principle, 
in  order  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all  parties,  the 
customs  tariff"  should  be  based  upon  comparative 
cost   of   production.      This    idea  took   root   in 
the  minds   of    certain    members    of    Congress, 
and  notably   in   the   mind    of   Mr.    Mills,   who 
was   then   Chairman  of  the  Ways  and   Mears 
Committee.     Mr.    Mills,    during   the    session    of 
1887-8,  when   he   was   endeavouring   to  bring 
about  a  modification  of  the  existing  tariff,  applied 
to  us,  as  all  Congressmen    are  in  the  habit  of 
applying   to   us,  for  information  which   would 
throw  light  on  the  questions  with  which  he  was 
dealing.     The  best  information  we  could  finnish 
him  was   contained  in   the    First   Annual    Re- 
port of  the  Bureau  on  Industrial  Depressions, 
when  certain  incidental   studies  were  made  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production  of  different 
staple   goods    in    several    European    countries, 
combined  with    wages  and  cost  of  living;  but 
those   were   far   from   complete,    and   therefore 
quite  unsatisfactory.      Consequently  when   the 
department    was    created,   that    is    when    the 
Bureau  of  Labour  was  promoted  to  the  status  of 
a  department,  it  was  agreed  on,  not  at  all  as  a 
political  measure,   but  for   scientific   statistical 
purposes   purely,   that    it    should   be   specially 
charged   to   investigate  this   subject.     I  say  it 
was   not    at   all   a   political   measure,  because, 
although  Mr.  Mills  and  several  members  on  the 
Ways   and    Means    Committee    (who  with    us 
propose  tariflf  legislation)  were  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  this  method  of  dealing  with  tariff  reduc- 
tion, the  measure  was  passed  by  the  unanimous 
vote    of    the    House    of    Representatives,   Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  combined,  and  it  was 
passed  almost    with  unanimity  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  understood  at  the  time,  and  has  always  ' 
been_   understood    since,    that     absolutely    no 
political   motive    or   aim    of    any   sort    should 
influence  the  Commissioner  of   Labour  or  his 
assistants  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry.     What 
was  sought  to  be  obtained  were  facts,  which 
would  not  afford  a  basis  for  constructing  a  de- 
tailed schedule  of  tariff  duties  by  any  means,  but 
it  would  obtain  representative  facts  in  relation  to 
great  staple  industries,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  specific  units  of  production,  such  as  a  yard  of 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  or  woollen  goods,  a  ton  of 
steel  rails,  a  ton  of  coal  or  pig  iron — units  about 
whose  manufacture  there  is  no  longer  any  strong 
reason  for  maintaining  secrecy.     That  was  the 
idea  of  the  inquiry.     We  wanted  to  get  the 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

facts.  We  wanted  to  see,  for  instance,  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  high  wages  paid 
by  the  American  manufi'.cturer.  The  American 
manufacturer  claimed  that  he  had  to  pay, 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  higher 
daily  wages  than  his  foreign  competitors. 
When  this  was  complete  we  should  have  the 
means  of  verifying  the  statement  so  often 
made  by  American  manufacturers  that  a  tariff 
was  necessary  to  them  in  order  that  they  might 
be  compensated  for  the  disadvantage  they  weie 
under  in  the  production  of  their  goods  owing  to 
the  larger  daily  wage  which  they  paid  to  their 
labourers.  In  other  words,  the  idea  was  that  it 
should  cause  us  to  understand  whether  or  not 
the  tariff  was  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
creation  of  what  I  may  generally  call  the  pre- 
vailing high  rates  of  wages  in  America,  and 
whether  the  manufacturer  must  have  large  tariff 
duties  in  order  to  continue  paying  them.  We 
wished  to  know  the  truth  about  th's  matter. 
In  saying  this  I  was  not  in  any  wise  casting 
a  slur  upon  the  American  manufacturers,  because 
I  believe  many  of  them  sincerely  felt  that  to  effect 
tarift'  reduction  would  cause  them  at  the  same 
time  to  lower  wages  in  order  to  keep  up  com- 
petition. Especially  is  this  remark  justified  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  American  manufacturers  from 
the  first  promise!  their  most  cordial  co-operation 
in  this  enterprise  with  one  exception,  that  is 
with  the  exception  of  the  manufacturers  of  steel 
rails.  All  the  rest  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
products  we  sought  to  investigate,  namely,  the 
leading  producers  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  iron, 
steel,  and  glass,  simple  units  of  production, 
where  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  exact 
comparisons  of  comparative  cost,  promised  a 
cordial  co-operation,  and  that  has  been  given. 
So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  itself. 
Please  to  understand  that  this  inquiry  had 
absolutely  no  connexion  with  what  was  known 
later  as  the  McKinley  Bill.  We  started  to 
outline  or  to  prepare  the  schedules  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  before  the  new  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  McKinley  was 
■  appointed  chairman,  came  into  existence.  I 
had  transmitted  abs^'lutely  no  information  in 
relation  to  the  textile  industries  of  Europe  to 
my  chief  at  Washington  before  the  Bill  became 
law  and  therefore  our  inquiry  is  in  no  sense 
whatever  responsible  for  any  tariff  legislation 
of  that  sort.  Our  information  was  intended 
to  furnish,  ko  to  speak,  an  educative  basis  for 
future  discussions  of  this  question,  and  to  throw 
light  on  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  That 
was  the  idea,  and  that  is  the  purpose  which 
it  has  actually  served,  because  if  any  of  you 
have  been  readers  of  the  American  papers  dui  ing 
the  last  few  weeks,  you  will  see  to  what  an 
immense  extent  the  results  of  our  inquiries 
have  been  quoted  in  the  Presidential  campnign. 
Now,  in  relation  to  the  organisation  and  con- 
duct of  this  inquiry;  this  is  a  very  practical 
point,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  the  func- 
tioning of  such  a  department,  and  our  practice 
is  thi--.  We  collect,  no  information  except 
through  a  special  agent,  who  is  sent  directly  to 
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the  source  of  information  to  gather  it  personally. 
That  is  the  foundation  basis,  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  inquiry.  We  never  use  written 
qijuestionaires,  or  written  or  scheduled  questions 
which  we  hand  to  manufacturers  or  labourers, 
or  any  others  requesting  them  to  fill  them  up 
and  transmit  them  to  the  office.  Conceiving 
as  we  do  that  our  Department  is  one  of  original 
inquiry,  we  aim,  first,  at  securing  a  skilled  in- 
quirer, and  secondly,  at  making  the  inquiry  on 
the  spot  where  the  facts  are  to  be  found.  If  it 
was  a  question  of  compilation  that  would  be 
different.  Then  of  course  we  should  make  use, 
perhaps,  of  schedules  of  questions  which  would 
be  sent  out,  but  we  have  absolutely  no  functions 
of  compilation.  Our  functions  are  those  of 
original  inquiry  solely.  The  second  point  is 
this :  that  before  the  inquiry  is  made,  usually 
one  year  before  an  inquiry  is  practically  com- 
menred,  one  or  more  of  the  statistical  experts 
set  themselves  to  work  to  study  the  question 
and  find  out  what  it  is  possible  to  do  with  it ; 
in  the  first  place,  to  outline  what  information 
would  be  desirable,  and  secondly,  to  find  out 
what  is  actually  possible  to  be  obtained.  This 
he  does  by  consultation  with  the  parties  who 
are  to  give  the  information.  In  order  that 
information  may  be  obtained  people  animated 
with  good  intentions  and  with  open-mindedness 
towards  the  department  are  visited,  and  their 
opinions  are  asked  upon  the  subject — not  merely 
persons  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
inquiry,  but  also  the  opinion  of  economists  and 
sociologists,  and  of  anybody  who  has  taken  an 
interest  in  any  question  which  it  has  been 
decided  upon  to  investigate.  Those  gentlemen 
are  always  consulted  in  the  first  instance  and 
their  views  are  obtained.  Now,  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  be  a  little  personal,  I  can, 
perhaps,  without  in  any  sense  desiring  to  intrude 
my  personality,  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  study  different  subjects 
of  inquiry,  by  outlining  to  you  the  method  of 
procedure  in  connexion  with  this  cost  of  pro- 
duction inquiry,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ones  that  we  have  ever  undertaken. 
The  preliminary  preparation  of  the  organisation 
of  this  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  my  hands.  I 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  manufacturing 
establishments  myself,  talking  not  merely  with 
the  managers,  but  studying  carefully,  with  the 
aid  of  technical  works  and  with  the  assistance  of 
foremen  and  labourers,  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
quired into.  I  endeavoured  to  study  so  much  and 
understand  so  much  of  the  technical  processes  of 
manufacture  as  would  enable  me  to  .issistin 
the  construction  of  a  schedule  of  questions  which 
would  bring  out  the  points  we  wished  to  set 
forth,  and  also  to  put  me  in  such  a  position 
that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  any  data 
which  I  or  my  associates  afterwards  would 
collect. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6447.  The  inquiry,  I  suppose,  took  place  in 
the  United  States  ?— In  the  United  States. 

6448.  That  is  the  preparatory  inquiry  ? — Yes. 
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But  I  bad  also  been  in  Europe  in  1885,  and  had 
.seen  a  goo;l  deal  of  manufacturing  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  in  Germany  and  Belgium 
notably.  Then  by  means  of  technical  processes, 
and  the  study  of  the  technique  of  manufacture,  I 
learned,  for  instance,  how  to  compute  the  cost  of 
production  of  different  kinds  of  goods,  such  as 
differently  organised  cottoii,  silk,  and  woollen 
tissues,  for  example.  When  I  had  the  facts 
before  me  I  knew  how  to  compute  the  c^ost  of 
production  pe  sonaily  of  yams  and  of  fabrics. 
The  ^ame  t'liiig  wa;  the  ease  in  relation  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  and  wool.  Then,  of 
course,  all  tiiis  time  I  talked  a  very  gro  it  deal 
with  the  proprietors,  with  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  with  thoir  foremen  particulaJy,  and 
with  o'hers,  and  on  this  basis  we  proceeded  to 
make  a  schedule  of  questions,  which  would  give 
us  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the 
establishment,  economic  facts  ^vhich  we  sought, 
and  fi  om  which  we  could  figure  out  the  co  t  of 
production  of  the  particular  units  of  production 
manufactured.  These  scli-dules  after  they  were 
prepared  were  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
for  his  approval ;  he  subnitted  tljem  afterwards 
to  technical  i  ei>ple--n.jt  manufacturers  as  a  rule, 
but  people  who  had  retired  f'l  om  the  industry, 
aid  who  then  perhaps  retained  rather  a  philo- 
sophical than  a  practical  intei'est  in  the  subject, 
— so  as  to  make  sure  that  we  were  getting  a 
schedide  of  questions  such  as  would  permit  us  to 
acquiie  a  preliminary  basis  of  observation  in 
this  sturly,  which  would  enable  us  to  accumulate 
useful  results.  /\t  the  same  time,  schedules 
were  ptepared  for  the  tabulation  of  wages 
statistic -i,  and  also  as  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Now  that    was    t'le    preliminary    organisation, 

I  may  say,  of  the  inquiry.  Then  after  taking 
the  field  these  schedules  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  agents  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  with  instructions  to  visit  manufac- 
turers and  endeavour  to  influence  them  to  give 
the  information  sought.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  till  up  the  schedules  themselves.  I 
should  have  said  this  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
number  of  the  principal  special  agents  were  also 
drilled  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  might  in 
their  preliminary  inquiries  get  a  fair  knowledge 
on  certain  important  elementary  matters  in  con- 
nexion with  production.  The  agent  was  in- 
structed with  these  schedules  in  his  hand  to  visit 
the  factories,  to  endeavour  Lo  influ  ^nce  proprietors 
to  give  us  the  information  which  was  demanded  ; 
and  in  the  ease  of  acceptance  the  schedules  were 
always  prepared  by  the  agent  directly  from  the 
books  of  the  manufacturers,  with  such  necessary 
help  and  explanation  from  book-keepers  or  man- 
agers as  were  required.  Secondly,  as  regards 
wages,  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  were 

I I  ken.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  to  this 
Commission  of  the  delusive  manner  in  which 
wage  statistics  often  appear  in  reports,  because 
you  are  of  course  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  line  of  work  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  present- 
ing false  ideas  in  relation  to  wages,  we  decided 
to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  ■  opying  fi-om 
the  pay  rolls  of  an  establishment  the  wages   of 
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every  single  individual  employed  in  that  esta- 
blishment on  a  separate  blank  on  which  was 
noted  the  number  of  days  that  he  worked  during 
each  pay  period,  the  salary  per  day  which  he 
received,  if  he  was  paid  by  the  day,  or  by  the 
piece,  if  that  could  be  stated.  That  latter  could 
i.ot  always  be  stated  because  too  much  detail 
was  required,  and  then  the  total  sum  which  he 
received  for  that  period  of  work,  say  12  days, 
constituting  an  ordinary  fortnight  of  labour  was 
given.  'Then  whenever  a  man  changed  his 
occupation,  as  sometimes  happened  in  the  case 
of  unskilled  labour,  we  took  pains  to  prepare  a 
new  schedule  for  this  same  individual  in  order 
that  we  might  trace  his  receipts  through  each 
occupation  which  he  followed.  And  then  finally, 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living;  the  agents 
visited  personally  the  houses  of  labourers, 
particularly  selecting  those  who  kcfit  books.  I 
may  say  a  good  many  of  them  do  so  in  Germany, 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  in  other  countries. 
Some  kept  books,  and  others  dealt  with  co-op- 
erative stores,  where  a  book  was  kept  often  for 
them  there,  and  also  one  found  sometimes  a 
retired  postman  or  retired  policeman,  or  some- 
one who  knew  the  families  well,  and  who 
possessed  their  confidence,  yo  that  we  Cuuld 
always  test  the  statements  of  the  working-man 
in  reference  to  his  living  expenses,  because  we 
had  received  his  actual  salary  from  the  manu- 
factuier  without  his  knowing  it,  and  consequently 
we  could  very  soon  see  if  he  meant  to  be  false 
and  not  tell  the  truth  in  relation  to  his  affairs. 
We  visited  more  than  8,000  families  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  a  little  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  agents  soon  enabled  them  to  tell 
whether  a  man  was  at  least  trying  to  tell  the 
truth  or  not. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6449.  And  you  pursued  the  same  method  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  Europe  as  in  the  XJiited 
States  ? — Exai  tly  the  same  method. 

6450.  Did  you  have  one  inquirer  for  England  ? 
—We  had  three;  one  ciaicerned  himself  solely 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and  two  with  the  cost  of 
production  and  wages. 

6451.  Now  passing  to  what  more  pearly  con- 
cerns us,  the  labour  troubles  or  disputes,  what 
have  you  done  in  respect  to  them  in  pursuance 
of  your  duties  ?— As  to  those  duties  it  is  recited 
in  the  1  iw  which  I  have  re  id,  I  believe,  that  the 
C  'mmissioiier  is  empowered  lo  interfere  in 
labour  disputes  to  try  and  bring  about  a  f.ettle- 
mjnt  of  disagreements  and  so  forth.  I  may  say 
that  this  has  been  inope -ative,  and  that  the  law 
has  never  yet  been  called  into  function,  and  con- 
secjuently  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  par- 
ticular influence  of  our  national  department  of 
labour  in  sucJr  matters. 

6452.  We  will  come  to  that  presently.  Now 
AN'ill  y  u  deal  with  y.jur  Federal  Organisation. 
The  Federal  Organisation  has  never  interfered  ? 
—No. 

6453.  Has  it  e\ei-  been  appealed  to  ? — No;  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  appealed  to  except  in 
the  ease  of  a  mixed  strike,  say,  for  instance,  a 
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strike  of  the   railroad   employes  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  system  extending  from  New  York  to 
Chicago. 

6454.  Or  where  several  States  are  involved  ? 
Precisely,  where  several  States  are  involved. 

6455.  You    have  no   experience,   in   fact,   in 
relation  to  labour   disputes? — No,  none  what- 
ever— that  is,  Dot  directly ;   but  pardon  me  if 
I   call   your   attention  to   this    fact,   which    is 
incidental,  that  in  1886   a  report  was  made  on 
Strikes  in  the  United  States.     They  had  been 
epidemic,  so  to  speak,  for  two  years  previously, 
and  the  Commissioner  judged  the  tiine  opportune 
to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  strikes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  for  the  five 
years   from    1881    to    1886.      He    did   so,   and 
investigated  every  single  strike,  so  far  as  was 
known,  which  happened  during  that  time.     The 
result  of  this — ^you  cannot  call  it  interference — 
study  of  the  question  was  that  within  18  months 
after  the  publication  «)f  the  report,  strikes  had 
practically  ceased   to   exist.     The   inquiry  was 
made  in   1886,   and  covered  what  strikes  had 
taken  place  in  the  United   States  from  1881  to 
1886. 


Mr.  Mundella. 
6456.  That  is  for  five  years  ?- 


-Yes. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

6457.  Afterwards  strikes  ceased  to  exist,  you 
say.  Did  your  report  end  with  any  conclusions 
or  recommendations  as  to  the  pre\ention  of 
strikes? — No,  none  whatever.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered our  function  to  make  specific  recommen- 
dations. Wherever  such  recommendations  could 
be  construed  by  either  party  to  be  an  advocacy 
of  a  particular  thing  they  are  not  made.  The 
Commissioner's  idea  of  his  function  is  to  stop  at 
presenting  the  facts,  and  then  let  the  public  or 
people  interested  draw  their  own  cou  elusions 
therefrom. 

6458.  You  pursue  your  investigation  in 
vacuo  ? — Yes. 

6459.  Did  the  Congress  upon  your  report 
take  any  action  ?— Congress  hns  no  authority  to 
take  action  upon  questions  of  strikes  except 
where  they  concern  the  Federal  employes,  of 
course. 

6460.  Did  any  of  the  separate  States  or 
Legislatures  take  action  ■?— Action  has  been 
taken  in  two  of  the  Western  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  creation  of  arbitration  tribunals 
which  was  suggested  from  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  ;  but  "otherwise  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Legislature  which  has  done  so. 

6461.  What  States  were  those  ?— The  State  oi 
Colorado.  I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  other 
at  the  moment. 

6462.  You  have  mentioned  as  a  fact  the 
cessation  of  strikes,  but  I  may  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of  them  smce  ?— 
I  do  not  mean  an  absolute  cessation,  I  mean  a 
cessation  as  compared  with  the  epidemic  which 
had  existed  hitherto.  n    j.   j 

6463.  When  you  mention  that  as  a  tact,  do 
you  connect  it  with  the  publication  of  your 
report  I — X  do. 


Mr,  Courtney — continued. 

6464.  How  do  you  make  out  the  connexion  ? 
— From  the  statements  of  labour  leaders  who 
from  the  moment  they  received  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  effects  of  these  strikes  upon  the 
labourers  themselves  were  much  more  careful 
in  ordering  stiikes  and  more  particular  in  trying 
to  infiuence  their  workpeople  and  different 
organisations  to  avoid  them. 

6465.  The  study  of  the  past  led  them  to  be 
more  cautious  in  the  provoking  of  strikes 
subsequently,  you  mean  1 — Yes. 

6466.  Now  are  these  reports  to  be  drawn  up 
and  printed  or  distributed,  or  can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  them  ? — The  reports  are  printed. 
I  can  give  you,  if  you  like,  the  exact  details  of 
the  number. 

6467.  You  can  give  us  it  in  outline  ? — The 
total  number  of  volumes  printed  for  the  first 
five  annual  reports  amounted  to,  in  round 
numbers,  300,000  volumes.  The  total  cost  of 
such  printing  was  in  round  numbers  $126,000. 

6468.  About  25,000J.  ?— Yes. 

04G9.  In  how  long  a  time? — The  first  five 
years.  Now  I  ought  to  mention  here  that 
double  tiie  number  of  reports  were  demanded ; 
the  public  demanded  double  the  number  of 
reports ;  double  the  number  could  have  been 
distributed  had  they  been  printed. 

6470.  Were  they  all  distributed  gratuitously  ? 
—Yes. 

6471.  What  principle  of  distribution  was 
adopted  ? — We  have  what  we  call  a  permanent 
list,  which  is  composed  particularly  of  promi- 
nent public  men,  of  representative  men,  of 
editors  of  leading  papers,  and  well-known  econo- 
mists and  statisticians,  and  students  and  clergy- 
men, all  universities  and  public  libraries,  and 
certain  distinguished  foreign  gentlemen  who  are 
known  to  the  department  as  likely  to  make  a 
good  use  of  them  and  to  be  interested  in  the 
subject  matter.  These  form  the  permanent 
list.  Then  there  is  always  what  is  known  as  a 
Congressional  edition.  Usually  the  Congress 
orders  rather  more  perhaps  than  twice  as 
many  numbers  for  its  edition,  and  this  is 
placed  indirectly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Labour.  This 
Congressional  edition  is  always  distributed  by 
the  Commissioner,  but  the  applications  usually 
come  from  the  constituents  of  the  different  Con- 
gressmen, through  the  Congressmen  to  the 
Department. 

6472.  The  Congressmen  send  in  lists  "? — Yes, 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  lists.  The  reports 
are  supplied  upon  demand,  and  usually  we  have 
found  that  those  who  are  interested  enough  to 
demand  them  are  likely  to  read  them. 

6473.  You  say  twice  as  many  might  have 
been  distributed  1 — Yes. 

6474.  Do  those  that  get  distributed  ever  come 
into  the  market  ? — Yes ;  occasionally ;  but  very 
few  of  the  public  documents  of  the  United 
States  come  into  the  market  except  when  they 
have  become  rather  rare. 

6475.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  twice  as  many 
as  have  been  issued,  it  might  happen  that  copies 
would  be  on  sale  ? — Occasionally  you  will  find 
them,    I  know  of  one  such  place  in  Washington 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

where  perhaps  you  might  find  50  volumes 
exposed  for  sale  at  any  one  period,  but  not 
more. 

6476.  Now  can  you  give  us  briefly  an  ar-eount 
of  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with  in  your  reports  ? 
— The  first  report  was  on  the  subject  of  Indus 
trial  Depressions,  and  was  a  study  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  crises  from  1815  to  1885, 
when  the  report  was  made.  Incidentally,  in 
connexion  with  that  report,  the  influence  of  the 
industrial  depression  which  then  was  existing 
was  stated  in  relation  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
production  and  wages  and  cost  of  living. 

6477.  Industrial  Depression    in    the   United 
States  ? — Industrial  Depression  in  the    United 
States  and  Europe.     The  second  annual  report 
was  on  the  subject  of  Cf)nvict  Labour.     I  may 
say  that  the  choice  of  subjects  for  those  annual 
reports  rests  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  Com- 
missioner.    This  report  on  Convict  Labour  was 
an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  different 
systems   practised    in   different    States   of  the 
employment    of    prisoners,    and    the    practical 
results  of  this  inquiry  were  a  njarked  change  in 
the  System  of  employing  prisoners  notably  in 
the  south.     Hitherto  they  had  been  allowed  out 
on  contract  to  work  outside  the  walls  in  mines 
and  quarries,  and  so  forth,  and  since  that  time  I 
know  at  least  in  three  of  the  States  the  law  has 
been  changed.     The  third  report  was  that  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs   in    the    United     States.      It    might    be 
interesting  to  know,  in  such  a  vast  territory  as 
the   United    States,   how   we    could   cover   the 
whole  ground.     It  was  done  in  this  way :  a  list 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and 
of  their  addresses  was  obtained  from  the  Census 
Bureau.     That   was   the    basis    of    it.      Then, 
secondly,  the  files  of  all  leading  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  were  searched  during  these 
five  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  address  of  any 
establishment  where  a  strike  had  been  reported. 
Thirdly,  all  the  labour  unions  of  the   United 
States  were   corresponded  with   and   asked   to 
furnish  lists,  and  then,  in  addition,  a  few  of  the 
strikers  were  interviewed  by  the  agent  on  the 
ground  when  he  went  to  investigate  in  the  par- 
ticular territory  which  had  been  parcelled   out 
for  him.    Then   the  fourth  annual  report  was 
on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Working  Women 
in  the  Larger  Cities.     The  fifth    annual  report 
was  on  Railway  Labour.      It   is   not   a   census 
of  the  Railroad  Labour,   or   of  the   conditions 
prevailing  amongst  railway  labourers,   because 
this  is  too  large  a  task  to    undertake   at  one 
time.     There   are   in   the   United  States   some 
650,000   railway  employes   in   round  numbers. 
The  report   dealt  with   241,000,   practically   a 
little  over  a  third  of  them,  and  this  subject  was 
divided  first  into  the  relations  of  the  employh 
to  the  corporation ;  that  is,  in  regard  to  their 
hours  of  labour,  their  beneficial  institutions,  if 
such  exist,  the  Employers'  Liability  Laws  in  the 
diflferent  States,  and    questions   of    that    sort. 
The  second  part  consisted  uniquely  of  a  tabu- 
lation of  wages,  and  those  wages  were  obtained 
direct    from    the    pay-rolls    of    the     different 
compauies,    the    agents    taking    the     trouble 


Mr.  Cov/rtney — continued. 

to    copy    them    in    the    same    method    as    I 
have   already  outlined  in  connexion   with    the 
cost  of  production  inquiry.     The  sixth  annual 
report  which  was  published  about  nine   or  ten 
months  ago,  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Cost  of 
Production   in   the    Iron   and  Steel  Industries. 
There  will  appear  shortly,  if  it  has  not  already 
appeared — I  know  it  is  due  now — the  second 
volume  of  this  cost  of  production  report,  which 
will  deal  with  the  textile  industries,  the  cost  of 
Production,  Wages,  and  Cost   and   Standard  of 
Living  in  the  Textile  Industries  in  Europe  and 
the   United    States.     There  is  also  under  way 
an    Investigation    of    the  Building   and   Loan 
Associations   and  Co-operative    Banks    in   the 
United  States,  which  will  be  completed,  I  sup- 
pose, in  aboat  a  year.     Since  I  have  finished  the 
cost  of  production    work    in    Europe,   I  have 
occupied  myself  with  the  studying  of  the  Housing 
of   the  Working   Classes  in  Large    Cities,  and 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  light  from  European 
experience  in  the  matter.    I  shall  make  a  report 
upon  that  immediately  on  my  return,  and  also 
upon  the  Scandinavian,  or  what  is  known  gene- 
rally as  the  Norwegian  and  Gothenburg  Systems 
of  Licensing.    Then,  in  addition  to  this.  Congress 
has  twice  ordered  us  to  pursue  special  inquiries. 
The  first  was  to  make  an  Investigation  into  the 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Relations  in  the   United 
States  for   20    years  from  1867  to  1887   with 
an  Appendix  relating  to  Europe      You   see  at 
once   how   that   is   a   subject    which   does   not 
beai-   directly    on   labour,    but   it    justifies   the 
remark  which  I  made  to  you  in  the  beginning, 
that  so  broad  aie  the  foundations  of  our  in- 
stitution that  any  subject  which  comes  within 
the  domain  of  economic  or  social  science  may 
be  made  an  object   of  inquiry,  and  it  justifies 
furthermore,   the   confidence   of    legislators   in 
our    work,    I   think,    inasmuch    as    they    will 
from   time   to  time  recognise    us   as   the   best 
agents   for  giving    them    information.       Now, 
this  has  had  very  practical  results,  for  there  are 
some  2,700  courts  of  record  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  divorce  which  had  taken  place  during 
that   period   was   tabulated.     It  was   the   first 
time  that  any  really  actual  notion  was  given 
to  the  people  of  the  marriage  and  divorce  rela- 
tions   in    the    country,   and   it   has   had    very 
practical  results.     Marriage  and  divorce  is  not 
regulated  by  the   Federal  Government,  but  by 
the  separate  States,  and  since  the  publication  of 
the  report  there  has  been  a  notable  reform  in 
the  divorce   laws    of   some  of  the  States  which 
had  the  worst  record  up  to  this  time. 

6478.  Indiana  has  taken  action,  has  it  ?— 
Indiana  has  taken  action,  and  Michigan  has 
taken  action,  and  particularly  the  Western 
States  have  taken  action.  There  is  one  other 
special  report  which  was  ordered  by  Congress 
on  the  Progress  of  the  Technical  Education  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  That  will  soon 
be  published. 

6479.  You  have  not  had  any  inquiry  into  the 
currency  question,  have  you  ?— No,  not  yet ; 
but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  that  should  be 
taken  in  hand. 
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Mr.  Mundella. 

6480.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  had  been 
inquiry  ordered  into  the  progress  of  technical 
education  in  Europe  ? — And  the  United  States. 

6481.  Is  that  report  made  ? — It  is  not  yet 
published.  It  is  now  b.iing  tabulated.  It  will 
appear  in  about  six  months,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6482.  Did  your  Railway  Service  Report  get 
followed  by  any  practical  action  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has,  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the 
most  recent  legislation,  as  I  have  been  four 
years  absent  from  the  country. 

6483.  Did  labour  bureaus  exist  in  several  of 
the  States  before  the  Federal  organisation  ? — Yes. 

6484.  In  which  was  the  earliest  labour  bureau 
established  ? — The  earliest  labour  bureau  was 
established  in  Massachusetts  in  1869.* 

6485.  And  that  has  been  followed  by  similar 
bureaus  in  other  States  ? — That  has  been  followed 
by  27  other  bureaus.  I  have  here  a  complete 
list,  which  I  beg  to  hand  in,  with  the  dates  of 
their  organisation  and  the  addresses  of  the 
official  heads  (see  Apx>endix  CXIX.).  As  to 
those  last  bureaus  two  or  three  of  them  are  not 
solely  statistical  in  their  purpose. 

6486.  Do  the  bureaus  in  the  leading  Eastern 
States  and  Southern  States  take  the  same  form  ? 
^You  mean  take  the  purely  statistical  form,  or 
have  they  mixed  functions  ? 

6487.  Have  they  the  same  organisation  and 
the  same  functions,  or  not  ? — Generally  speaking, 
the  functions  are  pretty  much  the  same.  I  can 
give  you  the  details.  Seventeen  of  these  labour 
bureaus  have  purely  statistical  functions,  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  first  one.  Their  charters 
read  very  much  like  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
which  I  gave  Mr.  Mundella  a  few  moments  ago. 
Then  in  seven  cases  fact  .ry  and  mine  inspection 
are  combined  and  added  to  the  duties  of  the 
Labour  Bureau.  These  States  are  Maine,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Tennessee. 

j\Ir.  Hfundella. 
0488.  Not  Massachusetts  ? — Not  Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts  has  added  to  the  puiely 
labour  or  industrial  statistical  function  the 
duty  of  collecting  manufacturing  statistics  every 
year,  and  it  takes  a  census  every  10  years.  Then 
in  two  cases  mediation,  is  added  to  the  Labour 
Department. 


*  The  following  note  resiJCCtiuK  'l»e  origin  of  labour  bureaus 
occurs  in  the  Summary  of  Evidence  handed  in  by  the  Witness: 

"  The  first  Labour  Bureau  was  organised  in  Massachusetts  in 
1869.  As  far  back  as  1845  petitions  bad  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  against  excpssive  hours  of  labour,  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  in  favour  of  a  niecbauics'  lien  law.  In  1865  a  special 
unpaid  Commission  was  appoinicd  'to  col) eci  information  and 
'  statistics  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  condition 
'  and  prospects  of  the  industrial  classes.'  The  following  year 
this  Commission  recommended  '  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
'  annual  collection   of  reliable   statistics  in  regard  to  the  con- 

•  dition,  prospects,  and  wants  of  the  industrial  classes.'  Another 
Commission  was  appointed  which  reported  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  'burciiu    of  st:itistics  for  the    purpose   of 

•  collecting  and  making  available  all  facts  relating  totheiu- 
'■  dustrial  and  social  interest^  of  the  eommoDveaUh.'  Nothing 
came  of  this,  but,  when  in  1869,  the  k-pislature  refused  lo  in- 
corporate a  labour  organisation  known  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
Crispin,  the  political  party  in  power  feared  tijat  it  would  suffer 
irretrievably  unless  something  else  was  done.  Accordingly  the 
desired  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  was  hastily  created."— G.  U. 

TT     78449. 


Mr.  GoiiHiiey. 

6489.  What  are  those  States  ?— North  Dakota 
and  Colorado.  They  are  newer  States,  and  the 
number  of  industrial  disputes  is  much  smaller 
QS  manufacturing  is  as  yet  at  a  minimum. 

6490.  Have  they  had  any  experience  or  is  it 
theoretical  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  Whether  they 
have  any  experience  in  North  Dakota  and 
Colorado  1  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  in 
some  cases — very  often,  in  fact — the  Labour 
Commissioner  mediates  in  a  purely  impersonal 
fashion.  The  instance  which  I  recall  at  this 
moment  of  chief  int-a^st  was  that  of  the  great 
railway  strike  of  1886,  on  the  Gould  system  of 
railways  in  the  South-west,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  then  the  Commi.ssioner  of  Labour 
of  Kansas,  in  a  purely  unofficiid  way,  sought  to 
obtain  in  the  first  p'ace  from  the  strikers  a  view 
their  ca^^e.  He  obtained  aho  the  same  from  the 
railway  heads,  and  he  brought  the  governors  of 
the  two  States  particularly  involved,  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  together  and  placed  the  fiicts  before 
them,  and  asked  them  to  mediate.  He  did  this 
purely  voluntarily  and  purely  iuofficially. 

6491.  He  was  not  asked  by  the  disputants  on 
either  side  to  do  it  ? — He  was  not  asked  by  the 
disputants  on  either  side  to  do  it,  and  this 
happened  in  other  cases  as  well,  but  in  these 
two  cases  I  have  mentioned  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioner  in  every  case  where  a 
strike  takes  place,  in  every  establishment  where 
there  are  as  many  as  25  persons  employed,  if 
15  of  them  shall  ask  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
to  intervene,  then  he  must  do  so. 

6492.  In  those  two  States  ? — In  those  two 
States.  In  two  States,  Idaho  and  Mexico,  emi- 
gration duties  are  also  assigned. 

6493.  Have  any  of  these  State  bureaus 
assumed  functions  and  afterwards  dropped 
thera  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case. 
I  do  not  recall  any  instance  at  the  present 
moment. 

6494.  Have  they  been  charged  with  any 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  were  after- 
wards withdrawn  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  ;.ny.  I 
do  not  recollect  an  instance.  I  may  say  this, 
that  on  one  occasion  the  charter  of  a  labour 
bureau  was  revoked,  but  that  was  in  the  earlier 
days  before  their  function  was  clearly  under- 
stood. The  bureau  was  afterwards  brought  into 
existence  again. 

6495.  The  Labour  Bureau  of  Massachusetts  is 
almost  exclusively  a  statistical  inquiry  board  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  States 
where  the  labour  bureaus  have  purely  statistical 
functions.  Sometimes  they  have  industrial  sta- 
tistical functions  or  I'gricultnral  statistical  func- 
tions. The  tirst  is  the  National  Department  of 
Labour.  Then  there  aie  the  bureaus  of  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Indiana,  California,  ^licliigan, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Caro  - 
lina.  South  Dakota,  and  Utah.  These  States  ai-e 
the  principal  industrial  states,  anci  therefore 
they  afford  an  interesting  commentar>-. 

6496.  Now  would  the  State  Bureau  of 
Massachusetts  follow  the  same  method  of 
inquiry  as  the  Federal  Bureau  ? — All  State 
Bureaus  follow  the  same  method  of  inquiry  so 
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far  as  their  means  allow.  In  some  cases,  and  in 
many  cases  in  fact,  their  means  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  send  personal  inquirers  out, 
and  this,  I  may  say,  is  the  reason  why  the 
reports  in  several  of  the  State  bureaus,  especially 
the  early  reports  that  they  have  presented,  have 
very  little  more  value  than  that  of  hearsay 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  I  wish  distinctly 
to  be  understood  as  not  maintaining  that  all  of 
these  State  bureaus  have  maintained  the  same 
high  standard  of  proficiencj'  as  regards  statistical 
results  as  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour.  There  has  been  very  much  to  be 
desired,  but  that  has  grown  out  in  the  first 
place  from  lack  of  resources,  the  Legislature  not 
understanding  them  and  giving  them  too  many 
duties  to  perform  and  not  comprehending  that 
the  true  method  of  statistical  investigation  and 
the  only  proper  method  where  original  inquiry 
is  the  object  sought  is  to  send  a  score  of  skilled 
agents  into  the  field  and  give  a  sufficiently  large 
salary  to  attract  men  who  will  make  that  work  a 
life  occupation,  and  secondly  the  men  they  appoint 
lack  experience  sometimes.  Men  are  sometimes 
appointed  for  political  reasons,  and  without  re- 
ference to  any  particular  capacity,  and  thirdly, 
there  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
upon  political  grounds.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  many  of  the  States  a  change  of  political 
party  in  power  means  a  change  of  the  Labour 
Commissioner ;  but  that  is  improving  steadily 
as  our  standard  of  political  ethics  is  advancing. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  first  Commissioner  died 
after  he  was  in  office  four  years.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  re- 
mained there  till  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
the  National  Department.  In  Connecticut  there 
has  been  the  same  Commissioner  for  a  long 
time,  and  one  may  say  generally  that  in  all 
those  States  where  a  Commissioner  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  office  a  considerable  time, 
and  when  he  is  anything  like  faiiiy  endowed 
with  resources,  he  pursues  the  same  method  of 
inquiry  as  that  pursued  by  the  National  Hepart- 
ment  of  Labour,  and  arrives  at  good  results.  I 
have  compiled  here,  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Commission,  the  annual  appropriation  given 
to  16  of  the  principal  of  these  Bureaus  of 
Labour  Statistics. 

6497.  You  might  put  them  in  ? — Very  well 
{handing  in  list ;  see  Appendix  CXX.). 

6498.  Give  us  the  particulai  s  for  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ? — Massa- 
chusetts originally  received  9,-500  dollars,  that 
was  the  appropriation  given  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  now  it  has  10,800  dollars.  Pennsyl- 
vania I  have  nob  the  statistics  of.  I  know  it  is  not 
one  of  the  best  endowed.  For  New  York  tlie 
appropriation  is  25,000  dollars. 

6499.  Any  other  ^—Connecticut recsives  9,000  ' 
doUars  and  Michigan  11,500  dollars.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  know  that  these  16  bureaus, 
including  the  National  Department  Bureau^ 
for  the  first  year  that  they  were  in  existence 
received  all  told  97,200  dollars.  For  the 
last  year,  that  is  1890,  the  appropriation  for 
these  same  bureaus  was  290,470  dollars,  in  other 
words  it  had  increased  threefold. 


Mr.  MundeUa. 

6500.  That  is  apart  from  printing  ? — That  is 
apart  from  printing.  The  cost  of  printing 
varies.  I  could  not  include  the  cost  of  printing 
because  that  will  depend  upon  the  size  and 
number  of  the  volumes  printed. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6501.  Do  these  State  Bureaus  at  any  time 
carry  their  functions  outside  their  own  States  ? 
— Yes,  Massachusetts  has  frequently  from  time 
to  time  sent  agents  to  Eui'ope.  I  do  not  know 
of  other  States  doing  it.  I  have  known  from 
time  to  time  of  Commissioners  taking  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  making  an  informal  inquiry,  but 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  has  been  officially  represented  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  them  however  to 
make  inquiries  in  different  States,  but  it  is  purely 
a  matter  of  courtesy. 

6502.  Now  is  there  any  relation  between  the 
diffiarent  State  Bureaus  inter  se  or  between  all  of 
them  and  the  Labour  Department  ? — No,  there 
is  absolutely  no  organic  connexion. 

6503.  You  do  not  seek  to  obtain  information 
from  one  another  ? — Up  to  the  present  time  the 
National  Department  has  not  called  upon  the 
State  Bureaus  for  information.  The  State 
Bureaus  have  obtained  information  one  from  one 
another,  and  every  year  a  convention  is  held  of 
all  the  Commissioners  of  Labour  in  the  different 
States,  in  order  to  discuss  matters  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  them,  and  to  create  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favour  of  their  work,  and  to 
instruct  new-comers,  by  discussion  of  right 
methods,  and  so  forth. 

6504.  That  must  be  purely  voluntary  ? — That 
is  purely  voluntary. 

6505.  Would  the  expenses  of  those  meetings 
be  defrayed  by  the  several  States  ?— That  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  I  think  so. 

6506.  So  far  they  recognise  that  the  different 
Commissioners'  expenses  might  be  paid '? — Yes. 
I  could  not  say  positively  that  they  are,  but  I 
am  more  or  less  sure  that  they  are. 

6507.  Now,  are  there  any  particular  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  State 
Bureaus  as  contrasted  with  the  Federal  Bureaus  ? 
—Yes,  there  are  lessons  of  success  and  lessons  of 
failure.  As  to  the  lessons  of  success  I  had  when 
I  gave  this  address  at  Vienna  the  means  of  finding 
out,  and  I  undertook  to  ascertain  the  specific  cases 
of  the  influence  on  legislation  of  these  different 
State  Bureaus,  and  I  am  able  to  state  the  fol- 
lowing: that  in  Massachusetts,  as  regards 
direct  influence,  such  labour  Jaws  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  boards  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, factory  inspection,  the  length  of  the  working 
day,  the  employment  of  children,  liability  in 
cases  of  accident,  come  about  principally  through 
the  direct  recommendation  and  influence  of  the 
Labour  Bureau  Statistics  urging  on  the  Legis- 
lature. 

6508.  Then  that  department  does  not  really 
investigate,  but  recommends  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  so. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labotlr 
occupies  a  peculiar  position.  It  is  not  in 
a  position  to  recommend  the  diflferent  States 
what  to  do.  So  strong  is  our  sentiment  of 
State   autonomy,  that  if  a  Federal  inbtitution 
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undertook  to  do  that    it  would  very  soon  be 
told  that  it  had  better  attend  to  its  own  affairs. 
The  State  Bureaus  do  sometimes  take  interest  in 
labour  legislation,  and  frequently  reoominend  it. 
In  Rhode  Island  there   is  a  law  requiring  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages  and  the  provision  of 
fire-escapes  from  buildings  where  large  numbers 
of  people  are  employed,  or  where  large  numbers 
of  people   reside.     In   Maine  there  is  also   the 
subject  of  ballot  reform.     It  may  sound  rather 
singular  to  some  that  a  labour  bureau  should 
deal  with  that,  but  it  was  meant  to  provide  for  an 
absolutely  secret  ballot  on  the  Australian  system 
which  had  not  hitherto  existed,  so  that  no  outside 
pressure  whatever  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  labourer  at  the  polls.    In  connexion  with  its 
work  there  was  also  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
Arbitration   for    industrial   disputes.     In    New 
Jersey    there    were    laws    favourable    to    the 
development     of     building     associations.       In 
Michigan  there  is  the  10  hours  law,  anl  the 
prohibition  of  child  labour    and  adequate  pro- 
vision    ag:iinst     accidents,    and     the    Factory 
Inspection  Act.     In  Kansas,  the  establishment 
of  industrial  arbitration,  payment  of  wages   in 
cash,  the  abolition  of  the  truck  system,  increased 
protection   to   miners,  the  modification   of   the 
mechanics'  lien  law,  and  an  enactment  favouring 
the  creation  of  co-operative  societies.     In  Illinois 
the  repeal  of  contract  labour  in  penitentiaries, 
and  in  Connecticut  every  labour  measure  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Legi-^lature  in  the  last  few 
years    came    about    as    the    result    of    labour 
statistics.     In    every  single  case   where  a   law 
was   favoured   by   this   institution   it   received 
the  assent   of   the  Legislature.     Those  are  the 
positive  tangible  results  as  regards  legislation. 
Then    there     are    others    which     a]-e    equally 
important  and  which  are   not  so  easy  to   state 
with    the   same   exactitude,  such   as    educative 
influence  upon  the  working  people  themselves. 
I  have  a  few  instances  of  that.     I  might  name 
one    prominent    instance    in    Connecticut.     A 
few   years    ago    there   had  grown   up  the   idea 
that  the    proportion  of    profits   was    altogethei' 
too  large  in  relation   to  wages,  and  a  malevolent 
feeling,  a  bad  feeling  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  working  people.     The 
Commis  ioner  saw  that  if  this  thinir  proceeded 
it  might  result  in  difficulties  and   strikes,  in  fact 
a  great  many  strikes  had  sprung  up  apparently 
in  connexion  therewith  without  any  cause  what- 
ever.    He  went  to  the  manufacturers  and  said, 
"  It  is  a  great  deal  better  th  it  we  should  know 
"  the  truth,  even  if  is  against  you,  because  the 
"  minds    of     the    working    people    are    being 
"  poisoned,  and  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  agita- 
"  tors  and   selfish   demagogues   and   interested 
"  people,  and  we  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
"  you    should    let   us   know   the    (ruth."     The 
Commissioner's  means  were  limited  and  he  could 
not  encompass  the  whole  State  in  one  year,  so 
he  began  a    series   of   inquiries    which    should 
show  the  cost  of  production,  the  wages  received, 
and  the  profits  obtained  in  the  industries  of  the 
State.     I  say  his  resources  were  so  limited  that 
he  could  not  cover  everything  in  one  year  ;  he 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 
contented  himself  the  fiist  year  with  inquiring 
into  90  establishments.  He  was  urged  to  go  on, 
not  merely  by  the  labourers,  but  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  who  said,  "  It  is  not  a  fair 
"  thing  to  stop  where  you  do,  you  must  get  more 
"  information,"  and  he  has  gone  on  for  four  years 
since.  I  do  not  know  how  many  establishments 
he  has  covered  during  the  last  year,  but  during  the 
four  years  he  investigated  more  than  970  estab- 
lishments in  th;»t  way.  The  books  of  the  manu- 
facturers were  freely  opened  to  him  everywhere. 
After  he  had  tabulated  the  data  he  returned 
them  to  them  or  destroyed  them,  according  to 
their  wishes,  so  that  the  facts  could  never  come 
out.  Each  estiiblishment  was  presented  imper- 
sonally, and  the  result  was  the  entire  calming 
down  of  this  unreasonable  agitation,  which  liad 
existed  hitherto  in  the  State,  and  strikes  have 
been  exceedingly  infrequent  since. 

6509.  All  that  information  was  obtained  by 
voluntary  effort  ? — Obtained  by  the  goodwill  of 
the  manufacturers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
gathered  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau. 

6510.  They  liad  no  coercive  authority,  had 
they  ? — No.  In  some  States  coercive  authority 
is  given  to  these  Commissioners  of  Labour,  but  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  exercised.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  ever  to  exercise  it,  because  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  depends  upon  the 
goodwill  of  mU  parties. 

6511.  Do    you    know    whether   the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  truck  legislation  in  Kansas  to 
which  you  referred  has   ever  come    before  the 
courts  ? — No  I  do  not  know.     May  I  be  permitted 
to  st  ite  one  or  two  other  notable  effects  which 
have  been  the  result  of  these  inquiries  ?     There 
has  been  what  I  may  call  a  notable  negative  result, 
and  that  has  been  in  the  substitution  of  inquiry 
by  a  permanent  skilled  administrative  force  for 
that  of  inquiry  by  legislative   committees.     Our 
practice   in  America  hitherto  has  been  when  a 
subject   was  about   to  come  before  the  Legisla- 
ture that  a  Commission  was  appointed  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  L'-gislature  purely,  and  as 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
were   always  in  sympathy  with    the    party  in 
power,   one   could  ver'y  easily  see   that   when  a 
dehcate    matter    was    concerned,    where    party 
capital  might  be  made,  statistical  accuracy  would 
hi  subordinated  to  party  ends,  and  I  think  per- 
haps  it  was  that  state  of  afi'airs  (I  do  not  say 
that  it  obtains  only  in  the  United  States,  because 
I  am  certain  that  it  does  obtain   elsewhere  also), 
and  perhaps  the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed 
with  us  which  led  one  of  j'our  celebrated  English 
statesmen   at  one  time  to  say  that  there  were 
three   degrees   of   untruth — a    fib,   a    lie,    and 
statistics. 

6512.  They  are  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  investigation  of  skilled  experience,  as  against 
that  of  the  Congressional  or  Parliamentary 
Committees  ? — Quite  so ;  and  I  may  say  here 
that  in  order  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
which  may  arise  in  the  futui'e,  that  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Finance,  which  is  compo,-ed,  as 
regards  its  majority,  of  Republicans,  undertook 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  wages  and  prices 
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for  50  years  in  the  United  States,  the  object  of 
this  being  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  McKinley 
Bill,  and  I  liave  no  doubt,  with  a  predisposition 
to  bolster  up  the  measure.  Thej'  did  not  know- 
very  well  how  io  go  to  work,  and  they  did  not 
know  very  well  how  to  get  the  information,  and 
they  asked  the  Dei^artment  of  Labour  to  under- 
take to  get  it  fir  them.  The  Commissioner, 
after  a  good  deal  of  pressure,  consented  as  a 
favour  to  them,  not  beouse  he  wanted  specially 
to  do  it,  but  ;is  a  favour,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing, however,  that  he  was  to  be  absolved 
from  any  responsiiiility  as  to  the  results  of  the 
work.  As  you  may  see,  for  instance,  the  name 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  connected  with 
that  inquiry  in  future,  you  must  know  it  was 
not  one  ot  its  own  taking  up,  and  also  that  the 
departiuent  disavows  any  respon-iibihty  for  the 
results  reached. 

651-3.  Could  anything  be  done  to  bring  the 
several  State  bureaus  into  or.;anic  relation  with 
one  .inother,  and  with  the  Federal  Dcjpartment 
of  Labour  ? — Into  organic  relation  '?  I  think  not. 
That  uould  ba  impossible  under  our  consti- 
tution. Into  a  mor.d  relation,  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  order  that  the  saine  subjects  of 
inquiry  may  be  pur.-.ued  simultaneously  in  the 
different  States  under  the  same  methods. 

0514.  It  would  require  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, in  fact,  to  deal  with  it  ? — Yes. 

0515.  Now  there  are  several  other  boards  of 
inquiry  in  the  United  States,  a;  to  several  of 
the  States  at  leas^  What  are  the  relations 
between  the  factory  and  the  mine  inspectors  in 
particular  States  ?  —  In  seven  of  the  States 
there  is  either  factory  or  mine  inspection,  in 
some  cases  both,  and  in  others  it  is  simply  mine 
inspection  which  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Labour.  It  usually  falls,  as  a 
malter  of  fact,  upon  the  shouldeis  of  the  Deputy 
or  Assistant  (.'ommissiouer  of  Labour,  who  looks 
after  that  side  of  the  work. 

6516.  And  usually  thei-e  is  an  Inspecting 
Department,  and  an  Inquiry  and  Statistieal 
Department  ? — Yes. 

0517.  And  they  work  easily  together,  do 
they  ? — I  think  not.  My  own  opinion  is,  and 
I  think  the  experience  of  our  American  people 
would  corroborate  it,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  duties  that  you  add  to  these  oiEces, 
by  so  much  do  you  diminish  the  importance  of 
their  purely  statistical  functions,  and  especially 
in  those  States  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
ade(|uate  appropriation  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work.  The  more  functions  you  add  tu  it, 
the  sma'ler  effort  in  any  case  of  necessity  can  it 
make  in  r°gar'd  to  its  chief  v.  ork,  which  should 
be,  I  think,  the  statistical  wo^k. 

0518.  Th'^  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  the 
last  few  years  must  very  much  overlap  your 
own  ? — Yes,  in  a  sense,  but  we  never  attempt 
any  census  statistics  ;  I  mean  v\  e  never  attempt 
to  study  everything  in  connexion  with  any  given 
subject.  That  would  be  impossible  in  a  country 
so  large  as  ours.  We  seek  f-r  types,  and  to  get 
representative  facts,  and  wc  do  nut  aim  at  a  full 
statement  of  everything  tljaL  exists. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

6519.  You  do  not  make  an  exhaustive 
statistical  inquiry  ? — We  make  it  exhaustive 
in  the  sense  of  being  sufficient  to  be  repre- 
sentative, and  that,  I  think,  for  statistics  is  the 
truest  kind  of  exhaustion  on  the  subject,  because 
when  yoa  attempt  everything  you  are  apt 
to  overreach  yourself,  and  perhaps  not  be  so 
careful  as  you  \\  ould  otherwise  be.  Take,  let  us 
say,  one -third  of  all  the  facts,  which  we  do,  at 
least,  in  connexion  with  any  inquiry  that  we 
undertake. 

6520.  You  have  doubtless  seen  many  of  the 
bulletins  of  the  Census  Conunission  ? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  some  of  ihem. 

6521.  Some  referring  to  the  particular  indus- 
ti  ies  of  every  State  ? — Yes. 

6522.  Such  as  milling;  and  others  referring  to 
industries  of  particular  States,  or  even  particular 
cities  ? — Yes,  there  are  12  statistical  agencies*  of 
the  Government  including  the  Census.  Some  of 
these  do  Census  work  as,  for  example,  the  divi>;ion 
of  the  mining  statistics  in  the  geologic  d 
survey. 

6523.  You  have  no  official  relation  with  that 
bureau  ? — No,  but  I  do  not  \iolate  any  confidence 
at  all  when  I  say  that  it  very  i;early  came 
about  that  the  Cen.^us  \A'ork  was  thrown  into 
the  Depaitment.  of  Labour.  That  was  about 
to  be  designated  to  take  the  census,  but 
difficulties  intervened,  not  of  the  Department's 
making  at  all,  but  perhaps,  exigencies,  I  may 
say,  intervened,  which  involved  the  creation  of 
the  Census  Department;  but  I  feel  sure  th-it 
sooner  or  later  the  Department  of  Labour  will 
have  a  double  side — it  will  have  the  census 
side  added  to  it. 

6524.  The  Census  Bureau  is  not  a  permanent 
institution,  is  it  ? — No,  for  that  very  reason  you 
have  understood  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  institution.  It  would  be 
so  much  the  more  de.sirable  that  the  facts  should 
be  collected  by  permanent  and  skilled  forces. 

6525.  Now,  some  of  those  State  bureaus  have 
also  functions  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
have  they  not  ? — Not  of  arbitration. 

6520.  I  thought  yo  i  i-aid  one  had  ? — No,  not 
of  arbitration  but  of  mediation.  One  mufit 
make  a  distinction  between  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  atbitration.  As  I  said,  in  two  States 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  under  certain  circumstances,  upon  the 
call  of  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  parties 
to  intervene,  and  try  to  mediate  to  a  settlement, 
but  in  no  case  is  he  appointed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ns  either  the  sole  meniber,  or  the  head  of  an 
arbitration  tribunal  before  whom  manufacturers 
are  obliged,  or  parties  to  a  dispute  are  obliged, 
to  submit  their  case,  and  have  it  adjudicated. 

6527.  Can  one  party  to  a  dispute  invoke  this 
auth'irity  as  against  the  other? — Yes,  in  two 
States  only. 

6528.  The  two  States  to  which  you  referred  ? 
—Yes. 

6529.  Has  experience  shown  you  anything 
that  might   be   improved  in  the  organisation  of 
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your  Federal  Depat  tment  ? — We  would  like  very 
much  to  extend  our  operations.     If  we  could  get 
mord  money  we  could  do  more,  but  we  have  not 
had  any  special  cause  to  complain.     I  might  say 
this,  that  we  desire  ardently,  of  course,  that  all 
danger  from  political  change  should  be  elimi- 
nated.    Furthermore,   while   sometimes   in  the 
appointment    of    our    officials   we   have   made 
mistakes,  as  will  happen  everywhere,  we  try  as 
far  as  possible  to  have  a  mixed   rei)iesentation 
on  the  official  staff     Tlie    chief   positions   are 
filled,  as  a  rule,  by  university  men,  and  those 
who  have  already  some  reputation  as  economists, 
sociologists,  or  statisticians.     The  special  agents, 
or  some  of  them,  were  recognisedly  influential 
in  labour  circles  before  their  appointment,  men 
of  his;h  stamp,   men   not  thorough  out-and-out 
partisans  of  any  idea  or  dogma,  but  men  who 
had  the  confidence  of  the  labour  people,  and  were 
appointed  a^  the  representatives  of  the  labour 
interest.    Some  of  these  men  have  been  labourei  s 
theiTiselves  but,  as  a  rule,  at   a   period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  time  of   their  appointment, 
in  the  memtime  having  studied  and  informed 
themselves  in  a  general  way  upon  statistical  and 
economic  questions.     Then  we  have   also  a  few 
technicians,  and  we  hive  alsi  persons  who  were 
expert  accountants  or  bookkeepers  before.     Wo 
try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  vaiy  the  staff,  especially 
in  relation  to  all  those  departments  where  special 
skill  is  called  for. 

65.30.  And  up  to  the  present  these  officers 
have  luckily  had  a  permanent  tenure  of  their 
offices  ? — Yes,  there  has  never  been  a  dismissal 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour, 
except  for  in"fficiene3^  We  have  had  soma 
dismissals  for  inefficiencj''.    ■ 

6531.  Are  they  all  appointed  directly  by  the 
President  ? — No,  th:it  is  the  great  safeguard  of 
our  institution,  that  the  only  man  the  President 
appo'nts  is  the  head,  th'^  Commissioner ;  every- 
thing else  is  left  to  the  Conmissioner. 

6532.  He  is  uncontrolled  in  the  appointment 
of  his  subordinates  ? — He  is  uncontrolled,  except 
that  he  must  accept  for  his  clerks  those  who 
come  in  through  the  Civil  Service  examination. 
He  cannot  appoint  anybody  whom  he  chooses. 
For  the  special  agents  he  appoints  upon  non- 
competitive examination,  but  for  the  clerks,  as 
I  have  said,  he  takes  those  who  are  certified  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

6533.  Only  one  question:  it  was  through 
your  bureau  that  those  statistics  were  obtained 
as  to  the  profits  of  manufacturers  which,  I  think, 
were  published  in  the  English  papers  ?— We 
have  never  made  any  stitistics  of  profits  of 
manufacturers, 

6534.  I  saw  a  quotation  from  some  American 
publication,  in  the  "  Times,"  for  instance,  showing 
what  had  been  the  profits  earned  by  manu- 
facturers over  a  series  of  years  ? — That  would 
refer  to  Connecticut,  I  think;  we  have  never 
made  any  such  inquiry. 

6535.  Do  you  contemplate  going  to  that 
e:stent  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know, 


Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

6536.  What  was  the  inquiry  that  you  made 
then  ? — Upon  the  cost  nf  production. 

6537.  The  cost  of  yjroduction  ? — Yes;  wages, 
and  efficiency,  and  cost,  and  standard  of  living. 

6538.  Then  you  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  iDeeu  earned  ? — No,  not  at  all,  we 
would  have  considered  that  too  delicate  a  question 
to  approach  side  by  suhi  with  the  other  ;  the 
other  was  difficult  enough. 

6539.  But  it  has  been  done,  has  it  not  ? — It 
has  been  done  in  Connecticut,  and  I  outlined  a 
few  moments  ago  the  reason — it  was  in  order 
to  allay  particularly  this  spirit  which  had  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes. 

6540.  Was  that  your  work  ? — No,  that  was 
the  Connecticut  work.  That  was  the  object 
of  it. 

6541.  And  it  had  that  effect  ?— It  had  that 
efifect,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  done  so  success- 
fully that  the  Commissioner  states  that  not  a 
single  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  a  secret 
having  been  violated  or  found  out  — of  anything 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  made  public  being 
found  out  in  connexion  with  it. 

6542.  The  effect  of  it  was  tt)  show  that  the 
profits  earned  by  capital  wore  not  so  grea.t  as 
was  supposed  ? — As  the  labourers  had  thought, 
yes. 

6543.  You  have  made  a  remarkable  statement, 
which  Mr.  Courtney  referred  to  about  strikes, 
namely,  that  the  information  you  collected 
between  1881  and  1886  had  the  effect  of  largely 
diminishing  strikes  ?  —Yes. 

6544.  How  did  it  have  that  effect  ? — In  the 
same  way  that  all  of  our  statistics  affect  the 
public  mind  sooner  or  later.  In  the  first  place, 
it  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  working 
classes  themselves  that  strikes  do  not  always 
pay — to  put  it  mildly.  In  the  second  place,  it 
influenced  public  opinion  considerably  away 
from  the  side  of  the  strikers,  whenever  strikes 
were  made  us  they  were  at  that  period,  on  what 
was  known  as  sj-mpatby,  that  is,  if  an  employer 
for  any  reason  dismissed  a  workman,  then 
allied  workmen  would  strike  in  the  same  town 
out  of  sympathy  for  him.  We  have  always 
conceived  it  to  be  very  important  to  educate 
public  opinion  on  these  matters  in  the  United 
States,  because  that  is,  after  all,  the  final 
arbiter,  and  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
placed  liofore  the  public  the  public  is  usually 
mtelligi-'nt  enough  to  take  the  side  upon  ^vhich 
there  is  the  majority  of  justice — of  equity.  To 
the  influence  which  this  report  had  upon  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  actual  statistical  showing 
of  the  effects  of  these  strikes  in  the  past  upon 
the  minds  of  the  labourers,  must  be  accorded 
the  better  state  of  affairs  that  supervened. 

6545.  Then  the  inference  would  be  that  a 
very  large  number  of  strikes  are  due  to  igno- 
rance ? — My  own  opinion,  not  d  priori  at  all, 
but  based  upon  experience,  is  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  industrial  disputes  are  entirely  due 
to  ignorance  and  misconception  of  the  real  facts 
involved.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  merits  of  these  bureaus  of  labour,  that 
they  probe  to  the  innermost  recesses  to  ascertain 
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the  exact  facts  and  set  them  before  the  public 
and  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  public 
opinion  will  arbitrate  on  the  i-ight  side  if  there 
is  not  any  other  triljunal  to  avViitfate. 

6oi6.  The  bureau  being  a  perfectly  impartial 
body  ? — Yes,  that,  of  courst;,  is  a  sine  quel  non. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

6547.  Following  up  the  same  subject  you 
have  just  dwelt  upon,  would  you  say  that  the 
number  of  disputes  th-\t  take  place  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  fewer  than 
formerly  ?  —  Yes,  I  say  they  are  fewer,  but 
I  think  that  we  must  always  connect  the 
periodicity  of  disputes  with  certain  commercial 
and  industrial  facts  which  prevail  at  different 
times.  For  instance,  when  business  is  brisk 
and  everybody  is  prospering,  of  course  those 
disputes  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  When 
the  tide  turns,  and  especially  at  the  point  of 
the  turning  of  the  tide,  where  the  manufacturer 
thinks  that  unless  his  profits  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated altogether  he  must  reduce  wages,  or  in 
other  waj^s  interfere  with  what  the  labourers 
consider  their  prerogatives,  then  disputes  are 
most  likely  to  supervene.  I  think,  therefore, 
I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  with  a 
general  qualification  that  we  must  always 
consider  the  barometrical  state  of  trade,  so  to 
speak,  in  connexion  with  these  matters. 

6548.  In  those  States  where  the  bui-eaus  are 
established,  have  they  fewer  disputes  on  the 
average  than  in  those  States  where  they  have 
no  bureaus  V — I  could  not  throw  any  light  upon 
that  question  for  the  reason  that  every  industrial 
State  of  any  importance  has  a  bureau. 

6549.  The  27  States  having  bureaus  cover  all 
the  import'ant  industrial  States  ? — They  cover 
all  the  important  industrial  States.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  one — yes,  Alabama  is  omitted, 
but  then  Alabama  is  an  industrial  State  of  very 
recent  growtli. 

6550.  As  to  the  sympathetic  striking  to  which 
you  referred,  does  that  occur  as  frequently  now 
as  formerly,  or  less  s)  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  so 
mucli  on  that,  as  I  say  I  have  lieen  absent  for 
four  years,  and  my  testimony  would  perhaps  be 
worthless  on  that  point ;  but  in  the  newspapers 
which  I  get  regularly  from  home  I  see  much 
less  of  thera  than  hitherto. 

6550a.  I  was  not  quite  able  to  gather  as  to 
whether  the  information  supplied  by  the  bureau 
succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  cause  of  difficulty 
simply  by  t'lC  spread  of  information,  or  whether 
that  information  led  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  ? — Simply  from  the  spread  of  informa- 
tion giving  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  causing 
on  the  one  side  the  labourers  to  see,  to  realise  in 
other  words,  at  what  an  immense  cost  to  them- 
aelves  strikes  were  indulged  in,  but  especially 
putting  before  public  opinion  the  economic 
effects  of  these  great  disputes  which  caused  at 
once  the.  exercise  of  certain  pressure,  that  is, 
they  felt  that  in  such  matters  as  sympathetic 
strikes  public  sentiment  would  hi  in  future 
opposed  to  them.  That,  I  think,  is  the  great  point 
which  we  must  look  to  for  the  influence  of  these 
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labour  bureaus  ;  a  moral  and  educative  influence, 
an  enlightening  influence  ;  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  organs  of  enlightenment,  not  in  any 
respect  as  agencies  of  propaganda  or  of  reproof. 

6551.  And  taking  them  in  that  light,  as 
institutions  chiefly  for  the  spread  of  infbj-mation, 
and  understanding  that  the  condition  of  the 
American  worker  is  improving,  as  shown  I  think 

by  the  statistics  issued  by  the  bureaus ?— 

Yes. 

6552. — are  we  to  understand  that  the  methods 
by  which  the  improvement  is  brought  about  are 
superior  now  as  compared  with  the  methods 
adopted  to  get  such  changes  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  bureau  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
the  matter  of  better  legislation  ? 

6553.  Better  legislation  ? — Yes. 

6554.  And  in  increasing  the  wages,  in  the 
raising  of  the  standard  generally  ? — Unquestion- 
ably. Whatever  legislation  has  improved,  and 
then,  secondly,  whatever  improves  the  intelli- 
gence (because  intelligence  is  the  bottom  fact 
after  all  in  all  these  questions),  and  whatever 
adds  to  the  intelligence  of  the  labouring  class 
must  necessarily  add  to  its  efficiency. 

6555.  That  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  the  spread  of  information  through  the 
agency  of  the  bureau  which  led  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulty  sometimes,  by  their 
recommending  certain  legislative  changes  ? — I 
beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  understand  you 
exactly  to  have  that  meaning  when  I  answered 
as  I  did.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  some 
legal  method  of  adjustment,  some  direct  method 
of  adjustment. 

6556.  No,  I  did  not.  I  wanted  to  understand 
this  pretty  clearly,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
may  say  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  worker  is  on  the  increase — is  rising 
rather  than  going  down  ? — I  think  so,  unques- 
tionably. 

6557.  And  that  is  brought  about  by  a  number 
of  adjustments  between  the  workers  and  the 
employers  ? — Unquestionably. 

6558.  And  those  adjustments,  I  understand, 
are  now  brought  about  under  better  conditions 
with  less  friction  than  formerly  ? — Yes,  with 
much  less  friction. 

6559.  Which  is  largely  due  to  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  respective  bureaus  ? — Quite 
so  and  this  is,  mind  you,  not  at  all  the  testimony 
of  the  bureaus  that  I  am  now  giving  you  but 
the  testimony  of  manufacturers.  It  is  especially 
true  of  the  Industrial  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  where  these  bureaus  have"  per- 
haps had  the  greatest  and  widest  spheres  of 
influence,  where  they  have  uniformly  testified 
that  unreasoning  agitation  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  though  sometimes  hard  terms 
may  be  bargained  for,  yet  there  is  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

6560.  I  think  you  said  that  in  two  States 
only.  North  Dakota  and  Colorado,  is  the  work 
of  mediation  entrusted  to  the  bureaus  ?--Yes. 

6561.  And  in  no  case,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
gather,  is  the  work  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
entrusted  to    them  ? — No,    not  ao  far  as  I  am 
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aware.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  having  known 
of  any  case  where  direct  arbitration  has  been 
given  to  a  bureau,  but  I  will  make  the  state- 
ment with  the  reservation  that  not  having  the 
laws  of  all  the  States  with  me,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  given,  though  I  think  not. 

6562.  liospecting  the  particular  work  taken 
in  hand  by  tlie  Washington  bureau,  is  it  of 
exactly  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  other 
States  ?  —  Well,  hardly.  Usually  only  such 
subjects  are  chosen  as  have  a  national  or  inter- 
national significance. 

6563.  But  in  the  event  of  difficulties  arising 
in  Washington;  then  I  understand  that  the 
bureau  of  Washington  would  serve  the  same 
purposes  as  the  bureau  of  Massachusetts  for 
Massachusetts  ? — In  what  respect  ? 

6564.  If  investigation  is  desire.l,  if  it  was 
thought  that  a  good  purpose  could  be  served 
by  investigaticn,  and  report,  that  would  be  done, 
would  it  ?  —Do  you  mean  in  any  State  ? 

6565.  Yes,  in  either  of  the  27  States,  or  in 
Washington  would  the  same  work  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Washington  bureau  ? — It  might 
be  so,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  at  the  same  time, 
because  some  of  them  are  very  much  better 
endowed  with  resources  than  the  other.-^,  and 
there  would  be  the  natural  touch  of  the  amour 
propre,  you  know,  of  the  Commissioner  who 
could  not  do  so  well  as  his  neighbour. 

6566.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
work  of  mediation  should  be  entrusted  to  other 
States? — I  think  not.  Personally  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  con- 
fine these  bureaus  to  their  statistical  functions 
as  organs  of  inquiry.  I  say  so  for  the  reason 
that  no  mattei'  how  well  intentioned  may  be 
the  Commissioner,  and  no  matter  what  he  raay 
do  to  mitigate  a  difficulty,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  leaving  some  sore  place  behind  in 
the 'mind  either  of  the  labourers  or  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  therefore  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  bureau  as  a  department  of  original 
inquiry  and  of  enlightenment  would  be  seriouslj' 
crippled.  It  requires  the  most  consummate 
tact  on  the  pkrt  of  any  Labour  Commissioner 
to  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the 
two  hostile  interests,  so  to  speak — apparently 
hpstile, interests — that  he  has  almost  continually 
to  ]^2  .brought  in  contact  witli,  and  I  think  I 
caUjSayit  frankly  that  had  the  Massachusetts 
BuT^^m  of  Labour  Statistics  fallen  into  the 
hacias  of  almost  any  other  man  than  that  who 
was  made  its  chief,  namely,  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  we  should  have  had  a  very  different 
history  to-day  of  the  effects  of  labour  statistics 
in  the  United  States  than  what  we  now  have. 

6567.  If  that  applies  to  mediation,  it  would 
apply  even  more  so  to^  arbitration  ? — Yes,  even 
more  so  to  arbitration. 

6568.  So,  that  your  own  experience  would 
cause  you  to  speak  as  you  ha,ve  done,  in  saying 
that  you  think  it  undesirable  that  the  work  of 
mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration  sJiQuld 
be  entrusted  or  take^  in  hand  by  the  respective 
labour  bureaus  ?— Undesirable,, esp§?ially  that  it 
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should  be  nrade  a  duty.  I  do  not  say  thatt  a 
man  must  be  prohibited  from  interfering, 
because  evidently  on  some  occasions  it  would 
be  an  advantage.  In  the  case  which  I  cited  to 
you,  for  instance,  of  this  great  railroad  strike, 
the  mediation  of  the  labour  commissioner  was 
well  received  and  brought  about  a  practical 
result.  He  must  use  his  own  judgment  in  that 
matter. 

6569.  You  have  mentioned  the  information 
that  is  obtained  and  issued  in  the  various 
reports  which  cover,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
important  problem  it  is  possible  to  deal  with ; 
have  you  dealt  exhaustively  with  immigration 
statistics  ? — No,  we  ha  ve  not  dealt  at  all  with 
immigration  statistics. 

6570.  Never  dealt  with  them  ? — No. 

6571.  Are  you  speaking  for  Washington  ?  — 
Yes,  I  am  speaking  for  Washington. 

6572.  Do  you  knovr  if  any  of  the  other 
States  lave  ? — Yes,  they  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  that  is,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  some  of 
the  Commissioners  to  furnish  statistics  of  the 
immigration  into  the  States,  with  the  value  of 
the  household  property  and  the  possessions 
of  the  immigrant,  his  nationality,  and  his  social 
conditions. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6573.  There  have  also  been  consular  inquiries 
by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
as  to  emigration  ? — Yes,  but  I  beg  that  the 
Commission  will  keep  in  mind  the  entire  dis- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour  with  any  other  statistical  agency. , 

6574.  Although  official?  — Yes.  The  work 
that  the  Bureau  of  Consular  Statistics  in  the 
States  Department  does,  is  quite  different  from 
any  work  which  we  do.  Unfortunately,  I  fear 
that  this  dissociation  has  not  always  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have  had 
occasion  to  deal  with  American  statistics. 

Mr.  To7)%  Mann. 

6575.  Has  anything  in  the  nature  of  investi- 
gation into  the  number  of  the  unemployed  been 
taken  in  hand  by  any  of  the  bureaus  ? — -Yes,  in 
the  different  States  it  has.  I  beg  to  submit  to 
the  Commission  a  complete  list  of  every  subject 
of  inquiry  undertaken  in  every  State  of  the 
Union — simply  giving  the  head  of  the  inquiry 
— ^up  to  1890  (see  Aj)pendix  CXXI.). 

6576.  Has  that  in  any  case,  do  you  know, 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  labour 
registry  or  anything  akin  to  it  ? — I  am  unable 
to  say.  I  know  that  such  investigations  have 
taken  place,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anything 
of  that  sort. 

6577.  If  anything  did  exist  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  you  would  know  of  it?  —  I 
think  so. 

6578.  In  connexion  with  the  general  service 
rendered  to  the,  respective  States  by  the 
bureaus,  do  you  consider  that ,  the,  work  done 
by  them  is  of  that  character,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  enable  the  industrial  problem  to 
gradually  unroll   on   peaceful   liii,es  ? — In   the 
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best  of  them — in  the  States  where  the  best 
bureaus  exist,  decidedly. 

6579.  Such  as  Massachusetts  ? — Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

65S0.  And  Pennsylvania  ? — Pennsylvania  is 
crippled  from  lack  of  financial  resources. 

G581.  Have  you  ever  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  anything  corresponding  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  difficulty  at  Flomestead,  of  recent 
years,  I  mean  ?  —  No  ;  and  the  difficulty  at 
Homestead  is  one  of  those  problems  which 
sometimes  come  up  when  there  is  a  wholesale 
displacement  of  nmscular  labour  by  machinery. 
That  is  rather  the  groundwork  of  the  difficulty 
there.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  displacement 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  those 
who  )'emained  where  the  same  skill  was  not 
exactly  required  of  a  man  who  occupied  the 
same  post  as  before,  and  where  consequently 
there  was  a  determination  to  pay  him  less. 

6.5cS:2.  Although  the  labour  bureaus  do  not 
take  in  hand  the  work  of  mediation  except  in 
the  two  instances  given,  and  in  no  case  that  of 
arbitration,  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  the 
courts  of  arbitration  that  exist  in  the  States  ? — 
I  know  something  about  them,  yes.  I  have 
never  had  any  practical  experience  with  them. 

6583.  But  the  work  that  they  take  in  hand 
has  such  a  close  connexion  with  the  work  that 
you  are  connected  with  yourself,  that,  although, 
there  is  no  direct  official  connexion,  it  is  really 
part  of  the  same  work,  is  it  not  ? — Well, 
we  would  be  inclined  to  deny  that  it  was 
part  of  the  same  work..  Those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  solely  ^Yith  statistical  effort  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  had  better  be  dis- 
sociated from  anything  which  might  cause  us 
to  contrary  any  party  with  whom  we  had  to 
deal. 

6584.  It  would  seeiii,  judging  from  what  you 
have  told  us,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
stated  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  it  is  the  spirit 
with  which  you  approach  the  work  ? — Yes. 

6585.  The  spirit  thrown  into  the  work  ? — • 
Yes. 

6586.  Which  enables  the  various  bureaus  in 
a  number  of  instances,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
practical  proposals  ? — Certainly. 

6587.  To  make  recommendations  ? — Certainly. 

6588.  Which  ^vill  affect  either  the  employers 
or  the  workers,  or  both  ? — Certainly. 

(i5<S9.  And  bring  about  the  various  re-adjust- 
ments ? — Certainly. 

6590.  And  therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  respective  arbitration  courts  or  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arljitration — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  all  go  by  the  same  name — would 
watch  very  carefully  and  \ery  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  bureaus  to  serve  as  a 
guidance  for  themselves  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
is  true  ;  that  would  naturally  follow.  I  know 
this,  that  there  is  always  a  perfectly  good  under- 
standing between  the  different  agencies,  between 
an  aibitration  tribunal,  for  instance,  and  the 
commissioner  of  labour,  and  very  often  un- 
officially he  is  communicated  with  in  a  purely 
personal  way  and  his  advice  sought. 
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6591.  Would  it  be  outside  your  sphere  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  workings  of  the 
boards  of  arbitration  as  already  established  in 
the  various  States  ? — I  do  not  consider  myself 
sufficiently  competent  to  approach  the  subject, 
that  is,  to  give  you  detailed  information.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  they  have  served  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  purpose,  i  articularly  in  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts. 

6592.  And,  speaking  in  the  same  general 
terms,  would  you  think  that,  their  services  are 
likely  to  be  called  into  requisition  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  future  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  an  institution  which  will  grow. 

6593.  There  is  no  sphere  of  industrial  life 
that  the  bureaus  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with, 
apparently  ? — No,  there  is  liardly  any  insti- 
tution of  social  and  economic  life  which  is 
outside  their  province.  It  was,  I  may  say, 
purposely  designed  that  the  law  should  be  broad 
enough  to  enable  them  to  do  anything,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  hampered  in  any  way  by 
artificial  restrictions  if  it  became  desirable  at 
any  moment  to  attend  to  a  certain  matter. 

6594.  Concerning  your  reports,  and  those  to 
whom  they  are  supplied,  would  Trades  Unions 
be  supplied  with  them  ? — Always.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  read  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  some  little  time  ago  from  Mr.  Hotchkiss, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Bureau, 
apropos  of  the  distribution  of  his  documents. 

6595.  It  would  be  very  interesting?  —  He 
says  :  "  The  question  is  asked  whether  these 
"  reports  have  found  their  way  chiefly  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  working  people.  This  requires 
"  an  explanation.  Connecticut  is  a  very  small 
"  State — about  120  miles  by  50  miles,  and 
"  having  a  population  of  about  750,000.     We 

distribute  the  reports  to  the  towns  in  propor- 
"  tion  to  the  population.  We  wish  to  influence 
"  ])ublic  thought,  and  to  accomplish  this  we 
"  select  names  of  a  proper  number  of  citizens 
"  in  each  town,  including  working  people,  pro- 
fessional men  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
"  gentlemen  of  leisure,  using  especial  care  to 
"  put  copies  in  the  hands  of  clergymen  and 
"  other  teachers.  By  our  system  of  distribution 
"  we  know  that  eacli  copy  reaches  the  person 
"  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Our  working  men 
lielieve  that  it  is  specially  desirable  to  put 
"  the  report  into  the  hands  of  men  who  most 
'■  din-ctly  influence  public  thought.  The  reports 
"  are  distributed  simultaneously  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  to  the  newspaper  press,  with 
"  the  result  that  we  have  the  attention  of  the 
"  whole  State  on  the  repoit  at  the  same  time. 
"  You  will  readily  understand  why  the  bureau 
"  has  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
"  Legislature  who  represent  the  towns  of  the 
"  State." 

6596.  The  cost  of  the  bureaus,  I  noticed,  are 
increasing  considerably,  judging  by  the  figui-«s 
you  have  given  ? — Yes. 

6597.  Is  the  value  of  their  work  increasing 
proportionately,  do  you  think  ?— Of  course,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  put  a  financial 
denominator    for    results,    but    1    am    positive 
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that    anyone   who    reads    their    reports    will 
come  to   the   same   conviction,  that  there  has 
been   a  marked  and   notable   improvement   on 
the  purely  scientific  side  of  the  work.      As  I 
said  a  little  while  ago,  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
often  the  first  reports  of  any  of  these  bureaus 
have   about  tlie  same  value  as  that  of  hearsay 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  but  latterly  they 
have  a  much  higher  merit     T  think,  perhaps, 
you    can    see   how   these    reports    have    been 
valuable   by   the   influence    which    they    have 
exercised    upon    legislation.        Tt    shows    that 
people  have  read  them ;  that  people  have  studied 
them ;  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
legislation   was  desirable,  and  have   influenced 
their  representatives  to  give  it.     The  fact  that 
this  legislation,  so  far   as  I  know,  has   never 
been  repealed — that  is,  any   legislation   which 
was    urged    by   the    bureau — gives    the   best 
answer,  perhaps,  to  your  question,  whether  the 
value  of  their   reports   has   increased.      Then, 
again,  one  must   say  that  there  has   been   an 
exceedingly  marked  growth  of  public  confidence. 
When  the  first  bureaus  were  established  every 
attempt  to  approach  a  manufacturer  to  ask  for 
anything  like   private   information    about   his 
business  was  repelled  ;  but  it  is  quite  diflferent 
now,  when  a  thousand  manufacturers,  or  more, 
in  a  State  will  allow  their  books  to  be  examined 
by  experts,  and  the  facts  reported  and  totalled 
and  published  ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
Cost    of    Production    investigation,   where   we 
received  information  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  the  iron  and  steel  volume  which  has  been 
published  from  about  450  American  establish- 
ments, and  about  160  European  establishment ■>. 
You  may  judge  from  this  that  in  the  public 
estimation,  at  least,  we  are  considered  worthy 
of  receiving  sometimes  even  very  secret  facts, 
because  nothing  would  be    more   delicate  than 
this  Cost  of  Production  work  which  we  under- 
took ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  work  which  has, 
I  think,   perhaps,   succeeded    the   best   of   any 
which  we  have  undertaken  so  far.     It  shows  a 
marked  growth  of  public  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitution  when   we   are    enabled    to    approach 
people  successfully  in  these  matters. 

6598.  And  the  employers  in  the  respective 
States  now  unhesitatingly  submit  their  books  ? 
— As  a  rule.  Of  course  there  are  sometimes 
difficulties,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  true. 

6599.  Although  you  publish  in  your  reports 
the  profits  made  ? — No,  we  never  publish  the 
profits  made.  The  only  bureau  that  I  remem- 
ber at  the  present  time  to  have  done  that  was 
Connecticut. 

6600.  Then  Washington  does  not  do  that  ? — 
Yes,  Washington  never  does,  but  Connecticut 
has  done  so.  But  that  was  done  with  a  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  think  myself  it  would  be  at  all 
necessary  to  do  such  a  thing  in  our  own  case  on 
a  general  scale.  Our  main  point  in  this  Cost  of 
Production  work,  our  particular  point,  looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  purely  of  the  social 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  was  to  see 
what  the  relation  was  between  high  wages  or 
low  wages  to  labour  cost  in  production ;  and, 
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secondly,  what  were  the  social  effects  of  economic 
betterment. 

6601.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you  in  general 
terms  the  result  of  that  inquiry  with  regard  to 
wages ;  the  effect  of  high  wages  upon  produc  ■ 
tion  ? — I  will  refer  you  to  an  article  by  myself, 
which  will  appear  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Eeview  "  for  January,  it  would  take  rather  too 
long  perhaps  to  answer  the  question  now. 
This  article  is  entitled  "  The  Social  Condition 
of  Labour,"  and  in  it  I  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  particularly  from  the  social  standpoint, 
but  incidentally  from  the  purely  economic 
standpoint ;  in  other  words,  by  studying  how 
the  labourer  refieiving  high  wages  and  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  life  is  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  economic  competition  with- 
out much  disadvantage  to  his  employer  at 
the  same  time.  I  may  say  as  regards  the  in- 
fluence of  our  reports  on  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
very  considerable  influence  in  the  future.  The 
commissioner  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, while  the  McKinley  Bill  was  under 
discussion,  and  in  that  instance,  in  nearly  all 
articles  in  connexion  with  steel  and  iron,  the  tariff 
was  not  advanced ;  in  some  cases  it  was  reduced  ; 
while  in  some  of  the  other  instances — I  might 
say  many  instances,  in  fact — parties  of  both 
economic  creeds  can  find  comfort  and  consolation 
from  the  facts  which  we  ha^e  pourtrayed. 

6602.  I  think  one  of  the  special  instructions 
given  by  Congress  was  to  take  in  hand  technical 
education  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  ? — 
Yes. 

6603.  Was  that  given  to  the  Washington 
bureau  ? — Yes. 

6604.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  in- 
quiry was  practically  complete,  but  the  report 
not  yet  published  ? — Yes,  the  report  is  not  yet 
published.  The  printing  is  rather  a  slow  work 
in  Washington.  The  commissioner  wrote  me 
some  time  ago,  that  the  tabulations  were  prac- 
tically complete,  yet  I  should  think  probably  a 
delay  of  six  months  will  occur  before  the 
volume  will  appear. 

6605.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any 
special  reason,  so  far  as  you  know,  why  that 
inquiry  was  taken  in  hand^ — why  Congress  gave 
the  instruction  ? — I  think  it  was  the  growing 
feeling  that  apprenticeship  is  no  longer  pursued 
in  the  shops  under  such  favourable  conditions 
as  before,  and  an  effort  to  see  what  the  effects 
of  manual  training  and  trade  instruction  had 
been  wherever  practised — if  they  were  such  as 
to  justify  a  wholesale  introduction  of  the 
system. 

6606.  It  was  not  because  of  a  decline  in  any 
of  the  industries  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  said  "  technical  education," 
I  should  rather  have  said  "  manual  training  and 
trade  education."  Of  course  one  must  draw  the 
distinction  between  technical  and  other  subjects. 
Although  the  words  of  the  Act,  I  believe,  were 
"technical  education,"  yet  we  construed  it  to 
mean  manual  training  and  trade  education. 
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6607.  The  Homestead  difEculty,  then,  I  iinder« 
stand  you  to  refer  to  as  being  brought  about  by 
very  special  causes  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
general  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  the  infor- 
mation given  me,  and  the  source  of  this  in- 
formation is  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
coal  companies  of  Western  Pennsylvania  who 
does  business  with  the  Carnegie  people. 

6608.  It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  draw  the 
conclusion  from  such  a  state  of  afl'airs  in 
Homestead  that  it  was  general  at  all  in  the 
United  States  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 
That  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  general  on  the 
same  lines  so  far. 

6609.  As  the  bureaus  necessarily  deal  with 
statistics  of  trade  and  labour  organisations,  can 
you  say  if  they  are  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  Amei'ica  ? — I  think  they  are  on  the  increase. 

6610.  Do  you  think  that  desirable  ? — Per- 
sonally, I  am  a  friend  of  labour  organisations — 
I  believe  in  labour  organisations ;  especially 
from  my  experience  of  nearly  three  years  in 
connexion  with  this  Cost  of  Production  inquiry. 
Speaking  the  foreign  languages,  I  exerted  my 
personal  efforts  almost  exclusively  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  saw  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing amongst  the  labouring  classes  there  in 
comparison  with  those  where  they  aie  so  much 
better  organised  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  certainly  makes  me  very 
positive  in  the  belief  that  labour  organisations, 
whatever  their  defects  may  be,  and,  of  course, 
they  have  them,  are  an  ultimate  benefit,  not 
merely  to  their  own  class,  but  to  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  nation. 

6611.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  the  .special  nature 
of  your  own  inquiry,  the  inquiry  that  you  are 
now  pursuing  ? — That  I  am  now  pursuing, 
yps.  I  am  just  completing  my  inquiry  into  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  have  just 
a  month  or  so  ago  come  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  where  I  have  been  studying  the  aspects 
of  the  Scandinavian  liquor  legislation. 

6612.  May  I  ask  after  a  report  on  such 
general  subjects  as  these,  is  it  the  common 
practice  for  the  bureau  to  .make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  strength  of  the  report  ? — It  would 
not  be  our  practice  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  reason,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  would 
be  considered  as  trespassing  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  State,  but  it  would  be  clearly  within 
the  functions  of  a  State  bureau  (and  is  actually 
practised  by  the  State  bureaus)  to  make  recom- 
mendations. 

6613.  Reverting  once  again  to  a  point  we 
have  Jealt  with,  I  understand  you  to  take  up 
this  position  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of, 
or  interfering  in  any  way  with,  industrial  dif- 
ficulties, that  is,  disputes ;  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  labour  bureau's  work,  and  that  you  do  not 
tliink  it  desirable  that  it  should  become  part 
of  their  work  ? — I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 
I  believe  that  is  the  most  uselul  side  of  our 
work  ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  justification  that  we 
can  have  for  the  ostal)lishment  of  a  lal)Our 
bureau  at  all.  is  to  make  it  an  organ  of  en- 
lightenment   and    of    impartial    inquiry.       Its 
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usefulness,  especially  on  the  side  of  being  alble 
henceforth  to  get  the  information  that  it  wants, 
would  be  seriously  crippled  if  it  mixed  largely 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6614.  Your  reports,  except  in  the  case  of 
special  i-eports,  are  published  annually,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

6615.  How  long  after  you  have  completed 
your  report  is  it  before  it  becomes  distributed  ? 
— That  depends.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  a 
report  may  be  completed  on  the  eve  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  If  one  could  not  transmit  it 
in  manuscript  to  Congress,  to  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  we  could  not  secure  the 
order  for  printing  until  nine  months  afterwards, 
although  it  might  lay  perfectly  complete  and 
ready  for  printing. 

6616.  Then  it  would  take  another  six  months 
to  print  ? — Very  often.  When  I  said  six  months 
I  spoke  of  the  existing  condition,  namely,  that 
we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  re-assembling  of 
Congress,  and  always  during  the  period  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
much  printed  on  account  of  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  printing  of  the  congressional  debates. 

6617.  And  your  annual  report  may,  in  some 
cases,  contain  information  that  is  two  years  old  ? 
— Yes,  it  may.  The  forthcoming  report,  the  one 
about  to  be  published,  will  contain  information 
which  was  gathered  principally  in  1890  and  the 
early  part  of  1891,  up  till  May  1891. 

6618.  And  your  reports  have  generally  filled 
a  volume  of  how  many  pages,  for  instance.  I 
will  take  your  annual  reports  ? — The  first  annual 
report  consisted  of  496  pages,  the  second  of  612 
pages,  the  third  of  1,172  pages,  the  fourth  of 
637  pages,  and  the  fifth  of  888  pages.  The  sixth 
is  not  stated  in  the  paper  I  have  before  me,  but 
it  is  about  1,700  pages. 

6619.  Of  each  of  these  reports  about  how 
many  copies  would  be  published  ? — There  were 
published  altogether  of  the  first  report  72,000, 
of  the  second  62,790,  of  the  third  67,588,  of 
the  fourth  57,606,  and  of  the  fifth  40,150.  Of 
the  last,  the  sixth,  which  is  the  largest  report, 
I  cannot  give  the  statistics,  as  this  doL-ument 
was  tabulated  before  its  publication. 

6620.  Approximately  the  same  as  the  others  ? 
— Approximately.  In  the  whole  of  tihe  United 
States  there  are  printed  about  130,000  volumes 
of  labour  reports  annually — taking  all  together. 

6621.  That  includes  the  whole  of  the  bureaus  ? 
— Yes,  including  the  whole  of  the  bureaus. 

6622.  The  numbers  you  have  given  are  the 
reports  of  your  own,  the  central  bureau  ? — Yes, 
simply  for  the  national. 

6623.  And  there  is  the  expense  of  printing 
and   binding   these   volumes ;   they  are  always ' 
bound,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

662 -t.  The  expense  of  printing  and  binding  is 
charged  to  the  Printing  Department  and  not 
to  the  labour  bureau  ? — Congress  gives  what  we 
call  a  leave  to  print,  and  the  money  comes  out  of 
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Mr.  Mnndella — continued, 
a  special  appropriation  which  is  always  given  us 

on  this  head. 

6625.  It  is  not  debited  to  the  expenditure  ot 
the  labour  bureau  ? — It  is  debited  to  a  special 
appropriation  which  is  always  made. 

6626.  A  special  appropriation  for  the 
stationery  department  ?— Not  exactly  for  the 
stationery  department,  because  we  have  also  a 
small  appropriation  for  the  stationery  depart- 
ment, and  for  binding  books  for  the  library,  and 
so  forth,  aside  from  this. 

6627.  But  it  does  not  appear  as  charged  to 
the  labour  bureau  at  all '?— I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
it  does  appear  as  charged.  We  have  two  kinds 
of  appropriation,  the  regular  appropriation, 
which  is  constant  nearly  from  year  to  year,  and 
a  special  appropriation  which  is  given  us  when 
we  say  "we  have  got  1,700  pages  to  print, 
"  therefore  we  must  have  twice  as  much  money 
"  as  we  had  last  year  when  we  had  800  pages." 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6628.  The  cost  is  not  included  in  the  168,000 
dollars  which  you  say  is  your  total  expenditure  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6629.  It  is  not  included  ?— Not  included. 

6630.  Now  as  to  the  distribution  of  these 
volumes,  are  they  distributed  wholly  gratui- 
tously ?— Wholly  gratuitously. 

6631.  The  whole  of  the  volumes  you  have 
recounted  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  gratuitously  ?— Yes, 
the  whole  have  been  so  distributed  except  a 
minimum  reserve  which  we  always  keep  for 
special  exigencies.  The  others  have  been 
distributed  gratuitously  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

6632.  You  do  not  furnish  the  newspapers,  or 
you  do  not  publish  in  any  other  form,  any 
portion  of  your  reports  as  they  arise  on  pressing 
questions,  do  you.  Suppose  you  get  some 
information  that  might  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant, either  to  employers  or  employed  m  the 
course  of  a  year,  have  you  any  means  ot  giymg 
that  information  to  the  public  and  of  circulating 

■if  7      Yps    Siij  OUCG* 

6633. 'what  do  you  do  ?— Only  one  such  case 
has  arisen  and  then  that  was  in  the  case  ot  the 
Cost  of  Production  Report  on  Steel  Hails.  Ihe 
Senate  Committee  asked  to  be  informed  on  the 
results  of  this  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
the  reduction  or  advance  of  the  tariff  on  steel 
rails,  and  a  special  report,  a  small  report  paper 
covered,  extending  to,  I  should  thmk,  about 
80  pages,  was  made  on  that  subject. 

6634.  A  special  report  on  a  special  subject  ?— 
No,  upon  the  same  subject,  a  part  of  the  same 
report  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  time, 
would  not  have  appeared  until  considerably 
later,  but  which  was  needed  for  a  special 
exigency  at  that  moment;  that  was  com- 
municated. . 

6635.  But  investigations  made  by  you  during 
the  year  are  not  given  to  the  public  or  to  any 
class  of  the  public, until    you    publisl)    your 


Mr.  Miindellor — continued. 

annual  report  ? — They  are  not  given  to  the 
public,  but  our  reports  are  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  legislature.  The  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Congress  are  always 
furnished  with  information  naturally  at  any 
time  that  they  may  apply  for  it,  no  matter 
whether  the  report  has  appeared  or  not. 

6636.  But  it  is  not  in  a  printed  form  ? — No, 
it  would  not  be. 

6637.  Therefore,  it  is  not  open  to  the  public  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6638.  You  would  not  have  communicated 
that  special  report  to  the  newspapers  except  it 
had  been  required  by  the  Senate  Committee  ? — 
It  was  not  given  to  the  newspapers ;  it  was  sent 
to  the  senate  committee,  but  of  course  it  got 
into  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6639.  It  must  first  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
Congress  'i — Yes,  that  is  the  course. 

6640.  And  go  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  being  ordered  to  be  printed  by  Congress  ? — 
Yes. 

6641.  And  then  circulated  by  Congress? — ■ 
Yes,  that  is  the  procedure. 

6642.  Now  as  to  your  experience  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation.  You  say  there  are  only 
two  of  the  labour  bureaus  which  are  charged 
with  this  duty  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

6643.  But  there  are  outside  .the  labour 
bureaus  in  several  States  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation  ? — Yes. 

6644.  Acting  as  I  understand  under  State 
laws  ? — Yes. 

6645.  Legislation  expressly  for  constituting 
boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  ? — Yes. 

6646.  As  far  as  you  know,  have  they  worked 
well  in  the  various  States,  have  you  any 
experience  of  them  ? — I  have  never  had  any 
personal  experience  of  them. 

6647.  Your  central  department  has  made  no 
report,  has  it,  on  their  working  ? — No. 

6648.  Then  to  obtain  any  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  them,  one  must  apply  to 
the  special  States  ? — Yes. 

6649.  And  to  the  special  departmants  of  the 
gtate  ? — Yes.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  a  letter 
to  any  of  the  commissioners  of  labour  would 
obtain  the  information  in  case  one  has  not  the 
address  of  the  regular  court. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6650.  They    publish    reports    themselves  ?— 

Yes. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6651.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  you 
have  no  national  laws  as  to  the  inspection  of 
jjiines  ?— Yes,  you  are  perfectly  right  in  under- 
standing that. 

6652.  Nor  as  to  the  inspection  of  factories  ? — 
Absolutely  no  laws. 

6658-  Nor  of  workshops  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued. 

6654.  Nor  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  of  women  and  children  in  factories,  mines, 
or  workshops  ? — No. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6655.  There  is  a  national  law  about  the  hours 
of  labour,  is  Dhere  not  ? — Yes,  for  employes  in 
in  the  Government  printing  office  and  in  naval 
arsenals  ;  1  had  forgotten  those. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6656.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  Government 
industry  ;  I  am  speaking  of  industry  generally  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  absolutely  no  law. 

6657.  Take  the  laws  which  you  find  here,  and 
in  Germany  too,  in  operation  with  respect  to 
the  ages  at  which  children  may  enter  a  factory, 
a  workship,  or  a  mine,  or  with  respect  to  the 
inspection  of  the  conditions  of  the  factories, 
workshops,  and  mines,  and  as  to  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  women  in  various  industries,  as 
to  child-bearing  women,  for  instance,  and  the 
time  they  may  work ;  there  are  no  such  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Central  Government  of  the 
United  States  ? — Absolutely  no  such  regulations. 

6658.  They  are  left  absolutely  to  the  several 
States  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

6659.  And  therefore  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  one  State  with  one  set  of  regula- 
tions, another  with  another  set  of  regulations, 
and  a  third  without  any  regulations  i — Yes,  that 
is  the  state  of  affairs. 

6660.  And  one  State  may  be  refusing  to 
employ  children  under  13,  and  another  may 
employ  them  as  low  as  10  ? — Certainly. 

6661.  And  the  hours  of  labour  for  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  are  also  differently 
regulated  according  to  the  will  of  the  different 
States?— Yes,  certainly,  even  for  adults,  even 
for  men. 

6662.  Is  there  a  regulation  in  the  principal 
States,  as  far  as  you  know,  of  the  hours  of  labour 
of  adults  ? — Yes.  In  most  of  them  10  hours  a 
day  is  the  legal  day's  work  ;  in  many,  however, 
11  hours  a  day ;  in  some  places  no  regulation 
at  all. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6663.  But  where  there  is  such  a  statutory  day 
of  labour  are  employers  and  employed  bound  to 
observe  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  normal  day  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not 
very  generally  observed. 

6664.  Quite  independently  of  whether  the 
law  is  enforced,  is  it  a  normal  da}'  laid  down,  or 
is  it  a  day  which  ought  to  be  observed  as  a 
matter  of  law  ? — It  is  specifically  prescribed  as 
a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

6665.  Is  overtime  allowed  ? — Yes,  in  some 
States.  In  many  States  these  laws  are  made  a 
dead  letter  by  the  interposition  of  the  clause, 
"  without  contract  to  the  contrary,"  "  unless  there 
''  is  a  contract  to  the  contrary,"  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  Courtney. 
6666.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say.  It  is  a 
normal  day  which  is  prescribed,  but  employers 
and  employed  are  quite  at  liberty  to  vary  it  ? — 
I  beg  your  pardon.  That  which  I  have  just 
outlined  was  originally  the  practice,  it  was  the 
original  form  of  the  law  ;  but  it  has  been  amended 
now  in  some  of  the  most  advanced  States  by  the 
elimination  of  that  clause. 


Mr.  Mvmdella. 

6667.  But  it  is  within  your  knowledge  also  that 
in  many  States  where  there  are  statutes  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  and  women 
in  factory  and  other  labour  those  statutes  are 
not  enforced  ? — Very  true,  and  that  one  can  see, 
for  instance,  if  you  take  the  reports  of  the  State 
Labour  Commissioner  of  Missouri.  He  firstly 
raises  the  question,  "  How  are  you  going  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  employment  of  children  under  age 
"  in  factories  when  you  find  the  parent  and  the 
"  manufacturer  both  combining  to  declare  that 
"  the  child  is  of  age  ?  "  and  he  says  that  a 
distinction  exists  between  factory  age  and  real 


6668.  Also  it  is  notorious,  is  it  not,  that  in 
places  like  Fall  River  and  some  other  places, 
where  they  employ  French-Canadian  children^ 
the  laws  even  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  in 
abeyance  as  affecting  those  children  ? — Quite  so. 

6669  And  on  all  questions  of  this  kind  your 
bureau  makes  no  reports  or  representations,  but 
simply  states  such  facts  as  come  within  your 
own  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  without  note  or 
comment?  —  Our  bureau  does  not 'make  any 
comment,  but  the  State  bureaus,  that  is  the  best 
of  the  State  bureaus,  always  do.  You  will  find 
in  the  reports,  first,  an  introduction,  where  a 
general  resum^  is  made  of  the  most  notable  events 
during  the  past  year,  and  if  any  infraction  of 
the  existing  legislation  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioner  recommendations  are  made 
accordingly. 

6670.  Yes,  but  always  confining  himself  to 
his  experience  in  his  own  State  ? — Always,  yes. 

6671.  And  you  confine  yourself  strictly  to  a 
statement  of  facts  ? — Quite  so. 

6672.  And  not  of  opinion  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

6673.  In  the  reference  which  appointed  the 
labour  bureau,  and  which  you  read  this  morning, 
I  believe  you  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  trusts  ? — Yes. 

6674.  Has  any  inquiry  been  made  on  that 
point,  and  if  so,  has  any  report  been  presented  ? 
— No  inquiry  has  yet  been  made  upon  that. 

6675.  I  think  you  said  also  that  you  had  been 
in  Europe  for  years  ? — Yes. 

6676.  So  that  at  the  time  you  had  left  the 
United  States,  the  bureau  was  quite  in  its 
infancy  ? — Yes. 

6677.  Still,  I  imagine,  that  with  your  news- 
papers and  correspondence  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  America 
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Mr.  Plmisoll — continued. 

in  this  regard  than  people  in  England,  who 
know  nothing  of  it.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  subject  of  trusts  ? — I  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  it.  I  know,  however,  that  the 
question  of  dealing  with  trusts  by  legislation 
has  from  time  to  time  come  before  different  state 
legislatures,  and  has  even  been  before  the  United 
States  Congress.  But  as  far  as  the  Congress  is 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  practical  legislation. 
These  matters  are  especially  brought  forward  by 
members  of  what  we  call  the  farmer's  alliance 
party. 

6678.  I  ascertained  while  I  was  in  the  States 
recently,  that  nearly  500  of  these  trusts  have 
been  formed,  that  is  to  say,  that  71  were  formed 
in  1888  and  1889,  and  that  several  of  these  71 
combined  several  others,  so  that  altogether  there 
were  490 ;  have  you  any  reason  for  doubting 
that  ? — No,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that. 

6679.  Is  it  true  that  when  they  have  got  the 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  an  article  which  is 
used  all  over  the  States,  they  sometimes  resort 
to  the  practice  of  shutting  down  mills  and 
closing  factories,  so  as  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  raise  the  prices  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6680.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  effect 
which  they  have  had  upon  prices  to  consumers  ? 
— I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  except  that 
yhich  came  to  me  at  one  time,  quite  casually, 
through  meeting  the  brother-in-law  of  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  these  trusts.  He  gave  some  very 
startling  figures  as  to  his  brother-in  law's  profits 
on  business  during  equal  periods  of  time,  they 
had  advanced  something  in  the  ratio  of  300  or  400 
per  cent.  That,  of  course,  is  mere  statement,  and 
I  do  not  make  it  with  any  authority  whatever  ; 
it  was  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a  brother-in- 
law,  as  I  say,  of  the  president  of  one  of  these 
trusts. 

6681.  Is  it  true  that  the  original  capital  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  only  two  millions 
and  a  half,  and  that  one  of  the  people  connected 
with  the  trust  is  drawing  nine  million  per 
annum  profits  from  it  ? — I  could  not  say  the 
exact  figures  of  the  original  capital  of  the  trust, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  figures 
which  you  quote  are  true  in  relation  to  the 
profits.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  capital  of  the  trust  has  increased  very  much 
from  accumulated  earnings  since  its  origin,  and 
that  it  has  taken  over  immense  numbers  of 
businesses.  There  is  some  arrangement  in  order 
to  give  it  a  legal  status,  by  which  this  does  not 
appear  as  advancing  the  capital,  but  appears  in 
the  possession  of  the  stockholder  as  a  share 
certificate,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

6682.  Is  that  not  called,  generally,  watering 
the  stock  ? — Not  exactly  watering  the  stock. 
There  are  laws  in  some  States  against  trusts 
which,  if  the  trust  is  carried  out,  have  to  be  cir- 
cumvented in  some  way  or  other.  This,  I  think, 
would  be  considered  some  such  method,  but  I  do 
not  state  it  positively ;  I  give  now  only  general 
impressions,  w  hich  have  come  to  me  Irom  reading 
on  a  subject  with  which  I  have  not  been 
brought  particularly  in  contact  during  the  last 
four  years. 


Mr.  PlimsoU — continued. 

6683.  As  these  trusts  consist  exclusively  of 
capitalists  and  the  invariable  effect  is  to  throw 
up  the  prices  of  the  things  produced  to  the 
consumer,  can  you  conceive  of  anything  more 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  workers  than  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  these  trusts  ? — It 
is  a  very  vital  matter,  not  merely  to  the 
workers,  but,  of  course,  to  all  consumers,  but  it 
has  been  found  in  some  cases  at  least  that  trusts 
have  not  had  a  tyrannical  influence  over  labour. 
We  have,  for  instance,  a  writer  in  America,  who 
is  read  a  great  deal  by  the  working  classes  and 
whose  opinion  is  respected  by  them,  he  is,  by  the 
way,  an  English  manufacturer  by  origin,  Mr. 
George  Gunton,  who  maintains,  and  attempts  to 
prove  in  his  book,  that  trusts  far  from  being 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  labour,  are  favourable 
to  it.  It  certainly  does  not  follow,  however 
that  with  a  large  industry,  like  the  iron  industry, 
for  instance,  supposing  it  to  be  federated  into  a 
trust,  that  it  is  really  so.  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  if  a  combination  of  em- 
ployers decided  that  they  would  not  pay  the 
same  rates  of  wages  as  hitherto,  and  if  they 
were  powerful  enough  to  carry  that  out  the 
result,  of  course,  is  very  bad  for  the  working 
people.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  this  has 
yet  happened  in  the  United  States,  but  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  if  people  proceed  in  their 
capitalistic  relations  on  the  principle  of  aggran- 
dising as  much  as  possible,  it  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  this  view. 

6684.  And  the  general  advance  of  prices  is 
prejudicial,  of  course,  to  all,  but  chiefly  and  more 
especially  to  the  working  people  ? — To  be  sure. 

Mr.  Austin. 

6685.  In  what  spirit  do  the  trades  union  look 
upon  labour  bureaus  ? — The  labour  bureau?, 
were  at  first,  and  have  practically  always  since 
been  originated  in  response  to  the  directlj'' 
expressed  wishes  of  labour  organisations. 

6686.  Do  the  trades  unions  supply  you  with 
information  willingly  ? — So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  yes.  In  our  strike  investigation  we  found 
them  very  willing  co-operators.  But  I  cannot 
speak  ill  every  case.  My  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  the  investigations  of  the  different 
States  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  make 
any  positive  statement.  If  I  judge  from  what 
the  Commissioners  say  in  their  annual  reports 
the  trades  unions  co-operate  heartily  with  the 
Commissioners. 

6687.  Did  you  state  that  there  was  no  recom- 
mendation for  the  settling  of  disputes  in  the 
report  on  strikes  that  you  published  dealing 
with  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1886  ?— I  did 
not  say  that.  I  said  there  was  no  recommenda- 
tion as  to  legislation.  The  facts  were  set  forth ; 
for  instance,  we  gave  a  tabulation,  a  statement 
of  conspiracy  laws  passed  in  the  United  State* 
from  the  earliest  point  down  to  the  present,  we 
showed  what  the  legislation  in  the  different 
States  already  was  in  relation  to  these  subjects  ; 
and  by  putting  those  side  by  side  without 
making  an  invidious  distinction  between  States 
by  saying,  "  Your  legislation  is  not  so  good  as 
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■  Mr.  AvMin — continued. 

"  that  of  another,  therefore  reform  it."  We 
diri  not  make  any  textual  recommendation  to 
the  different  States,  but  the  mere  fact  of  putting 
these  things  together  side  by  side  gave  people 
the  opportunity  for  judging,  and,  of  course, 
indirectly  we  did  make  a  recommendation. 

6688.  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  the 
various  States  on  the  presentation  of  that 
report  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

6689.  But  you  think  the  fact  of  publishing  it 
had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
strikes  ? — I  do. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6690.  First  one  question  arising  out  of  what 
Mr.  PlimsoU  said.  You  said  that  there  were 
many  people  who  tliought  that  trusts  were 
not  unfavourable  to  labour ;  did  you  mean  to 
labour  in  the  capacity  of  wage  receivers  ? — 
Yes. 

6691.  You  do  not  doubt  that  they  are 
generally  unfavourable  to  labour  in  the  capacity 
of  consumers  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  meant  to  labour  as  wage 
receivers. 

6692.  The  experts  of  the  Bureau  have,  I 
understand,  all  como  to  the  conclusion  that 
trustworthy  information  can  only  be  collected 
by  agents  on  the  spcit  ? — Yes,  that  is  true.* 

6693.  Could  you  explain  to  us  a  little  more 
fully  all  the  advantages  of  that  method  over 
the  method  of  collection  by  post  ? — I  can  explain 
by  illustrating  the  experience  of  the  Connecticut 
Bureau  of  Labour.  I  think  it  was  the  Connec- 
ticut Bureau  from  which  were  sent  specially 
prepared  blanks  to  the  families  of  several  hun- 
dred labourers,  asking  them  to  kindly  keep 
accounts  of  what  they  spent  for  a  month,  I  think 
it  was,  or  two  months,  and  to  enter  everything 
o;i  tlie  blanks.  They  found  that  a  great  many 
people  started,  but  very  few  kept  it  up  through- 
out, and  this  very  curious  reason  was  given. 
Some  of  the  better  paid  labourers  said,  we  did 
ni.  i  continue  it  because  we  were  afraid  that  our 
receipts  being  large,  and  therefore  our  standard 
of  living  being  more  comfortable,  we  would  get 
too  many  of  that  side,  and  some  of  our  poorer 
brethren  who  are  less  intelligent  and  do  not 
get  high  wages,  and  do  not  therefore  live  as. 
well  as  we,  would  not  keep  up  the  tabulation 
of  these  things,  and  thus  we,  or  rather  not  we 
but  the  whole  labouring  class,  would  be  shown 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  State,  that  is,  the 
manufacturers  would  say,  "  Why,  here  the 
"  majority  of  the  cases  represented,  which  of 
"  course  must  be  typical  as  this  is  a  representa- 
"  tive  inquiry,  go  to  show  that  the  people  are 
"  living  on  a  very  high  plane,  therefore  they 
"  can  very  readily  stand  a  reduction  of  wages." 
It  is  motives  of  that  sort,  which  may  or  may 

)i  ot  have  any  foundation  of  fact,  added  to  the 
natural  inertia  of    people  to  exert  themselves 

*  On  Feb.  23rd,  18a3,  the  Witness  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  a  Memorandum  on 
"  Mi'thods  pul■^uell  b_v  the  Tuited  States  Department  of 
"  Laboor  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data,"  together 
ifith  "an  almost  complete  set  of  schedules  of  questions."  These 
are  printed  in  the  Appendix.     See  Appendix  CXXII. — G.  I). 
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to  give  such  detailed  statistical  information  as 
must  be  received  to  make  a  satisfactory  report 
on  any  subject,  1  do  not  care  what  it  is,  which 
make  it  thoroughly  impossible  to  expect  any- 
thing froni  the  sending  of  schedules,  except, 
perhaps,  the  entering  of  tabulations  which 
already  exist  amongst  the  people  who  are  asked 
to  give  information. 

6694.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  working 
classes  with  regard  to  the  expenditpre  on  the 
bureau ;  are  they  inclined  to  be  stingy  or  not  ? 
— The  working  classes,  are  by  no  means  stingy. 
Always  you  will  find  that  each  of  the  principal 
labour  organisations  in  the  United  States  has 
what  it  calls  its  legislative  committee,  that  is  a 
committee  who  go  to  the  State  capital  from  time 
to  time,  while  the  legislature  is  in  session,  and 
urge  the  passing  of  legislation  in  which  they  are 
interested.  You  will  find  invariably  that  jjart 
of  the  efforts  of  that  legislative  committee  is 
bestowed  on  securing  a  good  appropriation,  even 
an  increasing  appropriation,  for  the  labour  bureau. 

6695.  But  you  are  probably  aware  that  in 
this  country  the  money  to  be  spent  upon  labour 
statistics  has  been  rather  scarce  ? — I  have  under- 
stood so. 

6696.  Supposing  that  our  resources  should 
not  be  increased  quite  so  much  as  some  of  us 
would  wish,  what  would  you  think  were  the 
relative  advantages  of  many  inquiries  conducted 
by  post, .  and  of  few  inquiries  conducted  by 
special  agents  ? — It  altogether  depends  on 
whether  you  will  content  yourself  with  under- 
taking a  high  class  of  statistical  work  or  what 
one  might  call  certain  easy  subjects  of  investi- 
gation. If,  for  exam).ile,  you  were  going  to 
make  an  inquiry  into,  say,  the  workings  of  the 
factory  law,  I  can  conceive  at  once  how  by  a 
little  co-operation  with  your  factory  inspectors 
you  might  arrive  at  a  very  valuable  result  by 
placing  into  their  hands  certain  schedules  of 
information  which  they  could  very  readily  fill 
out,  and  which  would  not  cost  them  much  effort. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  pass  beyond  the  range 
of  compilation  in  any  degree,  and  to  get  into 
the  range  of  original  inquiry  you  will  find  that 
there  is  but  one  satisfactory  method  to  adopt, 
and  that  is  to  the  principle  of  sending  special 
expert's  to  get  the  facts  on  the  ground. 

6697.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the 
importance  of  combining  census  work  with 
labour  bureau  work  in  order  that  there  might 
be  one  set  of  high  class  workers  rather  than  two 
less  highly  trained  ? — Yes. 

6698.  You  told  us,  I  think,  comparatively 
little  about  the  census  which  was  made  by  the 
Massachusetts  bureau  ;  could  you  tell  us  a  little 
more  of  that  ? — I  knew  all  about  it  at  the  time, 
but  I  cannot  trust  my  recollection  to  give  you  a 
sufficiently  general  account.  If  you  would 
care  to  ask  specific  questions,  possibly  I  could 
recollect  the  facts. 

6699.  Was  the  ordinary  work  of  the  bureau 
suspended  for  the  time  ?— No,  but  certain 
sections  of  the  census  report  which  were  made 
a  speciality  of,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  containing 
slightly  added  information  which  would  make 
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them  more  presentable,  were  made  the  subjects 
of  annual  report  contemporaneously  with  the 
preparation  of  this  census  report.  I  may  say 
that  while  being  a  separate  report,  it  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  developed  to  a  higher  extent, 
that  was  all. 

6700.  But  a  good  number  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  bureau  were  told  off  to  do  the 
census  work  ? — Yes,  they  were  ;  the  census  work 
was  done  distinctly  by  the  bureau. 

6701.  So  that  they  had  not  much  force  left  for 
their  ordinary  work  for  the  time  being  ? — No. 

6702.  But  their  ordinary  work  need  not  be 
evenly  distributed  over  different  years ;  their 
ordinary  work  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  less  of  it  in  the  census  year  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  easy.  E'or  insttince,  in  your 
statistics  of  manufacture,  you  are  collecting 
statistics  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  workers, 
and,  perhaps,  their  social  condition,  the  size  of 
their  families,  the  kind  of  houses  in  which  they 
live,  and  so  forth ;  those  statistics  can  be  very 
advantageously  taken  out  and  made  into  a 
separate  report. 

6703.  The  bureau,  I  think,  choose  every  year 
some  subject  which  they  inquire  into  in  detail  ? 
—Yes. 

6704.  And  in  the  particular  census  year,  of 
course,  it  would  take  either  a  light  subject  or 
no  subject  ? — Quite  so. 

6705.  One  thing  I  did  not  quite  understand, 
as  to  the  choice  of  those  subjects ;  you  said 
first  that  the  choice  rests  always  with  the  Com- 
missioner, but  afterwards  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  Congress  would  make  a  requisition  ? — 
Yes,  very  true  ;  but  I  distinguish  between  an- 
nual reports  and  special  reports.  The  annual 
report  must  under  the  terms  of  the  law  be 
made  every  year,  and  the  Commissioner's 
discretion  is  only  called  into  play  for  these 
reports  The  Commissioner  has  the  faculty  of 
making  special  reports  if  he  chooses,  but  as  a 
rule,  they  are  on  subjects  which  Congress  has 
asked  'tis  specially  to  inquire  into.  If  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  reference,  one  of  my  own 
reports,,  that  upon  Scandinavian  liquor  legisla- 
tion for  example,  will  come  in  probably  as  the 
first  special  repoit  which  our  department  has 
yet  published.  It  was  not  ordered  by  Congress 
at  all,  and  it  is  purely  in  the  discretion  between 
the  Commissioner  and  myself. 

6706.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  inquiry  pursued  in  England,  as,  for  instance, 
by  a  Commission  of  tuis  kind,  with  assistant 
sub-Commissioners,  to  make  inquiries  upon 
special  points  ;  has  that  method  been  customary 
in  America  ? — Obtaining  information  by  Cor- 
respondence ? 

6707.  By  a  Commission,  and  by  special  sub- 
Commissioners  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  method 
adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  which  have 
limited  resources. 

Mr.  Courtney.. 

6708.  Has  there  not  been  federal  inquiry  of 
that  kind? — Through  correspondence?  Never 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 
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6709.  No,  between  other  departments  ? — Y  es, 
notably  in  education  statistics.  The  educational 
bureau  is  very  poorly  subsidised,  and  such  sta- 
tistics come  in  that  way. 

6710.  Was  there  not  recently  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  railway  systems 
of  Europe  ? — I  do  not  know ;  if  so  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  We  have,  however,  a  very  good 
statistical  department  in  connexion  with  our 
own  National  Railway  Commission  which  haa 
been  recently  created,  and  is  doing  very  good 
work. 

6711.  That  to  which  I  refer  was  made  before 
that  commission  was  created? — Was  if?  That 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6712.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  comparing 
the  method  of  inquiry  by  Commissions  with  that 
by  Bureaus  of  Labour  ? — We  have  had  numbers 
of  inquiries  by  legislative  commissions  or  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  legislature,  not  neces- 
sarily from  amongst  its  own  members  only,  but 
including  some  of  its  own  members  and  outside 
parties. 

6713.  Inquiries  conducted  very  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  this  Commission  is  being  conducted 
now  ? — Yes,  receiving  evidence  and  making  a 
report  thereon. 

6714.  And  gradually  a  system  of  inquiries  by 
Bureaus  of  Labour  has  grown  up  side  by  side  1 
—Yes. 

6715.  Have  they  competed  for  the  field  of 
employment,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  struggle  ? — The  Commission  has  been  dis- 
tanced. 

6716.  Can  you  give  us  any  detail  of  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  had  a  great  struggle  for  supremacy ; 
but  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognised,  even 
by  legislators  themselves,  that  they  can  much 
more  quickly  arrive  at  the  facts  through  the 
accurate  information  which  has  been  digested 
and  put  into  presentable  shape  than  is  possible 
by  taking  up  several  large  volumes  of  undigested 
testimony,  and  seeking  for  facts  through  con- 
tradictory statements  without  reference  to  any 
attempt  at  classification.  I  think  one  great 
superiority  of  the  method  on,  what  I  may  call, 
the  technical  side  is  that  it  gives  information 
more  readily  accessible  in  better  shape  to  be 
understood,  and  with  a  far  greater  assurance 
that  it  is  accurate.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  ratio 
of  representative  opinions  or  conditions  rather 
than  a  series  of  opinions  which  may  be  entirely 
contrary  one  to  the  other.  So  much  for  the 
technical  side.  Then  from  the  political  side,  the 
system  has  superiority  over  the  system  of 
inquiry  by  legislative  commission  in  that  it 
is  absolutely  non-partisan,  and  it  has  no  purpose 
whatever  to  serve  except  to  arrive  at  the  facts ; 
and  its  peculiar  position  is  such  that  it  would 
not  dare  for  a  moment,  even  though  it  could,  co 
give  any  undue  turning  to  the  facts  one  way  or 
the  other,  because  in  the  future,  when  the  other 
party  came  in,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for 
the  bureau. 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

6717.  Might  not  inquiries  iavolving  questions 
of  policy  still  be  left  advantageously  to  commis- 
sions even  in  the  States  ? — They  might  be.  But 
then,  for  instance,  such  a  question  as  the  cost  of 
production  is  a  question  which  involves  policy.  It 
very  deeply  involves  industrial  policy  ;  but  yet  it 
was  distinctly  considered  that  it  was  far -better  to 
put  that  in  the  hands  of  our  department  than  to 
attempt  to  get  at  the  information  in  any  other 
way  ;  but  we  made  no  recommendation. 

6718.  Commissions  are  usually  asked  to  report 
as  to  whether  certaia  lines  of  policy  should  or 
should  not  be  adopted.  But  I  understand  your 
bureau  would  not  be  invited  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  a  rule  ? — Not  as  a  rule  ;  sometimes. 
In  the  ciise  of  certain  State  bureaus  it  is  expressly 
required  of  the  commissioner  that  he  shall  make 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  think  fit  for 
the  more  efficient  conduct  of  his  department,  and 
also  for  legislation. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6719.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  Washington  is  not 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes, 
as  London  is  of  England,  makes  the  working 
of  Commissions  a  little  more  difficult  than  here. 
Is  not  that  not  so  ? — Commissions  do  not  neces- 
sarily sit  at  Washington. 

6720.  Our  English  traditions,  and  the  special 
facilities  which  London  gives  for  inquiries  by 
Commissions,  would  probably  make  us  continue 
Commissions  even  though  we  had  a  labour  bureau. 
We,  for  instance,  have  appointed  Assistant  Com- 
missioners ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
exactly  what  you  mean.  Perhaps  we  know  them 
by  a  different  technical  appellation. 

6721.  This  Commission  has  appointed  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  chiefly  barristers,  to  travel  over 
specified  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  make 
reports  as  to  agricultural  conditions  in  those 
parts,  and  especially  as  to  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  those  parts.  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
that  work,  for  which  people  have  to  be  got  with 
no  special  training,  would  be  better  done  by  the 
trained  officials  of  a  bureau  ?  —  Decidedly.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  no  matter  in  con- 
nexion with  what  industry  or  what  the  institu- 
tion attempted  to  investigate. 

6722.  With  our  English  habit  of  Commissions 
would  you  regard  it  as  a  proper  function  of  the 
labour  bureau  to  take  over  from  the  Commissions 
special  inquiries  ?  —  Provided  you  endowed  it 
with  sufficient  resources,  so  that  its  work  might 
be  made  a  success,  and  not  kill  it  in  the  begin- 
ning by  asking  it  to  do  what  it  is  impossible  to 
do  on  limited  means. 

6723.  I  will  now  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  difficulties  arising  as  to  business 
secrets.  Are  your  agents  generally  able  not 
merely  to  get  reports  from  firms,  but  actually 
to  go  over  their  books  ? — Speaking  from  expe- 
rience, no  facts  that  were  published  in  connexion 
with  the  Cost  of  Production  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  taken  from  any  other  source,  and  I 
have  personally  had  the  books  in  my  hand  and 
gone  over  them  carefully,  and  abstracted  the  facts 
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therefrom,  and  in  connexion  with  wage  statistics 
my  assistants  have  done  so. 

6724.  That  implies  that  the  manufacturers 
know  that  they  are  dealing  with  men  of  profes- 
sional honour  ? — To  be  sure.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  especially  our  department  is  known 
not  merely  amongst  professional  men  and  scholars 
and  publicists,  but  even  among  business  men 
(some  of  the  more  notable  ones,  to  be  sure)  as 
having  conducted  these  inquiries  in  the  past 
witliout  any  detriment  whatever  to  the  persons 
giving  the  information,  and  they  have  been 
willing  to  respond ;  but,  of  course,  one  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  everyone  who  was 
asked  liberally  responded.  1  should  think  my 
own  proportion  of  successes  in  ratio  to  failui'es, 
after  a  very  great  deal  of  effort,  would  perhapt 
be  2  to  10.  But  then  you  must  under.stand  that 
we  were  doing  pioneer  work,  and  that  this  was 
the  most  delicate  of  all  subjects  that  we  could 
investigate. 

6725.  And  also  that  the  professional  reputa- 
tion of  the  bureau  has  not  yet  had  many  years 
to  grow  ? — Not  many  years.  The  professional 
reputation  of  the  national  bureau  is  largely  due 
to  the  personal  reputation  of  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  its  chief,  who  had  successfully  carried  on 
such  inquiries  before  in  Massachusetts,  and  who, 
so  to  speak,  educated  public  sentiment  up  to  the 
point  when  they  would  confide  in  them. 

6726.  May  not  the  information  that  a  business 
firm  could  give  be  divided  int  >  two  classes ;  that 
is  information  which  he  would  usually  and 
generally  be  able  to  keep  secret  from  his  rivals 
in  the  same  trade,  and  information  which 
people  in  the  same  trade  would  be  sure  to 
possess  ? — Quite  so. 

6727.  And  there  would  be  no  reason  fur 
refusing  to  give  information  as  to  the  latter  ? — 
No,  I  should  think  not. 

6728.  But  you  must  not  introduce  a  single 
item  of  the  former  class  in  that  inquiry  ? — No. 
One  must  be  careful,  of  course,  especially,  in  the  - 
beginning.  These  things  are  largely  a  matter  of 
education.  I  remember,  in  one  instance,  1 
received  all  the  facts  that  I  was  seeking  in 
relation  to  cost  of  production  from  one  of  the 
very  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  existence  in 
the  country  of  which  I  speak.  After  it  had 
been  given  the  Director- General  told  me  that  he 
had  never  given  such  facts  to  any  of  his  directors, 
nobody  except  the  president  of  the  company 
knew  them ;  and  furthermore  not  even  the 
chief  of  the  subordinate  department  knew 
them. 

6729.  Now  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  census  and  the 
bureau.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  the 
EngKsh  use  of  the  word  "census"  is  much 
narrower  than  the  American  senss  ? — Yes. 

6730.  The  function  of  the  Bureaus  is  to  seek 
types,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

6731.  And  to  examine  them  carefully  ? — 
Yes. 

6732.  May  it  be  said  that  their  investigation 
is  intensive  while  that  of  the  census  is  extensive  ? 
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— Quite  so.  The  one  deals  with  ratios,  the 
other  with  tot-ils  you  mioht  say. 

6733.  is  it  true  that  the  value  of  these  two 
together  is  very  much  greater  than  twice  the  value 
of  either  separately.  I  mean  if  you  can  get  rough 
general  statistics  of  the  whole  trade  and  exact 
minute  statements  of  the  types  of  trade  you  are 
more  than  twice  as  well  off  as  if  you  had  either 
half  ?'-Yes. 

67S4.  Using  the  word  "  census  "  in  the  broad 
sense  you  would,  I  suppose,  think  that  printed 
forms  should  be  filled  up  ? — To  a  very  large 
extent,  yes. 

6735.  And  these  might  contain  all  that  know- 
ledge which  a  man  has  no  reason  to  desire  to 
hide  from  his  rivals  ? — And  which  he  has  readily 
accessible.  That  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

6736.  Would  you  say  that  outside  of  the 
population  statistics  it  might  be  worth  while 
for  the  English  bureau  to  make  some  of  its 
investigations  by  printed  paper,  such  as  the  size 
of  establishments,  the  number  of  employes,  the 
rateable  value,  and  similar  things  with  regard  to 
agriculture  ? —I  should  think  those  could  be  very 
readily  answered  by  the  use  of  printed  forms 
especially  in  connexion  with  your  taxation 
authorities,  whoever  they  might  be.  Certainly 
I  think  a  verj^  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
which  has  not  been  accessible  might  be  obtained 
in  that  way. 

6737.  So  that  when  you  said  that  you 
thought  all  the  inquiries,  other  than  census  in- 
quiries, should  be  conducted  by  skilled  agents 
on  the  spot,  that  I  think  arose,  although  I  did 
not  notice  it  at  the  time,  from  the  fact  of  your 
using  the  word  "  census  "  in  the  American  and 
not  in  the  English  sense  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

6738.  As  regards  the  expenses  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau,  10,800  dollar.^  does  that  cover 
the  expense  of  the  annual  report,  und  the  report 
on  manufactures? — No,  it  does  not  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  report  on  manufactures.  There 
is  6,000  dollars  in  addition  for  that. 

6739.  And  the  census  is  an  addition? — The 
census  is  an  addition,  yes ;  I  may  say  that  the 
manufacturing  statistics  have  been  required 
ever  since  the  year  1886. 

6740.  The  range  of  inquiry  of  the  bureau 
has  been  extended  beyond  labour  questions  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  I  gather  ?—  ^Tes. 

6741.  "What  are  the  reasons  for  that? — The 
primordial  reason  was  that  the  bureau  made 
such  a  success  of  the  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures, that  it  was  thought  to  be  desirable  to 
continue  them,  and  to  continue  the  principal 
elements  of  those  statistics  from  year  to  year, 
instead  of  waiting  every  10  years  for  the  State, 
and  every  five  years  for  the  federal  census. 

6742.  May  it  be  put  in  this  way,  that  special 
subjects  of  inquiry,  not  strictly  industrial  in 
their  nature,  are  handed  to  the  department,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  skilled  investigating  body 
in  the  States?— To  be  sure;  you  may  very 
readily  say  that. 

6743.  As  to  the  three  orders  of  untruth, 
a  fib,  a  lie,  and  statistics,  do  you  think  that 
public  opinion  is  getting  to  recognise  that  there 
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are  statistics  which  do  not  belong  to  that  class  ? 
— I  am  very  positive  of  it.  I  om  speaking  of 
course  now  specially  with  regard  to  my  own 
country,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  genera,  recog- 
nition of  it  elsewhere. 

6744.  You  hold  that  public  opinion  is  an 
ultimate  force  by  which  that  condition  of  things 
may  be  remedied  ? — I  do. 

6745.  I  suppose  hitherto  public  opinion  has 
been  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
statistics  supplied  by  writers  in  current  litera- 
ture ? — Yes.  Perhaps  not  so  much  so  upon 
statistics  supplied  as  by  dogmatic  assertions 
which  have  been  made  by  writers,  the  mere 
mention  of  whose  name  in  times  past  was 
sufiicient  to  either  condemn  or  to  cause  approval 
to  be  expressed  on  any  subject.  But  my  own 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  days  of  the 
doctrinaire  are  numbered,  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  socialistic  or  to  the  laissez  faire  type  ; 
that  especially  in  these  days,  when  the  democracy 
is  becoming  conscious  of  its  power,  and  is  secur- 
ing more  and  more  influence  in  the  State,  we 
must  be  careful  that  it  becomes  intelligent  and 
enlightened  on  matters  of  State  policy,  and  the 
more  so  as  we  now  have  incessant  demands  in 
all  countries  for  what  may  be  called  social 
legislation  from  year  to  year,  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  furnish  organs  of  enlightenment 
which  may  be  able  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  an  exact  statement  of  facts  relating  to 
the  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  which 
form  in  their  minds  to  a  large  extent  their 
subject  of  thought,  because  if  you  do  not  do 
that  you  may  be  sure  that  you  wi  11  find  in  their 
hands  sooner  or  later  a  socialistic  catechism,  or 
anarchist  tract. 

6746.  I  suppose  if  people  cannot  get  trust- 
worthy statistics  they  will  use  untrustworthy 
statistics  ? — I  think  that  is  the  experience.  In 
statistical  parlance  we  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
statisticians,  the  statistician  proper  and  the 
statistical  mechanic.  By  the  statistical  mechanic, 
we  mean  the  man  who  has,  so  to  speak,  sketched 
out  in  his  mind  the  edifice  he  wishes  to  construct, 
and  who  will  then  choose  simply  such  bricks 
as  will  build  the  building  he  wants  to  have, 
while  discarding  others  which  will  not  fit.  This 
type,  unfortunately,  exists  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

6747.  In  this  country  we  have  to  contend 
somewhat  against  the  notion  that  statistics  are 
apt  to  be  false,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  take  much  care  about  them.  Would  you  hold 
with  that,  or  would  you  not  hold  that  since  statis- 
tics are  sure  to  be  used,  therefore,  seeing  how  much 
depends  upon  them,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
have  accurate  statistics  ? — -I  should  decidedly.  I 
think  in  all  realms  of  social  inquiiy,  all  nations 
are  going  in  the  dark  in  matters  of  legislation, 
unless  they  are  enlightened  by  well  conducted 
statistical  demonstration  of  facts. 

6748.  You  have  had  special  opportunities  of 
observing  whether  that  movement  is  general,  I 
think,  in  particular  at  the  recent  Statistical  Con- 
gress   at    Vienna  ? — Yes  ;    unquestionably   the 
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movement  for  the  development  of  labour  statistics 
is  taking  a  very  wide  extension  everywhere.      I 
remember  at  the  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
Vienna  last   year,    the  Congress   of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Statistics,  the  bulk  of  the  more 
distinguished  statisticians  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  labour  statistics. 
That  was  the  first  indication.     The  second  thing 
which  resulted  from  the  Congress,  was  a  resolu- 
tion from  this  committee  urging  upon   the  at- 
tention of  different  Governments  the  importance 
of   organising  statistical  agencies  to  deal,  in  a 
greater  measure  than  hitherto,  with  labour  and 
social  questions,  with  the  expressed  conviction 
of  opinion  that  that  was  the  most  satisfactory 
way  in  which  we  could  approach  the  study  of 
the  subject.     Since  that  time  there  have  been 
called    into   existence   commissions   in   Austria 
and  in  Germany  to  study  the  question,  in  order 
to  find  out   in   what   direction   they   can   best 
enlarge  the  study  of  labour  a.nd  social  statistics. 
I  had  a  talk  the  other  day  in  Berlin  with  Dr. 
Geheimerath  Von  Scheel,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  Berlin,  in  which 
he    said    that   they   were   now   discussing  the 
question,   and  that  it  was   only  a  matter  of  a 
short  time  when  they   shoidd   have,  if  not   a 
distinct  bureau  of  labour  statistics,  at  all  events, 
a  development  on   one  side  of  his   department 
which   should   consecrate   itself   solely    to   that 
work.     I  had  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  Dr. 
Inaina-Stemegg,  who   is  the    president    of   the 
Imperial    Statistical    Commission     in    Vienna, 
asking   me    for   information  in  relation  to  the 
latest  development  of  American  labc/ur  statistics, 
saying  that  they  were  determined  to  extend  the 
the  Central  Statistical  Commission  in  Vienna,  by 
adding  to  it  a  section  which  should  give  itself  to 
the  study  of  labour  statistics.     Shortly  before 
that  I  was  in  Norway,  and  in  com-ersation  with 
Dr.    Kiaer,    who    is    the     chief   of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway,  he  told   me  that 
he  was,  on  his  own  responsibility,   without   an 
increased  appropriation,  giving  himself  now  to 
the  collection  of  labour  and  industrial  statistics. 
The  other  day  in  Brussels,  I  had  an  exceedingly 
interesting  conversation  with  Mons  Baeerenaert, 
the  Prime   Minister  of  Belgium,  and  Mons.  Leo 
de  Bruyn,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Industry,   and   both  of  them   told  me  that 
they  were  organising  a  distinct  labour  bureau, 
on    the    model    as    far    as   they  could  make  it 
applicable  to  their  country,  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  of  the  United  States.     Still  a  little 
further  back,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at 
the  orgfinistion  of  the  French  Oflice  du  Travail, 
and    giving    information    before    the    superior 
council  in  somewhat  similar  fashion   to  what  I 
am  now  giving  you  to-day.   These  things,  I  think, 
are  plainly  indicative  of  the   fact  that  nations 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  point  which  I  have 
jai^t  been    endeavouring    to    make,  not    to   the 
experimental    or   possible    benefit,    but   to    the 
certain  benefit,  judging    from    the    past  utility 
of  these  organs  of  original  social  inquiry. 

6749.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  general  opinion 
that  half  a  century  ago  England  led   the  world 
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in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  ? — I  should  think  very 
probably. 

6750.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  is  so 
general  now  ? — You  ask  me  a  very  pointed 
question,  especially  as  you  are  extending  to 
me  such  hospilahty,  but  I  must  be  frank  and 
say  I  think  the  opinion  is  that  England  is  a 
little  behind  on  this  subject,  that  is  in  the 
development  of  labour  statistics. 

6751.  And  if  we  were  for  long  to  remain  as 
we  are  now,  with  no  organised  body  of  trained 
investigators,  we  should  be  alone  in  that  respect 
among  civilised  nations,  should  not  we  ? — If 
you  leave  the  matter  two  years  hence,  my 
opinion  is  you  will  be  alone  amongst  the  principal 
nations. 

6752.  With  regard  to  the  functions  that  a 
bureau  should  undertake,  we  have  already 
discussed  the  census,  and  I  think  you  have  said 
that  factory  inspection  might  be,  but  in  your 
opinion  should  not  be,  under  the  control  of  the 
bureau  ? — I  think  that  is  the  least  objectionable 
feature  to  add  to  it.  If  you  are  going  to  add 
any  I  think  the  fewest  objections  could  be 
raised  to  that,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
better  not  to  add  it. 

6753.  You  think  that  with  the  factory  in- 
spectors under  a  different  department  the  labour 
bureau  might  be  empowered  to  requisition  them 
for  certain  information  which  they  could  easily 
supply? — Decidedly.  That  is  the  practice  in 
France.  The  Office  du' Travail,  considering  the 
resources  of  continental  countries,  has  not  a 
limited  appropriation  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
a  large  one,  and  it  is  now  making  a  very  thorough 
and  careful  investigation  into  wages,  in  mines 
especially,  and  a  cordial  co-operation  has  been 
established  between  the  mine  inspectors,  who 
belong  to  another  section  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  the  bureau,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  collecting  their  mine  statistics  at  no  cost  to 
themselves  through  the  mine  inspectors,  and  as 
regards  the  factory  inspectors  they  are  using 
them  in  the  same  way.  All  this  teaches  that  it  is 
quite  feasible  for  a  cordial  co-operation  to  be 
established  between  the  personnel  of  factory 
inspection  and  the  bureau,  though  the  former 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  department.  I 
say  it  is  quite  feasible  that  it  may  be  established, 
and  with  very  great  utility. 

6754.  But  with  regard  to  arbitration,  media- 
tion, and  conciliation,  you  think  it  would  be 
highly  inadvisable  that  they  should  be  combined 
with  the  work  of  the  labour  bureau  ? — I  think 
decidedly  it  is  inadvisable  to  make  any  legal 
requirement  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  think°it 
is  always  advisable  for  the  head  of  a  labour 
department  to  stand  idle  in  any  great  dispute 
which  goes  on  between  labour  and  capital.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  better  for  him  to  take 
an  interest  in  it,  and  if  he  should  judge  it 
opportune  to  attempt  to  mediate,  to  do  so,  but 
that  his  judgment  of  the  circumstances  must 
determine  his  action.  I  think  you  ought  not 
to  fetter  him  by  any  legal  responsibilities  in 
the  matter. 
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6755.  You  made  just  now  a  distinction 
between  mediation  and  arbitration ;  would  you 
kindly  give  what,  as  you  understand  it,  is  the 
distinction  between  the  two  ? — I  conceive 
arbitration  to  mean  a  judicial  settlement  of  a 
difficulty  which  has  already  grown  into  an 
open  dispute.  I  conceive  mediation  to  be  the 
good  offices  of  an  outside  agency  coming  in  to 
seek  either  to  avoid  a  rupture,  or  if  the  rupture 
has  once  been  actually  made,  to  endeavour  to 
smooth  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  without 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  making  a  positive 
award.  I  assume  arbitration  to  necessarily  carry 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  judicial  award  one  way  or  the 
other,  whereas  mediation  and  conciliation  do 
not. 

6756.  Is  it  true  that  mediation  has  been 
much  more  successful  in  America  than  arbitra- 
tion ? — I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  has. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  has.  I  could  not 
quote  facts  in  gupport  of  that  view,  but  my  own 
opinion  is  strongly  that  it  has  been. 

6757.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  mediation 
would  be  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6758.  Should  a  court  of  mediation  have  the 
power  of  summoning  evidence  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  I  think  that  the  power  of  summoning 
evidence  should  only  belong  to  a  court  of 
arbitration,  and  that  a  court  of  mediation  should 
operate  rather  on  a  moral  than  on  a  legal  basis. 

6759.  You  said  that  the  publication  of  the 
reports  with  regard  to  industrial  disputes  had 
had  the  eifect  of  diminishing  those  disputes? — Yes. 

6760.  Would  that  be  partly  by  making  each 
side  know  that  if  they  did  things  that  seemed 
just  only  to  themselves,  other  people  would  soon 
have  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  matter  ? — I  think  unquestionably  that  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  public  opinion  would 
have  a  better  chance  now  to  decide  on  the 
equities  of  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood,  in  speaking  of  these  matters,  that 
the  bureau  report  only  influences  the  strikers  ; 
I  beheve  it  exercises  quite  as  much  influence  on 
the  manufacturers,  because  the  probability  is 
that  the  number  of  cases  where  one  is  in  the 
right,  about  equally  balances  the  number  where 
the  other  is  in  the  right. 

6761.  I  carefully  used  the  phrase  "  industrial 
disputes  "  rather  than  strikes  ? — Quite  so.^ 

6762.  Is  it  the  case  that  public  opinion  acts 
not  only  by  making  people  willing  to  accept  a 
reasonable  solution  of  a  dispute  but  also  by 
making  people  unwilling  to  do  things  which 
would  be  a  reasonable  cause  of  dispute  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

6763.  Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  our  Board  of  Trade  ?— In  a 
general  way. 

6764.  YoLi  know  that  it  has  several  depart- 
ments, a  railway  department,  commercial  de- 
partment, and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6765.  I  suppose  that  the  Washington  Labour 
Bureau,  being  responsible  directly  to  the 
President,  could  not  very  easily,  so  far  as  I 
understand   it,    be   copied   under    the    English 
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Constitution  ?-  -No  ;  I  do  not  see  that  the  exact 
organisation  could  be. 

6766.  It  would  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  in  some  way  or  another  responsible  to  a 
minister  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  for  the  reason, 
would  it  not,  that  your  ministers  are  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  not  primarily  to  the  Sovereign. 

6767.  Exactly  ? — Whereas  our  ministers  are 
responsible  only  to  the  executive,  and  not  to  the 
Liegislature,  except  that  they  may  be  impeached 
by  the  Legislature  for  malfeasance  in  office,  but 
their  relations  are  directly  with  the  President, 
and  through  him  with  the  Congress. 

6768.  Under  these  circumstances  should  you 
see  any  objection  to  the  constitution  of  a  mini- 
stry of  industry  which  should  on  the  one  side 
take  over  the  existing  work  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and,  on  the  other  side,  should  be  a  Board 
of  Labour,  that  Board  of  Labour  having  several 
departments  under  it,  one  being  for  statistics, 
and  another  for  arbitration,  or  rather  media- 
tion. Should  you  think  that  there  was  any 
harm  in  there  being  an  arbitration  department 
and  a  statistical  department  under  the  same 
parliamentary  head,  but  each  with  its  own 
permanent  head  ? — I  think  there  would  be  this 
objection,  that  as  regards  arbitration  there  might 
be  a  tendency  for  awards  to  be  one-sided.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  with  any  particular 
country  in  mind.  I  think  wherever  you  have  a 
political  head  to  any  institution,  who  mixes 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  a  department,  such  as 
naturally  the  head  of  this  new  department  of 
industry  would,  he  has  a  policy  to  maintain,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  you  give  to  him  the  functions 
of  arbitrating  in  industrial  matters,  it  might 
possibly  be  that  in  time  it  would  resolve  itself 
into  an  institution  which  operated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  class  which  had  the  majority  of  influence 
in  the  political  paity  that  happened  to  be  in 
power.  I  think  that  would  be  one  objection 
purely  from  the  political  stand  point.  I  think 
on  the  other  side,  as  regards  a  ministry  of 
labour,  that  the  minister  should  not  himself  be 
the  one  who  conducted  the  inquiries,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  inquiries  except  perhaps 
to  name  them,  that  there  should  be  a  responsible 
statistician  who  has  a  life  appointment,  is 
thoroughly  competent,  is  thoroughly  independent 
of  everything,  and  whose  reports  will  be  recog- 
nised as  not  having  the  slightest  political  taint 
about  them  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  had 
proposals  time  and  again  in  the  United  States  to 
erect  the  department  of  labour  into  a  ministry 
of  labour,  giving  its  head  a  cabinet  position,  and 
this  has,  of  course,  flattered  the  amour  propre 
of  the  unthinking  men  perhaps  amongst  the 
labouring  people,  but  it  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  unwise  by  the  more  sober  thinking 
people  of  all  classes;  because  with  a  change 
every  four  or  eight  years  as  the  case  may  be  of 
the  cabinet  officer,  there  would  come  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  view  that  the  policy  of 
the  labour  department  would  change  with  the 
change  of  ministiy,  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
purely  statistical  agency,  but  it  was  meant  to 
work  in  harmony  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
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political  party  that  then  seemed  to  be  in  power. 
Those  are  the  objections  which  I  have  to  it,  and 
furthermore  this  objection,  that  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  give  any  judicial  powers  in  relation 
to  industry  to  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  is  a 
politician  who  is  dependent  upon  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  for  his  public  career. 

6769.  But  granting  all  that,  if  we  take  it  as 
necessary  under  the  English  constitutional  prac- 
tice that  the  permanent  head  of  the  statistical 
bureau  should  in  any  case  be  responsible  to  a 
parliamentary  chief,  and  that  that  parliamentary 
chief  should  be  in  the  same  cabinet  and  share 
collective  responsibility  with  the  parliamentary 
chief  to  whom  the  head  of  the  Arbitration  Bureau 
is  responsible, — if  we  assume  that  that  could  not 
be  avoided,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great 
harm  in  having  the  permanent  chief  of  the  Sta- 
tistical and  of  the  Arbitration  Bureau  responsible 
to  the  same  parliamentary  chief  ? — Oh,  not  at 
all ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  since  the  English 
people  are  already  accustomed  to  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  the  public  mind  certain 
functions  are  connected  with  that ;  instead  of 
creating  a  new  Ministry  of  Industry,  say,  where 
naturally  the  things  which  would  strike  the 
public  would  be  these  new  and  added  functions, 
and  therefore  cause  them  to  expect  something 
from  them — would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
name  of  Board  of  Trade  as  it  is,  and  create  two 
separate  bureaus  under  the  present  Board  of 
Trade  with  their  chiefs,  independent  of  one 
another — bureaus  independent  of  one  another, 
but  accountable  to  the  same  responsible  head. 

6770.  It  leads,  I  think,  only  to  a  question  of 
words  ? — Quite  so. 

6771.  The  proposal,  as  to  which  I  was  asking 
your  opinion,  was,  that  the  Board  should  be  called 
the  Board  of  Industry,  and  that  it  should  have  two 
halves — the  Board  of  Trade  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
Board  of  Labour  ! — Would  you  not  give  it  any 
other  functions  ?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  this  new  institution  would  take  over  the 
existing  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

6772.  Yes?— Then  there  would  be  added 
functions,  would  there  not  ? 

6773.  A  Board  of  Labour  would  have  new 
functions  entirely,  except  that  what  little  is  now 
done  for  labour  by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
passed  over  to  the  Board  of  Labour  ? — What  I 
mean  is  this.  Aside  from  the  Board  of  Labour 
and  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  there  would  still 
be  other  bureaus  or  other  boards  which  now 
exist,  would  there  not  ? 

6774.  I  was  asking  you  not  as  to  a  Board  of 
Arbitration,  but  a  Department  of  Arbitration 
under  the  Board  of  Labour  ? — Yes.  But  would 
there  not  still  exist  other  departments  which  now 
belong  to  the  Board  of  Trade  besides  those  two  ? 
Or  do  I  understand  yuu  to  mean  that  you  \vould 
create  a  new  Ministry  of  Industry  which  should 
contain  only  these  two  subordinate  departments. 

(5775.  The  Board  of  Trade  as  at  present  con- 
stituted contains  many  departments  ? — Yes. 

6776.  The  proposal  was  that  all  those  Depart- 
ments should  remain  there,  except  of  course  that 
the  Labour  Correspondent  would  be  transferred 
to  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

6777.  On  that  point  then  the  Board  of  Labour 
would  have  a  Department  of  Statistics,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Arbitration,  and  perhaps  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  first  two  at  all  events  ? — 
Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  added 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  you  are  going 
to  create  a  new  Ministry,  because  I  think  my 
objections  would  hold  good  if  you  had  simply 
the  arbitration  and  the  labour  statistics  with  a 
responsible  Minister  at  the  head.  The  people 
in  time  would  expect  from  it  a  certain  policy, 
and  that  the  policy  would  change  with  the 
change  of  administration ;  but  if  they  are  made 
under  the  existing  Board  of  Trade  two  separate 
bureaus  which  are  well  endowed  and  are  quite 
capable  of  undertaking  these  new  duties,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  matter  very  much. 

6778.  You  understand  that  in  the  plan  on 
which  I  am  asking  your  opinion  the  parlia- 
mentary head  of  this  Board  of  Labour  would 
be  responsible  for  a  great  number  of  things 
of  which  the  department  of  arbitration,  if  there 
were  one,  would  be  one,  and  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  present  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  understood  you  to  say 
you  were  going  to  have  in  the  new  Department 
of  Industry  only  those  two  bureaus. 

6779.  Yes,  but  the  Board  of  Trade,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  it  is  now, 
except  the  labour  correspondent,  that  is  includ- 
ing many  departments,  and  then  the  Board  of 
Labour,  including  such  departments  as  migh  te 
constituted  under  it,  of  which  two,  at  all  events, 
would  be  a  Department  of  Statistics  and  a  De- 
partment of  Arbitration  ? — Do  you  mean  then 
that  the  existing  Board  of  Trade  should  remain 
and  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  two  functions. 

6780.  Yes  ? — I  did  not  understand  you  in 
that  way.  Now  that  I  understand  you  I  should 
say  I  think  that  is  the  only  possible  expedient 
you  could  have  under  your  English  constitution 
and  practice. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

6781.  You  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  your  department  that  it  should  have  a  non- 
political  character  ? — We  do. 

6782.  And  no  less  essential  that  it  should  be 
above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  as  between 
employer  and  employed  ? — Yes.  ' 

6783.  Now  in  order  that  these  two  points 
may  be  secured,  you  hold  it  to  be  important  that 
no  administrative  function  should  be  attached 
to  the  department  ? — I  do ;  yes. 

6784.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is  a  purely 
statistical  department  ? — Yes. 

6785.  Can  you  tell  us  if  any  advantaige  has 
been  gained  by  promoting  it  to  a  position  in- 
dependent of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  ? 
— Because  the  appointment  of  the  staff  rested 
under  the  old  conditions  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  was  a  cabinet  oflScer,  and  upon 
whom,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  political  pressure 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  and  it  made  the  rules 
for  appointment  to  the  Bureau  of  Labour  the 
same  as  obtained  for  the  appointment  of  clerks 
in  any  other  bureau.  Consequently  we  could 
not  in  that  way  get  a  special  class  of  clerks,  and 
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of  special  agents  suited  to  our  purpose.  It  had 
the  advantage  of  removing  us  decidedly  from 
anything  like  political  control. 

6786.  While  you  were  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  it  was  more  difficult  to  maintain 
your  purely  non-political  character  ? — It  was  more 
difficult.  I  must  say  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  during  the  time  we  were  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  always  left  everything 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour  in  so  far  as  they  could.  But  then  there 
were  certain  administrative  rules  which  had  to 
be  followed,  and  which  were  not  favourable  to 
»ur  getting  a  skilled  force,  as  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

6787.  Now  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Labour 
Bureau  was  then  under  a  political  head,  do  you 
think  that  a  perfectly  impartial  and  non-political 
character  was  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  administrative  functions  attach- 
ing to  the  office  of  which  it  was  then  a  part  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  so,  not  specially. 

6788.  Therefore,  your  opinion  would  be  that 
a  Department  divided  into  an  administrative 
side  and  a  statistical  side  might,  without  disad- 
vantage, be  placed  under  a  single  head  ? — That 
is,  a  broad  Department,  but  not  a  union  Depart- 
ment, under  the  same  head. 

6789.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  political 
character  of  its  head,  which  in  this  country  is 
a  necessity  ? — You  will  excuse  me  for  asking, 
but  Jo  you  mean  to  unite  the  arbitration 
function,  let  us  say,  and  the  statistical  function 
under  the  same  immediate  head  ?  I  mean  by 
immediate  head  the  chief  of  the  bureau  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Minister  who  is  responsible 
to  Parliament. 

6790.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  under  a 
single  Minister  a  Department  divided  into  two 
sub-departments,  and  that  one  of  those  sub-de- 
partments is  confined  to  administration,  and  the 
other  to  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  sta- 
tistics. Do  you  think  the  fact  that  such  a 
Department  has  an  administrative  side,  although 
that  administrative  side  might  be  under  a 
separate  permanent  official,  would  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  impartiality  of  the  statistical  side  ? 
— i  think  not,  provided  you  would  not  call  the 
new  Department  "  Bureau  of  Labour  and  Arbitra- 
tion," for  instance,  but  if  you  had  a  Bureau  of 
Labour  and  a  Bureau  of  Arbitration,  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  example,  or  a  new  possible 
Ministry  of  Industry,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
matter  particularly. 

6791.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  objection  to  con- 
necting arbitration  with  a  Department  of  Labour 
is  wide  enough  to  constitute  an  objection  to  State 
arbitration  of  any  kind  ?— Undoubtedly.  It  is 
theoretically  co-extensive  with  the  field.  But 
at  the  same  time,  as  I  said,  if  you  will  remem- 
ber, a  little  while  ago,  I  believe  much  more  m 
the  efficacy  of  conciliation  than  I  do  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  I  think  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
Bureau  of  Arbitration,  the  skill  which  it  acquires 
in  dealing  with  a  number  of  cases  in  the  course 
of  years  is  very  apt  to  render  it  pretty  thoroughly 
equitable  in  its  decisions ;  and  therefore  to  gam 
the  public  ear,  and  that  while  in  principle  the 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
objection  which   I   offered    holds   equally  good 
against  State  arbitration  of   any  kind,  practice 
would  so   modify   it   that  the  objection  would 
practically  disappear  in  time. 

6792.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  State 
arbitration  in  America  ? — No.  I  cannot  say 
very  much  as  to  the  effects  of  it.  Had  I  known 
that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  appearing 
before  the  Commission  I  should  have  prepared 
myself  on  these  points.  But  you  must  take  me 
as  you  find  me  without  having  special  know- 
ledge, except  in  reference  to  this  subject  of 
statistics. 

6793.  But  on  one  point  you  are  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  State 
arbitration  ? — Legally  he  should  have  no  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  matter.  I  say  in  practice 
he  must  use  his  own  judgment,  and  may,  I 
think,  with  advantage,  often  interfere  as  a 
mediator. 

6794.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  some 
danger  in  his  interfering  even  in  an  unofficial 
capacity  ? — To  be  sure.  There  is  always  some 
danger;  but  sometimes  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  intermingling  than  by  abstention. 
That  must  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances, 
I  think.  In  the  case  I  mentioned  where  the 
chief  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labour  mediated 
quite  unofficially,  his  mediation  stopped  at  the 
right  point.  He  brought  the  governors  of  the 
two  States  together,  and  he  brought  them  in 
contact  with  the  working  people  and  with  the 
employers.  Then  his  mission  ended.  Probably 
had  it  not  been  for  his  influence  a  much  longer 
time  would  have  elapsed  before  the  governors 
would  have  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  suc- 
cessfully mediated  in  regard  to  the  strike.  Now 
I  mean  perfectly  unofficial  action  in  that  way, 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  action  as  diplomatic 
dinner  table-talk  which  settles  a  great  deal,  and 
often  much  more  satisfactorily  than  formal 
communications  between  Governments. 

6795.  Even  so,  the  greatest  care  and  tact 
would  have  to  be  exercised  by  such  an  official  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6796.  And  he  would  have  to  be  or  ought  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  risk  he  is  running  of 
bringing  discredit  upon  his  office  ? — Quite  so, 
and  consequently  in  those  places  where  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  or  Burea\i  of  Arbitration  already 
exists  he  has  no  excuse  for  interfering  and 
therefore  runs  no  danger. 

6797.  Is  your  Department  ever  applied  to  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  legislation  ? — Very 
often. 

6798.  Would  you  give  such  assistance  so 
far  as  to  make  recommendations  in  favour  of 
particular  labour  legislation  ? — We  make  no 
formal  recommendations.  We  give  no  formal 
assistance.  But  assistance  is  given  in  this  way. 
A  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  wishes  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  drafting  a  Bill,  Perhaps  the  general 
outlines  of  which  he  has  had  in  his  mind  and  he 
comes,  and  in  consultation  he  asks  the  Commis- 
sioners— I  have  known  it  in  frequent  instances 
to  happen— to  draft  the  text   of  a   Bill.     But 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
officially  it  is  never  known  that  the- Commis- 
sioner drafted  the  Bill.  Likewise  one  of  my 
duties  in  Washiogton,  when  1  was  there,  was  to 
put  myself  at  the  disposition  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  supply  them  with  information 
in  relation  to  measures  that  they  were  drafting 
or  any  speeches  which  they  wished  to  make  on 
certaiu  measures.  We  do  a  very  great  deal  of 
that.  We  also  reply  to  all  serious  communica- 
tions which  come  to  us  from  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  where  he  may  be 
located,  asking  information  upon  any  subject 
which  is  available  to  us,  and  the  number  of 
requisitions  we  get  from  newspapers  is  often 
very  extensive.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  do  it, 
because  it  affords  us  the  opportunity  of  directing 
public  attention  to  the  proper  use  of  reliable 
statistics,  and  when  newspapers  ask  for  statistics 
from  such  a  source,  instead  of,  as  they  do  some- 
times, using  statistics  less  carefully  collected  it 
is,  I  think,  a  distinct  advance. 

6799.  Speaking  generally,  what  you  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  is  information  rather  than  advice  ? 
—Yes. 

6800.  And  information  to  both  sides  in 
politics  ? — Publicly  we  offer  information ;  pri- 
vately we  may  give  advice.  Some  of  the  State 
bureaus  especially  have  done  a  good  deal  of  the 
latter,  notably  Connecticut,  which  has  actually, 
though  quietly,  prevented  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
considered  legislation,  which  even  at  the  time 
had  the  ear  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  which 
they  were  supposed  to  advocate  very  heartily. 
But  you  had  the  spectacle  on  several  occasions 
of  the  Connecticut  Bureau  quietly  influencing 
the  legislators  against  the  very  measures  that  the 
labouring  people  were  seeking  to  push,  and  you 
had  the  labouring  people  afterwards  cordially 
recognising  that  the  Bureau  had  been  in  the  right. 

6801.  I  think  legislation  in  America  originates 
exclusively  with  individual  Congressmen  and 
with  Committees  ? — Yes. 

6802.  It  is  never  iuitiated  by  the  Government, 
as  in  England  ? — -No ;  it  is  only  proposed  by  the 
Government,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  manner 
that  your  Speech  from  the  Throne  foreshadows 
the  more  important  subjects  upon  which  legis- 
lation may  be  devised,  so  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  deals  with  general  subjects  in 
the  same  fashion.  It  has  nothing,  however,  but 
the  force  of  a  recommendation ;  none  of  his 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  any  other  power  than 
to  recommend  through  the  President,  and  all 
legislation  originates  in  Committees,  that  is 
with  individual  members  of  the  House,  but  as 
members  of  certain  Committees. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

6803.  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  no  direct 
relations  with  the  bureaus  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  several  States  ?  —No  organic  connexion. 

6804.  Is  there  any  locril  bureau  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ? — No ;  it  is  too  small  a  place. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  total  population 
of  not  300,000. 

6805.  Then  so  far  as  anything  has  to  be  done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  done  by  th 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 
United  States  Bureau  ? — No  ;  we  are  never 
called  upon  to  do  anything.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  an  industrial  centre,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  a  centre  where  any  trade  disputes  are 
likely  to  occur.  It  is  purely  a  residential,  and 
political,  and  literar}'  centre,  and  consequently 
we  are  not  specially  charged  with  any  function 
in  relation  to  the  citizens  of  the  district  of 
Columbia. 

6806.  So  that  it  does  not  really  add  anything 
like  a  local  department  to  your  Bureau  ? — No; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  function  of  a  local  depart- 
ment. 

6807.  You  told  us  just  now  that  matters  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  labour  generally' are 
left  to  the  legislation  of  the  individual  States, 
and,  therefore,  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
may  differ  largely  ? — Quite  so. 

6808.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  on 
most  important  subjects  the  legislation  of  the 
States  may  be  said  to  run  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  grooves;  triat  Ihere  is  a  certain 
typical  resemblance  between  the  constitutions 
and  important  statutes  of  the  New  England 
group  of  States,  and  so  there  is  a  certain 
Western  group  of  States  with  generally  similar 
statutes,  and  I  think  altogether,  Mr.  Stimson, 
in  his  book  on  State  Constitutions,  makes  out 
four  or  five  typical  groups  of  States  having 
generally  similar  lines  of  legislation  ? — That  is 
true. 

6809.  Should  you  say  that  this  classification 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  State  laws  on 
matters  of  the  regulation  of  labour  as  well  as 
on  constitutional  provisions,  and  such  like  ? — 
Hardly  so  much.  I  think  it  depends  more  upon 
the  character  of  the  industries  which  are 
followed  in  the  specific  States.  For  instance, 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  distinctly  a  middle  State, 
would  have  pretty  much  the  same  labour  legis- 
lation as  Massachusetts,  which  is  distinctly  a 
New  England  State. 

6810.  Then  there  is  a  great  variety  according 
to  the  character  of  the  industries  in  the  different 
States  '? — It  would  go  a  great  deal  according  to 
the  industries. 

6811.  I  suppose  there  would  not  be  quite  so 
much  variety  as  in  the'  matter  of  bankruptcy 
laws  ? — No,  not  so  much.  The  great  difference 
in  the  labour  legislation  of  the  various.  States 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  character  of  their  enact- 
ments as  in  the  number  of  statutes  in  relation 
to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  labour  in 
the  specific  States.  In  some  they  are  very 
much  more  developed  than  in  others. 

6812.  The  question  of  employers'  liability  for 
injuries  to  workmen  is  a  matter  which  falls,  I 
believe,  entirely  within  the  State  legislation  ?— 
Quite  so. 

6813.  Perhaps  you  happen  to  know  whether 
there  is,  or  is_  not,  a  general  tendency  in  the 
way  of  alteration  of  the  common  law  upon  that 
point  ? — There  is  a  g.  neral  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  minimising  the  doctrine  of  contri- 
butory negligence,  and  in,  so  to  speak,  facilitating 
the  means  by  which  a  working  man  can  more 

(quickly  arrive  at  compensation  for  an  injury, 
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that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  lessening  the  difficulties 
of  appeal  and  so  forth  from  one  court  to  another, 
where  wealthy  corporations  may  fight  a  few 
typical  cases,  and  put  the  labourer  to  .such  an 
expense  that  others  are  afraid  to  attempt  to  sue 
them. 

6814.  I  think  there  was  an  Act  in  Massa- 
chusetts, five  or  six  years  ago,  rather  more  ex- 
tensive than  our  Employers'  Liability  Act,  but 
evidently  modelled  on  it  ? — I  know  that  such 
an  Act  was  passed.  I  think  about  five  years 
ago,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  it.  However,  I  would  say  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  employers'  liability  laws  of 
the  United  States  that  he  will  find  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Working 
Men's  Assurance,  which  sits  in  Paris,  at  No.  3, 
Eue  Scribe,  a  codification  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
difierent  States  upon  the  subject,  and  that  could 
undoubtedly  be  had  by  applying  to  E.  Greiner, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  this  Committee. 

6815.  ]3o  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
plan  of  insurance,  contributed  to  by  both  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  is  at  all  extensively 
adopted  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  accidents  ? 
— I  would  not  say  that  it  was  extensively 
adopted,  although  the  practice  is  growing.  Two 
at  least  of  the  large  Railroad  Corporations  have 
long  adopted  that  practice.  In  fact,  I  know 
that  it  exists  among  other  railroad  organisations 
as  well.  One  of  tlie  principal  railroad  systems 
of  the  United  States  had  an  obligatory  feature 
attached  to  it,  the  other  system  was  conducted 
on  a  voluntary  basis ;  but  such  is  the  spirit  of 
our  working  people  that  though,  I  think, 
morally  convinced  that  accident  assurance  was 
to  their  benefit,  they  never  ceased  to  agitate  in 
the  matter  until  they  got,  the  State  legislation 
to  repeal  the  obligatory  features  of  the  enact- 
ment ;  and  since  then  it  has  become  voluntary. 

6816.  In  what  sense  was  it  obligatory  ? — 
That  the  company  had  a  right  to  retain  and 
abstract  from  the  workmen's  wages,  and  place 
to  the  credit  of  the  accident  fund,  such  and  such 
a  proportion  of  his  salary. 

6817.  Was  that  under  State  law  ?— The  State 
law  had  given  a  charter  to  the  company. 

0818.  And  this  was  in  their  charter  ? — This 
was  in  their  charter. 

6819.  But  now  the  arrangement  is  volun- 
tary ? — Sometimes  the  arrangement  is  voluntary. 
For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  large  system,  employing  about 
60,000  men  altogether,  has  that  feature. 

6820.  Is   the  voluntary   system  of  insurance 
^  found  to  give  satisfaction  ? — So  far  as  I  know  it 

has;  it  has  given  very  great  satisfaction.  I 
should  also  say  that  in  certain  industrial  esta- 
blishments now  the  voluntary  system  of  insur- 
ance is  being  introduced.  It  is  the  only  system 
which  under  the  present  state  of  feeling  of  the 
working  classes  could  be  introduced  in  the 
United  States. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 

6821.  You  do  not  think  that  people  in  the 
United  States  would  begot  to  accept  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  State  insurance,  such  as  has 
existed  in  Germany  for  some  years,  and  I  believe 
is  on  the  point  of  being  introduced  in  France  ? — 
No,  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  inter  • 
national  committee  for  the  furtherance  of  social 
insurance,  and  have  been  interested  considerably 
in  it,  and  I  am  therefore  very  positive  in  stating 
that  it  would  be  impossible  at  the  present  day  to 
think  of  introducing  it.  Such  is  our  geographical 
configuration,  that  if  the  experience  of  other 
nations  should  demonstrate  that  it  is  of  such  great 
utility.  I  do  not  believe  the  Americans,  con- 
sidering the  reputation  he  ordinarily  enjoys, 
would  be  found  to  cast  aside  a  good  thing  in 
favour  of  a  purely  theoretical  consideration. 

6822.  You  think  the  arrangement  of  voluntary 
insurance  is  rather  tending  to  increase  ? — Yes, 
I  am  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  on 
the  increase.  But  in  the  United  States  one  must 
remember  that  life  insurance  and  accident  in- 
surance in  private  companies  is  a  very  common 
thing  amongst  working  men,  especially  life 
insurance. 

6823.  Is  that  done  through  the  ordinary  in- 
surance corporations? — Yes. 

6824.  Are  there  corporations  who  make  a 
special  business  of  working-class  insurance  ? — I 
believe  there  are  two  insurance  corporations  in 
the  United  States  of  importance  that  do  make  a 
speciality  of  that,  but  they  do  not  preclude  the 
others. 

6825.  There  is  just  one  question  of  detail  I 
want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  that  case  in  Con- 
necticut where  there  was  a  sort  of  voluntary 
inquiry  by  the  Labour  Commissioner.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  how  much  of  the  results  were 
published.  The  cost  of  production  and  of  pro- 
fits were  freely  supplied  by  the  manufacturers 
and  published  ? — Published. 

6826.  Were  they  published  in  detail  so  that 
the  profits  of  each  fiarticular  firm  would  be 
identified  ? — A  number  which  the  Commissioner 
himself  only  knew  was  placed  to  identify  the 
establishment.  They  did  not  in  relation  to 
plant,  for  instance,  say  how  many  looms  there 
were  running  in  the  establishment.  They  did 
not  say  that  such  and  such  an  establishment  was 
situated,  say,  at  Hartford,  or  at  any  other  specific 
place,  but  they  simply  said,  "  Establishments, 
"  number  one,  cotton  goods,  Connecticut,"  and 
then  the  facts  in  detail. 

6827.  -That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  It 
was  practicable  to  publish  it  in  such  a  form  as 
really  to  give  the  fullest  information  and  yet 
not  to  prejudice  any  particular  firm? — In  our 
inquiry  as  to  Cost  of  Production  we  went  so  far 
as  this.  We  published  certain  information  re- 
garding plant  in  order  that  we  might  give  to  the 
statistician  who  was  going  to  deal  with  these 
figures  the  widest  possible  knowledge  of  the 
basis  upon  which  we  built  up  our  figures.  For 
instance,   if   we    were  to  say,    "  Blast   furnace 
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Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued. 
"  producing  250  tons  a  day ;  producing  pig-iron 
"  of  such  and  such  a  grade :  situated  in  Belgium," 
for  instance,  then,  even  though  the  establishment 
was  known  only  by  a  number,  those  engaged  in 
the  manufactures  might  very  readily  identify 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock — continued, 
it ;  so  that  to  preclude  in  all  cases  where  there 
was  any  danger  we  simply  put  down  such  and 
such  an  establishment.  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  nobody  knows  but  ourselves  where  it  is 
situated. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Allan  called  and  examined. 


Mr.  Gov/rtney. 

6828.  You  have  come  to  us  from  Sunderland  ? 
—Yes. 

6829.  Will  you  tell  us  what  position  you 
occupy  there  ? — A  marine-engine  builder. 

6830.  Of  the  firm  of  Allan  and  Comp:my  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  Scotia  engine  works. 

6831.  You  wish  to  give  us  your  opinion  as  to 
the  chief  cause  of  strikes  ?— Yes,  and  the  eight 
hours  day. 

6832.  What,   in   your   opinion,   is   the  chief 
cause  of  strikes  ? — I  have  had  rather  little  time 
to  prepare  my  views  on  the  matter  since  your 
secretary  sent    me    his    letter;  but    I    have   set 
down   a    lew  of   my   ideas,    based   on  my  own 
experience   of   over    W   years    of    engineering 
among  the  workmen,  and  with  your  leave  I  will 
just   read   what   I   have   written.     One  of  the 
most    momentous     of    the    practical    questions 
p)-essing  for  solution  at  the  present  day  is  un- 
questionably  that   of    the  growing    antagonism 
between   employers   and   workmen.     With   the 
development  of  trade  unionism  labour  troubles 
have  become  increasingly  rife,  whilst  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  become  day  by 
day  more  hostile,  rendering  open  conflict  at  all 
times  imminent.     So  grave  is  the  outlook   that 
the  stability  of  society  itself  is  threatened,  for 
not  only  is  there  deepening  animosity  between 
the  contending  elements,  but  everywhere  in  the 
labour  ranks  there  is   movement    towards   more 
perfect    organisation,   and     better    organisation 
means   increased    possibilities  of  conflicts.    The 
working  class  are  justified  in    organising  them- 
selves   for    the    security   of    their    rights,    but 
that    they   will  always   use    wisely   the   power 
which    complete    organisation   gives    is    another 
question.     Strikes  are  the    natural   outcome   of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  organised  labour.    The 
demands  of  the  men,  even  when  they  are  reason- 
able   and  justifiable,    are    seldom    immediately 
responded  to  by   the  employers,  and  with  the 
industrial  atmosphere   in   an  explosive  state,  a 
strike  is  too  easily  precipitated.     Strikes  are  in 
their  very  essence  barbarous,  being   sheer  trials 
of   strength.     They    entail   untold   miseries   on 
numbers  not  directly  responsible.    They  occasion 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  community  economically, 
by  the  cessation  of  production,  whilst  the  wages 
sacrificed  locally  during  a  protracted  conflict  are 
never  made  up  again.    What  is  perhaps  a  greater 
evil  than   all  these  is  that  they  embitter  per- 
sonal relations  between  man  and  employer,  and 
often  between  man  and  man ;  so  that  morally,  as 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

well  as  economically,  they  are  unmitigated  evils 
and  rightly  condemned  by  all.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  every  strike  makes  the  breach  wider 
and  more  difficult  to  heal,  hence   strikes  beget 
strikes,  just  as  love  begets  love,  and  hatred  begets 
hatred.    Yet  as  things  are  at  present  constituted 
and  tending,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
other  means  these  labour  battles  are  to  averted. 
There  is  great  confidence  in  some  quarters  that 
very  soon  arbitration  and  conciliation  will  efiec- 
tually  deal  with  all  labour  differences.     So  far, 
however,  arbitration  has  not  found  great  favour 
with  workmen,  nor  is  there  much  promise  that 
this  method  of  adjusting  disputes  will  become 
universal.      The  workmen  are   invariably    dis- 
trustful  of   it,   because,    conceiving,  and   often 
rightly,   that   the    arbitrator    is    not   practical 
enough  to  enter  into  all  the  bearings  of  a  ques- 
tion, of  that  being  chosen  from  the  educated  or 
professional    classes    he   is   more   likely   to   be 
biassed,   consciously   or    unconsciously,   against 
the  men  than  in  their  favour.     They  will  there- 
fore seldom  accept  an  adverse  decision  conten- 
tedly.   Then  there  are  conciliation  boards,  where 
a  number  of  employers  belonging  to  a  disaffected 
district  meet  a  number  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  men.    They  engage  in  friendly  dibcussion 
of  any  matter  in   dispute  with  a  view  to  its 
amicable  settlement,  and  if  each  side  has  power 
to  bind  those  whom  it  represents,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  better  method  of  settling  disputes 
couid  be  proposed.    The  elements  of  unpractical- 
ness  and  bias  are  heie  eliminated,  and  as  in  a 
multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wisdom,  so  there 
is  a  safeguard  against  the  vagaries  of  an  indivi- 
dual judgment.     Yet  it   is  very  problematical 
whether  any  momentous  difference  would  be  en- 
trusted to  a  conciliation  board  for  settlement, 
and  if  it  were,  whether  a  decision  would  be  acted 
upon  unless  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  work- 
men generally.    The  truth  is  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  leave  the  issue  of  a 
far-reaching  dispute  in  the  hands  of  a  few.    The 
delegates  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  argument 
or  in  the  deep  ways  of  bargaining,  and  they  may 
be  easily  overruled.     Hence  there  is  covert  dis- 
trust of  the  methods  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, and  no  great  promise  of  their  immediate 
success,  so  the  old  alternative — the  arbitrament 
of  a  strike — appears  inevitable.     Apart  from  the 
men's  view  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  would 
these  methods,  if  approved,  be  quite  satisfactory 
under  existing  circumstances  ?  What  data  would 
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*  Mr.  Courtney — continued, 
an  arbitrator  or  conciliation  board  have  to  go 
upon  in  a  question,  say,  of  wages  of  hours  ? 
Whilst  on  one  side  we  have  the  earnings  of 
)abour  known,  on  the  other  we  have  the  profits 
on  capital  an  absolutely  unknown  quantity.  In 
ordei'  to  settle  a  question  of  wages  in  any  district 
in  a  rational  and  just  manner  the  data  of  profits 
is  obviously  impeiative,  yet  how  are  profits  of 
capital  ill  any  trade  to  he  ascertained  ?  The 
profits  of  one  employer  will  be  very  different 
from  thos«  of  another  ;  to  be  of  any  service  the 
average  profit  of  the  combined  employers  ought 
to  be  taken.  But  this  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  combination  among  employers  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  ever  likely  to  exist. 

6832a.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness  ? — Yes. 

6833.  Did  jou  hear  what  he  said  about  Con- 
necticut ? — Yes. 

6834.  About  the  inquiry  into  profits  there  ? — 
Yes. 

6835.  Is  not  that  an  answer  to  your  observa- 
tions ? — I  do  not  think  he  put  it  clearly  enough, 
to  my  mind. 

6836.  He  said  there  had  been  a  difiiculty 
between  employers  and  employed  in  Connecticut, 
and  that  inquiries  were  made,  and  although  there 
Avere  jealousies  at  first  he  published  the  results 
of  the  inquiries  with  the  profits  of  90  employers. 
This  produced  a  good  effect  on  employers  as  well 
as  on  w  orkmen,  and  he  then  brought  out  results, 
I  think,  as  to  about  300  ?— Yes. 

6837.  How  does  that  affect  your  observations  ? 
—It  is  in  the  same  strain  as  this,  practically. 

6838.  No.  Is  it  not  dead  against  it?  You 
say  it  is  impossible  to  do  that  which  he  has 
done  ? — In  this  country. 

6839.  Your  position  is,  then,  that  we  are  so 
different  here  from  the  people  of  Conneccicut 
that  it  is  impossible  here  ?— It  must  be  so,  so  far 
as  I  have  knowledge  of  it.  Employers  strongly 
object,  as  a  rule,  to  have  their  profits  known  to 
iFsach  other,  or  in  any  way  to  divulge  the  results 
of  their  operations.  Where  associations  of  em- 
ployers exist  they  bear  no  real  analogy  to  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  ;  they  lack  the  essential 
character  of  the  latter,  namely,  identity  of  in- 
terest amongst  the  members.  For  the  analogy 
to  hold,  there  must  be  perfect  confidence  and 
openness  among  the  employers  so  combined,  and 
the  stronger  n;ust  subsidise  the  weaker  where  a 
demand  presses  more  heavily  on  the  one  than  on 
the  other.  Such  an  association  would  obviously 
be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  syndicate,  but  the 
individualism  and  competitive  spirit  of  em- 
ployers are  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Self-interest  is  so  closely  associated 
with  all  human  activities  that  they  can  never 
be  safely  separated.  Of  associations  of  this 
nature,  then,  there  is  not  much  likelihood.  _  To 

vobtain  the  essential  data  required  by  an  arbitra- 
tion or  conciliation  board  for  the  settlement  of  a 
wages  question  is  a  matter  attended  with  grave 
difficulties,  and  unless  accurate  data  were  forth- 
coming   clearly    all    decisions    would    be    per- 
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soually    inequitable    as   well    as     economically 
erroneous.     Thus,  ■whilst    arbitration   and   con- 
ciliation are  in  but  scant  favour  with  the  work- 
men generally,  neither  would  they,  if  approved, 
be  satisfactory  in  their  operation  as  things  are 
at  present  constitutec".    Should  we  not,  therefore, 
look  to    the   cause  ot   strikes  rather  than  their 
remedy.       That  is  my    view   as  to   arbitration 
;ind  conciliation.     Tiien   I  have  a  few  things  I 
wish    to    say  as    to    overtime    and    piece-work. 
Overtime  is  an  economic  absurdity.     How  is  it 
possible  to  speak  of  an  eight,  a  nine,  or  a  ten 
hours'  day  when  overtime  is  being  systemati- 
cally   worked,  as  it  is  in  some  districts?    Sys- 
tematic overtime  is  responsible  for  the  idleness 
or   only    partial    employment    of    numbers  of 
workmen  and  fosters  a   spirit  of  discontent  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  do  not  work  overtime. 
It  will  generally  happen  that  the  men  who  work 
overtime  in  busy    times  are  the  men    who  are 
retained    during    slackness.        These     are    the 
"  regular  employees  "  as  distinguished  from  the 
"  occasionals,"  whose  employment  is  precarious. 
Thus  in   any  trade  the   tendency  of  overtime 
working,   like  piece-work,  is  to  create  a  super- 
abundance of  employment  for  one  section  and  a 
scarcity  for  another.     It  is  true  the  "  regular " 
workmen  may  be  the  better  men,  but  the  system 
itself  tends  to  foster  this  inequality ;  besides  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  unemployed  in  a  trade 
are  wholly  the  worst    men,  and  if  they    were, 
overtime    working  would    still  not  be  justified. 
Irregularity   of    employment    is    the    first    and 
obvious    effect  of  the    system,    and  as    such    it 
should  be  discountenanced  and  discontinued  by 
all  trades    unions.      Until     all    the    men   in    a 
trade    are    in    steady    employment,    overtime  is 
clearly  uncalled-for  in  practice  as  it  is  wrong  in 
principle,  that  is  s)'stematic  overtime  :  occasional 
or  incidental  overtime  to  meet  emergencies  will 
always    be    unavoidable,    and    does    no    harm. 
The  real  cause  of  overtime  will  be  found  in  the 
cupidity    of   employers.     In  busy  times  an  em- 
ployer is  tempted  to  take  on  more  work  than  he 
can    hope  to   accomplish    within  the  legitimate 
hours  of  labour.    Hence  his  resort  to  systematic 
overtime.      No    employer,    once    aware    of    the 
capabilities  of  his  establishment,  has  a  right  to 
do  this,  unless  he  is    prepared  to  employ  extra 
shifts    of    men.     But,    in    any    case,    overtime 
would  not  be  |  ossible  unless  the  men  themselves 
were  amenable  to  the  prospect  of  increase    of 
o-ains.     Tlip  svhtein  is  thus  demoralising  as  well 
as  pernicious  economically.    The  universal  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  to  that  term  during 
w  hich  the  human  machine  can  do  its  work  with- 
out fatigiie  or  weariness  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  principle    is    being    recognised    more    and 
more ;  its  economic  value  is  attested  alike  by 
analogy  and  experience.     Therefore,  the  absur- 
dity of  permitting  overtime  whilst  agitating  for 
shorter  hours  is  apparent.     No  man  can  work 
systematic  overtime  without  physical  degenera- 
tion.   Physical  degeneration  produces  discontent. 
Discontent  produces  strikes.     So  alike  on  moral, 
physical,  and  economic  grounds,  the  strike-fos- 
tering evil  of  overtime  ought  to  be  abolished 
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Mi-:  Courtney — cbntintied. 
•il'hen  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  piece- 
work.    The  "  wages  "  of  any  man  being  resolv- 
able theoretically  into  that  part  of  his  produce 
which    is   left   after   a   deduction   is   made   for 
interest  on  employer's  capital,  charges,  rent,  and 
taxes,  should  always  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to   the 
work  performed ;  this  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  censures.     From  an  economic  stand- 
point, therefore,  no  objection  can  be  urged  against 
piece-work,   it  beinnr  analogous  to  the  natural 
and  direct 'method -of  apportioning  the  work- 
man's share  of  the  produce.     But  it  so  happens 
that  under  the  compley-  industrial  conditions  of 
the  present  day,  piece-work  operates  very  inju- 
riously in   practice.     Like   overtime   it   is   un- 
favourable to  that  steady  and  regular  employ- 
ment so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  workers 
o-enerally.     It   is  a  fruitful   source   of   friction 
wherever  it  ohtains  side  by  side  with  the  time 
system,  as  in  ship  yards  and  other  establish- 
ments.     The   large   earnings    of   piece-workers 
cannot  but  produce  discontent  in  the  minds   of 
those  who  frotn  the  nature  of  their  employment 
are  debarred  from  working  on  the  same  system ; 
whilst  the  operations  of  the  two  sections  being 
in  many'  cases  interdependent,  the  arbitrary  and 
intermittent  time-keeping  on  the  part  of  those 
on  piece  consitutes  a  real  grievance  and  hardship 
to  the  time-workers.    No  healthy  tone,  therefore, 
is  possible  among  the  men  where  the  two  systems 
are  in  operation  together.     Not  only  are  other 
classes  of  workmen  affected  in  the  way  named, 
but  in  slack  times  a  few  of  the  piece-workers 
are  enabled  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  whatever 
work  is  going,  earning  as  good  wages  as  before, 
while  their  fellows  of  the  same  trade  are  with- 
out   employment.       Therefore,    the    system   of 
piece-work  being  so  anomalous  is  naturally  pro- 
vocative  of  that   discontent   which   ultimately 
sliapes  itself  into  labour  troubles  of  a  ssrious 
character  ;  hence  though  it  may  not  be  intrinsi- 
cally evil,  its   operations   under  existing  condi- 
tions are  antagonistic  to  that  spirit  so  essential 
to  cultivate    among   bodies   of    workmen,   the 
absence  of  which  tends  to  foment  or  sow  the  seeds 
of  strikes.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  trades 
unions  sliould  not  allow  their  members  to  work 
on  piece,  and  should  discourage  a  system  fraught 
with  so  much  possible  injury  to  themselves. 

6840.  You  have  introduced  an  eight  hours'  day 
into  your  works  ? — Yes. 

6841.  How  long  since  ? — 12  months  ago, 
about. 

6842.  Is  it  8  hours  every  day,  or  is  it  48 
hours  per  week  ?— 48  hours  per  week. 

6843.  Half  holiday  on  Saturdays?  —  They 
leave  at  12  o'clock. 

6844.  They  work  a  little  over  8  hours  on 
other  days  ? — 8|  on  other  days. 

6845.  In  what  condition  was  trade  when  you 
introduced  that  ? — I  would  not  call  it  excep- 
tionally busy.  It  was  just  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. 


6846.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ?- 
'iw^en  300  anrl  400. 


-Be- 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

6847.  Have  you  had  any  overtime  at  all 
since  ? — None  except  unavoidable  overtime.  I 
have  no  regular  overtime. 

6848.  What  do  you  mean  by  regular  over- 
time ? — I  have  not  any  of  what  is  known  as 
regular  overtime,  working  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  Hay  after  the  legitimate  hours  of  the  men.  I 
have  none  of  that. 

6849.  You  say  you  have  been  12  months  on 
this  eight  hours'  system  ? — Yes. 

6860  How  many  weeks  of  overtime  have 
you  had  in  this  12  months  '? — We  have  had  no 
fixed  overtime  at  all. 

6851.  You  have  had  occasional  overtime  ? — ■ 
Supposing  a  vessel  came  in  wanting  repairs  done 
owing  to  an  accident  to  the  machinery,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  then  we  put  the  men  on 
overtime  to  get  it  done.  It  is  incidental  over- 
time. 

6852.  In  how  many  weeks  have  you  had 
overtime  ? — I  have  had  no  regular  overtime  in 
the  shop. 

6853.  You  have  occasionally  a  ship  come  in 
wanting  repairs  which  compels  overtime? — 
Yes.  -  -■ 

6854.  In  how  many  cases  has  that  happened  ? 
— I  could  not  say  offhand.  .  I  have  not  pre- 
pared mj'self  with  an  answer  to  that  question. 

f  6855.  dm  you  give  any  kind  of  estimate  ? — 
None  at  all.  I  have  not  prepared  myself  with 
any  statistics  of  that. 

6856.  Has  it  happened  a  dozen  times  in  the 
year? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  No,  not 
anything  like  that. 

6857.  How  do  j^ou  pay  your  men? — When  I 
started  the  eight  hours'  day  with  the  men  I 
made  an  arrangement  with  them  that  they 
would  take  5  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages,  and 
I  would  stand  another  5  per  cent,  for  six  months, 
and  if  I  found  it  did  not  affect  me  at  all  in  a 
financial  sense,  or  did  not  affect  the  output,  I 
would  restore  to  them  the  5  per  cent. 

6858.  Are  all  your  men  paid  by  the  day  ?-r— 
All  by  day  wages. 

6859.  No  piece-work  ? — No  piece-work  what- 
ever. 

6860.  After  six  months  did  you  restore  the 
5  per  cent.  ? — I  restored  the  wages. 

6861.  They  now  get  as  much  for  48  hours  as 
they  formerly  got  for  the  53  hours  per  week  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6862.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to 
the  result  on  the  men  and  lads  ? — Previous  to 
introducing  the  eight  hours,  I,  like  all  other 
employers,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
our  men  to  keep  time  in  the  morning.  The 
average  hours  practically  that  the  men  worked 
under  the  old  system  would  be  perhaps  48 — 
sometimes  less — a  week.  Then  a  great  number 
of  the  lads  would  be  out  in  the  morning,  and 
also  would  lose  two  or  three  quarters  in  the 
week.  Since  instituting  the  eight  hours  we 
have  no  sleepers  whatever. 
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Mr.  Gourtney — continued. 

6863.  And  you  get,  in  fact,  the  same  number 
of  hours  worked  as  before  ?— The  same  number 
as  before. 

6864.  And  this  has  been  maintained  ? — Oh, 
yes,  regularly. 

6865.  They  are  as  punctuRl  now  as  they  were 
when  it  was  first  introduced  ?^Yes. 

6866.  Have  you  observed  auy  physical  re- 
sults ? — A  great  improvement.  1  have  observed 
a  o'reat  improvement  in  the  lads  and  in  the  tone 
of*'the  men,  more  especially  with  my  apprentices. 
We  used  to  have  at  one  time  from,  perhaps,  10 
to  15  out  regularly,  and  since  that  has  been 
introduced  I  have  observe  1  they  have  been  in 
far  better  health,  and  I  have  asked  their  parents 
and  themselves  too. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

6867.  As  you  have  got  the  same  number  of 
hour^'  work  out  of  the  men,  you  have  got  the 
same  amount  of  ptdduction '? — Yes,  the  advan- 
tage is  on  my  side. 

6868.  If  anything  you  yet  more  production  ? 
— Yej. 

6869.  The  cost  of  production  therefore  is,  if 
anything,  a  little  less  ? — It  is.  • ,    .  i 

6870.  And  you  have  very  good  feelings,  and 
relations  between  yi.urself  and.  your  njen  ?--Tho 
very  best. 

6871.  I  suppose  they  were  hot  bad  before  ? — 
They  were  liable  to  their  little  bursts. 

6872.  Now  you  think  they  are  in^ured'agaiust 
that? — They  are  all  right  now.        ,      .i.^.i'    . 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  January  24th,  J  893. 
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Joint  Secretaries. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6873.  Will  you  state  your  official  position  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  have  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department. 

6874.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  are 
the  duties  of  the  Board  of  TraHe  in  regard  to 
labour  statistics  ? — In  consequence  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  of  March  1886, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  in 
"  the  opinion  of  this  House  imme^iiate  steps 
"  should  he  tnken  to  en.sure  in  this  country  the 
"  full  and  accurate  collection  and  publication  of 
"  labour  statistics,"  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  statistics 
referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

6875.  When  was  this  work  commenced  ? — 
The  work  commenced  a  few  irionths  after  the 
date  of  the  resolution,  in  the  following  autumn, 
when  the  Treasury  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  a  small  additional  number  of  clerks  and 
officers,  which  has  since  been  increased  at  diffe- 
rent times,  though  it  is  still  a  small  staff.  The 
present  number  of  those  specially  engaged  in 
connexion  with  labour  statistics  is  16,  but  it  will 
be  understood  that  assistance  is  given  by  other 
clerks  and  officers  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment >vho  are  not  specially  engaged  in  this 
work.  Some  alteration  is  now  being  made,  but 
into  that  T  need  not  go  at  the  present  time,  I 
think. 

6876.  Will  you  state  the  heads  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  ? — The  work  has  been  done 
under  three  principal  heads.  One  of  these,  the 
first  I  shall  mention,  is  t.lie  compilation  and 
publication  of  wages  statistics  in  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country  in  a  proper  statistical 
form.  Theie  have  now  been  publislied  the 
following  volumes :  — Wages  in  the  Textile 
Trades,  C.  5807,  Session  1889  ;  Minor  Textile 
Trades,  C.  6161,  Session  1890  ;  Mines  and 
Quarries,  G.  6455,  Session  1891 ;  Police,  Water, 
Gas,  and  Roads  C.  6715,  Session  18y2.  A  fifth 
volume  is  in  preparation,  and  all  the  tables  have 
been   prepared  for  dealing  with   employees   in 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
railway  service,  seamen,    engineering,   building 
trades,  and  many  other  employments,  to  which 
there   is   being   added    a   general  view   of  the 
average  wages  throughout  the  country. 

6877.  Will  you  state  tlie  general  object  of 
these  wages'  statistics  ? — The  general  object  is 
to  exhibit  what  wages  are  in  the  mass  and  on 
the  average,  so  as  to  show  not  only  the  rates  of 
wages  but  the  proportions  of  different  classes 
of  workmen  to  each  other,  and  to  other  classes 
of  tiie  community,  and  to  make  comparisons 
possible  with  the  past  and  the  future,  which 
cannot  be  done  so  long  as  we  have  only  the 
rates  of  wages  without  a  quantitative  basis,  and 
to  make  comparisons  with  foreign  countries, 
where  similar  data  may  be  available.  I  think, 
perhaps,  at  this  point  I  might  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  the  effect  of  taking 
account  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  different 
employments  and  not  merely  of  the  rates  of 
wages.  It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  that  if 
you  look  at  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  seamen 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  you  will  find  that  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  seamen  in  sailing  ships 
do  not  appear  to  be  much  greater  now  than  they 
have  been  at  former  times ;  so  that  if  you  were 
making  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages  in 
sailing  ships  compared  with  a  former  time  you 
would  not  see  directly  any  great  increase.  But 
you  find  in  the  course  of  time  that  whereas  the 
mercantile  navy  40  or  50  years  ago  was  filled 
with  seamen  in  sailing  ships,  now,  when  you 
look  at  the  mercantile  navy,  yuu  have  only  a 
small  number  of  that  class,  seamen  in  sailing 
ships;  but  you  have  seamen  in  steamers  who 
are  paid  on  the  whole  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  se  .men  in  sailing  ships.  Then,  in  addition 
to  that,  you  have  firemen,  engineers,  stewards, 
and  many  other  classes  all  at  higher  rates  of 
wages  than  the  seamen.  You  have  quite  a 
different  account  of  the  matter  if  you  look  at 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  what  they  are  paid, 
from  what  you  have  if  you  merely  look  at  the 
rates   of   wage8   of   one   class    which   you   can 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

identify  at  different  times.  This  is  the  general 
reason  why  in  looking  at  wages  you  must  not 
merely  take  rates,  but  j  ou  must  compare  the 
numbers  of  the  different  classes  at  different 
rates.  I  propose  later  on  to  give  an  account 
of  the  results  of  some  of  the  principal  compari- 
sons which  have  now  become  possible  in  con- 
sequence of  what  we  have  done. 

6878.  What  is  the  second  head  of  the  work  of 
the  department  ? — The  second  head  of  the  work  of 
the  department  has  been  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  annual  and  periodical  returns  relating 
to  trades  unions,  to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and 
to  alien  immigration.  The  annual  trade  xmion 
volume  and  the  annual  strike  volume,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Burnett,  are  now  well  known,  as  also 
the  monthly  paragraph  in  the  Board  cf  Trade 
Journal  relating  to  the  unemployed.  Alien 
immigration  is  included  in  the  general  report  on 
emigration  and  immigration,  but  is  equal  to  the 
addition  of  .a  new  report  and  new  set  of  tables. 
There  is  also  a  monthly  immigration  return.  I 
propose,  also,  later  on  to  give  some  account  of  the 
principal  results  here  and  the  connexion  of  these 
statistics  with  each  other. 

6879.  What  is  the  third  part  of  the  work  of 
the  department  ? — The  third  part  of  the  work 
of  the  department  has  been  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  special  reporls  on  various  topics, 
of  which  there  have  been  the  following : — Repoi  t 
on  Sweating  at  East  End  of  London  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  House  of  Commons  Paper  331, 
Session  1887;  Report  on  Sweating  at  Leeds  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  C.  5513,  Session  1888  ;  Report  on 
Nail  and  Chain  Making,  by  Mr.  Burnett,  House 
of  Commons  Paper  385,  Session  1888;  Report 
on  Cost  of  Living,  by  Mr.  Burnett,  C.  5861, 
Session  1889 ;  Report  on  Profit  Sharing,  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Whittle,  C.  6267,  Session  1891  ;  Report 
on  Wages  and  Cost  of  Production,  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
C.  6535,  Session  1891  ;  a  Blue  Book  of  Belgian 
Statistics,  C.  5269,  Session  1888;  Fifty  Years 
Return  of  Wages,  C.  6172,  Session  1887  ;  Return 
(Hours  of  Labour),  House  of  Commons  Paper 
375,  Session  1890,  Miscellaneous  Reports  and 
Notices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  which 
I  propose  to  hand  in  a  list  prepared  by  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  Journal.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  trouble  you  with  a  list  of  all  these  notices 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

6880.  You  can  put  that  in?— I  put  that  in  along 
with  a  list  of  other  papers  for  convenience  of  re- 
ference {handing  in  list;  see  Appendix  CXXIIL). 

6881.  Will  you  describe  what  the  general 
object  of  the  department  has  been  ?— The  general 
object  we  had  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  this 
manner  was  to  fill  up  gaps  in  previously  existing 
knowledge.  We  have  had  statistics  of  savings 
banks,  and  of  friendly  societies,  we  have  had 
factory  returns,  we  have  had  statistics  of  acci- 
dents in  railways,  shipping,  and  mines  ;  we  have 
had  statistics  relating  to  co-operation,  to  in- 
surance, to  prices,  and  to  many  topics  of  (rade, 
all  dealt  with  more  or  less  adequately  in  official 
or  private  publications  previously  existing,  but 
the  field  which  has  since  been  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment was  by  comparison  left  unfilled  before. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

6882.  There  has  been  some  other  work  done 
by  tiie  depaitment,  has  there  not  ? — The  depart- 
ment having  been  constituted  other  work  hiis 
been  done  by  it,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  refer- 
ences by  ministers  and  public  men  to  the 
department  for  information.  Mr,  Burnett,  as  is 
well  known,  has  also  been  employed  in  different 
ways.  He  was  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
mission  to  Berlin  at  the  labour  conference 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  German 
Emperor,  and  of  course  he  has  been  employed 
in  connexion  with  this  Commission,  to  the  loss 
to  some  extent  of  the  work  in  the  department, 
during  the  last  two  years. 

6883.  I  think  you  are  prepared  to  hand  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  wages  statistics 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? — That  is  so.  I  should 
rather  say  two  principal  tables  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Appendix.     There  will  be  more  tables. 

6884.  And  which  is  not  yet  published  ? — 
Which  is  not  yet  published,  but  which  will  be 
published  very  shortly,  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  hope.*  The  report  is  now  being 
prepared,  but  most  of  the  tables  have  all  been 
prepared  (see  Appendix  CXXIV.). 

6885.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commission  any 
of  the  principal  results  which  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  census  of  wages  at  the  present  time  ? 
— The  table  which  I  have  put  in  shows  the 
average  rate  of  wages  and  the  proportion  at 
each  rate  in  a  great  mass  of  employments, 
sufficient,  I  think,  along  with  other  information, 
to  warrant  a  classification  of  the  whole  working- 
class  population,  and  to  give  an  approximately 
coiTCct  idea  of  the  aggregate  working-class 
income.  I  should  like  to  explain  beforehand 
that  these  averages  which  you  find  in  this  table 
iire  not  guesses  in  any  way,  but  actual  averages 
derived  from  returns  as  to  great  masses  of 
workmen  ;  for  instance  in  cotton  manufacturing, 
from  returns  ns  to  143,000  workpeople  out  of 
a  total  number  of  504,000  enumerated  in  the 
factory  returns. 

6886.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
143,000  people  respecting  whom  you  have 
returns  are  a  fair  average  of  the  504,000 
enumerated  in  the  factory  returns  ? — That  is  so, 
there  being  no  selection  in  the  matter.  As  the 
returns  ;ire  taken  quite  impartially,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  represent  the  wliole  mass  from 
which  they  are  taken.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  much  smaller  number  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
we  have  taken  as  many  as  could  be  obtained, 
and  I  think  that  that  is  a  great  advantage  at 
starting.  I  may  say,  that  in  some  of  the  other 
i-eturns  which  I  shall  refer  to  afterwards,  which 
are  not  included  in  this  table  I  am  giving  you 
now,  for  instance,  the  leturns  relating  to  railway 
employment,  we  have  got  statistics  of  the  whole 
number  of  people  employed,  not  merely  a 
selection,  but  the  whole  number,  about  360,000 
people,  in  20  of  the  principal  railways. 

6887.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  separate 
occupations  which  are  enumerated  in  the  table 

*  In  a  letter  (dated  Novemlier  7th,  1893)  to  the  Secretary 
Mr.  Burnett  stated  that  tlili  Fifth  Volume  of  Wages  Statistics 
would  probably  be  issued  e.u-ly  in  1894. — G.D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

which  you  have  put  in  ? — In  this  table,  which  I 
have  given  you,  38  separate  occupations  are 
enumerated,  and  the  effect  is  that  the  average 
normal  wages  shown  in  these  occupations  are, 
for  men,  24s.  7cZ.  per  week,  or  about  64L  per 
annum ;  for  women,  12s.  %d.  per  week,  or  32/1.  I  Os. 
per  annum ;  for  lads  and  boys,  9s.  2d.  per  week, 
or  22)1.  8s.  per  annum ;  and  for  girls  7s.  per 
week,  or  18i.  4s.  per  annum.  The  Grades  dealt 
with  in  this  table  are  being  added  to  from  day 
to  dajr,  but  no  material  diffeience  is  made. 

6888.  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  stated  it 
before,  but  these  are  all  for  a  particular  year,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  all  for  the  particular  year 
1886,  but  in  point  of  fact  no  great  difference 
would  be  made  if  we  had  taken  any  other  year, 
because,  except  in  a  few  trades,  the  averages  do 
not  change  so  very  much  from  year  to  year. 
For  instance,  in  railway  employment,  when  we 
come  to  study  the  figure  in  this  manner,  we  do 
not  find  much  change  in  the  averages  between 
1886  and  1892,  although  in  particular  rates  there 
are  considerable  changes,  and  chiefly  in  the  up- 
ward direction.  Iii  all  cases,  as  is  stated  in 
some  of  the  reports,  you  will  find  comparisons 
made  with  what  has  happened  since  1886,  as 
well  as  the  actual  figures  for  1886  themselves. 

6889.  Have  you  taken  any  measures  to 
confirm  these  results  ? — We  have  made  inquiries 
into  particular  wages,  and  I  may  say  that  we 
have  had  comparisons  made,  wherever  it  was 
possible,  with  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  this  Commission  with  reference  to 
rates  of  wages  in  particular  trades.  The  returns 
we  have  had  in  many  of  the  trades  a.re  so 
numerous  themselves,  and  so  elaborate,  and  so 
well  compiled  by  many  of  the  employers,  that 
they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  true  state- 
ments which  have  been  before  us. 

6890.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  same  results 
in  any  different  manner  ? — I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  rough  notes,  with  reference  to 
what  I  know  of  the  production  in  a  great  many 
of  the  trades,  to  see  whether  the  aggregates  that 
we  would  arrive  at  are  reasonable  or  not ;  but  I 
have  not  the  notes  in  a  shape  that  I  could  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission,  although  we  hope  to  have 
some  references  to  this  point  in  the  report  which 
is  being  prepared. 

6891.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  proportions 
of  those  employed  at  different  rates  of  wages  ? — 
The  proportions  shown  in  that  table  of  those 
employed  at  different  rates  of  wages  come  out 
something  like  the  following,  for  men  only  : — 
Under  10s.  per  week,  0'2  per  cent. ;  from  10.?.  to 
15s.  per  week,  2'.5  per  cent. ;  from  los.  to  20s., 
20-9  per  cent. ;  from  20s.  to  25s.,  3^  4  per  cent. ; 
from  25s.  to  30s.,  23-6  per  cent. ;  from  30s.  to 
35s.,  11  2  per  cent. ;  from  35s.  to  40s.,  4-4  per 
cent. ;  and  above  40s.,  1'8  per  cent.  Thus,  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  numbers  are  between  20s. 
and  30s.  per  week,  or  about  the  average  rate,  and 
of  the  remainder  rather  less  than  25  per  cent,  are 
under  20s.,  and  17  per  cent,  are  above  30s. 

6892.  Are  there  other  important  occupations 
which  are  not  included  in  these  returns  ? — Yes. 
The  table  made  up  in  this  form  does  not  include 
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several  important  occupations  which  we  found 
difficult  to  treat  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
one  of  them  railways,  because  we  really  had  a 
return  for   all   the  people  engaged.     But  then 
there  aie  the  building  traldes  and  some  others, 
where  we  had  not  the  means  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  in   the  same  manner.     Including  these 
occu|;ations  we  find  that  the  average  in  railways 
is  between  59^.  and  60Z.,  when  you  put  them  all 
together  this  is  absolutely  the   average   figure 
that  we  get ;  for  the  building  trades,  making  a 
large  allowance  for  the  irregularity  df  employ- 
ment in  those  trades,  a  fair  estimate  we  think 
would  be  about  70Z.  per  annum ;  for  agricultural 
labour  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  figures 
which  were  given  before  the  Trade  Depression 
Commission  and  which  were  used  at  that  time 
(of   course   you   have    had   later  figures   since 
then),   the   average    would    be   about    39i.   pet 
annum ;  and  the  mean  of  the  three,  giving  to 
each  an  equal  weight,  is  about  56i.     But  the 
building   trades   are   more   important  in  Great 
Britain  than  agricultural  labour,  and  if  you  will 
allow  for  the  different  numbers  and  allow  for 
the  fact  of  the  great  importance  of  railways,  you 
would  still  not  be  far  from  the  average  of  59Z., 
or  QOl.  even  if  you  include  these.     Then  I  may 
say   that   there  are   a   considerable   number  of 
other   employments    which   are    dealt   with   in 
these  tables,  all  of  which  I  have  looked  at  and 
examined,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  what- 
ever you  do  with  them  you  would  not  be  able 
to  depart  widely  from  the  average. 

6893.  The  figures  that  you  have  given  are 
entirely  money  wages.  You  are  not  taking  into 
account  free  houses  ?— They  include  allowances 
for  these  matters.  If  you  examine  the  statistics 
which  we  have  published  in  these  volumes,  which 
I  have  referred  to,  you  will  find  that  although 
the  amounts  are  all  reduced  to  the  money  form, 
free  houses  and  matters  of  that  kind  a,re  allowed 
for  as  well  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  though  I 
should  not  say  they  are  in  all  cases  completely 
allowed  for.     That  would  hardly  be  possible. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6894.  In,  the  mining  districts,  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  allow  free  houses  and  free  coals,  that 
is  converted  into  money  ?— You  will  find  that 
that  is  very  fully  discussed  in  the  Eeport  upon 
Mining  Wage's;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  looked  into  it,  but  you  will  find  that  it  is 
very  fully  discussed  and  treated  there.  In  the 
same  way,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  police  and 
wages  _  of  that  kind,  where  the  same  element 
comes  in,  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  allow  for  everything. 

Mr.  Mvmdella. 

6895.  Is  the  clothing  of  the  police  included  ? 
— Yes.  The  clothing  is  included.  I  may  say 
that  the  question  of  these  allowances,  although 
very  important  in  a  few  trades,  would  not  be 
important  with  reference  to  the  whole  mass  of 
wages  in  the  country,  so  that  if  you  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it  it  would  not  throw  you  out 
in  a  comparison  of  this  kind  very  much.  I  think 
with  regard  to  the  railways,  I  might  state  some 
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of  the  principal  fi'gure's.  In  railways  (this  is  in 
1892)  out  of  314,000  men  the  number  under 
15s.  per  week  is  8,400 ;  then  from  15s.  to  20s. 
the  number  is  124,000;  from  20s.  to  80s.  it  is 
about  139,000 ;  from  30s.  to  35s.  the  number  is 
21,000  ;  and  above  35s.  it  is  about  21,000.  That 
is  the  account  of  314,000  men  in  railway  em- 
ployment from  the  actual  returns  given  to  us  by 
the  railway  companies,  giving  the  most  minute 
information  as  to  what  these  employments  are, 
all  of  which  you  will  find  in  these  tables  when 
they  are  published. 

6896.  They  are  divided  up  into  employments  ? 
— Yes.  The  railways  give  you  rather  a  larger 
average  undiT  20s.  than  there  is  in  the  table 
which  I  have  given  you  of  general  employ- 
ments, but  when  it  is  analysed  we  find  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  numbers 
in  the  railways  between  15s.  and  20s.  are  close 
upon  the  borders  of  the  20s.,  so  that  really 
the  general  averages,  which  I  have  given  you, 
are  not  much  disturbed  if  you  substitute  for 
them  the  general  averages  which  are  given  by 
railways. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6897.  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  building 
trades  which  made  it  impossible  to  treat  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  trades  ? — You  have 
not  got  quite  the  same  masses  of  people  employed 
as  in  the  factories,  and  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  the  employment  you  do  not  get  returns  which 
are  quite  so  easy  to  handle ;  at  the  same  time 
you  have  got  very  good  statistics  in  the  building 
trades  of  what  the  normal  and  standard  wages 
are,  almost  better  than  in  any  other  trade ;  there 
are  comparatively  few  categories  and  you  get 
very  good  standard  I'ates  of  wages. 

6898.  The  average  of  agricultural  labourers' 
wages,  where  has  that  been  got  from  ? — From 
returns  which  were  presented  and  worked  up 
before  the  Depression  of  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

6899.  Depression  of  Agriculture,  I  think,  was 
it  not,  not  Trade  ? — Partly  the  one  and  partly  the 
other. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6900  Regarding  them,  have  you  also  what 
you  call  a  quantitative  "basis "? — I  have  taken  a 
quantitative  basis  in  this  way ;  I  have  taken 
the  average  rates  given  for  each  county  and 
compared  them  with  the  numbers  in  each  county, 
so  that  you  will  have  them  published,  when 
this  is  published,  in  some  kind  of  quantitative 
basis. 

6901.  The  number  in  each  county  being  given 
in  each  census  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

6902.  Does  that  calculation  apply  only  to  the 
money  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — No, 
it  would  include  other  allowances  I  think.  It  is 
an  estimate  of  what  agricultural  wages  really  are; 
the  basis  of  it  is  the  statenient  laid  before  the 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 
Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression  by  Mr'. 
S.  B.  Druce,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  rates  of 
wages  in  all  the  different  counties.  Of  course  I 
only  put  it  forward  as  the  best  thing  that 
I  could  get  for  the  moment. 

Duke  of  Devonshi/re. 

0903.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the 
year  for  which  these  figures  have  been  taken  ? — 
The  general  character  of  the  year  1886,  for 
which  the  figures  were  taken,  was  a  year  of 
depression,  so  that  it  is  quite  certain  you 
are  not  taking  the  figures  of  a  maximum  year, 
but  a  year  which  was  a  great  deal  below  the 
maximum,  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  would  be 
safer  to  take  the  normal  rates  as  a  kind  of 
average  earning  than  it  would  be  to  take  the 
normal  rates  of  a  year  of  prosperity.  That  is 
the  general  view  which  one  has  in  using  these 
figures  for  a  year  of  depression  ;  that  it  is  safer 
on  the  whole,  when  you  are  going  to  make  out  a 
statement  of  average  earnings  as  distinguished 
from  normal  rates,  to  take  a  year  in  which  the 
normal  rate  in  a  good  many  of  the  fluctuating 
employments  are  low,  and  not  a  year  in  which 
they  are  high. 

6904.  And  the  result  is  that  for  men ? — 

The  average,  as  I  say,  is  about  601.  per  annum  ; 
the  average  which  we  may  take  as  the  average 
earnings  as  distinguished  from  the  standard  rate 
of  wages.  I  hope  that  before  very  long,  when 
all  the  figures  are  put  together  in  a  complete 
form,  you  will  have  an  even  more  exact  state- 
ment, but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  figure 
can  vary  very  much  from  what  I  have  given 
you. 

6905.  In  tiie  case  of  women  and  girls,  have 
the  tables  dealt  with  the  whole  of  their  occupa- 
tions ? — In  the  case  of  women  and  girls  the 
tables  which  I  have  given  you  do  not  deal  with 
the  most  important  occupation  of  all  for  women, 
namely,  domestic  service,  which  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  to  engage  about  a  thii-d  to  a 
half  of  all  the  women  and  girls  occupied.  I 
think  also,  from  some  tables  which  are  in  this 
Part  I.,  that  it  appears  most  distinctly  that 
women  and  girls  in  domestic  service  are  better 
remunerated  on  the  average  than  women  and 
girls  in  other  employments.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  go  into  details  upon  this  head,  because  I 
think  before  you  make  your  report  you  will 
liave  the  tables  which  are  now  before  me  in 
your  possession  ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  things,  that  the  remuneration  in 
domestic  service,  is  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  remuneration  of  women  and 
girls  in  other  employments. 

6906.  I  believe  you  have  some  special  returns 
on  that  subject  ? — I  have  some  special  returns  on 
that  head  from  great  households,  and  from  insti- 
tutions like  hospitals  and  infirmaries  and  other 
public  institutions,  which  you  will  see. 

6907.  Can  you  give  any  figures  about  domestic 
employment  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
not  give  those  figures,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
details  to  be  considered,  and  perhaps  there  ought 
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Duke  of  Devonshvre — continued, 
to  be  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  than  I  have  been 
able  to  give.  It  seems  that  whereas  the  average 
remuneration  of  women  in  non-domestic  em- 
ployments comes  out  at  about  321.  per  annum, 
the  average  remuneration  in  domestic  employ- 
ments would  come  out  more  nearly  at  501.  per 
annum ;  and  similarly  for  girls,  the  average  is 
about  23f.  in  non-domestic  employments,  but  in 
domestic  employments  it  would  come  out  more 
nearly  at  281. 

6908.  Is  any  similar  correction  necessary  in 
the  case  of  lads  and  boys  ? — No  similar  correction 
is  needed  for  lads  and  boys,  because  there  are 
comparatively  few  of  them  in  domestic  service, 
and  the  figures  which  you  have  in  this  table 
that  I  have  put  in  show  fairly  well  the  remunera- 
tion of  lads  and  boys. 

6909.  What  do  you  bring  out  to  be  the  average 
annual  earnings  for  men,  women,  lads  and  boys, 
and  girls  ? — The  average  annual  earnings  for 
men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls  respectively 
upon  all  this  basis  would  be — for  men  about  601. 
per  annum,  for  women  about  40^.  per  annum, 
for  lads  and  boys  about  231.  8s.,  and  for  girls 
about  231. 

6910.  You  said  of  some  of  your  previous 
figures  that  they  were  not  guesses,  but  that  they 
were  true  averages ;  do  you  assert  the  same  of 
these  ? — These  are  derived  from  the  previous 
figures  in  the  way  in  whic'i  I  have  stated. 

6911.  They  are  based  on  wliat  ? — On  the 
actual  returns  which  1  have  described. 

6912.  On  actual  figures  of  numbers  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  a  great  variety  of  employments  ? 
— That  is  so. 

6913.  What  is  the  next  step  in  an  aggregate 
statement  of  wages  ? — The  next  step  in  an 
aggregate  statement  of  wages,  which  is  not  based 
upon  an  account  of  every  person  that  is  em- 
ployed, but  only  on  a  selection,  is  to  arrive  at 
the  approximate  numbers  to  whom  the  figures 
of  the  averages  are  to  be  applied.  In  a  state- 
ment on  this  head  compiled  from  the  census  of 
1881,  with  allowance  for  the  change  of  popula- 
tion since  then — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
census  of  1891  is  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to 
give  the  occupations  which  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  referred  to — we  get  approximately  the 
numbers  of  the  manual  labour  classes  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  I  may  read  the  figures 
in  round  numbers — men  7,300,000,  women 
2,900,000  lads  and  boys  1,700,000,  girls 
1,260,000. 

6914.  Under  lads  and  boys  do  you  include 
males  under  15  ? — Yes,  but  males  above  that 
age  as  well — up  to  20.  The  line  of  division 
is  not  very  precise.  The  number  of  girls  is 
1,260,000,  making  a  total  of  about  13,200,000. 
A  statement  of  aggregate  earnings  on  this  basis 
would  show  the  following  results : — men  a  total 
of  about  439  millions,  women  118  millions,  lads 
and  boys  46  millions,  girls  29  millions,  making 
a  total  of  about  633  millions  sterling  as  the 
wages  of  the  manual  labour  classes,  derived  in 
the  way  that  I  have  described.  The  aver.ige 
earnings  of  each  wage  earner,  putting  men, 
women,  and  children  together,  upon  this  showing 
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would  come  to  about  48i.  per  head.  I  think, 
also,  this  result  must  be  approximately  correct, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  relative  totals  of 
men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls  respec- 
tively. That  is  to  say,  although  we  may  not  be 
quite  certain  of  the  absolute  numbers  to  whom 
these  averages  should  be  applied,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls 
to  each  other  is  not  likely  to  vary  greatly  from 
what  has  been  stated. 

6915.  Have  you  tested  this  in  any  other 
manner  ? — To  test  this  I  have  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  another  table,  made  up  in  a  different 
manner,  which  I  have  put  before  you — one  of 
the  tables  in  Part  II. — which  is  also  derived 
from  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  show- 
ing the  average  earnings  in  1886  of  a  great 
mass  of  employments,  much  larger  than  the 
mass  which  is  in  Table  I.,  which  you  have  had. 
There  the  actual  wages  paid  by  employers  for  a 
whole  year  are  divided  by  the  number  actually 
employed  in  a  normal  week  of  1886,  and  the 
average  by  this  method  comes  out  almost  exactly 
at  4i8l.  again.  This  does  not  distinguish  men, 
women,  and  children,  but  takes  the  actual  pay- 
ments by  the  employers  from  the  wages'  sheets, 
and  dividing  the  actual  payments  made  in  a 
given  year  by  the  total  number  in  a  normal 
week  you  get  these  figures.  The  total  to  be 
dealt  with  is  826,000,  and  of  these  the  number 
earning  701.  and  above  is  68,000  ;  between  601. 
and  70^.,  67,000  ;  between  501.  and  60/.,  272,000 ; 
between  40/.  and  50/.,  68,000  ;  between  30/.  and 
40/.,  224,000;  and  under  30/.,  127,000. 

6916.  You  can  also  give  the  per-centages  of 
those  rates,  can  you  not  ? — Yes.  The  per- 
centages of  7o/.  and  upwards  are  about  8-2  per 
cent. ;  between  60/.  and  70/.,  8-1  per  cent. ; 
between  50/.  and  60/.,  33  per  cent. ;  between 
40/.  and  50/.,  8-2  per  cent. ;  between  30/.  and 
40/.,  27-1  per  cent. ;  and  under  30/.,  16-4  per 
cent.  These  particular  per-centages  I  have  not 
had  checked,  but  I  shall  have  them  checked.  I 
think  they  are  about  near  the  mark. 

6917.  You  state  in  your  proof  that  the  totals 
you  have  given  now  would  come  out  a  little 
different  if  the  total  number  of  \vage  earners 
was  under  or  over-stated  ? — Yes. 

6918.  Then  these  figures  may  not  be  precisely 
accurate,  in  your  opinion  ? — In  that  way,  that  if 
the  numbers  are  under^  or  over-stated  the  totals 
would  come  out  a  liltle  different,  but  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  numbers,  I  may  say, 
that  comparing  the  figures  I  have  given  you 
with  former  examinations,  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Leone  Levi  and  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  in  1867  and 
1868,  took  the  numbers  of  the  working  classes  at 
about  11  millions  from  their  examinations  of 
the  census ;  and  that  Mr.  Leone  Levi,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  a  further  examina- 
tion which  he  made,  took  the  numbers  at 
12,200,000,  I  think ;  so  that  the  present  num- 
bers which  I  have  given  you  of  13,200,000  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  former  estimates 
which  have  been  made.  When  you  look  at 
the  census  returns,  and  compare  them  in  some 
cases,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  factory  returns, 
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Duke  of  Devonshire— conimued. 
vou  find  that  the  numbers  are  very  much  in 
accordance,  and  that  there  is  no  great  discre- 
pancy to  be  observed. 

6919.  But  the  rates  themselves  would  not  be 
vitiated  by  any  miscalculation  of  that  kind  ? — 
NOi  the  rates  theni'selves,  as  I  have  given  them, 
being  derived  in  a  different  way,  are  not  affected 
by  any  miscalculation  as  to  the  exact  numbers 
of  the  working  classes  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
applied. 

6920.  Can  these    figures   be   verified    in   any 

other    manner  ? — They    can    be    \'erified    with 

reference  to  the  statistics  of  exports  for  instance  ; 

with  reference  to  statistics  of  production,  which 

you    have   in    the    nuning    trades ;    and    with 

reference  to  information  of  similar  kinds,  which 

you  have  in  other   trades.     You  will  find   that 

the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  aggregate   in 

relation  to  the  total  production  in   those  trades 

would  not  be  far  off  the  mark,  if  you  applied  to 

the  numbers  in  those  trades  the  averages  which 

I  have  given  you.     I  have  made  a  great  many 

notes  upon  this  point  myself,  and  I   think,   if 

you  refer  to  that  report  of  Mr.  Elliott's  on  wages 

and  the  cost  of  production,  you  will  find  a  great 

many  other  notes  of  the  same  kind.     There  are 

many  things  that  are  well  known  in  the  matter  ; 

for  instance,  with  reference   to  railways,  which 

I  have  given   you,  if  }ou    compare   the   total 

amount  paid  in  wages  based  on  these   averages 

with  the  amounts  paid  for  wages   shown  in  the 

returns  of  the  different  railway  companies,  you 

will  find  that  you  have  got  almost  the  exact 

figures  in    both   cases,  that    there  is   no  doubt 

you  have  been  getting  true  figures   from   those 

average  rates. 

6921.  How  do  the  figures  which  you  have 
been  giving  us  in  respect  to  the  a^-erage  earnings 
compare  with  income-tax  income  ? — Of  course 
it:  is  immediately  suggested,  when  you  get 
figures  of  this  kind,  that  you  should  compare 
them  with  the  returns  of  income  to  the  income 
tax,  which  are  really  contentious  figures  and 
which  give  you  another  large  grou})  of  income. 
The  comparison  on  this  head  would  be  that  there 
is  an  income-tax.  income  of  about  640  millions 
sterling  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  gross 
income  assessed  to  the  income-tax  less  exemptions 
under  1501.  per  annum.  In  addition  to  that 
there  is  a  middle-class  income  not  subject  to 
income-tax,  and  not  included  in  tlie  income  of 
the  manual  labour  classes,  which  is  probably 
not  less  than  150  to  200  millions  sterling  per 
annum. 

6922.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? — I  get 
that  partly  from  the  computations  of  Mr.  ])udley 
Baxter  in  1868,  who  went  into  the  subject  \ery 
minutely.  He  ariived  at  a  certain  amount  of 
middle-class  income,  not  included  in  this  income 
of  the  manual  1  ibour  classes,  from  a  comparison 
with  the  income-tax  rt't\n'ns  at  that  time.  Since 
that  time  the  lower  limit  of  the  income-tax  has 
been  raised  from  100?.  to  150/.,  so  that  in  that 
Way  the  proportion  of  middle-class  income  not 
included  in  the  income-tax  has  rather  increased 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  his  time. 
Allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  since 

TI     78449. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
that  date  you  will  find  that  you  very  easily  get 
to  a  figure  of  150  millions.  But  in  addition  to 
th:it,  I  have  looked  at  the  census  and  endeavoured 
to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  number  of  middle- 
c'ass  incomes  which  are  not  manual  labour 
classics,  and  made  a  computation  from  them  as 
well.  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  it  in  detail, 
because  it  would  take  a  very  large  amount  of 
time  ;  but  I  think  if  you  compare  the  two  things 
in  that  way,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  very 
co!isideia'ile  income  to  be  included.  For  in- 
stance, that  57  millions  of  assessments  to  the 
income-tax  which  is  included  in  the  gross  assess- 
ments, but  which  is  always  deducted  because 
that  income  is  under  1501.  per  annum,  only 
includes  assessments  under  Schedules  A.  and  B. 
and  under  part  of  Schedule  D:  There  is  a  large 
part  of  the  other  schedules  where  the  gross 
assessment  never  includes  that  income  which  is 
afterwards  exempted.  That  is  another  iiidica,- 
tion  of  a  \ery  large  amount  of  middle-class 
inci  me  which  is  not  inclmled  in  the  income-tax, 
and  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  income  of 
the  manual  labour  clashes. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

G923.  You  mean  income  from  between  manual 
wages  and  150/.  a  year? — That  is  so;  but  it 
includes  a  good  many  incomes  which  are  lo\ver 
than  the  highest  incomes  of  the  manual  labour 
classes. 

Duke  of  Di't'onshire. 

6924.  With  the  experience  which  you  have 
had  could  these  statistics  have  been,  in  your 
opinion  somewhat  enlarged  ? — When  I  found 
that  we  had  got  so  far  advanced  I  felt  liorry 
that  instead  of  confining  the  inquiry  to  the 
income  of  the  manual  labour  classes  we  had  not 
extended  it  so  as  to  include  the  income  of  the 
lower  middle  classes  themselves,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  I'eturns  to  the  income-tax.  In- 
stead ('f  giving  you  an  approximate  figure  of 
the  kind  which  I  have  been  statins'  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  state  a  more  exact  figure. 

6925.  Have  you  included  principally  clerks 
and  sho]")  assistants  ? — It  would  include  clerks 
and  shop  assistants,  and  it  would  also  include 
many  professional  men.  It  would  include,  for 
instance,  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
whose  incomes  are  under  150/.  a  year.  There 
is  a  v(:-ry  large  class  with  incomes  of  that  Kind 
which  cannot  be  included  among  the  manual 
labour  classes. 

6926.  The  figures  which  you  have  given  us 
show  that  there  is  a  manual  labour  income  of 
about  630  millions  com])ared  with  an  income 
tax  income  of  640  millions  ? — Yes. 

6927.  And  a  total  income  of  1,430  to  1,500 
millions  sterling? — Yes,  depending  upon  what 
the  amount  of  that  middle-class  income,  which 
I  have  stated  is  not  assessed  to  the  income-tax, 
may  be. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6928.  The  income-tax  assessment  will  include 
to  some  extent  manual  labour  earnings,  will  it 
j,ot  ? I  do  not  think  a  very  large  amount. 
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Mr.  Bale — continued. 


6929.  Not  a  large  amount? — These  figures, 
which  I  have  looked  into,  show  such  a  small 
number  of  manual  labour  earnings  coming 
up  to  150L  a  year,  that  I  think  the  amount 
must  be  very  immaterial.  It  would  have  been 
different,  I  think,  if  the  limit  of  the  income 
tax  had  remained  at  lOOi. ;  there  might  theii 
have  been  an  appreciable  amount  of  manual 
labour  earnings  which  at  least  ought  to  have 
come  into  the  income-tax  assessments ;  but 
that  hardly  applies  now,  I  think. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6930.  Have  these  tables  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  unemployed'? — I  think  such 
a  table  as  I  have  given  you,  using  it  along  with 
other  information,  has  some  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  eflfect  of  want  of  employment 
upon  the  average  wage  earnings  at  least.  In  these 
final  averages  that  I  have  given  you  the  effect 
of  any  such  want  of  employment  is  very  much 
allowed  for,  but,  in  addition,  it  is  also  quite  ' 
evident  that  when  you  deal  witli  such  employ- 
ments as  police  and  other  eMployds  under  local 
authorities,  when  you  deal  with  the  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  in  the  anny,  and  with  tlie 
employment  of  men  in  the  navy,  and  I  think,  to 
some  extent,  when  you  deal  witli  such  an  em- 
ployment as  railways,  you  have  comparatively 
steady  employments,  and  when  you  get  the 
normal  rates  you  practically  get  the  earnings  as 
well.  Although  there  are  a  good  many  employ- 
ments, chiefly  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  the 
iron  and  coal  trades  generally,  in  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation,  yet  we  have  to 
remember,  in  taking  a  broad  survey  of  wages  in 
the  country,  that  there  is  also  a  vast  mass  of 
employment,  perhaps  a  much  larger  mass,  where 
the  earnings  are  steady,  and  where  you  have 
not  the  same  fluctuation ;  and  when  you  see 
fluctuation  in  that  part  of  the  employment  you 
must  not  assume  that  that  fluctuation  is  general. 
That  is  the  impression  given  me  by  examining 
the  tables  in  a  broad  way. 

6931.  These  tables  which  you  put  in,  as  I 
understand,  cannot  give  you  iiny  measure  of  the 
fluctuation  in  any  trade,  they  are  for  one  year 
only  ? — The  tables  themselves  cannot,  but  then 
the  tables  are  taken  at  a  period  of  depression, 
and  not  at  a  period  of  prosperitj'- ;  they  give 
you  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum  figure. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

6932.  Are  persoiis  taken  who  are  out  of  work 
as  well  as  those  who  are  in  ? — That  is  so  ;  that 
is  allowed  for  in  dealing  with  the  question  in  a 
manner  like  this.  When  you  allow  for  the 
average  want  of  employment  in  a  fluctuating 
trade  like  the  building  trade,  and  give  the  aver- 
age earnings  subject  to  that  deduction,  you  do 
allow  for  the  want  of  employment. 

6933.  In  the  shipbuilding,  for  instance,  would 
you  allow  there  for  a  given  proportion  of  un- 
employed?— At  different  times,  yes,  but  of  course 
the  figures  that  we  take  in  the  shipbuilding  are 
considerably  under   the  average  wages  in  the 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

shipbuilding  trade,  because  they  are  taken  at  a 
period  of  depression  as  well. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6934.  Besides  the  allowance  for  want  of  em- 
ployment there  is  also  allowance  to  be  made  for 
short  time,  is  there  not  ? — Short  time  is  also 
allowed  for  in  effect  in  these  tables,  when  you 
come  to  deduce  the  average  earnings. 

6935.  I  understand  that  in  the  preparation  of 
these  returns  allowance  has  been  made,  both  for 
want  of  employment  and  for  short  time  ? — That 
is  so  in  the  final  averages. 

6936.  Have  you  any  further  observation  to 
make  on  the  variation  in  employment  betweea 
good  and  bad  times  ? — I  think  the  observa- 
tion to  make  would  be  that  when  you  take  such 
fluctuating  trades  for  the  most  part  as  are 
represented  in  the  returns  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  gives  month  by  month,  you  find  that  the 
fluctuation  is  from  about  2  per  cent.,  which  in 
good  times  is  the  average  want  of  employment, 
up  to  about  8  or  9  per  cent.,  but  if  you  take 
into  consideration  that  that  average  applies  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  trades  of  the  country,  but 
to  a  specially  fluctuating  part  of  the  trades,  to 
perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth  part,  then  it  reduces 
your  impression  of  the  average  fluctuation  in 
the  trades  of  the  country  generally,  which  I  do 
not  think  exceeds  a  fluctuation  of  between  1 
per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  at  the  very  outside 
between  good  and  bad  times,  applied  to  the 
whole  labour  of  the  country.  Of  course  it  is 
much  greater  in  some  special  trades  than  it  is 
in  the  whole  labour  of  the  country. 

6937.  These  returns,  of  course,  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  residuum  who  are  permanently  un- 
employed ? — That  would  be  so  ;  the  people  who 
do  not  come  into  regular  employment,  the  casual 
people,  would  hardly  come  into  returns  of  this 
kind. 

Professor  Marshall. 

6938.  Are  the  residuum  counted  in  the  13 
millions  you  gave  us  ? — I  think  not. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6939.  You  stated  that  the  variation  in  average 
money  earnings  from  year  to  year  in  the  whole 
bulk  of  employments  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  very  small,  did  you  not  ! — That  is  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  as  I  have  been  stating. 
You  have  a  fluctuation  in  good  and  bad  years 
in  the  mining  trade  from  about  26  to  40  millions 
sterling  in  the  aggregate,  as  between  1885  and 
1891,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  which  is  a  very 
large  fluctuation  indeed,  and  you  have  similar 
fluctuations  in  engineering  and  shipbuilding  •. 
but  then  if  you  look  at  the  ^reat  mass  of 
other  employments,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  fluctuation  from  the 
nature  of  the  employments,  that  thev  are 
not  likely  to  fiuctuate  and  that  they  cannot 
have  done  so,  and  if  you  spread  the  great  fluctua- 
tions over  the  whole  mass  you  do  not  get  a  very 
large  per-centage. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

6940.  In  mining,  for  instance,  has  there  been 
any  great  recent  change  ? —There  was  a  great 
change  from  1886  ami  several  years  afterwards 
in  the  upward  direction.  What  the  exact 
recent  changes  have  been  I  could  not  tell  you, 
but  the  tendency  no  doubt  would  be  at  a  time 
like  this  in  the  other  direction  to  some  extent. 

6941.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  the 
classes  of  occupations  in  which  employment  is 
the  least  fluctuating  ? — I  think  exceiiting  those 
trades  which  have  been  mentioned — engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding  and  mining— that  in 
several  of  the  highly  paid  employments,  such  as 
locomotive-engine  driving  and  things  of  that 
kind,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  amount 
of  fluctuation.  In  the  building  trades,  although 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  fluctuation  from 
season  to  season,  I  do  not  think  that  from  year 
to  year  there  has  been  anything  like  the  same 
fluctuation  as  there  is  in  some  of  the  other 
trades;  and  the  building  trades  are  amongst  the 
best  paid  trades  of  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
returns  we  have  had,  that  in  those  trades  where 
you  have  a  mass  of  unskilled  labour  as  well  as  a 
mass  of  skilled  labour,  and  where  there  is  great 
fluctuation,  the  labour  appears  to  some  extent  to 
float  from  employment  to  employment,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  in  the  returns  to  get  an  exact 
account  of  what  the  fluctuation  in  unskilled 
labour  as  distinguished  from  skilled  labour  may 
be. 

6942.  Your  tables  show,  I  think,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  working  class  of  the 
country  are  earning  very  low  wages  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  that  really  is  the  important  impression 
which  one  gets,  that  althou-h  you  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  working  classes,  that  is,  of  the 
men,  earning  between  501  and  QOl.  per  annum 
and. upwards,  yet  you  have  25  per  cent.,  or 
something  like  that,  below  the  line  of  20s.  per 
week,  and  that  is  really  below  the  line_  that 
one  would  consider  expedient  for  a  minimum 
subsistence  ;  it  really  is  a  comparatively  low 
line,  and  not  a  desirable  thing  that  we  should 
have  so  large  a  mass  of  people  earning  such  low 
wages. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

6948.  Does'  that  25  per  cent,  apply  to  adult 
males  ?— That  refers  to  adult  males  ;  that  is  the 
impression,  that  it  is  a  very  large  number  in- 
deed. There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  dis- 
tributing that  class  itself,  the  25  per  cent.,  we 
should  probably  find  that  about  half  were  below 
15.S.  per  week," and  half  between  15s.  and  20s., 
and,  of  course,  the  position  between  15s.  and  20s. 
is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  position  below  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6944.  Agricultural  labour  would  enter  largely 
into  those  figures  ?— Agricultural  labour  would 
come  largely  into  that  question. 

6945.  Have  you  any  qualifications  which  you 
desire  to  make  with  reference  to  the  figures 
which    you    have    given    us  ? — I   think,    with 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

reference  to  some  discussions*  in  which  I  have 
noticed  similar  figures  to  these  I  have  given  you 
made  use  of,  it  would  be  important  to  point  out 
tliat  the  distinction  between  working-class 
income,  and  other  income  of  the  country,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  distinction  between  the 
income  of  labour  in  the  proper  economic  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  income  of  capital.  A  large 
part  of  the  other  income,  both  that  income 
which  is  included  in  the  income-tax  returns  and 
that  middle-class  income  which  I  have  referred 
to,  is  income  derived  from  labour,  though  it  is 
not  the  labour  of  the  manual  labour  classes.  I 
think  that  distinction  ought  verj-  strongly  to  be 
drawn. 

6946.  The  figures  are  not  figures  of  the  income 
of  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  income 
derived  from  capital  on  the  other  ? — That  is  not 
the  distinction  ;  the  distinction  is  income  of  what 
we  call  manual  labour  classes  and  all  other  in- 
come, and  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
distinction  between  the  income  from  labour  and 
the  income  from  capital ;  that  is  not  so  at  all. 

6947.  Is  there  any  other  distinction  which  you 
wish  to  make? — Another  distinction,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  considered,  is,  that  these 
figures  of  income  are  not  the  same  thing  as 
figures  of  production,  especially  of  what  is  pro- 
duced for  being  consumed.  The  figures  of  the 
aggregate  income  of  individuals,  as  each  man 
reckons  his  income,  do  not  include  such  services 
as  those  of  women  and  young  persons  rendered 
at  home,  and  which  are  not  the  subject  of 
exchange,  though  similar  services  rendered  by 
servants,  lodging-house  keepers,  and  hotel  keepers 
become  the  subject  of  exchange,  and  give  those 
who  render  them  incomes.  I  think  there  is 
another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  reference 
to  it,  namely,  that  these  aggregate  figures  of 
income  would  include  the  income  of  certain  kinds 
of  labour  and  capital,  which  is  credited  to  them 
in  respect  of  work  that  is  merely  done  in  keep- 
ing xvp  the  industrial  machine,  such  as  deprecia- 
tion. You  might  have  workmen  and  capitalists 
employed,  say,  in  repairing  and  replacing  ships 
or  buildings,  that  is  to  say,  keeping  the  in- 
dustrial machine  going ;  and  all  that  income 
would  appear  in  these  figures  that  I  am  giving 
you  now.  But  what  these  people  do  is  not  the 
production  of  anything  which  can  be  consumed 
at  the  time.  As  between  them  and  other  classes 
it  is  rightly  credited  to  them  as  income,  but  it  is 
not  the  production  of  anything  that  can  be  con- 
sumed at  the  time.  The  figures  are  sometiuies 
used  as  if  these  were  figures  of  production,  and 
as  if  all  that  was  produced  was  capable  of  being 
consumed ;  but  that  would  be  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  the  figures  which  I  have  given  you. 

6948.  You  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
figures  which  you  have  given  us  are  not  in  any 
way  figures  of  production  ? — That  is  so. 

6949.  I  think  you  have  already  stated  that 
the  figures  of  income  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  consumption  ? — I  have  stated  so,  but  I  think 


*  In  his  Summary  of  Evidence  at  the  part  rivaling  to  this 
noint  the  WitDess  has  used  the  term  "  socialist  discussions." 
^  -G.  D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

the  point  that  I  should  like  to  go  upon  now  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  income  is  saved  and  not 
ipent  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  besides  that  portion 
which  is  credited  to  people  for  keeping  the 
inachine  going,  and  for  i-epaiis,  you  have  a  large 
amount  of  new  investments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
income  is  not  spent  or  consunied  in  any  way. 

6950.  Can  you  give  any  instance  ?  —  For 
instance,  the  income  of  railway  shareholders  and 
debenture  owners  is  about  36  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  but  annually  from  15  to  20  millions 
has  been  re-invested  in  railways  in  recent  years. 
I  have  estimated  the  total  annual  savino-s  of  the 

o 

country   at  different  times  at  from  200  to  240 
millions  steiling. 

6951.  Those  are  from  other  figures  ? — From 
othei'  figures  including  these.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  very  large  figure.  This  means 
that  while  the  income  of  the  country  is 
about  1,400  to  1,500  millions  sterling,  stated 
in  the  way  I  have  stated  it,  the  consump- 
tion out  of  that  income  must  be  a  great  deal 
less  than  that.  It  would  follow  also  that  if  the 
.saving  is  ma,de  not  jjro  raid  out  of  the  whole 
income  of  tlie  country  but  is  made  exclusively 
out  of  certain  portions  of  the  income,  then  the 
proportion  available  for  consumption  by  the 
receivers  of  those  portions  of  income  who  do 
not  save  must  be  more  than  the  proportion 
employed  by  the  receivers  of  the  income  who 
do  save ;  that  the  comparison  of  the  income 
of  the  country  in  the  way  that  I  have  given  you 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  comparison  of 
the  expenditure ;  and  that  the  two  things  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  exactly  on  the 
same  footing. 

6952.  Do  you  carry  that  any  further  ? — 
Another  point,  I  think,  with  reference  to  these 
figures  of  income  would  be,  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  income  is  derived  from  foreign  in- 
vestments and  is  not  really  the  income  of  any 
labou]-  and  capital  in  the  country  itself.  Putting 
these  two  things  together — the  income  which  is 
saved  and  not  spent  and  the  income  which  is 
really  not  derived  from  labour  and  capital  in  the 
country  itself — I  think  it  would  be  found,  with 
regard  to  any  idea  of  a  large  sum  to  be  divided 
by  the  community  absorbing  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country  and  dividing  the  proceeds 
equally  amongst  the  whole  masses  of  the  com- 
munity, that  any  sum  of  that  kind,  if  you  make 
these  deductions  that  I  speak  of,  would  be  very 
small  indeed.  1  do  not  think  that  the  notions 
of  that  kind  which  are  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  income  merely  are  well  founded. 

Mr.  Tuiii  Mann. 

6953.  Can  you  give  approximately  the  pro- 
portion of  the  income  so  derived  from  foreign 
investments  ?— I  think  it  must  be  estimated  at 
from  80  to  100  millions  sterling;  we  can  see  a 
great  part  of  it  quite  clearly  in  the  income  tax 
returns  and  in  othei-  ways ;  we  can  see  about 
70  to  80  millions  sterling,  but  not  the  whole  of 
it,  1  think. 


Mr.  MundcUa. 

6954.  Investments  in  foreign  i-ailways,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Foreign  railways  are  included. 

6955.  And  foreign  debts  ? — And  foreign  d«bts, 
but  there  are  certain  elements  of  profit  whicli  do 
not  quite  come  in  the  same  way — which  do  not 
come  so  readily  into  that  particular  form  tha,i; 
we  can  identify  them  in  the  income  tax  returns ; 
they  come  in  in  some  other  manner,  But,  of 
course,  any  figure  of  that  kind  cannot  be  very 
exact,  because  no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  the 
amount  of  foreign  investment  is ;  that  is  quite 
impossible. 

Duke  of  Devonslivre, 

6956.  Have    you   been    able    to    make    any 

comparison    with,  the   wages  of  past  times  ? 

Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  comparison 
with  past  times,  because  you  have  not  the  same 
complete  tables  of  classified  wages  for  any  past 
time  as  I  hope  we  have  been  able  to  get  now ; 
but  there  are  certain  things  which  are  evident  on 
the  surface  of  the  facts  when  you  come  to  look 
at  past  times.    If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  period 
50  years  ago,  we  find  that  half  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the   United   Kingdom,  or  thereabouts, 
were   then    agricultural    labourers    or    peasant 
farmers,  including  the  miserable    population  of 
Ireland  at    that  time;  now   less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  working  classes  are  agricultural  laboureis 
or  peasant  farmers,  and  if  we  take  Cueat  Britain 
alone,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  much  more 
than  one-eighth  part  of  the  total  working-cla^s 
comnninity  agricultural    labourers   and   peasant 
farmers,  and  I   think  we  may  say,  also,  that  the 
labour  of  the  remainder  of  the  community  )iot 
agricultural  is  a  good  deal  better  paid  on  the 
average  than  similar  labour  50  years  ago. 

6957.  A  much  smaller  proportion  now  is 
employed  at  the  lowest  and  worst  paid  employ- 
ment ?— It  is  evident,  I  think,  on  the  surface  of 
the  facts  that  that  large  mass  of  labour  50  years 
ago  which  was  very  poorly  paid  has  been 
diminishnig  m  proportion  to  the  others. 

_  6958.  And  at  the  same  time ? At  the  same 

time  you  have  had  rather  an  increase  in  other 
employments  of  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  two 
thmgs  together  give  you  an  immense  improve- 
ment when  you  compare  the  present  time  with 
a  period,  say  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dale. 

6959.  Confining  it  for  the  moment  merely  to 
money  wages  ? — Yes. 

G960.  Irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  money  ■ 
its  purchasing  power  ?— Irrespective  of  the  value 
of  money;  of  course  I  think  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  quite  as  great  now  as  it 
was  50  years  ago,  if  not  more. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6961.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  what 
the  increase  ha,s  been  ?— I  have  made  calcula- 
tions at  former  times  Arhich  are  more  or  less 
accessible,  and  I  think  I  may  repeat  just  shortly 
what  it  would  come  out  to  be.  The  as-ereo-afV 
income  of  24,000,000  of  people    50   ylS  ^g^ 
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Duke  of  Bevonnldre — continued, 
would   not   have   been  more  than  500   to   550 
millions   sterling,  of  which   about   250  to   260 
millions,   or   perhaps   a   little    more,   would   be 
income-tax  income.     Now,  as  we  have  Sc-en,  it  is 
over  1,400  millions  sterling  for  the  38,000,000 
of  people,  or  37i.   per  head,  against  something 
like  20?..  per  head  50  year.s  ago  ;  that  is  the  total 
income   of  all  classes  of    the   community.     The 
working  class  share  alone  has   increased   from 
about  200  milUons  sterling,  which  I  think  would 
be  an  outside  figure  fur  the  workin,'  class  share 
50  years  ago,  to  630  milUons  sterling,  or  from 
about  40?.  per  adult  male  (that  is  dividing  it  by 
the  adult  males)  to  over  80?.     That  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  account  of  what  the  average  advance  in 
all  the  difl'erent  ways  I  have  de-ci-ilied  lias  l)een 
between  50  years  aj,o  and  the  present  t  me. 

6962.  At  the  same  time  the  y)roportion  of  the 
middle  class  has  increased,  has  it  not  ? — I  believe 
the  proportion  of  the  middle  class  has  increased, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  make  exact 
comparisous  without  going  into  it  minutely. 

6963.  These  calculations  you  told  Mr.  Dale 
are  calculations  of  money  wages  without  taking 
into  account  the  changes  of  prices  ? — Without 
taking  into  account  changes  of  prices.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  period  since  about  50  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  rise  of  piices  up  to  1872, 
but  that  rise  has  been  replaced  by  a  fall  in 
prices,  and  prices  oit  the  average  arc  no  higher 
now  than  they  were  50  years  ago.  I  think  it 
would  be  found  that  they  are,  imleed,  rather 
less  than  they  were. 

6964.  During  what  time  has  this  improvement 
in  money  wages  taken  place? — I  think  from 
an  examination  of  that  50  years'  return  of 
wages  which  has  been  one  of  the  pubhcations  of 
the  department,  and  from  a  comparison  of  many 
of  the  wages  that  are  in  the  Blue  Books,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  into  the  same 
form,  that  most  of  the  rise  of  rates  of  wages 
took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  50  years. 
Most  of  the  rise  of  wages  took  place  between 
1850  and  1872,  and  was  no  doubt  connected 
with  the  depreciation  of  gold,  as  the  econo- 
mists phrase  it,  which  marked  that  time.  But 
when  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  we  have 
the  estimates  of  Leone  Levi,  who  took  some 
trouble  about  the  matter.  His  estimate  was  for 
1867,  when  I  do  not  tliink  the  full  rise  of  wages 
in  all  employments  had  been  felt,  but  when  some 
part  of  the  rise  1  ad  taken  place.  He  estimated 
the  average  wages  of  the  working  classes  at 
that  time  to  come  out  at  about  38?.  per  head,_ot 
men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls,  which 
compares  with  the  present  figure  of  48?.  Then 
Mr,  Levi's  average  figure  at  that  time  for  men 
was  1"9».  per  week,  or  about  50?,  per  annum ; 
for  women  lis.  per  week,  or  28?.  12.s.  per  annum  ; 
lads  and  boys  7s.  U.,  or  18?.  I7s.  per  annum ; 
aiid  girls  20?.  7.?.  id.  per  annum.  ^  The  total 
aggregate  figure  which  Mr.  Levi  arrived  at  for 
that; 'time  was  very  nearly  420  millions  sterling. 
I"  tliink,  subject  to  some  corrections,  the  estimate 
was  very  fairly  made  with  the  figures  available 
at  that   time,  and   that   shows    a   considerable 


Duke  of  Devunsh'ire — continued. 

improvement  since  l<S(j7.     Then,  again,  in  1884 
Mr.  Levi  made  a  new  estimate. 

6965.  Since  1867  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  other  low  paid  em- 
ploj'inents  has  lieen  proportionately  diminishing  ? 
— 1  think  so.  There  are  two  things  which  have 
made  the  present  improvement  in  wages,  the 
one  is  the  increase  of  rates  which  took  place 
chiefly  before  1S72,  and  the  other  is  the  gradual 
substitution  of  comparatively  well  paid  for  the 
inferior  employments  which  existed  at  a  ibrmer 
1  ericd,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  change  which  is 
con.-tantly  going  on. 

6966.  You   were   going  on  to  speak  of   Mr. 
Levi's  estimate  in  1884  ? — Yes,  he  made  a  new 
estimate  then,  in  which  he  arrived  at  an  average 
figure  of  42?.  14s.  per  head — higher  than  he  had 
estimated  in  1867 — and  this  is  nearer  the  present 
figure  which  I  have  given  you.     His  figures  then 
were,  for   men   (males  above  20)   55?.  I7s.  per 
head,  lads  and  boj^s  17?.  12.s.,  women  (females 
above   20)   36?.  14.s.,  girls   23?.  2s.      These  are 
nearer  the  figures  which  I  have  given  you.     My 
figures  are  still  above  the  latest  estimate  which 
has  Ijeen  made,  but  so  far  as   I   can  judge  the 
improvement  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  is  not 
so    conspicuously  an    improvement  in    rates   of 
wages  as  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  well 
paid  employments  for  the  poorer  paid  employ- 
ments, and  this,  when  you  take  an  average  of  a 
large  mass,  .shows  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
mass. 

Mr.  Mandella. 

6967.  I  shimld  like  to  a^k  you  a  question  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Leone  Levi's  statements;  they 
were  given,  I  believe,  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bass,  the  member  for  Deiby,  were  they  not  ? 
— 1  believe  so. 

6968.  And  that  work  of  Mr.  Leone  Levi's  you 
think  on  the  whole  was  very  well  done?— The 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  classification  in  par- 
ticular employments.  He  must  have  looked  at 
the  matter  very  carefully,  and  he  took  a  sort  of 
mean  of  the  average  rates  of  wages  that  were 
quoted  in  different  employments,  and  by  em- 
ploying that  m.ethcd  upon  a  large  scale  there  is 
no  doubt  t'  at  he  finally  got  at  an  average 
which  was  something  like  the  thing,  saving 
considerable  defects,  perhap-,  in  detail,  but  he 
did  not  tell  you  how  many  were  in  each  grade, 
as  it  were,  heionly  gave  you  the  average.  I 
think,  so  far  as  it  went,  the  work  was  fairly 
well  done  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  Avhich  we 
have  with  which  I  can  now  make  a  comparison 
now  that  we  have  got  the  statistics,  I  think,  in 
a  little  better  form.  Mr.  Levi's  aggregate  for 
1884  was  about  520  niilHons  sterling  to  compare 
with  the  figure  which  I  have  given  you  of  633 
millions  sterling. 

6969.  But  your  figures  are  based  upon  a 
higher  estimate  of  population? — Based  partly 
upon  a  higher  estimate  of  population,  and  partly 
upon  that  change  from  low  paid  to  high  paid 
employments  which  has  been  going  on,  and,  I 
think,  to  some  extent  my  rates  are  now  and  again 
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Mr.  Mundella — continued, 
higher  than  Mr.  Leone  Levi's  when  I  come  to 
compare  them  in  detail. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6970.  You  do  not  assert  that  there  has  been 
a  rise  in  rates  of  wages  for  specific  employments  ? 
—Not  a  great  rise  since  1872.  I  have  looked 
not  only  at  the  figures  which  we  have  had 
ourselves,  but  I  have  looked  at  all  the  figures 
which  were  produced  before  the  Trade  De- 
pression Commission.  There  were  a  great  many 
figures  of  wages  at  that  time,  and  I  summarised 
them  to  some  extent  in  a  paper  which  I  wrote 
on  recent  changes  in  prices  and  incomes.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  there  certainly  has  been 
no  fall  in  rates  since  1872.  You  have  had  no 
considerable  and  marked  rise  of  rates  of  wages 
generally  since  that  date  although,  I  think, 
there  has  been  some  steady  rise,  not  a  great  rise. 
Then  you  have  had  this  gradual  substitution  of 
the  better  paid  employments  for  the  less  paid, 
and  that  makes  a  great  improvement  in  the 
aggregate  when  you  come  to  take  things  in  the 
mass. 

6971.  I  think  you  stated  just  now  that  during 
this  period  there  had  been  no  rise  in  prices,  but 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall 
in  prices  ?— Since  1872  there  has  been  a  great 
fall,  but  I  think  the  questions  Avere  put  to  me 
with  reference  to  a  period  of  50  years  ago,  and 
you  cannot  say  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
prices,  1  think,  when  you  compare  the  present 
time  with  50  years  ago,  because  there  was  a 
great  rise  before  1872,  but  since  1872  there  has 
been  a  great  fall. 

6972.  During  the  period  since  1872,  when 
you  consider  that  wages  for  specific  employments 
certainly  have  not  been  diminishing,  perhaps 
rather  increasing,  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in 
prices  ? — A  great  fall  in  prices,  perhaps  25  to  30 
per  cent,  or  more  in  articles  of  common  necessity. 

Mr.  Tail 

6973.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  house 
rent  ? — That  does  not  include  house  rent. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6974.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  any  com- 
parison with  wages  in  foreign  countries  ? — I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  some  comparison  with 
foreign  countries,  but  I  think  I  should  like  to 
state  at  the  outset,  that  you  have  not  got  for  any 
foreign  country  that  I  know  of  (at  any  rate  no  im- 
portant foreign  country)  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  wages  in  a  classified  form.  You  have 
many  partial  statements  of  wages,  you  have 
many  statements  of  rates  of  wages,  but  you  have 
not  these  statements  in  their  classified  form  ap- 
plicable to  the  bulk  of  labour  in  a  country  such 
as  I  have  now  been  giving  you,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  which  makes  comparison  with  foreign 
countries  difi&cult. 

6975.  Do  they  not  exist  in  the  United  States  ? 

In   the  United    States    these  things   in  that 

complete  form  that  I  speak  of  can  hardly,  I 
think,  be  said  to  exist.  There  is  a  comparison  of 
■wages  which  is  tolei ably  well  known  which  was 
nfde  >y  Mr.  Cairoll  D.  Wii{.ht,  new  the  Ccm- 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

missioner  for  Labour  in  Washington,  when  he 
was  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
He  made  a  comparison  in  1884,  I  thiuk,  of 
wages  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Massachusetts.* 
Of  course  the  comparison  was  much  quoted.  I 
think  he  maintained  that  his  figures  showed  that 
wages  on  the  average  were  higher  in  Massa- 
chusetts than  in  Great  Britain  by  something 
like  60  or  70  per  cent.  That  was  the  deduction 
which  he  got  from  his  figures.  I  think  the 
statement  for  the  limited  purpose,  the  limited 
area  of  the  comparison  which  he  made,  was 
logically  defective  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
he  took  24  different  employments,  and  he  took 
the  average  wages  in  each  employment  and 
added  these  averages  together  and  divided  them 
by  24,  without  taking  into  account  which  of  the 
employments  were  numerously  occupied  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Massachusetts  respectively  ;  and 
so  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  wages  in 
Massachusetts  were  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  higher 
than  wages  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  point  I 
should  like  to  put  now  is  a  much  more  serious 
and  important  one,  when  you  compare  wages  in 
a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom  with  wages 
in  a  country  like  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  very  nearly  half  the  people  are 
agricultural  labourers  or  peasant  farmers,  and 
iu  that  statement  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's 
that  I  referred  to,  and  in  most  of  the  statements 
of  wages  in  the  United  States  that  I  have  seen, 
there  is  no  inclusion  of  this  immense  mass,  which 
is  nearly  half  of  tlie  people.  When  you  are 
told,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  made 
a  comparison  of  wages  in  the  United  States  (he 
does  not  say  so  himself — he  says  wages  in 
Massachusetts)  with  wages  in  the  United  King- 
dom, you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  as  to  half  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States — the  bulk  of  the  largest  industry  of  all 
— he  tells  you  nothing  in  that  comparison ;  and 
as  the  remuneration  in  that  industry  must  be  a 
good  deal  less  than  in  the  more  select  industries 
with  which  he  deals,  properly  speaking  you  have 
no  figures  with  which,  now  that  I  have  got  these 
figures  which  I  have  put  before  you,  I  can 
make  a  comparison  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  find  some  reference  to  the 
matter  in  Sir  Isaac  Lothian  Bell's  book,  which 
has  just  been  issued  apropos  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States.!  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
United  States  is  not  (estimated  by  the  United 
States  authorities  themselves  from  the  data 
which  they  give  you,  and  making  calculations 
where  those  data  are  defective)  much  more  than 
about  500  millions  sterling.  About  500  to  600 
millions  sterling  is  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  that  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  nearly  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  there  must  be  nearly  10  to 
11  millions  of  people  occupied  in  agriculture 
in  that  way.     That  does  not  give  you   a  very 
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large  figure  for  the  wages  and  earnings  of  the 
people  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  if  you  deduct  mortgage  interest  and 
taxes,  and  other  items  of  that  kind  from  this 
gross  production.  My  impression  is  that  the 
figure  per  head  of  the  males  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  agriculture  would  be  from  50?.  to  55L 
all  told,  not  deducting  the  mortgage  interest. 

6976.  Deducting  that  it  would  be  less  ? — Of 
course  I  cannot  put  a  figure  upon  the  mortgage 
interest,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  less. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  American 
financial  publications  about  this  element  of 
mortgage  interest,  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
serious.  If  you  were  to  put  in  a  figure,  if  you 
were  to  water  these  estimates  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  which  I  have  seen,  by  including 
these  agricultural  wages  and  the  earnings  of 
the  peasant  farmer  class,  it  would  give  a  very 
different  appearance  to  the  average  wage  in  the 
United  Slates  from  what  you  get  otherwise  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes 
per  man  in  the  United  States  exceed  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  anything  like  60  or  70 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

6977.  Would  that  55/.  per  annum  be  per 
worker  or  per  adult  ? — I  think  it  is  per  worker. 
The  way  the  census  figures  of  the  United  States 
seem  to  be  stated  include  only  workers  really, 
and  not  the  whole  mass  of  people  dependent 
upon  agriculture. 

6978.  It  would  include  the  young  persons, 
would  it  ? — It  would  include  a  young  person 
actually  at  work. 

Duke  of  Devonshire 

6979.  Then  your  conclusion  is  that  the 
average  earnings  man  for  man  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom^  may  not  be 
much  lower  perhaps  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  would  be  differently  distributed  ? — I  think 
the  earnings  are  differently  distributed.  In  the 
manufacturing  and  other  employments,  the  im- 
pression I  have  got  is  that  probably  wages  in  the 
United  States  run  about  25  to  30  per  cent.  more. 
It  is  not  uniform  in  all  the  employments  in 
the  States,  but  that  is  allowing  for  the  different 
numbeis  of  "people  in  different  employments. 
For  instance,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the 
proportionate  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
United  States  in  the  building  trades  is  much 
smaller  than  the  proportionate  number  engaged 
in  the  United  Kingdom— that  would  appear 
from  the  census  of  1880.  But  then  that  is  also 
one  of  the  highly  paid  employments  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  standard  rate  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Then  again  you  have  to  remember, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  averages,  that  this 
is  the  wages  of  a  smaller  proportionate  class  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

6980.  Can  you  make  any  comparison  between 
the  rates  of  wages  in  Great  Britain  and  those  m 
France,  or  in  any  other  continental  country  ?— I 
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find  it  a  little  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  for 
any  other  country  for  the  same  reason.  At  any 
rate  I  could  not  do  it  without  expending  a  great 
deal  of  time.  In  France,  although  you  have 
statements  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
of  wages  in  many  branches  of  labour,  you  have 
not  got  any  attempt  to  classify  the  population  in 
the  way  that  I  have  done,  and  that  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  indeed  for  a  comparison  to  be 
made.  But  looking  at  the  rates  of  wages  quoted 
in  France,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
departments,  and  in  the  great  industries,  I  think 
you  may  say  that  the  rates  run  a  good  deal  less 
than  similar  rates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  when  you  remember  that  these  are  the 
wages  and  earnings  of  a  smaller  proportionate 
class  in  France  than  they  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  France  is  also  a  country  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  peasant  farmers,  you 
will  find  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  work- 
ing class  community  in  France  must  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  earnings  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  should  not  like  to  make 
any  statement  of  figures  regarding  it,  not  having 
made  an  exact  comparison.  For  Prussia  there  is 
a  certain  estimate  made  in  connexion  with  the 
Classensteuer,  the  tax  upon  classes,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  put  in  a  table  compiled  by  Mr.  Soetbeer, 
giving  a  statement  of  the  result  of  the  last 
Classensteuer.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
small  incomes,  but  to  the  incomes  of  all  classes 
in  Germany.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  income^ 
under  525  marks,  that  is  under  26i.  per  annum, 
are  4,094,000  out  of  a  total  number  of  about 
10,200,000,  or  some  figure  like  that ;  then  the  in- 
comes between  26?.  and  lOOZ.  per  annum,  which 
would  with  the  class  below  include  pretty  nearly 
all  the  working  classes,  I  should  think,  are 
5,517,000,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  total 
numbers ;  then  the  incomes  above  that,  from 
2,000  to  6,000  marks,  or  from  100?.  to  300?. 
per  annum,  are  490,000 ;  then  the  incomes 
from  300?.  to  1,000?.  per  annum  are  about 
91,500,  and  the  incomes  from  1,000?.  to 
10,000?.  are  12,500,  and  above  that  there  are 
about  1,000.  All  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  in 
relation  to  a  total  number  of  incomes  of  rather 
more  than  10,000,000,  and  putting  the  working 
class  incomes  together  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  are  under  100?.,  that  is  to  say,  you  have 
9,500,000  under  the  100?.  out  of  a  total  of  rather 
more  than  10,000,000  incomes  in  Prussia.  What 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  working  class  incomes 
would  be  to  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  but 
evidently  you  would  get  a  very  .small  figure. 

6981.  You  can  put  in  a  table  giving  those 
figures  ? — I  will  put  in  a  table  giving  those 
figures  in  marks.  I  have  been  giving  some  of  the 
figures  in  pounds  sterling  {see  Appendix  CXXV.). 

6982.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  the 
bearing  of  your  wages  statistics  upon  strikes 
and  lock-outs? — I  think  the  effect  of  these 
returns  of  wages,  when  you  compare  them  with 
returns  in  relation  to  strikes  and  to  lock-outs,  is 
rather  to  mitigate  the  impression  of  the  mischief 
which  is  done  in  the  aggregate  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  at  apy  rate  it  is  a  new  point  of  view 
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from  which  we  may  look  at  the  matter.  Tlie 
figure  I  find  which  was  given  in  I  <Si)0  as  the 
amount  of  wages  that  would  have  been  earned 
by  the  workmen  on  strike,  during  the  ti'ue 
they  were  on  strike,  if  they  had  been  earning 
wages  during  that  time,  was  about  1,292,000?. 
Mr.  Burnett  tells  lue  that  the  coi-responding 
figure  for  1891,  which  will  appear  in  his  report 
which  is  now  in  the  press,  would  be  about 
1,-500,000/.  If  you  work  out  these  tig-ures  and 
compare  them  with  the  ay-gregate  wage -earn- 
ings, which  I  have  given  you,  of  over  600 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  you  will  fin<l  that 
these  losses  of  wages  by  strikes  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  what 
the  annual  wages  paid  in  the  country  are. 

6983.  Is  it  a  small  fraction  or  what  ? — I  think 
it  would  work  out  to  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
of  1  per  cent.,  it  is  a  very  small  fraction.  Of 
course  the  proportiori  would  be  very  different  if 
you  took  the  particular  trades  aflPected  by  the 
strikes,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  is  imp  irtant,  in 
looking  at  these  matters,  to  cunsider  that  it  is 
not  all  trades  which  are  iiniformly  subject  to 
strikes,  but  that  there  are  certain  ti'ades,  I 
think  the  more  fluctuating  ti  ades,  iu  which  you 
have  more  strikes  perhaps  than  in  others,  and 
tbat  this  is  the  rea-on  why  the  result  I  have 
stated  comes  out  when  you  compare  this  loss  of 
wages  by  strikes  with  the  total  wage-earnings 
of  the  community.  Another  point  which  appears 
in  these  strike  returns  is  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  strikes  themselves  is  about  three  weeks, 
and  where  you  have  strikes  foi-  a  shorter  i)eriod 
than  three  weeks — I  ha\'e  talked  on  this  point 
with  various  working  men  who  are  acquainteil 
with  the  matter — it  does  not  follow,  althoug'.i  the 
wages  are  suspended  for  th  it  period,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  workmen  concerned  have 
received  three  weeks'  wages  le-s  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  receiveii,  because  so  short  a 
period  as  three  weeks  in  many  trades  at  least 
can  be  made  up  in  different  ways  at  other  times; 
and  therefore  it  does  not  fol!ow  that  the  earn- 
ings in  consequence  of  the  strikes  are  so  much 
less  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  would  have 
appeared  at  first  sight.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  place  the  loss  of  wages  by  strikes  in  com- 
parisou  Avith  the  tot. d  wages  paid  in  the  country 
at  really  a  very  small  figure,  perhaps  even 
smaller  than  that  which  I  have  given  you  now. 

6984.  Then  do  you  consider  that  the  dirtct 
bad  eflPect  of  strikes  may  1  le  i  ather  exaggerated  ? 
— I  have  been  looking  at  such  remarks  as  you 
will  find  in  Dudley  Baxter's  book.  In  1867, 
when  he  was  giving  an  account  of  the  national 
income,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  loss  of 
wages  by  strikes  as  diminishing  the  earnings  of 
the  working  class  community.  Xow,  it  would 
ajip  ar  from  these  exact  returns  which  we  have 
got  now,  that  the  loss  of  wages  liy  strikes  had 
not  at  all  the  importance  for  the  statistical  pur- 
po-ses  of  ill".  Dudley  Baxtei'  which  he  seemed  to 
attribute  to  them.  Of  course,  there  may  have 
been  a  great  improvement  since  that  time  iu  the 
quantity  of  strikes  themselves,  but  that  is  the 
iiTiiiri'ssion  which  the  fi(j'ur<='s  give  me  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  common  impressions  which  s<5em  to 
])revail  upon  the  subject.  I  am  not  at  all  saying 
that  strikes  have  not  bad  eff'ects ;  in  fact,  my 
opinion  is  entirely  the  contrary ;  but  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  direct  bad 
effect  in  causing  a  loss  of  wages  which  can  hi 
traced  at  the  time  ;  I  am  confining  my  remarks 
to  that  ont^  point  only. 

6985.  You  consider  tiie  indirect  effect  may 
probably  be  more  important  than  the  direct 
effect  ? — I  believe  there  are  indirect  effects  wl'ich 
are  really  very  important. 

6986.  Such  as  ? — Such  as  the  loss  of  some 
particular  trade  with  which  there  is  foreign 
competition  ami  mrtter.i  of  that  kind  M'liich  may 
be  very  ini[)ortant  ])ermanently. 

6987.  How  far  do  these  statistics  show  to 
what  extent  the  trades  unions  cover  the  general 
field  of  labour  ? — As  far  as  the  statistics  go,  and 
I  think  the  account  of  trades  unions  we  have 
got  now  is  tolerably  complete,  the  total  member- 
ship, according  to  the  last  return,  comes  to 
87l,0H0  out  of  a  total  working  po|mJation 
acjurding  to  the  figures  I  gave  you,  wliicli  we 
estimate  at  over  13  millicns,  and  out  of  a  total 
adult  male  population  of  7.}  millions  and  a  total 
male  working  population  of  about  9  millions, 
I  think.  The  number  in  the  unions  is  871,000. 
I  think  it  would  be  found,  when  you  look  into 
the  matter,  that  the  unions  ate  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  different  trades  of  the 
country,  and  tJiat  there  are  some  trades  in  which 
the  unions  are  stronger  than  in  other  trades ; 
th's  would  natuially  be  the  case,  I  think. 

0388.  What  appears  to  be  the  annual  income 
of  the  trades  unions  ? — The  annual  income  of 
the  trades  unions  is  nearly  1,200,000/.,  or  about 
27.S'.  6c/.  per  head  of  the  members.  Of  course  in 
some  unions  the  income  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  The  income  of  the  union  members, 
as  they  belong  mostly  to  the  liigher  grades  of 
the  woi-king  classes,  would  be  probably  not  less 
than  70/.  per  head,  and  the  union  saving,  or  rather 
insurance,  because  it  is  more  an  insurance  than 
a  saving,  I  think,  is  accordingly  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  income.  Of  course  this  is  not  the 
only  saving  or  insurance  even  of  the  working 
classes,  but  that  is  a  figure  which  you  apply  to 
the  unions  from  your  knowledge  of  the  average 
rates  of  wages.  That  is  what  the  unions  all 
round  seeiu  to  be  doini'. 

6989.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  the 
annual  savings  of  the  working  classes  ? — I  do 
not_  know  that  it  is  exactly  a  statL-mtnt  of 
savings,  because  it  includes  some  elements  which 
are  really  more  insurance  than  saving  and  it  is 
more  an  indication  of  what  the  working  classes 
are  visibly  doing  than  a  statistical  account.  The 
funds  of  the  co-operative  societies,  for  instance, 
you  find  increasing  of  late  years  at  about 
1,000,000/.  per  annum.  Then  the  annual  income 
of  the  trades  unions,  as  I  have  stated,  but  that 
is  not  all  saving  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  1,200,000/.  p-r  annum.  Then,  the  annual 
increase  in  the  funds  of  industrial  assurance 
companies  is  also  about  1,000,000/.  per  annum, 
and  the  annual   increase   in   tho  savings  banks 
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deposits  is  about  3,000,000i.  per  annum.  These 
come  iiltogether  to  about  6,200,000L  They  do 
not  include  the  annual  income  of  the  friendly 
societies,  for  which  I  have  no  figure  before  me 
just  now,  but  I  think  Mr.  Brabrook*  gave  you 
some  figures  when  he  was  giving  you  evidence. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  these  are  not  the 
total  annual  savings  of  tlie  working  classes,  that 
there  is  another  element  for  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  rflake  an  estimate,  and  that  is  the 
amount  saved,  and  which  is  really  invested  in 
furniture  by  the  working  classes,  which  must  be 
quite  ns  large  an  amount  as  any  of  these  figures 
which  I  have  given  you.  Annually  there  must 
be  an  addition  to  the  investments  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  manner  which  ought,  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  any  study  of  working  class 
savings.  Of  course  these  figures  look  very  small 
in  comparison  with  that  figure  of  600  millions 
of  annual  income  which  I  have  been  giving 
you. 

6990.  Why  do  you  include  provisions  of 
furniture  as  an  item  of  saving ;  is  it  not  rather 
an  item  of  consumption  ? — No  doubt  furniture 
is  eventually  consumed,  but  undoubtedly,  also, 
it  always  represents  a  capital  sum,  and  if  that 
furniture  is  constantly  increasing,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  the  capital  sum  is  also  constantly 
increasing.  I  think  it  really  is  an  element 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

6991.  Your  estimate  of  the  direct  savings,  or 
what  may  be  described  so — you  say  they  are 
not  all  really  savings — amounts  to  something 
over  six  millions  ? — That  is  so,  exclusive  of 
furniture. 

6992.  x\nd  in  all  forms  }  ou  would  not  put  it 
higher  than  double  that  sum  ? — I  find  it  so 
difficult  to  put  any  figure  on  what  the  increase 
of  furniture  may  be  that,  perhaps,  I  should 
hardly  name  any  figure,  but  I  think  that  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  the  capital  value  of 
the  furniture  of  the  working  classes  increases  in 
one  year  anything  more  than  this  five  or  six 
millions  sterling. 

6993.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  any  in- 
crease in  this  rate  of  saving  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  ? — My  impression  is  that  a 
sensible  increase  of  the  rate  of  saving,  so  that 
instead  of  being  about  1  per  cent.,  according 
to  these  figures  I  have  shown,  it  was  to  rise 
to  2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  become  from  6 
millions  about  20  millions  per  annum,  would 
have  an  enormous  effect  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time  instead  of  having  20  millions 
less  to  spend,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  saving  20  millions,  the  wages  of  the  working 
classes  would  increase  by  that  amount,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  saving  after  a  very  few  j^ears 
would  be  to  leave  them  with  the  same  wages  as 
they  have  now,  plus  the  saving,  which  would  be 
capital  of  their  own.  My  reason  for  expressing 
that  opinion  is  that  a  little  addition  to  the 
amount  of  capital  annually  invested  at  home, 
because    moat    of     this    would    necessarily    be 
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invested  at  home,  would  have  a  great  effect  upon 
the  investment  market,  and  would  lower  the 
rate  of  interest  even  beyond  the  point  to  which 
it  has  been  lowered  now.  A  very  great  efi'ect, 
indeed,  I  believe  tliis  would  have,  besides  the 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  themselves. 

6994.  I  do  not  know  wiiether  you  can  illus- 
trate it  a  little  further ;  suppose  an  additional 
5  or  10  millions  were  saved  by  the  working 
classes,  how  woidd  that  operate  to  raise  their 
wages  ? — One  reason  why  it  would  have  a  great 
effect  is  this,  that  it  would  come  into  the  general 
market  for  investment.  A  great  deal  of  the 
saving  of  the  country  which  is  effected  is  saving 
effected  outside  of  the  general  markets  for 
investment.  It  is  done  by  people  in  their  own 
business,  adding  to  thtir  stocks  or  adding  to 
their  buildings,  and  in  ways  of  that  kind.  This 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  smaller  fund  for 
investment,  namely,  a  fund  which  forms  part  of 
the  geneial  market  for  investment,  and  would 
have  a  great  effect  in  that  way  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest  upon  investments  generally ; 
and  so  there  would  be  a  larger  share  of  the 
income  of  the  country  to  go  to  wnges  when  the 
income  on  investments  was  reduced.  That  is 
the  general  idea  that  1  have. 

6995.  Do  your  returns  throw  any  light  upon 
the  question  of  profit-sharing  ?— Connecting  the 
figures  which  I  have  given  with  the  statements 
as  to  profit-sharing  which  appeared  in  the 
special  report  which  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  think  one  may  say  that  it  is  quite  evident 
that  profit-sharing  is  at  a  very  early  stage  of  ex- 
periment indeed,  that  is,  it  has  not  got  beyond 
that  stage.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material 
in  a  question  of  improving  the  remuneration  of 
the  working  classes  myself,  because  there  are  so 
many  trades  in  which  profits  are  at  a  minimum 
point,  and  where  the  people  engaged  in  them 
must  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  people 
who  have  profits  to  divide,  so  that  I  do  not 
think  that  a  scheme  of  profit-sharing  would  be 
applicable,  generally,  to  the  working  classes  for 
that  reason.  The  people  who  were  able  to 
divide  good  profits  would  constantly  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  competition  of  people  who 
were  at  a  minimum  profit,  but  who  still  must 
pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  work 
or  they  would  not  get  the  work  at  all.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  think  that  profit-sharing  can  ever  be  a 
solution  of  any  of  the  problems  of  increasing 
the  remuneration  of  the  working  classes.  At 
any  rate,  the  main  point  I  am  bringing  out  is 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  profit-shaiing  is  in  an 
early  stage  of  experiment  and  has  not  got 
beyond  that. 

6996.  You  see  no  objection  to  its  being  further 
developed  ? — Of  course  I  see  no  objection  to 
those  who  are  interested  trying  it  and  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  it  as  much  as  possible.  No  doubt 
there  may  be  some  trades  in  which  it  can  be 
more  usefully  applied  than  in  others,  and  that 
almost  all  the  people  in  particular  trades  might 
have  an  arrangement  for  profit-sharing.  But 
whilst  1  see  no  objection  to  it,  and  I  should  like 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
to  see  it  tried  as  much  as  possible,  I  am  pointing 
out  the  experimental  chaa-acter  of  the  business 
at  present,  and,  as  I  think,  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  its  ever  being  a  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  increasing  the  remuneration  of 
the  working  classes  or  of  improving  the  relations 
between  working  men  and  the  capitalist  classes. 
6997.  One  of  the  publications  you  enumerated 
at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence,  I  think,  was 
the  "  Report  on  Wages  and  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion "*  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  was  a  very 
important  report  which  was  issued  by  tbe 
clepartment.  It  was  specially  issued  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  active  people  in  getting 
the  business  of  labour  statistics  taken  up  by  the 
Government.  I  went  through  the  whole  subject 
of  the  method  of  this  report  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  his 
wishes,  and  going  through  the  different  Blue 
Books  in  detail  with  him  from  which  he  thought 
that  interesting  infoimation  with  reference  to 
wages  and  cost  of  production  could  be  brought 
out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  on  all  these  heads  is  to  be 
found  in  that  book.  When  you  come  to  discuss 
this  question  you  will  see  that  what  is  really 
desired  by  many  intelligent  members  of  the 
working  classes,  and  by  some  economic  students, 
is  an  account  of  the  proportion  of  wages  to 
profits,  that  is  the  final  figure  which  the  working 
classes  are  interested  in,  and  which  they  would 
like  to  have  brought  out.  What  I  should  like 
to  point  out  is  that  the  true  mode  of  getting  at 
that  result  is  not  by  such  a  volume  as  was  got 
up  by  Mr.  Elhott  after  my  consultations  with 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  not  by  such  methods  as  have 
been  followed  in  the  United  States  in  that 
volume  of  the  "Cost  of  Production"  which  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  two  years  ago  ;t 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  it,  is  by  such  aggre- 
gate statements  of  income  as  I  have  put  before 
you  to-day;  that  is  the  real  means  by  which 
vou  are  able  to  compare  the  income  from  capital 
and  the  income  from  labour  when  you  fully 
develop  the  figures ;  that  is  the  only  means  by 
which  you  can  do  so.  If  you  confine  yourself 
to  particular  trades  you  get  every  variety  of 
result.  In  some  trades  the  proportion  of  profits 
to  wages  might  be  as  60  is  to  40  per  cent. ;  in 
other  trades  it  might  be  as  20  is  to  80  per  cent. 
In  some  services  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing — for  instance,  in  domestic  service — there 
is  no  question  of  profit  coming  in  at  all ;  the 
pajment  is  directly  for  a  service  rendered,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  competing  profit  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  Therefore  if  you  are  to  get  in 
any  way  the  relations  between  wages  and  profits, 
the  only  effective  mode  of  studying  it  is  in  the 
way  I  have  put  before  you,  by  comparing  the 
aggregate  income  from  wages  and  the  aggregate 
income  from  capital  in  the  best  way  that  you 
can.     Of   course  there  is  no  complete   way    of 
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doing  it  because  thei'e  is  a  great  deal  of  income 
which  is  both  from  labour  and  from  capital,  and 
you  can  hardly  tell  how  much  is  _to  be  assigned  to 
labour  and  how  much  is  to  be  assigned  to  capital. 

6998.  In  what  sense  do  3^ou  say  that  it  is 
important  to  the  working  classes  to  know  these 
figures  ?  You  say  that  what  is  wanted  neces- 
sarily is  the  proportion  of  wages  to  the  whole 
return  to  industry  and  to  other  income  ;  besides 
the  interest  of  -it  as  a  statistical  inquiry,  what  is 
its  practical  importance  to  the  working  classes  ? 
— The  practical  importance  has  arisen,  I  think, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  discussions  in  which 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proportion  received 
by  the  manual  labour  classes  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  proportion  received  by 
capital.  This  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  some 
sort  of  true  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  you 
cannot  get  it  by  accumulating  isolated  facts 
respecting  particular  trades  unless  jou  take 
some  step  to  bring  them  all  together.  I  do  not 
say  that  in  mj  opinion  the  subject  is  so  very 
important,  but  it  is  important  with  reference  to 
the  discussions  which  have  arisen. 

6999.  In  view  of  certain  discussions  ? — In 
view  of  certain  discussions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  take  a  great  interest  in  these 
discussions,  and  a  great  deal  of  importance  is 
attached  to  them. 

7000.  (Vnother  of  the  publications  you  have 
enumerated  was  one  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  working  class  budgets  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of 
the  special  publications  whicli  were  made  and 
which  has  not  been  continued,  although,  I  dare- 
say something  more  would  have  been  done  in 
that  direction  if  Mr.  Burnett  had  not  been 
occupied  with  this  Commission  during  the  last 
two  years.  I  should  like  to  put  it  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  such  returns  in  the 
indefiniteness  of  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
which  is  given  in  them.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  spent  for  food  out  of  income 
diminishes  as  incomes  increase,  and  that  the 
proportion  spent  for  rent  and  clothing  increases, 
very  little,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  really 
ascertained  by  means  of  these  budgets  which 
can  be  of  great  utility.  Some  of  the  facts  are 
curious  perhaps ;  but  what  of  solid  value  is  to 
be  ascertained  b}'  means  of  them  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of.  The  second  thing  that  1  should  like 
to  say  about  them  is  that  they  are  not  good 
subjects  for  what  one  may  call  statistical  inquiry. 
To  a  statistical  inquiry  it  is  important  that  3  ou 
should  have  a  large  mass  of  observations,  and 
clearly,  from  the  nature  of'  the  case,  you  cannot 
have  a  large  mass  of  observations  in  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  not  in  existence 
the  budgets  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  regarding  whom  they  were  made.  There 
are  very  few  people  in  any  class  of  society  who 
could  give  you  an  annual  budget,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  amongst  the  working  classes,  from  all 
I  have  seen,  the  number  who  could  give  you  an 
annual  budget,  an  actual  statement  of  what  they 
had  spent  on  different  things  in  a,  given  year,  is 
not  very  considerable.  Instead  of  that,  what  we 
gave   at  the   Board   of  Trade  were   the   exact 
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budgets  which  had  been  given  to  us,  the  exact 
data  as  particular  individuals  had  given  them 
to  us.  But  what  you  have  had  mostly  in  the 
so-called  annual  budgets  that  have  been  pub- 
lished are  not  annual  budgets  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  inferences  from  facts 
which  have  been  stated  to  individual  inquirers 
from  wliich  they  have  inferred  certain  things, 
and  they  have  put  down  these  inferences  of 
theirs  as  the  annual  budget.  But  you  have  not 
got  in  these  statements  that  have  been  published 
the  original  data  and  the  original  facts  them- 
selves. When  I  look  at  a  great  many  that 
have  been  published,  especially  many  of  the 
American  budgets,  what  I  find  is  that  you  get 
extremely  round  statements,  round  figures,  and 
then  I  know  that  you  are  not  getting  actual 
facts  at  all,  but  you  are  getting  inferences,  as  I 
call  them,  by  unknown  persons  from  facts  which 
they  do  not  state,  by  processes  which  they  do 
not  describe,  and  that  is  not  a  sufficient  basis 
for  a  statistical  inquiry.  What  T  think  you  can 
get  is  what  M.  Le  Play  did,  who  gave  a  minute 
account  of  a  certain  very  limited  number  of 
working  class  budgets,  and  told  yon  exactly 
how  he  had  ascertained  the  facts  and  how  the 
whole  thing  was  done.  That  is  an  intelligible 
and  a  trustworthy  process.  But  if  you  send  an 
agent  to  100,  200,  or  300  people,  and  ask  him 
to  put  down — almost  to  leave  it  entirely  to  his 
discretion  to  put  down — certain  items  which  he 
says  were  spent  in  a  year  by  a  given  family, 
ami  he  does  not  tell  you  how  he  ascertained 
that  the  sums  were  so  spent  and  tells  you 
nothing  about  it,  then  you  have  not  got  any- 
thing at  all  upon  which  you  can  trust  for 
information.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got 
no  information.  Then  the  other  point  is  that 
you  ought  to  make  sure  that  these  budgets, 
when  you  have  got  them,  are  really  typical  of 
large  classes,  and  that  means  that  you  must 
take  them  in  a  mass  far  exceeding  anything 
that  has  yet  been  done. 

{Sir  Michael  Hichs-Beach  here  took  the  chair.) 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

7001.  I  think  you  are  responsible  for  the 
statistics  on  emigration  and  immigration,  are  you 
not? — That  is  so,  generally. 

7002.  The  Commission  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  from  different  quarteis  on  the  sub- 
ject of  alien  immigration  to  this  country.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that  head  ? — I  should 
like  to  refer  the  Commission  to  the  last  report 
upon  emigration  and  immigration  which  was 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  we  made 
estimates,  or  rather  deductions,  from  actual  facts 
which  are  not  capable  of  dispute  as  to  the 
number  of  alien  immigrants  coming  and  settling 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  figure  which  we 
arrived  at  as  an  out-side  figure  of  the  Russian- 
Polish  Jewish  element  which  comes  to  this 
country  was,  that  in  the  year  189 1  from  10,000 
to  12,000  was  the  maximum  number  which 
could  have  settled.  That  was  obtained  in  the 
way  that  is  fully  described  in  my  last  report 
upon   emigration   and   immigi^ation.     The    ma- 
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terials  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  are 
really  very  complete,  because  we  first  of  all  take 
account  of  the  total  passenger  movement  of  the 
country,  and  we  find,  when  we  examine  that 
account  and  look  into  the  special  question  of  the 
foreign  passenger  movement  to  and  from  non- 
European  places,  that  the  maximum  number  of 
foreigners  who  can  arrive  in  this  country  from 
all  places  above  those  who  go  away  again  is 
21,000,  and  from  that  a  deduction  must  be  made 
for  sailors  arriving  in  this  countrj^  who  come  to 
take  up  shipping  in  this  country,  and  who  do 
not  go  away  as  passengers  again,  but  who  go 
again  as  sailors,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  we  get 
no  account  in  the  outward  passenger  movement. 
We  know  absolutely  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
maximum  number  of  foreigners  who  could  have 
settled  in  this  country  in  1891 — and  that  was  a 
larger  figure  than  for  any  previous  year — was 
about  12,000.  Then  we  compared  that  with  the 
alien  lists  themselves,  examined  them  in  detail, 
and  we  found  that  the  total  number  of  Russians 
and  Poles,  so  called  from  the  country  from  which 
they  came,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in  1891 
frou)  the  Continent,  was  12,600,  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  arriving  without  through  tickets  to 
America  was  12,600,  and  of  that  the  number 
arriving  for  settlement  must  be  something  less. 
That  is  how  the  statistics  of  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  stand.  We  are  quite  satisfied  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  these  figures  are  absolutely 
trustworthy  and  beyond  dispute.  We  have  had 
the  alien  lists  for  the  last  18  months  or  two 
years  very  carefully  examined,  and  a  special 
report  upon  each  list  from  an  officer  of  Customs 
who  visited  the  ship  and  inspected  the  people. 

7003.  But  though  the  numbers  are  small  yet 
they  may  be  important  in  the  special  industries 
which  are  affected,  may  they  not  ? — We  always 
admit  that  they  may  be  important  in  special 
industries  and  in  special  localities,  wherever  they 
happen  to  settle,  but  with  reference  to  the 
general  industry  of  the  country  the  figures  are 
yet  quite  unimportant. 

7004.  Is  that  immigration  increasing  or  de- 
creasing at  the  present  moment  ? — For  1892  the 
monthly  return  has  been  issued,  and  we  know 
from  that  that  the  numbers  arriving  in  1892 
were  probably  about  4,000  less  than  the  numbers 
arriving  in  1891.  In  August  last  almost  a 
complete  stop  to  this  alien  immigration  was  put 
by  the  cholera  regulations.  For  one  month 
absolutely  no  immigrants  came  from  Hamburg, 
and  since  then  not  mure  than  100  or  200  per 
month.  At  this  moment,  in  January,  as  far  as 
the  returns  have  yet  gone,  we  know  that  there 
is  a  great,  reduction  upon  the  figures  of  January 
last  year,  so  that  the  immigration  at  this  moment 
is  comparatively  at  an  end. 

7005.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the 
advisability  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
subject? — The  problem  has  come  before  me, 
although  it  has  not  exactly  been  an  official 
matter  that  one  has  had  to  take  up  administra- 
tively, because  I  think  the  business  of  dealing 
with  a  question  like  this  beloilgs  more  to  the 
Home  Office  or  the  Local  Government    Board 
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than  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  have  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  matter,  having  seen  a 
great  many  of  the  foreign  laws  and  regulations 
on  the  subject,  and  the  proceedings  of  American 
and  Colonial  Committees  upon  the  subject.  The 
idea  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  thiit  there  is 
a  great  danger  for  this  country  in  taking  up  any 
question  of  restricting  immigration,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  one  of  the  largest  emigrat- 
ing countries  in  the  world,  and  countries  like  the 
United  States  and  like  oui-  own  Colonies,  to 
which  our  emigrants  proceed,  are  only  too  ready 
as  matters  stand  to  take  up  measures  for  re- 
stricting immigration.  Therefore,  there  is  some 
reason  to  apprehend  that  if  we  give  them  an 
example,  if  we  give  them  something  that  they 
can  quote,  the  thing  that  we  do  may  be  turned 
against  ourselves.  The  problem,  therefore,  is 
one  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
on  all  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  settle  are  dis- 
agreeable people,  that  that  is  not  a  thing  one 
would  like  to  encourage,  and  that  there  are  a 
great  many  reasons  to  be  given  why  it  is 
desirable  that  that  immigration  should  be  stopped 
if  possible ;  but  questions  like  this  should,  of 
course,  be  considered  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  interest  in 
emigration  is  one  of  the  things  that  this  country 
ought  to  consider. 

7006.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  which 
has  been  expressed  by  several  witnesses  here, 
that  wages  are  lowered  by  this  foreign  immi- 
gration ?  —  I  think  that  whilst  there  is  an 
appearance  of  intensity  pf  competition  at  one 
or  two  points,  naturally  as  the  result  of  foreign 
immigrants  going  into  one  or  two  particular 
trades,  yet  evidence  of  that  kind  is  not  evidence 
that  wages  are  substantially  lowered  by  this 
immigration.  If  you  take  into  account  all  the 
effect — what  is  happening  in  other  trades  and 
the  outlets  which  people  who  are  displaced  at 
one  or  two  points  find  in  other  directions — I  do 
not  think  you  would  find,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  that  there  is  any  material  lowering,  or 
even  any  lowering,  of  wages  at  all,  which  could 
be  distinctly  traced  to  this  foreign  immigration. 
People  who  are  competed  with  are  naturally 
inclined  to  think  that  if  a  certain  competitor 
is  removed  their  wages  would  rise  almost  in- 
definitely, but  we  know  from  other  facts  of 
business  experience  that  that  is  not  so,  that 
there  is  a  range  of  wage  both  maximum  and 
minimum,  which  would  not  be  governed  in  that 
direct  manner  Viy  competition,  and  it  is  neither 
to  be  assumed  that  if  competition  is  removed 
wages  would  rise  much  higher  than  they  happen 
to  be  at  a  given  moment,  nor  if  the  competition 
increases,  wages  would  fall  much  below  that 
point.  I  have  not  seen  the  evidence  which  you 
have  had  before  you,  but  that  would  apply  to 
a  great  many  statements  in  detail  which  I  have 
seen. 

7007.  Have  you  any  other  point  on  that 
subject  which  you  wish  to  mention  ? — I  think 
the  other  point  I  would  mention  is  that  in 
the   United   States  they   have    not  as  yet  &uc- 
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cessfully  dealt  with  the  prolilem  of  restricting 
immigration.     The  laws  which  they  have  passed 
are  directed  against  the  immigration  of  paupers 
and  members  of  the  criminnl  classes,  insane  or 
infirm   people,   and    people    who    are   likely  to 
become  a  charge  upon   the    community  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  have  not  dealt  in  any 
way  with  a  great  mass  of  immigi'ans,  and  in 
point  of  fact  for  every  one  man  of  Russo-Polisb- 
Jewish  extraction  who  comes  and  settles  in  this 
country  you  may  say  that  10  have  gone  to  And 
settled  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  all  the 
restrictive  laws  which  the  United  States  have 
passed.      They    are    considering    measures    of 
different    kinds    at    the    present   moment,    but 
whether  eventually  they  will  result  in  anything 
effective  being  done  remains  to  be  seen      Some 
of  the    evidence  before  the  Committees  which 
have  investigated  the  subject  hitherto  is  really 
very  instructive  on  this  matter,  as  showing  the 
way  in   which    former  laws   upon   the   subject 
have  practically  been  evaded,  and  that  they  are 
not  available  for  stopping   very  seriously  even 
the  immigration  of  some  of  those  very  persons 
which    they   have    been    desirous    to    prevent. 
That  is  the  state  of  the  United  States  legislation 
upon  the  subject. 

7008.  How  Wfis  it  that  the  cholera  restriction 
stopped  this  immigration.  What  was  the  par- 
ticular restriction  which  you  think  stopped  it  ? 
— I  think  the  restriction  was  the  quarantine 
which  was  imposed  upon  persons  coming  from 
an  infected  port.  These  poor  people  come  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  charge,  and  the  companies 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  expense  of  quaran- 
tine, and  therefore  they  did  not  bring  them  at 
all. 

7009.  That  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
Americfins  are  now  attempting  to  legislate,  is 
it  not  ?— I  think  perhaps  they  are  going  beyond 
that ;  they  are  not  merely  imposing  strict 
quarantine  laws,  but  requiring  certificates  from 
the  place  from  which  the  immigrants  come  as 
to  their  fitness,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which 
may  make  the  trade  of  exporting  emigrant?, 
if  you  might  phrase  it  so,  to  the  United  States 
still  more  difficult  than  it  is  now. 

7010.  Less  paying  to  the  companies,  in  fact  ? 
—Less  paying  to  the  companies.  The  traffic  is 
one  which  does  not  bear  a  high  charge,  which 
stops  if  the  charge  is  high. 

7011.  You  have  something  to  say,  I  think 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  particular  to  say,  except 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  general  tend- 
ency shown  in  that  return  to  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  to  add  that  this  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  various  returns  of  the  depart- 
ment which  we  have  received  since  in  connection 
with  wages,  in  connection  with  trades  unions 
and  m  connection  with  strikes  and  lock-outs' 
There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  sensible 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  during  the 
last  20  years.  * 

7012.  Would  you  say  that  it  had  been  roiru- 
larly  progressive,  or  that  the  diminution  had 
been  greater  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 
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— I  think  it  comes  in  good  years ;  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  which  is  continuous  from  year  to 
year ;  that  whilst  some  of  it  took  place  in  1872- 
74,  and  again  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  which 
were  good  years,  and  again  in  1889,  1890,  and 
1891,  it  does  not  take  place  in  every  year  so 
much  as  in  those  years  when  trade  is  good. 

7013.  Has  there  been  a  tendency  in  the  bad 
years  to  lose  ground  at  all  in  the  matter  ? — I  have 
not  obseved  that  whenever  short  hours  are 
established  there  is  any  tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  longer  hours,  certainly  not  a  noticeable 
tendency  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

7014.  Now,  you  have  had  to  consider  at  dif- 
ferent times,  questions  not  strictly  raised  by  the 
statistics  or  other  information  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  One  or 
two  of  them  questions  which  have  been  promi- 
nently brought  before  me,  sometimes  by  the 
authors  of  pamphlets  upon  the  subject,  or  by 
political  personages  greatly  interested  in  them. 

701.1.  Among  those  questions,  I  think  you 
have  considered  that  of  the  proposed  systems  of 
State  insurances  with  reference  to  old  age  pen- 
sions, have  you  not  ? — Yes.  The  thing  which 
has  been  impressed  upon  me  in  connection  with 
this,  and  that  is  from  reading'  a  great  deal  which 
has  taken  place  in  foreign  countries  about  it  and 
from  former  experience  in  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance, is  that  a  general  and  compulsory  insurance 
either  against  accidents  or  for  old  age  pensions 
and  the  like,  would  involve  very  great  expense, 
that  the  organisation  and  all  that  would  be  most 
expensive  and  very  difficult  for  the  State,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  great  extension  of  State 
officialism,  involving  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments and  otherwise  a  very  serious  change  in 
the  business  of  government.  The  othei'  fact  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  called  is  that 
there  is  yet  no  sufficient  experience  of  the  matter ; 
that  in  Germany  you  have  only  had  this  system 
of  compulsory  insurance  for  two  or  three  years  ; 
and  really  to  test  an  experiment  of  that  kind 
would  take  undoubtedly  30  or  40  years,  because 
the  real  difficulty  of  an  insurance  ^cheme  only 
begins  to  be  felt  as  time  goes  on,  and  when  you 
have  to  apply  machinery  to  see  that  the  right 
people  were  paid  as  well  as  to  see  that  you  were 
getting  in  the  funds  properly.  Of  course  we 
have  had  no  experience  of  that  kind  with 
reference  to  compulsory  insurance,  but  there 
have  been  various  experiences  of  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  pensions,  owing  to  fraud  and 
imposition,  when  these  pensions  are  upon  an 
extensive  scale. 

7016.  Does  any  observation  occur  to  you  upon 
the  experience  of  Germany  so  far  as  it  has  .yet 
gone? — I  think  even  now  with  Germany,  the 
experience  has  been  that  the  cost  of  collection  and 
administration  is  something  like  2-5  per  cent,  of 
the  funds  collected,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  figures,  not  having  the  recent  reports 
in  my  mind;  but  a  great  deal  of  information 
exists  regarding  the  German  insurance  schemes 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  and  those  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  from  time  to  time. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — continued. 

7017.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equitable 
that  the  State  should  contribute  towards  funds 
of  that  kind  ? — I  think  there  is  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  equity  to  the  State  contributing, 
Liecause  there  are  certain  funds  collecte-l  by  the 
State  which  are  used  for  the  general  purposes  of 
government,  called  non-tax  fund«.  They  come 
from  sources  of  revenue  which  are  not  taxation, 
and  T  think  there  are  some  sources  of  revenue 
occasionally  put  in  the  category  of  taxation 
which  might  more  properly  be  put  in  the  other 
category.  But,  without  including  those,  there 
are  such  revenues  as  the  revenue  from  the 
Post  Office,  and  what  is  called  the  land  tax, 
which  I  think  are  not  in  the  nature  of  contribu- 
tions to  taxation  by  the  general  taxpayer,  each 
of  them  bearing  the  burden  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  his  means,  but  which  are  really 
revenue  derived  practically  from  an  estate  which 
you  may  consider  belongs  to  the  Gov,ernment, 
and  I  think  as  regards  all  revenue  of  that  kind, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  State,  it  is  not  applied  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  Slate.  That  is 
to  say,  a  wealthy  taxpayer  whose  contribution 
might  be  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds  or 
something  of  that  kind,  if  funds  of  this  kind 
that  I  speak  of  are  applied  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  State,  is  relieved  in  proportion  to 
his  contribution  to  the  taxes  of  the  State,  and 
the  man  whose  poverty  makes  him  unable  to 
contribute  more  than  a  very  small  sum  is  only 
relieved  pro  rata  of  that  sum,  so  that  out  of 
these  general  funds,  which  really  belong  to  the 
whole  community,  a  rich  man  is  practically 
getting  the  equivalent  of  hundreds  or,  perhaps, 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  poor  man  gets  only, 
perhaps,  a  shilling  or  two,  and  I  think  that  that 
is  the  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me,  why,  if  there 
are  funds  of  that  kind,  they  might  be  applied 
towards  objects  in  which  the  community  would 
benefit  equally  per  head,  and  not  in  which  some 
taxpayers  would  be  relieved  far  more  than 
others  because  their  contributions  aie  more 
than  others.  There  are  local  taxps  of  the  same 
kind  I  consider.  That  is  a  reason  why  there 
may  be  a  contribution  hy  the  State  to  objects  of 
that  kind,  without  its  being  supposed  that  it  is 
taking  money  from  the  rich  and  giving  it  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

7018.  Would  you  specify  any  local  tax  of  the 
same  character? — Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  great  part  of  the  rates  are  taxes  of  that 
nature,  but  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  it  in  much 
detail  and  argue  the  whole  question  of  the 
incidence  of  rates  now.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  part  of  the  local  taxation,  also,  is  spent 
equally  for  the  benefit  of  memlers  of  the  local 
community ;  that  is  a  poiut  which  has  to  be 
considered. 

(Duke  of  Devonshire  here  resumed  chairman- 
ship.) 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7019.  While  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  equitable  objection  towards  a  State 
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contribution  towards  such  fund,  you  do  not  see 
your  way  to  its  practical  application  ? — I  think 
not ;  there  are  so  many  questions  of  expediency 
in  dealing  with  a  sul  ject  of  that  kind,  that  I  do 
not  know  that  a  contribution  by  the  Government 
towards  a  compulsory  insurance,  either  for  acci- 
dents or  for  old  age,  would  be  a  useful  and  wise 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  equal  benefit  per 
head  of  the  whole  community,  as  compared  with, 
perhaps,  many  other  things  like  education  where 
the  State  has  contributed. 

70::0.  You  are  of  opitdon  that  such  funds 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  usefully  applied  in  other 
directions  ? — I  think  that,  for  instance,  the  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  infirmaries  and 
hospitals  and  their  control  and  their  being, 
largely  or  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  would 
be  a  legitimate  use  of  such  funds,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of 
the  community. 

7021.  You  are  prepared  to  say  something  on 
the  subject  of  the  eight  hours'  day,  are  you  ? — I 
have  one  or  two  observation,  to  make,  and  the 
first  one  is  that  I  think  the  eight  hours'  day  to  a 
very  large  extent  is  coming  of  itself,  beca\ise  in 
many  trades  a  greater  amount  of  production  and 
better  quaUly  of  produi:tion  is  thereby  obtained 
from  the  huuan  machine  than  with  any  other 
numbr  of  hours  that  can  be  devised,  and  I 
think  that  where  that  is  the  case  you  may  leave 
the  eight  hours'  day  very  well  to  coine  of  itself 
because  it  must  come.  I  think  t!iat  all  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  the  groat  reduction  of 
hours  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  last  30  or 
40  years  in  cotton  spinning',  in  cotton  weav- 
ing, and  in  the  textile  trades  gene  i  ally,  in 
railway  empL>yme;its,  and  in  the  building  trades 
I  might  add,  and  mining,  all  points  to  the  fact 
that  if  not  an  eight  hours'  day  something  very 
nearly  approaching  to  it  is  coming  of  itself.  I 
think  that  is  the  conclusion  that  one  must  come 
to  from  looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

7022.  Can  you  give  any  cases  in  which  you 
would  say  that  it  is  coming  of  itself  ? — I  think 
in  these  trades  that  I  have  mentioned,  in  njining 
for  instance,  there  are  a  great  many  persons 
employed  in  mines  who  do  not  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  on  the  average  or  the 
equivalent  number  of  hours  per  week,  and  in 
certain  kinds  of  employment  on  the  railwa)'.", 
I  think  in  locomotive-engine  driving,  and  in 
some  of  the  better  kinds  of  work,  peo|_)ledo  not 
do  luoie  than  eight  hours'  work  per  day  on  the 
average.  'Then  there  are  some  signal  stations 
where  the  limit  of  hours  is,  I  believe,  eight,  and 
there  are  no  douht  many  other  emplovments 
of  like  kind  where  the  limitation  of  work  to 
eight  hoiu-s  exists,  because  a  longer  number  of 
bonrs  M  ould  lie  inexpedient  either  for  the  amount 
or  for  the  qi.a  ity  of  the  pr  du(  tion. 

7023.  But  in  Cotton  spinning,  does  the   eight 

hours'  day   prevail  in   any  part  of  the  trade  ? 

Not  in  cotton  spinning,  but  you  have  got  down 
to  about  9  hours  or  9^  hours. 


Mr.  Timstill. 

7024.  You  are  not  thinking  about  the  legal 
eight  hours'  day,  are  you  ? — No,  but  that  is 
practically  what  it  comes  to. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7025.  My  question  is,  are  the  hours  in  any 
branch  of  the  cotton  spinning  trade  less  than 
the  number  v\hich  legally  they  might  work  ? — 
I  could  not  say  exactly ;  I  think  in  some  cases 
they  are,  but  I  have  not  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment  the  statement  as  to  hours,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  cotton  wages  return  which  I  have 
referred  to,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hours  are 
considerably  less  than  they  were  30  or  40  years 
ago  in  the  cotton  trade. 

7026.  In  other  employments,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed  and  where  a  greater  amount 
of  production  can  be  obtained  by  longer  hours 
than  eight,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  legislation 
in  those  cases  ? — I  think  it  should  be  a  matter 
for  careful  inquiry  by  those  interested,  whether 
shorter  hours  in  those  particular  cases  are 
desirable.  I  think  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  em- 
ployments of  that  kind  will  be  determined  by 
the  average  remuneration  of  labour  generally, 
my  idea  being  that  all  rates  of  wages  are  related 
to  each  othei-,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of 
hours  in  such  employments  where  a  less  number 
of  hours  would  not  be  the  most  productive  would 
really  involve  a  relative  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  wa^es  in  those  employments  compared  with 
others,  and  that  is  actually  involved  in  the  bare 
statement  of  the  facts. 

7027.  In  many  cases  it  would  appear  to  you 
to  be  a  question  between  more  pay  for  long 
hours  and  less  pay  for  short  hours  ? — That  is  the 
way  that  I  lo.ik  at  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question 
that  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
people  interested,  who  happen  to  have  longtr 
hours  than  eight  or  nine,  whether  if  they  go  for 
short  hours  they  can  hope  to  have  the  same 
relative  pay  as  wliat  they  have,  and  I  think  that 
is  really  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
before  they  consent  to  a  reduction  of  their 
remuneration,  which  would  be  involved. 

7028.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  compulsory  eight 
hours'  day,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  would 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 
In  the  opinion  oi  som.e  of  them  it  would  lead 
to  an  increase,  one  reason  being  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  provide  for  the  unemployed  ? 
— I  think  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
effect  resulting  from  short  hours  where  they 
have  been  tried,  and  as  a  matter  of  reasoning 
the  eflfect  would  not  be  so,  because  substantially, 
unless  you  are  to  have  a  redaction  of  the  profits 
paid  to  capital  which  depend  on  a  great  many 
other  things,  so  that  the  reduction  would  pro- 
bably not  take  place,  the  reduction  of  produc- 
tion would  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  those  producing,  and  there  would  be  no 
increase  of  the  remuneration,  and  I  doubt  even 
whether  there  would  be  any  provision  of  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  not  employed 
As  all  kinds  of  labour  are  related  to  each  other 
It  might  m  fact  happen  that  a  reduction  of  the 
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hours  in  a  particular  trade,  where  a  particular 
process  was  employed,  would  lead  to  a  great 
reduction  of  remuneration  in  other  employments 
related  to  it,  because  there  would  be  no  relative 
work  for  them  to  do.  I  think  if  one  employ- 
ment ceases  or  is  diminished  to  a  certain  extent 
other  employments  attached  to  it  must  also  be 
diminished. 

7029.  If  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  work 
for  skilled  labourers   who   worked    more   than 
eight  hours,  and  who  could  not  produce  so  much 
in   the  eight   hours  as  they  did  in  the  longer 
number  of  hours,  then  in  your   opinion   there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  employment  for  un- 
skilled labour  ? — T  think  that  is  quite  clear,  and 
I  think  there  has  been  sufficient  experience  in 
many  trades  to  justify  an  observation  of  that 
kind.     You  find,  for  instance,  in  all  strikes,  that 
when  a   strike   takes  place,  not   only  are  the 
people  engaged  in  the  strike  out  of  employment, 
but  a  great  many  others  indirectly  affected  are 
also  thrown  out  of    employment.     The  skilled 
people  in  a  place  strike  and  immediately  there 
is  a  want  of  employment  for  the  unskilled,  or 
the  more  skilled  strike  and  there  is  a  want  of 
employment  for  the  less  skilled,   and   it  must 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  in  any  way 
you  diminish  the  work  of  the  skilled  at  all,  you 
must  also  diminish   the  work   of  the  unskilled 
dependent  upon  them.     The  two  things  must  go 
together. 

7030.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
labour  would  become  scarcer,  and  capital  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  it  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  only 
assumption  that  there  is  a  scarcity  that  could 
be  produced  artificially  of  all  kinds  of  labour 
simultaneously,  whereas  the  case  now,  and 
almost  at  all  times,  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  (I  do  not  say  a  very  great  deal 
of  it)  which  is  always  scarce,  and  if  jou  diminish 
the  arflount  of  that  skill  that  is  exercised,  you 
might  create  an  additional  demand  for  that  skill, 
but  you  do  not  create  an  additional  demand  for 
all  the  different  kinds  of  labour  depending 
upon  it  at  all  unless  you  increase  the  produc- 
tion. 

7031.  The  question  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  on  varying  rates  of  remuneration  of 
capital,  does  it  not  ?— There  are  also  varying 
rates  of  remuneration  of  capital,  and  a  propor- 
tion, you  may  take  it  at  any  given  moment,  is 
engaged  at  little  or  no  profit.  The  attempt  to 
increase  the  remuneration  per  hour  with  the 
number  of  hours  diminished,  or  even  to  keep  up 
the  remuneration,  would  fail,  on  account  of  this 
proportion  of  capital  which  would  cease  to  be 
employed.  It  just  pays  now  tc  employ  this 
portion  of  capital,  and  it  would  cease  to  pay 
under  the  new  condition. 

7032.  Then  in  your  opinion  a  compulsory 
eight  hours'  day  enforced  generally  would  not 
be  beneficial  to  the  working  classes  ?— I  think 
it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  injurious.  I  think 
that  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  improve  the 
remuneration  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
remuneration  of  many,  whose  remuneration   is 
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below  what   I  consider   the  proper    minimum, 
would  be  diminished. 

7033.  You  were  speaking  then  of  the  com- 
pulsory eight  hours  enforced  generally  ? — Yes. 

7034.  Now  as  to  a  compulsory  eight  hours' 
diiy  in  special  trades,  what  do  you  say  ? — I  think, 
cif  course,  that  anything  that  is  not  general 
would  not  have  so  much  effect.  Take  almost  the 
largest  industry  you  can  speak  of,, it  would  not 
have  much  effect  upon  the  general  industry  of 
the  country,  unless  in  the  way  I  spoke  of,  that 
one  industry  is  dependent  upon  another,  but 
anything  compulse iry  of  that  kind,  where  an 
eight  hours'  day  would  not  come  about  naturally, 
would  clearly  diminish  the  rate  of  remuneration 
of  those  engaged  in  it  relatively  to  other 
employments. 

7035.  Have  you  considered  the  proposals  of 
local  or   special  trade  option  ? — With  reference 
to  local  or  special  trade  option  the  point  I  should 
like  to  put  before  the  Commission  is  one  which 
has  been  very  much    present   to    my  mind    in 
dealing  with  these  statistics  of  wages,  and  that 
is  the  very  great  difficulty  first  of  all  of  defining 
a  trade,  and  then  the  great  difficulty  thei-e  would 
be  in   registering  in  such  a  way  that   the  law 
could  take  notice  of  it,  the  members  belonging 
to  that  trade,  .'-o  that  they  could  exercise  that 
local    option.     I  think    one  illustration    of   the 
difficulty  that  one  could  give  would  be  found  in 
the   printing   trade.      You    would    immediately 
have  to  face  a  difficulty  like  this  :  whether  you 
are  to  deal  with  what  one  may  call   the  news- 
paper trade,  or  with  what  working  men   would  ' 
call  the  printing  trade  proper.     If  you  wei-e  to 
take  the  newspaper  trade  as  well,  naturally  you 
would  have  to  include  editors,  and  sub-editors, 
and  repo iters,  and   many  other   people    as  be- 
longing to  the  trade,  while  the  printers  tech- 
nically so-called  would  only  be  a  small  part  of 
the    people    who    would    have    a    voice    in    the 
business.     But  if  you  were   to  take  the  printers 
technically   so-called    as    alone    having  a  voice, 
then  you  would  give  to  them  an  option  which 
thej^  were  to  exercise  which  would  have  great 
eftect  really  upon  people  of  the  same  trade  who 
were  not   allowed  to  have  the   option.     In  the 
textile  trades  and  other  trades  there  is  no  doubt 
that    you  have  the  same  difficulty  of    a  great 
complication  of  trades,  and  it  would  be  really 
very  difficult   indeed  to  draw  the  line,  and  say 
what  a  trade  is  for  the  purpose  of  registration, 
and  then  after  that  you  would  have  the  further 
difficulty  of  inventing  a  register  and  keeping  it 
working,   and    having    it    ready   for    use    when 
required. 

7036.  You  have  found  this  practical  difficulty 
in  defining  trades  in  the  preparation  of  your 
wages  statistics  ? — We  find  that  there  are  a 
great  many  different  trades.  We  make  a  large 
group,  but  we  are  quite  aware  in  dealing  with 
the  groups,  say  the  cotton  manufacture,  for 
instance,  that  really  it  is  not  one  trade  but  fifty, 
and  as  to  the  woollen  manufacture  it  is  not  one 
trade  but  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more.  We  find 
that  the  trades  are  really  separate  to  a  degree 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  follow. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
But  I  spoke  more  particularly  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  trade  just  now  because  that  is 
a  case  where  I  do  know  something  of  the  actual 
complexities  of  the  matter. 

7037.  There  would  be  other  difficulties  in 
bringing  out  a  plan  of  trade  option,  would  not 
there  ? — As  I  have  suggested  here,  you  must 
take  the  same  trouble  over  your  register  as  is 
taken  over  a  parliamentary  register,  and  I  see 
that  I  have  added  here  in  ray  summary  that 
there  must  be  the  same  protection  of  purity 
of  voting,  perhaps  more  efficient  protection,  as 
there  would  be  immediate  pecuniary  interests 
at  stake  when  any  proposal  for  imposing  an 
eight  hours'  day,  or  a  nine  hours'  day,  or  any 
other  system,  was  put  forward. 

7038.  Are  there  in  your  opinion  any  special 
employments  which  might  form  iin  excf  ption  ? — 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  employments 
such  as  railways,  mining,  chemical  employments 
perhaps,  ami  other  dangerous  employments, 
which  one  could  find  if  one  were  going 
through  the  list,  where,  on  account  of  danger  to 
health,  or  other  riublic  interest,  if  the  hours  are 
excessive,  there  would  be  reasons  for  i-estricting 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  restricting  the  hours  of 
labour  even  for  adults,  but  in  those  cases  what 
I  have  to  suggest  is  that  the  Legislature,  on 
public  grounds,  and  not  by  any  kind  of  local 
option,  should  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  decide  whether  there  are  any  sufficient 
reasons  for  limiting  the  hours  of  a  particular 
trade  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  i)ublic  interest. 
I  quite  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  where 
this  may  properly  be  done. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7039.  By  the  public,  do  you  mean  Parlia- 
ment ? — Parliament,  and  the  public,  which  sets 
Parliament  in  motion — public  grounds.  Do  you 
mean  legislation  ? 

7040.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  where 
trades  were  of  a  special  character,  which  might 
on  grounds  of  public  safety  justify  some  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour,  that  that  should  be 
done,  not  by  local  option,  but,  I  think  your 
expression  was,  by  the  public  ? — I  think  that  is 
so.  That  is  the  meaning  I  intend.  It  should 
be  done  by  Parliament,  and  on  public  grounds, 
and  after  public  inquiry. 

Duke  of  Deronshire. 

7041.  On  what  grounds  would  you  include 
mining  in  those  special  employments  ? — Mining 
is  an  underground  employment.  It  is  also  a 
dangerous  employment,  and  I  think  these  are 
two  sufficient  reasons  why  its  case  may  be 
specially  considered. 

7042.  But  the  danger  is  not  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  hours  worked,  is  it, 
in  mining  ? — I  do  not  think  necessarily  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  hours  worked,  but  I 
think  to  some  extent  the  working  of  long  hours 
underground  would  lead  to  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  a  long  day, 
that  mi-^ht  rot  happen  at  the  end  of  a  short  one' 
but  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
one   might  say,  that  we  should  not  allow  any 
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man  to  work  underground,  for  social  and  other 
reasons,  because  of  the  effect  upon  himself.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  people  should  be  allowed 
to  work  underground  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  hours. 

7043.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to 
the  proposals  for  the  municipalis.ition  or 
nationalisation  of  labour  ? — Some  of  the  matters 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  Commission 
in  this  respect  have  been  brought  to  mjr  notice, 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  bring  before  the 
Commission  some  of  the  experience  I  have  had 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
State,  as  I  happen  to  be  in  the  position  of  having 
seen  the  working  of  business  outside  the 
Government,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  of 
having  also  seen  the  working  of  business  inside 
the  Government.,  therefore  I  can  give  the  resul 
of  my  observation,  which  I  gave,  I  may  say,  to 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley's  Commission. 

7044.  In  Government  departments  ?  —  In 
Government  departments.  I  have  been  much 
struck  in  my  experience  of  public  offices  by  the 
difference  of  style  in  business,  as  compared  with 
private  enterprise.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
men  in  public  offices  are  inferior  to  those 
outside,  or  that  they  do  not  work  so  hard, 
because  the  contrary  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
case,  but  there  is  necessarily  great  waste  in 
public  work  in  consequence  of  two  things,  the 
necessity  of  registering  everything  which  comes, 
which  imposes  a  great  and  very  heavy  task  on 
those  concerned  who  have  to  do  the  public 
business,  and  then,  because  of  their  not  working 
to  profit,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  Government 
departments,  and  great  friction  is  often  f)roduced 
by  measures  which  are  adopted  for  economy,  and 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  change.  If  you  look 
into  them  you  find  there  is  a  good  historical  reason 
for  the  thing  having  been  done,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  great  difficulties  are  imposed  in  the  way 
of  doing  business  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  and 
for  these  two  reasons,  the  efficiency  is  not  such 
in  Government  work  as  there  would  be  in 
private  enterprise.  I  have  gone  into  the 
matter  with  people  who  have  had  some  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  like  myself,  and  the 
conclusion  that  we  come  to,  is  that  there  is  waste 
in  a  Government  office,  not  from  the  fault  of 
anyone  concerned,  but  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  as  compared  with  private  enterprise. 
There  is  a  waste  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  the  energy  of  the  department,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  Government  work  and  a  big  office, 
difficult  to  manage,  and  that  it  is  not  private 
enterprise.  Things  have  to  be  done  that  would 
never  be  done  in  private  work  at  all,  and  that  is 
a  waste  of  energy. 

7045.  Is  it  the  case  that  Government  or 
municipal  work  is  increasing  in  scope  ? — There 
is  some  impression  that  Governments  are  taking 
up  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of  work,  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
to  examine  it  in  detail,  I  think  the  evidence 
seems  clearly  to  be  that  the  ))roportion  of 
the  income  of  the  community  which  the  Go- 
vernment spends  is  not  an  increasing  amount, 
but,  I  believe,  is  rather  a  decreasing  amount,  at 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
any  rate  when  we  take  a  long  period  into  com- 
parison.    If  we  go  back  to  the  time  oi  the  great 
wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceutury,  we  tind 
that  about  tliree-eighths  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
income  of  the  country  was  really  spent  by  the 
Government,  and  even  after  the  wars  were  over, 
you  would  find  that,  I  should  say,  about  one- 
seventh  or  one-eiglith  part  ot  the  whole  revenue 
of  the    community   was    really    spent   by   the 
Government,   whereas   now   the    proportion   so 
spent  does  not  come   to    one-tenth  part,  or  a 
great  deal   less   than    a    tenth   part,    1    think. 
This    is    making    a    comparison   over  a  long 
period  of  time.     Then  I   have  looked  a   little 
into  matters  as  to  how  the  facts  are  in   more 
receut  years,    and,   of  course,    the   supposition 
now   is  that  it    is   local   government  which    is 
gradually    assuming    increased    functions,    and 
gradually    comirig  to  do   more    and   more,    but 
if  you    take   a   period    of    10    years  ago,   and 
compare   It   with   the    present   time,   you   tind 
that  the  total  expenditure  by  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  United  Kingdom  some  10  years  ago 
was  about  61  millions  sterling  (that  is  in  1879- 
80).     In   1889-90   it  is   67   millions    sterling, 
that  is  an    increase  of    not  quite  10   per  cent,  in 
10  years,  and  that  is  not  quite  so  much  as  the 
increase  of    the  population  of  the  country,  and 
not  quite  so  much  as  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
a-id  resources  of  the  country,  so  that  on  the  iace 
of  it  you  cannot  say  that  the   amount  spent  by 
the  Government,  and  the  share  ot  Government 
therefore  in  the  whole  business  of  the  country, 
is  really  an  increasing  amount  at  all.     That  is 
not  quite  a  true  impression. 

7046.  What  is  the  item  under  whicli  that  67 
millions  comes  ? — That  is  the  lociil  expenditure 
by  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  country. 

7047.  Does  that  include  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? 
— That  includes  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  that 
happens  to  be  a  comparatively  stationary 
amount.  The  chief  item  which  increases  is  the 
expenditure  by  town  and  municipal  authorities 
for  police  and  sanitary  and  other  public 
purposes. 

7048.  But  has  not  there,  during  this  period  of 
which  you  speak,  been  an  extension  of  municipal 
contri;l  over  such  things  as  gas  and  water  works  ? 
— Still,  putting  it  altogether  and  measuring  it 
against  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country 
and  the  gener^il  income  df  the  country,  you  do 
not  find  that  it  is  an  amount  that  is  increasing 
in  proportion.  Putting  it  altogether,  in  spite  of 
all  the  tendency  for  Government  and  muuici- 
paHties  to  takeover  and  do  things  which  private 
enterprise  would  otherwise  have  done,  the  pro- 
portion administered  by  Governments  is  not 
really  increasing. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7049.  Of  what  do  you  make  these  financial 
figures  the  measure,  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment control  ? — Yes.  The  supposition  is  that 
the  administration  by  Government  is  an  increas- 
ing administration,  that  it  is  constantly  taking 
over  things  that  might  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  if  that  were  the  case  its  expenditure 
would  Le  continually  increasing,  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  total  income  or  expenditure  of 
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the  country  is  increasing,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
you  will  find  it  is  barely  increasing  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  of  population. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

7050.  Have  not  you  left  out  all  the  profits  of 
the  great  undertakings  which  have  so  largely 
increased  and  which  go  to  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  ? — That  hardly  comes  in.  I  am 
looking  at  the  particular  fact  whether  the 
administration  is  by  the  Government  or  not. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7051.  By  government  you  mean  local  govern- 
ment ? — Yes,  local  government ;  and  this  is 
the  total  amount  which  they  expend. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

7052.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  expenditure,  is  not 
it,  after  the  profits  which  have  been  made  out 
of  the  undertakings  have  been  deducted  ? — I 
think  not  generally. 

7053.  Let  us  take  the  Birmingham  Corpora- 
tion, for  instance,  in  relation  to  gas.  I'erhaps  the 
facts  would  make  it  appear  as  if  Birmingham 
were  spending  less  money  on  such  undertakings, 
whereas  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  ? — I  could 
not  say,  without  looking  into  the  thing  in  detail, 
whether  in  the  accounts  as  the  local  govern- 
ment make  them  up  they  do  include  the 
gross  income  and  the  gross  expenditure,  but 
certainly  they  ought  to  have  done  so.  They 
ought  not  to  have  presented  accounts  in  that 
way,  and  whether  the  point  now  made  would  in 
reality  make  much  difference  would  also  require 
to  be  investigated, 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7054.  But  the  figures  show  that  the  amounts 
dealt  with  are  not  rapidly  increasing  ? — Are  not 
rapidly  increasing. 

7055.  Not  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population  increases  ? — I  think  not. 

7056.  What  do  you  look  forward  to  as  the 
principal  source  of  improvement  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  working  classes  ? — It  seems  to 
me  that,  apart  irom  all  that  can  be  done  by 
Government  and  by  viirious  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, we  must  look  for  improvemmt  in  the 
community  most  of  all  to  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion and  the  progress  of  education,  and  I  think 
especially  that  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be 
very  important  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
development  of  what  is  really  a  virtue  in  this 
matter,  and  that  is  the  virtue  of  thrift,  which 
would  really  have  a  great  effect  in  the  way  that 
I  have  described  already,  in  raising  the  wages 
and  earnings  of  the  working  classes  themselves. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  thing  to  be  brought  about 
by  a  moral  improvement  generally. 

7057.  I  think  you  have  already  given  to  the 
Commission  your  opinion  as  to  what  would  be 
the  effect,  supposing  it  were  possible,  of  a  savins 
of  20  millions  a  year  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  working  classes  1 — I  think  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  infusion  of  that  sum  into  the  markets 
for  investments  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of 
the  avera.ge  remuneration  of  capital  by  a  certain 
amount,  and,  of  course,  the  difference  would 
go  to  the  remuneration  of  the  other  element 
in   production,   that    is    the    remuneration    of 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
labour,  so  that  the  effect  of  this  thrift  would  be, 
as  I  believe,  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  working 
classes  would  be  practically  receiving  the  same 
income  as  they  now  receive  for  the  purpose  of 
expenditure,  and  there  would  be  the  possession 
of  that  capital  in  addition.     That  is  my  belief. 

7058.  I  think  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
evidence  you  propose  to  offer  ? — I  think  there  is 
just  one  point  I  should  like  to  add  with  refer- 
ence to  some  evidence  which  I  have  seen  that 
was  given  before  the  Commission,  with  reference 
to  its  becoming  one  of  the  duties  of  a  labour 
department  to  pubHsh  forecasts  of  the  probable 
condition  of  trade.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  by 
whom  that  was  mentioned,*  but  I  think  a  point 
of  that  kind  has, been  mentioned,  and  what  I 
should  like  to  say  with  reference  to  that  would 
be  that  the  facts  from  which  inferences  might 
be  drawn  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  trade 
are  already  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  fact,  if  not 
completely,  made  public.  You  have  such  public 
facts  as  the  Baring  crisis,  which  everyone  sees 
and  hears,  and  such  facts  are  among  the  most 
important  that  would  be  used  in  making  fore- 
casts of  that  kind.  But  the  difference  between 
a  department  pubHshing  facts  from  which  a 
forecast  might  be  made,  and  actually  making 
and  publishing  the  forecast  itself,  would  be  very 
great;  and  I  think  I  should  deprecate  any 
department  attempting  to  pubUsh  forecasts  of 
that  kind.  What  I  should  say  would  be 
that  if  you  could  find  people  who  could  make 
infallible  predictions  of  that  kind,  or  even  pre- 
dictions that  would  be  right  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  people  who  could  make  them  would  not 
be  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  but  would 
probably  be  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  on  some 
other  markets,  making  fortunes  for  themselves. 
I  think  it  is  reaUy  not  desirable  that  a  public 
department  should  engage  in  making  forecasts 
of  that  kind,  although,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  publish  very  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  facts  from  which  those  concerned 
might  make  inferences  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Tor)\  Mann. 

7059.  One  question  concerning  these  forecasts. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  data  are  already 
available  ? — Very  largely. 

7060.  Available  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  ? 
— I  think  so.  If  part  of  the  data,  for  instance, 
is  such  a  big  fact  as  the  Baring  crisis,  then  it  is 
only  a  question  of  how  to  interpret  it.  The  fact 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  that  from  the 
moment  that  it  happens. 

7061.  When  it  has  taken  place  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  leading  facts.  Until  it  takes  place,  of 
course,  you  can  make  no  public  statement  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  as  to  which  you  must 
not  make  any  statement. 

7062.  For  what  reason  ? — Because  it  would 
involve  you  in  actions  of  libel,  and  you  might 
very  often  produce  the  crisis  which  might  other- 
wise be  averted,  if  you  began  to  speak  of  it  too 
soon  as  probably  coming. 

*  Sue  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  questions  2613, 
■w!761,  2783-95,  and  also  that  given  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  ques- 
tions 440.3,  4483.— G.D. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

7063.  That  does  not  seem  to  show  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe, 
but  that  someone's  interests  would  be  seriously 
interfered  with  if  such  an  attempt  tOra.void  it 
were  made? — It  is  hard  to  say.  There  is.no 
doubt  that  many  things  which  looked  like  being, 
a  catastrophe  have  been  avoided  at  different 
times.  You  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  the. 
thing  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  cannot  be. 
avoided,  or  of  such  a  character  that,  by  prudence 
and  care,  it  may  be  avoided. 

7064.  You  would  not  lead  the  Cpm omission  to 
suppose,  I  imagine,  but  that  a  very  great  deal  of 
information  not  now  obtained  and'  circulated 
could  be  obtained  and  circulated  with  advantage 
to  the  entire  industrial  community,  would  you  ? 
— I  do  not  think  very  much  more  that  would 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  probable  forecasts  of 
the  state  of  trade  generally.  It  is  a  question 
really  of  interpretation  and  not  of  facts ;  and 
bciyond  that,  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  one 
could  go  in  making  a  forecast  of  that  kind  are 
very  often  not  facts  which  you  would  be  peimit- 
ted  to  state  publicly  at  all,  nor  such  that  if  you 
were  to  state  them,  you  would  ever  hear  of 
them. 

7065.  Under  present  conditions  ? — Under  any 
conditions.    - 

7066.  Take  the  facts  relating  to  shipbuilding 
in  a  period  of  relatively  good  trade,  when  trade 
is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  it  is  recognised  by 
those  who  are  quite  familiar  with  the  facts  that 
there  is  a  tonnage  being  produced  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  which  is  required,  and  that  the 
certain  result  will  be  such  a  depression  as  will 
bring  about  a  general  stagnation,  interfering 
with  the  comfort  of  many  thousands  of  people — 
if  these  facts  were  popularised,  do  you  not  think 
that  it  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  tendency  to 
try  and  counteract  that  evil  ? — You  are  speaking 
now  of  popularising  the  facts.  I  am  speaking 
of  publishing  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  to  the  facts,  for  instance,  as  to  the  tonnage  of 
ships,  you  will  find  the  daily  newspapers  on  the 
Clyde  and  in  Glasgow  generally,  and  Newcastle, 
are  as  full  of  the  facts  as  newspapers  can  be. 

7067.  I  understand  that  is  the  case,  but  what 
is  not  the  case  is  this.  They  do  not  give  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  those  facts — a  statement 
of  the  tonnage  built,  and  the  probable  amount 
required,  which  can  be  approximately  gauged, 
but  which  does  not  appear  to  be  gauged  in  any 
scientitic  fashion  by  either  employers  or  workers 
or  any  group  of  persons  in  the  whole  community  ? 
— But  surely  these  are  matters  which  are  brought 
home  to  the  community  directly  concerned  in  the 
most  direct  manner  possible.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  newspapers  on  the  Clyde  and  Newcastle  are 
unread  by  the  working  class.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  read  daily  and  continually,  and 
with  comment,  written  in  very  large  type  indeed. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  brought  home  in 
any  other  way.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  fore- 
casting, it  very  often  happens  that  even  the  best 
estimates  are  at  fault,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
something  else  which  cannot  be  foreseen  does 
happen. 
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Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

7068.  But  is  not  thtit  applicable  to  everything 
that  one  attempts,  and  especially  everything  that 
one  attempts  in  the  department  with  which  you 
are  identified  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  a  special  reason 
why  Government  should  not  attempt  it,  because 
that  commits  the  Government  to  an  opinion, 
and  you  might  find  the  Prime  Minister  saying 
that  the  department  was  making  a  forecast  which 
he  did  not  agi  ee  with. 

70U9.  Which,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
make-up  of  the  Government.  Now,  respecting 
the  individuals,  you  state  thit,  given  the  possi- 
bility of  persons  v\ho  might  forecast,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  any  Government  de- 
partment, but  more  likely  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Does  not  that  depend  mainly  on  the  remunera- 
tion which  they  are  paid,  as  to  whether-  it  is 
worth  while  to  be  in  a  Government  department 
or  nob  ? — No,  because  the  remuneration  oi  a  man 
who  wa^  capable  of  making  forecasts  of  that 
kind  would  be  a  large  fortune,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  question  of  a  i)ossible  salary. 

7070.  It  would  have  no  efiect  ? — No,  it  would 
not  have  iiny  at  all. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7071.  With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  wages 
pubhshed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  these  are  the 
wa^es  per  week,  are  they  not  ? — Both  per  week 
and  per  \  ear.  We  have  worked  it  out  in  all 
sorts  of  ways. 

7072.  But  has  there  been  any  attempt  in 
England  to  follow  the  American  plan  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  each  individual  earns  in  a 
year  ? — What  American  plan  '': 

7073.  The  plan  followed,  for  instance,  in  the 
United  States  Bureaus  ?— If  you  could  describe 
the  plan  to  me,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged. 
I  have  looked  at  many  of  the  statements,  Hnd 
many  of  the  American  reports  about  statistics 
of  wages,  and  what  seems  to  me  the  one  very 
material  defect  in  a  great  many  of  them  is  that 
they  do  not  describe  what  they  hnve  done.  They 
put  before  you  a  great  rrass  of  figures  and  begin 
to  discuss  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  figures,  but  they  do  not  tell  you 
exactly  how  they  got  them,  or  what  difficulties 
they  met  with  in  getting  them,  and  you  do  not 
know  wliereyou'are.  If  Professor _  Marshall 
would  describe  the  plan  to  me  in  detail  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

7074.  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  that,  in  your 
opinion,  they  really  do  not  succeed  ?— No,  I 
think  that  really  having  referred  to  a  plan,  it 
should  be  capable  of  description  in  some  way  or 
other.  If  you  describe  a  particulac  plan,  I  will 
tell  you  whet  er  it  could  be  followed  or  not,  or 
how  it  could  be  followed,  but  if  you  refer  me  to 
American  books  generally,  I  ask  what  plan  you 
mean.  _    . 

707"'..  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  send 
round  skilled  agents  to  a  considerable  number 
of  firms  to  get  those  firms  to  show  the  agent  all 
their  books,  and  to  trace  through  the  books  the 
whole  of  the  earnings  on  each  particular  day 
throughout  the  whole  year  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  ?  -Of  course  that  would   be   quite 


Professor  MarshxiU — continued, 
possible,    but    that    is   exactly   what  you  get 
alreadj',  only  you  get  it  by  the  week.     I  do  not 
see   any  difference — I  do  not  see  any  virtue  in 
taking  a  particular  day. 

7076.  Is  not  it  urged  that  the  EngHsh  plan 
has  the  disadvantage  of  only  showing  you  what 
is  called  the  theoretical  average,  the  average 
that  would  be  got  if  people  worked  a  supposed 
number  of  days,  say  310,  whereas  the  American 
plan  shows  you  what  they  actually  do  get  in  the 
particular  calendar  year  ? — No,  I  think  the 
American  plan,  as  you  describe  it,  does  not  show 
that  any  more  than  the  Board  of  Trade  plan 
does,  because  we  do  show  the  payments  of  wages 
over  large  groups  of  people  in  a  particular 
calendar  year,  and  we  have  been  most  particular 
in  getting  that  as  well. 

7077.  You  do  not  deny  they  claim  that 
superiority  ? — -I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they 
claim,  because  I  am  bound  to  say  that  one  of 
the  difiiculties  of  the  American  books  is  just 
that — they  do  not  describe  with  sufficient 
particularity  the  process  by  which  they  get 
the  facts. 

7078.  Do  you  think  they  describe  with  less 
particularity  than  the  Board  of  Trade  describes 
it  ? — Much  less.  When  they  say  that  they  sent 
an  agent  to  a  place  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
he  comes  back  and  tells  you  that  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  facts,  that  is  not  telling  you  anything 
about  what  the  agent  has  done.  I  think,  if 
Professor  Marshall  would  permit  me  to  say  so, 
it  is  really  a  case  where  he  ought  to  show  in 
some  way  or  other  that  he  is  able  to  describe 
a  particular  plan  exactly  which  has  been 
followed,  and  what  it  is. 

7079.  What  I  understand  is  that  an  agent  is 
sent  with  a  verj'  great  number  of  printed 
questions  in  the  most  minute  detail,  which  he 
fills  up  in  the  office  of  the  works,  the  whole  of 
the  books  of  the  works  being  put  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  makes  returns  in  such  detail,  that 
unless  he  has  distinctly  invented  figures  out  of 
his  own  head  instead  of  copying  them  from  the 
book,  they  must  represent  the  exact  amount  of 
money  received  in  any  calendar  year  by  any 
particular  individual  in  the  employment  of  that 
firm  ? — I  have  not  seen  the  statements  in  which 
that  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  way  that 
you  describe,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  unless 
one  sees  the  questions  which  the  agent  has  got 
to  answer,  it  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  whether  he  was  likely  to  get  the  informa- 
tion or  not.  But  many  of  the  questions — I 
speak  of  some  of  the  returns  which  I  have  seen 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  answers  to, 
are  themselves  so  difficult  that  not  even  the  em- 
ployers themselves  could  answer,  probably.  I 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  sort  of  evidence  upon 
which  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  got  the  correct 
answer,  and  as  to  that  you  get  no  information 
at  all  from  the  agents.  That,  for  instance,  of 
taking  the  names  of  particular  persons  from  the 
books,  and  finding  out  what  a  man  was  paid  by 
a  particular  firm  in  the  whole  year,  does  not 
answer  the  question  at  all  as  to  the  average 
earnings  of  that  man,  because  you  do  not  know 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

what  he  may  have  got  from  some  other  firm 
and  really  the  putting  of  the  question  is  to  show 
that  those  who  instructed  an  agent  to  find  out 
such  a  thing,  hardly  knew  liow  to  set  about  the 
business,  because  they  must  know  that  the  same 
firm  has  not  the  t^ame  number  of  people  at  work 
all  the  year  through — not  likely— and  I  may 
say  that  on  that  very  subject,  the  report  of 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  department  about 
railway  labour*  makes  the  fullest  confession  as 
to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  results 
obtained  by  that  very  method,  that  it  really  is 
a  ridiculous  method  to  follow,  f 

7080.  I  was  not  at  all  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  they  could  do  all  that  they  have  tried  to 
do,  or  that  their  methods  were  in  all  I'espccts 
the  best  conceivable,  but  I  was  confining  myself 
as  far  as  I  could  to  statistics  actually  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  were  not  of  opinion  that  some 
further  information  is  wanted  than  that  which 
is  called  theoretical,  (I  presume  you  are  aware 
that  the  Americans  talk  of  returns  similar  to 
those  made  by  our  Board  of  Trade  as  theoretical 
returns,)  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
attempt  to  get  some  more  positive  information 
as  to  the  amount  earned  and  expended  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  respect, 
only  I  do  not  think  that  what  the  Americans 
have  done  is  any  example  or  any  guide  at  all, 
because  they  have  most  completely  faileJ.  I 
refer  especially  to  that  return  ab  ut  railway 
labour.  The  most  absolute  confession  of 
complete  failure  is  to  be  found  in  that  report. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7081.  On  this  point  would  you  give  the 
Commission  a  little  more  information.  I  think 
you  said  that  in  your  returns  you  made  allow- 
ance for  want  of  employment  and  short  time  ? 
—Yes. 

7082.  In  what  way  do  you  arrive  at  the 
proper  allowance  to  be  made  ? — We  have  got 
statements  as  to  the  absolute  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  a  given  year,  the  maximum  number  of 
people  employed,  and  minimum  number  of 
people  employed,  and  over  a  great  sui-face  that 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  employment.  Then  we  have  got  many 
particular  statements  besides  in  acswer  to  our 
inquiries.    Those  are  all  definite  as  far  as  they  go. 

7083.  The  information  was  not  got  solely  by 
filling  up  a  certain  number  of  returns,  was  it  ? 
— They  were  got  by  the  filling  up  of  returns, 
but  not  exclusively ;  the  filling  up  of  returns  of 
normal  wages  in  a  particular  week,  that  was 
only  one  part  of  what  we  asked  them  to  do. 

7084.  The  maximum  and  minimum  number 
of  persons  employed  would  not  give  you  all  the 
information  you  wanted,  would  it  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  a  great 
deal  more  information  if  possible,  but  it  has 
this  eflfect :  you  absolutely  get  to  know  whether 
the  numbers  in  a  normal  week  are  at  all  like 
the  numbers  that  are  employed  in  the  trade, 


Duke  of  Devonshire, — continued, 
and  when  you  get  returns  from  particular  firms 
you  know,  in  fact,  you  are  quite  certain,  from 
what  you  know,  that  the  fluctuation  in  a  par- 
ticular firm  is  always  greater  than,  or  may  be 
greater  than,  the  fluctuation  in  the  trade  itself, 
and  you  see  that  especially  in  the  returns  which 
we  have  received  from  the  building  trade,  there 
is  the  widest  possible  difference  in  the  rpsults 
of  the  individual  returns. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7085.  But  what  would  be  an  exceptional 
trade  ? — I  think  the  building  trade  is  ex- 
ceptional, because  in  point  of  fact  you  may 
assume  that  most  employments  are  more  or  less 
continuous.  The  fluctuation  is  an  element,  but 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  fluctuation  between 
nothing  and  the  figures  which  you  give.  But 
that  particular  effort  to  flnd  out  from  employ- 
ment books  what  wages  a  particular  man  has 
got  by  following  him  up  all  through  the  wages 
lists  is  an  absolute  and  entire  failure,  and  I  think 
Professor  Marshall  may  take  it  from  me  that 
it  is  so.  It  might  have  been  known  beforehand 
that  it  would  be  so,  but  that  it  is  so  there  is  no 
doubt.     The  work  cannot  be  done  in  that  way. 

7086.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  take  it  from  you,  but  I  had  better  pass 
to  something  else  ? — I  refer  you  to  the,  railway 
report,  and  I  could  show  you  the  passages  in 
which  the  confession  is  made.t 

7087.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  more 
clearly  how  you  ascertain  during  what  number 
of  days  you  will  take  a  man  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  find  his  yearly  earnings  ? — That  depends 
so  much  upon  the  particular  trade. 

7088.  But  in  general  ? — I  would  not  like  to 
say  in  general  any  more  than  I  have  done ;  I 
must  refer  you  to  the  thing  itself,  to  the  report 
itself  when  it  appears  ;  I  should  not  like  to  go 
into  it  in  detail. 

7089.  To  what  report  ? — The  report  upon 
these  figures  which  will  appear  shortly. 

7090.  That  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— Yes.  I 
may  tell  you  this,  for  instance,  with  reference 
to  seamen's  wages,  which  are  included  in  one  of 
the  tables  which  I  have  not  referred  to.  We 
have  various  tables  as  to  the  employment  of 
vessels  which  were  drawn  up  some  years  ago, 
which  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  had  a  special 
report  from  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  a 
confidential  report  on  inquiries  which  he  made 
as  to  what  would  be  the  number  of  seaiven  as 
compared  with  the  number  employed  at  any 
one  time,  and  the  difference  corresponding  to 
that  employed  vessels  return  which  we  have  is 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  we  do  know  in  that  case 
that  the  seamen  are  employed  and  are  paid  for. 
There  are  other  inquiries  we  have  made  of  a 
similar  nature. 

7091.  But  you  think  that  it  is  best  to  confine 
yourself  to  this  class  of  inquiry,  and  not  lo  have 
as  a  basis  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  amount. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

that  is  earned,  say,  by  individual  miners  in 
certain  particular  localities  ?  —  Provided  you 
could  make  a  sufficient  sel(3ction  of  individual 
miners  to  give  you  a  proper  statistical  basis, 
and  provided  you  could  really  ascertain  in  point 
of  fact  what  they  do  get,  and  then  ascertained 
the  same  for  other  employments  (it  would  be 
a  tremendous  work,  and  what  the  Americans 
have  done  would  be  nothing  to  it,  and  what  the 
returns  have  done  would  be  nothing  to  it)  then 
you  would  have  some  sort  of  statistical  basis, 
but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
absolute  fact  itself  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  either  from  the  employer  or  from  the 
workman  himself,  because  the  employer, 
although  he  pays  certain  men  all  the  year 
through,  does  not  pay  others  all  the  year 
through,  and  the  workman,  as  a  rule,  [  think 
you  will  find  as  to  most  of  them,  could  not  tell 
you  very  exactly  what  they  had  received  in  a 
given  year  ;  it  would  be  a  matter  of  calculation 
for  them,  and  n  )t  so  easy  to  ascertain,  and  then 
if  you  are  to  ascertain  it  by  means  of  agents 
who  go  and  put  down  questions  and  put  them 
to  the  workmen,  and  are  satisfied,  or  say  they 
are  satisfied,  that  the  man  has  given  them  a  true 
answer,  you  are  liable  to  the  jiersonal  error  of 
the  agent,  which  may  be  serious. 

7092.  These  difficulties  are  inherent  in  any 
method  of  obtaining  statistics,  are  they  not  ? — 
No,  some  of  them  give  satisfactory  results  with- 
out all  that  supreme  labour.  You  often  take 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  you  might  know 
without  taking  all  that  trouble. 

7093.  That  may  be,  no  doubt;  but  you  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  that  the  American  officials 
have  not  fully  studied  all  these  familiar  points  ? 
— I  think  I  may  say  that  there  are  no  persons 
in  the  world  whom  I  would  trust  with  the  kind 
of  inquiries  wliich  some  of  the  American  agents 
make,  nor  would  I  take  the  results  from  them  in 
the  way  that  they  give  them.  I  shoidd  like 
more  information  about  what  they  do,  about  tl  e 
actual  facts  and  the  way  that  they  get  them, 
and  what  were  the  inferences  whicli  they  drew 
from  those  facts^  and  why  they  drew  those 
inferences. 

7094.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  follow 
your  order  of  subjects.  As  regards  the  residuum, 
how  large  do  you  take  that  to  be  ? — I  think, 
without  making  a  special  investigation,  I  could 
hardly  say  or  put  any  figure  upon  it,  but,  com- 
paring the  figures  we  have  been  dealing  with  of 
those  employed  with  the  factory  returns,  we 
find  that  the  element  does  not  come  into 
question. 

7095.  You  put  the  total  number  of  people 
3aming  indenendent  incomes  at  13,200,000  ? — 
About  that ;  but  I  think  1  said  that  that  was 
subject  to  the  observation  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  occupations  of  the  last  census. 

7096.  But  are  you  clear  whether  the  residuum 
are  counted  in  or  not? — Yes,  quite  clear  that 
they  are  not  counted  in ;  at  any  rate,  in  very 
many  employments  they  are  not  included. 

7097.  Under  what  form  would  the  residuum 
be  entered   in   the  census  ? — I  do  not  think  I 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
should  go  into  the  question  of  the  census  in  that 
minute  way  :  but  there  is  a  large  figure  of  un- 
specified— of  people  of  no  occupation  or  unspeci- 
fied occupations,  as  I  think  you  are  aware. 

7098.  Yes,  if  you  regard  the  residuum  as  a 
large  number,  then  the  question  of  where  they 
are  put  in  the  census  becomes  of  importance, 
does  not  it  ? — That  would  be  important,  no 
doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
large  number — not  a  case  of  20  per  cent,  or 
30  per  cent.,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

7099.  No,  but  would  not  this  13,200,000  in- 
clude nearly  all  those  in  the  census  who  had 
occupations  ? — No,  it  does  not  include  the  un- 
specified occupations  at  all.  For  every  one  of 
those  in  the  ct^nsus  a  special  occupation  had  been 
put  down. 

7100.  Including  general  labour  ? — Including 
general  labour  ;  but  then  that  is  not  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  our  census  as  it  used  to  be. 

7101.  Then  whom  does  it  omit  ? — I  do  not 
include,  for  instance,  the  professional  classes  at  all. 

7102.  No,  of  course  not  ? — And  I  do  not 
include  all  those  under  the  head  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  make 
various  deductions  for  employers  and  for  things 
of  that  sort. 

7103.  But  this  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  ? — Yes,  this  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

7104.  You  think  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
residuum  is  not  a  serious  difficulty  ? — Not  a 
serious  difficulty,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  think  you 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  rates  of  wages  that  we  have  shown, 
but  only  affects  the  building  up  of  that  aggre- 
gate ;  it  does  not  affect  the  rate. 

7105.  It  does  not  affect  tlie  aggregate,  you 
mean  ? — It  does  not  affect  the  rate.  The  num- 
bers affect  the  aggregate,  but  they  do  not  affect 
the  rate. 

7106.  But  you  said  you  were  more  certain 
about  the  aggregate  than  the  rate  ? — I  think  I 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

7107.  Then  I  misunderstood  you  ;  I  thought 
\  ou  said  that  the  aggregate  you  got  confirmed  ? 
— It  is  confirmed  in  other  ways. 

7108.  Then  with  regard  to  the  information 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  gives,  bearing  on  fluc- 
tuations, are  you  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be 
better,  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  give  more 
statistics  with  regard  to  production  ;  for  instance, 
the  statistics  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Charles  Booth 
published  with  regard  to  the  docks,  do  not  }  ou 
think  that  the  Government  ought  to  undertake 
the  publication,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  of 
statistics  of  that  kind  ? — Of  fluctuations  in 
employment  ? 

7109.  Yes  ? — I  believe  that  now,  under  the 
new  arrangements  we  are  making  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  we  may  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in 
that  direction. 

7110.  With  legard  to  season  trades,  for  in- 
stance, is  there  nor  a  great  deal  of  information 
accessible,  but  not  published,  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  collect  that  would  be  of  use  ? — I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  propose 
to    take  up,  now  that  we  have  increased  our 
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staff  a  good  deal.     I  think  it  is  a  thing  we  may 
take  up  a  good  deal  more  fully. 

7111.  I  think  you  told  Lord  Iddesleigh's  Com- 
mission that  the  statistics  of  production  and 
internal  trade  should,  in  your  opinion,  be  pub- 
lished so  far  as  they  could  be  got*  ? — I  thinlc 
that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
statistics  of  internal  trade,  but  I  think  it  might 
be  more  convenient  to  us  to  answer  the  question 
by  asking  what  particular  improvements  might 
be  made,  in  Professor  Marshall's  opinion.  There 
is  so  much  done  that  is  not  utilised,  that  I  always 
feel  a  difficulty  when  people  are  speaking  on  the 
subject  as  to  whether  they  are  not  asking  for 
something  that  is  already  done.  I  always  feel 
a  difficulty  as  to  what  it  is  precisely  they  are 
asking  for. 

7112.  I  read  that  statement  of  yours  before 
Lord  Iddesleigh's  Commission,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  trades  you  referred  to  ? — As 
to  ndning  and  various  other  trades  a  great  deal 
is  done,  but  as  to  other  trades,  such  as  the  build- 
ing trade,  for  instance,  nothing  is  done.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  houses  are  built,  of  what 
kinds  they  are,  and  what  value,  and  things  of 
that  kind ;  whether  there  would  be  means  of 
ascertaining  that  particular  thing  I  mentioned,  I 
really  do  not  know,  but  I  should  like  always 
when  improvements  are  talked  of  (we  have  to 
look  at  it  in  detail  and  decide  what  improve- 
ments are  done),  to  know  what  is  specially  in 
your  mind  at  present. 

7113.  I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  anything 
myself,  but  if  I  had  suggested  any  trade  I  should 
have  taken  the  Ijuilding  trade  as  one  of  the  most 
easy  and  most  important  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  do  in  this 
way,  that  you  would  have  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  what  was  produced,  which  might  often  itself 
be  a  matter  of  estimate.  You  have  such  people 
as  speculative  builders,  who  cannot  tell  very  well 
how  their  speculations  will  turn  out  till  they 
have  sold  the  property,  and  found  that  they 
have  either  made  a  profit  or  been  made  bank- 
rupt, they  are  not  quite  sure  which.  How  you 
are  to  tell  what  the  production  of  a  builder  of 
that  kind  is,  I  do  not  know.  You  cannot  have 
a  unit  of  quantity  very  well,  and  how  you  are 
t<5  get  a  unit  of  value  is  really  very  difficult  to 
follow  if  you  give  j'our  mind  to  it. 

7114.  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  get  it  suffi- 
ciently near  for  many  trades  ? — I  doubt  whether 
you  could  get  it  within  10  or  20  per  cent. 

7115.  If  yon  could  get  it  within  10  per  cent., 
wi'uld  not  tliat  be  nearly  all  you  wanted  ? — You 
could  get  it  with  a  great  amount  of  worry  and 
friction. 

7116.  Is  not  it  a  common  thing  for  other 
countries  to  publish  statistics  of  the  number  of 
houses  being  built  ? — But  that  is  also  being  done 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  ststement  in  the 
census  with  ngard  to  the  number  of  houses  bein^ 
built.  ^ 


*  [(";.— 4(;21.]  "First  Report  of  the  Koyal  Commi.'ision 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Depression  of  Trade  ond  Indna'rv  ' 
(1886),  page  9,  questions  9-12,  and  page  2.1,  questions  139-40. 
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7117.  Once  in  10  years  ? — Every  10  years. 

7118.  That  would,  of  course,  be  of  no  value 
for  my  purposes  ?^In  addition  to  that  there  is 
the  retui-n  that  wo  have  in  the  income  tax  form, 
which  might  be  the  basis  of  forming  some  cal- 
culation of  what  the  new  builders'  work  was, 
and  that  is  the  assessment  of  houses  under 
Schedule  A. 

7119.  But  surely  the  assessment  of  houses  does 
not  bear  upon  it  ? — The  assessment  of  the  annual 
income  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  increase 
of  buildings  from  year  to  year.  My  difficulty  is 
that  it  only  gives  one  part  of  the  builder's  work, 
whereas  the  builder  has  got  to  do  repairs  and 
has  got  to  renew  houses  as  well  as  build  them : 
it  does  not  give  you  tlie  value  of  all  that  lie  does 

7120.  No,  but  one  might  suppose  that  the 
repairs  at  one  time  would  be  very  much  the 
same  as  at  another,  might  not  they  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  making  suppositions  again  instead  of 
having  the  statistics. 

7121.  Quite  so,  but  are  tlie  statistics  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  you  have  been  ex- 
plaining, based  directly  on  exact  figures  ? — Surely 
they  are  almost  all  based  on  figures,  I  should 
think.  If  you  take  the  imports  and  exports,  they 
are  based  upon  actual  statements  with  reference  to 
every  transaction  of  imports  and  exports.  There 
is  an  actual  document  for  every  transaction. 

7122.  But  no  one  would  be  more  able  than  you 
to  tell  us  how  much  interpretation  those  figures 
require,  is  not  that  so  ? — No  doubt  even  with  data 
of  that  kind  it  is  difficult,  but  to  get  it  for  the 
building  trade  you  would  have  to  invent  a  mode 
of  getting  the  data  to  begin  with. 

7123.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  such  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  fluc- 
tuations of  activity  in  the  country,  not  for  a 
10  yeai-s  to  10  years  inteival,  but  from  month 
to  month  or  quarter  to  quarter,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  general  amount  of 
building  work  being  done  ?— That  would  only 
be  one  item  out  of  a  great  many.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  you  could  not  get  that  particular 
thing  from  month  to  month.  You  might  get  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  employ c^d  in  the 
building  trade  from  month  to  month,  as  practi- 
cally we  get  now  from  the  trades  union  reports, 
b'Jt  as  to  a  statement  of  the  value  which  the 
builders  produce  month  by  month,  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  get  it  so  that  it  would 
be  of  any  use  whatever,  because  it  takes  so  long 
before  they  know  what  the  value  is. 

7124.  I  do  not  think  I  proposed  to  get 
the  exact  value ;  that  would  not  be  necessary 
would  it?— What  would  be  the  unit  in  the 
building  trade  except  the  value  ? 

7125.  Then  there  might  be  units  of  the 
different  kinds  of  houses,  or  there  might  be 
units  of  the  opinion  that  builders  put  upon  the 
value  of  the  house  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
units  of  the  opinion  that  an  importer  puts  on 
the  value  of  Ins  goods,  allowing  for  similar  errors  ? 
-Not  very  well.  I  think  that  you  must  not 
apply  things  of  that  kind  unless  you  are  iDrettv 
sure  of  a  good  and  useful  result;  it  would  be 
—posing  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  nothing  at 
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all.  I  should  like,  before  going  into  a  scheme  of 
that  kind,  to  have  it  exactly  bef  jre  me  as  if  I 
were  proposing  it  to  a  minister,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  say  exactly  what  it  was  to  be. 

7126.  I  did  not  come  prenared  to  make  pro- 
posals to  a  minister.  I  was  asking  questions  in 
order  to  get  your  views  ? — But  those  are  matters 
on  which  one  has  not  exa  ^tly  views,  those  are 
mattsrs  of  business  which  have  to  be  discussed 
as  matters  of  business. 

7127.  You  have  asked  me  to  give  instances  : 
We  as  individuals  can  buy  our  boots  and  shoes 
whenever  we  like.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  us  whether  we  buy  our  boots  and 
shoes  in  January  or  in  March,  but  we  might 
know  beforehand  that  by  giving  employment  in 
one  month  rather  than  in  another  we  can  steady 
a  great  trade.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  is  a  ■  very  fluctuating  trade. 
People  interested  in  the  trade  know  at  what 
time  giving  out  extra  orders  would  tend  to  steady 
employment,  but  ordinary  persons  do  not ;  and 
would  not  it  be  possible  for  Government  to 
publish  statistics  of  that  kind  ? — I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  boot  and  shoe  trade 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  whether  anythiug 
could  be  published  in  tliat  trade,  but  I  should 
doubt  very  much  whether  such  a  thing  as  you 
contemplate  is  even  possible  to  anyoody  in  the 
trade  at  all. 

7128.  You  would  be  aware  that  there  are 
recognised  times  in  the  trade  at  which  the  trade 
is  more  busy  than  at  others  ? — But  that  applies 
to  so  many  trades. 

7129.  But  taking  this  one  you  would  be 
aware  that  there  are  times  recognised  in  the 
trade  (I  have  not  them  in  my  memory  at 
present,  but  I  have  seen  statements  with  regard 
to  them)  at  which  the  trade  is  more  busy  than 
at  others  ? — I  suppose  so. 

7130.  And  that  the  trade  of  producing  is  not 
busy  at  the  time  at  which  the  selling  goes  on 
most  rapidly,  but  some  time  before  ?  —Well, 
supposing  that  to  be  so  ? 

7131.  And  that  if  uninstructed  people  were 
to  guess,  they  would  guess  wrongly,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  individuals  to  do 
what  they  could  to  steady  the  trade  without 
such  information  ? — But  I  should  be  inclined  to 
say  that  even  if  they  had  the  information 
people  would  buy  according  as  it  suited  their 
own  convenience. 

7132.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the 
question.  That  is  taking  another  line? — You 
are  suggesting  that  the  information  ought  to  be 
got  in  order  to  enable  people  to  buy  when  it 
suited  the  trade,  instead  of  buying  when  it  suits 
their  own  convenience. 

7133.  I  asked  you  whether  the  Government 
has  not  the  power  of  publishing  statistics  which 
would  enable  the  consumers,  if  they  chose,  so  to 
distribute  their  purchases  as  to  make  one  trade 
that  is  now  very  unsteady  become  relatively  a 
steady  trade  ? — And  the  answer  which  I  give  to 
it  is,  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  have 
any  effect  in  making  the  trade  less  unsteady 
than  it  is,  because  people  would  buy  when  it 
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suited  them,  and  not  according  to  the  informa- 
tion you  propose  to  give.  That  applies  to  the 
essence  of  the  whole  thing.  Besides,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done,  and  that  is  a  different 
point.  I  think  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  a  point  of 
that  kind  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  real  way 
in  which  fluctuations  of  that  kind  are  equalised, 
is  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  floating 
capital  in  the  trade.  Trades  make  for  stock 
at  one  time,  and  tliey  do  not  make  for  stock 
at  another  time,  and  really  the  floating  capital 
is  obtained  so  cheaply,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  indifl'erence  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
trade  whether  people  buy  in  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  or  six  or  eight  months,  or 
whether  they  buy  evenly  over  the  whole  twelve 
months. 

7134.  I  specially  took  this  trade  because  I 
suppose  you  must  be  aware  that  the  people  in 
the  trade  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  that 
in  this  particular  trade  ? — That  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  for  stock  ? 

7135.  No,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
to  make  very  largely  for  stock  ? — I  suppose  it 
would  be  so  in  other  trades  as  welJ,  but  that 
they  do  make  for  stock  is  quite  certain. 

7 136.  But  perhaps  not  to  any  large  extent,  and 
consequently  when  orders  are  slack  they  have 
to  dismiss  their  men  ?  Would  not  it  be  well, 
anyhow,  that  that  should  be  ascertained  ? — How 
much  that  is  the  case  ? 

7137.  How  much  that  is  the  case  and  what 
the  fluctuations  are,  and  what  are  their  causes  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that 
more  information  should  be  got  and  published 
about  what  the  fluctuations  actually  are ;  but 
between  that  and  entering  on  the  question  of 
the  Government  publishing  information  monthly 
which  would  be  of  use  for  any  practical 
business,  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
world. 

7138.  What  kind  of  difference  ?— Publishing 
information  monthly  as  to  production  in  all 
trades  would  plainly  be  a  most  formidable  and 
expensive  work,  whereas  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  what 
the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  are,  not  from 
month  to  month,  but  in  such  a  way  as  you 
can  ascertain  them  by  means  of  special  reports. 

7139.  You  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wright  found  that  the  average  income  in 
Massachusetts  was  67  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Great  Britain  ? — That  is  the  way  he  put  it  in 
his  wages'  returns. 

7140.  But  did  not  you  rather  imply  that  he 
gave  us  to  understand  that  his  figures  meant 
something  more  tlian  they  really  did  mean  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  he  is  to  some  extent  responsible 
for  the  assumption  that  he  is  comparing 
English  and  American  wages.  If  he  did  not  say 
so,  other  people  have  done  so,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  as  if  he  had  compared  English 
and  American  wages. 

7141.  You  said  50  per  cent,  of  the  American 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ? — Nearly  that. 

7142.  Would  that  be  true  of  Massachusetts  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be  true  of 
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Massachusetts ;  but  in  that  case  there  is  another 
question  which  arii?es :  of  what  use  could  it  be 
comparing  the  wages  of  a  small  ]ilace  like  Mas- 
siicliiisetts,  about  the  size  of  an  English  county, 
witli  tlie  wages  of  a  great  mass  of  pf;ople  like 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

7143.  Surely  there  would  be  much  good  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  ? — Tht'y  on-lit  to  liave  tiken 
into  acc:ount  a  mucli  wider  range  of'  industries  in 
Great  Britiiin,  so  as  to  make  a  jiroper  eo.iiparison 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  swh  con;- 
parisons  are  made. 

7144.  But  they  did  compare  many  industi-ies, 
did  they  not,  in  Massachusetts  ? — About  24. 

714-5.  You  say  that  the  average  income  of 
the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  (States  is 
very  low  ;  are  you  sure  of  that  ? — It  looks  to 
me  low,  according  to  their  own  returns. 

7146.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  reason 
why  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  omitted  the  agri- 
cultural industry  was  that  for  the  agricultural 
industry  the  incomes  enter  in  another  form,  and 
do  not  enter  in  the  partic-ular  form  in  which 
you  look  for  them  ;  that  they  did  it  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  a  fair  comparison  ? — When  I 
made  the  remark  I  was  referring  not  merely 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  but  to  the  American 
Bureaus  generally,  all  of  which  seem  to  omit  the 
question  of  the  remuneration  of  the  agricuK.ural 
labourer  and  the  peasant  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  although  they  form  half  the  people. 

7147.  Speaking  of  American  agricultural 
labourers,  are  there  very  many  agricultural 
labourers  there  ? — There  are,  in  the  census  of 
1880,  upwards  of  three  millions  entered  as  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  there  is  a  note,  too,  about 
another  million  of  general  labourers,  saying  that 
very  many  of  these  are  agricultural  labourers  also. 
There  is  a  large  number,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
largest  class  of  labour  in  the  United  States.* 

7148.  But  would  they  be  chieflyin  the  Northern 
States  like  Massachusetts,  or  in  the  Southern 
States  ? — All  over. 

7149.  When  you  got  tlie  avei'age  for  agricul- 
ture, ought  you  not,  when  making  an  attack  on 
tlje  Massachusetts  returns,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  include  so  much  Black 
Labour  ? — But  I  am  not  making  any  attack  on 
the  Massachusetts  returns. 

7150.  I  understood  that  you  di'l  ? — No,  I 
merely  point  out  that  I  have  got  certain  figures 
to  present  to  the  Commission,  and  that  I  have 
got  no  other  figures  to  compare  them  with. 

7151.  But  I  thought  you  laid  stress  on  the 
fact  that  these  Massachusetts  returns  were  not 
valuable  because  they  did  not  take  account  of 
agriculture  ? — They  were  not  useful  for  a  com- 
parison between  the  general  wages  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  general  wages  of  the  United 
States,  because  they  took  no  account  of  the 
wages  of  half  the  working  population  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  very  obvious. 

*  In  revi.'.int;  a  proof-copv  of  this  evidence  the  Witness  here 
\dded  the  following'-  :— •'  The  exact  figures  me  :  ai:rleultural 
"  lahourirs  3,323.000,  and  farmers  and  planters  4,220,000. 
"  These  include  female--  a3  well  as  males,  and  the  males  alone 
"  are  :  aL'ricultiiral  labourerp  2.7h9,000,  axd  farmers  and 
"  planters  4,169,000."— G.  D. 


Professor  Ma,rshaU — continued. 

7152.  But  if  it  refers  only  to  Massachusetts, 
is  that  of  very  great  moment  ? — But  they  have 
been  used  as  if  they  compared  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

7153.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  ? — I  think  to  some  extent  it 
is  responsible,  because,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  I  observed  a  reference  in  the  report 
either  of  the  Washington  Bureau  or  of  this 
Commission  of  Professor  Franklin's,  in  which 
these  wages  in  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain 
were  referred  to  as  the  wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States  respectively. 

7154.  But  that  report  is  quite  a  dilferent 
thing,  is  it  not  ?— He  is  partly  responsible  for 
that,  too. 

7155.  In  the  north,  at  all  events,  the  agri- 
cultural class  is  chiefly  a  farming  class,  is  it 
not  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  minutely  what  it 
is  in  the  north  of  the  United  States.  If  I  had 
thought  of  it,  I  should  have  brought  the  United 
States  census  volume  with  nie,  and  you  should 
have  seen  it  at  once. 

7156.  But  you  must  be  aware  that  statements 
continually  were  to  the  effect  that  the  agricul- 
tural labouring  class  is  small  relatively  to  the 
farming  class  ? — In  the  north  ? 

7157.  Yes  ? — That  is  hardly  so  if  the  figures 
I  have  given  you  generally  are  correct,  that  in 
the  United  States  census  they  account  for  more 
than  four  millions  agricultural  labourers  out  of 
eight  millions,  which  was  the  figure  in  the 
census  of  1880— four  millions  out  of  eight 
millions  odd  people  engaged  in  agriculture, 
altogether  that  is. 

7158.  Anyhow,  a  very  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural class,  more  than  half  of  the  agricultui'al 
class,  are  farmers  ? — That  seems  to  be  so. 

7159.  Is  not  it  generally  believed  that,  except 
in  times  of  agricultural  depression  in  America, 
the  farmer  is  accumulating  wealth  in  various 
forms  very  rapidly  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
so.  At  one  time  of  my  life,  not  lately,  but  some 
years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  continuous 
study  of  American  agricultural  newspapers  and 
their  complaint  of  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmer  was  something  much  more  bitter  and 
aggravated  than  any  complaint  we  have  of  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country— con- 
tinual complaint,  which  was  echoed,  as  we  all 
know,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Grainger  party 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  realiv  a  pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  the  great  and  widely-felt 
distress. 

7160.  But  the  aggregate  wealth  owned  by  the 
farmers,  anyhow,  in  places  where  a  little  while 
ago  there  was  no  wealth,  consisting  of  farms  and 
stock  and  implements  and  buildings,  after  de- 
ducting mortgages,  would  amount  to  something 
hke  600Z.  a  farm,  would  it  not,  or  more  if  you 
took  only  the  Whites  ?-I  should  doubt  that 
very  much  indeed.  In  any  case,  I  should  like 
really  to  go  into  that  a  little  more  carefully 
before  answering  as  to  what  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  farmers  is  per  Lead,  because  there 
are  really  such  extenive  complaints  of  th^ 
mortgages  m  the  United  States  that  1  forbear 
to  have  an  opinion.  ' 
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7161.  I  may  say  that  I  made  a  rough  calcu- 
lation allowing  for  mortgages,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  about  that,  from  600Z. 
up  to  l,000i.  ? — Including  the  capital  value  of 
the  fai-ms  as  well  as  the  capital  value  of  the 
stock  and  other  tliing.s  ? 

7162.  Yes  ? — And  deducting  the  mortgages. 

7163.  Deducting  the  mortgages.  Again,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  that  has 
been  sold  at  high  prices  to  the  railways — those 
made  without  grants — ^nnd  for  building  purposes, 
has  been  bought  of  farmers,  and  that  a  farmer 
in  making  up  his  earnings,  counts  up  naturally 
the  chanc'e  of  selliui^  his  land  at  a  great  price  ? 

But  surely  of  late  years,  you  must  be  aware  of 

the  complaints  which  have  been  made  that  the 
land  has  not  been  increasing  in  value,  and  that 
in  the   Eastern   States   the   people   have   been 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
leaving  the  farms  just  as  in  England,  and  you 
have  had  something  like  a  fall   in  value  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  here  in  many  parts. 

7164.  But  you  ai-e  aware  that  matter  has  been 
investigated  very  thoroughly  indeed  by  the 
Illinois  Department,  with  the  result  that  the 
popular  belief  has  been  shown  to  be  inaccurate  ? — 
Illinois  is  not  one  of  the  Eastern  States  to  which 
I  refer. 


7105.  No,  but 
very  much    with 


the  reports  have  been  made 
regard  to  Illinois.  Illinois 
IS  one  of  the  States  in  which  it  had  been  stated 
there  had  been  a  depression  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
particular  report  you  speak  of,  and  of  course  I 
cannot  speak  about  it ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
speak  about  any  report  of  that  kind  without 
having  examined  it  very  carefully. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  1 1  o'clock. 
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Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  26th  January  1893. 


Present  : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  Q.C,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P. 
Mr.  David  Dale  (Chairman  of  Group  A.). 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart. 
Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 
Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshall. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 
Mr.  T.  H.  IsMAY. 
Mr.  G.  Livesey. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann. 
Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow. 

Mr.  John  Burnett,  Secrefcar\-. 


Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P.,  Mr.  Edward  Harford,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson, 

called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7166.  Mr.  Fenwick,  I  believe  you  are  here  by 
request  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress ?^-(Mr.  Fenwick.)  Yes,  my  colleagues  and 
myself  were  appointed  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  attend  this  Commission  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioners. 

7167.  You  are  the  secretary  of  that  com- 
mittee ? — I  am. 

7168.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
— Since  September  1890,  when  I  was  appointed 
at  the  Liverpool  Congress. 

7169.  Will  you  state  how  long  it  is  since  the 
first  congress  was  held  ? — The  first  Congress  was 
held  in  Manchester  in  1868,  and  has  met  every 
year  since,  with  the  exception  of  1870. 

7170.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement 
about  the  labours  or  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
or  simply  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  ? — I 
have  prepared  a  short  summary  of  the  principal 
features  ia  the  history  and  labours  of  the 
Congress,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  read ;  but,  before  doing  so,  I  should  like 
to  observe,  in  case  more  minute  particulars  are 
desired  by  the  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  that  those  particulars  may 
be  found  fully  amplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
George  Howell,  particularly'  in  his  book  on 
"  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,"  and  also  on 
"  Old  and  New  Trades  Unionism."  Mr.  Howell 
was  one  of  the  principal  organisers  of  the  move- 
ment, was  its  first  general  secretary,  and  to 
him  I  am  personally  indebted  for  many  of  the 
facts  which  I  shall  have  to  submit  in  the  course 
of  this  statement.  When  the  Congress  com- 
menced its  labours  trade  unions  were  at  a 
discount  in  the  opinion  of  the  geneial  public, 
largely  in  consequence  of  serious  disturbances  of 
the  public  peace  in  some  of  our  large  towns, 
niitably  in  Sheffield,  which  were  attributed  by 
the  press  at  the  time  to  the  agents  of  the 
unions.  A  Royal  Commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed "  to  inquire  into    the  organisation  and 
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"  rules  of  trade  unions  and  other  associations, 
"  whether  of  workmen  or  of  employers,  and  into 
"  the  effects  produced  by  such  unions  and  associa- 
"  tions  on  the  workmen  and  employers  respec- 
"  tively,  and  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
"  employers  and  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
"  country."  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  not  only 
extensive  in  terms,  but  the  investigation  which 
followed  was  also  most  searching  and  complete. 
The  unions  and  their  leaders,  however,  in  the 
main  passed  through  the  ordeiil  with  credit,  and 
succeeded  thereby  in  regaining  public  faith  and 
confidence.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Trade  Union  Commission  was  appointed,  1867, 
the  Judges  liad  decided  in  the  Law  Courts,  that 
all  combinations  which  were  in  restraint  of  trade 
were  criminal ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  had  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates,  in  the  case  of  Hornby 
versus  Close,  that  societies  having  rules  enabling 
them  so  to  act  could  hold  no  property,  not  even 
for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes.  These 
circumstances  led  to  the  necessity  for  more 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  who 
now  deinanded  unrestricted  freedom  to  combine 
and  legal  protection  for  their  property  and  funds. 
The  first  congress,  as  I  have  said,  was  held  in 
Manchester,  in  June  1868,  and  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  th3  awkward 
position  of  the  unions  as  created  by  the  decision 
in  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  already  referred  to.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  34  delegates,  representing 
118,-367  members.  The  success  which  attended 
this  congress  encouraged  its  promoters  to  at- 
tempt a  second,  which  was  held  in  Birmingham 
in  August,  1869,  and  attended  by  48  delegates, 
representing  a  membership  of  250,000.  Among 
the  chief  subjects  considered  by  this  congress 
was  the  unprotected  state  of  trade  union 
funds.  Such  questions  as  piece-work,  over- 
time, protection  of  miner,?,  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  and  the  necessity    for  a  sy.stem    of 
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national  education  were  also  discussed,  and  the 
question  of  laboiir  representation  in  Parliament 
was  first  declared  at  this  Congress  as  a  distinctive 
policy  of  the  unions.  In  1874  the  miners  of 
Northumberland  ^ave  practical  shape  to  this 
policy  by  electing  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  member  for 
Morpeth.  No  congress  was  held  in  1870,  but  in 
1871  the  third  meeting  took  place  in  London, 
when  50  delegates  were  present  representing  a 
membership  of  289,4.30.  It  was  at  this  meet- 
ing where  a  Parliamentary  Committee  of  live 
persons  (afterwards  increased  to  11  including 
the  secretary)  were  fii'st  appointed  to  prepare 
legislation,  and  take  such  action  as  Congress 
might  from  time  to  time  determine.  The  fourth 
Congress  was  held  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  in 
January  1872.  The  three  previous  meetings  had 
been  held  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  and 
August,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  for  the  Congress  to  meet 
in  January,  so  as  to  be  ready  with  a  programme 
of  work  for  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 
The  Commiltee  elected  at  Nottingham  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  standing  orders  for  the 
government  of  future  congressesj  and  thereby 
permanency  was  given  to  an  institution  which 
has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Labour.  The  next  meeting  took  place 
in  Leeds  in  1873,  and  the  questions  considered 
were  compensation  for  injuries  to  workmen  and 
the  Mines  Regulation  and  Arbitration  Acts  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Sheffield  Congress  in 
1874  dealt  chiefly  with  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1871,  the  Masters  and 
Servants  Act  of  1867,  the  Conspiracy  Laws,  the 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871,  and  the  necessity  for 
a;i  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  ques- 
tions considered  by  eacl)  succeeding  congress 
since  the  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  1875  have  been 
very  similar,  witli  the  exception  of  that  held  in 
Bradford  in  1888.  At  Bradford  an  important 
debate  took  place  on  tlie  subject  of  a  legal  eight 
hours'  day  for  all  workers,  and  since  then  this 
question  has  continued  to  excite  more  interest  iii 
the  congress  debates  than  any  other  subject  it 
has  had  to  consider.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee elected,  that  year  were  instructed  to  take 
a  vote  of  the  members  on  this  question  in  the 
following  order: — (a)  Are  you  in  favour  of  nn 
eight  hours'  working  day  ?  (h)  Are  you  in  favour 
of  it  being  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament? 
Only  those  who  voted  "  nye  "  in  the  first  case 
were  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  vote  on  No.  2. 
Theiesult  of  this  inquiry  was  declared  at  the 
Dundee  Congress  in  1889,  and  after  a  protracted 
.  debate  a  motion  to  reject  the  return  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

7171.  To  reject  what  ? — To  reject  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite. 

7172.  You  stated  that  amotion  was  carried  to 
reject  the  result,  but  you  did  not  state  what  the 

.  result  was  ? — I  am  prepared  to  do  that  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  it. 

7173.  Would  you  explain  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  announced  at  the  meeting  at  Dundee  ? 

—The  result   was  against  a  legal  eight  hours' 
day.     On  the  question  :  Are  you  in  favour  of 
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eight  hourn,  the  numbers  who  voted  were 
178,376,  voting  as  follows  :  for,  39,656  ;  against, 
67,390;  neutral,  71,330.  As  I  have  said,  only 
those  who  \'oteil  "  Aye  "  in  the  first  instance  were 
supposed  to  vote  in  the  second  instance.  That 
may,  to  some  extent,  explain  the  difficulty  that 
aiises  with  regard  to  the  members  voting  on  the 
next  quest  on.  On  the  question :  Are  you  in  favour 
of  it  being  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
numbers  were  :  for,  28,511,  against  12,283. 

7174.  That  is  to  say,  a  minority  voted  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day,  but  a  majority 
of  that  minority  voted  in  favour  of  a  legal  day  ? 
— Yes.  The  reasons  urged  for  rejecting  the 
return  were  that  certain  returns  had  been 
wrongly  entered,  and  that  others  had  not  been 
recorded  at  all. 

7175.  You  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Trade  Union  Congresses  to  their 
meeting  at  Dundee,  in  what  year  was  it  1 — In 
1889  the  Dundee  Congress  took  place. 

7176.  Do  you  propose  to  make  any  further 
statement  about  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  congress 
generally  ? — Not  generally. 

7177.  Have  there  not  been  resolutions  in 
reference  to  the  eight  hours'  day  passed  since 
1889  ? — The  first  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
the  congress  in  favour  of  a  legal  eight  hours' 
day  was  that  which  was  passed  at  Liverpool  in 
1890. 

7178.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  duties  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  ? — The  duties  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  are  to  promote 
legislation  authorised  from  time  to  time  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  congress  assembled. 

7179.  From  tlie  statement  you  have  just  made 
they  appear  to  have  some  other  duties.  They 
were  entrusted,  I  think,  on  one  occasion  you 
said,  with  the  taking  of  this  plebiscite  ? — Yes, 
but  that  was  a  duty  specially  given  to  them  by 
an  express  vote  of  the  Congress.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  a  little  more  explicit  if  I  read  the  standing 
order  which  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee.  "  The  duties  of  the  par- 
"  liamentary  committee  shall  be  to  watch  all 
"  legislative  measures  directly  affecting  the 
"  question  of  labour,  to  initiate  whenever  neces- 
"  sary  .such  legislative  action  as  congress  may 
"  direct  or  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and 
"  circumstances  may  demand." 

7180.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  the  legis- 
lation which  they  have  promoted .  or  in  which 
they  have  taken  part  ? — They  have  promoted,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  greater  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  passed  within  the  last  25 
years  afiecting  directly  the  position  of  labour. 
Most  of  that  legislation  was  initiated  first  of  all 
in  these  congresses.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  several  questions  of  importance  which  have 
been  considered  by  the  Congress,  and  on  which 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  are  instructed  to 
prepare  Bills  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
their  consideration. 

7181.  Will  you  state  those.  What  are  the 
principal  questions  on  which  they  have  been  in- 
structed ? — The  principal  measures,  and  those 
which  have  been  most  fully  considered  by  the 
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congress,  are  the  Employers'  Liability  for  injuries 
to  workpeople,  the  Conspiracy  Law,  and  the 
Limitation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour. 

ri82.  Referring  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  what  are  the  instructions  which  you  have 
received  in  regard  to  that  ? — The  instructions 
which  the  parliamentary  committee  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Employers'  Liabilitj'^  Act  are  to  as  far  as 
possible  endeavour  to  abolish  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  and  the  principle  of  con- 
tracting out  of  the  Act,  and  also  to  guarantee 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  extended 
to  seamen. 

7183.  Has  any  Bill  been  brought  in  at  the 
instance  of  your  committee  on  that  point  ? — 
Yes ;  for  several  sessions  Bills  have  been  pro- 
moted on  this  subject  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  last 
year  Mr.  Burt  had  charge  of  one,  at  the  request 
of  the  Pariiamentary  Committee,  which  sought 
to  give  effect  to  the  objects  desired  by  the 
Congress. 

7184.  That  Bill  was  introduced  ? — It  was. 

7185.  And  printed  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

7186.  Did  it  reach  the  second  reading  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  did  not. 

7187.  There  was  no  debate  upon  it  ? — There 
was  no  debate  upon  it. 

7188.  The  next  question  you  mentioned  was 
the  liaw  of  Conspiracy ;  in  what  sense  are  you 
instructed  to  endeavour  to  amend  that  law  ? — 
The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  requires  to  be 
amended,  so  as  to  obviate  difficulties  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  clear  interpretation  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  intimidation."  It  appears, 
indeed  it  is  certain,  that  much  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  on  this  question,  and  much  needless 
strife  has  arisen  out  of  the  varying  interpreta- 
tions that  have  been  put  upon  the  word  "  in- 
timidation "  in  various  law  courts,  notably  in 
the  Plymouth  case  and  in  the  case  which  arose 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  Plymouth  case 
was  before  Mr.  Recorder  Bompas,  and  the  other 
case  at  Newcastle  was  before  Judge  Digby 
Seymour. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

7189.  In  both  those  cases  were  not  the 
difficulties  entirely  cleared  up  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal — the  judgments  were  reversed  ? — Both 
cases  were  undoubtedly  cleared  up  on  appeal  in 
the  Higher  Court;  but  still,  notwithstanding  the 
decisions  given  there,  the  law  in  itself  is  so 
ambiguous  in  other  respects  that  it  is  necessary 
to  amend  it,  in  order  that  similar  differences  may 
not  arise  such  as  those  that  arose  at  Plymouth 
and  at  Newcastle. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7190.  Are  the  views  of  the'Committee  on  this 
subject  embodied  in  a  Bill  ? — They  are  not 
embodied  in  any  Bill. 

7191.  No  Bill  has  yet  been  introduced  ? — A 
Bill  was  introduced  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  member  .for  Dundee,     That  Bill 
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came  up  for  second  reading;  and  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  House. 

7192.  Was  that  Bill  promoted  by  your  Com- 
mittee ? — Mr.  Robertson  took  charge  of  the  Bill 
at  the  request  of  our  Committee. 

7193.  Then  your  views  at  that  time,  on  this 
point,  were  embodied  in  that  Bill  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7194.  Was  not  that  at  the  time  those  decisions 
were  still  standing  and  uncorrected  ? — I  am  not 
sure,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  just  for  the 
moment,  but  I  think  that  was  so. 

7195.  And  the  Solicitor- General  raised  that 
point  in  the  debate  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7196.  You  were  going  on  to  speak  of  the  next 
year,  I  think  ? — I  was  about  to  say  that  in  the 
following  year  the  question  was  raised  by  a 
resolution  instead  of  a  Bill,  which  was  also 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 

7197.  Can  you  state  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  provided  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  at  this  moment. 

7198.  Who  was  it  moved  by? — It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  the  member  for 
Dundee. 

7199.  The  same  member  who  took  charge  of 
the  Bill,  in  the  previous  year  ? — Yes. 

7200.  And  again  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

7201.  Without  giving  the  exact  terms,  could 
you  give  the  purport  of  the  resolution,  or  if  you 
have  not  got  it  here,  you  could  put  in  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  could  you  not  ? — That  could  be  done. 

7202.  You  have  not  got  it  ? — I  have  not  got.it 
by  me,  but  that  could  be  done  (see  Appendix 

cxx\'n.). 

7203.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  the 
whole  of  the  answer  you  proposed  to  give  to  this 
question  with  reference  to  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  in  what  sense  do 
you  desire  the  law  to  be  amended ;  you  merely 

said  that  you  consider  it  unsatisfactory  now  ? 

I  have  given  the  whole  of  the  answer  that  I 
proposed  to  give  to  that  question. 

7204.  Referring  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  you  have  given  us  some  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  down  to,  I  think, 
1890.  Could  you  state  what  has  taken  place 
since  ? — The  same  resolutions,  or  similar  resolu- 
tions, have  been  passed  at  both  the  congresses 
of  1891  and  1892  relating  to  the  Employers' 
Liabihty  Act,  the  Conspiracy  Laws,  and  the  Hours 
of  Labour,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  con- 
gress, which  held  its  sitting  in -Glasgow  last 
September.  In  dealing  with  the  general" question 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  resolution  of  the 
Glasgow  Congress  was  altered  in  one  respect 
from  the  resolution  of  previous  congresses. 

7205.  Can  you  give  us  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution ?— The  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  at 
Glasgow  were  :  "  That  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
"  mittee  promote  a  Bill  regulating  the  hours  of 
"  labour  to  eight  per  day,  or  48  per  week,  in 
"  all    trades    and   occupations   except    miners, 
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"  which  Bill  shall  contain  a  clause  enabling  the 
"  organised  members  of  any  trade  or  occupation 
"  protesting  by  ballot  against  the  same  to 
"  exempt  such  trade  or  occupation  from  its 
"  provisions." 

7206.  That  was  the  last  resolution  ? — That 
was  the  last  resolution. 

7207.  Can  you  state  how  that  differed  from 
the  previous  resolutions  ? — Previous  resolutions 
had  made  no  exceptions,  but  dealt  generally 
with  the  trades  of  the  country.  At  the  last 
congress  the  words  "  except  miners "  were  in- 
serted, so  that  in  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  to 
provide  for  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  for  all 
workmen,  miners  shall  be  excepted. 

7208.  By  that  exception  were  they  to  be 
excepted  altogether  from  the  law,  or  was  mining 
to  be  excepted  from  the  optional  clause  ?- — I  can 
only  give  my  own  personal  opinion  on  that 
point,  and  I  think  the  reason  for  the  exemption 
of  miners  was  that  the  miners  were  themselves 
promoting  a  Bill  of  their  own,  and  did  not  care 
to  have  its  provisions  attached  to  any  other  Bill 
that  might  be  introduced. 

7209.  How  many  delegates  were  present  at 
that  Congress — the  Glasgow  Congress  I  under- 
stand was  the  last  one  ? — Yes,  at  the  Glasgow 
Congress  there  were  495  delegates  present. 

7210.  Can  you  give  the  numbers  voting  on 
the  resolution  ? — 205  voted  in  favour,  155 
against,  and  135  votes  were  not  recorded.  At 
Newcastle 

7211.  That  was  in  the  previous  year  ? — That 
was  in  the  previous  year.  Out  of  552  delegates 
285  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  183 
against,  leaving  84  votes  not  recorded.  At 
Liverpool,  which  is  the  first  year  in  which  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  the  Congress  in  favour 
of  the  eight  hours'  day,  there  were  present  457 
delegates ;  193  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution, 
155  against,  and  109  votes  were  not  recorded. 

7212.  On  all  these  occasions  was  not  the  final 
resolution  arrived  at  after  a  good  many  reso- 
lutions and  amendments  had  been  put  and  dis- 
cussed ? — That  was  so. 

7213.  Sometimes  in  a  large  meeting  of  that 
kind  it  may  be  rather  difficult  for  the  whole 
meeting  to  gather  exactly  the  effect  of  a  vote 
upon  every  amendment  that  may  be  proposed. 
Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
resolution  which  was  ultimately  carried  was 
fully  understood  ? — I  cannot  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  effect  was  fully  understood. 

7214.  Was  the  debate  upon  this  question 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  ? — It  was. 

7215.  For  more  than  a  day  ? — Yes. 

7216.  And  a  large  number  of  resolutions  and 
a  considerable  number  of  amendments  had  been 
moved  and  discussed  ? — Yes. 

721 7.  And  voted  upon  ? — Yes,  a  considerable 
number  of  amendments  to  the  resolution  had 
been  submitted  to  the  congress,  discussed,  and 
voted  upon. 

7218.  The  proceedings  are  all  fully  reported, 
are  they  not  ? — We  do  not  take  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  proceedings,  but  accept  the  report 
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which  appears  in  the  local  pi'ess  at  the  place 
where  the  Congress  is  being  held. 

7219.  And  these  are  generally  republished, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

7220.  Perhaps  the  reports  of  a  debate  might 
not  be  exactly  accurate,  but  the  reports  of  the 
amendments  and  the  voting  upon  the  amend- 
ments would  be  found  accurately  stated  in  those 
reports,  would  they  not  ? — As  a  rule  they  ought 
to  be,  but  we  have  known  instances  where  they 
have  not  been. 

7221.  Are  there  any  other  duties  which  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  are  instructed  to 
undertake? — There  are  no  other  duties  which 
they  are  instructed  to  attend  to  by  the  congress, 
but  I  may  say  that  for  several  years  past  they 
have  appointed  four  of  their  number  to  act 
conjointly  with  a  similar  number  appointed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  tlie  Co-operative 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  disputes 
arising  between  co-operative  societies  affiliated 
with  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  their  work- 
men who  were  connected  with  trade  unions, 

7222.  Has  action  been  taken  in  any  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  that  sort  ? — Not  in  any 
considerable  number  of  cases,  and  at  the  most  all 
that  they  are  empowered  to  do  is  merely  to  offer 
their  services  as  mediators  between  the  two 
parties. 

7223.  The  Committee  do  not  undertake  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
their  workpeople  generally  ? — No. 

7224.  I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  the 
other  gentlemen  present  could  complete  Mr. 
Fenwick's  answer  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act.  I 
think  Mr.  Fenwick  could  not  recollect  in  what 
sense  the  Parliamentary  Committee  desired  that 
Act  to  be  amended.  You  are  not  able  to  state 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  or  to  give  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  ?  Does  it  not  contain  a  new  defini- 
tion of  intimidation  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  that  in 
principle  it  does. 

7225.  From  your  answer  I  understood  that 
was  your  principal  object.  What  you  object  to 
is  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  term  '•  intimidation,"  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  our 
difficulty  is  that  the  term  "  intimidation  "  is  so 
capable  of  different  renderings  that  it  is  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  litigation,  and  consequent 
expense  and  suffering  to  the  workmen  con- 
cerned. 

7226.  Then  any  amendment  of  the  law  would 
take  the  direction  of  giving  a  clearer  definition, 
would  it  not  ? — Any  amendment  of  the  law 
would  either  leave  out  the  word  "  intimidation  " 
altogether,  or  undertake  to  set  forth  in  the 
definition  clause  what  was  clearly  meant  by  the 
term  "  intimidation."  I  find  I  have  a  reference 
here  to  the  new  definition  that  we  desire. 

7227.  Will  you  please  give  it  ? — It  was  that 
"  intimidation "  was  to  mean  and  include  only 
such  intimidation  as  would  justify  a  justice  of 
the  peace  on  complaint  being  made  to  him  in 
binding  over  the  person  so  intimidating  to  keep 
the  peace. 
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Sir  Frederick  Polloel; 

7228.  Are  you  aware  that  that  construction 
has  actually  been  put  on  the  term  "  intimidation  " 
by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  those  Fly- 
mouth  cases  of  Curnin  ami  Treleaven  and 
others  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  so,  and  I 
should  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was. 

7229.  Have  you  not  read  the  report  of  that 
decision  ? — I  have  read  the  report  of  it. 

7230.  Did  you  not  collect  that  from  the 
report  ? — I  did  not. 

7231.  They  practically  adopted  that.  I  have 
not  got  the  report  here,  but  that  was  my  im- 
pression on  reading  the  judgment  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division.  Of  course,  I  may  be 
wrong.  Are  you  not  aware  that  those  words 
were  in  a  former  Act  of  Parliament  ? — May  I 
be  permitted  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
judgment  bearing  particularly  on  that  point — 
"  The  court  does  not  decide ." 

Duke  of  Bevonshire. 

7232.  Which  judgment  is  this  ?  —This  is  in 
the  Bompas  case. 

72.33.  The  appeal  against  the  recorder's  de- 
cision ? — Yes.  "  Tlie  court  d<  es  not  flecide,  it 
"  expresily  refrains  from  deciding,  that  in- 
"  timidation  mu.«t  be  limited  to  thrtats  of 
"  personal  violence,  although  it  admits  there  is 
"  much  to  be  said  for  that  view."  But  still 
that  question  was  not  decided  in  my  judgment. 
I  submit  it  respectfully  to  the  Commission. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

7234.  Are  you  not  assuming  that  threat  of 
actual  personal  violence  is  the  only  thing  for 
which  anybody  can  ever  be  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  ? — No,  I  am  not  assuming  that  a,£  all. 

Duke  of  BevonfJure. 

7235.  Do  the  other  gentlemen  present  desire 
to  add  anything  to  the  points  on  which  Mr. 
Fenwick  has  given  evidence  ? — (Mr.  Harford.) 
I  do  not.  (Mr.  Avderson)  No ;  I  quite  cor- 
roborate what  has  fallen  from  him. 


Mr.  Zs 
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7236.  In  what  direction  does  your  parliamen- 
tary committee  wi'^h  to  extend  the  Employers' 
Liabihty  Act  to  seamen  ;  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  it? — (Mr.  Fevirick.)  I  could  not  sav 
what  would  be  the  eilecb  of  it,  any  further 
than  it  would  be  to  offer  the  same  or  sinnlar 
protection  to  seamen  that  is  accorded  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  other  workmen. 

7237.  You  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  go 
as  regards  seamen  ;  whether  there  would  be  any 
exemptions  whatever,  or  whether  you  would 
apply  the  Bill  in  its  full  entirety  ? — The  desire 
is  to  apply  the  Bill  in  its  entirety. 

723S,  Do  you  think  tliat  is  possible  as  regards 
seamen  ? — That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  answer, 
not  being  practically  or  technically  ac(;[uainted 
with  tlie  trade. 


Mr.  /.s))U(i/— continued. 

7239.  Are  there  any  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee who  are  practically  and  technically 
acquainted  with  the  trade  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Joseph 
Havelock  Wilson  is  acquainted  with  the  trade. 

7240.  Is  he  the  only  member  of  your  Com- 
mittee who  is  familiar  with  it  ? — I  think  he  is 
the  only  member  of  our  Committee  who  has  had 
any  lengthened  experience,  at  all  events  as  a 
seaman ;  there  are  others  who  have  worked  as 
seamen,  but  he  is  the  only  one  who  hsis  had 
lengthened  expei  ience. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

7241.  At  the  meetings  of  your  Congress  ques- 
tions are  decided,  I  think,  by  the  vote  of  those 
present  ? — That  is  so. 

7242.  Tho.ie  present  are  delegates  from 
different  trade  unions  ? — Yes. 

7243.  Will  you  tell  me  how  those  are  ap- 
pointed ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  give  a  very  straight  nnswer  to  the  question 
as  to  how  the  whole  of  the,m  are  appointed,  but 
I  will  speak  of  those  whom  I  know.  I  know 
that  many  of  the  delegates  are  appointed  by  the 
vcte  of  the  workmen  who  compose  the  member- 
ship of  the  union 

7244.  Of  the  particular  union  ? — Of  the  par- 
ticular union. 

7245.  May  it  happen  that  tlie  delegates 
present  represent  individually  a  different  number 
of  men  ;  in  some  cases  they  would  represent  a 
very  large  number,  and  in  other  cases  they  wdiild 
only  represent  a  comparatively  small  number  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7246.  So  that  the  vote  taken  at  the  Congress 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers  nominally  represented 
there  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7247.  Have  you  ever  foiined  any  opinion  as 
to  the  proportion  of  workmen  represented  by 
any  particular  vote  at  the  Congress  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  examined  carefully  into  that 
question. 

7248.  But  it  is  quite  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  a  vote  given  at  the  Congress  mayor  may 
not  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  workers  ?— Yes,  in  my  opinion  that  is  f-o. 


Mr.  Livesey. 
7249.  What  is  the  object  of  picketing  ?■ 


-The 


object  of  picketing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  give 
information  to  workmen  seeking  employment 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  dilpute  pending 
between  the  workmen  whose  places  they  are 
seeking  to  obtain  and  their  employers. 

72.50.  With  that  I  cannot  find  any  fault,  but 
is  that  the  general  effect  of  picketing  in  your 
experience  ?— My    experience    of    picketing     is 

7251.  Seeing  that  picketing  is  the  cause  of 
endless  recrimination  and  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  the  workers  puttincv  it 
from  your  point  of  view,  and  the  employers 
saying  it  is  intimidation  and  intended  for  intimi- 
dation and  nothin.:;  else,  could  not  the  informa- 
tion be  given  m  another  way ;  would  it  not  meet 
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your  case  if  in  the  case  of  every  strike  the 
employer  should  be  required  to  post  up  a  notice 
outside  the  gates  giving  his  version  of  it,  and 
the  union  if  they  liked  could  post  up  another 
notice  alongside  giving  theirs,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
placing  of  pickets  ? — My  answer  must  not  be 
supposed  to  commit  my  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  but 
speaking  personally  I  would  say  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  satisfy  myself. 

72-52.  You  merely  want  it  for  the  purpose  of 
Information  ;  you  want  information  to  be  given 
as  to  the  strike  and  nothing  more  than  the 
strike  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

72-53.  You  have  given  vis  the  number  of 
delegates,  but  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  the 
number  that  were  represented  by  those  delegates 
at  the  .last  Congress  ;  could  you  give  the  number 
approximately  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  give  you 
the  exact  number,  but  roughly  speaking  a  million 
and  a  quai  ter. 

7254.  One  million  and  a  quarter  trades 
unionists  represented  at  the  Congress  ? — Speaking 
in  general  nximbers. 

7255.  How  would  that  compare  say  with  five 
years  ago,  do  you  know  ? — It  is  a  vei  y  large 
increase. 

7256.  Now  could  you  tell  us  what  proportion 
that  is' of  the  total  number  of  trades  unionists  in 
the  country,  approximately  ? — Approximately, 
I  shbldd  say,  that  that  would  represent  about 
two- thirds. 

7267.'  So  that  there  would  be  something  ap- 
proaching two  millions  of  trades  unionists  in  the 
country  ? — I  think  so. 

7258.  Say,  certainly,  a  million  and  a  half  ? — 
Yes,  certainly,  a  million  and  a  half. 

7259.  You  spoke  of  the  way  delegates  were 
appointed,  I  suppose  you  have  no  reason  to 
believe  but  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
delegates  are  properly  representative  of  the  or- 
ganisations that  they  are  credited  to  ? — I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  improperly 
appointed. 

7260.  Respecting  the  work  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  have  ym  anything  to  add  be- 
yond that  which  you  have  already  stated  ? — 
I  have  not. 

7261.  Doe.?  it  do  anything  in  the  nature  of 
suggesting  to  the  general  body  of  the  trades 
unionists  the  proper  line  of  conduct,  legal  or 
otherwise,  in  difficult  cases  respecting  trades 
organisation  '.■  --In  legal  cases  they  do. 

7262.  But   they    really    do    not    serve    any 
special  function  in  the  sense  of  endeavouring  to ' 
propagate   trades    unionism?  —  They   do   not; 
they  do  not  appoint' organisers. 

.  -7'2;6.3.  Has  the  question  been  raised  as  to  the 
desirability  of  doing  so  ?— It  has  been  raised  in 
some. of  our  past  congresses. 

7264.  May  I  ask  your  own  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  9f  such  a  course  ? — I  think,  pro- 
bably, if  you  had  funds  sufficient  to  carry  it  out 
it  might  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 


Mr.  Tom  Mann — continued. 

7265.  With  reference  to  the  increase  repre- 
sented by  the  statements  you  made,  when  you 
said  there  was  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  trade  unionists,  do  you 
think  ^  that  the  tendency  is  still  in  the  same 
direction ;  is  the  total  number  of  trade  union- 
ists continually  increasing  ? — If  I  may  judge 
from  the  reports  that  reach  me  from  private 
sources,  I  should  say  that  the  number  is  de- 
creasing. 

7>!66.  Decreasing  ? — Yes. 

7267.  From  what  date  could  you  specify,  ap- 
proximately ? — Within  the  period,  certainly,  of 
the  last  six  or  eigiit  months. 

7268.  Could  you  give  a  reason  or  suggest  one  1 
— I  know  no  other  reasons  except  the  general 
depression  of  trade  and  the  smallness  of  wages 
which  obtain  in  certain  industrial  centres,  which 
IDractically  make  it  impossible  for  workmen  to 
continue  their  financial  connexion  with  their 
societies. 

7269.  By  the  figures  you  have  already  given 
the  chairman,  I  think  you  have  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  organised  as  expressed  to  the 
Congress  are  favoui'able  to  legislative  action  re 
the  regulation  of  working  hours  ? — That  is  so. 

7270.  I  understand  that  you  are,  yourself, 
distinctly  favourable  to  a  reduction  of  the  work- 
ing hours  ? — I  am. 

7271.  Personally  (I  do  not  know  that  this  has 
come  out  of  this  morning)  you  are  not  favour- 
able to  the  regulation  of  working  hours  by 
legislative  enactment  ? — Not  a  uniform  regula- 
tion. 

7272.  If  trade  unionists  are  not  increasing 
very  rapidly,  or  are  even  temporarily  decreas- 
ing, the  outlook  would  not  look  very  hopeful, 
would  it,  for  the  reduction  of  working  hours  on 
trade  union  lines  only,  unassisted  by  legisla- 
t  ive  enactment  ? — Perhaps  it  would  not. 

7273.  So  that  if  it  is  really  desired  that  there 
should  be,  say,  a  considerable  reduction  of 
working  hours  in  certain  industries  and  those 
industries  are  not  developing  on  trade  union 
lines,  then  one  of  two  things  must  happen ; 
either  legislative  enactment,  or  no  beneficial 
change  in  the  matter  of  working  hours,  would 
not  that  be  the  case  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7274.  Would  you  suggest  what  else  might 
take  place  ? — I  do  not  see,  even  if  you  have  a 
depression  of  trade  which  forces  men  out  of  the 
union,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  appeal 
to  Parliament  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  labour  which  they  may 
desire.  I  think  that  the  moral  sense  of  right 
and  justice  may,  to  some  extent,  operate  to 
bring  that  about. 

7275.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  respecting  the  working  hours  in 
Northumberland,  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 
— Perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to  say  that  as 
I  appear  here  in  the  capacity  of  the  secretary 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  and  not  as  a  representati^■e 
from  Northumberland,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  questions  relating  to  that  particular  district 
— seeing    that    you    have   had    representatives 
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from   Northumberland — should   not   be  put   to 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
work  should  be  eight,  is  that  not  so  ? — That  is 


ine. 

7276.  You  would  prefer  not  ? — -I  should  prefer 
not ;  not  that  I  have  anything  that  I  wish  to 
conceal,  but  because  of  the  diiEculty  of  dif- 
ferentiating between  my  position  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  as  a 
representative  from  Northumberland. 

Mr.  Trow. 

7277.  You  stated  the  majority  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  legal  enactment  at  the  Congress  ? — - 
Yes,  that  was  so. 

7278.  How  are  we  to  consider  the  neutrals. 
I  find  that  at  Liverpool  there  were  457 
delegates;  193  voted  for,  155  against,  and  109 
were  neutral ;  so  that  there  were  only  193  votes 
recorded  for,  and  there  were  264  neutral  and 
against,  there  was  not  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
voted  in  favour  ? — -No ;  a  majority  of  those 
voting. 

7279.  I  want  to  be  clear  ;  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
present,  nor  a  majority  of  members  represented. 
At  the  conference  at  Glasgow  it  is  290  as 
compared  with  205.  I  always  argue  that  you 
cannot  consider  it  to  be  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives voting  unless  it  is  a  majority  of  the 
meeting.  Now  the  resolution  is  to  apply  to  all 
except  where  organisations  take  a  vote  against 
the  application  to  their  trade  ? — That  is  so. 

7280.  You  have  stated  here  that  there  were  a 
million  and  a  quarter  roughly  represented,  and 
that  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  of  union 
men.  How  many  non-union  men  are  there 
connected  with  the  various  trades  and  callings 
that  are  represented  by  the  million  and  a 
quarter  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question. 

7281.  Would  it  be  fair  for  a  million  and  a 
half  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  this  country  to 
legislate  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  trade  who  are  out  of 
every  association  ? — If  you  ask  my  personal 
opinion,  I  say  "  No." 

7282.  Then  the  resolution  of  the  Trades 
Congress  is  not  a  fair  one.  It  is  the  wish  of 
a  minority  for  Parliament  to  concede  your  desire 
and  force  upon  the  majority  something  which 
the  majority  are  totally  opposed  to  ? — You  may 
put  it  in  that  way  if  you  like. 

7283.  You  say  here  "  unless  organised  bodies," 
now  as  there  is  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  union 
men  as  compared  with  75  per  cent.,  that  is 
under  the  mark,  of  non-unionists,  are  the 
25  per  cent.,  or  Parliament  at  their  request,  to 
entirely  ignore  the  75  per  cent.  ? — I  have 
answered  that  question,  I  hope.  I  say  that  if 
you  ask  my  personal  opinion,  I  say  "  No."  If  you 
ask  my  opinion  as  secretary  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary committee,  I  say  that  that  is  the  judgment 
that  is  given  by  the  vote  of  the  congress. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7284.  The  resolution  under  discussion  specifies 
the  number  of  hours  of  work,  I  think  ;  it  states 
that  it  is  advisable  that  the  number  of  hours  of 


so. 


7285.  Do  I  understand  that  that  was  meant 
to  include  hours  of  duty,  hours  when  a  man  was 
liable  to  be  called  on  if  occasion  required,  but 
when  he  was  not  actually  engaged  in  work  ? — 
I  understand  it  in  that  sense,  that  it  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  a  certain  number  per  day. 

7286.  A  navvy,  for  instance,  would  be  exerting 
his  muscles  at  high  tension  for  eight  hours,  but 
a  gate  porter,  who  perhaps  did  not  do  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  actual  work  during 
the  whole  day,  would  be  supposed  to  be  exhausted 
by  being  eight  hours  on  duty  ? — Yes,  both  cases 
would  be  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

7287.  Do  you  think  the  question  has  been 
adequately  discussed  at  congresses  whether,  in 
case  any  numerical  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  work  should  pass,  it  would  be  well  to 
add  that  an  hour  of  duty  when  a  man  was  not 
actually  on  work,  but  merely  liable  to  be  at 
work,  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent,  say,  to 
half-an-hour  of  actual  work,  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  no  case  should  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  duty  exceed,  say,  11  ? — I  am  not 
sure  that  [  clearly  apprehend  the  point  of  your 
question,  but  as  I  do  understand  it,  you  ask  me 
if  I  think  the  subject  has  been  suflBciently 
discussed  in  the  congress,  before  taking  the 
important  step  that  they  have  to  force  the 
question  of  a  uniform  limit  in  the  working 
hours,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying.  No,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  question  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  so  as  to  arrive  at  what  might 
be  a  mature  j  udgment  on  the  subject. 

7288.  Then  I  would  add,  do  you  not  think 
that  in  future  discussions  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  question  of  reducing  an  hour  of 
duty  into  terms  of  a  certain  quantity  of  work  ? 
— Well,  I  have  not  thought  of  it  in  that  way 
myself. 

7289.  The  number  of  members  represented  at 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  are  returned  at  a 
million  and  a  quarter.  Are  those  full  paying 
members,  or  do  they  include  those  members,  (a 
large  proportion,  I  gather,  in  certain  trades)  who 
are  in  arrear  ?— In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to 
answer  correctly  your  question  I  should  have 
to  see  the  books  of  the  various  unions,  but  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  that  are 
represented  are  bond  fide  financial  members. 

7290.  Is  there  not  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  with  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  newer  unions  there  are  many  on  the  books 
that  are  not  financial  members  ? — On  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7291.  At  these  congresses  is  there  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  verification  of  the  powers  of 
the  delegates ;  is  there  any  examination  of  the 
credentials  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

7292.  Conducted   in   what    manner? By   a 

committee  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  examine 
the   credentials   which    have    been    previously 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee. 

7293.  I  suppose  probably  no  very  hard  and 
fast  line  is  adopted ;  if  a  delegate  appears  to  be 
a  bona  fide  representative  of  a  trades  union 
you  do  not  inquire  very  minutely  how  he  was 
elected  ? — We  do  not  inquire  liow  he  was  elected, 
but  we  have  a  very  strict  rule  as  to  who  shall 
be  members  of  the  <]!ongress,  and  they  must  be 
honA  fide  workmen. 

7294.  My  question  pointed  to  this.  It  would 
not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  appointment  of  a 
delegate,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number 
of  members  of  the  union  who  had  not  paid  their 
subscriptions  ? — Do  you  mean  to  their  local 
association  ? 

7295.  Yes. — That  is  a  matter  that  has  never 
been  raised  before  us. 

7296.  Could  you  give  us  the  rule  bearing 
upon  this  ? — The  rule  which  beax-s  directly  upon 
the  question  that  you  have  just  put  to  me  is, 
that  "no  candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
"  on  the  Parliamentary  Committee  unless  he  is  a 
"  delegate  from  his  own  trade  society,  or  repre- 
"  sents  atrade  council,  and  the  I  'ody  so  represented 
"  must  have  contributed  towards  the  payment  of 
"  the  expenses  of  the  committee  during  the  year 
"  previous  to  his  election,  and  in  no  case  shall  two 
"  members  of  one  trade  " — that  goes  on  to  deal 
with  another  point.  Then  these  standing  orders, 
Nos.  3  and  4,  piobably  more,  completely  cover 
the  ground.  '•'  The  Congress  shall  consist  only 
"  of  delegates  who  are  legal  members  of,  and  duly 
"  elected  by,  bona  fide  trade  societies,  and  trades 
"  councils  and  similar  bodies,  by  whatever  name 
"  they  may  for  the  time  being  be  called,  but 
"  delegates  must  not  directly  or  indirectly  have 
"  their  expenses  paid  by  private  individuals  or 
"  outside  associations  of  any  kind.  All  bodies 
"  appointing  del  egates  to  attend  the  congress  shall 
"  forward  the  names  of  the  delegates,  with  the 
"  amount  of  congress  expenses  they  should  pay  to 
"  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  14  days  prior  to 
"  the  meeting  of  the  Congress." 

7297.  The  rules  do  not  prescribe  any  par- 
ticular method  of  election  of  the  delegates? — 
They  do  not. 

7298.  Then  what  sort  of  investigation  does 
the  committee  hold  as  to  credentials? — The 
investigation  that  they  hold  is  to  examine  the 
credential  of  the  delegate,  see  that  it  bears  the 
imprimatur  of  the  society,  that  is,  the  stamp  of 
the  society,  and  that  it  be  signed  by  the  pre- 
sident and  the  secretary  of  that  society.  Beyond 
that  we  have  no  power  of  inquiry. 

7299.  Does  it  ever  take  place  that  delegates 
are  not  admitted  on  account  of  want  of  being 
properly  qualified  ? — Yes.  We  had  a  case  at 
Newcastle  in  1891  ;  we  had  another  case  at 
Dundee  when  the  Congress  was  hidd  there.  On 
several  occasions  there  have  been  instances 
where  delegates,  m;de  and  female,  have  been 
rejected  on  account  of  ineligibility. 

7300.  In  no  considerable  numbers  ? — No  con- 
siderable number  at  any  Congress. 
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7301.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  ground  of 
disqualification  was  in  those  cases  ? — I  think  in 
most  cases  the  ground  of  disqualification  was, 
that  the  persons  applying  to  represent  societies 
had  not  themselves  been  bond  fide  workmen  or 
workwomen. 

Mr.  Livesey, 

7302.  There  was  one  man  from  Staffordshire 
objected  to,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  one  man 
from  Rotherham  at  the  Newcastle  Congress. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

7303.  The  delegates  at  these  congresses 
represent  trade  councils  as  well  as  trades 
unions,  do  they  not  ?■ — Yes,  they  do. 

7304.  Would  it  be  the  case,  then,  that  in 
estimating  the  number  of  those  who  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  members  of  trades  unions 
who  were  also  members  of  a  trades  council 
might  be  counted  twice  over  ? — That  is  quite 
possible,  and  that  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
foreseen  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  the  greatest  pos.sible 
cai-e  has  been  taken  to  prevent  dual  repre.^en- 
tation.  \\&  think  that  in  the  last  two  or  three 
cases  we  have  been  succes-ful  in  eliminating 
that  feature,  but  I  could  not  guarantee  that  we 
had  been  absolutely  successful. 

7305.  I  think  you  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
resolution  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  legal 
eight  hours'  dajr,  was  not,  in  your  opinion,  fully 
understood  by  the  delegates  who  voted  upon  it  ? 
— In  my  ojiinion  that  is  so,  the  effect  ot  it  was 
not  fully  understood. 

7306.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  these  con- 
gresses '. — It  is  with  some. 

7307.  Would  you  also  be  inclined  to  say 
that  adequate  consideration  is  not  invariably 
given  to  the  very  important  questions,  and 
very  difficult  and  complicated  questions,  which 
are  discussed  at  those  meetings  ? — Yes,  my 
private  opinion  is  tliat  sufficient  discussion  is 
not  given  to  important  questions,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  ripe  for  legislation,  even  by  states- 
men themselves.  Personally,  I  should  prefer, 
though  I  am  not  now  supposed  to  commit  my 
colleagues  to  my  opinion,  that  the  number  of 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  was 
confined  to  two  or  three  questions  on  which 
there  is  almost  a  coiasensus  of  opinion,  or  at  all 
events,  on  which  there  has  been  considerable 
debate,  both  at  previous  congresses  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  local  unions,  and  that  these 
questions  should  be  fully  considered  in  the 
congress  and  proposals  made  with  regard  to 
them,  which  could  afterwards  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  where  legislation  was  necessary.  I 
should  prefer  that  course  to  the  multitudinous 
resolutions  that  we  have  to  deal  with  at  the 
present  time. 

7308.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  resohi- 
tions  has  tended  to  increase  during  the  last  few 
meetings  of  the  Congress  ?— I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued. 

7309.  So  that  this  evil  which  you  describe  is 
becoming  rather  aggravated  than  diminished  ? — • 
I  think  so. 

7310.  You  gave  us  the  numbers  of  those  voting 
and  abstaining  from  voting  at  the  last  three 
congresses  on  the  question  of  the  eight  hours' 
day.  Could  you  tell  me  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, those  numbers  indicate  that  the  movement 
in  favour  of  a  legal  eight  hours'  day  has  ad- 
vanced or  receded  during  the  last  three  years  ? 
— Confining  my  answer  purely  to  the  numbers 
voting  in  the  respective  congresses,  I  should  say 
that  the  voting  of  the  last  congress  shows  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  the  majority  as  compared 
with  the  voting  of  the  tirst  congress  at  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

7311.  And  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  the  resolution  was  much  less 
sweeping  at  the  last  congress  than  at  the  first  ? 
— That  is  so.  If  you  desire  it  I  am  prepared  to 
give  you  the  proportion. 

7312.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? — 
As  I  have  said,  the  Liverpool  Congress  was  the 
first  congress  at  which  this  resolution  was 
passed.  If  the  proportion  of  the  Liverpool  vote 
had  been  maintained  at  Newcastle,  the  numbers 
in  favour  would  have  been  233,  instead  of  which 
they  rose  to  285,  showing  a  proportional  gain 
of  52  votes.  The  vote  in  favour  at  Glasgow, 
assuming  that  the  proportion  obtained  at 
Newcastle  had  been  sustained,  would  have 
been  255,  instead  of  which  it  was  only  205,  or 
a  proportionate  loss  of  50  votes  as  compared 
with  Newcastle,  and  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  majority  of  four  votes  as  compared  with  the 
vote  taken  at  Liverpool  where  the  resolution 
was  first  carried. 

7313.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Howell's  book  on 
New  and  Old  Trade  Unionism.  Could  you  tell 
the  Commission  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
distinction  between  the  new  and  the  old  trade 
unionists  ? — In  my  own  opinion  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  main  principle ;  there  probably 
is  some  difference  of  method,  but  in  principle  I 
make  no  distinction  between  old  and  new  trade 
unionism. 

7314.  What  is  the  distinction  of  method  to 
which  you  refer  ? — There  is  probably,  I  think,  a 

■  greater  tendency  to  strikes,  perhaps  a  greater 
fighting  element,  in  the  new  as  compared  with 
what  is  termed  the  old  trade  unionism. 

7315.  Do  you  think  there  is  also  a  greater 
belief  among  the  new  unionists  in  legislative 
interference  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

7316.  Have  the  new  unionists  m  this  respect 
had  an  influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  old 
unionists.  Have  they  infused  into  them  also 
an  increased  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  legislative 
interference  ?  —  That  may  have  been  to  some 
extent,  but  I  do  not  think  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

7317.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  distinction 
as  exists  between  the  two  sections  is  tending  to 
disappear,  or  the  reverse  ? — I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  judgment  on  that  point.     In  certain  centres 
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there  probably  is  that  tendency ;  in  others   it 
does  not  as  yet  manifest  itself. 

7318.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in 
your  judgment,  the  regulations  and  practices  of 
trades  unions  are  tending  in  tlie  direction  of 
greater  freedom  of  the  individual,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  in  favour  of  im- 
posing still  further  restrictions.  For  instance,  is 
the  policy  of  artificially  limiting  the  numbers  in 
a  trade  tending  to  be  adopted  by  a  larger  number 
of  unions  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? — I  think 
that  is  a  tendency  which  is  developing  itself  in 
some  quarters  whore  it  did  not  formerly  exist, 
but  whether  it  marks  a  general  increase  of  the 
tendency  as  compared  with  former  years,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

7319.  Take,  again,  the  refusal  of  unionists  to 
work  with  non-unionists,  do  you  think  that  is 
more  frequent  ? — In  some  districts  and  in  some 
trades  I  think  that  is  so,  and  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  increased 
tendency  in  that  dii'ection. 

7320.  Take,  again,  the  delimitation  of  trades 
the  refusal  to  permit  members  of  one  trade  to 
do  work  which  could  possibly  be  interpreted  as 
belonging  to  another  trade ;  is  that  increasing  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

7321.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  greater  inclina- 
tion to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  inferior 
workman  rising  to  a  superior  grade  without 
passing  through  an  apprenticeship  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  put 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  man  rising 
to  a  superior  grade.  I  do  not  think  my  ex- 
perience would  justify  me  in  saying  so. 

7322.  Should  you  say  the  opposition  to  piece- 
work is  increasing  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  opposition 
to  piece-work  is  increasing. 

7323.  Now,  as  regards  industrial  peace,  I  am 
sure  you  regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  a  good  trade  union  to  promote  industrial 
peace  as  far  as  possible  ? — I  do. 

7324.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  be  an 
efficient  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial peace  it  is  necessary  that  a  union  should  be 
highly  organised  ? — I  certainly  do. 

7325.  The  better  organised  it  is  the  more 
povferful  its  action  in  that  direction  ? — I  thinic 


so. 


7326.  That  has  been  your  experience  in  the 
mining  industry,  at  all  events  ? — Yes,  that  has 
been  my  experience  in  my  own  particular  trade. 

7327.  And  you  would  consider  it  very  im- 
portant that  where  a  dispute  occurs  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  the  trade  union 
officials  are  called  in  to  decide  that  dispute,  that 
the  men  should  be  prepared  to  obey  the  decision 
given  by  their  own  officials  ? — I  certainly  do.  I 
think  it  is  essential  to  industrial  peace  that 
where  the  workmen's  officials  on  the  one  hand 
are  called  upon  to  meet  with  the  employer's 
representatives  on  the  other,  both  parties  should 
be  prepared  as  honourable  men  to  accept  as  a 
bmdmg  contract  the  findings  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

7328.  Now,  do  you  think  in  that  respect 
matters   are  improving  ?  — In  some   directions, 
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yes,  and  in  others,  no.  In  some  directions  the 
tendency  ,is  to  break  off  that  desire  for  the 
conciliatory  and  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  an  influence 
which  is  spreading  itself  in  some  quarters  in  a 
degree  that  sometimes  gives  me  a  deal  of 
uneasiness.  In  other  districts,  I  think  the 
tendency  is  stili  ptrongly  in  favour  of  promoting 
industrial  peace  on  lines  of  amicable  adjustment 
and  by  methods  of  conciliation. 

7329.  Can  you  assign  any  particular  causes 
leading  to  these  different  effects  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  assign  any  particular  causes  except 
on  the  ground  that  evil  communications  always 
have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  good  manners,  and 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between 
workmen  of  one  particular  trade  and  of  another, 
and  the  method  of  intercommunication  and 
intermingling  being  so  complete,  I  am  afraid 
that  where  that  tendency  does  manifest  itself 
the  influence  operates  very  injuriously. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

7330.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  on  one  or  two 
points  concerning  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
I  thuik  the  first  thing  you  desire  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  ? — That 
is  so. 

7331.  So  far  I  am  personally  with  you,  but 
you  think  that  simply  to  abolish  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  would  not  be  enough  to 
stop  the  trouble  there  has  been  ? — I  certainly  do 
think  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  that 
direction  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

7332.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way ;  if  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment  had  never  been 
introduced  into  the  law  do  you  think  there 
would  have  been  any  necessity  for  legislation  ? — 
Probably  there  would  not — I  think  there  would 
not.  I  offer  that  as  my  personal  opinion.  If 
the  judge-made  law,  that  is  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  had  not  been  introduced 
I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  the 
necessity  for  any  amendment  of  the  law  on  the 
subject. 

7333.  Would  you  say  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  not  only  to  abolish  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  but  to  forbid 
all  special  contracts  with  reference  to  the 
compensation  of  workmen  in  these  matters?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  all  special 
contracts. 

7334.  Could  you  tell  us  shortly  what  are  your 
reasons  for  objecting  to  contracting  out  ? — Ye?. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  give  names,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  tiiat  I  should  do  so,  yet  I 
have  had  very  striking  instances  brought  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  which  show  that  it 
'•vould  be  undesirable  to  permit  of  any  such 
arrangement  as  would  set  aside  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  For  example,  the  Commission  I  am 
sure  will  take  it  from  me  that  I  have  it  on  very 
good  authority,  that  in  certain  districts  and  in 
particular  trades  where  such  arrangement  exists, 
the  contribution  of  the  workmen  on  the  one 
hand  is  a  sufficient  premium  to  cover  the  risk  of 
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the  employer  on  the  other,  and  without  any 
financial  risk  or  responsibility,  the  workmen 
providing  the  whole  of  it  themselves,  it  is 
possible  for  the  employer  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  I  am  afraid  that  in  any 
legislation  which  would  permit  contracting  out, 
similar  evils  to  those  that  I  have  just  indicated 
would  manifest  them'-elves  in  particular  trades 
and  in  particular  districts. 

7335.  You  say  that  in  the  cases  which  you 
refer  to,  the  employer  practically  contributed 
nothing  to  the  insurance  fund  ? — He  practically 
contributed  nothing,  because  the  workmen's 
premium  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk,  the 
insurance  premium. 

7336.  Is  not  that  a  matter  which  the  ti-ade 
unions  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after  ? — Trade 
unions,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  exist  in  every 
trade,  and  it  is  precisely  in  trades  where  work- 
men are  least  organised  where  evils  like  these 
creep  in. 

7337.  But  would  it  not  be  a  better  remedy, 
though  a  slower  one,  to  teach  the  workmen  in- 
these  trades  to  organise  ;  would  they  not  by 
oi'ganisation  get  better  terms,  and  more  suitable 
terms,  for  a  particular  trade  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament  would  give  them  ? — I  think  it  is 
likely  that  that  would  be  so,  but  it  is  a  price 
that  I  am  not  personally  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

7338.  You  think  the  delay  would  be  too 
long  ? — I  think  so. 

7339.  Do  you  object,  on  principle,  to  all 
general  schemes  of  insurance,  including  pure 
accidents,  as  well  as  injuries  for  which  the 
employer  would  be  liable  if  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon employment  were  abolished  V — I  certainly 
do,  if  it  is  to  be  made  under  the  law. 

7340.  But,  if  it  were  not,  if  it  were  made  by 
free  contract  without  any  legislation,  would  you 
prohibit  people  from  making  a  general  scheme 
of  insurance,  as  in  fact  I  believe  some  of  the 
great  companies  have  done,  covering  purely 
accidental  injuries,  as  well  as  those  for  which 
the  employer  would  be  otherwise  liable  ? — I 
would,  if  it  set  aside  the  provi-sions  of  the  law  in 
the  respect  of  preventing  a  man  from  taking 
action  where  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  show 
that  culpable  negligence  was  the  cause  of  his 
injury. 

7341.  When  you  speak  of  culpable  negligence 
do  you  mean  the  personal  negligence  of  the 
employer,  or  of  some  one  in  authority,  or  do  you 
include  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  workman  in 
the  same  trade  ? — If  you  abolish  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  you  put  all  on  one  level. 

7342.  Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  I  merely  wished  to 
know  what  you  had  in  mind  in  that  particular 
answer.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  in  some 
continental  countries  there  exists,  or  is  projected, 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  State  insurance  against 
accidents  1 — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

7343.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  work- 
ing of  that  system  in  Germany  ? — What  I  have 
heard  has  been  purely  from  the  workmen's  point 
of  view,  and  that  is  not  favourable  to  the 
scheme. 
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7344.  What  is  it  that  they  complain  of  ? 
— They  complain  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  allowance,  and  they 
complain  also,  some  of  them  at  all  events, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
waws. 

734.5.  With  regard  to  wages,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  abolition  of  common  employment 
taken  together  with  an  absolute  abolition  of 
contracting  out  might  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
wages  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

7346.  It  would  put  more  risk  on  the  employer, 
would  it  not  ? — Well,  I  am  speaking  now  from 
my  own  experience  of  the  North  of  England ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
saj'  that,  although  we  have  no  system  of  con- 
tracting out,  although  a  greater  risk  was  put 
upon  the  employer,  that  it  in  any  way  interfered 
with  the  wages  of  the  district. 

7347.  As  a  fact  there  has  been  neither  contract- 
ing out  in  special  cases,  nor  a  general  scheme  of 
insurance  with  a  joint  contribution  of  employeis 
and  worlimen.  You  have  not  had  any  experience 
in  your  district  of  that.  There  has  not  been  any- 
thing of  the  kind  at  all,  has  there  ? — There  has 
not  been  anything  of  an  elaborate  nature 
entered  on;  something  was  suggested  at  the 
time  when  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  was 
passed  in  1880,  but  it  was  not  approved  of  bj^ 
the  workmen,  and  it  was  dropped.  Many  of 
the  employers  contributed  at  that  time  to  a 
permanent  relief  i'und  wliich  was  established  by 
the  workmen,  and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  yet 
continue  to  do  so  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
the  scheme  fell  through,  and  that  they  had  to 
bear  the  full  risk  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1880. 

7348.  You  know,  of  course,  that  a  great  many 
employers  insure  themselves  separately  against 
risks  from  compensation  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

7349.  Do  you  object  to  that  also  ? — Not  at  all. 

7350.  You  see  no  harm  in  an  employer  in- 
suring himself  against  risk  of  that  kind  in  any 
way  that  he  pleases  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any, 
except  it  may  be  some  extreme  persons,  have 
ever  suggested  that  there  should  be  any  inter- 
ference by  Parliament  with  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  employer  to  insure  himself  against  the 
risk  contingent  on  the  v.'orking  of  his  industry. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7351.  There  has  been  some  exception  taken, 
has  there  not,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieved  the 
individual  employer  from  the  observance  of  that 
care  which  he  might  otherwise  exercise  in  order  to 
avoid  havini;-  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  ? — I  can  only 
repeat  the  answer  that  I  have  just  given,  that  I 
am  not  Mware  of  any  case,  excepting  it  may  be 
an  individual  here  and  there  holding  extreme 
views.  I  am  not  aware  of  responsible  leaders 
of  trades  unions  or  workmen's  associations  that 
have  ever  taken  up  the  position  that  an  em- 
ployer's individual  freedom  of  action  should  Ije 
interfere<l  with  by  preventing  him  from  per- 
sonal!}' insuring  himself  against  the  risk  contin- 
gent upon  the  working  of  his  industry. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

7352.  Now,  I  should  like  to  pass  to  tixo  Law 
of  Conspiracy.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  judgments  in  those  recent  cases, 
but  you  may  remember  that  there  was  a  Trades 
Union  Act  of  1871  which  did  define  intimidation 
as  something  which  would  justify  the  binding 
over  the  person  to  keep  the  peace  ? — Yes. 

7353.  That  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  ? 
— It  was. 

7354.  And  as  originally  drawn  the  Act  of 
1875  repeated  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1871  ? 
— As  originally  drawn  that  is  so. 

7355.  There  was  some  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  amendments  ? — Yes. 

7356.  If  I  remember  right,  Sir  Henry  James 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  the  clause  in  its 
present  form  would  be  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  intention  of  Parliament  was  to  con- 
tinue the  meaning  of  the  repealed  clause  of  1871, 
or  to  make  the  meaning  of  "  intimidation  "  wider 
than  it  had  been  before  ?  — I  do  not  just  recall 
the  circumstance  to  which  you  refer  at  this 
moment. 

7357.  I  think  that  was  so,  and  if  I  remember 
right,  what  happened  was  that  as  it  was  late  in 
the  session  the  House  of  Commons  let  the  clause 
go,  but  with  a  sort  of  general  understanding 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  alter  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  ? — The  amendment  to  which  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  were  desirous  to  give  effect 
by  legislation  in  Mr.  Robertson's  Bill,  was  simply 
re-instating  the  clause  which  was  struck  out  in 
the  former  Bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  Bill  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

7358.  That  would  be  going  back  to  the 
Trades  Union  Act  of  1871  ?— Exactly. 

7359.  Perhaps  we  need  not  consider  now 
whether  the  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  in  those  recent  cases  did  go  quite  so 
far  as  that  or  not.  I  suppose  you  would  '  say 
that  at  all  events  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  true 
intention  of  Parliament  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  Act,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it  ? — It  is  our  desire. 

7360.  I  have  the  jud,";ments  now.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v. 
Lawson  the  Court  practically  said  that  Parlia- 
ment cannot  have  intended  to  go  farther  in 
1875  than  it  did  1871.  This  is  the  important 
paragraph:  "It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
"  looking  to  the  course  of  legislation  and 
"  keeping  in  mind  the  changing  temper  of  the 
"  times  on  this  subject,  the  word  '  intimidate,'  in 
"  the  seventh  section  of  the  later  Act,  cannot 
"  reasonably  be  construed  in  a  wider  or  severer 
"  sense  than  the  same  word  in  the  second  sub- 
"  section  of  the  first  section  of  the  earlier  Act." 
The  earlier  Act  is  the  repealed  Act  of  1871 
That  is  to  my  mind  the  most  important  sentence 
in  the  report  as  to  the  construction  of  the  word 
"  intimidate."  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
when  judges  say  m  a  judgment  in  a  court  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  certain  view  it 
means  a  good  deal  mere   than  when  anybody 
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else  says  the  same  out  of  court  ? — Yes,  but  still 
the  point  is  yet  undecided. 

7361.  You  think  it  is  not  quite  certainly  de- 
cided, and  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  on  the  face 
of  the  Act  ? — We  think  it  ought  to  he   made 
clear.     If  men  are  chiirged  in  the  same  way  as 
the  men  were  charged  at  Plymouth  and  New- 
castle, there  is  a  possibility,  almost  a  certainty, 
of  escape,  but    if    they  be   charged,   not   with 
intimidation  but  with  conspiracy,  the  Glasgow 
case  in    the   following   year   showed   that   the 
iudo-ment  in  the  higher  court  was  of  no  possible 
assistance  or  protection  whatever  to  the  work- 
men, because  the  men  there  wore  sent  to  prison. 
In  the  one  case  the  charge  was  conspiracy,  and 
in  the  other  case  the   charge  was   intimidation, 
and  the  Acts  which  were  covered  by  the  pro- 
vision  of  the  law  in  the  one  case  as  having  been 
done   in  furtherance    of   a  trade  dispute,   were 
held   by  the  Sheriff  not  to  obtain  in  the  case 
where  the   charge   wus  conspiracy.     The  action 
of  the  men  in  the  Glasgow  case  was  exactly  on 
all  fours  with  the  action  of  the  men  at  Plymouth 
and  Newcastle,  yet  the  judgment  broke  down  at 
Plymouth  and  Newcastle,  in  the  higher  court,  and 
the  men  in  Glasgow  had  to  suffer  imprisonment. 

7362.  I  do  not  know  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
for  anything  I  know  there  may  be  a  different 
set  of  authorities  about  conspiracy  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the 
law  should  be  made  uniform  in  both  Scotl.md 
and  England  ?— Exactly,  because  this  law  does 
apply  to  Scotland. 

7363.  As  regards  English  law,  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  Mogul  Steam  Ship  Company  case? — I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  particularly. 

7364-.  It  was  a  very  groat  commercial  case, 
and  it  involved  a  serious  discussion  of  the  wliole 
law  of  trade  combinations.  Then,  perhaps, 
you  have  not  heard  that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
good  many  people  who  have  considered  that 
case  carefully  it  abolishes  the  last  ground 
of  argument  for  the  old-fashioned  doctrme  of 
conspiracy  at  common  law  ? — All  I  pan  say  is, 
I  am  not  aware  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

7365.  That  is  certainly  the  view  that  I  have 
formed  of  the  case  myself  after  considering  it 
carefully.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  old 
doctrine  of  what  was  called  conspiracy  at  com- 
mon law  is  no  longer  tenable,  is  there  any- 
thing else  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  in  the 
Act  of  1875  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
anything  that  we  desire  beyond  that  which  I 
have  already  indicated  in  my  evidence  this 
morning.  . 

7366.  There  is  just  another  question  1  should 
like  to  ask  you  about  trade  combinations,  are 
vou  quite  sure  that  the  feeling  against  what  are 
called  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  is  so 
very  unpopular  ?— Would  you  kindly  repeat  your 

question  ?  i  i     .  • 

7367.  You  know  there  was  an  old  legal  doctrine 
that  all  combinaiions  of  the  kind  called  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  combinations  to  fix  prices  or  to 
limit  the  terms  upon  which  people  might  work, 
and  so  forth,  were  in  some  more  or  less  unde- 
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fined  way  illegal,  as  being  against  the  general 
policy  of  the  development  of  trade  ? — Do  you 
ask  me  if  I  think  that  feeling  is  as  strong  at 
the  present  time  as  it  was  formerly ;  is  that 
your  question  ? 

7368.  I  should  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but  I 
am  quite  aware  that  that  doctrine  is  regarded 
with  great  disfavour  by  those  whom  you  repre- 
sent ? — Yes. 

7369.  And  by  the  skilled  workmen  in  the 
country,  generally.  Have  you  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  there  exists  any  general  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  outside  the  trades  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  very  general  or  very 
popular  feeling  outside  of  the  trade.s,  but  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  within  the  trades  there  is  a 
very  strong  and  a  very  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  complete  freedom  of  combination. 

7370.  I  quite  sympathise  with  you,  myself, 
so  far,  but  the  contrary  notion  of  trade  com- 
binations being  wrong  is  very  ancient,  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  things  in  the  course  of 
antiquarian  readings,  which  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  it  was  once  very  popular.  You 
have  not  any  reason  to  fear  that  we  might 
come  into  collision  with  an  unexpected  mass  of 
popular  opinion  by  any  legislation  that  you 
desire  ? — 1  have  not. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

7371 .  You  stated  this  morning  that  in  your 
opinion  there  was  some  slight  diminution  going 
on  in  the  number  of  men  connected  with  trade 
un'onism,  and  you  attributed  it  to  the  bad  times, 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  their  payments. 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  trade  were  to  revive, 
and  wages  to  improve,  they  would  again  rally 
to  their  unions,  and  that  the  diminution  of  which 
you  spoke  would  cease  to  take  place  ? — I  think 
so.  Experience  has  shown  all  along  the  line 
that  that  lias  been  the  tendency. 

7372.  Then  suppose  we  let  it  be  a  slight  dimi- 
nution, which  you  glanced  at ;  do  you  think  it 
is  merely  a  temporary  phase  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7373.  The  elections  of  delegates  to  your  Trades 
Union  Congress  are  annual,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

7374.  Do  they  take  place  just  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Trades  Congress  ? — They  do. 

7375.  And  the  electors  have  in  view  the 
questions  to  be  raised  at  the  Congress  ? — Not 
always. 

7376.  The  elections  are  not  far  off  in  time 
from  the  Congress,  are  they  ? — That  is  so.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  supplement  my  answer, 
I  may  say  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
have  recently  taken  steps  which  will  insure  in 
the  future  that  the  resolutions  to  come  before 
the  Congress  will  reach  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, thus  affording  time  to  be  returned  again 
to  the  local  branches,  so  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  consideriog  them  before  the 
Cono-ress  meets,  and  before  they  select  and  in- 
struct their  delegates  as  to  what  they  have  to  do. 
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7377.  The  object  of  that  would  be  that  the 
members  in  the  sevex-al  branches  should  ha^•e  in 
view  the  business  coming  on  before  they  elect 
tlieir  delegates  ? — That  is  so. 

7378.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  past,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  as 
that,  there  has  generally  been  an  understanding 
that  some  special  question  was  coming  on  ? — 
No,  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  generally  an 
understanding  that  some  special  question  was 
coming  on,  but  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  a 
general  knowledge  existed  amongst  the  delegates 
as  to  wliat  had  been  done  in  the  preceding 
session,  and  that  questions  that  had  not  received 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
had  been  considered  at  previous  congresses, 
would  again  be  considered,  and  their  judgment 
re-affirmed  or  otherwise  in  relation  to  them. 

7379.  After  the  Congress  at  Liverpool,  would 
it  be  a  general  notion  amongst  the  trades 
unionists  electing  the  delegates  for  the  next 
congress  that  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  the 
most  important  question  at  that  congress  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
gress to  which  you  have  referred. 

7380.  An  important  question  having  been 
raised  at  one  congress  the  main  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  electors  to  the  next  was  that 
question  ? — It  was  that  question,  because  it  had 
been  considered  pretty  universally  in  the 
interim. 

7381.  Then  the  persons  coming  to  the  second 
congress  as  delegates  might  fairly  be  taken  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
persons  electing  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

7382.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  dissent  in  local  branches  at  these 
elections  ? — Not  as  to  the  extent,  but  I  have 
known  that  in  the  local  branches  there  has  been 
dissent,  and  in  some  cases  a  fairly  strong 
minority. 

7383.  And  a  small  majority  might  in  some 
cases  turn  the  scale,  though  the  total  number 
of  electors  was  very  considerable  ? — That  would 
be  so. 

7384.  Would  you  say  that  occasions  had 
arisen,  where  in  your  opinion  the  votes  of  the 
delegates  have  resulted  in  a  different  opinion 
from  that  which  would  be  the  votes  of  the 
electors  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  a  question 
being  put  to  the  delegates  in  the  congress,  they 
may  have  voted  "  aye,"  whereas  if  the  same 
were  put  at  a  plebiscite  to  all  the  electors  they 
would  vote  "  no  "  ? — Yes,  in  my  private  judo-- 
ment  that  would  be  so. 

7385.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to 
verity  that  suspicion? — I  am  not  aware  that 
there  has,  except  in  the  question  of  the  plebiscite 
already  referred  to,  which  was  authorised  by 
the  Bradford  Congress. 

7386.  Did  that  prove  any  such  discrepancy  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  proved  any  such  dis- 
crepancy, inasmuch  as  we  had  no  data  for 
comparison,  because  the  vote  in  the  congress 
was  not  taken  really  on  the  merits  of  the 
question,  so  that  the  plebiscite  was  taken  before 
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the  congress  had  expressed  a  definite  judgment 
on  it. 

7387.  Would  you  say  that  these  occasions, 
when  the  vote  of  the  congress  is  in  your  judg- 
ment different  from  what  the  vote  of  a  plebiscite 
would  be  the  difference  arises  from  the  different 
sizes  of  the  bodies  sending  delegates  ? — To  some 
extent  that  would  be  so,  but  I  think  very  much 
would  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
majority  of  the  individual  or  the  cumulative 
voters   represented    by   the    delegates    in    the 


congress. 


7388.  The  different  sizes  of  the  constituency 
might  bring  about  that  result,  but  it  would  not 
explain  it  wholly? — It  would  not  explain  it 
wholly ;  it  miglit  bring  about  that  result. 

7389.  This  is  a  question  which  has  agitated 
you,  the  attempt  to  obtain  in  your  congress  a 
more  perfect  representation  of  the  opinions  of 
the  electors  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7390.  Are  there  any  proposals  now  before  the 
congress  from  year  to  year  for  reforming  the 
mode  of  election  ? — No,  we  have  no  proposal 
before  us  now.  At  the  Newcastle  Congress  we 
had  a  proposal  relegated  from  the  Liverpool 
Congress  to  prepare  some  kind  of  a  proportional 
scheme,  but  at  Newcastle  it  was  found  unwork- 
able, and  we  had  to  abandon  it  amidst  much 
confusion. 

7391.  Has  any  scheme  ever  been  sent  up  to 
make  a  referendum  obligatory  upon  a  requisition 
of  a  certain  number  of  dissentients  ? — No,  that 
has  not  been  referred  to,  to  ray  knowledge,  in 
any  way. 

7392.  That  might  possibly  test  the  view  of 
the  constituents  ? — I  think  it  would  to  a  very 
large  extent  test  it,  and  assuming  that  they 
exercised  the  power  of  voting,  you  might  accept 
the  verdict  as  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
opinion  of  the  workers. 

7393.  Turning  to  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  in  that  case  where  you  said  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  workmen  fully  met  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  employer,  was  there  any  means  of 
comparing  the  wages  paid  to  those  workmen 
with  the  wages  of  similar  workmen  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  established  plan  or  method  of  doing  it,  but 
it  would  be  in  my  judgment  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  do  it. 

7394.  There  would  be  workmen  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  com- 
parison could  be  made  ? — Yes,  the  comparison 
could  be  made. 

_  7395.  Would  you  not  expect  to  find  some 
difference  in  the  wages  if  there  was  this  dif- 
ference in  the  contributions  to  be  made  out  of 
wages  ? — If  there  was  in  one  case  a  contribution 
to  be  made  out  of  wages  and  in  the  other  not, 
I  would  expect  in  the  case  where  the  contribu- 
tion was  not  made  that  the  wages  would  be 
higher  than  in  the  other  case. 

7396.  Where  the  contribution  was  not  made  the 
wages  would  be  higher,  do  you  say  ?— I  would 
expect  that  where  the  workman  contributed 
directly  to  a  certain  fund,  in  that  case  the  wages 
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would  be   lower  than  in  the   case   where   the 
workman  made  no  such  contribution. 

7397.  Why  ? — Because  the  contribution  was 
a  proportionate  reduction  of  his  wages. 

7398.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  reasoning. 
Let  us  put  it  in  figures.  A  workman  at  a  par- 
ticular place  gets  25s.  a  week,  and  pays  6d.  out 
of  that  to  a  fund ;  there  is  a  similar  workman 
engaged  in  a  similar  occupation  near  by  where 
he  does  not  pay  Gd.  to  a  fund ;  would  you  expect 
his  wages  to  be  higher  than  24s.  Qd.  or  lower  ? 
— I  would  expect  in  the  case  where  the  one  man 
is  contributing  to  a  fund,  if  he  is  to  relieve  the 
employer,  as  in  this  case  he  would,  then  the 
effect  would  be  opposite  to  the  answer  that  I 
previously  gave  to  your  question. 

7399.  That  was  the  hypothesis  we  started 
from,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  then  in  that  case  I 
would  say  that  it  would  be  so. 

7400.  So  that  the  apparent  wrong — it  may 
be  injudicious  to  allow  that  plan — but  the 
apparent  wrong  would  correct  itself  ? — Yes,  so 
far  as  wages  were  concerned. 

7401.  There  are  many  accidents  of  course,  and 
always  will  be,  which  under  no  scheme  of  a 
reform  of  the  law  would  involve  a  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7402.  Is  it  not  convenient  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  large  going  concern,  like  a  big  mine, 
to  be  able  to  have  one  fund  which  will  meet  all 
accidents  1 — It  is  done  so  now  in  some  cases. 

7403.  And  which  shall  by  means  of  a  con- 
tribution from  the  employer  do  away  with  the 
questions  of  internal  liability  —mutual  liability  ? 
— Yes,  as  I  have  said,  such  a  plan  as  your 
question  s\iggests  does  exist  now. 

7404.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  get  such  a 
means  of  testing  the  propriety  of  that  plan  as 
to  allow  it  to  supersede  the  employers'  liability, 
to  allow  of  contracting  out  if  it  was  adopted. 
I  mean  could  you  make  the  liability  of  the 
employer  absolute,  except  in  cases  where  some 
plan  has  been  agreed  on  and  approved  by  some 
external  authority? — I  am  not  so  sure  that  I 
follow  your  question  very  carefully. 

7405.  Put  it  in  this  way ;  you  say  it  would 
be  convenient  at  all  events  to  get  a  scheme 
regulating  a  mine  dealing  with  all  the  accidents 
which  might  arise  under  it  ? — Yes. 

7406.  You  object  to  allowing  an  employer  to 
contract  out  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
that  is  your  main  principle  ? — Yes. 

7407.  Would  you  admit  a  variation  from  that 
principle  if  the  employer  put  before  his  work- 
men a  scheme  which  obtained  the  sanction,  after 
examination,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  say  ? — I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  would  be  willing  without 
further  consideration  to  subscribe  to  a  principle 
even  of  that  kind. 

7408.  You  have  not  considered  it? — Not  so 
fully.  I  have  considered  it  to  some  extent,  and 
I  do  not  think,  with  the  information  before  me 
at  the  present  time,  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
consent  even  to  a  scheme  of  that  kind. 
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7409.  You  allow  that  it  might  be  productive  of 
some  convenience  to  both  parties  ? — It  might  be. 

7410.  But  your  jealousy  of  the  immunity  of 
the  employer  would  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
necessary  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes, 
and  it  is  entirely  on  that  ground  that  the  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7411.  The  delegates  to  the    trades    congress 
which  you  represent  have  now  to  be  all   bond 
fide   workmen  ? — Yes,   that   is   so.     I   think    I 
should,  with  your  permission,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  an  answer  which  I  think  I  gave 
to  a  question  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Courtney.     I 
think  I  said,  in  reference  to  a  question  put  to  me 
by  Mr.  Courtney,  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
improve  the  basis  of  representation  apart  from 
what  was  done  on  the  instruction  of  the  Liver- 
pool Congress."  At  the  last  Congress,  the  Congress 
in   Glasgow   in    September   last,   this   standing 
order   was   added,   which    alters    the   basis   of 
representation  for  all  future  congresses.     "  Trade 
"  societies,    by    whatever    name   they    shall  be 
"  known,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate   for 
"  every  2,000  members,  or  fraction  thereof,  pro- 
"  vided  always  that  they  have  paid  1?.  for  every 
"   1,000,  or   fraction  thereof,    and    II.   for   each 
"  additional  1,000,  or  fraction   thereof,  towards 
"  the  expenses  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee 
"  for  the  past  year,  and  10s.  for  their  delegates' 
"  fees.     Trades   councils   or    like   organisations 
"  made  up   of  a  number  of  branches  or  trades 
"  shall  only  send  representatives,  and  be  called 
"  upon  to  subscribe  as  aforesaid  for  those  trades 
"  who    are    not    directly    represented    through 
'•  their   own    respective    trade  or    associations." 
I  think  that  will  correct  the  answer  that  1  gave 
to    Mr.    Courtney's    question,    and    also  be  _  my 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Tait. 

Professor  Marshall. 
7412.  In  the  report  of  the  parliamentary 
congress  the  number  of  persons  whom  each 
delegate  represents  is  put  down,  I  think  ;  you 
say  a  trade  council  with  such  a  number.  Does 
the  number  put  against  the  trade  council  re- 
present the  whole  number  who  are  represented 
by  that  trade  council  in  ordinary  matters,  or 
only  the  remainder  after  deducting  those  who 
are  otherwise  represented  I — In  the  future_  it 
will  only  represent  those  members  comprising 
the  trades  council  who  are  not  directly  repre- 
sented in  the  congress  by  members  of  their  , 
respective  trades.  In  many  of  the  previous 
congi esses  I  am  afraid  that  there  was  a  dual 
representation  so  far  as  members  were  concerned, 
but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we 
have  endeavoured  to  correct  that  as  far  as  we 
possibly  could.  As  I  said  in  a  previous  answer, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  absolutely  checked  the 
evil,  but  practically  we  did. 

7413.  My  point  is,  that  in  the  last  return, 
for  instance,  when  you  have  been  endeavouring 
to  prevent  this  dual  representation,  have  you 
diminished  the  number  of  representatives  of  a 
trade   council,   most    of  whose   members   were 
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represented  in  other  ways,  and  also  diminished 
the  number  who  are  returned  in  the  list  as 
members  under  that  trade  council. — We  have 
not  diminished  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, but  we  have  subtracted  the  number  of 
members  which  they  represented,  and  which 
were  already  represented  by  individual  delegates. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7414.  Individual  delegates  or  trades  ? — Yes, 
individual  trades  affiliated  with  that  trade 
council. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7415.  As  a  matter  of  fact  does  each  trade 
send  the  full  number  of  representatives  that  it 
is  entitled  to  do  ? — No,  not  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

7416.  And  if  it  did  not  do  so,  would  the  votes 
of  those  whom  it  did  send  be  counted  to  the  full 
proportionate  strength,  or  merely  according  to 
head  ? — According  to  head. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7417.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Glasgow 
Congress,  mal.ters  were  as  Mr.  Dale  has  stated, 
that  it  was  within  the  province  of  a  small  trade 
to  send  a  very  large  number  of  delegates,  pro- 
viding that  they  paid  the  delegate's  fee? — It 
was  so. 

74 1 8.  In  the  future  they  will  only  be  able  to 
send  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  trades 
union  which  they  represent  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7419.  Now,  besides  altering  the  constitution 
it  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  any  delegate  repre- 
senting a  number  of  workmen  at  the  congress 
has  to  be  a  worker,  or  has  worked  at  the  trade 
which  he  represents,  and  also  has  to  be  a 
member  of  the  trade  which  he  represents  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

7420.  On  page  23  of  last  year's  Trades  Union 
Congress  report,  you,  as  secretary  acting  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  made 
reference  to  a  report  of  a  Select  Committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  the  hours  of  railway  servants.  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  report  it  says,  "In 
"  their  opinion,"  that  being  the  opinion  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  "  the  object  to  be 
"  arrived  at  is  to  compel  any  railway  over- 
"  working  its  servants,  to  abstain  from  doing  so, 
"  and  if  the  present  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
"  is  insufficient  to  induce  any  railway  to  comply 
"  with  its  request.  Parliament  should  then  em- 
"  power  the  Board  to  enforce  a  satisfactory 
"  schedule  of  booked  time,  under  a  penalty  of 
"  201.  per  day  for  every  day  during  which 
"  they  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with 
"  such  order,  or  evaded  it  l.y  making  an 
"  unreasonable  difference  between  booked  and 
"  actual  time  or  otherwise."  Might  I  ask  you,  if 
it  is  not  too  much,  to  say  what  were  the  reasons 
thut  led  to  these  conclusions  of  your  Committee  ? 
— I  fear  that  there  is  some  little  mistake  here, 
because  in  this  part  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee's report  they  are  simply  quoting  from 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  it  does 
not  appear  with  the  usual  quotation  marks  in 
that  report.     That  is  an  over.sight.     It  is  not 
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expressed  as  the  opinion  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  but  is  a  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee. 

7421.  Then  I  take  it,  instead  of  this  being 
really  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
parlianientary  committee,  it  is  simply  an  extract 
from  the  Select  Committee's  report  ?-^Yes,  that 
is  so. 

7422.  During  your  very  lengthened  and  wide 
experience  of  accidents,  especially  accidents 
where  the  control  or  charge  of  steam  is  con- 
cerned, have  you  ever  come  across  cases  reported 
by  factory  inspectors,  or  have  cases  come  under 
your  own  cognisance,  where  what  you  thought, 
or  what  they  thought,  were  incompetent  persons 
had  charge  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  ? — I 
have  not  known  personally  any  such  cases,  but 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  in- 
spectois'  repoits,  where  it  has  been  positively 
stated  by  the  inspector  making  that  rejiort  to 
Parliament  that  the  accidents  which  resulted  in 
injury  to  workmen,  sometimes  permanent,  at 
other  times  fatal,  were  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  persons  in.  charge  of  such 
machinery. 

7423.  So  much  so  has  that  been  demonstr..ted 
to  the  trades  unions  of  the  country,  that  at  the 
various  congresses  which  have  ))een  held,  they 
have  prssed  resolutions  unaiiiinc/usJy  to  the 
effect  that  a  Bill  should  be  pi-oposed  in  Parlia- 
ment to  give  to  persons  having  charge  of  engines 
and  boilers  on  land  a  certificate  similar  to  that 
which  is  held  by  marine  engineers? — That 
is  so. 

7424.  Were  you  not  in  your  position  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  the  person  who  has, 
from^  time  to  time,  put  forward  that  Bill,  wiien 
oppo'rtunity  has  occurred  ? — Yes.  The  Bill  for 
several  years  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
late  member  for  Durham,  and  after  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's decease,  at  the  request  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  I  took  charge  of  the  Bill. 

7425.  Might  r  ask  you  if  the  support  to  that 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  increased 
from  time  to  time  ? — There  has  never  been  any 
opportunity  as  yet  to  obtain  a  second  reading 
debate  on  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  from 
representations  made  to  me  privately  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  an  increase  of  sympathy  in 
the  minds  of  members  for  the  provisions  of  that 
Bill. 

7426.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  so  increased 
that  special  questions  have  been  put  at  election 
periods  to  members  of  Parliament  upon  this 
particular  question  ?  —  I  am  aware  that  that 
3S  .so. 

7427.  I  am  aware,  although  I  was  not  here  at 
the  commencement  of  your  evidence-in-chief, 
that  you  are  personally  opposed  to  what  is 
known  as  a  legal  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  have 
expressed  opinions  that  such  should  be  gained 
by  the  organisation  of  trades.  Providing  that 
there  could  be  an  international  arrangement 
brought  about  at  such  a  conference  as  took 
place  at  Berlin,  for'  instance,  where  this  country 
was  represented  by  delegates,  would  you  bo  still 
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Mr.  Tait — continued, 
opposed  to  it ? — I  should  be  guided  \ery  largely 
by  the  information  that  was  to  be  obtained  by 
the  holding  of  such  a  conference.  I  am  not 
now  supposed  to  be  speaking,  of  course,  for  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  but  expressing  my 
own  individual  opinion,  personally  I  think  it  is 
inadvisable  for  Parliament  to  do  either  for 
labour,  or  for  any  other  section  of  the  community, 
what  they  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  do 
for  themselves. 

7428.  Another  important  point  has  arisen  in 
the  congresses,  I  think,  which  you  represent 
relative  to  the  abolition,  if  possible,  of  the 
domestic  workshops ;  I  should  like  you,  if  you 
could,  to  place  on  record  in  the  minutes  of  our 
proceedings,  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  which 
have  led  Congress  to  suggest  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  they  should  get  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  entirely  abolishing  the  domestic 
workshop  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  recall  in 
terms  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  for 
the  abolition  of  the  domestic  workshops,  but 
some  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  urged  for 
their  abolition  were  in  many  cases  the  conditions 
of  health.  I  mean  that  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  surroundings  has  been  urged  as  one  of 
the  grounds  why  that  should  be  abolished ;  and 
it  has  also  been  urged  that  they  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  sweating  to  the  workers  themselves. 
I  do  not  profess  at  this  moment  to  be  able  to 
recall  in  terms  the  reasons  which  have  been 
given,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  because  the 
domestic  workshops  are  unhealthy  places,  and 
also  because  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
reductions  of  -v^ages. 

7429.  Has  there  been  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  to  get 
these  domestic  workshops  registered,  the  same 
as  we  do  an  ordinary  factory  ? — There  has  been 
a  very  strong  disposition  and  desire,  which  I 
believe  is  increasing  at  almost  every  successive 
congress. 

7430.  Might  I  take  it  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Congress  from  time  to  time  has 
passed  a  resolution  favourable  to  a  very  large 
increase  in  factory  inspectors? — I  think  that 
is  so. 

7431.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  inspection, 
has  the  work  of  the  mines  inspectors  led  you  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  a  certain 
class  of  accidents  owing  to  practical  persons,^  or 
persons  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  being 
appointed  by  Government  to  take  an  overlook  in 
these  mines  ?— As  compared  with  previous  years 
there  has  of  late  been  a  certain  diminution  m 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines.  I  think 
that  is  partly  due  to  improved  legislation,  and 
partly  due  also  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors. 

7432.  Might  I  put  it  in  this  way.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  inspections  of  mines  have  led  to 
a  diminution  of  accidents  in  the  interests  of  the 
miner  ?— I  think  they  have,  speaking  generally. 

7433.  The  same,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  quarries  ?— The  same  would 
be  true  with  respect  to  quarries,  but  in  some 
districts,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  there 
i^  no  inspection  of  open  quarries, 
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7434.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law 
makes  the  provision  for  their  inspection  ? — I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  law  does. 

7435.  In  regard  to  factory  inspection,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  supervision  by  Government 
of  factories  has  led  to  the  diminution  of  accidents 
in  factories  ? — I  am  of  that  opinion,  although  I 
could  not  cite  comparative  statistics  which  would 
support  that  opinion. 

7436.  Are  you  aware  that  for  a  number  of 
years  back  one  .of  your  colleagues  with  you  to- 
day, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Harford,  has  made  a 
proposal  to  the  Congress  that  there  should  be  a 
number  of  sub-inspectors  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  practical  railway  men,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
they  have  taken  from  factory  operatives  and 
others  those  whom  they  have  made  factory  in- 
spectors, and  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  employes  from  a  practical  standpoint  ? — Yes, 
I  am  aware  that  such  proposals  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Harford  in  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time,  and  have  been  supported  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  congress. 

7437.  Just  one  or  two  questions  on  the 
question  of  employers'  liability.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Courtney,  who  I  think  put  the  question 
that  if  an  employer  conjointly  with  his  work- 
men having  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  their  liability 
through  or  by  any  insurance,  you  said  that  you 
had  not  considered  the  question  sufficiently  yet, 
you  were  not  prepared  to  commit  yourself  even 
to  that  principle  ? — ^Yes,  I  said  so. 

7438.  Might  I  ask  you  if  the  feeling  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  has  not  been  that  there 
should  be  no  contracting  under  any  circum- 
stances out  of  the  law  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  stated 
so  in  my  evidence  this  morning. 

7439.  Has  it  not  also  been  said  in  that 
Congress  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  compen- 
sation that  the  workmen  so  much  required,  or 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  so  much 
required,  but  what  they  wanted  to  secure  was 
that  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken 
at  whatever  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  workmen  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7440.  And  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  has 
been,  I  think  as  expressed  by  them,  that  if  any 
method  at  all  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  the  law 
as  it  stood,  the  tendency  would  probably  be  that 
an  overlooker  or  foreman  might  neglect  his 
duty,  and  the  consequence  would  be  that  some 
dangerous  part  of  the  factory  or  worisshop 
might  not  be  sufficiently  protected  ? — That  has 
been,  generally  speaking,  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Congress. 

7441.  Now  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  you  are  aware  that  when 
a  foreman  or  manager  employs  (let  me  illustrate 
it  to  you)  a  miner,  and  presuming  that  you  are 
working  in  the  mine,  employs  a  miner  to  work 
alongside  of  you,  the  eiijployer  does  not  ask 
your  liberty  or  privilege  for  that  man  to  work 
with  you  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

7442.  Has  that  been  advanced  as  a  reason, 
the  fact  of  your  not  being  a  consenting  party  to 
the   employment  of  an   individual,  that  there 
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should  not  be  any  special  provision  for  the 
employers'  protection  similar  to  that  in  the 
doctrine  of  common  em))loyment  ? — That  has 
often  been  urged  both  in  the  Congress  and 
outside  of  the  Congress  by  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  as  a  reason  why  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment  should  be  aliolished. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7443.  Not  as  a  reason  for  not  contj-acting  out 
of  the  Act  ? — No  ;  abolition  of  common  employ- 
ment, I  mean. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7444.  I  mean  for  the  abolition  of  common 
employment  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7 445.  Just  one  question.  Is  any  union 
entitled  to  bring  before  the  Congress,  having 
given  due  notice  thereof,  any  resolution,  or  must 
a  resolution  in  order'  to  be  entertained  by  tlie 
Congress  receive  the  support  of  a  certain  number 
of  societies  or  unions  ? — Any  union  is  entitled 
to  bring  a  resolution  before  the  Congi-ess,  but  it 
must  be  supported.  The  resolution  must  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
society  so  bringing  the  resolution  before  the 
Congress. 

7446.  The  time  of  the  Congress  maj?  be  occu- 
pied at  the  instance  of  any  one  society  with  a 
resolution  submitted  by  that  body  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

7447.  You  liave  not  considered,  perhaps,  the 
question  of  whether  the  very  valuable  time  of 
such  a  body  might  not  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count if  resolutions  could  only  be  submitted  on 
their  receiving  the  support,  by  way  of  proposal, 
of  a  certain  number  of  societies  ? — I  have  per- 
sonally considered  the  advisability  of  such  a 
course,  but  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  a 
Committee  or  the  Congress  itself  lias  not. 

Mr.  Tiiit. 

7448.  Might  1  ju&t  ask  at  this  stage  a  ques- 
tion to  further  supplement  your  question.  Mi-. 
Dale.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  business  which 
comes  first  before  the  Congress  has  to  be  sent  in 
to  you  as  secretary  of  that  Congress  .30  clear 
days  before  Congress  meets  ? — That  is  a  stand- 
ing order. 

7449.  And  after  the  Congress  does  meet  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee,  which  are  appointed 
at  the  Congress,  ballot  then  as  to  their  prece- 
dence before  an  association  in  the  congress  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
resolutions,  and,  indeed,  until  very  recently,  all 
resolutions,  excepting  questions  put  down  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  itself,  in  order  to 
start  the  business  of  the  Congress,  have  only 
been  handed  in  after  the  Congress  has  assembled. 

7450.  That  was  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
congress  in  Newcastle.  Since  the  Newcastle 
meeting  30  days'  notice  have  to  be  given  of  a 
resolution  to  secure  priority  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Livesey. 

7451.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two.  quesr 
tions  about  the  employers'  liability.  I  saw-  a 
statement  a  little  while  ago  about  German 
statistics  as  to  accidents.  Something  like  20  per 
cent,  of  accidents  were  due  to  the  employers' 
neglect,  23  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  due  to  the 
neglect  or  cai'clessness  of  the  workers,  leaving 
over  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  accidents  unaccounted 
for.  Now,  would  you  not  approve  of  some 
scheme  which  should  make  provision  in  case  of 
all  accidents.  Of  course,  I  suppose  you  would 
say  it  gave  immunity  to  the  employer  against 
accident  ? — I  think  I  said  so  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Courtney 
on  the  same  subject.  I  have  that  fear  in  my 
own  mind,  that  immunity  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
all  events,  would  be  given  to  the  employer,  and 
I  should  hesitate  before  I  give  my  sanction  to 
the  principle. 

7452.  And  so  you  would  leave  the  50  per 
cent,  of  accidents  without  any  provision  at  all  ? 
— Any  provision  further  than  the  workmen 
themselves  were  prepared  to  make  by  means  of 
their  prudence  and  forethought. 

7453.  But  siipposing  some  scheme  were 
adopted,  something  like  the  Miners'  Permanent 
Relief  Fund,  where  the  employers  and  workers 
contribute  equally  to  a  fund  to  provide  compen- 
sation, not  in  the  form  of  a  hmip  sum,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  weekly  allowance,  in  the  case  of 
all  accidents,  fatal  or  otherwise? — That  is  not 
universally  so. 

7454.  No,  but  would  not  that  be  a  good 
thing  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  alter  the.  answer 
that  I  have  already  given  on  the  subject.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  itself  a  good  thing. 
That  I  am  prepared  to  admit,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  remedies  the  diiSculty  as  completely  as  we 
should  desire  to  see  it  remedied. 

7455.  Then  will  you  admit  that  a  cpasiderable 
number  of  accidents  are  due  to  the  workprs 
themselves,  for  which  the  employer  cannot  vpry 
well  be  responsible  ?— Oh,  yes,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that. 

7456.  Then  do  you  think  it  is,  fair  that  an 
employer  should  be  held  responsible  to  provide 
compensation  for  all  these  accidents,  which  he 
would  iiave  to  do  if  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment  were  abolished,  accidents  caused'by 
the  neglect  of  the  fellow  workmen  ? — That  "is  a 
very  moot  question,  and  it  comes  within  the 
limits  of  the  question  that  was  put  to  me  by 
Mr.  Tait  just  a  few  moments  ago.  The  work- 
man on  the  other  hand  says  you  do  not  cons]jlt 
me  when  you  employ  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry'; 
if  you  had  consulted  me  I  could  have  told 
you  that  he  was  an  incompetent  man,  and 
had  no  experience  at  alt  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  he  was  employed  to  do,  and  it  is  not 
fair  that  I  should  have  to  suffer  injury  through 
his  negligence  when  I  was  not  at  all,  a  party  to 
his  employment. 

7457.  I  would  give  the  worker  the  riglit  to 
deal  with  cases  of  that  sort  and  to  draw  th^ 
attention  of  their  employers  to  the  fact  that  such 
and  such  a  man  was  not  competent,  and  then  if 
the  employer  refused  to  take  heed  of  any  .such 
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notice  he  should  he  liable  ?— I  think  that  again 
would  start  difficulties,  because  when  workmen 
undertake  to  make  such  suggestions  there  are 
employers  and  employers  just  as  there  are  work- 
nien  and  workmen.     There  are  employers  who  I 
believe   would   give  the   most  favourable    con- 
sideration to  suggestions  made  by  the  workmen, 
but  there  are  others  who  would  regard  it  as 
meddlesome   interference   with   the   conduct  of 
their  business,  and  would  resent  any  such  sug- 
gestion coming  from  the  workmen. 
.  7458.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  well 
if  we  could  go  somewhat  in  this  direction  to  get 
the   workman    and   the    employer    jointly   in- 
terested  in   preventing    accidents.     At  present, 
with  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  respon- 
sibility for  certain  accidents  is   thrown  on  an 
employer,  and  with  the    amendment   that  you 
ask  for,  tlie  entire  responsibility  f >  ir  all  accidents 
except  those   that  were  purely  unavoidable  will 
be -thrown  on  the  employer;  would  not  it  be 
better  if   we  could  get  the  workman  and  the 
employer  jointly  made  responsible  in  some  way  ? 
— Well,  if  you  could  do  so  it  would  be,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  possibility 
of  doing  it. 

7459.  I  think  it  can  be  done,  but  you  would 
like  to  see  it  done  anyhow  ? — Certainly,  and  1 
should  favourably  consider  any  scheme  that 
either  yourself  or  any  other  gentleman  might 
care  to  draft.  You  say  you  think  it  may  be 
done,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  consider  any 
scheme  or  proposal  that  was  put  before  me  with 
a  view  to  accomplish  that  end. 

7460.  I  think  I  can  do  it  ?— Very  well. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

7461.  Would  you  be  content  if  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment  was  to  continue  to 
apply  between  members  of  the  same  union  ?— 
No.  Speaking  without  further  opportunity  for 
considering  the  question,  I  do  not  think  on  the 
Spur  of  the  moment  that  I  could  accept  that. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7462.  You  have  answered  one  or  two  ques- 
tions put  by  M]-.  Balfour  on  trades  unionism 
generally;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  objection  to  add  to  that  a  little.  You  ha,ve 
had,  I  presume,  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  trades  unionism  ? — I  have. 

7463.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  various  trades 
where  trades  unions  have  had  a  very  varying 
amount  of  success,  in  some  they  have  taken 
from  the  beginning  a  very  firm  position  in  the 
trade,  and  continued  to  consolidate  their  position, 
while  in  others  they  lave  never  been  success- 
ful ?_That  may  be  so,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  trades  unions 
from  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  in  a  con' 
Crete  form,  and  in  which  you  are  able  to  tot  up 
in  so., -many  units  the  gain  that  has  been  ob- 
tained.' There  i«  a  moral  influence  which  the 
best  trades  unions  exert  that  you  cannot  calcu- 
late bv  mere,  statistics. 

;,  1^%^  But;  do  not  you  take  it  as  one  test  of 
the  success  of  a  union  at  all  events  that  a  large 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

proportion  of  the  men  engaged  in  that  trade  are 
members  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  would  take  that  as  one 
test  of  the  success  of  a  union,  not  because  it  was 
numerically  strong. 

7465.  There  are  many  industries  in  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  workmen  engaged 
do  not  belong  to  the  union  ? — That  is  so. 

7466.  What  conditions,  in  your  opinion^  are 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  strong  and 
successful  unions  ? — The  conditions  that  are 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  strong  and 
successful  union  are  that  the  workmen  com- 
posing that  union  should  be  living  contiguous  to 
each  other,  that  they  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  and  that  they  should  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  performing  a  precisely 
similar  class  of  labour.  Where  you  have  great 
diversity  of  employment  there  is,  I  am  afraid, 
a  greater  difficulty  of  keeping  together  a  strong 
union  than  what  there  is  in  the  engineers  and 
miners,  and  even  in  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  but  when  you  come  down  to  what  has 
been  termed  unskilled  labour,  there  is  greater 
difficulty  in  keeping  together  in  a  case  like  that 
a  strong  and  successful  union  than  what  tliere 
is  in  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

7467.  Could  the  two  conditions  that  you 
refer  to  be  expressed  in  those  terms,  that  it 
should  be  a  trade  of  a  strongly  local  character 
concentrated  in  certain  districts  ? — I  think  it 
might  fairly  be  expressed  in  those  terms. 

7468.  And  also  that  it  should  be  one  in  which 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  training  is  re- 
quired ? — Yes,  that  would  be  an  element. 

7469.  Have  you  considered  whether  any 
alterations  of  the  law  are  desirable  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  more  corporate  character  to  trade 
unions.  The  law  of  1871-75,  I  believe,  only 
gives  a  corporate  character  and  capacity  to 
them  in  respect  to  their  own  property  and 
funds,  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

7470.  Have  you  never  considered  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  give  them  a  corporate 
character  in  a  sense  that  would  enable  them  to 
enter  into  contracts,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued 
with  outsiders  ? — I  am  -afraid  that  I  have  not 
given  to  it,  I  am  certain  I  have  not  given  to  it, 
full  consideration,  and  certainly  not  considera- 
tion commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  involved  in  your  question. 

7471.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence 
that  arbitration  might  be  made  more  effective 
by  binding  the  two  parties  to  arbitration  to  a 
certain  contract,  making  them  pecuniarily  liable 
for  breach  of  that  contract.     It  would  be  easy 
if   an   agreement   were   arrived   at    between   a 
trades  union  and  a  body  of  employers  to  make 
the  employers  pecuniarily  liable  for  any  breach 
of  that  contract,  but  it  would  not,  under  present 
existing   circumstances,   be   easy  to   make    the 
trades  unions  pecuniarily  liable  ? — It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make   the   one, 
providing  you  are  prepared  to  take  that  step, 
pecuniarily  liable  as  the  other.     I  have,  all  my 
life,  advocated  the  principle  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes, 
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but  I  think  the  great  merit  and  value  of  arbi- 
ti-ation  or  conciliation  in  any  form  as  applied  to 
industrial  disputes  lies  in  the  voluntary  character 
of  the  contract,  and  I  speak  now  from  con- 
siderable experience  gained  in  my  aytn  trade. 
I  think  out  of  nearly  20  years'  experience  of  a 
joint  committee  that  has  had  the  management 
of  local  disputes  in  our  own  county,  only  in 
one  single  instance  was  there  any  indisposition, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  accept  the 
award,  involving  many  times  large  reductions 
of  wages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable 
advances,  and  that  was  a  case  in  which  the 
umpire  to  whom  the  case  was  sent,  went  beyond 
the  terms  of  reference,  and  decided  a  point  that 
was  not  submitted  for  his  consideration,  so  that 
our  own  experience  shows  that  the  great  value 
of  arbitration  lies  in  the  mutuality  of  the  con- 
tract, and  I  should  say  that  the  tendency  of 
such  a  principle  as  that  is  to  develop  right 
habits  of  mind,  and  that  in  the  minds  of  both 
workmen  and  employers.  But  any  party  it 
seems  to  me  who  is  compelled  by  an  extraneous 
power  to  submit  their  case  to  a  given  tribunal, 
it  might  be  against  their  will,  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  award  if  that  award  be  adverse  to  them. 

7472.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite 
made  my  question  clear.  What  I  want  to  ask 
your  opinion  upon  is,  whether  there  would  be 
any  advantage  if  the  law  enabled  trades  unions 
to  enter  into  binding  agreements,  agreements 
which  could  be  legally  enforced  with  individual 
employers  or  bodies  of  employers.  Do  you 
think  if  they  possessed  that  power  it  might  be 
a  means  of  avoiding  strikes  ? — Probably  it  might 
be  a  means,  and,  if  it  were,  in  that  case  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  it  done.  I  certainly  prefer 
the  other  arrangement  myself. 

7473.  You  prefer  an  arrangement  voluntarily 
entered  into,  and  voluntarily  maintained  ? — 
Voluntarily  maintained,  because  you  would  be 
compelled  even  to  go  a  step  further  than  fixing 
the  financial  responsibility  on  either  the  employer 
or  the  workmen,  and  you  would  have  to  make 
it'  impossible  for  a  workman  to  give  notice  to 
tenninate  his  engagement  with  his  employer, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  have  to 
compel  the  employer  to  continue  working  his 
industry,  after  an  adverse  verdict  had  been 
given,  even  if  he  was  losing  money. 

7474.  At  present  at  all  events  there  does  not 
exist  any  opmion  on  the  pait  of  members  of 
trades  unions,  or  the  officers  of  trades  unions, 
in  favour  of  giving  to  them  by  law  a  more  cor- 
porate character  than  what  they  possess  at 
present  ? — That  has  not  generally  been  expressed, 
or  has  not  manifested  itself  in  our  deliberations. 
I  believe  that  in  certain  quarters  there  is  a 
desire  to  give  the  trades  unions  such  corporate 
powers  as  are  applied  in  your  question,  but  I  am 
not  aware  as  yet  that  it  has  received  very 
favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
workmen. 

7475.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  you  as  to  the  attitude 
of  trade  unions  generally  towards  questions 
such   as  those  relating  to  piece-work,  and  the 


delimitation  of  work,  would  you  state  what  is 
the  attitude  of  trades  unions  generally  as  to  the 
profit-sharing  and  bonus  schemes,  is  it  favourable 
or  the  reverse  ? — That  feeling  varies,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and  also  according 
to  the  locality  affected.  In  some  of  the  disti  icts 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  some  scheme 
of  profit-sharing,  and  in  others  the  opinion  of 
the  workmen  is  quite  averse  to  it.  Where  the 
feeling  is  so  strongly  averse  to  profit-sharing,  it 
probably  arises  out  of  the  impression  which 
obtains  in  the  njinds  of  the  workmen,  that  the 
nature  of  the  industry  is  such  that  you  may 
have  periods  of  considerable  loss,  and  on  the 
other  hand  periods  in  which  considerable  profits 
are  made,  but  taking  the  average,  the  profit 
made  will  probably  not  be  more  than  what  the 
hazardous  character  of  the  industry  would 
justify  an  employer  in  asking  as  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  his  capital  invested,  and  as  the 
workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  prepared 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  loss,  they  must 
allow  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  capital  during 
each  year,  so  as  to  cover  the  contingency  of 
losses,  and  iu  that  way  they  say  there  is  little 
hope  of  any  material  improvement  to  wages 
accruing  by  means  of  profit-shar-ing.  I  believe 
a  larger  number  of  workmen  look  favourably 
upon  the  principle  of  co-operative  production 
rather  than  on  that  of  profit-sharing. 

7476.  Is  their  attitude  towards  profit-sharing, 
based  on  the  opinion  that  in  good  times,  when 
there  are  profits,  they  can  probably  make  a  better 
bargain  in  the  shape  of  wages  than  they  could 
get  out  of  any  profit-sharing  scheme  ? — That  is 
an  element  that  may  operate  to  some  extent. 

7477.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  Glasgow 
Congress  of  1892  a  motion  was  made  in  favour 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  trade  disputes, 
but  that  the  Congress  declined  to  discuss  it  ? — I 
do  not  recall  that  just  at  the  moment. 

7478.  If  it  is  the  fact  and  you  do  not  remember 
it,  you  could  not  state  the  reason  why  it  was  so? 
— No,  I  could  not  state  the  reason. 

Mr.  Burnett. 

7479.  The  previous  question  was  put,  was  it 
not  ? — I  could  not  recall  the  grounds  on  which 
the  previous  question  was  put. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7480.  Could  you  speak  to  it  ?— I  could  not 
speak  to  it. 

7481.  Could  not  any  of  the  other  witnesses 
speak  to  it?— (Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Harford.) 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  your  Grace.  (Mr. 
Anderson.)  Mr.  Fenwick  and  myself  were  very 
often  out  of  the  hall  when  these  discussions  took 
place.  We  were  on  committees  a  great  portion 
of  the  time. 

7482.  I  think  you  said  the  motion  which  was 
passed  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours'  day  was  on 
trade  exemption,  was  it  not? — (Mr.  Fenwick.) 
Yes,  it  was  in  a  sense,  the  principle  of  exemp- 
tion, it  was  an  exemption  by  dissent,  if  I  may 
express  it  in  that  way,  rather  than  a  principle 
of  assent. 
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7483.  Did  it  mean  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  any  trade  to  take  some  steps  in  order 
to  exempt  itself  by  the  order  of  some  authority 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — The  principle 
of  the  resolution  was  that  it  should  be  enforced 
upon  all  trades  excepting  where  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  union,  not  of  the  trade,  in 
that  trade  protested  by  a  ballot  vote  against 
the  same. 

7484.  Have  the  details  of  such  a  proposal 
ever  been  worked  out.  Have  the  clauses  been 
either  prepared  or  discussed  for  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill  containing  trade  exemption  clauses  ? — A 
Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons — a  Bill  with  one  clause,  I  think — only 
one  operative  clause,  and  that  practically 
confines  itself  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Congress. 

7485.  The  Bill  has  been  introduced  ?— The 
Bill  has  been  introduced. 

7486.  In  the  last  session  ? — In  the  last  two 
sessions. 

7487.  But  it  does  not  contain  trade  exemp- 
tion clauses  ? — It  contains  the  exemption  by 
dissent. 

7488.  But  with  any  details  such  as  definition, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  of  a  trade  ? — None 
whatever. 

7489.  Have  the  details  of  such  a  measure 
been  any  further  considered  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  since  the  Glasgow 
Congress  ? — Not  any  further  details. 

7490.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  any 
Bill  containing  such  details  is  about  to  be 
introduced,  are  you,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

7491.  In  your  opinion  would  not  any  scheme 
of  exemption  by  dissent  of  certain  trades  require 
a  great  deal  of  elaborate  working  out  ? — Ex- 
pressing my  own  view,  I  think  it  would. 

7492.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  define  a  trade  for  that  purpose  ? — I 
think  so. 

7493.  And  also  probably  a  trades  union  ? — 
That  might  also  be  necessary. 

7494.  But  no  attempt  at  such  careful  defini- 
tion has  yet  been  made  ? — None  whatever. 

7495.  Was  it  considered  that  in  this  question 
of  exemptions  the  employers,  or  any  representa- 
tive bodies  of  employers,  should  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter  ?~If  I  confine  myself  to  the  text 
of  the  resolution  which  lays  the  basis  for  this 
legislation,  I  should  say  "  No." 

7496.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  say  whether  you  consider  it  would  be 
equitable  that  employers  should  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter,  that  the  option  should  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  trades  union  ? — I  think,  my 
Lord,  that  I  would  prefer  to  reserve  that  for 
another  occasion. 

7497.  Do  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  table 
wish  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Fenwick  has 
said  ? — (Mr.  Harford.)  No. 

7498.  What  is  your  society,  Mr.  Anderson  ? — _ 
(Mr.  Anderson.)  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

7499.  You  had  some  evidence  to  give  on  the 
subject  of  measures  taken  as  to  providing  work 
for  your  members,  had  not  you  ? — I  wish  to 
explain  my  position  first.  You  have  just 
mentioned  it  yourself.  We  are  here  to-day  in 
our  capacity  as  representatives  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  It  has  been  represented 
to  me  that  when  several  of  our  own  officials 
were  here  giving  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission, they  had  omitted  to  give  evidence  on 
a  few  important  matters  that  it  appears  some  of 
our  friends  would  like  to  be  cleared  up.  Upon 
those  grounds  I  consent,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  in  no  way  represent  the  society 
here  to-day,  because  it  is  not  understood  by  our 
ofiicers  and  members  that  I  do  so ;  but  con- 
sidering that  some  of  our  friends  seem  to  wish 
that  these  few  questions  should  be  answered,  I 
will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

7500.  But  not  in  an  official  capacity,  as  I 
understand  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

7501.  Can  you  inform  the  Commission 
whether  your  society  has  any  system  of  regular 
district  trade  reports  showing  the  state  of 
employment  in  the  trade  throughout  the 
country  ? — We  have. 

7502.  Would  you  describe  the  system  ? — The 
system  we  adopt  is  as  follows.  Each  of  our 
branch  secretaries  throughout  the  society  sends 
in  monthly  a  return  of  members  out  of  work, 
the  state  of  trade,  the  branch  of  trade  they 
belong  to,  and  this  information  is  tabulated  and 
sent  out  again  to  the  branches  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

7503.  Do  your  unemployed  members  travel  in 
search  of  work  ? — Very  often,  especially  the 
younger  members. 

7504.  Have  you  made  any  provision  for 
relieving  them  and  giving  them  information 
as  to  the  state  of  employment  in  the  districts 
through  which  they  are  passing  ? — All  that 
provision  is  arranged.  We  provide  those  men 
with  travelling  cards  which  are  a  sort  of  pass- 
port for  them ;  they  can  go  from  one  town 
to  another,  from  one  branch  to  another, 
and  upon  the  presentation  of  this  card 
they  are  allowed  so  much  per  day  as  out-of- 
work  benefit.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  town 
they  may  go  to,  the  secretary  or  the  officials 
there  give  them  information  as  to  whether 
work  is  available  in  that  district,  or  if  not  they 
can  direct  a  man  where  to  go. 

7505.  Have  you  special  offices  for  these 
purposes,  for  unemployed  members  in  large 
centres  ? — We  have  four  central  oflSces ;  one  in 
Manchester,  another  in  Liverpool,  one  in  Leeds, 
and  one  in  Glasgow.  We  have  a  paid  ofiicial 
who  has  charge  of  the  office,  and  he  looks  after 
those  men  who  are  on  travel. 

7506.  Do  you  have  any  relations  with  em- 
ployers in  this  matter  ? — Yes.  In  those  places 
where  we  have  had  branches,  the  employers 
frequently  apply  to  those  officials  for  men  when 
they  require  them. 

7507.  In  case  men  are  applied  for  from  a 
distance  ? — We  pay  their  railway  fare  and  send 

them. 
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7508.  You  advance  the  railway  fare  ? — We 
pay  it  to  them  as  a  benefit. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

7509.  Mr.  Fenwick,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tait,  I 
think  you  expressed  a  great  objection  to 
domestic  worksliops  a«  tending  to  various  evils. 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Fenwick 
should  give  his  definition  of  a  domestic  work- 
shop ? — (Mr.  Femvick.)  I  think  I  stated,  or 
rather  I  endeavoured  to  recall,  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Congress  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  rather  than  to  give  any  express  opinion 
of  my  own. 

7510.  Then  you  do  not  care  to  give  your  own 
definition  of  them,  is  that  so  ? — No,  I  do  not 
care  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

7511.  Mr.  Harford,  whilst  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  I  think  you 
are  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  is  that  so  ? — (Mr.  Harford.) 
I  am. 

7512.  I  fhould  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  might  I  put  it,  con- 
cerning the  attitude  taken  up  by  your  Union 
respecting  the  regulation  of  working  hours.  Do 
they  endorse  State  regulation  of  working 
hours  ? — Noj  we  do  not  We  have  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Railway  Men's 
National  Programme,  and  we  hope  to  obtain 
that  by  the  methods  which  have  been  advised 
by  the  Select  Coiiunittee  that  inquired  into  the 
conditions  of  railway  overwork. 

7513.  And  that  includes,  I  think,  some 
amount  of  State  interference,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
it  does,  eventually. 

7514.  Could  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  ? — In 
the  first  place  it  is  recommended  that  schedules 
of  working  time  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  that  if  these  schedules  show  a  contin- 
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nation  of  systematic  overwork,  revised  schedules 
should  be  asked  for,  and  that  then  if  they  were 
not  forthcoming  ultimately  there  should  bp 
penalties. 

7515.  Which  would  amount  to  State  regula- 
tion of  working  hours,  would  not  it  ?: — In  that 
sense,  yes. 

7516.  You  fix  a  ten  hours  limit,  I  think  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  three  limits.  The  ten  hours  we 
think  should  be  the  maximum  for  most  grades 
in  the  railway  service,  while  eight  hours  should 
be  the  maximum  for  signalmen,  and  others  in 
busy  classes  of  workmen. 

7517.  What  is  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
representative  men,  and  therefore  of  the  socie- 
ties, that  compose  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
regarding  regulating  hours  by  the  State,  I 
believe  the  chairman  is  Mr.  Wilson  ? — Yes. 

7518.  Does  the  society  that  he  represents 
endorse  regulation  of  working  hours  by  the 
State  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

7519.  Do  you  know  if  the  textile  works  do  ; 
Mr.  Mawdsley  being  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  ? — Really  I  have  not  asked  for  his 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

7520.  No,  not  Mr.  Mawdsley 's  opinion,  I  mean 
that  of  the  society  ? — No,  I  cannot  say,  I  really 
could  not  answer  that  question. 

7521.  May  I  ask  then,  what  you,  as  a  repre- 
sentative trades  unionist  and  as  now  representing 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  wish  to  accom- 
plish by  trades  unionism  as  an  ultimate  ? — My 
personal  opinion  wotdd  be  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  trades  unionism  would  be  to  get  fair 
conditions  of  labour,  reasonable  hours,  fair 
working  conditions,  and  fair  remuneration  for 
labour. 

7522.  Would  you  care  to  express  that  even  in 
more  definite  terms? — I  think  that  generally 
covers  it  all.  If  you  get  the  best  possible 
conditions,  I  do  not  see  what  more  you  can 
want. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  Henry  Vivian  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7523.  We  must  try  and  finish  your  evidence 
this  afternoon  if  possible.  As  to  some  of  these 
answers  in  your  paper  we  may  find  that  it  will 
be  equally  convenient  -that  they  should  be  put 
in  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  as  statements 
handed  in  by  you  ? — As  you  wish.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  supply  anything  further. 

7524.  Yes,  but  instead  of  reading  them  all 
out,  I  think  some  of  them  may  be  put  in  ? — 
Very  well. 

7525.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Labour 
Association  for  promoting  co-operative  produc- 
tion ? — Yes,  my  Ltird. 

7526.  Would  you  state  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  Labour  Association  ? — The  Labour  Associa- 
tion is  the  representative  of  that  party  in  the 
co-operative  movement  which  seeks  to  establish 
workshops  in  which  the  workers  share  in  profits 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued.  ■ 
and  participate  in  the  management,  as  opposed 
to  the  workshops  called  "  co-operative,"  which 
are  organisations  of  stores  employing  wage-paid 
labour,  and  the  mills  called  "  co-operative,"  which 
are  merely  organisations  of  small  capitalists 
hiring  labour  on  ordinary  competitive  terms.  It 
is  purely  a  propagandist  body. 

7527.  How  is  the  association  constituted  ? — 
Of  about  30  productive  societies,  established  on 
the  basis  of  co-partnership,  which  subscribe  pro 
rata  per  annum  to  its  funds.  It  has  also  about 
200  individual  subscribing  members.  A  list  of 
those  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  my  summary 
of  evidence  (see  Ajrpcndix  CXXVIIL).  ^ 

7528.  What  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
evidence  you  wish  to  offer  ? — There  is  a  great 
conflict  of  opinion  inside  the  co-operative  move- 
ment upon  the  question  of  the  atatvs.  of  the 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

worker  employed  in  production,  and  the  central 
official  body,  natui-ally  desirous  of  minimising  this 
conflict,  omits  to  show  separately  in  its  returns 
the  results  of  the  three  classes  of  workshops,  al- 
though those  three  classes  are  essentis^lly  distinct 
and  even  antagonistic.  We  wisli  to  show  the 
actual  results  of  our  co-partnership  workshops 
apart  from  joint  stock  or  consumers'  workshops. 
We  also  wish  to  show  the  results  distinct  from 
those  of  merely  profit  sharing  firms,  which  do 
riot  completely  embody  oui-  distinctive  principle. 

7529.  You  speak  of  a  central  official  body  of 
the  co-operative  movement  ? — Yes. 

7530.  You  do  not  represent  that,  I  under- 
stand ? — I  am  not  lepresenting  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board.  The  Central  Co-operative 
Board  is  that  body  which  represents  the  whole 
of  the  co-operative  movement,  chiefly  stores 
and  consumers'  associations. 

7531.  Are  the  productive  societies  of  which 
you  have  spoken  represented  on  the  central 
^jody  ? — Some  of  them  belong  to  the  central 
body  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

7532.  "What  \i  your  distinctive  principle  ? — It 
is  the  principle  of  a  representative  government. 

7533.  The  distinctive  principle  of  your  asso- 
ciation ? — No,  I  speak  of  the  distinctive  principle 
which  we  advocate.  It  is  the  principle  of 
representative  government  introduced  into  the 
workshops.  We  hold  this  will  be  the  ultimate 
evolution  in  the  world  of  industry,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  world  of  politics.  The  expectation 
of  this  evolution  has  been  held  by  advanced 
political  economists,  certainly  since  Mill  gave  it 
expression.  We  can  show  evidence  that  it  is 
now  past  the  infant  stages  of  failure. 

7534.  You  admit  that  in  its  infant  stages  it 
was  a  failure  ? — Yes ;  as  the  store  movement  in 
its  early  days  passed  through  a  period  of  many 
failures,  so  we  think  every  similar  movement 
niust  do.  Only  in  this  way  can  men  and  organi- 
sations, with  the  necessary  special  education,  be 
formed.  We  have  now  passed  through  the 
wjrstof  this  period,  and  failures  are  much 
fewer.'  Every  kind  of  progress  in  the  country, 
more^  paiiicularly  that  of  general  education, 
facilitates;  the  ^growth  of  societies  upon  our  lines. 

7535.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  details  as  to 
the  allegations  of  failure  ?— The  allegation  _  of 
failure  is  based  partly  upon  public  recollection 
of  a  few  conspicuous  failures  in  the  past  of 
schemes,  more  or  less  in  our  direction,  like  that 
of  Messrs.  Briggs'  colliery  in  Yorkshire.  It  is 
also  based  !  artly  upon  the  jiublished  figures  of 
the  total  number  of  failures  of  industrial  societies 
which  have  been  registered  for  productive  opera- 
tions 'We  can  show  that  the  successes  of  recent 
years  disprove  the  ideas  based  upon  early 
failures.  And  we  particularly  wish  to  show 
how  the  totals  of  failures  have  been  swollen _  in 
retlirns  for  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
and  those  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  by  mixing 
ujiall  kinds  of  productive  societies. 

'  75g,6,  Are  there- any  details  you  wish  to  give  ? 
—Yes.    in  1883,  just  before  the   foxni&t'iQn  ,pf 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
our  as-sociation,  the  EngHsh  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Society  (which  is  opposed  to  our  principle) 
published  in  their  annual  a  long  list  of  2:^4 
alleged  failures  of  co-operative  productive 
societies  which  had  been  registered  from  1850 
to  1880.  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening  (our 
present  treasurer)  obtained  permission  from 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  (the  then  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies)  to  examine  the  rules  and  constitution 
of  all  these  alleged  failures,  The  following  were 
the  results  of  the  analysis : — Only  24  of  these 
so-called  co-operative  failures  had  been  co-part- 
nership workshops  giving  a  definite  share  of 
profits  to  labour ;  2  or  3  other.-j  established  some 
philanthropic  or  educational  fund  for  their 
workers,  but  did  not  go  beyond  this ;  44  had 
been  consumers'  workshops,  that  is,  stores  em- 
ploying labour  for  mere  wages.  AH  the  rest 
were  merely  joint  stock  concerns  registered  as 
industrial  societies  for  reasons  of  economy — to 
escape  stamp  and  other  charges.  I  should  also 
like  to  say  there,  that  previous  to  1862  our 
societies  really  had  no  protection  or  very  little 
protect' on.  Then,  of  course,  the  principle  of 
limited  liability  was  introduced,  and,  previous  to 
1852,  no  protection  whatever  was  afforded  them. 
The  property  of  the  society  was  really  the  pro- 
perty of  the  member  as  well  if  he  cared  to  run 
away  with  it;  but  after  1852  they  could  sue  and 
be  sued. 

7537.  What  recent  successes  do  you  point  to  ? 
— The  successes  are  various. 

7538'.  You  have  got  a  list  to  hand  in — List  A.  ? 
— A  list  at  the  end  of  my  summary  {see  Ap- 
pendix CXXIX.). 

7539.  Just  describe  what  ]jist  A.  is  ? — The 
list  A.,  in  the  summary,  you  will  see,  is  a 
list  of  societies  that  were  in  existence,  at  the 
time  in  1 883,  the  year  before  the  establishment 
of  our  association.  These  figures  are  extracted 
from  the  amiual  return  published  by  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board.  The  number  of  societies 
then  in  existence,  quoting  from  that  report,  was 
15,  the  number  of  members  2,557. 

7540.  Is  that  a  list  of  co-operative  productive 
societies  ? — Yes,  based  upon  our  principle.  The 
annual  business  was  160,000 J.  in  round  figures, 
the  capital  103,000Z.,  the  profits  9,000?.,  the  loss 
114?.,  being  a  net  profit  of  nearly  9,000?. 

7641.  That  was  in  1883,  was  it  ?— In  1883. 
The  following  are  totals,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, of  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  co-part- 
nership societies  in  full  work.  Appendix  B. 
gives  the  full  details  of  the  societies,  the  number 
of  societies  being  47  (see  App)endix  CXXX.). 
There  is  a  slight  error  there  in  my  paper.  It 
is  47  instead  of  46.*  The  members  number 
11,000,  the  annual  business  666,000?.,  capital 
326,000?!,  profits  over  .37,000?.,  losses  295?.,  being 
a  net  profit  of  37,000?.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  whilst  the  number  of  societie's  has  only 
increased  threefold,  their  members  have  in- 
creased four  and  a  half  and  their  profits  four- 
fold, thus  showing  that  the  old  societies  have 
strengthened  themselves  considerably. 

*  Tbis  error  has  been  rectified  in  the  Appeadix. — G.D. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

7542.  Do  you  claim  that  these  are  societies 
entirely  based  on  the  principle  that  you  have 
described  ? — Yes. 

7543.  That  is  co-operative  productive  societies 
managed  by  the  working  men  themselves  ? — 
Yes,  societies  in  which  the  workers  share  in  the 
profits  and  management.  Their  constitutions 
vary  very  considerably,  but  the  whole  of 
those  societies  admit  our  principle,  and  the 
principle  is  put  into  practice  more  or  less,  in 
some  cases  being  completely  managed  by  the 
workers,  in  other  cases  more  or  less  so.  In 
some  cases  the  management  of  a  society  would 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  elected 
from  the  body  of  workers  working  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  and  in  other  cases  only  three 
would  be  on  the  management  committee  out  of 
about  a  dozen. 

7544-5.  What  are  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  these  trades  ? — We  find  the  num- 
ber of  workers  employed  by  our  societies  on 
co-partnership  terms  now  at  work  to  be  3,653. 
We  cannot  give  the  comparative  figures  for 
1883,  as  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  did  not 
collect  them,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  increase 
has  kept  pace  with  the  other  figures.  We  desire 
to  point  out  that  the  list  of  societies  given  for 
1883  is  not  quite  complete,  as  we  have  found 
there  were  other  societies  in  existence  at  the 
time,  but  not  included  in  the  central  board 
figures  (see  Appendix  CXXIX.).  Those  omitted 
were  mostly  young  societies,  and  even  our  latest 
figures  do  not  include  the  figures  for  some  of 
the  youngest  societies  ;  so  that  we  do  not  think 
this  aifects  the  comparison. 

7546.  But  the  total  which  you  gave  shows 
that  it  is  not  even  now  being  carried  on  on  a 
very  large  scale  ? — Considering  the  time  that 
these  kinds  of  associations  have  had  protection 
from  the  law,  and  also,  of  course,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  organising  in  the  past,  that  is  not  so. 
A  high  standard  of  intelligence  amongst  the 
working  classes  is  necessary,  and,  of  course,  as 
education  advances,  as  it  is  now  doing,  we  look 
forward  to  a  very  general  increase  in  the  number 
of  societies.* 

7547.  I  think  you  wish  to  state  a  typical  case 
of  the  organisation  and  constitution  of  one  of 
the  societies  ? — That  of  the  Leicester  Boot  Society 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  is  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of 
1876,  with  limited  liability.  Its  shares  are  \l. 
each  {details  respecting  number  of  shares  handed 


*  In  his  Summary  of  Evidence  the  Witness  adds  the  following 

"  We  would  also  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
great  progress  of  our  principles  on  the  Continent,  and  would 
like  to  specially  mention  the  notable  establishment,  the 
Familistere,  at  Guise,  where  our  principle  has  been  put  to  the 
fullest  test,  with  splendid  results.  It  is  an  iron  foundry,  employ- 
ing over  1,500  workpeople  who  manage  the  concern,  and  own 
the  whole  of  the  capital  employed  amounting  to  184,000/.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  full  particulars  concerning  this  estab- 
lishment should  the  Commission  think  it  desirable.  (See  Ap- 
nendix  CXXXVII.  for  further  particulars.)  We  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  employes  of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society, 
as  the  rules  which  admit  the  workers  to  participate  in  manage- 
ment have  only  recently  been  passed,  but  thw  would  increase 
the  total  by  over  3,000."— G.D. 
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in).  The  general  meeting  of  shareholders 
elects  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  12  committee  men,  who  direct 
the  society's  affairs.  They  also  have  three  sub- 
committees to  deal  with  minor  matters.  The 
committee  appoints  departmental  managers ; 
these  managers  can  suspend  a  worker,  but  not 
discharge  ;  the  sub-committee  may  continue 
suspension,  but  the  general  committee  alone  can 
discharge,  and  even  then  there  is  an  appeal  to 
arbitration.  The  following  figures  give  the  net 
profit  made,  after  paying  5  per  cent,  on  capital, 
and  method  of  dividing  the  same.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  committee,  that 
although  their  rule  does  not  state  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  from  the  workers,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  that  society  the  whole  of  the 
committee  were  from  the  factory  a  short  time 
since,  but  that  the  president,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  co-operative  work,  is  the  only  man  now,  I 
think,  that  is  really  doing  business  outside. 

7548.  You  say  the  total  profit  is  5,200i. ;  is 
that  since  the  beginning? — That  is  from  the 
beginning  of  the  society.  You  will  see  below 
the  date  of  its  establishment,  and  there  is  shown 
its  progress. 

7549.  From  1887  to  the  present  year,  is  it  ? — 
Yes. 

7550.  I'hat  profit  has  been  divided  how  ? — As 
follows : — Credited  to  workers,  1,874^.,  being  40 
per  cent,  of  the  profit  made ;  customers,  937i., 
being  20  per  cent. ;  officers  and  committee,  562i., 
being  12  per  cent. ;  provident  fund,  468i.,  being 
10  per  cent.  ;  capital  in  addition  to  5  per  cent., 
468^..,  being  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit  (this  has 
brought  the  interest  on  capital  up  to  over  8  per 
cent,  since  the  establishment) ;  reserve  fund, 
348?. ;  education,  234?.,  being  5  per  cent.  ; 
special  service  fund,  140?.  being  3  per  cent. ; 
propagandist  and  charitable  agencies,  102?. ; 
other  purposes,  67?.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
with  regard  to  this  method  of  dividing  the  profit, 
that  there  is  an  attempt  here  to  conciliate  all  the 
interests,  as  you  will  see,  the  interest  of  capital, 
of  custom,  as  well  as  that  of  workers,  which  has, 
of  course,  been  very  successful  in  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  society ;  and  I  should  like  to  point 
out  also  that  the  workers'  share  of  the  profit  is 
capitalised,  according  to  rule,  till  it  has  reached 
5?.,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  drawn. 

7551.  It  is  not  given  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
an  annual  bonus  ? — Not  in  the  shape  of  cash, 
and  I  believe  the  workers  themselves  have 
unanimously  been  in  favour  of  raising  it  to 
20?.,  as  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  run  a 
big  factory  is  steadily  increasing,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
workers  recognise  that,  and  therefore  they  are 
prepared  now  to  raise  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  workers  themselves  have  far  more  than  5?. 
on  the  average  in  the  concern.  A  member  may 
hold  100  shares. 

7552.,  Do  you  put  in  some  figures  showing 
the  progress  of  the  Society  ? — Yes,  we  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  progress  of 
the  society. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

'  7553.  It  is  hardly  worth  our  reading  the 
figures  if  you  would  hand  them  in  ? — Very 
well* 

7554.  In  what  other  trades  are  your  societies 
engaged  ?— There  are  11  textile  industties,  10  in 
the  leather  industries,  12  in  metal  industries, 
and  14  in  various  trades,  such  as  building, 
farming,  cabinet  making,  tailoring,  &c.  These 
societies  nre  spread  over  the  whole  of  England 
tod  Scotland.  According  to  the  proof  which 
your  Lordship  has,  there  are  9  mentioned  as 
being  in  leather  industries,  but  there  is  one  I 
have  added  since,  it  is  the  Leather  Dressers' 
Society,  and  it  is  an  indication  of  how  the 
societies  are  now  beginning  to  w^rk  one  with 
the  other.  We  have  of  course  several  boot 
and  shoe  societies  that  are  very  successful. 
The  Leather  Dressers'  Society  is  now  supply- 
ing tliem  wit!)  the  leather  that  they  lequire. 
It  has  been  three-quarters  of  a  year  working, 
and  has  been  very  successful  indeed,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  development  of  this  Society. 
{Details  of  the  history  of  some  of  the  societies 
given ;   see  Appendix  CXXXI.) 

7555.  In  the  event  of  the  eventual  success  of 
this  system,  what  do  you  claim  for  it  ? — First, 
and  chiefly,  an  almost  coir.plete  solution  of  the 
existing  conflict  between  capital  and  labour 
evidenced  in  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Also  a 
better  knowledge  on  industrial  matter:?.  We 
have  circularised  all  our  workshops,  and  can 
only  hear  of  two  strikes  occurring  amongst  them 
for  25  years.  The  first  was  a  small  and  brief  dis- 
pute between  two  sectionsof  woi-kers  in  the  Paisley 
(Shawl,  &c.)  Manufacturing  Society.  The  dispute 
had  nothing  to  do  with  wages  or  hours  of  labour. 
It  was  a  case  of  men  objecting  to  female  employ- 
ment. The  other  was  in  April  1890,  at  the 
Eccles  Manufacturing  Society,  where  a  cessation 
of  work  occurred  ibr  a  fortnight.  This  society, 
though  it  acknowledged  our  principle,  had  in 
fact  paid  no  bonus  to  labour  since  1885,  though 
it  had  meanwhile  paid  5  and  7|  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  capital. 

7556.  How  would  the  Society  acknowledge 
your  principle  if  it  had  paid  no  bonus  to  labour  ? 
— It  hid  paid  previously  a  small  bonus,  but 
what  we  mean  by  acknowledging  our  principle 
is  that  on  the  rules  the  regulation  still  stands. 
We  are  now  hoping  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  And  out  how  the  Society  is  going  on,  and  as 
to  the  reason  why  it  has  paid  no  bonus  to 
labour,  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  ansvyer 
at  present.      They   have   succeeded   in   paying 

*  These  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Tradp. 

Profit. 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

220 

420 

20 

2,800 

230 

1888 

304 

1,420 

81 

8,600 

544 

1889    - 

,578 

3,480 

173 

13,674 

1,092 

1890 

708 

4,371 

184 

19,730 

712 

189] 

737 

4,776 

250 

2.'), 134 

927 

.1892 

84B 

6,666 

348 

33,000 

1,695 

— G.  D, 
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5  and  7^  per  cent,  to  capital,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  left,  apparently,  for  labour.  Of  course 
there  may  be  reasons  which  would  justify  the 
Society  in  that,  and  they  would  no  doubt  be  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

7557.  Can  you  give  any  cases  of  strikes  being 
averted  by  your  system  ? — Yes,  a  remarkable 
case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association  at  Deptford,  employing 
about  125  persons.  Some  of  these  were  water- 
side labourers  at  the  time  of  the  dock  strike. 
Men  in  other  works  of  the  kind  all  struck.  Men 
of  the  same  class  in  a'l  the  neighl  lOuring  wharves 
.struck.  The  workers  in  the  "One  and  All" 
works  of  this  associatim  worked  all  through. 
Although  the  new  Dockers'  Union  came  to  Dept- 
ford and  interviewed  them  they  did  not  require 
them  to  cease  work.  The  saving  to  the 
employes  was  about  lOOZ.  a  week,  and  to  the 
association  more  than  300?.  per  month.  This 
includes  nothing  for  the  indirect  damage  which 
would  have  been  incurred.  These  men  are,  of 
course,  working  upon  our  principle. 

7558.  What  is  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association.     You  say  some  of  them  are 

waterside  labourers (Mr.  Livesey.)     Is  it  to 

cx-ush  seed  ? — It  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
feeding  stuffs,  and  manures,  and  stuff  of  that 
character  for  farming  purposes. 

7559.  Would  you  explain  how  the  members 
of  your  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, who  1  understand  make  the  feeding  stuffs, 
are  waterside  labourers.  You  say  "  a  remarkable 
"  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Agricultural  and 
"  Horticultural  Association  at  Deptford  employ- 
"  ing  about  125  persons."  Some  of  these  were 
waterside  labourers  at  the  time  of  the  dock  strike  ? 
— Yes,  some  of  the  employes  were  waterside 
labourers.  The  Association,  which  consists  of 
3,000  farming  members,  has  considerable 
whai-ves  beside  their  mills,  and  the  labourers 
have  to  do  the  waterside  work  in  connection 
with  the  Association. 

7560.  They  are  your  own  dock  labourers  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  our  own  dock  labourers. 

7561.  Do  strikes  occur  in  co-operati\e  work- 
shops which  are  not  based  on  co-partnerships, 
between  capital  and  labour  ? — Yes.  Strikes  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive  iu  one  of  the  largest 
workshops  established  by  the  co-operative  stoi  es, 
where  the  workers  are  not  permitted  to  share 
in  the  profits  and  management.  We  can  give 
some  details.  In  the  case  of  the  joint  stock 
mills,  established  with  cooperative  anJ  working 
class  capital,  the  companies  side  with  the  private 
master.^  and  take  part  in  the  lock-outs  occurring 
in  the  cotton  trade,  including  that  now  taking 
nlace.  I  have  details  concerning  some  of  the 
strikes  if  necessary  {handing  in  the  same ;  see 
Appendix  OXXXII.) 

7562.  In  fact  I  understand  your  statement  to 
mean  that  some  of  the  workshops  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
are  worskhops  exactly  like  any  others  ? — Yes. 

7563.  Exactly  on  the  same  principle  ? — The 
same  principle. 
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7564.  Only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Co-operative 
Society  ? — The  co-operative  stores.  The  whole  of 
their  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  co-operative 
stores. 

7565.  And  on  the  principle  of  distribution  of 
profits  which  you  consume  ? — Yes  ;  you  will  see 
in  the  appendix  the  working  out  of  that  principle, 
which  perhaps  puts  it  more  clearly  than  one 
can  possibly  put  it  in  words  {vee  Appendix 
CXXXIIL). 

7566.  Is  your  system  appreciated  by  the 
workmen  ? — Where  they  understand  it  they 
clearly  prefer  co-partnership  to  fixed  wage  only. 
A  striking  illustration  is  shown  at  Leicester 
where  two  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  works 
exist,  one  established  by  the  Wholesale  Society, 
a  federation  of  consumers  paying  wages  merely, 
the  other  established  on  our  system.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  wholesale  works  have  the 
advantage  of  capital,  organised  custom,  &c., 
about  200  men  have  left  there  to  go  to  our 
Leicester  Co-operative  Boot  and  Shoe  (Co-part- 
nerships) Works,  and  only  one  is  known  to  have 
gone  back.  This  society  has  200  outside  members, 
who  are  only  waiting  to  be  taken  on  as  soon  as 
a  vacancy  occurs.  Our  societies  agree  that  the 
system  is  attractive  to  workers.  This  is  shown 
also  by  the  Walsall  Padlock  Society's  case. 
They  began  in  1872  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
have  now  attracted  to  themselves  so  many 
workers  that  they  claim  to  do  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  padlock  trade  of  the  countiy.  The  well 
known  pottery  business  of  Brownfield  and  Sons 
has  just  been  converted  into  a  society  on  our  lines, 
and  the  workers  so  greatly  appreciate  the  change 
that  more  than  half  of  them  have  already  taken 
shares.     That  is  in  the  last  month. 

7567.  You  claim  that  you  can  secure  the  best 
workmen  by  your  system  ? — We  find  that  to  be  the 
case  whenever  one  of  our  workshops  attains  a 
position  promising  security  to  its  ampiloyeii.  But 
of  course,  good  workmen  will  not,  as  a  rule,  leave 
a  regular  position  to  take  work  with  a  society 
whose  continuance  is  doubtful.  I  should  also 
like  to  point  out  that  as  to  the  difficulty  which 
we  endeavoured  to  solve  on  the  question  of 
wages,  it  is  not  only  on  the  question  of  wages 
that  the  workers  have  complained,  what  the 
workman  really  desires  is  some  feeling  of  inde- 
]jendence,  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  secured 
under  a  wage  system,  but  which  can  be  secured, 
we  believe,  by  our  system. 

7568.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  with 
trades  unions  ? — On  the  contrary,  most  of  our 
societies  have  trades  unionists  on  their  committee 
of  management,  and  make  a  point  of  supporting 
the  union  of  their  trade.  Some  of  our  societies 
are  called  in  by  unions  to  help  to  settle  the 
proper  basis  of  wage  lists,  &c.  in  the  trade.  I 
would  draw  attention  to  the  Walsall  Padlock 
Society,  which  has  frequently  done  this,  and 
assisted  workers  outside  the  union  in  raising 
wages.  That  is,  of  course,  a  very  sweated 
industry.  The  Society  affords  a  source  of  know- 
ledge to  the  other  workers  in  the  trade,  as  at 
any  time  they  can  go  and  consult  the  manage- 
ment committee  of  the  Padlock    Society,    and 
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they  can  get  the  facts  as  to  the  price  of  articles, 
and  so  on,  and  know  whether  it  is  wise  to  ^ti^ike 
or  wise  to  accept  a  reduction,  and  whether  a 
profit  is  being  made  in  the  trade,  and  so  on.  It 
is  a  general  source  of  knowledge  to  other  men 
in  the  trade,  and  it  also  affords  a  place  where 
victims  of  trade  disputes  can  be  employed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  society,  which  is  now  so 
powerful,  was  the  result  of  a  trade  dispute. 

7569.  Which  society  ?— The  Padlock  Society. 
The  employers  in  the  town  of  Walsall  declined 
to  take  12  men  on,  they  being  leaders  in  the 
dispute,  and  these  men  being  out  were  compelled 
to  get  work  somehow,  and  the  result  was  that 
they  started  the  Society,  which  has  succeeded 
now  in  taking  two-thirds  of  the  trade.  Such 
societies  include  the  Chain  and  Bit  Societies,  and 
although  they  are  weak  and  small,  I  have  it 
from  the  secretary  of  the  trades  union,  that  this 
Society  keeps  the  wages  up  10  or  12  per  cent., 
and  that  if  the  Society  were  to  close  its  doors 
the  wages  would  undoubtedly  go  down.  The 
employers  having  in  mind  this  Society,  which 
was  so  successful,  did  not  care  to  cause  trouble, 
and  perhaps  the  formation  of  an  institution 
which  would  be  capable  of  keeping,  wages  up.  . . 


7570.  Do  you  think  the  system  promotes 
economy  in  the  workshops  ? — Very  distinctly. 
The  following  are  answers  we  have  received  from 
societies  upon  this  point : — The  secretary  of  th6 
Leicester  Boot  Society  says,  "  Yes,  a  careless 
"  workman  is  reminded  by  his  shopmates  when 
"  not  cutting  strictly  to  best  advantage."  He 
also  says  that,  "  workmen  frequently  call  the 
"  foreman's  attention  to  work  when  scamped 
"  and  detection  difficult."  Lye  Sheet  Iron  Works' 
Society  state  that  many  of  the  workers,  knowing 
they  will  be  benefited  themselves  by  their  care- 
fulness, do  all  they  can  to  save.  The  Paisley 
Manufacturing  Society  state  they  find  in  theii* 
weaving  department  a  great  saving  of  waste 
material  effected.  The  Nottingham  Co-operative 
Tailors  say  the  remark  is  often  heard  in  the 
shop,  "  We  can't  turn  a  thing  out  like  that,"  if 
work  does  not  look  nice.  The  workers  them- 
selves like  to  see  it  nice,  and  like  to  alter  any- 
thing to  make  it  satisfactory.  I  would  point 
out  with  regard  to  the  Nottingham  Taildrs' 
Society,  that  although  quite  young  they  have 
been  very  successful  in  securing  municipal  work, 
such  as  the  making  of  garments  for  the  police, 
and  waterworks  clothing,  and  they  give  every 
satisfaction.  In  the  case  of  the  Lye  Street 
Ironworks'  Society,  that  was  also  the  result  ofa 
strike,  and  with  regard  to  that  the  men  look 
upon  this  society  very  largely  as  a  place  where 
their  wages  and  their  interests  are  well  looked 
after,  and  as  a  protection  against  employers  who 
otherwise  would  be  inclined  to  reduce  wages. 

7571 .  Can  you  give  any  figures  in  support  of 
your  statements  ?  —  We  append  a  table  of 
actual  results  from  the  workbooks  of  the  Oilcake 
Mill  at  Deptford,  where  a  continuous  increase 
of  production  is  shown  without  corresponding 
Increase  in  wages,  repairs,  and  other  charges  {see 
Appendix  CXXXIV.).  Each  worker  has  increased 
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his  own  earnings  per  week,  as  shown  in  Tabic  I., 
{See  Appendix  CXXXV.),  but  in  consequence  ot' 
zeal  and  punctuality,  and  mutuality  in  work,  and 
also  of  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes 
suggested  by  the  men  themselves,  the  total 
wages  per  ton  are  diminished.  Taking  the 
whole  of  our  societies  together,  we  rely  upon  the 
hight  rate  of  profit  made  as  evidence  of  economy 
in  production.  Table  I.  will  give  you  full 
particulars  with  regard  to  that. 

7572.  The  Oilcake  Mill  at  Deptford  is  what 
you  previously  referred  to  as  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  is  it  not  ? — That 
is  so ;  the  figures  were  taken  out  some  two  years 
ago  for  another  purpose,  and  I  have  not  asked 
for  them  to  be  taken  out  again,  but  they  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  progress  made  by  societies  on 
our  basis  has  continued  to  be  kept  up. 

7573.  Is  there  also  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  ? — A  very  marked  improve- 
ment. Our  association  has  promoted  an  annual 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  our  workshops 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  every  August,  for  the 
last  few  years.  We  have  collected  the  opinions 
of  experts,  who  agree  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  shown  is  very  high,  and  is  improving. 
The  only  qualification  is  that  some  of  the  ^'ork 
lacks  finish,  which  might  be  naturally  expected 
in  the  present  stage  of  our  movement. 

7574.  Now  as  to  the  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  workmen,  what  do  you  say  ? — All  our 
societies  are  agreed  that  the  effect  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  development  oF  tempeiate, 
provident,  and  otiier  good  habits.  We  hand  in 
reports  {handing  in  the  same ;  see  Appendix 
CXXX.VI.)upou  this  point  from  one  of  our  British 
Societies,  but  we  call  especial  attention  to  the 
case  of  the  celebrated  French  house  of  Leclaire. 
Just  before  its  establishment  the  city  of  Paris 
officially  published  a  report  on  the  character  of 
the  various  classes  of  Parisian  workers.  The 
class  of  house  painters  (employed  by  Leclaire) 
were  described  as  "  drunkards  and  very  careless." 
In  1830  these  men  worked  11  hours  a  day 
for  3s.  2d.,  and  only  300  out  of  the  whole  trade 
belonged  to  any  benefit  society.  Now  a  case  of 
serious  offi^nce  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  ever 
known  in  Leclaire's.  The  average  earnings  of 
the  house  painters  (wage  and  profits)  have  been 
raised  to  about  21.  per  week,  and  a  recent  report 
stated,  "We  have  had  no  case  of  drunkenness 
for  several  years." 

7575.  Does  co-partnership  stimulate  self-edu- 
cation ? — In  the.  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Works 
the  workers  have  been  foremost  in  the  district 
in  establishing  University  Extension  Lectures. 
At  the  great  co-opei-ative  foundries  of  M.  Godin, 
at  Guise  {see  Appendix  CXXXVIL),  the  most 
advanced  classes  in  technical  education  are 
held  and  well  attended.  Our  system,  by 
giving  to  the  workers  the  results  of  self- 
improvement,  makes  them  ready  to,  welcome 
technical  education.  To  give  my  own  expe- 
rience as  a  Workman,  I  say  tliat  it  is  the  general 
complaint  of  workers  when  technical  education 
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is  suggested  to  them,  "What  is  the  use  of  it, 
"  seeing  that  capitalists  or  other  people  run 
"  away  with  the  results  of  technical  education." 
I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  true  altogether,  but  at 
the  same  time  that  opinion  prevails  largely 
amongst  workmen,  and  when  1  was  younger 
than  I  am  now,  I  was  discouraged  by  men  in 
my  own  trade  from  going  to  classes  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7576.  What  was  your  trade  ^ — A  joiner.  They 
ured  the  argument  that  it  was  no  use  because  I 
should  never  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  the 
capitalist  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  so  I  take  it 
that  oiir  system  will  ensure  that  the  capitalist  will 
not  get  the  whole  benefit  of  technical  education, 
because  it  will  go  to  advance  the  society's 
interests  in  which  a  man  is  engaged,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  advance  his  own  interest,  and  it 
would  naturally  cause  him  to  take  a  better  view 
of  technical  education. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7o77.  You  assert  that  the  system  economises 
capital? — There  seems  no  doubt  that  as  the 
system  develops  larger  results  are  obtained  with 
less  proportionate  outlay  of  capital.  In  our 
15  societies,  estnblished  in  1883,  a  share  capital 
of  73,000i.,  yielded  8,917/.  of  profit,  or  over  12 
per  cent.  In  our  most  recent  return  183,056?. 
share  capital  yields  37,600?.  profit,  or  about  20 
per  cent.  A  selection  of  those  societies  which 
have  overcome  their  early  difficulties  will  show 
the  probability  of  a  much  higher  average  result ' 
being  eventually  attained  on  the  capital  necessary 
to  work  the  business. 

7578.  That  last  answer  suggests  that  the 
profits  on  capital  are  very  high,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7579.  Does  capital  get  it  all  ? — No,  the  in- 
terest on  capital  is  usually  limited  to  5  per  cent. ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  restrictpd  to  that,  and  in 
some  cases  capital  shares  in  the  profit  beyond 
5  per  cent). 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7580.  I  do  not  understand  that  capital  gets 
all,  capital  gets  only  a  small  part  of  it,  the 
assertion  being  that  the  net  profits  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent,  have  been  made  on  capital  ? — In 
Appendix  B.  yon  wiJl  see  figures  concerning 
each  society,  and  the  profit  made,  and  the  total 
capital,  and  how  the  profit  is  divided  {see 
Appendix  CXXX.). 

7581.  What  suggestions  do  you  wish  to  make 
to  the  Commission  on  that  ?— I  would  suggest 
that  the  co-partnership  of  the  worker  in  profits, 
and  eventually  in  management,  might  fairly  be 
insisted  upon  in  all  cases  where  the  Govern- 
ment or  municipality  grant  monopolies  or  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  joint  stock  companies. 
The  gas  companies  were  put  upon  a  footing  of 
pro.fit-sharing  between  capital  and  custom  by 
Parliament.     It  worked  well,  and  recently  the 
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South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  have  volun- 
tarily set  the  example  of  admitting  their  workers 
as  a  third  party  to  participate  in  results.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  extended  to 
other  gas  companies,  to  railways,  canals,  trams, 
dock  trusts,  &c. 

7582.  Do  you  know  whether  the  principle 
has  ever  been  adopted  on  railways,  for  instance  ? 
— Not  in  this  country.  There  are  some  in- 
stances, I  think,  abroad,  but  I  am  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

75 S3.  In  other  countries  it  is  adopted  ? — In 
other  countries,  but  very  few  instances,  I 
believe.  In  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Italy  there  are  co-operative  organisations  which 
undex'take  the  labour  portion  of  the  work. 

7584.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  in  re.spect 
of  State  and  municipal  workshops  ? — We  are 
satisfied  that  the  right  of  the  actual  worker  in 
these  to  a  voice  in  the  management  and  a  share 
in  results  will  have  to  be  recognised,  if  the 
stereotyping  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  and 
struggles  between  the  community  and  its 
workers  are  to  be  escaped.  Strikes  do  now 
occur  in  municipal  docks,  gasworks,  &c.,  as 
they  do  in  private  concerns. 

7585.  Are  you  in  favour  of  co-partnership 
societies  being  recognised  in  giving  out  public 
contracts  ? — The  city  of  Paris  has  already  set  a 
precedent  in  this  respect.  Preference  is  given 
there  to  contractors  who  embody  the  co-partner- 
ship system  in  their  works.  We  would  ask 
only  for  a  preference  when  other  conditions  are 
fairly  equal  upon  balance.  We  do  not  sugge-t 
that  the  public  should  lose  by  employing  co- 
operators,  but  as  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
our  system,  and  a  larger  number  of  the  com- 
munity is  benefited,  a  fair  preference  is  justifi- 
able. In  some  cases,  we  think,  great  good  would 
result  from  the  division  of  public  contracts  into 
two  parts,  material  and  labour,  the  material 
being  furnished  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
work  being  carried  on  co-operatively  by  the 
workers. 

7586.  What  else  can  be  done  ? — We  would 
suggest  that  the  large  funds  of  the  ancient 
guilds  which  were  intended  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  crafts,  might  be,  to  some  extent, 
used  to  assist  mutual  societies  of  working  men 
in  developing  technical  instruction.  We  would 
also  suggest  that  the  limitations  which  prevent 
trades  unions  investing  their  funds  in  co-opera- 
tive production  should  be  relaxed. 

7587.  What  are  those  limitations  ? — It  is 
difiicult  to  say  exactly  what  are  the  limitations, 
but  trades  unions  are  not  allowe:!  as  such  to 
invest  their  money  in  co-operative  production, 
that  is,  in  the  shape  of  capital.  I  am  not  sure 
with  regard  to  the  exact  position  of  the  law, 
but  I  know  that  trades  unions  labour  under  that 
difficulty. 

7588.  Are  there  any  special  privileges  that 
yoi  aik  ? — ^We  may  mention  that  the  French 
Senate     has    recently    resolved    to     limit    th? 
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privileges  attaching  to  registered  indnstiial 
societies  to  those  who  admit  the  principle  of 
co-partnership.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask 
this  from  Parliament,  but  we  certainly  think  a 
distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn  in  the 
Government  returns  between  those  societies 
which  do  and  those  which  do  not  recognise  the 
workers  &%  partners  in  profits  and  manage- 
ment. 

7589.  Those  registered  industrial  societies 
included  are  limited  liability  companies.  You 
say  that  the  French  Senate  has  recently  resolved 
to  limit  the  privileges  to  registered  industrial 
societies  ? — Yes. 

7590.  Does  that  include  all  limited  liability  ? 
— Not  all  limited  liability. 

7591.  But  limi'ed  liability  industrial  it  in- 
cludes ? — Yes. 

7592.  You  do  not  ask  that,  you  only  ask  that 
a  distinction  should  be  drawn  in  the  returns  ? — 
In  the  returns,  so  that  the  public  may  see  the 
difference.  They  are  now  all  put  together, 
joint  stock  companies  that  merely  get  into  the 
Industrial  Acts  in  order  to  escape  stamp  and 
other  charges,  and  also  the  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion and  our  association  are  all  mixed  up 
together,  and  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish which  is  which. 

7593.  What  is  your  ultimate  aim  ? — Whilst 
not  holding  any  hard  and  fast  theory  on  this 
point  we  look  forward  to  the  more  general 
establishment  of  labour  association  or  co-part- 
nership workshops,  believing  that  those  societies 
engaged  in  the  same  industries,  whilst  retaining 
a  large  measure  of  autonomy,  will  associate  for 
common  jjurposes  so  as  to  prevent  injurious 
competition,  and  that  the  whdle  of  the  societies 
will  form  a  loose  federation  to  undertake  work 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  movement.  I  may 
say  that  a  federation  has  already  been  formed, 
and  about  20  societies  have  joined.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  the  past  of 
marketing  the  goods  of  those  societies  which  to 
a  very  large  extent  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
slower  ]Mogress  than  otherwise  that  would  have 
taken  place.  It  has  caused  many  failures. 
Societies  have  usually  had  little  difficulty  in 
manufticturing,  but  much  more  in  selling  their 
manufactures.  This  has  arisen  partly  from 
their  want  of  commercial  knowledge,  but  more 
from  the  co-operative  market  being  largely 
supplied  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
while  in  the  outside  market  the  word  "co'- 
opf  rative  "  has  been  a  great  hindrance.  Most 
ordinary  traders  would  almost  turn  out  of  their 
shop  a  traveller  who  came  to  sell  co-operative 
goods.  A  first  rate  cloth  manufacturer  who 
some  years  ago  turned  his  business  into  a  co- 
partnership found  his  cloth  at  once  discarded 
by  the  We.st  End  tailors.  These  difficulties  still 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  are  less 
serious.  Our  people  are  growing  in  commercial 
knowledge.  There  have  always  been  many 
stores  sympathising  with  the  co-partnership 
principle  who  have  bought  of  our  societies  and 
this  ieelmg,  we  thjnk,  grows,  but  as  our  societies 
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grow  they  are  more  and  more  likely  to  reach 
the  open  market. 

7594.  Which  is  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  societies  iu  your  List  B.  (see 
Appendix  CXXX.)  ?  —  Possibly  the  Hebden 
Bridge  would  be  one  of  the  largest.  Mr.  Joseph 
Greenwood  has  already  given  considerable 
evidence  concerning  the  society,  and  we  have 
consequently  omitted  to  say  much  about  it  in 
our  list  in  order  not  to  repeat  the  evidence. 

7595.  What  is  the  third  on  the  list,  is  that 
the  Agricultural  Association  ?  —  That  is  the 
Deptford  concern. 

7596.  Has  the  capital  required  to  start  these 
societies  in  the  first  instance  been  generally 
provided  out  of  workmen's  savings,  or  have  you 
been  able  to  get  capital  from  other  sources  ? — 
The  histories  of  the  societies  vary.  In  some 
cases  the  workmen  themselves  found  a  small 
amount  of  the  capital  required.  For  instance, 
with  reference  to  the  Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe 
Society,  the  men  themselves  during  a  trade 
dispute  started  a  society,  and  managed  to  raise 
about  200L  amongst  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  their  capital  has  now  grown  to  6,666?. 
Consumers  and  friends  of  Co-operation  have 
since  come  in.  In  the  case  of  the  Padlock 
Society  at  Walsall  8Sl.  was  raised,  and  that 
amounts  now  to  nearly  3,000L  worth  of  capital. 
Some  societies  had  at  the  commencement  obtained 
it  from  the  consumers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Paisley  Manufacturing  Society,  and  in  that  case 
the  consumers  claim  a  large  amount  of  control, 
but  in  others  it  is  the  workers  who  control.  The 
Padlock  and  Sheet  Iron  Societies  and  such  like 
are  purely  producers'  societies,  and  the  Paisley 
Society  is  partly  one  and  partly  the  other. 

7597.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  profits 
should  be  divided  exclusively  between  capital 
and  labour  ? — No. 

7598.  The  consumers  may  also  in  some  cases 
claim  a  share  of  profits  ? — Yes.  We  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  share  the  results  amongst 
the  three — consumer,  producer,  and  capital — 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute 
towards  the  result.  In  the  case  of  the  Padlock 
Society,  of  course,  the  consumers  contribute 
nothing  in  one  sense,  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  organise  at  all.  The  Society's  markets 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  in  South  Africa., 
America,  and  India.  But  of  course  where  the 
consumer  organises  so  as  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  producer,  a  steady  market.  He  contributes 
towards  the  results  in  the  producer's  factory, 
and  is  entitled  to  share  to  that  extent. 

7599.  You  do  not  a,nticipate,  I  presume,  that 
t}ie  movement  will  advance  except  by  slow 
degrees  ? — We  admit  the  advance  will  be  slow, 
but  it  will  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  past,  we 
think. 

7600.  But  would  you  desire,  if  possible,  to  at- 
tempt to  start  a  very  large  business,  sucli  as  a  great 
cotton  mill  or  a  great  iron  works,  on  this  principle  ? 
You  would  have  to  borrow  the  capital  from 
somewhere  ?— Yes.     I  would  call  your  Lordship's 
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attention  to  the  Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton  Spin- 
ning Manufacturing  Society,  which  is  now  very 
successful.  li  was  registered  in  1886,  and 
deserves  special  attention  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  workers  guarantee 
the  interest  on  capital  out  of  tlieir  wages; 
secondly,  they  have  since  1889  themselves  agreed 
to  a  fixed  manager  for  10  years.  The  workers 
paid  two  half-years'  losses,  amounting  to  10  per 
cent,  of  their  wages  earned  during  the  previous 
six  months  in  each  case ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion losses  amounting  to  16i  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  earned  in  the  previous  quarter.  Since 
1889  the  Society  has  greatly  improved  its  finan- 
cial position,  and,  besides  wiping  off  all  previous 
losses,  has  placed  to  reserve  fund  over  l,000?-„ 
and  has  paid  a  share  of  profit  to  workers  and 
customers.  The  society  employs  200  work- 
people. Those  workpeople  hold  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  in  that  mill,  the  other  third  being 
owned  by  outsiders  ;  they  guarantee  the  out- 
siders a  share,  that  is  voluntarily,  there  is  no 
rule  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7601.  We  had  the  officers  of  that  society 
before  us,  had  not  we  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7602.  They  were  before  Committee  C*  They 
came  to  great  grief,  it  was  said,  and  then  they 
determined  to  take  on  this  man  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  that  set  them  on  their  legs  again  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  before 
the  Commission. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7603.  The  Burnley  Self-Help  Cotton  Spinning 
Manufacturing  Society  is  the  one  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

7604.  I  see  in  your  return  the  share  and  loan 
capital  is  put  down  at  6,993?.  ? — Yes. 

7605.  As  compared  with  other  large  industrial 
undertakings,  that  is  a  very  small  capital,  is  it 
not  ? — It  would  be  a  small  capital,  I  should  say, 
for  that  class  of  business. 

7606.  The  question  I  want  to  direct  your 
attention  to  is  whether  you  consider  it  probable 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  any  source  the 
capital  necessary  for  starting  large  works  on  a 
great  scale  which  were  intended  to  be  managed 
upon  this  principle  ?  —  Yes,  that  has  been  a 
question  that  has  been  under  discussion  in  the 
movement  for  some  considerable  number  of 
years,  and  I  believe  that  through  the  productive 
federation,  that  is,  a  federation  of  the  whole  of 
these  societies,  something  of  that  character  will 
be  done  in  the  shape  of  starting  a  bank  to 
finance  such  societies  by  some  guarantee  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  guarantee  outside  stock,  loan, 
or  debenture,  their  capital,  to  borrow  capital  at 
a  small  rate  of  interest,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ductive societies  combining  to  guarantee  those 


*  Evidence  concerning  this  Society  was  given  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Rawlinson  in  questions  2562-8,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  I., 
Group  C.  The  Eules,  &c.,  are  printed  as  Appendix  4,  see 
pp.  477-89,  of  the  same  Volume.— G.D. 
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outside  stock-holders  their  interest  and  also  the 
capital. 

7607.  In  an  ordinary  joint  stock  company  the 
shareholders  and  people  who  find  the  capital 
appoint  directors,  and  the  directors  manage  the 
business,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

7608.  In  one  of  these  undertakings  the  people 
finding  the  capital  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  management  ? — Not  necessarily.  As  I  have 
said,  the  constitution  varies.  If  the  capital  is  at 
all  found  by  outsiders,  these  outsiders  claim  a 
large  share  in  the  management. 

7609.  And  they  might  have  a  right  to  appoint 
directors  ? — Would  have  a  right,  and  in  some 
cases  they  appoint  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  dii'ectors,  and  the  other  third  or  fourth 
represents  the  workers. 

7610.  All  you  require  is  that  the  principle  of 
sharing  profits  amongst  the  workmen  should  be 
adopted  and  recognised  ? — Yes,  and  as  far  as 
possible  we  endeavour  to  get  the  societies  to 
compulsorily  capitalise  the  share  of  profit  accruing 
to  workers,  in  order  that  the  workers'  interest 
in  the  concern  shall  grow.  In  some  cases  the 
proportion  of  capital  is  considerable,  owing  to 
that  rule  being  adopted,  and  the  workers  have 
grown  gradually,  so  that  they  have  controlled 
the  society.  That  is  so  in  the  Hebden  Bridge 
Society. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7611.  There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  put. 
You  have  answered  the  Chairman  about  capital 
pretty  exhaustively,  and  my  mind  runs  in  the 
same  direction,  but  I  find  here  that  you  have 
about  60  societies  or  associations,  with  4,000 
workers.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  work  done  in  the  country  ? 
— Yes. 

761 '2.  And  I  suppose,  even  with  your  bank 
that  you  propose  establishing,  you  do  not  expect 
that  you  will  do  anything  more  than  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  whole  work  of  the  country  ? — Of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  fast  the  principle 
will  grow  with  education.  I  should  say  it  would 
grow  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  grown  in 
the  past.  We  would  welcome  the  adoption  of 
the  principle,  and  we  believe  the  principle  will 
be  more  and  more  adopted  by  private  employers, 
as  has  been  done  in  several  cases. 

7613.  Then  if  you  get  private  employers  and 
capitalists  and  employers  of  the  country  gene- 
rally to  adopt  your  principle,  you  think  there 
would  be  a  very  great  extension  of  it  ? — We 
believe  so. 

7614.  Is  that  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
working  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  direction. 

7615.  You  said  something  about  the  workers 
in  question  24  in  your  draft.  You  suggest  that 
the  co-partnership  of  the  worker  in  profits,  and 
eventually  in  management,  might  fairly  be  insisted 
upon.  Is  not  there  some  difficulty  about  the 
workers  having  a  share  in  the  management  ? — 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  lar^c  undi  ■rtakings,  or 
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there  would  be  some  difficulties,  but  I  think  those 
difficulties  could  be  got  over  the  same  as  they 
have  been  got  over  in  other  conceins.  We  have 
various  instances  under  various  circumstances 
where  the  principle  has  been  applied  with  very 
great  success. 

7616.  Take  the  Deptfoixl  case,  with  which  you 
are  probably  familiar.  Have  the  workers  any 
share  in  the  management  there  ? — They  are  at 
liberty  to  take  shares. 

7617.  That  is,  as  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

7618.  Not  as  workers  ? — Not  as  workers. 
The  principle  of  the  workers  being  represented 
as  workej-s  should  be  considered  on  another 
ground.  If  you  allow  the  workers;  to  take 
shares,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  represented  as  workers  if  they  are 
shareholders,  and  on  this  ground  there  is  no  need 
for  them  to  be  further  represented,  but  if  that 
were  not  so,  I  should  strongly  defend  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  them  to  get  some  share  in  it. 

7619.  Are  there  not  practical  difficulties  in  it  ? 
— Suppose  it  is  a  concern  with  very  large  capital, 
the  workers  cannot  within  any  reasonable  time 
have  any  appreciable  share  of  the  capital — say,  a 
concern  with  half  a  million  of  capital — the 
workers  could  not  become  (lossessed  of  more 
thin  a  few  thousands  ? — Of  course,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  basis  on  which  you  drafted 
your  scheme,  but  at  Godin's,  at  Guise,  where  the 
capital  is  nearly  L'00,000;.,  and  there  are  re- 
sources, of  course,  above  that,  they  make  it  a 
much  larger  amount.  The  workers  have  become 
iri  12  years  the  owners,  controllers,  and  managers 
of  the  capital  simply  by  the  adoption  of  our 
principle. 

{Mr.  Cov/rtney  here  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7620.  They  have  not  got  all  the  capital 
beneficially.  Do  not  they  owe  a  lot  of  money  ? 
—No.  ^  ' 

7621.  Has  not  Madame  Godin  still  got  a  great 
claim  on  that  in  respect  of  the  capital  of  her 
husband  ? — No;  the  whole  of  the  outside  share- 
holders were  paid  out  a  month  or  six  weeks 
since. 

7622.  Including  the  widow  ? — Yes.  M.  Bar- 
nardot,  who  w;is  over  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
August,  gave  me  to  understand  the  small  remain- 
ing sum— it  was  very  small  indeed— which  was 
owned  by  outside  people,  would  be  paid  off" shortly, 
and  it  has  been  paid  off  since,  I  understand. 

7623.  A  large  sum  was  owing  to  her  a  short 
time  ago  ? — That  is  true. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7624.  It  is  not  practicable  generally  that  the 
workers  should  have  any  great  share  in  the 
capital  within  any  reasonable  time,  and  then  if 
that  is  so,  unless  workers  as  workers  are  to  have 
a  share  in  the  management,  they  will  have  no 
voice    in    the    management  ?-^True.     I   should 
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support  that  in  u  case  where  the  workers  could 
not  possibly  get  any  share  in  the  management 
by  owning  the  capital,  I  should  suppoi't  their 
having  a  share  in  the  manageinent,  as  workers 
having  a  voice  in  the  mattei'.  I  think  it  is  ad- 
vantageous that  the  workers  should  be  called 
into  council  in  all  these  matter-!.  Many  disputes 
that,  take  place  are  very  often  owing  ti  ignorauce 
on  both  sides.  Continual  discussion  by  the  two 
sections,  the  employer  and  the  employed,  fre- 
quently taking  place  would  often  settle  tliese 
difficulties  as  they  crop  up  withoui;  their  reaching 
any  very  serious  head. 

7625.  Then,  T  take  it,  that  supposing  the 
workers  have  the  power  to  become  possessed  of 
a  certain  share  in  the  business,  even  a  small 
share,  you  woidd  like  the  workers  at  any  rate  to 
have  a  share  in  the  manageinent  ? — Ye^. 

7626.  And  the  workers  who  are  to  parl:icipate 
in  the  management  ought  to  be  those  who  have 
taken  shares  ? — Yes,  we  think  so. 

7627.  If  it  is  open  to  them  to  take  shares,  you 
would  say  tliat  those  who  are  to  participate  in 
the  management  shall  be  those  who  have  shown 
their  confidence  in  the  concern  by  taking  shares  ? 
— Yes.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  yirinciple 
being  adopted  on  a  larg'i  system  by  the  Scoltish 
Wholesale  Society.  Mr.  Maxwell  represented 
the  Scottish  ^Vholesale  Society  here  some  time 
since,  and  since  that  time  this  Society  has 
adopted  our  principle  as  to  the  workers,  and  the 
workers  are  at  liberty  to  take  shares  and  help  in 
the  government  of  the  concern.  There  is  one 
delegate  for  every  150  shareholders, 

7628.  Only  the  shareholders  ?— Only  the 
shareholders. 

7629.  The  workers  who  do  not  take  shares  do 
not  take  any  share  in  the  management  ? — No. 

7630.  Now  one  point  on  the  feelings  of  work- 
men towards  profit-sharing.  There  was  a  case 
some  little  while  ago  in  which  Peto's,  the  builders, 
made  an  offer,  and  the  unions  refused  it ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it  As  you  are  a  joiner, 
perhaps  you  know  something  about  it  ? — Yes,  I 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  case.  The 
men  rejected  the  scheme,  and  a  manifesto  was 
issued  by  the  men's  union,  and  that  manifesto 
was  not  worded  to  my  satisfaction,  because  in 
nearly  every  case  I,  as  a  workman,  should  wel- 
come the  profit-sharing  scheme  on  _  reasonable 
lines,  but  giving  my  own  personal  opinion  I  was 
opposed  at  the  time,  and  also  as  an  official,  to 
that  manifesto  being  issued. 

7631.  Do  you  think  they  made  a  mistake  in 
refusing  it  ?— In  my  personal  opinion  I  think 
they  did  make  a  mistake.  I  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  something  out  of  it,  but  of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  large  number  of  men 
to  thoroughly  understand  within  a  few  weeks  a 
principle  of  that  character.  Hitherto,  they  have 
simply  rehed  upon  their  fighting  force,  namely, 
trades  unions,  to  protect  their  interests,  and  men 
that  have  been  fighting  for  years  and  years  can 
hardly  be  expected,  I  think,  to  grasp  suddenly 
the  prineiple  of  doing  things. on  a  peaceful  basis. 
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but  I  think  more  and  more  that  workers  will 
recognise  it. 

7632.  You  think,  probably,  they  were  actuated 
by  a  little  feeling  ol'  suspicion  as  to  the  bond 
fides  of  their  employers  ? — It  is  chiefly  suspicion, 
and  in  .'^ome  cases  the  men  ate  justified.  Attempts 
are  made  at  introducing  it  for  the  puipose  of 
smashing  up  the  union,  and,  of  course,  some  of 
the  employers  have  very  bad  names,  for  instance 
Briggs,  in  the  great  colliery  experiment,  was 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  unions,  and  en- 
deavoured to  smash  them. 

7633.  But  Briggs'  scheme  succeeded  admirably 
for  a  numl>er  of  years  ? — It  succeeded  as  long  as 
the  workmen  were  getting  an  enormous  share  of 
the  profits,  but  they  did  not  understand  it. 

7634.  The  feeling  of  the  workmen  is  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  suspicion  ? — Yes. 

7635.  And  sometimes  the  suspicions  are  well 
grounded  ? — Yes. 

7636.  But  if  they  had  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  they  would  be  more  disposed 
to  adopt  it,  would  not  they  ? — Yes. 

7637.  Now,  you  have  said  here,  over  and  oyer 
again  in  your  evidence,  that  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
produce  better  work.  You  believe  thoroughly 
that  where  the  workers  have  that  interest  in  the 
profits  they  are  more  likely  to  do  their  best  than 
where  they  have  simply  fixed  wages  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so ;  I  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  making 
that  statement  by  the  lesults  in  our  workshops. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  any  of  our  workshops  you 
will  find  any  of  the  men  attempting  to  produce 
anything  shoddy.  As  I  have  said,  it  might  lack 
finish,  but  the  whole  of  the  articles  are  thoroughly 
genuine. 

7638.  Do  you  think  they  would  make  most  of 
their  time? — Yes,  I  think  the  results  are  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that. 

7639.  Then  you  are  a  believer  in  the  working 
man  doing  his  best  ? — Yes,  but  I  believe  also  in 
making  it  to  his  interest  to  do  his  best.  I  believe 
in  making  honesty  pay. 

7640.  But  when  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do  his 
best,  and  when  he  does  his  best,  you  think  that 
that  is  best  for  the  community  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Trow. 

7641.  You  made  a  remark  with  reference  to 
the  investment  of  trades  union  funds  ? — Yes. 

7642.  You  wanted  it  to  be  so  that  they  could 
invest  in  co-operation.  Are  you  aware  that  there 
is  no  restriction  whatever  in  regard  to  the  in- 
vestment of  trades  union  funds  ? — I  am  not 
a'waro  of  it,  or  of  course  we  should  not  have 
made  the  suggestion. 

7643.  The  only  restx'iction  laid  down  in  any 
of  the  Trades  Union  Acts  is  that  the  rules  shall 
state  in  what  manner  the  funds  are  to  be  in- 
vested ? — Yes,  but  I  would  also  point  oat  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  an 
investment. 

7644.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  union 
decides  to  invest  its  surplus  funds  in  any  bonds 
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or  mortgages,  or  anything  else,  there  is  no  re- 
striction in  the  Trades  Union  Acts  ? — I.  have  the 
statute  somewhere,  but  I  have  looked  over  that, 
and  could  not  myself,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
find  where  the  restriction  was,  except  that  it 
was  upon  the  word  investment. 

7645.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Cotton 
Operative  Spinners  Society  invests  in  Man- 
chester bonds,  stocks,  and  local  stocks — munici- 
pal stocks, — and  that  the  railway  servants  invest 
their  money  in  railways,  and  that  other  societies 
invest  theirs  in  thn  way  they  get  the  highest 
interest,  and  that  there  is  no  question  whatever 
about  it  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  is  so,  the 
matter  should  be  soon  cleared  up,  but  Mr.  Neale, 
who,  we  take  it,  should  know  more  about  the 
working  of  industrial  societies  than  perhaps  any 
other  man,  one  might  say,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  trades  unions  were  not  at  liberty  to  take 
share  capital,  but  only  loan  capital,  and  many  of 
them  do.  With  regard  to  investing  in  railw^ays, 
perhaps  the  judges  would  consider  that  a  safe 
investment,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
speculation. 

7646.  But  the  judges  c  mnot  go  outside  of  the 
law,  and  the  law  states  that  the  rules-  shall 
define  how  their  funds  are  to  be  invested,  and  if 
the  rules  so  define  it,  there  is  an  end  of  it  ? — 
Then  you  think  it  turns  on  the  rules  of  the 
trades  unions  ? 

7647.  That  is  all  the  law  says  ?— If  that  is  so, 
of  course  there  is  no  need  for  alteration. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7648.  In  reference  to  question  7533,  I 
suppose  you  would  not  mean  that  all  those  who 
desire  your  societies  to  succeed  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  say  that  the  repre.^entative  metiiod 
of  government  will  become  universal.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  representative  metiiod  of 
government   ought     to    take    its    part    in    with 

other  methods  of  government  in  any  society  ? 

I  should  say  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
would  turn  upon  the  question  of  what  we  really 
call  representative  government,  but  I  should 
say  that  in  some  shape  or  form  representative 
government  will  become  universal. 

7649.  At  [.resent,  however,  your  dissatisfaction 
with  the  predominant  forms  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction is  that  the  direct  i  epresentative  method  of 
government  is  practically  tabooed  ? — That  is  so. 

7650.  And  all  you  require  at  the  pres?nt 
stage  is  that  it  should  be  allowed  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  show  whether  it  can  hold  its  own  ? 

That  is  so. 

7651.  As  regards  the  selection  of  businesses 
that  should  be  undertaken  on  this  method,  I  .sup- 
pose you  have  formed  views  as  to  the  ch'ai  acter 
of  businesses  which  are  best  suited  for  bond  fide 
co-operative  production  ? — The  purely  producers' 
associations,  do  you  refer  to  ? 

7652.  Yes  ?— We  draw  no  hard  and  fast  line, 
but  there  are  of  course  limits  to  that  method  of 
production,  we   take  it,  and  of  course  as  time 
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goes  on,  one  would  be  able  to  see  better,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  at  any  given 
time,  because  as  time  changes,  circumstances 
change,  and  one's  ideas  must  necessarily  change, 
and  what  might  appear  riqht  now,  might  appear 
25  years  hence  not  to  be  light,  or  to  be  managed 
by  some  other  form  of  vote. 

7653.  In  the  great  rolling  mills,  for  instance, 
the  amount  of  capital  per  head  is  so  oreat  that 
working  men  would  not  be  expected  to  own 
any  great  part  of  it;  but  that  would  not  be  an 
argument  against  co-opprative  production  in 
other  societies  ? — No. 

7654.  There  is  plenty  of  loom  for  it  in  other 
directions,  you  think  ? — Yes,  and  even  there  I 
thinlc  the  principle  could  be  recognised  with 
advantage  where  the  capital  is  large.  The 
workers'  share  of  government  in  the  concern 
should  be  allowed. 

7655.  You  stated  that  where  capital  was 
small  you  thought  the  worker  might  be  con- 
tented with  that  share  in  the  government 
which  he  got  from  owning  shares  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  that  question. 

7656.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  not 
necessiry  to  give  to  the  worker,  as  a  worker, 
a  share  i  i  the  management  in  such  cases. 
You  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  that  the 
worker  as  a  worker  should  have  a  share  in 
the  management,  where  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  take  a  perceptible  quantity  of  the  share 
capital,  and  therefore  to  get  a  share  in  the 
management  through  his  owneiship  of  the 
capital  ? — Yes,  that  is  light. 

7657.  But  where  the  total  capital  was  very 
large,  you  think  it  woull  be  necessary  to  repre- 
sent the  worker  as  a  worker  ? — Yes. 

7658.  Could  not  the  two  principles  be  com- 
bined by  saying  that  he  should  always  have 
his  share  in  the  management  through  his 
share  in  the  capital,  but  thlit  where  the  total 
capital  wa?  large,  the  worker's  share  entitling 
him  to  vote  should  be  less  than  entitles  anybody 
else  to  vote  ? — My  answer  to  Mr.  Livesey's 
questioTi  befoie  was  of  this  character,  that 
where  the  governing  body,  that  would  be  the. 
council  or  managing  directors  of  any  association, 
felt  that  ib  would  be  dangerous,  or  could  not  see 
their  way  to  allow  the  workers  to  have  a  share 
or  shares  in  their  concern,  I  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  admit  the  woi'kers  to  a  share  in  the 
management,  but  if  it  be  at  all  possible  in  any 
concern  to  allow  the  W(  rkers  to  take  capital, 
then  I  should  say  allow  them  to  share  in  the 
management  through  that  capital,  becaus-,  they 
also  have  responsibility,  and  of  course  responsi- 
bility, and  management  would  go  well  together. 

7659.  Even  where  the  total  capital  was  large, 
so  that  his  capital  would  be  only  a  fraction  of 
the  whole,  you  say  he  should  have  a  share  in 
the  management  as  an  owner  of  part  of  the 
capital,  but  that  the  share  that  was  required  to 
give  the  worker  a  vote  should  be  less  than  that 
required  to  give  anybody  else  a  vote  ?— No 
doubt  something  of   that  character   should  be 
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Professor  Marshall — continued, 
drawn  up  where  the  capital  was  very  large 
indeed,  but  of  course  I  am  chiefly  interested  in 
our  societies  where  there  are  U.  shares,  and 
therefore  a  man  holding  his  ll.  share  would  be 
entitled  to  a  vote  and  if  he  had  200L  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  more. 

Mr.  Livesey. 
7660-1.  In  a  joint  stock  company  the  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors, 
and  there  is  also  a  fixed  qualification  for  a 
director.  .Sometimes  he  must  have  1,000L  in 
the  concern,  and  sometimes  more,  and  if  you 
were  to  admit  the  workers  to  the  board  of 
directors  you  would  h^ive  to  put  a  lower  qualifi- 
cation in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  shareholder— that  is,  I  think,  what  you 
mean.  Professor  Llarshall  ? 

Professor  Marshall. 

That  is  a  subsidiary  point,  but  it  is  not  my 
main  point,  my  main  point  was  this.  (To  the 
Witness.)  You  think  that  it  is  not  advisable  that 
the  worker  who  does  not  care  to  connect  himself 
with  the  business,  and  is  not  willing  to  subscribe 
anything  at  all  to  the  capital,  should  have  a  vote 
as  a  worker ;  and  you  think  it  advisable  that  all 
the  workers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  certain 
share  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7662.  But  where  the  aggregate  capital  is  very 
large,  say  1,000,000L,  the  amount  of  control  which 
the  workers  could  get  through  that  share  of 
capital  which  they  could  hold  would  be  mfini- 
tesimal,  is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

7663.  But  you  could  work  out  your  principle, 
you  think,  even  in  business  of  this  sort  if 
it  were  arranged  that  the  liolding  of  BOOL 
shares  was  required  to  give  any  ordinary  person 
a  vote,  yet  a  worker  might  have  a  vote  by  only 
holdmg  lOL  ?— Yes ;  I  see  your  point. 

7664  Do  you  say  that  with  regard  to  all 
the  societies  in  your  list  (see  Appenchx 
CXXX.) ;  in  each  one  of  them  there  is  some 
actual  worker  on  the  managing  body  ? — 
There  are  a  few  societies  where  the  workers 
have  no  representative  upon  the  management 
committee.  But  I  would  point  out  that  they 
now  have  in  some  cases  the  power  to  do  so.  in 
the  case  of  Hebden  Bridge  (perhaps  it  was  not 
clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Greenwood)  there  is 
a  case  where  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  con- 
sumers, some  years  since,  to  prevent  the  workers 
sharing  the  profit;  but,  owing  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  Neale  and  some  other  friends,  they  succeeded 
in  securing  a  share  of  the  profits  for  the 
workers,  although  very  small,  and  that  is  so 
worked  out  that  the  share  of  capital,  beirg 
capitahsed,  the  workers  could  at  any  time  now 
call  a  general  meeting  and  alter  any  rules  of  the 
society  It  has  so  worked  out  that  the  workers 
have  practically  got  control  of  the  concern 
although  they  have  as  yet  made  no  attempt  to 
put  one  of  their  representatives  as  such  on  the 
committee,  but  they  could  do  so  at  any  time. 

7665.  Just  now  you  spoke  of  the  rule  of  what 
I  may  call  "  one  man  one  vote,'  that  all  tnose 
who  had  power  of  voting  at  all  voted  m  terms 
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of  equality,  is  that  a  general  rule  ia  these 
societies  ? — It  is  a  general  rule  in  the  societies, 
and,  of  course,  the  Act  prevents  them  taking 
more  than  2001.  I  believe  the  Act  says  that 
there  shall  be  only  one  vote  for  each  shareholder, 
in  fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  this  is  so.  I  have 
the  Act  here  with  me,  but  I  am  pretty  sure, 
without  looking  it  up,  that  it  is  so.  In  every 
case  the  worker  or  shareholder  has  only  one  vote, 
whether  he  holds  11.  share  or  200?.* 

7666.  You  think  that  is  a  safe  rule  ? — I  think 
so,  it  has  worked  out  very  well  indeed. 

7667.  No  practical  difficulty  has  occurred  ? — 
Not  any  practical  difficulty. 

7668.  You  told  us  a  little  about  the  diflSculties 
of  marketing  ? — Yes. 

7669.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  told 
us  all  you  wished  to  say  on  that  subject  ? — The 
difiiculties  of  marketing  in  the  past  have  been 
very  very  great  indeed,  for  two  or  three  reasons. 
I  think  I  mentioned  the  Co-operative  Wholesale, 
that   being  an  organisation   of  consumers,  they 
naturally  desired  to  support  their   own  work- 
shops, and  those  workshops  are  being  established 
in  various  trades.     When  some  of  these  started, 
at  first,  and  in  some  cases  now  when  they  start, 
they  look  for  their  support  to  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  a  co-operative  wholesale  being 
the  official  trade  body  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, and  being  .'omewhat  antagonistic  to  our 
principles,  it  is  very  often  difficult  for  our  shops 
to   get  a  footing  in  the  co-operative  movement. 
Some  of  the  societies  make  a  dash  for  it,  and,  as 
ia  the  ease  of  the  Eagle  Brand  Society,  where 
they  have   gone  into  the  market  with  the  same 
men  and  same  class  of  goods,  they  have  done 
splendidly,  jumping  in  a  few  years  up  to  33,000?. 
from  1,060L,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to  do 
40,000f.  this  year.     They  are  going  in  for  it, 
and  they  are  fighting  an  wholesale,  and  do  not 
ask  them  to  support  them  in  any  way.     The 
wholesale  has  not,  in  fact,  given  them   an  order 
from  the  day  they  started. 

7670.  Do  I  gather  that  your  interpretation  of 
the  history  of  the  slow  progress  of  what  you 
may  call  the  genuine  co-operative  production  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  to  be  explained  by  the 
difficulties  of  marketing,  which  would  have  been 
great  in  any  case,  but  which  have  been  arti- 
ficially increased  by  the  competition  branches 
of  the  wholesale  ?— That  is  so.  They  very 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  also  with  regard 
to  the  outside  market.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  outside  market, 
and  I  know  instances  where  travellers  for  co- 
operative concerns  have  been  really  ordered 
outside  the  door  because  it  is  a  co-operative 
society,  and  in  some  cases  co-operative  societies 
have  dropped  the  word  co-operative  and  simply 
called    themselves    the    manufacturing    society, 


*  In  lettea^s  dated  October  3  and  ]  1, 1893,  the  Witness  stated 
that  on  this  point  he  was  misinformed,  and  suggested  that  for 
the  evidence  commenciDg  "  1  believe  the  Act,"  down  to  "  share 
or  200^,"  the  following  information  should  be  substituted: — 
"  The  one  man  one  vote  principle  is  provided  for  in  the  model 
"  rules  for  an  Industrial  and  Provident  Society,  and  these  rules 
"  are  used  by  nearly  all  co-operative  societies."— G.  D. 
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so-and-so.    We  are  endeavoui'ing  to  remedy  that, 
and  the  societies  have  jointly  established  them- 
selves in  London  in  places  where  the  public  can 
secure  their  goods.     There  is  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition of  goods,  as  it  were ;  there  the  goods  are 
on   sale.      There  has   also   been   formed   a   co- 
operative federatioa  to  undertake  the  work  of 
marketing  for  the  federated  societies,  and  this, 
when  it  gets  more  fully  to  work,  should  be  of 
immense    service.      Then,   again,   to   reach   the 
general  shopping  public,  a  depot  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Bloomsbury  for  the  sale  of  the  products 
of  the  various  co-partaeiship  societies,  and  this 
IS  gradually  opening   up  a  market   among  the 
5,000,000   of   Londoners.      Of   the   societies   at 
present   tradijjg   in   the    market    the    Padlock 
Society    does    business    entirely   in    the    open 
market,  and    the  Sheet   Iron   Society  and  the 
Burnley  Society  do   about  four-fifths  of   their 
business  in  the  open  market,  and  the  Hebden 
Bridge  Society  deal  largely  in  the  open  market, 
and  the  Co-operative  Builders  Society  is  entirely 
in   the    open    market.      The    Alcester    Needle 
Society  do  the  whole  of  their  business  in  the 
open    market;    and    the    Edinburgh    Printing 
Society   is    a    case    in   which    they    formerly 
worked  for  the  Co-operative   trade   where  the 
Wholesale  supported  them  they  have  been  driven 
into  the  open  market,  but  they  do  not  suffer  in 
consequence,   they  do   good  work,    and,   as   an 
instance   of  the   quality   of    the   work,   I  may 
say  the  manager  was  appointed  referee  in  the 
recent   Edinburgh    Exhibition.     The   society  at 
Eccles,  and  the  Bj'omsgrove  Nail  Society,  and 
the  Sheffield  Tailors'  and  Bookbinders'  Society 
do  so  largely,  and  there  are  a  dozen  societies 
altogether    that    deal    largely   in    the    outside 
market,     some      of     them     exclusively.       The 
majority  of   societies  hitherto  have  not  turned 
their  attention  much  to  tlie  open  market,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a  market  in  the  co- 
operative market,  but  they  found  it  a  difficult 
matter.     Through  their  federation,  whicli   they 
are  now  forming,  ihey  will  go    into   the  open 
market  much  more,  and  we  also  are  hopeful  of 
opening  up  a  foreign  trade  for  some  of  the  societies. 
7671.  Has  it  been   the  case  in  the  past  that 
many  productive  societies  would  have  got   on 
well  with  the  marketing  of  their  goods  if  it  had 
not  been  for  what  you  state,  and  that  it  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  goods  quickly  marketed 
that  caused  them  to  break  up  ? — There  are  other 
difficulties,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  of  the 
masters.     Now,  in  the  case  of  the  society  at  Wol- 
verhampton, that  chiefly  fell  through  owing  to  the 
antagonism  of  the  masters.    The  masters  endea- 
voured to  sell,  much  below  the  cost  of  production  for 
some  time,  but  the  men  survived  through  it.     Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  sent  them  101.,  and  several  other  friends 
sent  them  money,  and  afterwards  they  got  a  very 
large  part  of  it   in  their  hands.     Also  in  the 
sweated  trades  the  masters  are  very  much  down 
on  the  societies.     In  the  case  of  the  Sheet  Iron 
Society  and  the  Chain  Society,  and  also  the  Bit 
Society,  and  there  are  some  other  cases  in  which 
the  promoters  of  them  were  discharged  by  private 
•employers  for  taking  a  shilling  or  a  pound  share 
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in  the  concern,  and   in  some   cases   they  were 
discharged  upon  suspicion.     I  have  some  letters 
from  some  of  them  in  Walsall  who  were  dis- 
charged by  their  employers  for  taking  a  share 
in  a  concern,  and  some  of  them  upon  suspicion. 
The    employer  would   come  up  to  their  bench 
and  tell  them  straight  that  if  he  saw  them  going 
to  any  meetings  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  productive  societies,  they  must  expect  to  be 
discharged,   and  many  were  discharged.     That 
has  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  society. 
Some  of  the  men  made  an   extra  spurt,  and  in 
some  cases  the  societies  have  succeeded,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Padlock  Society  and  the  Sheet  Iron  and 
Bit  Society,  and  the  Chain  Society  in  Walsall,  will 
succeed  presently  ;  while  some,  such  as  the  Pad- 
lock Society,  have  resulted  in  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  to  a  very  large  extent.     In  the 
case  of  the  Padlock  Society  they  have  now  cen- 
tralised the  industry,  which  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition    previously   to    their    formation,   the 
work  being   chiefly  done   in   the   homes.     The 
Co-operative  Society  has  led  the  way,  and  has 
built  a  large  factory,  which  is  the  finest  factory 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  now  central- 
ising the  trade,  so  that  out  of  200  men  only  20 
are  now  engaged  in  working  at  home ;  the  others 
are  engaged  in  working  under  good  conditions, 
and   the   rate   of   wages,  the   secretary   of  the 
trades  union  informs  me,  is  10  per  cent,  above 
the  rate  which  the  other  masters  are  paying,  and 
their  profit  has  for  the  last   10  years  amounted 
to  some  10  per  cent,  of  their  wages  over  t.Iiat, 
so  that  they  represent  20  per  cent,  above  that 
paid  by  outside  masters. 

7672.  You  stated  that  co-partnership  gives 
the  workers  the  results  of  self -improvement  and 
technical  education.  You  spoke  with  reference 
to  their  sharing  profits  ? — Yes. 

7673.  But  has  not  it  au  equally  strong  bearing 
in  regard  to  their  share  in  the  management.  I 
mean  that  if  a  man  has  simply  got  to  do  what 
he  is  told  he  may  not  be  able  to  turn  his  tech- 
nical education  to  much  account  ? — That  is  very 
true  indeed. 

7674.  And  surely  sharing  in  the  management 
of  the  works  in  which  the  workers  are  them- 
selves employed  is  a  very  great  inducement  to 
them  to  exert  themselves  to  get  technical  educa- 
tion ?- — I  should  say  that  is  so. 

7675.  And  it  is  to  this  side  more  than  to  the 
side  of  the  extra  money -making  that  you  would 
look  for  development  ? — Yes.  I  could  not  say 
which  would  be  the  strongest  side,  but  they  are 
two  very  powerful  and  important  elements.  And, 
of  course,  they  would  both  lead  in  the  same 
direction.  The  man  who  studies  very  largely 
would,  of  course,  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  put 
the  result  of  his  studies  into  practice. 

7676.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  quite 
clear.  If  a  man  is  simply  a  worker,  and  has  no 
share  in  the  management,  then  his  own  technical 
education  is  of  no  good  to  him,  excepting  as  that 
which  enables  him  individually  to  do  his  own  work 
better  ? — Of  course,  it  would  improve  the  profits 
of  the  concern  if  the  workers,  on  the  average,  were 
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better  educated  than  in  any  other  neighbouring 
factory. 

7677.  Yes.  But  the  profits  of  the  concern 
would  not  be  raised  by  his  acquiring  knowledge 
which  he  could  not  turn  into  account  in  his  own 
immediate  work  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  the  point. 
It  seems  to  me,  even  in  the  question  of  sharing 
in  the  profits,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  to  improve  the  firm's  method  of 
production  in  every  shape  or  form,  and  he  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  it.  We  have  instances  of 
workers,  in  some  cases  labouring  men,  improving 
the  methods  of  production  and  machinery,  the 
sub-committees  suggesting  to  the  head  committee 
and  to  the  managers  what  could  be  done  in  a 
given  direction,  and  great  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  consequence.  Especially  is  that 
so  in  one  of  our  societies,  owing  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  workers  themselves,  because  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  wish  to 
suggest  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  them,  and  they 
are  trained  to  understand  their  work.  The 
efiect  of  that  upon  their  profit  has  been  in  one 
case  remarkable.  {See  Appendix  CXXXV.)  That 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  workers'  improvements. 

7678.  What  I  mean  is  that  technical  education 
may  be  regarded  now  as  of  two  kinds,  that 
which  enables  the  individual  to  do  his  own  par- 
ticular work  better,  and  that  which  enables  him 
to  form  a  better  opinion  as  to  how  the  whole 
business  should  be  transacted,  the  technical  edu- 
cation, in  the  narrower  sense,  only  being  of  use 
to  him  if  he  had  no  share  in  the  management. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

7679.  And,  therefore,  the  technical  education, 
in  the  broader  sense,  that  which  tended  to  make 
him  use  his  mind  in  the  larger  problems  of 
business,  would  be  turned  to  account  only  if  he 
had  a  share  in  the  management  ? — That  is  so.  I 
was  using  technical  education  in  a  narrow  sense. 

7680.  But,  surely,  the  other  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant, is  not  it  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so  in  the  way 
you  have  put  it  now. 

7681.  And  if  we  were  to  work  towards  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  division  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes,  between  those  who 
do  and  those  who  do  not  use  their  minds,  should 
be  removed,  it  might  be  through  the  development 
of  co-operative  production  ? — We  believe  so.  We 
believe  that  much  will  be  done  in  that  direction. 

7682.  Therefore,  it  has  a  much  more  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  future  of  society  than  the 
mere  question  of  making  the  money  ? — I  think 
myself  that  the  money  question  is  a  secondary 
questionT  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  wages. 
It  is  a  question  of  improving  the  individual  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  workman.  I  look  upon  the 
question  of  wages  as  being  secondary.  After  a 
man  has  got  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  what  one 
may  term  suitable  comfort  and  the  necessities  of 
life,  he  does  not  think  so  much  then  of  wages  as 
of  the  evils  which  he  suffers  under  such  as  being 
driven  and  sweated  and  bullied,  and  things  of  that 
character.  Also,  a  man  desires  independence, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  method  that  he  can  get  it, 
under  our  principle  there  is  room  for  that  develop- 
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ment  of  feeling  of  independence  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Every  man  desires 
and  should  have  scope  for  his  abilities,  and 
under  the  method  of  competition  which  obtains, 
under  our  present  system,  he  has  no  room  to 
display  those  abilities  in  any  shape  or  form 
whereas,  under  our  method,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  faculty  that  is  worth  preserving  which  he  would 
not  be  able  to  develop  in  some  shape  or  form  to 
the  advantage  of  himself,  of  his  fellow-workers, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  , 

-7683.  Then  with  regard  to  your  practical 
suggestions,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment might  be  to  make  suggestions  and  to 
consider  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  for 
public  bodies  to  break  up  the  contracts  that 
they  give  out  into  two  classes,  those  that  did 
require  a^  great  deal  of  capital  and  those  that 
did  not,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  small 
contracts  might  be  given  out  which  could  be 
taken,  up  by  bodies  of  working  men  ? — We  have 
not  considered  as  to  whose  Sfiecial  duty  it  has  to; 
do  with.  We  have  made  the  suggestion,  hut  no 
doubt  the  Labour  Department,  which  you  are 
thinking  of  forming  or  extending,  would  do  this 
work  and  would  make  suggestions  upon  that 
question. 

7684.  Has  it  not  been  rather  the  case  that  this 
matter  of  breaking  up  contracts  has  in  England, 
at  least,  not  had  the  attention  that  its  import- 
ance and  difficulty  require  ? — I  think  so.  There 
are  many  bodies  of  workers  which  we  cannot 
for  many  years  expect  to  see  controlling  and 
owning  capital,  such  as  labourers  and  navvies  and 
people  of  that  character,  who  could,  I  believe,  do 
work  upon  a  co-operative  basis,  such  as  is  being 
done  in  Italy,  where  associations  of  workers 
undertake  the  construction  of  railways,  or  rather 
the  clearing  away  of  stuff  for  railways,  and 
things  of  that  character.  There  is  a  large  asso- 
ciation there  now  which  has  undertaken  work  to 
the  extent  of  over  500,000?.  They  place  40  per 
cent,  at  a  profit  to  reserve,  20  per  cent,  to  pension 
fund,  and  40  per  cent,  is  given  out  to  the  workers 
in  cash,  and  the  results  of  that  association  have 
been  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  it  is  extending 
all  over  Italy.  The  association  has  become  very 
large. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

7685.  I  have  only  one  question.  I  want  to 
know  if  any  of  your  societies  have  endeavoured 
systematically  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  arising 
from  fiuctuations  in  trade  ? — Yes. 

7686.  With  what  result  ? — I  have  made  in- 
quiries in  our  society  as  to  how  they  go  on,  and 
they  usually  reduce  hours  of  labour.  In  the 
case  of  the  Boot  Society,  at  Leicester,  I  made 
special  inquiries  concerning  that,  because  the 
distress  at  that  time,  two  or  three  months  ago, 
when  I  was  down  at  Leicester  was  very  great 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  many  of  the  men 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Leicester.  I  in- 
quired of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Union  whether  it 
had  discharged  any  hands,  and  they  replied  that 
they  had  not  discharged  a  man  from  the  place,  and 
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that  when  work  was  slack  they  usually  knocked 
off  half  a  day  a  week  and  shared  what  there 
was  amongst  them,  and  that  has  been  done  with 
good  results,  and  no  harm  has  come  to  the 
society  through  it.  But  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  could  be  carried,  of  course,  it  is  diflScult 
to  say.  That  has  also  been  done  in  other  socie- 
ties. In  the  Padlock  Society  it  has  been  done. 
The  work  that  there  is  to  do  is  shared  amongst 
the  workers  that  are  in  the  society,  and  they 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  not  to  discharge 
any  hands.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
sumers' societies  and  in  the  case  of  private  firms 
the  hands  are  discharged  as  a  rule.  I  believe 
that  much  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade  by  the 
principles  which  sojne  societies  carry  out  being 
applied  more  largely  to  other  industries  by 
capitalists  and  workers.  The  shelving  of  the 
evil  upon  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  is 
to  my  mind  a  gross  injustice,  because  that  is 
all  it  is,  and  our  societies  will  presently  show, 
I  think,  to  what  extent  the  dividing  of  work 
that  there  is  to  do  amongst  the  workers  can  be 
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carried  out.     That  is  with  regard  to  the  fluctua- 
tion of  trades. 

7687.  During  the  period  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity would  your  societies  think  it  their  duty 
always  to  employ  more  hands,  or  would  they 
allow  the  existing  hands  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  work  overtime  ? — Of  course  they  take 
on  the  hands  as  far  as  they  think  they  are  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.  If  it  was  a  special  piece  of 
work  which  was  only  likely  to  last  two  or  three 
days,  I  take  it  they  would  not  take  on  hands. 
They  would  work  a  little  overtime,  but  as  far 
as  possible  they  do  without  overtime,  and  employ 
as  many  hands  as  possible. 

7688.  Your  object  being  to  avoid  dismissing 
hands  when  trade  is  bad,  it  would  be  prudent 
on  your  part  not  to  inflate  your  numbers  too 
largely  when  trade  was  good? — That  is  true, 
because  the  point  requires  watching  a  bit,  and 
requires  very  careful  management,  so  as  not  to 
take  on  hands  that  would  require  to  be  dis- 
charged next  week.  But  our  societies  manage 
that  very  satisfactorily  indeed,  and  with  good 
results. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned ^to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 
Professor  Marshall. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton. 


Mr,  T.  H.  ISMAT. 
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Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 
Mr.  H.  Tait. 
Mr.  E.  Trow, 

Mr.  John  Burnett,     1 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,J 


Joint  Secretaries, 


Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart,,  called  and  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7689.  I  believe  you  were  formerly  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  was. 
Would  your  Grace  allow  me,  before  giving  my 
evidence,  to  say,  in  the  iirst  place,  that  I  was 
not  a  volunteer,  that  I  have  come  on  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Commission,  and  that  even  then 
I  was  loth  to  come  until  certain  proceedings 
of  the  London  County  Council  came  to  my 
knowledge  which  I  thought,  as  they  invited 
me,  it  would  be  only  right  to  put  before 
the  Commission ;  that  since  then  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  good  enough  to  send  to  me  the 
evidence  of  Mr,  Tom  Mann  and  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb ;  and  that  I  am  prepared  in  the  first 
place  to  give  in  evidence  the  facts  which  are 
contained  in  my  printed  memorandum  (see 
Appendix),  and  in  the  second  place  to  make  a 
few  general  observations  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webb. 

7690.  You  are  at  present  a  member  of  the 
County  Council  ? — I  am ;  an  alderman. 

7691.  You  are  prepared  to  give  some  evidence 
to  the  Commission  on  the  action  of  the  Council 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

7692.  Will  you  state  the  first  resolution  of 
the  Council  on  which  you  desire  to  comment  ? — 
On  the  21st  October  1890  the  Council  resolved  : 
"  That  as  regards  the  employes  attached  to  the 
"  asylums,  schools,  parks,  lire  brigade,  main 
"  drainage  stations,  and  other  places  where 
"  continuous  service  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
"  details  and  hours  of  service  shall  be  arranged 
"  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  relief  from 
"  Sunday  labour."  There  was  an  amendment 
to  the  effect :  "  That  a  previous  report  should  be 
"  obtained  from  the  committees  concerned  as  to 
"  the  practicability  and  extra  expense  of  giving 
"  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  with  power  to  make 
"  alternative  suggestions." 

7693.  But  that  was  rejected? — That  was 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  I  have  read  was 
passed. 
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7694.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  that 
resolution  was  adopted  without  any  previous 
report  on  the  consequences  which  it  would 
involve  ? — That  is  so, 

7695.  What  was  the  next  resolution  of  the 
Council  on  the  subject  ? — It  was  a  resolution 
passed  on  the  5th  of  May  1891.  The  Council 
then,  on  the  report  of  the  Parks  Committee, 
shortened  the  hours  of  their  einploy^s  and 
increased  their  wages,  making  the  wages  of 
gardeners  27s.  a  week  for  48  hours  in  the  three 
winter  months,  and  28s.  for  54  hours  a  week  in 
the  remaining  nine  months,  with  &%d.  an  hour 
for  overtime  when  required.  They  also  made 
the  wages  of  ordinary  park  constables  24s.  a 
week  for  48  hours  in  the  three  winter  months, 
and  54  hours  a  week  in  the  nine  other  months, 
with  overtime  at  Qd.  an  hour,  and  a  uniform 
valued  at  51.  10s.  a  year.  The  Council  also 
increased  the  park  labourers'  wages  by  a  sum 
estimated  as  about  514iJ,  a  year. 

7696.  That  action  was  founded  upon  a  report 
of  a  committee  ? — It  was  founded  upon  a  report 
of  a  committee,  and  that  report  estimated  that 
the  expense  of  labour  necessary  to  make  up  the 
overtime  at  1,800L  a  year,  and  they  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  increase  of  wages  pre- 
viously mentioned  would  make  up  to  the  men 
for  the  loss  of  Sunday  pay. 

7697.  Was  any  opposition  offered  to  that 
resolution  ? — Yes,  a  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
back  for  further  consideration,  but  the  motion 
was  rejected  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

7698.  What  was  the  next  resolution  ? — There 
was  an  intermediate  proposal  that  all  these  men 
should  be  paid  not  less  than  Qd.  an  hour,  but  it 
was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  a  resolution  was 
carried  that  it  be  referred  to  tbe  Parks  Com- 
mittee to  bring  up  a  report  on  the  subject. 

7699.  Has  the  Council  received  any  report 
upon  the  effect  of  these  resolutions  ? — A  report 
was  made  on  the  20th  of  May  1892   which  I 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

think  the  Council  received  some  time  afterwards. 
The  report  was  made  by  the  architect  under 
whose  department  this  parks  business  was 
managed.  In  that  report  he  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  extra  labour  had  been  employed  to  make 
up  for  overtime  reduced,  but  that  there  was  still 
a  good  deal  of  overtime  ;  and  he  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  labour  necessary  to  make  up  for 
overtime  and  Sunday  work  would  be  3,564L  in 
lieu  of  the  1,800Z.  which  had  been  originally 
estimated  by  the  committee, .  and  that  the 
additional  cost  involved  in  making  the  rate  of 
pay  of  all  labourers  and  constables-  6d:  an  hour 
would  be  1,568L  Then  in  addition  to  that  there 
was  a  report  from  the  clerk  to  the  Council, 
who  had  under  him  certain  other  persons 
employed  upon  open  spaces,  that '  the  increased 
cost  of  paying  caretakers  of  disused  burial 
grounds  and  constables  on  open  spaces  6d.  an 
hour-would  amount  to  594Z.,  making,  with  the 
1,5681.  for  constables  and  labourers  in  the  parks, 
2,1Q21.  So  that,  adding  this  to  the  3,564^. 
increase  for  extra  labour  to  make  up  for  over- 
time, there  was  an  aggregate  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  labour  in  the 
parks  caused  by  the  abolition  of  overtime  and 
the  adoption  of  a  rate  of  wages  not  less  than 
6d  an  hour,  of  5,726?.  or  nearly  6,000Z.  a  year  ; 
and  this  is  in  addition  to  whatever  sum  was 
added  to  the  wages  of  existing  labourers  by  the 
resolutiofa  of  the  5th  May  1891 — the  previous 
resolution  which  I  read. 

7700.^^  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what 
addition  that  involved  ? — Nothing  beyond  what 
I  have^given  you.  On  the  5th  of  May  1891  the 
committee  estimated  that  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  for  more  labour  to  make  up  for  the  over- 
time would  be  IfiOOl.  a  year,  and  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  increase  of  wages  which 
they  had  proposed  in  that  resolution — I  cannot 
tell  what  that  actually  amounted  to — the  increase 
of  wages  which  they  had  then  recommended 
would  make  up  to  the  existing  men  for  the  loss 
of  Sunday  labour  and  other  overtime. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7701.  I  suppose  we  may  understand  that  the 
1,890?.  a  year  is  in  excess  of  that  which  had 
before  been  paid,  taking  into  account  in  the 
former  payment  the  overtime  itself  ? — Quite  so. 

7702.  So  that  the  ultimate-  3,564?.  to6k  the 
place  of  the  1,800?.  ? — Having  no  complete 
report  upon  this  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
old  men  received  for  that  overtime ;  but  the 
committee  estimated  that  the  increase  of  wages 
which  they  were  then  making  wiDuld  compensate 
them  'for  the  loss  of  that. 

7703.  But  the  new  labour  bill  as  compared 
with  the  old  labour  bill,  which  old  labour  bill 
included  overtime ? — Yes. 

7704.  Would  be  so  much  in  excess  ? — Quite 
so. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7705.  What  was  the  next  step  ?— The  next 
step    concerns   a   matter  small  in   amount   but 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
rather  important  in  principle.  The  Metro- 
politan Gardens  Association — Lord  Meath's 
Association — had  been  perpetually  acquiring 
small  open  spaces  which  they  maintained  out 
of  their  limited  funds.  In  1890  it  was  deter- 
mined, after  much  debate  and  with  great 
difference  of  opinion,  that  all  those  small  spaces 
which  the  parishes  would  not  maintain  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  London  County  Council. 
'It  was  argued,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  the  parishes  ought  to  take 
them  over,  they  being  small  local  affairs  ;  but  a 
great  many  of  the  parishes  would  n6t  do  so ;  and 
Lord  Meath's  Association  stated  that  they  were 
unable' ta  maintain' them ;  and,  as  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,'  the 
London  Council  determined  to  take  them  over 
and  maintain  them.  Of  course  the  funds  of 
Lord  Meath's  Association  were  limited,  and  the 
men  employed  upon  these  spaces  very  often  had 
very  little  to  do ;  they  were  persons,  in  fact, 
employed  principally  to  see  that  no  mischief  was 
done  and  to  keep  order.  Lord  M  eath's  Association 
paid  men,  I  believe  old  pensioners  often,  or  people 
who  had  other  means  of  living,  wages  varying 
from  12s.  to  22s.  per  v/eek.  On  the  14th  of  October 
1892  the  report  of  the  Parks  Committee  stated, 
without  giving  any  reasons,  that  if  the  Council 
should  determine  to  take  over  these  places 
permanently,  "it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
"  the  amount  allowed  for  maintenance,  which  was 
"  based  in  1890  on  wages  varying  from  12s.  to. 
"  22s.  a  week,  or  that  all  able-bodied  men  may 
"  receive  24s.  a  week  " ;  and  they  recommended 
therefore  that  this  should  be  done  until  31st 
October  1894 ;  thus  increasing  the  expenditure  on 
these  spaces  from  900?.  to  1,400?.  a  year.  I  think 
it  is  to  be  observed  on  that,  that  though  this  step 
was  alleged  to  be  necessary,  there  was  no  report 
whatever  showing  what  that  necessity  v\as,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  report  of  the  Council 
showing  the  necessity  for  paying  6d.  an  hour  to 
all  able-bodied  men. 

7706.  Those  men  were  not  fully  employed, 
were  they  ? -The  Chairman  himself  stated  in 
the  Council  in  my  hearing  that  some  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  spaces  had  not  enough  to  do. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7707.  Would  they  all  be  properly  described 
as  able-bodied  ?—That  I  asm  unable  to  tell  you, 
but  I  should  think  it  extremely  doubtful. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7708.  That  report  was  considered  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  think,  that  I  need  gt,  into  the  .questions 
of  order  and  of  time,  but  it  was  necessary,  as  the 
old  arrangement  was  coming  to  an  end,  to  get  it 
settled  on  one  particular  day.  There  was  no 
time  for  discussion.  It  was  stated  that  if  tliis 
was  not  done  that  day  the  whole  thing  would 
fall,  It  came  on  late  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  opportunity  for  full 
discussion  upon  it.  The  Council  adopted  it— I 
thmk  many  of  them  reluctantly,  but  they 
shortened  the  period  from  two  years  to  one 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

7709.  That,  you  say,  is  a  small  matter,  but  it 
involved  an  expense  oH  some  hundreds  a  year  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  small  matter  in  amount,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  matter  as  involving  the  principle 
that  you  are  to  pay  this  6d.  an  hour  to  men 
without  reference  to  the  nature  or  to  the  value 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7710.  And  without  reference,  would  you  add, 
to  the  capacity  for  work  ? — Without  reference  to 
the  capacity  for  work. .  I  think  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb's  evidence  there  is  something  that 
throws  a  little  light  upon  that — question  3780  : 
"  I  may  say  that  the  London  County  Council 
"  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  24s.  per  week 
"  for  adult  workers  in  London  is  the  moral 
"  minimum  wage,  and  we  do  not  pay  anyone 
"  less  than  that,  without  reference  to  what 
"  services  they  perform,  on  the  ground  that  we 
"  should  be  adding  to  the  destitution  and 
"  pauperism  of  London  if  we  paid  anyone  lower 
"  thau  tliat."  Now,  I  never  heard  that  stated 
in  the  Council,  but  I  find  it  in  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's 
evidence. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7711.  Although  that  may  not  have  been 
stated  in  the  Council,  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  they  have  acted  1 — I 
think  so. 

7712.  Has  the  Council  taken  any  further  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  increase  of  wages  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  has 
always  been  intended  by  the  Council  that 
whenever  there  was  a  new  Bill  for  London 
Government,  the  parishes  or  local  authorities 
should  be  bound  to  undertake  these  spaces;  and 
of  course  it  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  thus 
transferring  them  if  they  are  burdened  with 
highly  paid  caretakers. 

7713.  Those  are  the  disused  burial  grounds  ? 
— The  disused  burial  grounds. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7714.  There  are  other  spaces  besides  burial  ' 
grounds  ? — Yes,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  small 
spaces. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7715.  Then  what  was  the  next  step  ? — On  the 
8th  July  1892  the  Parks  Committee  made  a 
report  in  which,  without  any  complete  report  of 
the  facts,  without  calling  attention  to  the  great 
and  unexpected  increase  of  expense  caused  by 
their  previous  recommendations,  and  without- 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  architect,  they 
simply  recommended  the  Council  to  pay  each 
labourer,  gate-keeper,  and  day  constable  in  their 
employ  63.  an  hour,  with  half-pfay  during  sick- 
ness, and  full  pay  during  seven  days  leave  each 
year ;  and  this  they  said  would  cause  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  about  1,828L  a  year.  The 
report  was  withdrawn  on  the  19th  July  on  a 
point  of  crder,  but  was  again  brcught  forward 
en  the  15th  November  1892  without  any  further 
explanation,  without  any  reference  to  the  circum- 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
stances  mentioned  in  this  memorandum  (see,.  Ap- 
pendix CXXXVIIL),  which  I  may  mention  ^  had 
then  been  sent  round  to  the  Council,  and  witiiout 
any  reason  for  the  proposed  increase  of  payment. 
It  was  nevertheless  adopted  by  the  Council. 
7716.  And  is  in  force  now  ? — And  is  in  force 


now. 


7717.  Can  you  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
action  of  the  Council  ? — The  result  in  ordinary 
overtime  and  Sunday  work,  and  adopting  a 
minimum  rate  of  6d  an  hour,  is  to  add  between 
5,000^.  and  6,000Z.  a  year  to  the  labour  bill  of 
the  council  besides  the  further  additions  made  to 
the  wages  of  the  regular  staff  labourers  by  the 
resolution  of  the  5th  May  1891,  of  the  actual 
amount  of  which  we  are  not  informed.  I  believe 
that  is  the  result.  I  wish  we  had  had  from  the 
Parks  Committee  a  complete  report,  and  then  I 
should  not  have  had  to  pick  these  figures  out  as 
I  best  could  from  a  number  of  scattered  reports 
and  documents.  But  I  believe  that  is  accurate — 
nobody  has  found  fault  with  it. 

7718.  Are  there  any  accounts  of  the  Council 
published  which  will  show  clearly  the  additional 
expense  involved  ? — Yes,  it  would  show  what 
the  whole  expense  of  the  Parks  Department  was 
for  maintaining  the  parks,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  show  what  the  additional  expense 
caused  by  these  particular  alterations  would  be. 

7719.  The  accounts  must  show  an  increasing 
cost  in  the  maintenance  of  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  ? — They  must  show  that.  It  is  a  small 
matter  in  the  huge  funds  that  the  Council  spend, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  one  has  to  look 
at  the  expense  with  reference  not  to  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  Council,  but  to  the  expenses  of 
this  particular  staff!  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  the  aggregate  pay  of  the  whole  staff"  of 
the  parks,  including  the  central  staff,  superior 
officers,  gardeners,  and  constables,  and  men  and 
boys  temporarily  employed,  is  about  48,000Z.  a 
year.  It  is  not  of  course  the  whole  of  that 
which  is  affected,  but  it  is  the  wages  of  ordinary 
gardeners  and  constables;  the  aggregate  of  that 
is  between  24,000?.  and  25,0OOL  a  year,  and  of 
that  sura  6,000?.,  which  is  the  addition  I  have 
mentioned,  is  nearly  one-fourth.  That  is  so  far 
as  the  money  result  is  concerned.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  effect  of  this  change 
is  not  to  get  any  more  work  done;  and  this 
bears  upon  some  of  the  questions  that  you 
have  had  before  you.  It  is  not  to  get  any 
more  work  done,  but  it  is  to  get  the  same  work 
done  by  a  larger  number  of  labourers,  the  extra 
labourers  having  to  be  paid  the  full  wages,  and 
the  previously  existing  labourers  having  to  be 
compensated,  and  compensated  very  largely,  for 
the  overtime  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 

7720.  Have  these  steps  given  satisfaction  to 
the  m(n?-^So  far  as  I  have  any  information 
they  have  not.  The  architect's  report,  which  I 
referred  to  before,  says:  "The  new  regulations 
"  have  not  givtn  satisfaction  to  the  Cotmcil's 
"  employes.  In  fact,  fiom  reports  made  to  me 
"  by  the  superintendents,  it  is  quite  certain  ihat 
"  the  men  prefer  the  old  system  of  longer  hours 
"  and  more  pay,  and  that  they  more  especially 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

"  object  to  standing  off  duty  " — that  is  something 
which  was  given  by  way  of  compensation- — "  as  a 
"  compensation  for  working  on  Saturday  after- 
"  noons  and  Sundays,  which  system  has  become 
•'  compulsory  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule 
"  that  men  shall  not  work  more  than  six  days 
"  in  seven."     Then  in  addition  to  that  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  a  Trades  Union  formed  of  the 
labourers  of  the  Council,  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  headed,  "  United  London 
"  County  Council  Employees  Labour  Union  for 
"  Gardeners,   Park-keepers,  and  Labourers,"  in 
which  the  petitioners,  after  stating  themselves 
CO  be  the  employees  in  the  parks,  gardens,  and 
open  spaces,  make  the  following  demands,  namely : 
"  That   the  working  hours   per  week,   viz.,  48 
"  in  winter  and  54  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  should 
"  remain  as  at  present.     That  holidays  should 
"  remain   as   at   present,    but    should   not    be 
"  shortened  on  account  of  overtime.     That  no 
"  reduction  in  tlie  rate  of  wages" — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  mean  the  rate  or  the  wages 
— "should  be  made  in  winter.     That  the  rate 
"  of  wages  should  be — for  propagators,  35s. ;  for 
"  jobbing  men,  35s. ;  for  gangers,  33s. ;  and  for 
"  park-keepers  and  labourers,  30s."     The  wages 
thus  demanded    for  propagators,  jobbing  men, 
and  gangers  are   considerably   more   than   the 
increased  wages  as  fixed  in  1891,  and  the  wages 
demanded  for  park-keepers  and  labourers  are, 
taking  the  year  round,  considerably  over  6d.  an 
hour ;    so   that   the   wages   demanded    by   this 
Trades  Union  are   larger  than  the   wages  which 
the  Council  have  given.    Then  they  also  demand 
that  the  union  men  be  engaged  in  preference  to 
others,  and  they  give  references  to  the  places 
where  union  men  can  be  heard  of.     Then  I  see 
that  that  Trades  Union  has  not  stopped  ;  they 
are  still  in  motion  and   agitation.     There  is  a 
passage  I  quote  in  my  memorandum,  which  it  is 
not   necessary   to   read,   from   the   "  Pall    Mall 
Gazette  "  of  the  18th  August,  which  shows  that 
it  was  then  going  on  ;  and  there  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Times,"  which  I  have  lot  with  me — the 
"  Times  "  in  December  last,  I  think  it  was — that  ' 
they  were  still  meeting  and  still  agitating  and 
hoping    to    bring    about   a    union    of    all    the 
employees  of  the  council  in  a  Trades  Union. 

7721.  Has  that  petition  from  the  Union  been 
discussed  in  the  Council  ? — No,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  I  do  not  kno^v  to  what  extent  these 
men  may  have  been  satisfied  by  such  addition 
to  their  wages  as  may  have  been  made  by  the 
6d.  a  week  which  was  given  subsequeiit  to  that 
petition  ;  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  they  wish  to 
go,  but  it  may  have  helped  to  satisfy  them. 

7722.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  compromise  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7723.  How  much  a  week  ? — 6c?.  an  hour,  with 
the  times  that  are  mentioned  here. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7724.  Then  do  I  understand  that  the  process 
has  been  first  to  reduce  the  hours  ? — Very 
largely. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

7725.  Thereby  in  the  first  instance  diminish- 
ing the  wages  ?  — Quite  so. 

7726.  And  then  increasing  the  wages  ? — To 
compensate  for  the  reduction  of  time. 

7727.  To  compensate  for  the  reduction  of 
earnings  ? — Yes. 

7728.  And  an  additional  number  of  men 
receiving  higher  rates  of  wages  are  required  to 
do  the  same  work  as  was  formerly  done  ? — 
Quite  so ;  that  was  the  upshot  of  the  whole. 

7729.  Then  can  you  give  the  Commission  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  Council's  action 
concerning  contractors  ? — On  the  27th  May  last 
a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Burns  was  adopted, 
to  the  effect  "  That  all  contractors  be  compelled 
"  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  pay  the  Trades 
"  Union  rates  of  wages  and  observe  the  hours  of 
"  labour  and  conditions  recognised  by  the  Trades 
"  Unions   in    the   place    or    places   where    the 
"  contract  is  executed."     As  he  proposed  it  it 
was  "  recognised  by  the  London  Trades  Unions." 
Upon  a  motion  oy  myself  that  was  altered  to 
"  the  Trades  Unions  in  the  place  or  places  where 
the  contract  is  executed."     I  will  come  to  that 
point  more  fully  presently ;  but  the  important 
point  here  with  reference  to  this  particular  case 
of  the  park  labourers  is  that,  according  to  this 
resolution  of  Mr.   Burns,   as    it  was  originally 
proposed,  the  Trades  Unions  are  alone  to  settle 
the  rate   of   wages;    and    it    is    very    difficult 
to  see  why,  if  the  Trades  Unions  are  to  settle  the 
rate  of  wages  for  contractors,  they  are  not  also 
to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  London  Council 
itself ;  and  in  fact  it  has  been  determined  sub- 
sequently, as  I  shall  show  you  presently,  that 
that  is  to  be  the  rule,  and  that  where  the  Trades 
Union  rate  of  wages  is  accepted  that  is  to  bind 
the  Council  when  they  do  their  own  work  as 
well  as  when  they  employ  a  contractor. 

7730.  Might  not  that  resolution  be  understood 
to  mean  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  and 
conditions  of  labour  that  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Trades  Union  after  conference  and  dis- 
cus-ion with  the  employers  I — That  is  what  we 
contended  for  in  the  Council.  I  think  Mr.  Bums 
distinctly  did  not  mean  that,  for  his  principle 
was  that  the  labourers  were  themselves  to  settle 
the  price  of  their  labour.  But  I  will  quite 
admit  that  that  resolution  may  possibly  bear 
that  meaning.  We  shall  come  hereafter  to  what 
has  been  done  with  that  resolution,  and  you 
will  then  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

7731.  That  resolution,  1  understand,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  ? — Yes,  and  I  shall  come 
to  that  presently. 

7732.  You  state  that  a  committee  have 
considered  that  ? — Yes. 

7733.  You  state  that  the  committee  have 
made  a  report  ? — They  made  a  report.  After 
six  months  they  made  a  report,  to  which  I  shall 
come  presently. 

7734.  I  think  you  have  now  come  to  the 
paragraph  beginning :  "  This  committee  have  at 

last,  in  the  month  of  December  1892 "  ? Yes, 

I  have ;  but  there  are  several  points  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  separate  from  this.  I 
rather  wish  to  complete  this  question  of  labourers 
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in  the  parks  first  and  then  to  go  to  the  general 
question. 

7735.  Very  well.  Have  you  to  add  anything 
to  w:  at  you  have  stated  on  that  point? — I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  again  to  a  point 
which  was  very  strongly  pressed  by  Mr. 
^neas  Smith  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Burns' 
motion,  that  if  you  determine  that  you  will 
require  contractors  to  give,  and  that  you  will 
yourself  give,  a  minimum  wage,  yon  will  in  the 
case  of  contractors  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  only  to  employ  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  do  a  complete  day's  work,  and  you 
will,  where  you  pay  the  men  yourself,  be  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  dismissing  men  who  are  not 
competent  to  do  a  complete  day's  work,  a  good 
day's  work,  or  of  paying  men  whom  you  retain 
more  tlian  their  \\ork  is  worth.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  here  because  it  is  so  well  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Lord  Meath's  open  spaces, 
where  there  was  an  inferior  sort  of  work  to 
be  done,  ani  where  the  Council  have  solved  the 
difficulty  by  paying  those  men  as  if  it  were  a 
complete  day's  work. 

7736.  That  has  taken  place  in  the  parks  ? — 
Yes,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  open  spaces. 

7737.  In  the  case  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  parks  ? — In  the  case  of  the  men  employed 
there.  In  the  case  of  the  contractor  he  would 
of  course  be  unable,  without  forfeiting  his 
profits,  to  pay  full  wages  to  any  man  who  was 
not  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  and  con- 
sequently it  must  result  in  the  case  of  the 
contractor  in  his  dismissing  all  men — old  men, 
men  half  worn  out — who  are  incapable  of  doing 
a  complete  day's  work. 

7788.  Is  not  that  the  case  to  a  certain  extent 
wherever  the  Trades  Unions  can  exercise  much 
power  ? — I  think  it  is. 

7739.  Have  not  they  rules  which  enforce  a 
certain  rate  of  wages  ? — I  think  so. 

7740.  This  resolution  of  the  Council  has  given 
sanction  to  a  rule  which  the  Trades  Unions 
enforce,  as  far  as  they  can,  evejywhere  them- 
selves ? — Quite  so. 

7741.  This  resolution  was  referred,  I  under- 
stand, to  a  committee  called  the  Fair  Wages 
Committee  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  like,  before  we 
go  to  that,  to  point  out  what  the  payment  of 
6d  an  hour  means.  Now,  as  I  said  before  I  do 
not  know,  I  cannot  tell,,  as  we  have  no  report 
upon  the  subject,  what  the  motives  of  the 
Council  are  in  determining  to  pay  the  <6d.  an 
hour  beyond  what  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb"s  evidence ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  above  rates  of  wages  with  other  wages 
given  by  public  authorities  in  Lon  Ion.  Six- 
pence an  hour,  or  27s.  per  week  of  54  hours  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  24s.  per  week  of 
48  hours  for  the  remaining  three,  comes  to 
68?.  5s.  a  year.  That  is  what  is  given  to  this 
lowest  class  of  labour,  and  in  addition  there  is 
for  these  men  the  possibility  of  overtime,  seven 
days  holiday-',  constant  work  (which  is  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  wages).  There  will  probably 
be — there  is  none  at  present — help  towards 
superannuation,  and  in  the  case  of  constables  a 
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dress  vnlued  at  U.  10s.  Now  that  is  what  the 
Council  have  determined  to  give  to  this  inferior 
class  of  labour,  Mr.  GifFen,  in  his  re[iort  on 
wages,  gives  as  the  average  of  yearly  wages  of 
workmen  employed  under  local  authorities  in 
London,  in  Inner  London  (and  of  course  this 
would  be  Inner  London),  56L  a  year,  compared 
with  the  68i.  .5s.  which  the  Council  are  giving ; 
and  in  Outer  London  o3L  a  year.  Then  he 
gives  the  weekly  wages  of  the  under-mentioned 
classes  of  labourers  employed  by  local  autho- 
rities in  Inner  London : — Carters  23s.  6d, 
sweepers  19s.  'id.,  road  repairers  22s.,  and 
general  labourers  22s.  Qd. ;  that  compares  with 
something  like  27s.  or  28s.  a  week  given  by  the 
Council.  Then  the  labourers  in  the  London 
parks  which  are  under  the  Central  Government, 
the  Imperial  Government,  receive  from  21s.  to 
24s.  a  week.  To  niMke  the  pay  of  the  workmen 
in  the  central  parks  Qd.  an  hour  woidd  be  an 
addition  of  6,000L  a  year  to  the  aggregate  sum 
of  20,000?.  now  expended  for  that  purpose  out 
of  the  imperial  taxes.  That  will  be  the  case  if 
the  Government  themselves  are  induced  or  com- 
pelled to  folio  V  the  example  of  the  London 
Council.  Then  at  Kew  the  pay  of  the  labourers 
is  from  18s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  ill  getting  any  number  of  good  men. 
Of  course  there  also  would  be  a  considerable 
addition  there  if  the  Council  rates  were  adopted. 
But  my  prinripal  point  in  this  memorandum  for 
the  Council  was  that  these  facts  ought  to  have 
been  considered  before  they  adopted  the  Qd.  an 
lioLir  rule ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  these  facts  were  ever  brought  to  our  notice 
or  in  any  way  considered.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  how  the  case  of  Kew,  I  think,  is  rather 
an  important  case.  At  the  present  moment  I 
believe  there  is  an  inquiry  going  on  into  the 
wages  at  Kew.  The  Richmond  Council  have 
adopted  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  London 
Council.  At  Kew  there  is  consequently  a  great 
agitation  for  a  similar  increase.  I  do  not  know 
what,  if  that  is  adopted,  it  would  amount  to  at 
Kew ;  but  I  want  to  point  out  what  the  effisct 
would  be  on  the  surrounding  labour.  Kew  is 
in  the  centre  of  a  great  district  of  market 
gardeners.  These  market  gardeners,  we  must 
suppose,  cannot,  according  to  oniinary  rules, 
afford  to  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  market 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  rate  of  wages  at  Kew 
has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
market  rate.  Now,  supposing  that  the  result  of 
raising  wages  at  Kew  and  at  Richmond  and  in 
London  should  be  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  of 
the  maiket  gardeners,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen :  either  the  market  gardeners  would 
have  to  pay  that  rate  of  wages  out  of  their 
profits  —  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
would  be  able  to  do  that,  considering  the  fierce 
competition  that  there  is  between  the  English 
market  gardeners  and  the  foreign  gardeners ; 
or,  supposing  they  were  not  able  to  do  that,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  industry  would  be 
suppressed  and  stifled  altogether,  and  there 
would  be  so  much  lost  to  the  labourers  in  and 
about  London,  I  take  that  as  a  small  illustration ; 
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it  is  a  f.mall  matter,  but  it  is  an  illustration 
of  what  the  effect  is  of  giving  something  beyond 
the  market  rate  to  particular  classes  of  labourers. 

7742.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  Richmond 
Council  had  adopted  the  London  Council  rate  of 
wages  ? — They  have  adopted  the  same,  Qd.  an 
hour,  and  I  am  told — I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact 
— that  there  was  such  a  rush  of  labourers  to 
Richmond  in  consequence  that  the  Richmond 
Council  have  been  obliged  to  determine  only  to 
employ  Richmond  men. 

7743.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  on 
that  subject,  or  would  you  desire  to  continue  the 
historic  point  ?- -Something  similar  occurred — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  Commission  with  it — with  I'espect  to  the 
pay  of  the  fire  brigade.  That  was  in  the  former 
Council,  and  is  mentioned  in  my  memorandum 
{see  Appendix  CXXXVIII.).  But  I  think 
I  had  better  confine  myself  here  to  the  facts 
I  have  stated;  and  at  the  same  time  say  a 
few  words  more  upon  the  general  results 
of  the  course  of  action  adopted  by  the  Council. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  living  in  London  is  higher 
than  the  cost  of  living  in  the  country,  but  if  you 
compare  these  wages,  the  68?.  5s.  a  year,  with 
the  wages  given  to  agricidtural  labourers  in 
some  parts  of  the  countiy,  who  are  now  receiving 
lis.  or  12s.  a  week,  the  eflfect  of  that  comparison 
is,  chat  while  you  give  the  skilled  farm  labourer 
lis.  or  12s.  a  week,  you  give  these  men  consider- 
ably more  that  twice  that  sum,  and  these  men 
are  not  skilled.  As  regards  garden  labour,  a 
head  gardener  is,  of  course,  a  skilled  man,  but 
for  most  of  the  men  who  work  under  him  it 
is  neithei-  skilled  labour  nor  liard  labour. 

7744.  The  lis.  or  12s.  a  week  not  being 
certain  ? — Not  being  certain,  not  being  constant. 

7745.  lis.  or  12s.  a  week  when  he  is  in  work  ? 
— When  he  is  in  work,  and  I  should  say  that  the 
all-round  faim  labourer  was  a  much  more  valu- 
able man  to  the  community.  He  is  skilled  in 
dealing  with  animals ;  he  is  able  to  plough,  to 
sow,  to  reap,  to  thatch,  to  hedge,  to  ditch — to 
do  a  number  of  things. 

774f).  And  that  compares  with  double  the 
rate  of  wages  ? — More  than  double  the  rate  of 
wages ;  and  of  course,  taking  constant  employ- 
ment into  consideration  and  other  advantages, 
much  more  than  double  the  rate  of  wages.  Then 
that  is  not  all,  because  it  is  not  only  the  injustice 
to  other  labourers,  but  the  evil  to  London.  The 
great  evil  under  which  London  suffers  is  that  it  is 
becoming  the  sink  of  the  poorly  paid  labour  of 
the  countiy,  and  if  the  coimtry  labourer  hears 
that  men  doing  less  good  work  than  he  can  get 
twice  or  three  times  the  amount  of  remuneration 
in  London,  it  attracts  him  to  London. 

7747.  Have  you  any  re;ison  to  believe  that  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  had  or  is  having  that 
effect  ? — I  could  not  tell,  I  was  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  the  principle  when  things  are  still 
smiiU.     It  is  a  very  small  affair  as  yet. 

7748.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  certain 
oonsequence  ? — Yes. 

7749.  These — what  you  consider  excessive — 
OKitas  of  Wages   will  tend  to  attract  the   worse 
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paid  labour  to  London  ? — I  think  so.     I  think 
it  must  have  that  effect. 

7750.  Has  this  action  any  eflect  upon  other 
governing  bodies  in  London  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  happen  to  know  that  in  St.  George's  Vestry  when 
this  action  was  being  taken  by  the  Council,  there 
was  a  reference  to  the  vestry  to  reconsider  the 
whole  of  their  wages,  and  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  they  had  recently  settled 
wages  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  alter 
them  any  further;  but  what  other  bodies  are 
doing  I  cannot  tell. 

7751.  I  think  you  referred  to  the  parks  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment; have  any  changes  been  made  in  thier 
rates  of  pay,  do  you  know  ? — As  I  told  you,  I 
know  that  there  is  a  committee  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  Kew  wages,  and  I  think  that  Mr.Shaw- 
Lefevre  is  considering  the  wages  in  the  parks, 
but  what  determination  they  have  come  to  I  do 
not  know. 

7752.  You  stated  that  you  would  go  back,  I 
think,  to  the  action  taken  on  Mr.  Burns'  resolu- 
tion ? — I  should  like  first  of  all  to  point  out  that 
this,  though  a  very  small  tiling  in  the  beginning, 
is  likely,  if  other  matters  are  managed  in  the 
same  way  and  on  tlie  same  principle^,  to  lead  to 
something  very  serious  indeed  in  the  end.  It  is 
the  ambition  of  the  Council  to  get  transferred  to 
itself  the  management  of  very  large  undertak- 
ings in  which  a  vast  amount  of  labour  is 
employed  ;  for  instance,  the  sup|ily  of  water  and 
of  gas,  the  ownership  and  control  of  tramway,*, 
and  possibly  of  other  enterprises.  In  that  case 
the  cost  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  parks 
will  form  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
Council's  labour  bill.  The  economies  which  may 
be  effected  in  transferring  these  undertakings  to 
the  council  are  no  doubt  large,  but  if  in  ac  cepting 
the  transfer  the  Council  increase  the  labour  bill 
to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  are  increasino- 
it  in  the  case  of  the  parks  the  increase  in  the 
labour  bill  will  soon  outrun  these  economies.  In 
Mr.  Giffen's  official  analysis  of  the  accounts  fo 
the  London  Water  Companies  for  1890 — and  the 
water  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  is  likely 
to  be  transferred — the  amount  expended  in 
services,  of  which  wages  are  a  principal  element 
was  about  276,000?.  a  year.  The  labour  thus 
paid  for  will,  in  case  of  pnrchase  by  the  Council, 
have  to  be  employed  by  them,  probably  with 
large  additions.  If  the  cost  of  it  is  increased  in 
a'jything  like  the  proportion  in  which  the  cost 
of  labour  in  the  parks  has  been  iu  creased,  that 
increase  will  very  soon  eat  up  any  saving  which 
may  be  made  by  amalgamation  of  staffs  and 
suppression  of  salaries  and  directors'  fees.  The 
case  of  gas  is  still  more  important.  That  again 
is  a  thing  which,  it  is  constantly  said,  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  the  council.  In  that  case  the 
sum  expended  directly  in  wages,  and  so  stated 
separately  in  the  London  companies'  accounts, 
was  415,435?.  ;  whilst  the  sum  expended  on 
services,  in  the  cost  of  which  wages  are  the 
principal  element,  was  625,658?. ;  and  in  coals 
of  which  wages  are  also  the  principal  element' 
1,593,302?.,  making  altogether  for  the  London 
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Gas  Companies  a  labour  bill  of  between  two  and 
three  millions.  Now,  if  that  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  are  to  go  on  the 
principle  of  accepting  whatever  wages  aie  asked 
by  the  unions  or  in  tact  by  the  labourers,  it  will 
make  a  very  great  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
London. 

7753.  How  do  you  make  coals  a  part  of  the 
gas  companies' labour  bill? — I  take  that  from 
Mr.  Gifi'en's  report.  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
analyse  what  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
different  things  is  that  is  due  to  labour,  and  he 
puts  that.  He  says  that  coals  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  labour,  and  consequently  that 
the  cost  of  gas  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
labour  employed  in  getting  coals.  Well,  the 
London  Council  if  they  had  the  gas,  tliough 
ambitious  about  a  great  many  things,  would 
probably  not  get  coals  for  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently the  coal  labour  bill  would  bs  some- 
thing independent  of  their  direct  labour  bill. 
Still  there  is  a  great  sympathy  between  labour 
in  one  place  and  labour  in  another,  and  it  is 
extremely  probable,  looking  to  what  they  have 
done  with  contractors,  that  they  would  in  con- 
tracting for  coals,  require  the  coal-owner  to  pay 
the  colliers  any  rate  of  wages  asked  for  by  their 
trades  unions. 

7754.  Besides  gas  and  water  theie  are  other 
industries? — There  are  plenty  of  industries. 
Tramways  it  has  been  suggested  they  should 
take,  and  you  know  it  has  been  suggested,  it 
has  been  suggested  even  here  that  they  should 
undertake  all  the  dock  business  of  London. 
Well,  if  anything  of  that  sort  were  to  come  to 
pass,  there  is  no  knowing  what  theif  labour  bill 
might  be,  and,  if  that  labour  bill  is  to  be  made 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  labour  employed,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  London,  then, 
I  think,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  supposing  these 
prLQciples  are  adopted,  what  the  expenses  of 
London  on  Government  might  not  come  to. 
I  may  say,  that  I  know  some  persons  who 
formerly  felt  very  strongly  that  the  water  supply 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  London  Council, 
have  hesitated  to  support  that  course  since 
seeing  what  the  action  of  the  London  Council 
with  "regard  to  labour  is ;  and  I  confess  it  has 
considerably  damped  my  ardour  in  that  matter, 
and  made  me  more  disposed  to  agree  with  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  the  water  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
companies. 

7755.  I  think  you  also  made  some  remark 
upon  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
to  under-p^y  the  labour  of  superintendence  ?— 
There  has  always  been  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  salaries  for  superior  persons  in  the 
Council.  It  was  a  very  amusing  thing  to  hear 
Lord  Lingen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  fighting  very  hard  for  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  we  have  always  had  a  great 
fight  about  proposals  for  iiicreasng  salaries, 
One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Burns  siid  which 
became  notorious  at  a-i  early  perio  1,  was,  that 
he  did  not  see  why  anybody  was  worth  more 
than  5001.  a  year.  That  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  the  Council  at  present,   but  I  am   inclined 
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to  think  that  practice  will  get  over  that,  and 
that  they  will  find  if  they  want,  to  have  their 
work  well  done  that  they  must  pay  for  brains. 
But  it  is  always  a  fight.  If  a  quest  on  of  a 
charwoman's  wages  is  raised,  it  is  always 
thrown  in  our  teeth  that  we  are  paying 
somebody  or  other  l,000i.  a  year  or  l,500i.  a 
year. 

7756.  You  think  in  considering  the  question 
of  the  municipal  employment  of  labour,  that 
the  disposition  to  under-pay  brain  work  may 
become  almost  as  important  as  the  disposition 
to  over-pay  manual  labour  ? — I  do.  I  think 
that  brain  work  is  so  important  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  large  concerns  that  to  under- pay 
it  to  get  an  inferior  person,  a  bad  man,  in  a 
situation  of  command,  and  a  situation  requiring 
high  capacity,  is  an  even  greater  waste  than  to 
over-pay  the  muscle  labour. 

7757.  You  go  on  now   I  think  to  the  effect 
of  the  resolution  affecting  contractors  ? — Quite 
so.     It   is    an    interesting   history   that   of   the 
fair  wages  clause,  especially  with  reference  to 
what   the    Government    are    doing.       On    the 
5th  of    March   1889,  the  late  Council  adopted 
the  policy  of  a  fair  wages  clause  by  passing  the 
following  resolution  : — "  That  the  Council  shall 
"  require  from   any  per.ion,   or  firm   tendering 
"  for  any  contract  with  the  Council,  a  declaration 
'    that    they    pay   such    rates    of    wages,    and 
"  observe  such  hours  of  labour  as  are  generally 
"  accepted   as  fair  in  their  trade,  and    that  in 
"  the    event   of    any    charges    to    the    contrary 
"  being  established  against  them,  their  tender 
"  shall  not  be  accepted."      It  was  found   that 
this  clause  raised  so  many  doubts  and  questions, 
that  good  and  careful  contractors  were  unwilling 
to  tender  for  the  Council's  contracts,  and  this 
was  one  strong  reason  for  adopting  the  motion 
of  Mr.    Burns   with   respect   to    Trades  Union 
wages,    which    I    have    already    quoted.      The 
Council  amended  Mr.  Burns'  original  resolution, 
by  making  it   extend  to  country  Trades  Union 
rates   as  well  as   London  Trades  Union   rates. 
Originally  he  wished    it    to  be  London  Tiades 
Union  rates.      The  effect  of  that  would  have 
been    simply   protection   to   London   employers 
and  to  London  workmen,  because  London  Trades 
Union  rates  are  higher  than  country  rates,  and 
to  ask  the  country  contractor  to   adopt   London 
Trades    Union     rates,    would     have     been    to 
exclude    him    altogether.      The    alteration    in 
the  original  resolution,  as   I   said   before,  was 
carried    against    Mr.    Burns,    but    only    by   a 
majority  of  ten.     The  Council  refused  to  adopt 
an  amendment  proposed   by  Lord    Monkswell, 
to   the  affect   that   the   rates  and  rules  to   be 
adopted,  should  be  those  agreed  upon  for  the 
time  being  between  employers  and  Trades  Unions, 
and  the  resolution  passed  in  the  form  I  have 
quoted,   placing   so   far   as   the   words   go    the 
Council's  contractors  entirely  in   the  iiands   of 
the  Trades  Unions.     It  was  further  resolved  that 
the   resolution  in  question  should    be  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  to  consider  and  report 
as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect.     The  special  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed  on  the  31st  May  1892,  but  they  only 
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reported  in  December.  Their  report  came  on 
for  consideration  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  discussion  of  that  is  so  important,  that  if 
you  -will  allow  me  I  will  put  in  the  paper — I 
will  not  attempt  to  read  it,  but  I  will  put  it.  in 
for  your  Appendix  (see  Appendix  CXXXIX.). 

7758.  Is  that  as  to  the  debate  in  the  Council  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  very  important — extremely  so. 

7759.  That  was  in  December  last  ? — Yes.     1 
will  now  give  you  the  result  of  what  was  done. 
The  report  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Council, 
did  not  distinguish  between  one  Trades  Union 
and  another,  and  proposed  to  adopt  Trades  Union 
wages  and  rules,  whether  ac(;epted  in  the  trade 
or  not.     The  Council  amended  that  proposal  by 
inserting  the  words,  "  and  in  practice  obtained," 
thus  limiting  its  operation  to  cases  in  which  the 
Trade's  Union  wages  are  accepted  in  the  trade, 
that  answers  the  question  your  Grace  put  to  me 
earlier.     The  general  effect  of  the  proposal  as 
passed  is  (1.)  'Ihat  for  works  in  the  nature  of 
construction  or  manufacture  a  list  <  f  wages  and 
rules  is  to  be  framed,  founded  on  the  rates  of 
the  London  Trades  Unions   recognised    and    in 
practice  accepted.     (2.)  That  this  list  is  to  be 
acted  on  when  the  Council  does  its  own  work. 
(3.)  That  it   is  to  be  enforced  on   contractors. 
(4.)  That  in  case   of  contracts  to  be  executed 
more  than  20  miles   from  Ch-iring  Cross,  local 
Trades  Union  rates  and  rules  are  to  be  enforced 
on  contractors.  Then  (5)  there  are  elaborate  pro- 
visions to  prevent  a  breach   of  these  conditions. 
No  list  of  wages  or  rules  has  yet  been  prepared — 
that  is   again  referred  back  to  the  committee  ; 
nor  has  it  been  settled  what  the  wages  are  to  be 
when  there  is  no  Trades  Union   rate  recognised 
and  in  practice  accepted.    The  result  of  the  whole 
will  be  that  the  question  of  wages  and  houi's  of 
labour  will  be  entirelyout  of  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors,   and  will    be    entirely    determined    by 
whatever  are  the  Trades  Union  rules  for  the 
time.     Then  to  go  back   to    the   effect   of   the 
original  resolution   of  Mi:  Bums,  in  the  inter- 
mediate  time  before  this  last  determination  of 
the  Council  in  December,  on  the  11th  of  October 
the  Council  adopted  a  recommendation  by  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee. 

7760.  In  what  year  was  that? — In  1892, 
after  the  time  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Burn's 
resolution,  but  before  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
report  of  the  special  committee.  Mr.  Burns'  reso- 
lution was  then  in  force ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
tractors had  in  view  these  Trades  Union  rates  of 
wages.  On  the  11th  of  October  the  council 
adopted  a  recommendation  by  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  that  a  work  of  sewer  reconstruction 
in  Lamb>'th  estimated  to  cost  7,000?.,  should  lie 
executed  not  as  usual  by  contract,  but  by  the 
counc  I's  own  workmen,  because  they  found  that 
they  could  probably  do  it  more  cheaply,  and  as 
it  is  worked  that  the  council  were  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  work  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  that.  Then  followed  a  more  important  case. 
On  the  11th  of  October  the  Bridges  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  stating  that  "  several  tenders 
"  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  Yabsley 
"  Street  site (Blackwall Tunnel)  had  be  n  referred 
'•  to  them ;  that  they  thought  it  would  be  more 
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economical  if  the  council  were  to  erect  the 
dwellings,  and  that  by  so  doing  it  would  save 
the  extra  cost  which  would  be  represented  by 
the  contractor's  profit,  and  also  the  expense  of 
s  ipervising  the  work."     The  committee  gave 
in  their  report  no  account  of  the  amount  stated 
in  the  tenders,  and  no  estimate  of  the  cost,  if 
executed    by    the  Council.     It    was,   however, 
stated  in  debate  thnt  the  sums  named  in  all  the 
efficient  tenders  submitted   to  them  were  much 
larger  than  the  estimates  of  the  cost   made  by 
the  Council's  architect,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  excess  was  due  to  the  action 
which  the  Council  has  been  taking  with  respect 
to  wages.     The  proposal  that  the  work  should 
be  done  without  a  contractor  came  on  in  the 
council  on  the  18th  October,  and   the    Council 
adopted  it,  with  an  amendment  instructing  the 
General  Purposes  Committee    to   consider    and 
report  on  the  best  manner  in  which  works  can 
be  carried  out  in  future,  and  to  make  proposals 
as  to  the  necessary  staff.     The  Council  empha- 
sised its  decision  to  employ  its  own  workmen  in 
future  by  rejecting  an  amendment  which  was 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  the  effect  that 
tiie  committee  should  report  not  only  upon  the 
point  that  I  have  mentioned  but  also  upon  the 
question  of  what  works  it  would  be  best  for  the 
Council  to  undertake  themselves. 

7761.  The  committee's  instructions  were  only 
to  rep'irt  how  the  Council  is  to  do  it  itself? — 
Yes,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  proposed  an 
amendment  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been 
that  they  should  have  a  report  as  to  what  works 
the  Council  could  best  do.  That  the  Council 
rejected.  The  Council  is  therefore  committed  to 
the  ])olicy  of  doing  its  own  work  and  erecting 
its  own  buildings  without  the  intervention  of 
a  contractor ;  and  the  cases  mentioned  show 
that  it  has  been  driven  into  this  course,  not 
only  by  a  priori  considerations  of  expediency, 
or  by  socialist  theories  of  municipal  action,  but 
by  its  own  previous  dealings  with  contractors' 
wages,  which  had  made  it  impossible  for 
contractors  to  tender  except  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  If  any  fui'ther  proof  of  this  were  needed 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a  case  dealt  with  on  the 
1st  November  last.  In  that  case  the  Bridges 
Committee  reported  upon  the  re-construction  of 
Barking  road  bridge  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  We  ha\e  considered  the  tenders  for  the 
"  re-construction  of  this  bridge,  which  were 
"  referred  to  us  by  the  council  on  the 
"  27th  ultimo.  On  an  examination  of  the 
"  tenders  it  was  found  that  all  the  firms  had 
"  not  filled  in  the  schedule  of  wages  to  be  paid 
"  to  the  men  who  will  have  to  be  employed  on 
"  the  work.  We  accordingly  asked  each  firm 
"  to  state  wliether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
"  adopt  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
"  as  fixed  by  the  various  Trades  Unions 
"  concerned.  The  Thames  Iron  Works  and 
"  Shipbuilding  Company,  whose  tender  is  the 
"  lowest,  stated  in  reply  that  they  were  prepared 
"  to  do  so,  but  that  it  would  necessitate  an 
"  increase  in  their  tender  by  the  sum  of  5,750L" 
And  th?  committee  recommended  that  the  tender 
of  this  Company,  amounting  to  54,363Z.  should  be 
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accepted.  This  accordingly  was  done  by  the 
Council,  who  rejected  an  amendment  asking  for 
further  inquiry.  This  case  deserves  special 
attention.  It  shows  that  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  Qouncil  in  interfering  between  the 
contractors  and  their  workmen  the  ratepayers 
of  London  are  to  pay  to  a  contractor  nearly 
6,0OOZ.  more  out  of  a  total  of  54,000?.  than  they 
would  have  paid  but  for  that  action.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  result  of  the  Council's  dealings  with 
contractors,  it  is  indeed  time  to  have  done  with 
contracts. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7762.  Was  the  tender  of  54,353Z.  brought  up 
to  that  amount  by  adding  the  5,750?.,  the 
original  tender  having  been,  we  will  assume, 
about  49,000?.  ? — Yes.  I  do  aot  know  whether 
the  Commission  would  at  all  care  to  hear  more 
on  this  point.  I  think  this  question  of  doing 
things  by  contract,  or  doing  the  work  them- 
selves an  extremely  important  one,  and  I  have 
here  some  observations  upon  it,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  trouble  the  Commission  with  them 
unless  they  wish  to  hear  them. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7763.  I  understand  that  the  fair  wages 
resolution  has  been  enforced,  although  its  terms 
have  not  been  fully  defined,  since  the 
5th  March  1889  ? — The  fair  wages  clause  was 
of  that  date,  but  not  the  Trades  Union  clause. 
You  see,  the  first  thing  was  the  fair  wages 
clause,  and  that  was  on  the  5th  March  1889. 

7764.  You  referred  to  the  clause,  stating 
such  rates  of  wages  and  such  hours  of  labour 
"  as  are  generally  accepted  a^  fair  in  their 
"  trade"  ?— Yes  ;  then,  on  the  27th  May  1892, 
came  Mr.  Burns'  resolution. 

7765.  Then  the  resolution  of  March  1889  was 
too  vague  to  have  had  any  practical  eflfect  ? — 
Well,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  contractors 
say :  "  We  do  not  know  what  this  means ;  we 
"  do  not  know  how  the  Council  will  deal  with 
"  us,  and  therefore  we  decline  to  tenrier."  That 
was  stated  in  the  Council.  Then  came 
Mr.  Bums'  resolution  in  favour  of  which  there 
was  really  this  ti  bs  said,  that  it  made  the 
thing  seem  more  definite,  so  that  contractors 
could  understaml  better  what  was  intended  by 
the  fair  wages  clause. 

Mr.  Dale. 

7766.  More  stringent,  but  more  clear  ? — 
Exactly,  more  stringent,  but  more  clear.  It  was 
during  the  period  that  Mr.  Burns'  resolution 
was  in  for  e,  and  before  the  period  when  the 
special  committee  reported,  that  this  tender  of 
the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding 
Company  was  made. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

'■•  7767.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make 
upon  the  question  of  abandoning  the  contract 
system  and  of  setting  up  municipal  workshops  ? — 
Yes,  if  I  shall  not  be  wearying  the  Commission. 
There   is   no   doubt  that   a  public  body  is,  as 
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compared  with  a  private  person,  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  system  of  contracting.  A 
private  person  can  aet  upon  what  he  knows 
about  the  contractor;  he  can  deal  with  the 
contractor;  he  can  go  and  make  arrrangements, 
where  a  public  department  or  a  public  body 
like  the  Council  is  open  to  be  criticised  and 
suspected  if  it  makes  arrangements  of  that  sort, 
and  therefore  a  public  body  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage.  Still,  that  difficulty  has  been  got 
over.  It  was  always  got  over  in  the  department 
with  which  I  was  concerned.  We  accepted, 
without  reference  to  the  lowest  tender,  whatever 
we  thought  was  really  the  best  contract.  We 
had  a  great  many  contracts  under  the  Trinity 
House  of  very  considerable  importance  for 
mooring-chainSj  lighting  apparatus,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  in  that  case  we  always  sanctioned 
the  acceptance  of  the  contract,  which  on  the  whole 
appeared  to  be  the  best  for  the  public  service, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it.  Well, 
in  the  council  there  is  this  difficulty :  the 
tenders  are  all  rod  out  at  the  beginning  of 
every  council ;  the  consequence  is  that  each 
of  the  contractors  knows  what  every  other 
contractor  has  offered,  and  we  found,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  men  who  had  made  the  lower 
tenders  when  they  found  that  most  of  the 
tenders  were  higher,  withdrew  them — whether 
under  arrangement  with  the  other  contractors 
or  not  one  does  not  know.  That  is  a  real 
difficulty.  I  found  out — I  was  then  chairman 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee—  that  that 
difficulty  was  met  in  some  of  the  provincial 
towns  by  always  referring  these  tenders  to  a 
sma.ll  committee,  and  their  resolution  was 
always  adopted,  so  that  there  was  no  publication 
of  what  the  several  contractors  had  done.  I 
proposed  this,  and  I  was  met  by  the  observation  : 
"  Oh,  if  we  do  that  there  will  be  at  once 
"  suspicion  and  accusation  among  ourselves,  and 
"  the  men  who  are  upon  this  small  committee 
"  will  be  accused  of  jobbing ;  that  will  never 
"  do."  Well,  that  is  the  fault  rather  of  the 
Council  than  of  the  contractor,  but  it  is  a 
difficulty.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  in  giving  up  the  contractor  and  doing 
our  own  work  are  very  great  indeed. 

7768.  Besides  the  difficulty  you  mentioned,  I 
think  you  refer  to  a  difficulty  that  a  body  like 
the  Ci.unty  Council  vvoulrl  have  during  the  course 
of  a  contract  in  introducing  possible  modifica- 
tions ? — Quite  so.  Anything  that  they  do  with 
the  contractor  which  is  not  obvious  upon  the 
face  of  it,  an'i  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of 
the  contract,  is  subject  to  suspicion  and  criticism, 
and  consequently  they  cannot  act  in  the  same 
direct  and  arbitrary  way  in  which  a  man  who  is 
dealing  privately  and  for  his  own  interest  can  act. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

7769.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  a 
condition  that  the  tender  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  bond  undertaking  to  do  the  work  at  the 
price  offered,  or  to  forfeit  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  .«o  to  prevent  the  retiiement 
of   tenders  ? — We  have  endeavoured    to    adopt 
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some  condition  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  all  such  conditions. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7770.  Then   you  were  going  on  to  speak  of 
the  alternative  plan,  I  think  ? — I  was  going  on 
to  speak  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such 
a  body  as  the  London  Council  doing  the  work 
itself.     Now,  the  labour  that  may  be  employed 
may  be  of  two  kinds ;    it  may  be  either  what 
you    may   call   machine    labour  in   the    higher 
sorts  of  industries,  or  it  may  be  hand  labour. 
When  machine  labour  enters   largely  into   the 
element  of  cost  all  the  conditions  which  create 
the   beneficial    intervention    of    the  contractor 
arise.       There    must  be    an    adequate    superin- 
tending staff  and  a  sufficient  body  of  permanent 
foremen,  and  on  their  efficiency  the  success  of 
the  application  of  the  machine  labour  and  the 
satisfactory  execution  of  the  work  must  depend. 
There  must  be  an  adequate  plant  and  suitable 
buildings  suitably  situated.     That  plant  must  be 
adequately  and  regularly  employed  so  as  to  be 
up  to  date,  and    in  the  highest  efficiency,  and 
must  be  renewed  and  replaced  so  as  to  be  in 
line  with  every  improvement  and   extension  in 
the    steady  substitution  of  machine  labour  for 
hand  labour,  which  is  the  chief  char.icteristic  of 
modern  production.     Now,  if  we  assume  that  a 
public  body  excludes  the  contractor  and  takes  its 
place,   then   it  must   adopt   these   special  con- 
ditions.    There  will   be   small  room   for  saving 
the  contractors'   profits;  for  adequate  industrial 
[.rizes    in    the  shape    of    high    reward    ynd    re- 
muneration must  be  given   to  the   staff  if  the 
best  stamp  of  men  are  to   be  secured  in  com- 
petition   with     private     analogous     enterprise. 
Regular    employment   must    be    provided.      If 
work   does  not   come  naturally  work   must   be 
made.     A  public  body  cannot  undertake  private 
work  as  a  stop-gap,  and   workshops  that  stand 
still  are  quickly  out   of  gear.     The  benefits   o* 
competition   will   be    sacrificed.      There    is    no 
kind  of  work  which  can  long  stand  the  loss  of 
the  spur  of  compeiition.     There  is  scarcely  an 
industry  which  does  not  depend  from  one   day 
to  another  upon  competition  for  life  and  progress. 
In  a  few  the  stages  of  rest   may  be  of   some 
duration,  but  the  general  tendency  of  all  is  to 
recast  the  methods   of  production  more   or  less 
radically  from  year  to  year.     A  varied  demand 
and  vigorous  competitive  offer  can  alone  create 
and  maintain  this  wholesome  state  of  progress 
which,    in    a     purely     industrial     community, 
struggling   with    rivals  in    all  quaiters   of   the 
globe  is  the  sole  condition  of  existence.     Public 
and  municipal   production  means   the  reduction 
and  extinction  of  all  the  conditions  that  make 
for   competition.      Probably   in    10    years    the 
most   modern  and    costly    plant,  and   the   most 
advanced    and  enthusiastic    staff  if  limited    to 
employment  by  public  bodies,  and   upon  public 
work,  would  have  dropped  hopelessly  behind  in 
the    industrial  ftruggle.      That    is  with   regard 
to   machine  labour.      Then,  if    we  go    to  hand 
labour :  Where  hand  labour  is  the   leading  ele- 
ment   of    cost,    the   system     of    contracting    is 
especially   advantageous,  because    of   the  extra 
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need  of  the  master's  eye.  Hand  labour,  unlike 
machine  labour,  furnishes  wide  room  for  mis- 
application and  wasce  of  labour,  and  for  varia- 
tions in  quality  of  labour.  It  is,  therefore, 
universally  found  to  require  exceptional  care  in 
organisation  and  supervision,  and  such  care  can- 
not be  reasonably  looked  for  where  no  adequate 
interest  in  its  exercise  is  involved.  The  con- 
tractor stands  to  lose  as  well  as  to  win,  and  the 
workman  knows  that  this  is  the  contractor's 
position,  and  he  knows  further  that  the  con- 
tractor is  his  unfettered  employer  and  is  free  and 
resolved  to  get  full  work  for  full  wages  under 
penalty  of  discharge.  If  the  case  were  one  of  a 
public  body, employing  directly  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent body  of  workmen  supervised  by  salaried 
officials,  the  conditions  would  rather  favour  the 
"  nursing  of  the  job "  than  its  prompt  and 
economical  execution  and  the  stimulants  and 
checks  of  the  contract  system  would  be  wanting. 
The  public  body  cannot  lose.  The  officials  and 
the  workmen  know  this,  and  while  prolongation 
of  the  business  will  often  have  attractions,  there 
is  little  or  no  inducement  to  get  it  done  with. 
These  considerations  seem  to  me  very  important 
and  they  ceitainly  did  not  receive  sufficient  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  most  important  of  them 
all  is  that  you  will  have  to  find  work  in  order 
to  keep  your  staff  and  plant  going.  You  will 
never  be  able  when  you  get  servants,  especially 
where  the  labour  members  are  very  strong  to 
dismiss  those  servants  when  you  do  not  want 
them ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  keep  them  on. 

7771.  What  are  the  actual  works  that  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  Council  up  to  the 
present  time  ? — They  are  very  small  at  present ; 
it  is  all  in  its  inception. 

7772.  A  sewer  reconstruction,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
a  sewer  reconstruction  and  the  erection  of  some 
buildings.  The  steps  that  the  Council  have  taken 
are  to  create  a  department  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  works,  to  put  at  its  head  a  highly 
paid  officer,  and  the  committee  are  now  consider- 
ing what  they  shall  recommend  in  the  way 
of  plant  aiid  machinery  and  stores. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7773.  They  have  appointed  the  officers  have 
they  not? — They  have  appointed  some  sub- 
ordinate officer,  but  they  have  not  appointed 
their  head  officer  yet. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7774.  But  the  staff  is  in  process  of  formation  ? 
—It  is. 

7775.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
economy  on  the  rates  alone  ? — No.  I  think  the 
effect  of  the  prmciples  adopted  by  the  Council 
are  even  more  important  in  their  bearing  on  the 
labour  market  generally  than  in  their-  effect  on 
the  rates. 

7776.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  working  population  generally  ?— I 
will  first  point  out  that  I  know  no  better 
test  of  the  result  of  an  action  of  this  kind 
than  what  would  produce  bankruptcy  in 
an  individual.  The  London  County  Council 
cannot   become    bankrupt,  and    a   public   body 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

cannot  become  bankrupt,  but  of  course  the 
effect  of  their  doing  things  at  a  higher  cost 
than  necessary  upon  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity is  just  the  same  if  they  spend  what 
is  unnecessary  upon  it  as  if  a  private  person 
became  bankrupt.  Now  if  an  increase  of  wages 
were  made  by  a  private  person,  such  as  the 
Council  have  made  in  the  case  of  the  parks, 
it  must  almost  inevitably  lead  to  bankruptcy, 
'i  hen  to  go  further  to  the  effect  on  workmen 
generally,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  place 
there  would  be.'and  there  must  be,  very  great 
discontent  on  the  part  of  workmen  not  em- 
plo}-ed  by  the  Council,  if  they  see  alongside  of 
themselves  workmen  doing  the  same  work  and 
employed  at  very  considerably  higher  wages. 
Then  in  answer  to  that,  I  have  heard  it  said 
in  the  Council :  "  Oh,  our  object  is  to  raise  wages 
all  round." 

7777.  By  example  ? — Yes,  by  example.  How 
that  is  to  be  done  without  increasing  the  product 
out  of  which  alone  wages  can  be  paid  I  fail  to  see  1 

7778.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  cf  the 
advocates  of  this  policy  that  the  County  Council 
has  added  a  verj'  large  sum  to  the  wages  of 
its  labourers,  has  it  not  ? — It  was  so  stated 
in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  in  which  there  were 
some  able  articles  defending  the  late  Council 
against  a  great  many  attacks ;  but  upon  this 
particular  point  it  struck  me  as  curious  that 
in  one  ii,nd  the  same  page  they  took  credit  for  a 
saving  of  2,000i.  a  year  in  salaries  paid  for 
brain  service  and  for  an  addition  of  50,000/.  to 
the  wages  of  its  labourers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  50,000/.  is  an  unnecessary  addition,  but 
it  struck  me  as  a  curious  appeal  to  the  public  to 
claim  that  the  Council  should  have  saved  2,000/. 
a  year  on  brain  service  and  added  50,000/.  a  year 
on  muscle  service. 

7779.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  policy 
arises  from  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  existence 
of  some  unlimited  fund  from  which  wages  may 
be  indefinitely  increased  ? — I  think  so.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  notion  abroad,  arising  probably 
out  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  workmen 
generally  have  been  forced  to  combine  in  order 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  produce  of  their 
own  industry,  that  there  is  some  unlimited  fund, 
called  capital  or  capitalised  property,  out  of 
which  all  wages  may  be  indefinitely  raised  if 
only  workmen  will  combine  to  raise  them;  a 
sort  of  cistern  of  infinite  capacity,  out  of  which 
any  quantity  may  be  drawn  by  an  infinite 
number  of  taps  without  exhausting  it  or  even 
lowering  its  level.  No  dream  can  be  more 
baseless.  Some  margin  of  profit  there  often  is 
upon  which  labour  may  safely  draw;  some 
fixed  capital  there  is  which  may  for  a  time  bear 
drafts  on  it  without  being  exhausted.  It  is  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  his  margin  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  outsiders  to  form 
sound  judgments  on  the  merits  of  most  strikes 
and  disputes  about  wages,  and  those  who  have 
most  experience  will  be  very  cautious  in  paying 
too  much  attention  to  the  outcries  of  frightened 
capital.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
inexhaustible  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  wages. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
The  fund  out  of  which  Wages  as  well  as  profits 
are  paid  is  the  constantly  accruing  produce  of 
industry,  and  it  is  only  by  increasing  this 
produce  that  wages  can  be  increased  all  round. 
Further,  and  I  think  this  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant consideration,  any  excessive  demand  on 
this  fund  by  any  one  class  of  work  and  work- 
men must  diminish  the  share  of  it  which  other 
classes  would  otherwise  get,  either  by  making 
the  produce  of  their  own  labour  dearer,  and 
thus  lowering  real  wages,  or  by  exhausting  the 
fund  and  thus  lowering  money  wages  as  well, 
or  by  both  processes.  Then  I  give  some  illus- 
trations of  that,  which  I  will  go  on  with  if  you 
wish. 

7780.  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
mention  one  or  two  illustrations  ?■ — If  the  colliers 
of  the  North,  rightly  or  wrongly,  get  their  wages 
doubled  or  reduce  their  out-put,  it  makes  coal 
dearer  to  all  other  workmen  and  limits  employ- 
ment wherever  coals  are  used.  If  the  building 
trades  get  more  for  their  labour  it  makes  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  more  difficult  and 
more  costly.  If  Government  servants  are  paid 
in  excess,  taxation  becomes  more  heavy,  and 
private  industries  are  checked  and  discouraged. 

7781.  And  that  would  be  the  case  also  in  the 
case  of  a  municipal  body  ? — It  would.  It  is 
obvious  enough,  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Government,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  and  what  is  obviously  true  of  the 
Central  Government  is  really  no  less  true  of 
Municipal  Governments  in  their  degree.  And 
though  the  amount  now  under  discussion  is  a 
mere  trifle,  the  aggregate  labour  bill  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  even  now  no  trifle  ; 
and  if  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Council 
are  realised  the  labour  bill  of  the  Council  'ivill 
become  no  small  item  in  the  aggregate  drafts 
made  by  labour  on  the  productive  powers  of 
London.  Then  I  go  on  to  say  that  they  expect 
to  have  very  large  funds  from  the  taxation  of 
capitalised  property.  I  myself  think  that  the 
law  of  rating  ought  to  be  altered,  and  that  a 
larger  share  of  taxation  ought  to  be  thrown 
upon  capitalised  property,  but  to  expect  that 
that  will  meet  any  such  demands  as  are  likely 
to  arise  from  raising  wages  all  round  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Besides  that,  even  if  you  took  all  the 
property  of  all  the  landowners  in  London,  and 
applied  it  to  the  payment  of  wages  by  the 
London  Council,  you  would,  as  to  a  very  large 
part  of  that  only,  be  taking  the  wages  from  one 
class  of  labourers  to  transfer  it  to  another  ;  for 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  of  that 
property  a  very  large  part  of  their  income  and 
their  profits  is  spent  upon  wages.  The  fact  is 
you  cannot  make  a  cake  any  bigger  by  dividing 
it ;  you  cannot  divide  a  Is.  amongst  12  men 
so  as  to  give  each  man  2d.  That  is  really  the 
long  and  the  short  of  the  whole  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7782.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  calcula- 
tion about  the  direct  wages  paid  by  the  three 
London  Gr.s  Companies,  and  I  make  it  not  less 
than  1,100,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  coals  ? — -I 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

have  not  the  least  doubt  you  are   right.     My 
figures  were  taken  from  Mr.  Giffen's  report. 

7783.  They  are  not  far  out  from  Mr.  Giffen's, 
which  are  415,000f.  and  625,OOOZ.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  625,000i.  being  wages.  I  make  it 
that  it  is  not  less  than  l,100,000i.  paid  direct 
entirely  exclusive  of  what  is  paid  for  coals,  so 
that  that  would  be  the  wages  bill  of  the  County 
Council  or  a  good  deal  more  probably '? — It 
would  be  that,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Council  might  act  with  regard  to  the  union  of 
gas  stokers,  or  how  mucli  that  might  raise 
wages. 

Mr.  Tail 

7784.  Referring  to  page  2  of  your  memorandum 
(see  Appendix  CXXXVIIL),  that  part  relating  to 
Trades  Union  labourers  and  the  Council,  the  first 
paragraph  of  which  mentioned  that  the  hours  shall 
be  48  in  winter  and  -54  for  the  rest  ol'  the  year,  and 
the  subsequent  paragraph  of  which  states  that  no 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  wages  i-hall  be  made  in 
winter,  does  that  mean  that  the  labourer  shall 
not  have  less  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  what  that  means.  The 
rate  of  wages,  as  far  as  1  understand,  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  but  the  time  is  less. 

7785.  The  time  is  less  ? — Yes,  in  winter. 

7786.  They  ask  that  they  shall  only  work  48 
hours  in  winter  ? — Yes. 

7787.  And  of  course  54  in  summer  ? — Yes. 

7788.  Which  means  a  decrease  to  the  work- 
men in  the  rate  ? — Yes,  during  the  three  winter 
months  ;  so  I  understand  it. 

7789.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  page  3  you 
indicate  that  you  are  of  opinion  at  least  that  the 
workmen  alone  are  to  settle  the  rates  of  wages  ? 
— That  is  not  my  opinion.  It  was  distinctly 
what  Mr.  John  Burns  stated  to  be  his  when 
he  brought  forward  his  resolution. 

7790.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  employment 
where  the  workmen  themselves  have  determined 
their  rate  without  conference  with  the  employers  ? 
— No ;  when  I  speak  of  the  workmen  settling 
their  own  wages  I  do  not  mean  the  individual 
workmen,  but  tlie  Trades  Union. 

7791.  Was  it  not  meant  when  this  question 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  that 
the  rates  of  wages  should  be  fixed  by  conference 
with  the  officials  of  the  Council  or  the  members 
of  the  Council  themselves  in  a  similar  way  as 
wages  are  fixed  between  ordinary  workmen  and 
employers  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  intention 
was  beyond  what  I  have  stated. 

7792.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  latter  end 
of  that  paragraph,  where  you  say  that  they  did 
not  "  attemiit  to  tell  us  " — referring  to  the  com- 
mittee— "who  our  new  masters  are  to  be"?  — 
What  I  meant  was  this,  that  they  simply  speak 
of  Trades  Unions,  and  so  far  as  the  language 
went  that  would  include  the  Trades  Union  of 
the  employes  of  the  London  County  Council 
itself.  There  was  a  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Council  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  Trades 
Unions,  and  I  think  that  there  was  a  general  and 
a  reasonable  feeling  that  it  should  only  be  what 
were  really  Trades  Union-*,  and  th  it  it  should  not 


Mr.  Tait — continued. 

be  bogus  Trades  Unions,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  distinguish 
between  the  one  and  the  other. 

7793.  Certainly  the  inference  to  be  taken  by 
any  one  reading  your  memorandum  would  be 
that  the  London  County  Council  in  themselves 
were  to  lose  the  control  of  their  business,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours 
of  labour  are  concerned  it  was  virtually  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  tlieir  employes  ? 
— I  think  that  would  have  been  the  case  under 
the  words  of  Mr.  Burns'  resolution  and  under 
the  words  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
I  have  told  you  of  before  they  were  altered  in 
the  Council,  because  there  was  nothing  in  either 
of  those  to  distinguish  between  Trades  Union 
and  Trades  Union — there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  exclude  those  Trades  Unions  that  I  have  told 
you  of,  consisting  of  the  employes  of  the  Council 
themselves. 

7794.  Now,  from  your  experience  of  the 
London  Council,  do  you  not  think  that  they 
would  immediately  resent  anything  of  the  kind 
being  attempted  upon  them  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  and  to  hope  that  they  would.  I  do  not 
think  when  they  came  to  the  working  that  they 
would  agree  to  have  any  very  preposterous 
demand  forced  upon  them,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  resolutions  and  the  reports  of  the  committee 
as  they  stood. 

7795.  Perfectly  so,  but  of  course  the  reports 
of  the  committee  are  revised  by  the  Council  as 
a  body,  and  they  would  resent  any  such  inter- 
ference of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  but  there  was  a 
very  great  struggle  and  a  very  great  difficulty, 
and  Mr.  Burns  opposed,  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  the  introduction  of  the  words — I  forget 
them  exactly — "  accepted  in  the  trade,"  or  some 
such  words  as  these.  I  proposed  some  words 
to  that  effect.  My  words  were  rejected.  Lord 
Monks  well  proposed  other  words  to  that  effect. 
Those  words  were  rejected,  and  eventually  the 
council  accepted  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's 
amendment,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  to  be 
wages  accepted. 

7796.  And  "  recognised  by  the  Trades  Unions 
"  in  the  place  or  places  where  the  contract  is 
"  executed  "  ? — 1 1  is  not  only  the  "  recognised," 
but  these  words  w  ere  added  "  and  accepted," 
which  means  of  course  by  employer  as  well  as 
by  the  Trades  Unions. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7797.  Was  that  final  addition  opposed  ? — Yes, 
strongly.  My  amendment  was  to  add  the 
following  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  these  rules  are  "to  be  applied  and 
"  enforced  in  those  cases  and  in  those  cases 
"  only  in  which  there  is  a  Trades  Union  of 
"  which  the  rates  of  wages  and  rules  are 
"  recognised  and  observtd  in  the  trades."  That 
was  rejected.  Then  Lord  Monks  well  proposed  that 
after  the  word  "  labour  "  the  word  "  generally  " 
be  inserter],  and  after  the  word  "  recognised  "  in 
the  same  line,  the  words  "  and  enforced "  be 
inserted.     That  amendment  was  rejected.     Then 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  moved  that  the  words 
"  and  in  practice  obtained "  be  inserted  aftei- 
the  word  "  recognised,"  and  that  was  Ciirried 
by  a  considerable  majority,  but  very  strongly 
opposed. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7798.  You  make  a  comparison  I  think  it  is 
a  quotation  you  give  here  of  Mr.  Giffen's  as  to 
the  aggregate  wage,  that  of  the  workmen  in 
inner  London  being  551.  a  year,  and  in  outer 
London  5'3l.  a  year,  and  further  on  you  make 
special  reference  to  the  Kew  district,  where  you 
say  that  the  wages  are  18s.  to  20s.  a  week, 
which  is  just  a  little  under  the  London  wage. 
Can  you  in  the  first  instance  tell  me  whether 
in  the  compilation  of  this  statement  of  551.  and 
53/.  per  year,  any  allowances  have  been  made 
for  sickness  and  holidays  ? — That  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  have  not  the  report  with  me.  I  have 
given  you  the  reference  to  the  Parliampntary 
paper. 

7799.  Then  may  I  ask  you  if  your  reference 
to  the  Kew  labourers  means  that  they  shall  have 
an  upstanding  wage  right  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  year  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  not  so  ;  I  think 
that  Kew  takes  its  labourers  as  it  wants  them. 

7800.  That  is  to  say  if  a  man  was  off  sick, 
perhaps  for  a  week  or  so,  his  wages  would  be 
stopped? — Yes,  and  when  they  have  got  a  job 
such  as  digging  a  pond,  and  something  of  that 
sort,  they  employ  more. 

7801.  Will  houso  rent  be  less  in  the  Kew 
district  than  in  London — would  it  be  cheaper 
in  that  district  than  in  inner  or  what  is  known 
as  outer  London  ? — I  should  think  it  is  rather. 

7802.  And  the  cost  of  living  would  be  in  the 
aggregate  less  ? — I  should  think  it  is  something 
less  and  the  wages  are  less  you  see. 

7803.  Referring  to  that  part  of  your  statement, 
where  you  msntioned  that  there  has  been  2,0001. 
saved  in  one  chiss  of  the  service,  for  what  you 
term  "  brain  service  "  and  that  they  have  added 
5,0001.  to  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  can  you 
give  us  the  number  of  their  workmen  ? — No, 
that  is  what  I  told  >ou.  I  said  that  I  could  not. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  those  figures  the  least  in  the 
world,  nor  can  I  tell  you  what  the  writer  meant 
beyond  giving  those  figures  What  I  was  struck 
by  was  their  taking  credit  for  the  small  saving 
upon  brain  service  and  for  the  large  expenditure 
upon  muscle  service  ;  I  am  making  no  accusa- 
tion about  it  at  all,  it  may  be  perfectly  right ; 
the  work  of  the  Council  has  increased  enormously, 
and  the  work  of  the  lower  clerks  is  increasing 
enormously,  but  the  pre  sent  state  of  things,  as  far 
as  I  know  it — I  do  not  know  it  out  of  doors — is 
that  we  are  getting  quite  an  a -my  of  lower 
cleiks  and  that  our  upper  servants  are  over 
worked,  worked  to  death,  and  cannot  get  through 
their  work. 

7804.  And  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  make 
a  comparison  as  to  the  amount  per  individual 
employee  ? — No,  and  I  do  rot  mean  it  in  any 
sense  as  any  sort  of  imputation  upon  the  Council. 
It  was  merely  to  i-how  what  was  considered  to  be 
a  good  thing  with  which  to  appeal  to  the  public. 
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7805.  Upon  what  statement  do  you  base  the 
figures  given  in  the  paragraphs  headed  "  Effect 
on  the  unemployed. — Wages  in  the  country." 
You  say  there,  "  At  the  same  time  farmers  and 
"  landowners  in  the  country  are  in  a  pecuhar 
"  difficulty,  and  agricultural  wages,  never  as 
"  high  as  could  be  desired,  are  goinw  down 
"  simply  because  employers  cannot  afford  to 
"  pay."  Will  you  tell  me  the  premises  which 
you  b.ise  this  statement  upon  ? — I  base  that 
upon  common  report  and  knowledge  which  you 
see  in  almost  every  day's  paper.  I  have  not,  of 
course,  gone  into  it,  but  you  see  in  every  day's 
paper  wages  in  Essex,  wages  in  Norfolk,  going 
down,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  farmers  are 
in  the  greatest  possible  difficulty. 

7806.  Yes ;  but  when  you  speak  of  agricul- 
tural labourei'S  here  as  a  class  you  do  not 
specially  refer  to  any  district,  and  what  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  at  is  to  know  the  basis 
which  you  go  upon  when  you  state  that  agri- 
cultural wages,  I  mean  in  the  aggregate,  have 
fallen,  because  that  is  clearly  what  we  must  go 
upon.  You  can  only  refer,  you  say,  to  local 
reports  which  have  appeared  iu  the  papers  ? — 
Quite  so ;  I  have  no  detailed  statistical  infor- 
mation, and  I  speak,  not  of  all  agricultural 
wages,  but  of  agricultural  wages  in  some  parts 
of  England.     They  differ  much. 

7807.  Is  it  upon  similar  reporb  that  you  say 
that  employers  cannot  afford  to  pay  ? — Certainly ; 
the  farmer  is  in  the  greatest  difficulty. 

7808.  Not  from  any  inquiry  which  you  your- 
self have  made  ? — No. 

7809.  Dealing  with  the  cost  of  labour  in  the 
parks,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  Council 
taking  over  some  of  the  large  undertakings  in 
London,  let  me  take  you  to  that  of  gas ;  I  think 
under  present  conditions  you  are  rather  opposed 
to  the  London  Council  taking  over  either  the 
water  or  the  gas  owing  to  their  treatment  of 
their  labourers  in  the  parks  ? — I  have  always 
been  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  transfer  of 
the  water  to  the  London  County  Council  or  to 
some  public  trust,  and  I  think  in  some  form  or 
another  it  will  have  to  be  done.  But  what  I 
say  is  that  if  those  undertakings  are  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  intsrest  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed upon  them  rather  than  in  the  interest 
of  London  generally,  London  generally  will 
suffer  rather  than  gain  by  the  transfer. 

7810.  Now,  you  are  quite  well  aware  that 
there  are  a  number  of  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  have  taken  over  in  trust  form 
their  water  and  their  gas  ? — Yes,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  that,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
they  have  done  so  with  great  success. 

7811.  In  these  towns  the  labour  was  open 
and  competitive,  the  same  as  it  is  in  London  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  those  bodies  have 
taken  action  with  regard  to  wages  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  described  in  this  memorandum 
as  taken  by  the  London  County  Council. 

7812.  Let  me  take  you,  for  instance,  to 
Glasgow,  where  I  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
how  they  conduct  their  municipal  business. 
As  a  municipal  authority  they  employ  a  very 
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large  number  of  gas  stokers — ^they  employ 
thousands  of  men.  Anyone  there  seeking 
employment ,  seeks  it  in  an  open  market,  the 
same  as  in  London.  TJ'hat  is,  if  a  man  comes 
even  from  an  agricultural  district  to  London  to 
seek  employment,  and  seeks  for  it  at  your 
London  County  Council,  it  is  open  to  the 
Council  to  refuse  or  accept  that  man.  If  the 
foreman  thinks  he  is  not  a  competent  persoQ 
to  undertake  the  work  that  he  requires  him  for 
he  will  not  employ  him,  simply  because  he 
comes  from  a  country  district,  aud,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  London  as  in  Glasgow 
employment  is  open,  yet  Glasgow  and  many 
other  of  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  able  to  make  their  municipal  gasworks  and 
waterworks  pay  comparatively  well  ? — Yes,  I 
entirely  agree  to  that.  I  know  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

7813.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  same  com- 
mercial abihty  which  has  so  characterised  the 
members  of  councils  in  other  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  also  be  found  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  pay  in  this  way  ? — I  hope 
so.  All  that  I  say  is,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  men ,  who  are 
employed,  and  if  the  unions  of  those  men  are 
to  dictate  the  wages  to  the  council,  then  I 
think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  excessive 
expenditure. 

7814.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  any  one  that  these  works  should  be 
solely  and  wholly  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
one  class  of  the  community  there  is  reason  lor 
complaint,  but  what  I  wish  to  make  clear,  if 
possible,  to  you  is,  that  while  there  may  be  one 
or  two  or  a  dozen  people  who  may  hold  that 
opinion    yet    the   concentrated    opinion  of    the 
people  of  London  focussed  by  their  representa- 
tives  in   the    council    would   resent   any   such 
interference,  and  if  huch  an  undertaking   was 
gone  into  they  would  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  ? — And  I  thmk  the  labour  members 
themselves  of  the  council  are  extremely  sensible 
and  reasonable  men,  and  when  there  came  to  be 
anything  of  this  sort  I  should  hope  that  they 
would  resist  it  as  much  as  anyone.     But  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  if  you  are  to  adopt 
the  rules  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  employes 
as  the  sole  guide  as  to  what  the  employees  are 
to   get   you   are   likely  to  have  a  very   great 
increase   of   expense,   and,    fuither,  that  if  in 
addition  to  that  the  power  of  the  employes  as 
voters  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of 
the  council,  you  are  likely  to  have  what,  in  the 
case  of  other  classes,  we  should  call  considerable 
jobbery. 

7815.  Now  let  us  take  the  various  Trades 
Unions  that  are  interested  in  the  London 
Coimty  Council.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular 
Union  which  has  said  to  the  council  or  to  any  of 
its  oflScials  "  We  intend  to  take  the  business  of 
this  council  into  our  own  hands  "  ? — No,  I  do 
not,  because  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  but  I  have  given  you  an  instance 
where  a  so-called  Trades  Union  has  been  formed 


Mr.  Tait — continued, 
which  has  asked  the  Council  for  hi^er  wages 
than  the  Council  even  as  at  present  advised  has 
been  willing  to  give. 

7816.  Quite  so,  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Trades 
Unions,  if  so,  be  its  members  500,  or  600,  or 
5,000,  or  6,000,  upon  fair  and  mature  considera- 
tion, think  that  they  are  not  receiving  a  wage 
whereby  they  can  exist,  and  exist  well— I  beheve 
everyone  would  like  to  see  the  workmen  living 
well  and  comfortably  ?— Certainly. 

7817.  If  he  thinks  that  he  is  not  receiving 
that,  and  that  he  is  justified  in  approaching  his 
employer — either  a  municipal  body  or  an 
ordinary  employer— for  an  advance  of  wages, 
and  that  body  considers  that  it  cannot  give  it 
simply  because  the  man  has  asked  more  than 
what  the  particular  body  feel  inclined  to  give, 
that  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Union 
want  to  take  any  unfair  or  undue  advantage  ? — 
No  ;  the  Trades  Unions  no  doubt,  from  their  point 
of  view,  think  that  what  they  are  asking  is  per- 
fectly fair. 

7818.  And  reasonable  ? — But  it  is  possible 
that  the  other  party  to  the  contract  may  think 
that  it  is  not  fair,  and  what  I  object  to  is  saying 
that  the  Trades  Union  in  that  case  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7819.  On  this  point,  if  one  of  the  resolutions 
which  you  have  read  had  been  literally  construed, 
would  not  the  Council  have  been  bound  to  adapt, 
the  wages  of  the  gardeners,  park-keepers,  and 
labourers  to  the  demands  which  were  made  hy 
the  Union? — I  think  so;  I  think  that  is  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words ;  mind  you .  I 
would  not  say  that  that  was  intended,  but  I 
think  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7820.  Do  not  the  words  "  practically  enforced  " 
exclude  the  case  of  an  application  by  a  union 
which  is  formed  exclusively  of  the  servants  of 
the  County  Council  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do, 
but  those  words  were  not  in  Mr.  Burns'  resolution 
nor  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

7821.  Quite  so,  but  the  question  put  to  you 
was  with  regard  to  the  resolution  as  it  stands, 
was  it  not  ? — That  is  the  last  resolution,  but  I 
think  his  Grace  was  asking  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Burns'  original  resok^tion.  Mr.  Burns' 
original  resolution  was :  "  That  all  contractors 
"  be  compelled  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  pay 
"  the  Trades  Union  rates  of  wages  and  observe 
"  the  hours  of  labour  and  conditions  recognised 
"  by  the  Tiades  Union."  So  that  there  is  no 
attempt  there  to  define  Trades  Unions  and 
nothing  to  exclude  any  Trades  Union  whatever. 

7822.  I  understood  his  Grace's  question  to 
relate  to  the  resolution  which  actually  had  been 
passed;  if  it  did  refer  to  Mr.  Burns,  then  of 
course,  my  question  is  not  relevant  ? — As  finally 
amended  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's  amend- 
ment, but  with  considerable  lesistance  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bums  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
(Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's  amendment  makes 
a  very  great  difference)  it  then  is  only  the  rates 
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of  wages  whicli  are  generally  enforced  and 
accepted,  and  of  course  where  the  only  parties 
dealing  are  the  employes  and  the  London  Council 
that  would  be  excluded,  because  there  are  no 
rates  of  wages  in  force. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7823.  Now  what  I  wished  to  get  at  was  that 
when  you  speak  of  wages  which  have  been  or 
are  generally  accepted  in  the  trade,  would  not 
those  wages  ,  be  the  result  of  conference  ? — 
Quite  so. 

7824.  If  I  were  a  private  employer  and  as 
the  result  of  a  confereiice  with  my  workinen  see 
fit  to  pay  them  a  wage  acceptable  to  the.  trade 
as  a  fair  wage,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  such 
a  body  as  the  London  County  Council  ought  not 
also  to  adopt  it  ? — I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
London  Council  should  not  confer  with  their 
employes — either  a  Trades  Union  of  their 
employes  or  otherwise — and  settle  the  rate  of 
wages  with  them. 

7825.  If  I  should  say,  then,  that  there  ought 
to  be  conferences,  and  you  are  agreeable  to  such 
conferences  taking  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  these  points,  how  can  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  statement  that  you  think  that  the 
employes  of  the  London  Council  virtually  or 
ultimately  would  become  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion ? — I  was  speaking  of  the  matter  as  it  would 
have  existed  under  Mr.  Burns'  resolution  as 
originally  passed,  and  as  he  intended  it,  and  of 
the  original  report  of  the  committee,  not  of  the 
resolution  as  it  was  altered  finally  by  the 
Council. 

7826.  Now  you  cite  a  special  case  here  at  the 
top  of  page.  6,  namely,  the  Thames  Ironworks  and 
Shipbuilding  Company,  whose  tender  you  state 
was  the  lowest  oflFer  that  had  been  made,  but  that 
if  they  had  to  comply  with  your  resolution  an 
extra  sum  of  5,750Z.  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  original  tender  ? — Yes. 

7827.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  have  you  made  any 
inquiry  as  to  what  were  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
by  them  ? — No. 

7828.  What  were  the  rates  quoted ? — No, 

I  have  not  made  the  inquiry. 

7829.  In  the  original  estimate  as  against  the 
second  ? — I  have  taken  that  merely  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Committee ;  I  know  nothing 
further  about  it.  I  have  quoted  to  you  the 
words  of  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

7830.  It  may  be  possible,  then,  that  this 
5,7501.  is  not  all  wages  ? — It  may  be  what  ? 

7831.  It  may  be  possible  that  this  increase  is 
not  all  wages  i — The  words  of  the  Committee 
are :  "  On  aa  examination  of  the  tenders  it  was 
"  found  that  a  1  the  firms  had  not  filled  in  the 
"  schedide  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  men  who 
"  will  have  to  be  employed  on  the  work.  We 
"  accordingly  asked  each  firm  to  state  whether 
"  they  would  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  rates  of 
"  wages  and  hours  of  labour  as  fixed  by  the 
"  various  Trades  Unions  concerned.  The  Th9;mes 
"  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  v^hose 
"  tender  is  the  lowest,  stated  in  reply,  that  they 
"  were  prepared  to  do  so,  but  that  it " — that  is, 
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putting  in  the  Trades  Union  wages — "  would 
"  necessitate  an  increase  in  their  tender  by 
"  the  sum  of  5,750Z." 

7832.  I  did  not  notice  that  word  "  it."  That 
means,  I  think,  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  does  it  not  ? — I  think  it  is. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7833.  More  than  that  ? — Yes,  more 

Mr.  Tait. 

7834.  That  Would  have  meant,  then,  that 
when  this  Company  got  the  tender  (as  they  did) 
they  would  have  increased  their'  workmen's 
wages  to  that  amount  ? — I  suppose  they  meant 
that. 

Mr.  Courtney, 

7835.  Not  necessarily  in  that  per-centage  ? — 
No,  not  that  per-centage. 

7836.  By  that  amount  ?--Yes. 

7837.  The  last  question  asked  was  10  per 
cent. ;  if  the  question  refers  to  that  it  would  be 
an  error  ? — No,  it  is  not  per-centage  ;  it  is  that 
amount. 

7838.  The  amount  would  be  and  must  be  a 
much  higher  per-centage  of  the  wages  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7839.  Now  in  the  second  para,graph  on  page  7 
you  say,  "  If  the  colliers  of  the  North,  rightly  or 
"  wrongly,  get  their  wages  doubled  or  reduce 
"  their  output,  it  makes  coal  dearer  to  all  other 
"  workmen  and  limits  employment  wherever 
"  coals  are  used  ?  "~  Certainly. 

7840.  Would  you  explain  how  ? — Clearly  if 
it  increases  the  price  of  coal — and  every  rise  in 
wages  or  stoppage  of  work  has  increased  the 
price  of  coal — it  probably  increases  the  price  of 
coal  by  very  much  more  than  the  increase  of 
wages,  because  the  colliery  owners  and  the 
middle  men  are  sure  to  get  their  pickings  out 
of  it. 

7841.  How  does  it  limit  labour  ? — Because 
the  coals  form  a  large  element  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  therefore  if  the  cost  of  coals  is 
increased  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  increased. 
Increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture  limits  the 
power  of  the  manufacturer  to  employ  men. 

7842.  Do  you  think  that  has, been  proven 
from  the  reductions  of  hours  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  two  decades  in  this  country, 
and  the  advance  of  wages  consequent  upon  the 
reduction  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

7843.  Do  you  think  that  your  contention  here 
has  been  proven  during  this  last  20  years,  during 
which  period  considerable  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  has  taken  place,  and  tiiere  have  been 
considerable  advances  upon  that  reduction  even 
in  w  iges  ? — I  have  not  said  anything  about  tlie 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

7844.  No,  but  you  say  that  it  limits  employ- 
ment ? — I  have  not  said  that  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  limits  employment, — that 
depends  upon  a  great  many  other  considerations. 
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7845.  You  were  dealing  especially  here  then 
with  the  advance  of  wages  limiting  employ- 
ment ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  the  colliers  of  the  North  refused  to  work 
for  a  certain  time  last  year,  it  did  enormously 
increase  the  price  of  coal. 

7846.  Yes,  but  that  is  noLthe  point.  You  say 
here  that  when  wages  are  advanced,  the  result 
of  it  is  that  employment  is  limited  ?  If  that 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  which  is  due 
to  wages  is  advanced,  that  must  come  out  of 
something,  what  can  it  come  out  of  ? — If  the 
employers'  profit, — the  margin  of  profit — is 
sufficient,  it  may  come  out  of  that,  but  if  the 
margin  of  profit  which  the  employer  makes  is 
not  sufficient,  then  it  must  go  to  increase  the 
price,  and  if  neither  of  those  things  happen  the 
industry  stops. 

7847.  Yes,  but  as  a  rule  from  your  observa- 
tion, have  you  not  noticed  that  where  advances 
of  wages  take  place  a  proportionate  price  is  put 
upon  the  production  ? — Certainly  great  advances 
in  wages  in  coal  mining  have  been  followed  by 
an  increase  of  price  in  late  years.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  facts,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

7848.  You  cannot  speak  for  any  other  indus- 
tries, can  you — take  the  cotton  industry  ? — No. 
Then  of  course  there  may  be  savings  in  other 
directions,  and  the  advance  in  wages  may  be 
accompanied  by  more  efficient  industry  or  by 
improvement  in  ]jlant.  There  are  many  other 
ways  ;  it  is  only  one  element,  but  'pro  tanto  it 
increases  the  cost  of  production. 

7849.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
because  the  cost  of  production  has  increased,  as 
it  has  done  during  the"  last  20  years  in  this 
country  in  most  of  our  important  industries, 
that  employment  is  less  ? — The  cost  of  produc- 
tion pro  tanto  must  go  to  diminish  employment ; 
if  the  cost  of  production  increases  it  diminishes 
employment  pro  tanto.  There  may  be  all  sorts 
of  other  elements  which  prevent  it  having  that 
efiect. 

7850.  Then  you  just  simply  state  that  employ- 
ment is  limited  because  the  price  of  wages  is 
increased  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
wages  have  increaspd  enormously,  and  that  has 
been  accompanied  by  such  improvements  in 
production  that  the  net  product  has  been  as 
great  as  it  was  before.  That  is  obvious  to 
everybody,  and  a  very  happy  thing  it  is  that 
wages  have  increased  in  that  way  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
increased.  But  what  I  want  to  enforce  is  that 
it  is  upon  the  ultimate  net  product  that  the 
wages  both  in  that  industry  and  in  other 
industries  must  depend. 

7851.  You  said,  I  think,  in  answer  to  our 
chairman,  that  there  would  be  a  natural  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  workmen  in 
London,  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge,  that 
they  were  paying  their  own  employees  at  a  better 
rate  than  they  themselves  were  receiving  ? — I 
think  so. 

7852.  Now,  what  is  the  basis  of  that  state- 
ment; has  there  been  on   the  part  of   London 


Mr.  Tait — continued. 

workmen  any  representation  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  that  they  are  paying  too  high 
wages  ? — No,  they  probably  hope  that  the 
example  of  the  London  Council  will  be  followed. 
But  to  take  my  illustration ;  if  the  men  who  are 
employed  on  the  market  gardens  round  Kew 
find  that  the  wages  at  Kew  are  increased  they 
will  naturally  be  discontented,  and  they  will  try 
to  get  more  wages  from  their  employers. 

7853.  Yes,  but  a  statement  coming  from  such 
an  authority  as  you  that  there  will  be  a  tendency 
for  the  London  workman  to  be  jealous  of  paying 
the  employees  of  the  London  County  Council  a 
higher  wage  than  he  himself  is  receiving  would 
be  paid  some  attention  to  in  certain  quarters ; 
and  what  I  am  desirous  of  getting  from  you  is 
what  authority  do  you  base  the  statement  upon ; 
is  it  from  workmen,  or  is  it  perhaps  a  statement 
on  the  part  of  an  employer,  who  sees  that  he 
will  have  to  advance  wages  for  the  purpose  of 
competing  ?  —  I  am  neither  workman  nor 
employer,  and  I  only  speak  from  a  general 
observation  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7854.  By  the  word  "jealous"  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  outside  labourer  would 
complain  of  greater  wages  being  given  to  the 
labourer  of  the  County  Council,  but  that  he 
would  desire  the  same  at  all  events  for  himself  ? 
— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Tait. 

7855.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  of 
their  paying  even  a  little  higher  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  to  the  County  Council  the  very  best 
class  of  workmen  ? — I  hope  it  may  have  that 
tendency ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed  tO  me  that  there  is  a  danger  in  making 
these  places  of  the  County  Council  better  than 
other  places  in  the  trade,  of  making  them  places 
to  be  given  away.  The  Council  you  know  is  a 
body  of  fallible  men. 

7856.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  you  will 
admit  with  me,  that  if  you  do  pay,  say,  a  little 
above  the  standard,  or  if  you  only  pay  the 
standard  where  the  work  is  more  comfortable, 
that  is,  where  the  surroundings  of  ti;e  employ- 
ment are  more  comfortable,  the  best  workmen 
will  naturally  migrate  t!iere  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  employment  ? — I  hope  that  would  be  the 
case,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  remember 
that  these  paid  servants  of  the  Council,  if  they 
are  to  select  the  workmen  or  the  ineinbers  of 
the  Council,  if  they  are  to  select  them,  have  by 
no  means  the  same  intense  interest  in  sele  ting 
the  best  workmen  that  the  contractor  has. 

7857.  Then  the  inference  would  be  that 
members  of  the  London  County  C.ouncil  are 
susceptible  to  the  influences  which  the  con- 
stituency hold  over  them  ? — I  think  that  may 
be  regarded  as  a  very  natural  consequence  from 
their  position.  When  I  speak  of  the  London 
County  Council,  in  a  great  many  of  these 
matters,  let  me  be  understood  as  also  speaking 
of  my  own  profession.     I  have  been  enga^^ed  in 
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the  public  service  all  my  life,  and  I  know  that 
while  the  public  service  of  this  country  has  a 
great  many  merits,  it  has  not  the  same  intense 
energy  and  intelligence  in  selecting  its  means 
and  doing  its  work  as  a  private  employer  whose 
profits  depend  upon  his  success. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7858.  I  suppose  y.m  do  not  regard  the 
tendency  which  the  action  of  the  London  County 
Council  may  have  to  raise  wages  as  an  evil  in 
itself,  but  only  as  an  evil  in  case  it  should  lead 
to  a  reaction  ? — I  can  hardly  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  raise  wages  all 
round  if  it  could  be  done.  The  question,  to  my 
mind,  is  whether  they  have  done  rl^ht  in  this 
particular  case  of  paying  this  unskilled  labour 
as  highly  as  they  have  done  in  taking  a  certain 
arbitrary  limit  of  their  own  rather  than  in 
looking  to  what  the  ordinary  market  rate  of 
that  kind  of  labour  is.  That  is  tlie  difficulty 
wifcii  me.  I  recognise  entirely  the  evil  of 
sweating,  but  there  seems  to  me  a  very  large 
difference,  a  large  space,  betwee/i  the  action  of 
the  London  County  Council,  or  between  the 
present  action  o£  the  Government,  in  the  wages 
they  pay  and  sweating. 

7859.  I  was  not  specially  referring  to  what 
you  said  about  unskilled  labour,  but  perhaps  we 
might  take  that  first.  I  understand  that  you 
object  to  that  part  of  the  County  Council's 
action  which  offers  to  a  certain  low  class  of 
labour  wages  very  much  higher  than  that  class 
of  labour  would  get  in  the  outside  market ! — 
Yes. 

7860.  And  that  you  object  because  since  those 
wages  cannot  possibly  become  universal  the 
result  would  be  that  the  people  who  get  this 
employment  must  be  favoured  individuals,  and 
the  appointments  must  be  jobs  ? — Yes,  that  is 
one  reason. 

7861.  Then  I  think,  in  connexion  with  this, 
you  spoke  of  that  spe3ial  form  of  unskilled 
labour  which  consists  of  watching  tlie  paries — 
work  that  involves  no  strain,  and  which  can  be 
easily  done  by  old  men  of  good  cha.racter  wiio 
would  be  unfit  for  severer  tasks  ? — Yes. 

7862.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
the  rule  that  all  jiersons  should  have  the  same 
wage  tended  to  throw  out  of  employment  those 
who  were  incapable  of  doing  a  really  good  day's 
work,  but  that  that  was  only  what  Trades 
Unions  did,  in  so  far  as  they  insisted  on  the 
same  minimum  for  all  classes  ? — Quite  so,  as  far 
as  I  understand  it. 

7863.  B;it  has  not  the  Ciunty  Council  in  this 
particular  respect  gone  rather  beyond  many  of 
the  Trades  Unions ;  is  it  r.ot  a  lact  that  many 
Trades  Unions  have  a  special  clause  allowing 
those  who  have  earned  full  wages  while  in  the 
prime  of  life  t )  work  for  less  than  full  wages 
when  they  become'old  ? — I  am  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  Trailer  Unions, 
and  therefore  should  not  like  to  speak  positively, 
but  I  understand  tha^,  like  sensible  men,  they 
have  various  expedients  for  getting  out  of  the 
harshness  caused  by  an  arbitrary  rule. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

7864.  Some  Trades  Unions  have  done  so,  but 
not  all  ? — Yps,some  Trades  Unions  have,and  some 
Trades  Unions,  I  am  told,  do  not  enforce  their 
rules  so  harshly  as  to  reject  men  of  that  kind. 

7865.  Would  your  opinion  be  that  a  rule 
that  6(i.  an  hour  is  the  minimnm  on  which  a 
man  can  live  rather  assumes  the  man  to  be 
responsible  for  supporting  a  family  ? — I  really 
do  not  know  upon  what  the  Qd.  an  hour  is 
founded  ;  it  has  not  been  discussed  at  all. 

7866.  But  the  expenses  of  these  old  men, 
who  are  past  work  and  would  be  likely  lather 
to  receive  contributions  from  their  childi  en  than 
to  support  their  children,  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  full  expenses  of  a  normal  household — the 
expenses  of  these  old  men  who  would  be  suitable 
for  the  position  of  park  constables  would  not 
necessarily  be  as  great  as  those  oi'  people  who 
had  to  support  their  families  ? — No,  especially 
as  I  believe  was  the  case,  they  might  have  some 
small  pension — some  other  means  of  living,  or 
might  be  living  at  home  with  their  families.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  when  we  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  aged,  by  far  the  best  thing  for 
any  aged  man,  or  a  man  who  is  growing  in 
years,  is  to  let  him  work  as  long  as  he  can,  and 
give  him  the  full  value  of  whatever  he  can  do, 
althongh  that  is  not  the  full  value  of  a  man's 
services  in  middle  life. 

7867.  Would  you  hold  that  even  if  he  got 
the  same  pay  as  a  pension,  or  in  the  workhouse, 
with  nothing  to  do  he  would  be  actually  happier 
if  a  place  co;dd  be  found  for  him  in  which  he 
could  earn  his  wages  ? — Most  undoubtedly,  ho 
would  be  ha|)pier.  Let  him  keep  up  his  self- 
respect.  Give  the  man  something  to  do.  It 
must  be  everybody's  experience  of  any  old  men 
labourers  that  he  has  had  to  do  with,  that  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  for  them  is  to  pension 
them  ofi"  in  idleness. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

7868.  Or  anybody  else  ? — Or  anybody  else. 

Professor  Marshall. 

7869.  Tlien  I  understand  that  your  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  (Jounty  Council  is  in  so  far 
as  it  may  teu'l  to  give  to  certain  classes  of 
laljonr  waaes  so  far  in  advance  of  the  market 
rates  t!iat  they  cannot  be  sustained  ? — Yes. 

7870.  B  t  I  wsis  not  quite  sure  whether  some 
of  the  things  you  said  n)ight  not  rather  imply 
that  you  objected  to  any  influence  that  the 
County  Council  might  have  in  taking  income 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  capitalist  and  giving  it 
to  the  wage  receivers.  I  presume  yuu  would 
regard  that  as  a  gO'  d  thing  if  it  did  not  lead  to 
a  reaction  ? — I  should  wish  to  see  labour  receive 
the  largest  share  of  the  net  product  of  industry 
that  it  can  receive  without  cutting  its  own 
throat,  or  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs. 

7871.  That  is  what  I  am  at.  Therefore  any 
gradual  increase  of  wages  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  County  Council  or  other  action  which 
tended  to  bring  out  greater  energy  on  the  part 
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of  the  workers  and  did  not  tend  to  diminish  the 
ability  with  which  business  was  carried  on,  you 
would  regard  as  a  good  ? — I  should  hail  it. 

7>i72.  But  you  ft^ar  that  as  men  ate  at  present 
constituted  the  difficulty  that  a  public  body  has 
in  iu'Iucing  its  employees  to  rise  to  theii'  own 
best  level,  is  greater  th:in  that  wliicli  a  private 
employer  has  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  I  speak  from 
some  experience  in  the  public  service. 

7873.  And  that  really  the  central  evil  which 
litis  to  be  feared  in  any  great  extension  of 
municipal  employment  is  not  an  increase  of  wage 
but  a  slackening  of  the  springs  of  activity  ? — It 
may  be  both,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  most  fear. 

7874.  The  former,  as  ,\  ou  have  stated,  you  do 
not  regard  as  an  evil  in  it-elf,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  it  causes  a  reaction,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  or  in 
so  ftr  as  it  drives  away  capital  and  reduces 
em))]oyment. 

7875.  You  have  said  a  little  about  the  diffi- 
culty which  a  public  body  has  of  getting  rid  of 
those  of  its  workers  who  do  not  rise  up  to  their 
own  best  level  ? — I  speak  of  that  from  personal 
knowledge.  The  very  greatest  difficulty  I  had 
in  the  public  service  was  to  get  rid  of  inefficient 
and  incompetent  clerks,  especiall\-  in  the  lower 
classes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  difficulty  will 
exist  with  the  Council  and  its  workmen,  just  as 
it  did  with  us  in  our  public  offices. 

7876.  When  it  is  said  that  the  council  by 
offering  high  wages  will  colleit  the  better  class 
of  workmen,  because  they  will  migrate  to  it, 
does  that  not  assume  that  the  County  Council  is 
able  to  make  rconi  for  the  better  class  of  work- 
men by  getting  rid  of  those  who  do  not  turn  out 
well  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  will  very  soon  find 
that  they  have  a  staff  on  their  hands  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  deal  w  ith. 

7877.  Is  it  not  ti'ue  that  new  biooius  always 
sweep  clean,  and  that  one  cannot  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  County  Council  work  fifty  years 
hence  from  watching  the  efficiency  of  the 
departments  that  are  just  starting  ? — I  quite 
agree,  and  I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  that 
fi-om  the  time  I  joined  the  Coimcil  to  the  present 
time  I  have  not  seen  a  symptom  of  personal 
jobbery  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  I  have  seen 
energy  and  industry  exhibited  by  men  who  have 
cevoted  themselves  to  the  service  which  has  sur- 
prised me.  But  having  said  that,  I  will  still  say 
that  it  is  even  as  compared  with  the  public  Civil 
Service  an  inefficient  instrument  for  doing  work. 

7S78.  There  were  two  minor  points  I  wished 
to  refer  to.  Preferring  to  your  statement  with 
regard  to  the  wages  of  a  farm  labourer  who  h  a 
skilled  workman,  able  to  plough  and  sow  and 
reap  and  hedge  and  ditch,  to  build  and  t!  atch 
ricks,  to  ttnd  horses,  catile,  sheep,  &c.,  do  you 
not  think  you  have  put  his  v,  ages  rather  low 
when  you  say  lis.  to  12s.  a  week  ? — I  only  take 
the  statements  that  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  oi 
whar  the  v>  ages  are  now  in  the  eastern  counties, 
but  I  have  no  statistical  information  of  that 
sort  AVe  know  that  they  di'^er  very  largely 
indeed  and  in  the  n.ost  extraordinai y  w;  y — 
that  wages  would  be  15-.  in  JSurrey,  16.-.  in 
Kent,  and  1  is.  in  Cxfordshire  at  the  same  lii'  e. 


Professor  Mar'shdlt^cotiiinued. 

7879.  But  would  not  the  wages  iii  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  for '  work  of  that  kind  be 
beween  50^.  and  60^.  a  year  ? — The  wages  of 
workmen  in  Surrey  are  about  14s.  a  week  now, 
I  thihk. 

7880.  Yes,  but  then  when  you  count  in  all 
the  extras  of  workmen  of  that  kind,  does  it  not 
mount  up  to  between  50^.  and  601.  ? — I  have 
never  made  the  calculation.  The  wages  iii  the 
counties  immediately  around '"London  are  very 
much  a  fancy  thing,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
wages  given  by  gentlemen;  probably  you  will 
find  the  wages  given  by  farmers  rather  lower. 

7881.  But  then  it  is  rather  the  wages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  that  are  really  in  poiiifc 
in  this  case  ?  —No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  is  exactly  the  underpaid  agricultural  labourer 
who  is  employed  by  the  farmer,  and  who  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  wages  which  farming  can  afford, 
who  is  likely  to  drift  into  London.  The  better 
the  man  is  paid  in  the  country  the  less  likely  he 
is  to  drift  into  London. 

7882.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  employed  by 
the  private  gentleman  instead  of  by  the  farmer  ; 
I  mean  that  when  you  speak  of  the  wages  as 
being  twice  as  high  as  the  market  wages,  you 
shouL  1  take,  should  you  not,  the  market  wages 
of  the  same  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  London  is 
very  accessible  from  Essex  and  from  all  those 
corn  counties  which  are  suffering  so  much. 

7883.  One  more  point.  You  speak  of  the 
effect  of  a  rise  in  colliej-s'  wages  or  a  diminution 
of  output,  and  you  argue  that  either  would  tend 
to  diminish  employment  in  other  industries  ? — ■ 
To  raise  the  price  of  coal  and  so  to  diminish 
employment. 

7884.  But  should  not  one  put  the  two  on 
rather  a  different,  footing.  Is  not  any  rise  in  the 
wages  of  colliers  that  can  be  maintained  to  be' 
regarded  rather  as  a  good,  because  it  is  simply 
a  putting  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  more  well  to 
do,  into  the  pockets  of  the  less  well  to  do,  some- 
thing, while  a  diminution  of  the  output  tends 
to  diminish  the  income  of  those  who  are  not  coal- 
producers  without  increasing  the  income  of  the 
coal  producers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but  I  have 
already  said  that  I  think  the  larger  the  ."^hare 
which  can  go  to  labour  the  better  I  should  be 
pleased,  always  provided  that  it  does  not  so  far 
diminish  the  capitalists'  profit  as  to  drive  capital 
out  of  the  trade. 

7885.  I  mean  is  not  an  attempt  to  raise 
wages  by  the  particular  form  of  diminishiog  out- 
jut  in  yo  ir  view  a  very  much  more  dangerous 
proce-ding  than  an  attempt  to  raise  wages  in 
any  other  way  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7886.  I  have  one  further  question  on  this  part 
of  your  evidence,  but  I  undei  stand  you  have 
given  us  this  evidence  in  the  sam^  sense  as  we 
have  asked  for  it,  not  as  in  the  nature  of  criticism 
on  the  action  of  the  County  Council  but  as 
illustrating  fi-om  that  action  some  of  the  recom 
mendMt'ons  which  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  ou-  evidence  ? — 'I  hat  i--^  my  object. 
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7887.  The  further  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  is,  whether  you  think  that  the  doubts 
or  objections  which  you  have  expressed  as  to 
the  pohcy  of  setting  up  workshops,  in  order,  to 
do  the  necessary  work  of  the  Oouncil  would 
apply  more  strongly  even  to  the  poiicy  of  setting- 
up  municipal  wor^^s'iops  as  has  been  sometimes 
recommended  t;)  us  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed  ?— Certainly,  it  would 
apply  still  more  strongly  to  that,  because  there 
would  be  the  objection  there  that  they  vere 
providing  something  that  was  not  wanted. 

78fc'8.  And  one  of  the  chief  doubts  which  you 
have  expressed  as  to  this  policy  is  the  dilhculty 
which  you  anticipate  if  once  the  County  Cuuncil 
establishes  a  staff  and  organisation  for  doing 
certain  kinds  of  work  in  putting  an  end  to  that 
organisation  or  terminating  those  establishments 
when  the  work  is  finished  ? — Impossible  I  ihink. 
I  think  when  they  get  a  staff  they  must  keep 
it  on. 

7889.  If  there  is  no  work  it  will  be  necessary 
to  find  work  ?  -^  They  must  make  work.  I 
should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  thi-i  memorandum  (see  Appendix 
CXXXVIII.)  it  was  written  for  the  Council 
originally,  and  that  my  object  was  not  even 
so  much  to  criticise  the  actual  things  done 
as  to  point  out  how  desirable  it  was  that  where 
very  great  important  departures  of  this  kind 
were  made  they  should  be  made  with  more 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  the.n  in 
the  Council.  In  fact  what  I  wanted  to  point 
to,  rather  than  to  these  things  themselves,  was 
a  certain  want  of  organisation  in  the  Council. 
Incidentally  they  h  ive  the  othei;  bearing  which 
your  Grace  has  mentioned. 

7890.  The  main  part  of  your  evidence,  I 
think,  is  directed  to  some  of  the  evidence  which 
you  have  seen,  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission  ? — The  Commission  have  been  good 
enough  to  send  me  Mr.  Mann's  evidence  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  evidence,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  put  down  certain  general  obser- 
vations and  criticisms  upon  some  of  the  larger 
points  which  they  raise,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
in  doing  so  to  avoid  a-i  far  as  possible  the  points 
which  were  thoroughly  brought  out  in  cross- 
examination.  In  criticising  Mr.  Mann's  evidence 
I  hope  he  will  not  think  that  I  am  impertinent 
in  paying  him  the  tribute  of  saying  how  very 
much  interested  I  was  with  it,  and  hoping  if  I 
criticise  it  it  will  be  done  in  the  same  s;iirit  with 
which  he  gave  it. 

7891.  There  are,  I  mentioned,  two  points  in 
regard  to  the  eight-hour  day  question  on  which 
you  are  prepared  to  say  something  ?  —  The 
discussion  of  that  is  really  exhausted,  and  the 
only  thing  that  I  have  to  say  about  it  is  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  very  few  branches  of 
labour — the  only  three  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  at  all  are  those  of  men  employed  on 
hoard  ship,  which  from  my  practice  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  T  knew  something  of,  and  farm 
labour,  which  I  know  a  little  of,  and  domestic 
service,  of  which  we  all  know,  and  -in  all  those 
a  strict  eight  hours'  day  would  be  simply  out  of 
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the  question.  Then  the  second  observation  I 
have  to  make  is  that  Mr.  Mann  appears  to 
desire  .the  eght-hour  day  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fluituations  in  labour; 
and  of  getting  the  unemployed  employeil.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  failed  to  show  how 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill  would  pro  luce  this  effect 
without  trenching  either  on  the  Wfiges  of  those 
now  employed  or  on  the  profits  of  employers, 
and  I  think  the  facts  that  I  have  given  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  labour  in 
the  parks  have  some  bearing  upon  those 
questions. 

7892.  As  to  the  profits  of  the  employers  is 
it  not  one  of  the  contentions  of  the  advocates 
of  the  eight  hours'  day  that  there  is  a  margin 
in  the  profits  of  the  employers  which  would 
bear  some  reduction  ? — If  that  is  so  I  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  its  going  to  the  employed 
rather  than  to  the  employer.  Only  care  must 
be  taken  that  you  do  not  so  far  trench  upon 
the  profit  as  to  prevent  the  capitalist  going  on. 

7893.  You  believe  tiie  effect  might  be  not 
merely  to  trench  upon  the  profits  of  employers, 
but  also  to  trench  upon  the  wages  of  those 
who  are  now  employed  ? — Certainly  it  may  be 
taken  out  of  those  and  then,  I  think,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  very  great  objection  and 
I  e  istance. 

7894.  You  agree  with.  Mr.  Mann  that  the 
question  of  fluctuations  of  employment  is  a 
vital  one  ? — I  do  agree  with  him  heartily. 

789.5.  You  ditfer  f^OTi,  him  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  attributes  it  ? — He  attributes  it  to 
the  disorganisation  of  labour,  and  he  attributes 
t'lis  to  individualism,  and  he  looks  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  organised  industries,  and  to 
the  final  absorption  of  the  individual  capitalist 
and  employer  in  great  national  or  nsunicipal 
councils  which  shall  control  industry  and 
direct  it  to  the  points  where  it  is,^  for  the  time 
being,  wanted.  It  is  in  this  that  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Mann. 

7896.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  organisation  of  labour  to  dispense  with 
individualism  ? — I  believe  that  just,  as  society 
consists  of  individual  men  and  women,  it  is  to 
the  virtue,  the  energy,  and  the  self-inteiest  of 
each  individual  man  or  woman,  whether 
capitalist,  employer  or  labourer,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  motive  power  in  human 
affairs.  Then  at  the  same  time  I  admit  entirely 
the  imperfections  of  our  present  system,  terrible 
imperfections.  I  admit  also  what  is  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mann  and  others,  the  growth 
during  the  period  of  our  own  lives  of  immense 
organisations,  such  as  joint  stock  companies, 
co-operative  societies,  great  manufactories  a;  d 
great  retail  shops ;  I  admit  also  the  growing 
necessity  for  state  or  municipal  interfirrence  with 
some  of  these  undertakings,  and  in  some 
instances  for  in;tance,water,  tramways  and  others, 
the  desirability  of  their  being  taken  over  by  public 
bodies.  When  and  how  that  should  be  done 
I  think  is  a  question  of  expediency  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  I  think  that  notwithstanding  this 
it  is  the  fact  that  even  these  industries,  not  to 
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mention  others,  owe  their  origin  to  private  self- 
interest  and  energy,  and  that  many  of  tliem 
would  never  have  existed  at  all  if  left  to 
municipal  enterprise.  For  instance,  railway 
companies,  gas,  electric  lighting,  tramways,  a'l 
began  with  persons  who  started  them  for  private 
profit ;  all  our  fabric  of  industry  has  grown  in 
this  way.  In  noticing  the  imperfv  ctions  of  such 
an  organisation,  we  are  apt  to  negleci  the  organi- 
sation itself,  and  to  look  at  the  pruning  and 
training  as  if  it  were  the  growth  of  the  tree.  I 
would  just  instance  a  case  tliat  has  always 
struck  me  strongly  as  an  illustration  of  what 
private  enterprise  and  self-interest  can  do. 
Take  the  largest  Government  organisations, 
take  the  commissariat  of  an  army,  take 
what  was  done  by  the  Germans  in  the  great 
war,  and  then  compare  tliat  with  what  is  done 
in  London  daily  for  the  feeding  of  London. 
London  is  fed  as  I  suppose  no  city  ever  was  fed 
before,  without  the  interference  of  any  m  jnicipal 
body,  without  the  interference  of  wny  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  how  admirably  and  perfectly  the 
thing  is  managed,  and  that  all  by  the  action 
and  self-interest  of  individuals.  It  has  alwiiys 
struck  me  that  that  is  a  very  important  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  self-interest  act  s  to  jiroduce 
an  enormously  complete  and  perfect  organisation. 

7897.  The  case  of  the  commissariat  of  an  army 
engaged  in  a  campaign  is  rather  different  from 
that  of  the  feeding  of  a  great  city,  is  it  not  ? — 
An  extremely  different  case.  I  was  only  taking 
that  as  about  the  largest  instance  you  can  take 
of  a  Government  organisation  for  feeding  a  large 
body  of  men  and  comparing  that  with  the  way 
in  which  the  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  in  London 
are  fed. 

7898.  Would  you  look  with  apprehension  to 
the  attempt  to  feed  London  by  means  of  any 
municipal  authority  ? — I  do  not  think  even  the 
London  County  Council  could  manage  that.  I 
should  like,  if  the  Commission  would  allow  me, 
to  call  attention  to  an  exti-act  from  a  French 
book.  I  found  it  long  ago  and  in  a  book  of  some 
authority,  Coquelin  eiGidllavLmin's  Dictionnaire 
d'Economie  Politique,  published  in  Paris  in 
1854,  and  this  is  what  these  economists — I 
believe  the}'  are  distinguished  men — say  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Frtnch  system  as  compared 
with  own  :  "  In  France  the  initiative  and  direction 
"  of  these  works  (harbours,  internal  navigations, 
"  roads,  bridges,  railways)  belong  to  the  central 
"  authority,  acting  by  means  of  a  numerous  and 
"  expensive  body,  the  engineei's  of  roads  and 
"  bridges.  Most  of  the  gi-eat  channels  of  com- 
"  mnnication  are  established  at  the  cost  of  the 
'•  public,  according  to  the  schemes  or  designs 
'  of  these  engineering  officia's ;  the  schemes 
"  which  are  started  independently  of  them  are 
"  subjected  to  their  control  ;  and  it  .'carcely 
"  ever  happens  that  .such  schemes  are  a- ce]  ted 
"  against  their  advice.  The  result  of  this 
"  re'g'nie  is,  that  in  respect  of  M'orks  of  this 
"  character  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  wholly 
•'  discouiaged,  and  that  scarcely  anything  is 
"  accomi  lished  except  at  the  instance  and 
"  by     the     impulse     of    the     body    of    official 
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"  engineers,  an  impulse  whici),  for  reasons  which 
"  we  have  given  under  the  title  '  Fonctionnaires,' 
"  is  incomparably  less  powerful  and  Jess  fertile 
"  than  that  of  free  industry.     Thus,  none  of  the 
"  great  improvements  in  artificial  channels  of 
"  communication  or  in  means  of  transport  which 
"  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  50  years 
"  have  originated  in  France — macadamisation  of 
"  roads,  raili  oads,  locomotives, suspension  bridges, 
"  stean.boats,  &c.,  all  are  the  work   of  the  fiee 
"  and    independent   engineeis   of    England    or 
"  America."     And  I  may  say  that   that  is  not 
due,  as  far  as  I  understand  from  the  railway 
people,  to  any  want  of  invention  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  for  I  believe  a  great  many  of  our 
best    inventions    come    from    P'rance.      "  The 
"  monopoly  of  our  official   engineers  is  as  little 
"  adapted  to  improve  and   utilise  inventions  as 
"  to  start  them.     And  although  our  country  is 
"  one  of  those  in  which  industry  is  most  highly 
"  developed,  and  in  which  a  multiplicity  of  the 
"  most  perfect  cliannels  of  communication — e.g. 
"  of  railways — is  the  most  necessary,  we  have 
"  remained  in  this  respect  far  behind  the  United 
"  States,    IZngland,    Belgium,    &c.      A    further 
"  result   of    the   Frenc^h   system     is    that    the 
"  channels    of    communication    aie    distributed 
"  over  the  country  without  any  real  proportion 
"  to  the  wants  of  its  several  districts,  and  that 
"  their  expense,  instead  ot  being  supported,  as 
"  in  England,  by  tolls  levied  on  those  who  use 
"  them,  and  in  propoition  to  the  use  they  make 

of  them,  falls  without  reference  to  the  service 
"  rendered,  on  all  contributors  alike." 

7899.  Now,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  municipal 
control  as  a  means  of  avoiding  fluctuations  of 
employment  ?— It  seems  to  me  that  all  these 
proposals  for  municipal  or  national  control  look 
to  the  control  of  sui)ply.  The  question  is,  whether 
any  municipal  body  or  national  Government  can 
control  demand,  which  is  the  important  thing. 
Now  that  fluctuates  from  quite  innumerable 
causes,  from  external  circum.'-tances  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  from  ihs  multiplicity  of 
hull  an  desires,  and  the  changeability  of  human 
desires.  Take  the  case  of  fashion  in  dress.  I 
think,  if  I  i  emember  right,  that  the  industry 
of  Bradford  has  bfen  more  than  once  altered 
altogether  in  consequence  of  the  desires  of  our 
womankind  for  cloths  of  one  description  or 
another.  Now  I  m  ould  like  to  know  how  any 
municipal  body  or  any  other  body  is  going  to 
control  the  desires  of  women  for  a  particular 
kind  of  dress.  Then  take  another  instance— I 
could  find  them  by   the   hundreds.     Take   the 

case  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  industry the 

discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  for  instance.  Xhat 
causes  an  immense  displacement  of,  and  demand 
for,  labour.  How  is  that  to  be  controlled  by  any 
Government  organisation  ?  Take  the  ordinary 
process  that  gcjes  on  of  capital  seeking  employ- 
ment, credit  with  its  ups  and  downs,  pe.iods  of 
too  sanguine  inflation  and  periods  of  depression 
because  these  constitute  the  greatest  and  most 
important  causes  of  fluctuation.  Capital  in  the 
^orm  of  floating  credit  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
modern  industry.     I  think  it  is  a  greater  factor 
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than  steam  or  electricity,  founded  as  it  is  on 


views  of  the  future  and  the  distant  taken  by 
humaa  creatures  with  human  hopes  and  fears. 
It    is    open    to   very   great   abuses,   no   doubt, 
but  without  it  labour  Avould  seek  the  greater 
part   of    its    employment   in   vain.       Consider 
what  goes  on  in  the  city  of  London  every  day. 
What  are   the  great  financing  houses — the  Trust 
Companies  ?    Their  business  is  to  find  out  human 
wants  wherever  they  exist  in   the  globe,  and 
direct  capital  where  it  is  wanted.     According  to 
Mr.  Mann  new  inventions  languish  for  want  of 
support.     Well,  it  is  the  business,  and  a  very 
proper  business,  of  financial  machinery  of  this 
kind  to  find  capital  for  those  things.     Is  it  to  be 
supposed    that     any    Government    department 
would  do  that,  or  do  that  as  efiiciently  or  as  well 
as  the  private  capitalist,  seeking  profit,  does  it  ? 
Then  when   we  consider   what  this  capital  is, 
which   they  so  supply,   we   see  that,  it  is  the 
accumulated  savings  chiefly  of  small  people.     I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  consideration. 
It  has  struck  me  very  much  in  a  Trust  Company 
with  which  I  am  concerned.     It  is  no  longer  the 
very  great   capitalist  who  is   the  mover  of  in- 
dustry.    Under  our  present  joint  stock  system 
it  is  the   saving  of    small    capitalists   which  is 
accumulated   and  is  directed  by  these  institu- 
tions into  the  channels  where  it  is  most  wanted, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  most  wanted.     Everybody 
who    puts   aside     a   yearly    saving  becomes   a 
capitalist.     Now  I   want   to    know  could    any 
national   Government,    any   municipal    council, 
manage  such  business  as  this  ? 

79D0.  Could  any  (iovernment  department,  do 
you  think? — No.'  I  say  it  distinctly  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  of  a  Government 
department,  and  I  say  positively  _  that  a  well- 
managed  Government  department  is  a  far  better 
machine  for  managing  business  than  a  municipal 
council,  or  at  any  rate  than  such  a  body  ;>s  the 
London  County  Council.  But  I  think  any 
Government  department — and  the  most  ex- 
perienced administrators  would  r!o  it  the  most — 
would  shudder  at  the  notion  of  committing  the 
control  of  business  of  this  kind  to  the  best 
Government  department. 

7901.  That  is  the  control  of  the  investment  of 
capital?— Of  the  investment  of  cajjital  which 
constitutes  the  demand  for  labour.  The  result 
would  be  ignor.mt  and  mischievous  meddling,  if 
not  self-seeking  and  jobbery,  and  it  would  lead 
to  the  sacrifice  of  public  money  and  stoppage  of 
the  springs  of  industry. 

7902.  Have  you  any  instance  of  that  ?-— 
I  should  like  to  give  an  instance.  I  will 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  concern,  but  an 
instance  often  tells.  There  is  a  certain  invention 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who  are 
competent  to  judge  would  lend  to  a  very  great 
improvement.  Many  persons  have  contributed 
to  it.  I  have  myself  put  some  sniall  sum  of 
money  into  it,  money  which  I  could  afford  to  lose. 
I  thought  it  an  interesting  and  a  good  invention. 
I  thought  it  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  now  wheth  r  it  will  succeed  or  not.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  require  a  great 
deal  more  capital  expended  upon  it  than  people 
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thought  at  first,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
value  of   it    may  be   exhausted   or   superseded 
before  it  has  got  into   practical   operation,  and 
that  we  may  lose  our  money.     Now  I  want  to 
Ivnow  would  any  person  managing  other  people's 
money  be  justified  in   putting  it  into   a  concern 
of   that  sort  ?     I  should  not  ibink  for  a  moment 
of  recommending  it  to  the  Trust  Companies  with 
which  I  am  concerned.     I  think  myself  justified 
in  putting  motiej^  into  it  which  I  may  lose,  but 
I  should  not  think  it  at  all  right  to  put  anybody 
else's  money  into  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  these 
views    of     national  and    municipal     control    of 
capital    and    industry  are    purely  ideal.     Their 
upholders  look  to  a  perfectly  honest,  perfectly 
industrious,  and  perfectly  competent,  municipal 
authority  doing  all  tliis   delicate  work  with  the 
utmost  nicety,   the   utmost  honesty  ;    and  then 
compare  that  with  the  actual  thing  as  we  know 
it, — a  set  of  extremely  fallible   men,  with  com- 
paratively feeble  motives,  and  open  to  all   sorts 
of    temptations.       Then     compare    the   present 
system,  imperfect  as  it  i-!,  with  what  is  looked 
forward    to    in    the    future;     it    is    comparing 
an   existing  thing,  imperfect  as   existing  things 
are,    witli    an   ideal.     Depend   upon  it,   if  they 
should  get  the  ideal  you  will  find  it  just  as  full 
of  imperfections  as  the  present  state  of  things. 

7903.  The  evidence  which  \  ou  have  already 
given  relating  to  the  dealings  of  the  London 
County  Council  you  think  tends  to  confirm  those 
views  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  shows  that  things  are 
done  ver)'  hastily.  Things  have  been  done 
perfectly  honestly,  but  they  are  done  very  hastily, 
and  as  I  think  without  suffici^nt  insight  and 
consideration  of  the  consequences,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  to  attempt  to  put  anything 
like  this  sort  of  financial  business  into  the  hands 
of  the  Council  could  end  in  nothing  but  disaster. 
Until  you  can  efficiently  control  that  and  so 
control  the  demand  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
pretend  to  control  the  supply. 

7904.  You  have  considered  the  proposal  which 
Mr.   Mann   laid  before  the  Commission   on  the 
subject   of  the   muneipalisation   of  the  London 
Docks,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  considered 
that,  and    that   subject   to   some   extent   came 
within  my   experience  at  the  Bo-ird   of  Trade, 
and  therefore  T  would  propose  just   to  make  one 
or  two  observations  upon  it.     His  proposal  is  as 
I  understand  it,  to  do  away  with  several  of  the 
existing  docks  and  to  consolidate  all  the  docks 
about  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  manage  the  whole  of 
them   through   a  municipal  authority,   possibly 
the  London  County  Council,  and  concentrate  all 
the  labour  at  that  place,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
to  get  whatever  labour  was  wanted   at  a  short 
notice  with  greatease  and  thus  prevent  the  present 
fluctuations.     I  will  not  go  into  any  question  of 
engineering  difficulties  or  the  expense  of  con- 
struction, but   I   would  i)oint   out  two  things. 
In  the  flrst  place  I   think  Mr.  Mann   himself 
admits,  that  if  there  were  only  the  same  quantity 
of  work  as  at  present,  and  if  all  the  men  em- 
ployed were  constantly  to  be  employed    there 
would  be  a  good  many  who  would  get  no  work. 
I  think  lie  says  there  would  be  something  like 
12  000  who  would  have  to  be  discharged,  and  as 
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far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Mann,  lie  says    they 
must   be  absorbed  by  some  other  industry,  but 
how  they  are  to  be  absorbed  I  do  not  see.     Then 
the  next  observation  I  have  to   make,  is  that 
whether  you  do  or  do  not  give  compensation  to 
the  existing  docks  and  wharves  which  you  dis- 
place, you  destroy  so   much  capital,  so   many 
useful   undertakings   which   now  do   a  certain, 
quantity  of  valuable  work.    Another  objection  to 
his  scheme  is,  that  by  putting  all  the  business  in 
this  one  place  you  would  increase  what  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  •  nt  the  London  County 
Council,  that  is  the  overcrowding  and  congestion 
in  certain  parts   of   London.     I   speak  of   the 
constant  demand,  arising  from  the  increases  of 
London  for  new  thoroughfares  in  the  centre  of 
London.     If  you  put  all  the  business  of  the  port 
together  at  one  spot  in  the  port,  you  will  make 
it  necessary  to  make  new  avenues  for  the  traffic, 
and  you  will  have  greater  difficulty  in  that  respect 
than  you  have  at   present.     Then   the  dangers 
to   navigation   are  extremely   serious.     I  have 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
say  that  he  is  in  terror  lest  the  wreck  of  one  of 
the  present  big  steamers  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Thames  should  stop  the  whole  of  the  trade 
of  London  for   a  time.     That  difficulty  would 
be   much    increased  if  you   brought  all    these 
large   steamers  high    up    the    river,    as    far   as 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.     Then  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment, it  seems    to    ine    a    very   doubtful    thing 
whether  the  business  of  all  those  various  persons, 
dockowners,    or    wharfingei-s,    shipowners,    and 
conservators,    disorganised    as  it   may    be,    and 
even  imperfect  as  the  government  of  the  Thames 
is,  as  I  fully  admit,  whether  that  business  would 
be  done  half  as  well  by  any  central  body,  such 
as  the  London  County  Council,  as  it  is  done  at 
present.     As  to  the  management  by  the  Council, 
I   at    present   consider    it   utterly  incompetent. 
It    is   quite  possible   that    you  might  create  a 
public  body  whicii   would   be   an  improvement 
on  the  present    system    which  would  do   some 
of  the   business.      I    think   there   has   been   a 
good  deal  of  mistake  about  the  constitution  of 
tlie  Dock  and  Harbour  Ti-usts.     There  is  a  con- 
siderable movement  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
municipalising  these  thing--.     Now  when  I  first 
went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  this  was  a  great 
question ;  but  the  real   question  then  was  how 
to   take   the   docks   and    harbours   out  of   the 
hands  of  to«  n  councils  and  such  authorities  and 
place   them  in  the  hands  of  bodies  which   repre- 
sented the  trade,  and  for  this  reason  ;  that  the 
town  councils  made  use  of  ports  and   harbours, 
which   are  in  fact  highways  into  the  kingdom, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  own  ratepayers,  and  they 
applied    the   proceeds   nf    the    dues  which  they 
levied  upon  the  trade  of  the   country  towards 
the,  expense  of  their  own  paving  and  lightino-. 
I,d  v^rpool  is  the  most  celebrated  case  of  that  kind, 
and  there  was  a  great  fight  on  the  subject  which 
was  begun  under  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  which  went 
on  for  20  years  under  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson.       There    were    constantly    struggles    in 
Pirliament  to  get  the  ports   out  of  the  hands  of 
the  town  councils  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
bodies  that  represented  the  trade.     It  seems  to 
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me  that  it  would  be  a  leactionary, thing  to  take 
these  undertakings  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present 
managei's  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  who  merely  represent  the  ratepayers 
or  inhabitants  of  the  town.  They  are  highways 
into  the  kingdom. 

7905.  Does  that  apply  to  other  places  besides 
Liverpool  ? — Yes,  to  a  very  great  number  of  cases. 
They  have  slipped  my  memory  now,  but  my  recol- 
lect'on  of  the  whole  case  was  this,  that  originally 
the  ports  and  harbours  were  generally,  in  England, 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
Scotchmen,  shrewd  in  this  as  in  most  other 
things,  began  by  constituting  separate  harbour 
tiusts,  and  at  the  great  ports  of  Scotland  the 
thing  was  done  quietly  at  or  before  this  time. 
Then  I  remember  there  was  a  very  great  contest 
at  Liverpool,  Sunderland,  Hull,  and  several 
other  parts  which  I  cannot  remember.  This 
sort  of  contest  went  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
it  was  very  much  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
these  old  municipal  councils  had  under  old  laws 
and  grants  and  charters  power  to  levy  those 
local  tolls,  and  the  great  object  was  to  get  this 
done  away  with,  and  to  get  all  the  taxes  that 
were  levied  upon  the  trade  of  the  ports,  and 
apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  that 
entered  the  port. 

7906.  Bat  comparing  the  case  of  Liverpool 
with  the  case  of  the  Thames,  the  docks  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  river  there,  the  management 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  port  is  under  the 
control  of  one  public  authority,  whereas  in 
London  there  is  no  one  authority.  Is  not  that 
so  ?— Certainly,  that  is  the  case,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  management  of  the  port  in 
London  needs  organising.  On  the  Mersey 
the  docks  were  always  owned  by  the  town 
conned  or  by  a  committee  of  them,  and  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  public  trust,  and  they 
had  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  public 
trust  when  the  change  came.  In  London,  of 
course,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  docks  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  matter  of  the  docks  the 
wharfingers  constitute  another  very  important 
interest;  andthen  there  aie  the  Thames  Conserva- 
tors, and  the  city  of  London  itself,  and  the  London 
County  Council — they  all  exercise  some  control 
or  other  over  the  river.  But  even  the  Thames 
Conservators  are  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  because  they  originated  in  a  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Corporation  "of 
London  concerning  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames. 
Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  saw  this  was  a  great  scandal, 
and  settled  it  by  a  measure  which  transferred 
the  property  and  the  management  of  the  river 
to  a  new  body  called  the  Thames  Conservators, 
who  are  partially  representative.  They  were 
taken  away  from  the  city  and  the  Crown,  and 
were  placed  in  this  body  which  was  to  represent 
the  navigation.  It  was  an  imperfect  settlement 
and  no  doubt  the  Thames  Conservators  might  be 
very  well  reformed. 

7907.  You  do  not  contend  that  it  may  not  be 
expedient  to  e  ideavour  to  organise  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  London  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
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is  now  organised  ? — Yes,  it  ought  to  be.  I  am 
quite  of  that  opinion.  I  think  that  it 
ouo'ht  to  be  organised  so  as  to  represent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  trade  and  the  labour  wliich  is 
used  or  is  employed  at  the  docks  and  on  the 
river.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
replacing  the  Dock  Companies  and  Wharfingers 
by  a  Municipal  Council. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

7908.  On  the  same  principle  as  the  Mersey 
Docks  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Mersey  Docks ;  but  I  think  it  would  deserve 
serious  consideration  whether  the  labour  that 
was  employed  at  the  docks  should  not  be,  in 
some  form  or  another,  repiesented  by  that 
body,  which  is  not  the  case,  I  think,  at  the 
Mersey  Docks. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7909.  In  your  opinion  can  anything  be  done 
to  prevent  fluctuations  in  employment  ? — Well, 
that  r  dses  a  very  large  and  serious  question. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  interfere  with  private 
enterprise  without  discouraging  what  is  sound. 
My  opinion  is  that  you  must  go  very  far  afield, 
and  that  something  has  been  done  and  some- 
thing more  may  be  done.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  a  great  step 
in  the  right  direction;  that  is  to  say,  taking 
care  that  when  a  great  disaster  occurs  there  is 
an  effort  made  to  punish  those  who  brought  it 
about.  It  is  that  sort  of  thing  which  causes 
great  fluctuations  of  labour  and  a  great  misery 
to  these  millions  from  time  to  time,  and  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  promote  honest  and 
solvent  trade  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  pre- 
venting those  fluctuations.  The  leading  feature 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  the 
investigation  of  each  case,  and  in  the  case  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcies  to  punish,  and  in  cases 
where  there  was  great  negligence  and  mis- 
conduct to  give  powers  of  suspending  the 
certificate,  and  so  on.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  since  been  done  in  the  case  of  jomt 
stock  companies,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can 
treat  too  severely  anything  in  the  nature  of 
fraud  which  lekds  to  that  kind  of  insolvency. 
It  is  OQe  pf  the  things  that  creates  more 
misery  tlian  anything  else.  I  think  that 
something  (here  I  am  on  very  much  disputed 
ground)  might  possiblj  be  done  by  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  put  false  prospectuses 
forward.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  experience 
since  I  left  the  Board  of  Tra.le,  in  that  matter, 
from  the  number  of  things  I  have  been  asked  to 
join,  and  I  know  how  easily  people  put  their 
names  down  as  directors  of  a  company  without 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  statements  which 
they  put  forward  in  the  prospectus,  and  I  beheve 
that  the  law  is  still,  although  it  was  amended  a 
year  or  two  a-o,  very  imperfect. 

7910.  And  you  regard  unsoand  speculations 
and  unjustifiable  speculations  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes   of  the  fluctuations  of  employment?—! 

think  so.  i       j.    j.u 

7911.  I  understand  you  to  look  rather  to  ttie 
imposing  of  legal  checks  upon  the  excesses  of 
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the  individual  principle  than  to  the  adoption 
of  any  Government  or  municipal  regulations  of 
employment  ?— Quite  so.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
powers  of  that  sort  could  possibly  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Government,  whether  local  or 
general. 

7912.  Do  you  think  that  in  addition  to  your 
opinion  of  its  impracticability  there  are  any 
dangers  which  you  see  in  connexion  with  any 
attempt  in  the  direction  of  municipal  organisa- 
tion ? — I  see  great  dangers  in  thoughtless  and 
hasty  interference.  I  see  this  great  danger,  that  it 
may  very  easily  drive  away  capital  from  a  place 
and  in  that  way  starve  labour.  Now  capital  is 
the  most  movable  of  things  and  it  is  the  most 
easily  alarmed.  A  scrap  of  paper,  a  telegram 
perhaps,  will  remove  any  quantity  of  capital 
from  London  to  any  country  in  the  world. 
Labour  cannot  move  in  the  same  way.  The  city 
of  London  contains  a  great  mass  of  institutions 
whose  business  it  is  to  direct  capital  where  it  is 
most  wanted  and  where  most  can  be  got  for  it. 
If  you  interfere  with  the  employment  of  capital 
in  this  country  so  as  to  prevent  its  receiving  its 
due  reward  the  efl'ect  will  be  that  capital  will 
seek  its  remuneration  elsewhere.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  in  the  world  where  it  can  get 
remuneration.  If  you  drive  it  away  from 
London  and  from  this  country  you  will  send  it 
to  countries  where  it  can  be  better  remunerated. 
I  see  very  great  danger  to  labour  in  this  respect. 

7913.  Capital  which  is  already  invested  is 
not  so  easily  removed  ? — Of  course  not.  In 
such  things  as  railways  and  docks  you  cannot 
remove  it,  but  you  may  to  a  certain  extent  make 
drafts  upon  them,  and  you  may  to  a  certain  extent 
limit  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  them ;  but 
practicallj-  there  is  no  one  of  those  industries 
that  can  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  witliout 
the  supply  of  new  capital.  Even  the  best 
established  railways  constantly  want  new  capital 
for  new  extensions  and  new  buildings,  and.  if 
you  make  it  difficult  for  that  capital  to  get  its 
remuneration  it  will  not  come  to  those  railways. 

7914.  Do  you  apprehend  that  any  insufficiently 
considered  steps  may  increase  the  dearness  and 
cost  of  living  in  London  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  increase  the  dearness  of 
life  in  London.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
double  the  cost  of  materials  in  building  or 
double  the  wages  of  persons  who  are  employed 
in  building  houses,  you  would  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  housing  the  poor  and  the  expenses 
of  life  in  London  would  be  increased.  Any- 
thing which  makes  the  industries  of  London 
less  profitable  and  increases  the  dearness  of  life 
in  London  is  to  be  deprecated. 

7915.  And  that  in  itself  is  a  burden  upon  the 
people  ?— It  falls  ultimately  upon  the  weakest 
and  the  poorest. 

791  fi.  Would  any  attempt  to  raise  wages  in 
London  have  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of 
drawing  labour  into  London  ? — It  might  do  that 

I  have  said  so.     It  might  very  likely  tempt 

the  ill -paid  labourer  of  the  country  into  London, 
and  in  that  case  it  would  increase  the  difficulty 
which  Mr,  Mann  feels  so  strongly  and  which 
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we  all  feel,  that  is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  unemployed. 

7917.  I  see   you   propose   to   say  something 
about  foreign  trade  ? — I  can  see  a  disposition  in 
some  of  Mr.  Mann's  evidence  to  think  that  we 
shall   \ei'y  likely   lose  our  foreign  markets  and 
that  other  persons  will  do  the  business  for  us, 
and,  as  a  complement   to   that,   that    we   may 
possibly  be  able,  by  some  different  arrangement, 
to   provide   our   own  food.     Well,  I  think  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  lose  certain 
manufactures    and     markets,   but   as   we    lose 
some    we    shall   gain    others,    and    I    think    it 
probable  that  if  the  competition  were  open  to 
the   whole   of   the  world  there  would  still  be 
some    things   which  with  our  energy  and    the 
excellence  of  our  workmen  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  better  than  other  people.    Mr.  Newmarch, 
many  years    ago,   pointed  out  that  whilst   our 
coarser  industries  were  not  as  profitable  as  they 
had  been,  all  sorts  of  new  industries  were  making 
up  the   gaps  in  our  exports,  and  I  believe  that 
process  still  goes  on  and  is  likely  to  go  on,  and  I 
can  quite  conceive,  and  Mr.  Dale  wiU  tell  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  that  Pennsylvania  or  Alabania  may 
send    us    iron    while  we    might   still    send    the 
more  refined  steel  and  iron  manufactures  to  their 
markets.     Of  course  it  is  very  necessary  that  our 
manvifacturers  should  adapt  themselves  to  foreign 
wants.     But  however  that  may  be  and  wherever 
our  market  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the 
question  that  England  can  feed  itself  or  that  it  is 
desirable    that   she    should    attempt    to    do    so. 
When  we  get  two -thirds  of  our  food  from  abroad 
and  when  these  foreign  countries  are  much  better 
able  to  produce  it  than  we  are,  I  think,  then  it  is 
beyond   a  dream  to   suppose  that  we  can  ever 
feed  ourselves.  Further,  I  find — not  in  Mr.  Mann's 
evidence,    but   in    some     of     the     speculations 
which   I   read,  and  even  in  some  of  the  actions 
of  certain   members  of  the  County  Council — a 
desire  to  get   the  whole   control  of   production 
and    of   wages    into    the    hands    of   the  Trades 
Unions,    and    so  enable    them   to  say  what  the 
price  of  labour  shall  be.     They  are  met  at  once 
there  by  the   objection  that  if  they  make  their 
term.s    too    high    things  will  be    imported  from 
abroad,  and  our  industries  will  be  beaten  by  foreign 
competition.       That    leads    them    not    to  be    so 
warm  in  the  direction  of  foreign  trade  as  they 
might   otherwise  be,  and   sometimes  to  a  desire 
to  exclude  foreign  goods  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  sole  control  of  the  market.     I  think  I 
see  that  in  various  quarters.     I  have  seen  it  very 
distinctly  in  the  Council  in  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  in  Mr.  Bums'  proposal  that  the 
L'mdon  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages  should  be 
adopted  by   all  contractors  for  London   work. 
That  would    mean   that  provincial    contractors 
were  to  be  excluded.     That  is  simply  protection 
to  London  contractors  and  to  London  workmen, 
and  it  would   undoubtedly  enable    the  Trades 
Union  of  London  to  control  much  more  effectually 
than  they  can  at  present  the  supply  of  goods  in 
London.    Upon  that  he  was  beaten,  but  again  the 
other  day  another  case  arose  in  which  there  was 
a    question    of    a   tender   for   ships.      A   good 
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firm  in  London  tendered  for  about  17,000Z. 
Anotliei'  equally  good  firm  ou  the  Clyde  tendered 
for  between  15,000?.  and  16,000?.  The  Com- 
mittee supported  by  Mr.  Buins  recommended 
that  tiie  Coun'il  should  take  the  London  tender 
simply  on  tlie  ground  that  it  would  employ 
London  workmen.  That  was  i-ejected,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  by  the  Council  by  a  very  large 
majority ;  but  the  proposal  wi\s  made  in  order 
to  employ  London  workmen  and  to  exclude 
Clyde  woikmen  or  tried  employers  whom 
Mr.  Burns  characterised  as  sweaters,  or  at  least 
he  characterised  some  Scotch  employers  as 
sweaters.  Therefore,  I  think  we  must  bear 
in  mind  this  tendency.  And  we  must  bear 
in  mind  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labour 
school  and  the  socialist  school  to  control  waqes, 
and  we  must  remt-mber  that  the  wider  foreign 
trade  and  the  more  numerous  the  markets  the 
more  difficult  it  is  f >  >v  them  to  do  so. 

7918.  If  that  tendency  existed  in  London 
with  regard  to  the  contractors  of  the  country  it 
wuuld  necessarily  extend  ;is  regards  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  foreign  trade  generally  ? — Quite 
so,  and  an  amusing  incident  happened  in  the 
Council.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  delighted  with 
Ml'.  Burns'  protectionist  principle,  brouglit 
forward  a  proposal  to  exclude  foreign  goods  and 
he  appealed  to  the  labour  members  to  support 
him  ;  but,  however,  he  could  get  no  support,  not 
even  a  seconder,  and  so  his  motion  dropped. 

7919.  As  to  the  share  which  the  artisans  now 
get  in  the  products  of  industry,  they  are,  in 
your  opinion,  larger  than  formerly  ?— I  spoke 
from  Mr.  GifFen's  statistics  and  other  figures  of 
flat  kind,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  thev  certainly 
do  get,  as  they  ought  to  get,  a  larger  share  in 
the  products  of  industry  than  thev  did,  and  I 
hope  they  will  get  a  still  larger  share. 

7920.  Is  there  any  fallacy  upon  this  point 
that  you  desire  to  comment  upon  ?— I  think 
there  is  a  great  fallacy  in  taking  on  the  one 
hand  the  proceeds  of  industry  and  dividing 
them  into  one  portion  which  goes  directly  to 
labour  and  another  portion  which  goes  to"  the 
payment  of  management  and  another  portion  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  capital— to  profits 
and  rent.  Now  as  to  payaient  for  management, 
and  as  to  interest  on  capital,  profits  and  rent  a 
very  large  part  is  .spent  upon  labour— spent 
perhaps  directly  on  labour  by  the  persons  who 
gam  It.  Theiefore, it  would  not  be  entirely  gain 
to  labour  if  it  were  appropriated  directly  to 
the  payment  of  the  wage-earners.  Again  all 
that  IS  saved  by  the  capitalist  and  well  invested 
by  him  goes  to  th.  employment  of  reproductive 
labour.  I  think  it  very  questionable  whether  if 
that  portion  were  paid  directly  to  the  working 
classes  it  would  go  in  reproductive  employ 
ment  and  in  the  further  employment  of  labour 
I  have  in  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  employers 
of  labour  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  labour  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country 
in  tins  country,  whose  name  would  be  well 
known  ,f  I  were  to  mention  i^.  He  has  made 
an  i.nmense  fortune  and  he  has  also  made  an 
immense  industry,  and,  he  has  no  doubt,  grea^ 
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annual  profits.    The  wages  of  his  concern  amount 
to  something  enormous  per  year ;    but  he  has 
heen    constantly   accumulating — his   pride   has 
been    in     the   business,    he    has    invested    liis 
money   in    the    business,  and    all   that    money 
which  he  has  invested  in  the  business  lias  gone 
to  the   further   emplo\'ment    of   labour.      Now 
supposing  that  instead  of  that  sbareof  the  product 
wliich  has  gone  into  his  pocket  anrl  has  been 
thus  saved  and  re-invested,  had   been   paid  at 
once  to  the  workmen  employed  in  his  concern, 
how   much    of   it   wouLi    have    goTie  to    repro- 
ductive employment  avid  how  much  of  it  would 
have  been  spent  on  tobacco  and  immediate — I 
will  hardly  call  them  luxuries — but  immediate 
comforts  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  there  the  final 
interest  of  the  workmen  is  really  the  interest  of 
the  saving  and  prudent  employer.     Of  course, 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  man  does  nothing 
useful  with  his  profits,  does  notiiing  wise  with 
them  and  spends  them  foolishly.    In  that  case  lie 
spends  them  on  labour  in  the  first   instance,  but 
it  is  unproductive  labour,  anil  he  leads  a  useless 
life,  but  with  the  greater  part  of   persons  who 
make  large   profits   there  must  be  a   very  large 
amount  of  that  saved  and  re-invested  in  repro- 
ductive employment. 

7921.  If  all  that  is  produced  is  consumed, 
and  not  re-invested  productively,  in  yciur  opinion 
it  is  not  a  matter  or  great  impoi  tancc  by  whom 
it  is  consumed? — No,  if.it  is  all  consumed.  I 
would  rather  it  was  consumed  by  the  poor  than 
by  the  rich,  so  far  as  that  goes,  but  the  great 
difieience  is  between  its  being  consumed  at  once 
or  re-invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
employment  and  profit  for  the  future.  I  think 
that  the  capitalist  system  tends  to  saving. 

7922.  Tends  to  saving  and  to  re-investment  in 
productive  labour  ? — -Re-investment  in  produc- 
tive labour,  which  means,  of  course,  increased 
employment  of  labour, 

7923.  Wh.it  are  the  limits  to  which  you 
consider  labour  may  safely  go  in  getting  profits 
out  of  the  gross  produce  of  libour  ? — If  I  put  it 
into  a  formula  I  should  say  that  I  kno^\r  of  no 
limits  to  the  share  which  labour  may  get  out  of  the 
gross  products  of  industry  except  these  two ;  first, 
that  it  does  not  drive  away  capital,  and  kill  the 
goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs  ;  secondly, 
that  one  industry  shall  not  oppress  and  im- 
poverish other  industries  by  claiming  too  large 
a  share  of  the  product  of  industry.  The  first 
limit  is  obvious  enough  though  it  is,  of  course, 
not  easy  always  to  deteimine  in  the  particular 
case.  The  second  is  less  obvious.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  many  of  these  case.s  it  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  struggle  is  represented  as  a  struggle 
between  labour  and  capital.  It  is  of  course  so 
when  the  struggle  is  for  a  share  of  profit,  but  it 
is  very  often  a  struggle  between  two  industries  ; 
for  instance,  as  I  have  .'•aid  before,  that  if  the  coal 
miner.-?  ask  a  very  large  increase  of  wage,  and  that 
leads  to  an  increase  of  price,  that  is  a  struggle 
not  between  the  collier  and  the  coal-owner,  but 
between  the  collier  and  the  coal-owner  combined, 
and  those  who  consume  coals.  And  it  is  in  the 
same  way  with  the  builders.     If  the  building 
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operatives  ask  too  large  a  price,  and  raise  the 
price  of  bouses,  it  becomes  a  struggle  between 
the  building  trades  and  the  people  who  are  to 
inhabit  the  houses.  So  again  there  is  the  Ti'ades 
Unions  and  the  co-operative  stores.  The  Trades 
Unions  have  looked  at  the  thing  on  the  side  of 
the  producer,  while  the  co-operative  stores  have 
looked  at  it  from  the  side  of  the  consumer,  and 
they  have  not  always  been  the  best  of  friends. 
I  liopj  that  they  \vili  become  better  friends  in 
future,  and  have  verj'  great  hopes  from  that 
because  in  that  case  the  Trades  Unions  and  the 
workmen  will  look  at  themselves  as  they  really 
are,  that  is,  as  consumers  as  well  as  producers, 
and  they  will  consider  not  only  |;he  question  of 
nominal  wages,  and  how  much  they  get  in 
money,  but  how  much  that  money  produces  in 
commodities,  because  that  is  the  real  earning. 
A  man  may  not  be  the  richer  because  he 
increases  his  wages,  if  the  commodities  he  hits 
to  consume  are  made  dearer  to  him. 

7924.  Your  observation  made  on  the  County 
Count  il  lead  you  to  think  that  is  a  favourable 
symptom  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  work- 
ing classes  ? — I  think  so.  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
the  labour  members  are  \-ery  sensible  men,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  thing  will  come  out  right  in 
the  end,  and  those  things  will  occur  to  them. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  thing  can  come  out  right  is  by  having  labour 
members  in  Council  and  in  Parliament.  There 
is  no  education,  either  for  them  or  for  other  classes, 
so  good  as  the  discussion  of  these  things  together. 
I  am  quite  free  to  say  that  I  have  learned  an 
immense  deal  from  the  labour  members,  and  I 
am  quite  free  to  say  that  there  a-  e  points  which 
they  raise  which  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

7925.  You  think,  for  example,  in  the  matter 
of  sweating,  there  exists  a  difficult3'  which  the 
capitalist  system  will  not  altogether  meet  ? — No, 
I  have  no  formula  for  meeting  the  case  of  sweat- 
ing, and  now  when  there  is  a  question  of  the 
wages  of  a  workman  or  charwoman  on  the 
County  Council  we  are  always  told  of  sweating. 
Well,  the  question  is,  what  is  sweating,  and  we 
are  all  of  us  I  think  against  what  is  known  by 
that  name — squeezing  the  utmost  penny's  worth 
of  work  out  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  We  are 
all  of  us  against  that,  but  as  regards  the 
question  where  and  how  to  draw  the  line 
between  that  and  what  is  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
I  confess  I  have  no  formula  at  present  to  solve 
it.  Nobody  wishes,  I  think,  to  encourage 
sweated  labour  by  buying  its  products.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  buyers  to  control  all  the 
conditions  of  pi  eduction.  To  refuse  to  buy 
becau'^e  the  producer  does  not  p,iy  what  the 
purchaser  thinks  the  proper  rate  of  wages,  is 
a  principle  that  cannot  be  carried  far  without 
great  danger,  not  only  to  the  consumer,  but  to 
the  producers  themselves. 

7926.  In  what  way  ? — The  strongest  instance 
I  can  take  is  that  of  food.  Suppose  we  were  to 
refuse  to  buy  food  unless  we  thought  that  the 
people  who  produced  it  received  a  proper  remu- 
neration.     Well,   we    get   our   food    from   the 
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United  States,  where  wages  are  very  high.  We 
get  it  from  India,  where  the  "  ryot  "  gets  next 
to  nothing.  We  get  it  from  Kussia,  where  the 
peasant  is  half  starved,  and  we  get  it  from  our 
own  agricultural  labourers,  whom  we  should 
like  to  see  hav^e  much  higher  wages  than  they 
have.  Now,  it"  we  were  to  refuse  to  buy  our 
food  till  the  wages  of  all  those  people  were 
raised  to  what  we  think  a  proper  limit,  we 
should  be  in  a  very  great  difficulty.  I  do  not 
.«ee  liow  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  into  questions 
of  that  kind.  Suppose  that  we  refused  to  buy 
corn  from  the  Indian  "  ryot  "  because  we  did  not 
think  that  lie  got  a  sufficient  subf<istence,  the 
only  result  would  be  that  we  should  starve  the 
"  rj'ot "  as  well  as  out'selves.  I  was  arguing  this 
point  the  other  day  with  reference  to  what 
passed  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  Some- 
body objected  that  they  were  using  very 
cheap  pencils  that  were  made  by  Germans. 
My  friend  said  we  ought  not  to  have  done  that, 
and  I  said  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Were  you  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  German  pencils,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  that.  You  would  have 
much  dearer  pencils,  and  the  German  who 
made  the  f  encils  would  lose  his  employment. 
You  can  see  a  very  little  way  in  this  matter. 
You  must,  on  the  whole,  in  general  be  content 
to  buy  what  is  suitable  fur  your  purpose  without 
going  too  carefully  into  the  way  in  which  it  is 
produced. 

7927.  Your  experience  on  the  sugsr  question 
bears  upon  this,  I  think  ? — Yes ;  my  point  is 
that  the  Trade  Unions  have  looked  at  them- 
selves too  much  as  producers,  and  that  I  hope 
they  will  learn  from  the  co-operative  stores  to 
look  on  themselves  as  consumers  also.  Our 
woikmen  have  very  good  sense,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  come  to  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion in  the  matter.  What  happened  to 
inyself  in  regard  to  the  sugar  que.■^tion  was 
an  illustration  of  this  point.  The  sugar 
queition  began  with  a  declaration  on  the 
pnrt  of  Baron  de  Worms,  that  he  had  got 
the  appi  oval  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  Bill 
that  v\  as  to  stop  bounties.  That  was  in  favour 
of  the  sugar  producers  of  th's  country.  A 
number  ot  persons  suppo.«ed  to  represent  the 
Trades  Unions  had  signed  declaratioris  in 
favour  of  the  Sugar  Bill,  and  it  was  repre- 
sented, I  think,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  500,000  workmen  in  this  country 
weie  in  favour  of  the  Sugar  Convention.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  at  the  tine  when  these 
m.'w  signed  that  they  in  the  least  understood 
what  the  meaning  of  the  thing  Mas.  The 
thing  was  discussed  and  got  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  eventually  I  got  an  application 
from  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  co- 
opeative  stores  to  say,  "  We  have  considered  this 
"  question — we  as  workmen  have  done  so  from 
"  the  point  of  vimv  of  consuiners,  and  we  are 
"  satisfied  that  you  are  right  in  rpppsing  the 
-"  Sugar  Convention  We  have  millions  of 
"  persons  interested  in  our  stores,  and  we  will 
"  agitate,  and  I  will  undertake  totay  that  by  our 
••  pressure  ou  members  of  Parliament  we   can 
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":  throw  out  the  Bill."  That  is  to  say,  that  when 
the  workmen  began  to  see  that  their  interest  as 
consumers  was  greater  than  that;of  the  few  who 
were  producers  they  threw  over  their  leaders 
and  opposed  the  Sugar  Convention,  instead  of 
supporting  it.  I  hope  I  have  not  stated  anything 
in  that  which  is  in  the  least  degree  at  all 
disagreeable  or  offi>nsive  to  Mr.  Mann ;  that  is 
the  last  thing  I  should  wish  to  do. 

7928.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Mann  objects  .  to 
criticism.  You  have  also  read  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb's  evidence  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

7929.  Have  you  in  the  first  place  any  general 
remark  to  make  upon  it  ? — I  agree  with  him 
that  whatever  is  done  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment or  collective  management  every  step  must 
be  taken  by  itself,  and  judged  upon  its  own 
merits.  But  as  far  as  his  ideal  is  concerned,  I 
confess  I  think  it  is  a  dream,  and  to  my  mind 
a  bad  dream.  I  have  already  said  I  think  that 
to  eliminate  individualism  whether  in  matters 
of  government  or  in  any  other  phases  of  life  is 
to  reject  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  important 
factors  of  human  nature.  Then  as  regards  the 
facts  he  brings  forward.  They  have  relation  to 
such  things  as  gas,  water,  railways  and 
tramways,  &c.,  and  he  shows  that  the  progress 
of  society  is  in  favour  of  Government 
management  of  these  things.  Well,  that  was 
a  subject  with  which  I  bad  a  great  deal  to  do 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  as  long  ago  as 
]87l,  I  was  struck  with  how  very  little  appli- 
cable the  individualistic  economy  was  to  these 
cases,  ani]  I  wrote  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  in  October  1871,  pointing  out  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  dealing  with  tliese  things, 
bi It  it  never  struck  me  when  I  did  that,  that  I 
was  setting  up  a  new  philosophy.  That  article 
is  contained  in  a  chapter  of  a  little  book 
called  "The  Slate  in  its  relation  to  Trade" 
{handing  in  copy  of  same).  In  chapter 
10  of  that  I  discussed  th-  subject  as  it  then 
appeared  to  me  from  experience  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  chapter  shew 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  gone  nearly  as  far 
as  is  gone  now  in  the  direction  of  collective  action 
without  any  notion  that  we  were  preaching  a 
new  gospel  or  substituting  collectivism  for  in- 
dividualisui.  After  having  discussed  the  question 
at  length  the  conclusions  I  came  to  were : 
"  (1.)  That  in  an  earlier  state  of  society  the  under- 
takings of  which  we  are  speaking  "—that  is  these 
railways,  tramways,  gas,  water,  docks,  highways, 
lighthouses,  and  some  others — "  were  generally 

established  aid  maintained  by  some  public 
"  governing  body,  whether  of  the  country 
"  generally,  of  the  districts  or  interests  con- 
1^  cerned.  (2.)  That  at  a  later  period  private 
"  capital  and  enterprise  came  to  the  assistance 
"  of  Government,  and  did,  and  still  do,  what 
"  Ciovemment  never  could  or  would  have  done." 
Therefore,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  then  the 
progress  has  not  been  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  collectivism,  but  from  collectiviwm  to  in- 
dividualism, and  then  back  from  mdividualism 
to  colectiMsim.     "  (3.)_  That  at  a  later  period 

stll,   the     evils   arising  from     placing   these 
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"'  undertakings,  which  illust  be  to  some  eirtent 
"  monopolies  "-^thalt  is  the  important  feature  in 
them — "inthehan'^s  of  private' cdmpanies,  has 
"  been  felt;  and  that  there   is   a  tendency  to' 
"  place  many  of   them  in  the  hands  of  some 
"  public  body — central  or  local.     (4.)  That  whilst ' 
"  harbours,   natural   navigations,   many   docks,  ■ 
"  roads,   and    bridges,    a   few   gasworks,   some 
"  waterworl<s,  the  i*6^t  OiBce,  and   telegraphs, 
"  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  of  local 
"  ^o-^erning  bodies,  'many  docks,  all  Railways, 
"  most  traraways,'and  most  gas  and  water  works, 
"  are  in  the  hands  of  jjrivate  companies."     That 
Would  have' to  be  a  little  altered  now.'     "And, 
"  furthei',   that   the    capital   invested   in    these 
"  private    undertakings   amounts    probably  to 
"  1,000,000,000?."      That    was   at    that    time. 
"  (5.)  That  there  are   n  any  points  in  which  the 
"  interests  of  these  companies  are  at  variance 
"  with  those  of  the  public;  and  that  the  con- 
"  ditioDs  which   the  State  has  imposed  on  them 
"  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  monopoly 
"  from  being  injurious  to  the  public  are  still 
"  tentative ;    tliat   these   remedies    have   often 
"  proved  ina'lequate,  and  sometimes  mischievous ; 
"  and  that  whilst  it  is  right  and  necessary  to 
"  impose  some  restrictions  on  them,  yet  without 
"  great  caution  and    wisdom    such   restrictions 
"  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  as  well 
"  as  to  the  companies."     We  might  get  some 
illustration  upon  that  point  from  what  is  now 
going  on  in  the  railway  world.     "  (6.)  That  the 
"  endeavour  to  get  local  authorities  to  undertake 
"  these  works  themselves,  and  where  concessions 
"  are  made  to  private  companies  to  limit  them  in 
"  point  of  time,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
"  tramways  and  electi-ic  lighting,  though  _  as  yet 
"  experimental  only,  is  a  hopeful  experin  ent." 
Then  I  conclude  "  The  above  are  not  the  only 
"  cases  in  which  the  State,  as  represented  by 
"  local  public  bodies,  has  undertaken  to  sup]:>ly 
"  commodities  which  are  generally  left  to  private 
"  enterprise.     By  a  variety  of  Acts  passed  within 
"  the  last  30  years,   municipal  authorities  are 
"  enabled  under  various  conditions  and  restric- 
"  tions     to     provide     libraries    and     museums, 
"  markets,  slaughter-houses,   baths   and   wash- 
"  houses,  and  even  in  some  cases  dwelling-houses 
"  for  artisans  and    labourers.     It  is,  therefore, 
"  on   the   whole   clear  that   if  it   ever    was   a 
"  principle  of  English  legislation  that  governing 
"  bodies  are   not  to  become  makers  or  sellers  of 
"  commodities,    that    principle    must    now   be 
"  adopted  with  lai'ge  reservations.     Where  proht 
"  can  be  made  sufficient  to  tempt  private  capital 
«  to  embark  in  the  business,  and  where  competi- 
"  tion  can  be  relied  on  to  prevent  the  evds  of 
"  monopoly,  it  is  as  true  as  ever  that  the  pubhc 
"  is  best  served  by  keeping  the  trade  in  private 
"  hands  ;  but  where  these  conditions  are  not  to 
"  be  found,  and  where  the  matter  is  of  such  a  kind 
"  that  a   public  governing   body  can  properly 
"  manage  it,  experience  and  analogy  show  that 
"  there  is  no  a  priori  or  absolute  objection  to  the 
"  State,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  central  govern- 
"  ment  or  of  a  local  authority,  acting  as  a  ^trader 
"  itself."     Therefore,  to  some  extent  we  did  then 
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anticipate  Mr.    Sidney   Webb's   views,   but  we 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  hib  lengths,  or  adopt  his 
ideals. 

7930.  And  do  you  still  think  that  those  are 
approximately  the  limits  ? — I  thiiik  so.  There 
is  a  great  deal  iimre  in  that  chapter  in  which 
the  whole  thing  is  discussed,  but  I  will  not 
weary  the  Commission  with  reading  it.  I  only 
quote  it  because  so  very  much  is  made  in  all 
speculative  so.ialistic  hooks  of  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  I  admit 
it,  but  I  do  not  draw  the  conclusions  from  it 
which  they  do. 

7931.  Have  yon  observed  a  want  of  accuracy 
of  statement  or  composition  in  argument  in 
them  ? — Yes,  I  have,  very  often.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  the  old  economy  was  a  science  or 
attempted  science  which  tried  to  investigate 
facts,  the  present  socialistic  econoniy  is  a 
sermon.  The  old  economy  tried  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  what  was  possible  or  probable  as 
theres:ilt  of  a  given  course  of  action,  whilst  the 
modern  socialistic  economy  is,  as  it  calls  itself, 
"  ethical,"  and  teaches  what  ought  to  be.  My 
feeling  about  it  is  that  whilst  we  may  sympathise 
entirely  with  its  objects  we  often  find  it  at  fault 
in  not  recognising  the  facts  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  assuming  it  can  disregard  the 
limitations  which  arise  from  those  facts.  The 
old  economy  taught  men  to  cut  their  coat 
Mccording  to  their  cloth,  whereas  the  new 
economy  teaches  them  to  cut  their  cloth  according 
to  the  fashion  of  their  flounces.  Then  in 
matters  I  happen  to  know  about,  I  find  a  good 
many,  inaccuracies. 

7932.  Are  there  a  few  instances  you  wish  to 
give  of  them  ? — For  instance,  in  the  London 
Council,  when  there  was  a  question  of  tho 
Council  doing  work  itself,  instead  of  employing 
a  contractor,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  appealed  to  me 
as  to  whether  modern  science  did  not  go  in 
favour  of  a  collective  action  in  the  matter,  and 
he  said  that  England  was  the  only  corner  of 
the  British  Empir-e  which  was  still  benighted 
enouo-h  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  used  that 
phrase)  to  leave  railways  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies.  That  seemed  to  me  a  very  strange 
statement  to  make,  when  all  the  Canadian 
railways  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
The  United  States  is  no  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  that  great  country  has  been  made 
by  railways  and  every  railway  is  in  the  hands 
of  private  companies.  That  is  also  the  case  in 
South  America.  Then  I  would  deal  with 
question  3683. 

7933.  That  is  in  the  evidence  given  before 
this  Commission  ?— Yes.  He  says,  with  respect 
to  gas  companies,  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
"  London  there  were  for  a  good  many  years 
■'  several  companies  who  actually  supplied  the 
"  same  area,"  and  he  goes  on,  "It  is  not  a 
monopoly."  This  is  a  mistake.  Gas  is  a 
monopoly,  water  is  not.  London  has  been 
distinctly  districtid  between  the  gas  companies, 
and  they  have  an  absolute  monopoly  each  in 
their  own  district. 
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Mr.  Courtney. 

7934.  Is  that  always  the  case  'I — No,  in  the 
old  times  they  did  compete,  and  a  very  great 
nuisance  it  was  found,  and  then  London  was 
distiicted  so  tbat  each  company  had  its  own 
monopoly.  The  districting  was  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

7935.  The  first  part  of  the  answer  is  right 
therefore  ? — The  first  part  of  the  nnswer  is  right. 
Then  he  says  that  the  old-fashioned  school  of 
economists  thought  that  was  the  most  excellent 
arrangement  that  could  possibly  be  made.  I  do 
not  know  where  that  is  to  be  found.  I  know 
that  John  Stuart  Mill  did  not  think  it  an 
excellent  arrangement,  and  I  have  never  found 
any  statement  by  the  old  economists  to  the 
effect  that  the  competition  of  such  bodies  as  that 
was  a  desirable  thing.  On  the  contrary  every 
book  tbat  I  have  read  in  recent  times  has  recog- 
nised the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  these  matters  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
competition  does  not  afford  a  means  of  settling 
the  question.  Then  question  377-'^',  that  is 
rather  important  from  the  view  of  some.  He 
says,  "  The  Customs  Department  and  the  Board 
"  of  Trnde,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Folice 
"  lave  put  clauses  into  their  clothing  contract 
"  which  are  very  useful."  That  refers  to  clauses 
stating  what  the  rate  of  wage  is  to  be,  the  fair 
wages  clause,  which  is  now  inserted  in  most  con- 
tracts on  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  does  so  happen,  that  in  the  case  of  the  clothing 
contract  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  this  was 
not  done,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  case,  because 
Mr.  John  Bums  quoted  that  as  an  excellent 
contract  in  which  this  clause  was  inserted.  But 
I  got  from  the  Eeceiver  <>eneral  of  Police  hi.s 
contract,  and  it  had  no  clause  of  the  kind  in  it. 
It  is  a  contract  in  which  they  all  say  works 
admirably,  and  the  Receiver-General  of  Police 
says  he  is  open  to  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  who  make  the  cloth,  but  he  gets  them 
very  rarely,  and  he  says  that  the  whole  thing 
goes  on  perfectly  satisfactorily,  but  that  as  his 
contract  was  made  before  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  it  contains  nn  clause  whatever 
about  payment  of  fair  wages. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7936.  Then  the  next  question  ! — There  is  a 
curious  statement  in  the  answer  to  question 
3793.  He  says  it  is  easy  to  urge  the  Govern 
ment  to  pay  higher  wages.  Of  course  it  is 
easy  for  the  voters  of  any  particular  place  to 
exercise  pressure  through  their  members.  We 
have  constantly  heard  that  at  the  dockyard 
ports  pressure  was  put  by  the  workmen  there 
u[)on  the  member  to  get  works  done  which 
the  Government  would  not  otherwise  have  done, 
but  that  is  always  looked  upon,  not  as  an 
advantage  but  as  very  mu3h  the  reverse. 

7937.  I  understand  that  the  fact  which  is 
veiy  easy  ti.  urge  as  to  making  them  pay 
proper  wages  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
as  proving  the  condition  of  Government 
establishments,  was  it  not  ? — It  was.  He  said  : 
"  If  the  Deptford  Dockyard  Lad  been  let  out  (o 
"  contract  as  Mr.  Cobden,  .and  I  apprehend  the 
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"  economists  at  that  time,  would  have  recom- 
"  mended,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
"  urge  the  contractor  to  pay  high  wages.  But 
"  it  is  very  easy  to  urge  the  Government  to 
"  pay  proper  wages."  No  doubt  it  is  through 
the  action  of  the  voters,  but  whether  that  is  an 
advantage  or  not  may  be  a  question. 

7938.  Then  go  to  question  3865  ?  — The 
question  is  :  "  Would  you  supply  means  of 
"  travelling — tramways,  for  instance — free  ? — 
(A.)  "I  believe  taxes  on  locomotion  are  universally 
"  condemned  by  economists  nowadays,  and  I 
"  have  never  been  able  myself  to  discriminate 
"  between  the  twopenny  fare  and  the  one-tenth 
"  of  a  penny  tax  which  may  be  levied  on  that 
"  fare."  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange 
statement  to  say  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
between  profits  and  a  tax  on  profits. 

7939.  Then  question  3877  ?— Question  3877 
is :  "  Is  not  your  assumption  in  proposing  this 
"  municipalisation  of  industrial  work  that  the 
"  municipality,  being  the  body  elected  by  the 
"  ratepayers,  is  capable  of  managing  all  these 
"  concerns  properly  ? — (A.)  Not  because  it  is  a 
"  body  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  but  because  it 
"  is  a  body  having  no  private  interest  to  serve, 
"  concerned  only  for  the  public  good,  and  I 
"  should  say  which  usually  in  the  case  of  an 
"  elected  body  has  the  advantage  of  democratic 
"  election."  But  if  it  is  the  fact  that  the  voters 
are  the  persons  to  whom  the  wages  should  be 
paid,  and  that  they  can  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  members  of  the  Council,  I  think  that 
great  advantage  to  a  great  extent  disappears. 
Then  as  to  question  3890,  he  says  the  rates  may 
become  20s.  in  the  pound,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  London  County  Council  taking 
over  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  London. 
Well,  that  is  a  startling  statement,  and  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  while,  of  course,  to  state  Lord 
Hobhouse's  expeiience.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Corporate  Committee  which  has  to  manage 
the  small  property  that  the  Council  now  have, 
and  Lord  Hobhouse's  experience  was  that  it; 
was  far  from  satisfactory  to  rest  upon  the 
opinions  of  people  whom  he  did  i:ot  know 
whether  he  could  trust  or  not,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  less  of  [iroperty  that  the  London  Countj^ 
Council  had  to  manage  in  that  way  the  better. 
Then  in  questions  4012  and  4013,  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  attributes  the  evil  of  the  former  state  of 
things  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  to  indirect  election. 
That  was  not  the  case  at  all.  The  complaint  at 
Liverpool  was  not  of  indirect  election  ;  the 
complaitit  there  was  that  the  town  for  their 
own  purposes  taxed  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
order  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool.  I 
was  a  party  to  the  whole  of  the  conflict  about 
the  Liverpool  Town  Dues,  which  ended  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board.  It  was  one  o£  the  first  things  I 
had  to  do  with  when  I  was  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  can  speak  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  dommation  of  the  Town  Council  which  was 
objected  to  by  the  trade.  These  are  small 
pomts.  It  is  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  general  views 
that  I  have  the  greatest  objection  to.     I  differ 
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from  him  completely  on  the  subject  of  his  ideals, 
but  we  work  ^vry  well  together  upon  practical 
matteis  now  going  on  in  the  Council. 

Mr.  Bolton. 

7940.  I  have  just  one  or  two  questions  to 
ask.  I  tliink,  in  referring  to  sweating  you 
said  you  do  not  approve  of  that  ? — Oh,  no. 

7941.  But  you  also  disapprove  of  the  aitmpt 
to  dictate  to  sellers  the  conditions  on  whicli 
they  shall  produce  the  article  which  they  sell  ? 
— What  I  disapprove  of  is  rejecting  the  article 
sold  whether  by  protection  o-:  in  any  other  way 
because  we  are  not  s\ti-<fied  that  the  conditions 
uuder  which  it  should  bg  produced  are  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

7942.  And  you  illustrate  ttiat  to  some  extent 
by  suggesting  how  inconceivably  absurd  it 
would  be  of  them  to  refuse  corn  grown  in 
Russia  for  example  ? — Yes. 

7943.  Do  you  recollect  a  time,  I  think  it 
must  be  gettina;  on  to  50  years  ago,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Parliament  to  ];revent  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  an  article  of 
food  grown  under  conditions  which  we  did  not 
then  approve  of  ? — I  just  remember,  but  only 
indistinctly,  the  controversy  abotit  slave-grown 
sugar. 

7944.  Exactly,  that  is  it ;  slave-grown  sugar 
was  not  actually  prohibited,  but  according  to 
law  an  increased  duty  was  imposed  upon  slave 
grown  sugar  as  co  iipared  with  free  labour  grown 
sugar  and  I  think  Parliament  only  persisted  in 
that  for  about  a  twelvemonth  ? — Yes,  I  think 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  away  with  it,  but  my 
recollection  is  indistinct. 

7945.  I  think  that  was  in  184t)  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

7946.  The  point  of  greatest  importance  to  my 
mind  in  your  evidence  was  your  admission  that 
fluctuations  in  trade  and  therefore  in  work  are 
very  serious  indeed  ? — Certainly. 

7947.  And  I  presume  that  that  admission 
means  that  therefore  you  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  give  attention  to  the 
causes  of  those  fluctuations  ? — Anything  that 
we  can  do  to  remove  them  we  certainly  ought 
to  do. 

7948.  And  one  remedy  that  was  suggested 
was  the  punishment  of  those  who  issued  bogus 
prospectuses  ? — Yes,  because  I  think  that  un- 
sound speculation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
flunctuation. 

7949.  And  respecting  the  ports  I  understood 
you  to  endorse  the  advisability  of  a  more  effective 
organisation,  especially  as  to  the  Port  of  London  ? 
—Yes,  in  the  Port  of  London.  Other  ports  I 
do  not  speak  of,  I  really  hardily  know  their 
condition  at  the  present  moment. 

7950.  What  would  be  the  object  in  trying  to 
bring  about  more  complete  organisation  in  the 
Port  of  London  ?— It  is  a  very  complicated 
subject,  and  it  would  have  t)  bo  dealt  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  do  wisely  in  attempting  to  go  fully  into 
it  now,  but   the    Thames  Conservators   in    the 
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first  place  are  not  as  representative  of  the 
interests  concerned  as  they  ought  to  be.  Then 
the  functions  of  Trinity  House  on  the  River 
very  likely  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  same 
body.  Then  there  are  functions  of  the  Thamt-s 
Conservators  with  regard  to  the  Upper  Thames. 
They  concern  the  interior  of  the  country 
generally  much  more  than  they  do  the  Thames 
Conservators,  and  might  well  be  transferred  to 
some  other  body.  Putting  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Conservators  was  a  :  i  ero  expedient  a  pis 
alter  because  it  was  not  known  what  to  do  with 
the  Upper  Thames.  Then  the  city  of  London  now 
have  control  of  matters  relating  to  health  within 
the  Port,  and  probably  it  would  be  de-<irable  to 
consolidate  that  in  the  same  governing  body. 
There  are  seveial  other  functions  I  have  no  doubt 
that  might  be  ver}'  properly  consolidated  and 
the  body  made  much  more  representative  than 
it  is.  The  city  of  London  has  probably  too 
large  a  share  in  tlie  present  representation  of 
the  trade  and  labour  of  the  port  too  little. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

7951.  Let  me  ask  this  question  here.  Do  I 
understand  that  in  the  Port  of  Liverpool  the 
docks  and  wharves  and  the  whole  port  is 
managed  as  one  concern  ? — Yes,  both  that  and 
the  Birkenhead  docks;  the  docks  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  docks  of  Birkenhead  are  all  managed 
as  one  concern  by  a  public  trust. 

7952.  When  yo.i  speak  of  desiring  that  the 
control  should  be  in  one  body  when  you  say 
there  is  room  in  the  Port  of  London  for  reform 
you  do  not  contemplate  anything  of  that  kind 
such  as  managing  the  whole  Port  of  London  as 
one  financial  concern  ? — Oh  no,  I  think  that 
would  be  impossible,  considt-ring  the  number 
of  intere-ts.  There  are  besides  the  dockers  the 
wharfingers,  some  140  in  number,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  bought  out. 

7953.  That  i-:  not  what  you  are  looking  to  ? — 
No,  I  am  looking  to  the  control  of  the  waterway. 
There  is  another  thing  which  ]nigbt  possibly 
be  done  hereafter,  .'^npiiosing  you  have  got  a 
good  body  repi'esenting  the  navigation  and 
control  of  the  waterway  it  might  be  a  further 
question  whether  at  some  future  time  it  might 
not  be  de.'iirable  to  put  the  dicks  into  their 
hands,  but  that  is  a  question  for  future 
consideration. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

7954.  In  Liverpool  the  control  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mersey  Board  and  Harbour  Trust,  I  think? 
—Yes. 

7955.  In  Glasgow  tiie  docks  of  Glasgow  are 
controlled  by  the  Glasgow  Navigation  Trust  ? — 
Yes,  t'  at  is  a  public  trust.  The  Scotchmen  long 
ago  made  it  to. 

795G.  And  those  are  two  well-conducted  ports  ? 
— Extremely  well  conducted. 

7957.  Then  if  they  are  well  conducted  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  collective  fashion  they  are 
conducted  in  ? — I  should  ratlier  say,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  bodies  being  representative  of  tne 
trade  which  uses  the  port. 
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7958.  And  they  are  amenable  to  whom  ? — 
To  the  dock  ratepayers.  I  do  not  lemembt^r 
what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Clyde  Trust 
accurately,  but  the  Mersey  Trust  are  elected  by 
the  persons  who  pay  the  rates  of  tlie  docks  and 
harbour. 

7959.  What  becomes  of  the  profits  made  by 
those  boards  ? — They  make  no  profits.  They 
have  a  large  debt  on  which  interest  is  paid,  but 
there  is  no  profit.     It  is  a  public  trust. 

7960.  And  if  they  did  make  a  profit  what 
th?n  ? — I  suppose  they  want  all  the  money  they 
can  get  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and 
liarbour  :  and  subject  to  that  they  would  reduce 
the  |iues. 

7961.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is 
anything  in  their  constitution  that  prevents 
them  from  allotting  anything  to  profit  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  very  nature  of  their  constitution  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  it.  I  speak  positively 
to  that. 

7902.  So  that  in  that  case  they  do  not  seem 
to  rely  upon  that  stimulus  of  personal  gain  ? — 
No,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  tlien  one  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  new  enterprise,  and 
I  liave  been  endeavouring  in  what  I  read  here 
out  of  my  book  to  show,  (and  if  you  would 
read  that  chapter  at  length  you  will  find  it 
mire  distinctly  '  stated)  that  there  are  certain 
cases  in  which  you  must  trust  to  other 
principles. 

7963.  I  quite  understand.  I  wanted  to  see 
how  far  there  was  a  real  difference  of  prin- 
ciple in  that,  which  I  understand  you  to  have 
advanced  as  distinct  from  that  ? — The  two  cases 
mentioned  are  typical  of  many. 

7964.  In  fact  in  regard  to  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  save  London,  as  these  ports  are  con- 
ducted on  the  ))lan  of  common  control  as  against 
the  individualist  plan  which  prevails  in  L(mdon, 
they  are  conducted  in  a  superior  fashion,  and 
as  they  have  not  the  stimulus  of  private  gain 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  see  any 
real  objection  to  the  ])rinciple  being  applied  to 
London  ? — I  should  see  no  objection  in  principle. 
It  is  rather  a  difficulty  of  getting  it  applied. 

7965.  Not  a  difference  of  principle  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

7966.  As  regards  the  principle  that  is  quite 
jjermissible.  I  think  you  did  say  in  one  part  of 
your  evidence  that  it  was  a  case  of  expediency 
largely  ? — Quite  so,  entirely.  Will  j  ou  allow  me 
just  to  say  that  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  London  and  the  Mersey,  that  you  have 
the  wharfingers  with  their  private  wharves  all 
along  the  river,  which  are  very  much  more 
difticult  interests  to  deal  with  by  a  public  body 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Mersey. 

7967.  That  leaves  the  principle  unaffected, 
and  it  may  or  rnay  not  be  even  more  expedient  ? 
— Quite  so. 

79(iN.  I  understood  you  to  .say  that  one  reason 
why  you  could  not  see  your  way  clear  to  endorse 
that  which  bad  been  proposed  respecting  the 
docks  was,  that  it  would  throw  many  men  C)ut 
of  work  ? — I  quoted  your  own  evidence. 


Mr.  Torn  Mann — continued. 

7969.  That  of  course  is  merely  incidental  ! — 
Yes,  it  is  only  important  with  a  view  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  that  could  be  employed. 

7970.  Quite  so ;  it  is  merely  incidental  ? — • 
Yes. 

7971.  Then  with  regard  to  the  o^'ercrowding 
that  you  laid  emphasis  upon.  That,  again,  is 
merely  incidental — the  possible  overcrowding  by 
the  concentration  of  trade  ? — It  is  incidental  to 
this  particular  scheme. 

7972.  Quite  so,  but  not  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  port  ? — Oh,  no. 

7973.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  danger  to 
navigation  that  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  but  you 
must  take  the  Thames,  of  course,  as  it  is.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  public  authority  should 
not  control  the  waterway. 

7974.  Neither,  I  presume,  is  there  any  reason 
why  any  authority  that  controls  them  and  the 
waterway  should  not  make  that  waterway 
properly  navigable  the  same  as  they  have  done 
on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Belfast,  and  other  places  '^ 
— Certainly. 

7975.  Then,  with  regard  to  management,  we 
get  to  this,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle, 
and  indeed,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  ports  of 
Britain  are  now  conducted  on  this  common  or 
collectivist  plan  as  distinguished  from  the 
isolated  plan  that  prevails  in  London,  and  as 
they  are  better  conducted  than  in  London, 
experience  and  expediency  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  advisability,  would  it  not,  of  our  endeavour- 
ing to  control  the  port  of  London  in  a  similar 
way  to  these  principal  provincial  ports  ? — I  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  and  river 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  some  public  trust. 
But  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  docks  by  such  a 
trust  it  is  a  question  of  expediency.  The  docks 
have  always  been  in  competition  with  the 
wharfingers,  and  if  you  buy  the  docks  you  must 
buy  the  wharves. 

7976.  But  that  is  again  merely  incidental  to 
any  proposal  that  might  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  out,  and  those  difficulties  or  difficulties 
of  a  similar  character  did  exist  in  many  other 
ports,  not  quite  so  much  perhaps.  But  I  wonder 
whether  you  had  in  3  our  mind  at  all  the  evils 
of  fluctuation  as  they  affect  the  worker  in  the 
Port  of  London  ? — I  have  read  your  evidence 
very  carefully  and  with  much  interest. 

7977.  And  you  have  said  that  it  is  quite  right 
that  we  should  try  to  minimise  the  evils  in  that 
direction  ?— Yes.  I  am  not  capable  of  judging 
as  to  how  far  concentration  would  remove  the 
evils.     I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion. 

7978.  Dropping  the  concentration  principle, 
let  us  deal  only  with  the  question  of  manage- 
ment ?— Yes.  ^ 

7979.  From  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
expressed  yourself,  I  think  you  would  like  to 
see  labour  steadied  ? — Yes. 

7980.  And  have  a  workman's  income  made 
regular  ? — Certainly. 

7981.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  it  is 
impossible  under  existing  conditibns  in  the 
port   of   London    for   many   workmen    to    get 
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anything  approaching  a  regular  income  ? — I  am 
afraid  so. 

7982.  And  if  after  proper  investigation  no 
ill-considered  measure  (that  is,  of  course,  not 
proposed,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  found  ia 
any  evidence  that  hus  been  offered  this  after- 
noon) were  put  forward,  and  if  no  has  tyor 
ill-considered  proposal  should  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon,  but  after  due  investigation,  and  if  it 
should  appear  advisable  to  adopt  a  common  plan 
of  control  as  against  the  existing  method,  I 
presume  you  would  favour  that  ?— Certainly, 
and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  it  tended  to 
diminish  the  fluetuaiinns  of  tiade. 

7^)83.  Inasmuch  as  yo'i  express  yourself  in 
that  way,  and  recognisa  the  evils  of  fluctuation, 
which  means,  of  course,  taking  away  the  very 
life  and  means  of  sustenance  from  a  family,  let 
us  now  take  that  principle  from  the  docks  and 
apply  it  to  trade  generally,  and  if  there  are 
various  trades  in  London  that  are  now  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  private  enterprise  which 
results  in  such  serious  dislocation  as  to  positively 
take  away  the  means  of  sustenance  or  so  as  to 
prevent  many  men  from  getting  the  means  of 
sustenance,  is  not  it  then  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  do  you  not  think,  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  could  try  some  similar  plan  of  co;nmon 
control  in  these  trades  ? — It  has  not  been  proved 
to  my  satisfaction  that  such  management,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  docks,  would  nrevent  fluctua- 
tions. It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be  due 
to  causes  which  no  central  body  would  be  able 
to  control.  I  do  not  wish  t )  give  an  opinion 
upon  that,  because  I  have  not  examined  it,  but 
with  regard  co  other  ind as tiies  I  have  no  a  priori 
opinion  that  with  regard  to  any  particular 
industry  it  might  not  be  managed  by  Govern- 
ment. But  if  you  speak  of  all  industries, 
then  I  say  at  once  you  would  probably  be 
forfeiting  more  by  giving  up  individualism  than 
you  would  gain  by  central  control, 

7984.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  concentrate  your 
attention  briefly  upon  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  give  in  that  chair, 
and  in  that  evidence  there  is  nothing  in  it 
favouring  any  wholesale  or  hasty  application  of 
the  coUectivist  principle  to  the  whole  of  the 
trades  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  you 
will  find  this,  I  believe,  that  where  we  find  the 
present  system  to  fall  short  by  causing  or 
permitting  the  most  serious  fluctuations  to  take 
place,  that  men  with  their  families  are  positively 
prevented  from  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
existence,  then  the  time  has  arrived  as  a  matter 
of  principle  and  expediency,  to  try  and  adopt 
other  methods,  such  as  the  plan  of  common 
control,  if  we  were  sure  that  those  other  methods 
are  tolerably  sure  or  will  diminish  or  put  an 
end  to  the  fluctuations  of  which  you  speak, 
and  if  in  doing  so  they  will  not  produce  greater 
counterbalancing  evils "?— I  go  as  far  as  that. 

7985.  Quite  so.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this 
^^ay,  that  if  those  who  are  the  workers  them- 
selves suffer  and  sufl'er  from  positive  lack  of 
food,  is  it  not  our  bounden  duty  as  men  of 
honour  to  try  to  advocate  the  principle  to  which 


Mr.  Torn  Mann — continued. 
I_  have  alluded  as  strongly  as  we  may  ?— Fluctua- 
tion occurs  not  only  in  the  docks  of  London. 
Tlie  fluctuation  of  trade  is  an  enormous 
evil.  But  then  you  nmst  go  to  the  very  springs 
of  the  matter  and  consider  whether  collective 
action  would  prevent  those  fluctuations,  and 
consider  what  are  the  springs  of  business.  That 
is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  by  referring 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  city  of  Loadon, 
and  the  influence  of  capital  and  of  credit. 

7986.  Yes,  and  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  had  any  other  proposal  to  make 
than  that  as  to  the  mere  punishment  of  those 
who  put  forward  bogus  prospectuses.  Seeing 
that  the  evil  does  exist  it  must  be  dealt  with,  I 
presume.  At  least  those  who  suflfer  from  it  feel 
that  it  must  be  so  ? — All  human  things  are 
extremely  imperfect,  and  you  must  take  care  in 
attempting  to  tackle  a  very  great  evil  that  you 
do  not  introduce  greater  evils,  or  that  you  do 
not  in  attempting  to  cure  the  disease  kill  the 
patient. 

7987.  No  doubt  you  would  credit  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles 
with  good  faith  ? — Absolutely. 

7988.  So  that  it  throws  it  back  upon  expe- 
diency and  necessity  ? — -Yes,  expediency.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  say  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  analogy  between  the  docks  and  the  wharves 
and  other  industries,  that  I  have  spent  years  in 
trying  to  find  out  if  I  could  the  limit  between 
Government  action  and  individual  action.  I 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  do  it  and  I 
totally  failed,  and  ca'ne  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  question  of  expediency,  and  you  will 
find  all  that  I  could  say  upon  that  subject  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  this  little  book,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  leave  with  you. 

7989.  Eespecting  that  French  dictionary 
which  you  quoted  from,  the  exact  title  of  which 
I  forget,  the  statements  made  there  are  scarcely 
true  of  to-day  ? — Of  course  France  has  very 
much  improve  1  her  position  since  that  titne, 
but  the  observations  apply  more  to  an  inchoate 
industry  than  to  one  which  is  thoroughly  well 
established.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  thing 
for  the  State  to  take  over  the  railways  at  the 
present  time  than  for  the  State  to  have  in 
troduced  railways. 

7990.  And  as  he  has  mentioned  harbours, 
roads,  and  bridges,  I  presume  those  are  directions 
in  which  we  could  point  to  the  collective  action 
and  things  which  resulted  in  great  success  ? — I 
believe  in  the  cases  of  bridges  and  roads  the 
collective  action  preceded  individual  action. 

7991.  I  notice  that  in  one  part  of  your 
evidence  you  emphasised  the  necessity  for 
capital  ? — Yes. 

7992.  And  whilst  dealing  with  that  evidence 
which  was  put  forth  by  myself  I  do  not  think 
you  had  any  occa.sion  to  suppose  that  I  had  ever 
combatted  the  necessity  for  cipital  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  you  did.  I  am  not  aware  that  you 
bad,  but  of  course  the  question  would  be 
whether  the  capital  was  to  be  private  capital  or 
the  capital  of  the  public. 
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7993.  Quite  so — they  control  the  capital  and 
divide  the  advantages  of  it  Then  with  regard 
to  new  inventions,  they  require  development.  I 
think  that  was  admitted  in  all  the  evidence 
submitted  by  myself,  and  not  only  that,  but  it 
was  urged  very  strongly  that  greater  facilities 
should  be  afforded? — Yes,  you  did;  but  we 
differed,  inasmuch  as  you  thought  it  could  be 
done  better  by  municipal  or  national  authority, 
while  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  can 
best  be  done  by  the  intJividual.  I  think  that  is 
where  we  differ  about  it.  We  both  agree  that 
they  want  assistance. 

7994.  Did  you  observe  that  the  contention 
was  this  rather,  that  the  existing  system  does 
not  admit  of  the  full  utilisation  of  the  advan- 
tages already  obtained  in  certain  quarters,  and 
that  there  is  no  proper  and  thorough  a|iplication 
of  the  knowledge  we  already  have "? — I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  manufacturer 
who  has  a  mill  say,  or  a  plant  of  his  own,  not 
to  see  an  improvement  rather  because  it  would 
cost  him  money  to  introduce  ifc,  but  then  under 
the  present  system  his  neighbour  introduces  it 
and  forces  him  to  introduce  it. 

7995.  And  no  doubt  you  are  also  aware  that 
it  is  not  Tery  often  to  the  interests  of  the  woi'k- 
men  that  they  should  bring  out  special  proposals 
even  though  they  are  well  able  to  do  so,  when 
the  prospect  in  front  of  them  is  di.slodgment 
from  their  employment.  That  has  not  come 
within  your  experience,  has  it  ? — No,  that  has 
not  come  within  my  experience.  I  can  quite 
understand  that  the  first  view  of  the  workman 
would  be  "  This  will  diminish  my  labour." 

7996.  Now,  respecting  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  food,  you  do  not  find  anything  I 
think  in  my  evidence  to  the  eti'ect  that  it  was 
desirable  that  we  should  refuse  to  obtain  food 
supplies  from  Russia  ? — No,  I  observed  that  you 
most  carefully  avoided  any  such  conclusion  as 
that,  but  you  looked  forward  to  some  distant 
future,  if  I  remember,  in  which  Kngland  would 
produce  enough  food,  or  nearly  enough  food,  to 
feed  herself. 

7997.  I  think  that  followed  upon  some  such 
question  as  this,  that  there  was  possibility  of 
certain  trades  declining  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  development  of  industry  in  other 
countries,  with  which  T  think  you  agree  ? — I 
agree  to  this  extent  that  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  manufactures  which  other  countries 
will  learn  to  carry  on  as  well  as  ourselves,  but 
it  is  a  race,  and  as  things  never  stand  still,  and 
as  England  has  a  great  advantage  in  her  courage, 
her  capital,  and  the  excellence  of  her  workmen, 
I  think  she  will  still  continue  to  keep  ahead  in 
the  race,  and  if  she  does  not  supply  wh'it  she 
has  already  supplied  to  the  world,  she  will  supply 
something  else. 

7998.  At  any  rate  it  is  reasonable  to  suppote 
that  some  of  the  industries  will  decline  in  con- 
sequence of  the  development  in  other  countries 
of  those  industries  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  coarser  developments  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  are  decreasing  and 
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are  being  taken  in  hand  in  India.  That  is  a 
case  in  point. 

7999.  Assuming  that  there  should  be  land 
uncultivated  or  improperly  cultivated,  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  its  being  properly 
cultivated  ? — It  is  most  desirable  that  it  should 
be  properly  cultivated  if  it  pays  to  cultivate  it. 

8000-1.  I  think  that  amounts  to  the  whole 
case  as  contended  for  by  myself.  I  want  now 
only  to  ask  one  question  concerning  the  action 
of  the  County  Council  re  the  dredger  ? — The 
Woolwich  ferryboat. 

8002.  Yes.  The  order  went  to  the  Clyde  ?— 
The  order  went  to  the  Clyde. 

8003.  That  was  opposed  by  a  section  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

8004.  And  you  held  tliat  up  as  a  specimen  of 
bad  policy  ?— No,  what  I  held  up  as  a  specimen 
of  bad  policy  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  we  should  take  the  dearer 
tender  of  the  Thames  and  refuse  the  cheaper 
tender  from  the  Clyde.  I  think  the  Committee 
were  wrong  and  that  the  Council  were  right, 
I  was  not  present  myself  so  that  I  have  no 
credit  for  it  at  all,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     It  was  done  while  I  w  as  away. 

8005.  I  think  you  have  endorsed  the  general 
principle  of  trades  unionism  ? — Yes,  I  think  the 
Trades  Unions  have  been  useful. 

8006.  You  would  give  them  encouragement 
rather  than  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

8007.  It  seems  that  they  are  doing  .soniethino- 
towards  improving  the  condition  of  labour,  and 
something  which  results  in  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  work  ? — ^'es,  I  dare- 
say. I  am  upon  ground  which  I  do  not  know 
well,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  like  all  human 
institutions  there  are  some  drawbacks  as  well 
as  advantages  in  Trades  Unions. 

8008.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  of  many, 
but  I  think  on  the  whole  they  may  be  approved 
of  ?-I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  good 
service. 

8009.  You  recognise  that  the  principle  that 
jjrevailed  during  the  last  election  of  the  county 
council  was  that  the  condition  required  was 
that  trades  unionists  should  be  respected.  I 
think  you  remember  that  that  was  it  2—1  was 
not  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  election  and 
I  know  very  little  about  it  I  an.  an  alderman 
and  I  do  not  owe  my  place  to  popular  election 

8010.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  was  a 
certam  policy  which  prevailed,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  that  policy  in  the  main  succeeded 
m  obtammg  seats  on  the  London  County 
Council  ? — Yes.  "^ 

8011.  And  that  that  pohcy  wns  decided  by 
the  ratepayers  ?— By  the  voters— by  the  rate- 
payers that  chose  to  vote. 

8012.  Quite  so;  those  that  chose  to  vote 
Now,  if  we  approx'e  of  trades  unionism  in 
principle  because  of  the  good  it  does,  and  the 
ratepayers  of  a  given  district  say,  were  to 
endorse  those  principles,  and  they  decidpd  to 
send  men  to  the  Council  of  London  to  govern 
London  s  affairs  on  the  strength  of  thpm 
respecting    these   principles,  do   you    see    any 
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redson  then  why  you  should  object  to  the 
appUcation  of  the  principle  ? — No ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  those  principles  are  which 
t!ie  voters  insisted  on.  It  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  voters.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  all  I 
have  said  as  to  what  has  been  done,  and  it  may 
turn  out  perfectly  well,  but  if  it  should  turn  out 
badly,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Council 
are  entering  upon  a  dangerous  policy,  then, 
when  the  results  of  that  policy  come  to  be 
seen,  it  will  be  for  the  voters  (if  London  at  some 
future  election  to  say  whether  they  approve  of 
it  ov  not. 

8013.  I  am  one  who  would  like  to  learn  from 
you  very  much,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  I  have  paid 
close  attention  to  your  criticisms,  and  I  want  to 
learn  from  them.  I  have  also  noticed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  your  behaviour  on  the  County  Council, 
and  especially  respecting  this  particular  case,  re 
this  ferry  boat.  Now,  as  you  have  endorsed  the 
principle  and  practice  of  trades  unionism,  thnt 
warrants  me  as  a  workman  who  desires  to  L?am 
from  you,  in  putting  it  into  practice  in  a  given 
trade  in  London.  We  get  the  conditions  of 
labour  raised  to  a  certain  standard,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  we  elect  councillors  to  go  to 
the  London  Council  or  to  carry  out  those  same 
principles.  Then  they  require  a  certain  ferry 
boat,  which  London  workers  are  capable  of 
building  and  London  employers  are  capable  of 
contracting  for,  and  if  the  councillors  should 
behave  in  an  honest  way  towards  those  who 
elected  them,  ought  not  tliey  then  to  give  that 
order  under  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
were  elected  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  condi- 
tions were. 

8014.  That  they  should  respect  that  principle 
of  trades  unionism  in  fixing  the  rate  ? — It  is  not 
a  question  of  fixing  the  rate ;  it  is  a  question  of 
buying  a  boat  in  one  place  or  another. 

8015.  To  me  it  is  an  important  case.  You 
have  endorsed  trades  unionism,  and  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Council,  although  an  alderman, 
and  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  ratepayers  of 
London  was  that  Trades  Union  principles  should 
be  respected,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  policy 
the  majority  of  the  council  were  elected?— I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  Trades  Union 
principles.     If  you  mean  by  them 

8016.  I  do  not  want  to  define  them  particu- 
larly. I  see  you  have  a  sufficient  knowledge 
because  of  the  evidence  you  have  given  already 
concerning  these  wage  clauses.  I  mean  respect- 
ing these  fair  wage  clauses  that  their  principle 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  majority,  but  they 
were  not  respected  in  this  case  ?— I  should  be 
very  much  astonished  to  hear  that  the  members 
of  the  London  County  Council  or  the  majority 
of  them  had  given  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
pledge  to  their  constituents  at  the  last  election 
that  they  would  confine  their  orders  to  London 
workmen  or  to  contractors  approved  by  London 
Trades  Unions. 

8017.  If  they  had  so  done  they  would  have 
heen  very  unwise,  and  certainly  I  should  not 
have  adopted  their  principle,  but  I  am  trying  to 
deal  with  this  particular  case  of  this  ferry  boat, 
and  I  want  to  see  whether  or  not  the  councillors 
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were  wrong  whom  you  have  mildly  censured, 
and  you  right,  for  t  iking  the  opposite  ground, 
because  I  desire  to  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
argument.  Those  principles  upon  which  those 
councillors  were  elected  were  that  they  should 
respect  the  principles  laid  down  by  trades 
unionists  amongst  others.     Then  when  the  order 

came   for  this    ferry  boat ? — Let  me    stop 

you  there.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  general 
pledge  of  that  kind  was  given  by  any  member 
that  he  would  adopt  all  the  principles,  which 
means  all  the  rules  of  the  Trades  Unions  ? 

8018.  No ;  what  I  did  at  all  events  mean  to 
saj'^  was  that  the  trades  unionists,  through  the 
agency  of  their  various  committees  and  as  voters, 
submitted  to  the  respective  councillors  a  given 
programme,  including  this  fair  wage  clause. 
And  this  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
candidates  and  they  were  elected  on  that  pro- 
gramme, and  then  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  this  particular  order  should  be 
given  out  of  London  or  not.  The  men  whom 
you  have  mildly  censured,  said  in  effect  this,  that 
in  regard  to  the  engineering  trade  as  an  instance 
this  affected  them  as  relatively  strong  in  London 
and  as  relatively  weak  on  the  Clyde  ;  the 
standard  of  living  is  much  cheaper  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  and  London  councillors 
who  were  elected  upon  the  London  County 
Council  were  in  honour  bound  to  act  upon  that 
principle  ? — It  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
case.  It  is  a  case  where,  according  to  the  view 
of  Mr.  Burns,  it  was  to  be  made  a  condition,  that 
all  the  work  that  wa'^  wanted  by  the  Council 
should  be  subject  to  the  rates  and  rules  of  the 
London  Trades  Unions.  We  raised  the  question 
and  said  at  once,  "  That  is  protection  pure  and 
"  simple,  because  Trades  Union  rates  in  London 
"  are  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  country,  and 
"  what  that  means  is,  that  you  are  to  exclude  the 
"  ))Urchase  of  things  that  you  can  get  cheaper 
"  and  perhaps  better  elsewhere."  I  remember 
particularly  that  one  qiiestion  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Burns'  resolution  was  whether 
under  that  resolution  a  vessel  could  be  purchased 
on  the  Tyne  or  not.  That  is  precisely  the  case 
that  has  now  arisen  in  reference  to  this  ferry 
boat.  The  Council  decided  that  the  Trades 
Union  rates  that  were  to  be  observed  were  the 
Trades  Union  rates  not  of  London,  but  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  to  be  executed. 

8019.  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  but 
I  must  carry  you  through  this  particular  part  of 
it  further.  Those  London  councillors  were 
elected  by  the  London  workers  amongst  others 
upon  the  London  programme,  and  it  was  never 
contemplated,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
work  given  by  the  London  Council  should  be 
limited  for  its  performance  to  the  metropolitan 
area.  It  was  a  question  of  compliance  with  the 
pledge  they  had  given  to  those  who  elected  them, 
and  then  the  carrying  of  that  out  in  spirit  was 
this,  that  they  could  not  in  honour  go  to  the  Clyde, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  trade  unionists  was 
very  low,  leaving  their  district  where  they  were 
elected  where  the  principle  of  trade  unionists 
was  relatively  high  ? — That  may  have  been  the 
o-round  on  which  the  labour  members  acted,  but 
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that  was  not  stated  in  the  committee's  report.  It 
was  that  they  wished  to  give  work  in  London 
rather  than  work  oa  the  Clyde,  and  upon  that 
ground,  as  far  as  I  understood,  I  not  being  pres^etit 
as  I  told  you,  the  Council  decided  by  a  very 
large  majority  against  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  the  large 
majority  who  voted  in  the  matter  can  possibly 
have  considered  themselves  pledged  to  adopt 
what  you  are  now  speaking  of  as  the  Trades 
TTnion  principle. 

8020.  What  I  would  like  to  know  from  you, 
is,  who  departed  from  the  honourable  principle, 
the  men  who  were  in  the  minority  or  the  men 
who  were  in  the  majority  ? — You  must  show  me 
what  the  majority  had  pledged  themselves  to. 
I  do  not  believe  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  should  be  very  much 
astonished  to  see  that  they  had. 

8021.  As  I  have  suggested  it,  I  can  do  nothing 
further  now.  You  would  not  deny  that  they 
were  elected  upon  a  good  programme  including 
a  fair  wage  clause  ? — That  is  quite  a  different 
thing. 

8022.  You  will  admit  that  that  is  so  ? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  really 
cannot  tell  you  about  it.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
for  the  Council  myself. 

8023.  But  you  were  an  alderman  of  the 
County  C'ouncil  ? — Yes,  but  I  was  not  in  London 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  I  was  lying  with  a 
broken  leg  in  Italy. 

8024.  Have  you  not  taken  part  in  the 
discussions  habitually  in  the  County  Council  ? — 
Yes. 

8025.  And  is  not  it  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  this  fair  wage  chiuse  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  matter  of  principle  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  that.  I  have  acted  perfectly 
independently. 

Mr.  PlimsoU. 

8026.  I  should  like  you  to  give  your  opinion  to 
the  Commission  as  to  censorship.  It  is  within 
your  knowledge  that  a  vast  cloud  of  lying  pros- 
pectuses are  spread  broadcast  over  the  country 
to  induce  people  who  have  limited  capital  to  trast 
their  capital  with  those  who  put  forward  the 
prospectuses  ? — I  think  that  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable from  the  number  of  papers  which  I  get  and 
which  I  throw  into  the  waste  paper  basket. 

8027.  Do  not  you  think  that  we  could  supple- 
ment the  laws  that  punisl)  fraudulent  company 
manat^ers  by  having  a  censorship  of  tliose  pros- 
pectuses ?—  I  will  not  say  that ;  that  is  a  very 
serious  question,  but  I  would  not  only  make 
everybody  liable  not  only  for  a  false  statement, 
but  think  that  everybody  who  put  his  name  to 
one  of  those  prospectuses  should  be  liable  for 
every  statement  in  the  pi'ospectus  which  he  could 
not  show  that  he  had  taken  proper  means  to 
verify. 

8028.  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  to 
complain  of  in  the  administration  of  the  law  as 
it  relates  to  those  people  after  all,  but  I  waot 
that  the  small  capital  of  the  small  capitalist 
should  be  protected  before  it  is  subscribed,  and 
that  ihese  prospectuses,  for  instance,  should  be 
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submitted  to  examination,  something  like  the 
examination  that  they  undergo  when  the  com- 
pany breaks  down  and  the  mischief  is  done.  I 
am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that  such 
censorship  would  seem  to  imply  some  guarantee 
of  those  prospectuses  which  passed  scatheless 
through  it,  but  I  think  that  that  evil  would  be 
a  much  less  evil  than  the  existing  one,  which 
results  in  the  plundering  of  such  a  multitude 
of  people  every  year.  Do  you  not  tiiink  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  some  censorship  of 
those  things  and  prevent  their  publication  under 
heavy  penalties  until  the  principal  and  cruc  al 
facts  and  the  statements  in  them  have  been 
subjecled  to  some  kind  of  examination  ? — I  do 
not  know.  I  never  heard  the  proposal  made 
before,  and  therefore  I  do  not  like  to  give  an 
off-hand  answer  upc.n  it,  but  I  should  have 
looked  with  a  great  deal  of  consternation  on  the 
proposal  if  I  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  had  to  work  it. 

8029.  No  doubt;  but  I  can  see  myself  that  it 
might  be  objected  (the  Buard  of  Trade  lias  often 
objected  to  taking  a  responsibility,  and  I  think 
has  sometimes  shirked  its  duty  in  that  particular), 
but  I  do  really  think  that  statesmen  ought  to 
provide  some  protection  in  favour  of  the  poor 
people  that  are  so  apt  to  be  induced  into  parting 
with  their  money  by  lying  prospectuses  that 
have  good  names  upon  them  I — The  bearers  of 
good  names  ought  to  be  ashamtd  of  themselves 
and  ought  to  be  punished  if  possible  for  allowing 
their  names  to  get  there. 

8030.  Sometimes  they  are.  I  remember 
reading  a  leading  article  in  the  "Times"  30 
years  ago  about  a  member  of  Parliament  who 
was  also  a  Roman  Catholic  (I  do  not  know 
whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it),  but 
his  name  was  put  as  the  director  of  a  public 
company.  The  qualification  was  given  to  him, 
and  he  never  attended  the  meetings,  but  simply 
sold  his  name  and  did  not  put  a  penny  into  the 
concern,  and  did  not  devote  an  hour  to  its 
management,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
business  that  was  being  undertaken,  and  I 
remember  being  delighted  with  the  thorough 
manner  m  which  the  "  Times "  castigated  this 
honourable  member  for  selling  bis  name  for 
that  was  what  it  was  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  great 
evil,  the  sellitjg  of  names. 

8031.  Now,  to  pass  to  another  subject.  You 
are  quite  aware  that  an  immense  quantity  of 
foreign  food  is  imported  into  this  country,  and 
that  we  supply  tens  of  millions  per  annum  (I  do 
not  mean  simply  corn  which  we  have  not  the 
area  to  grow,  Ijut  I  mean  such  things  as  eggs 
butter,  cheese,  and  fruit,  and  things  of  that 
kind)  in  the  purchase  of  them.  Ls  it  your 
opinion  that  any  change  in  the  law  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant  that  would  tend  to  develop 
the  cultivation  of  these  minor  products  vhich 
m  the  aggregate  amount  to  such  a  large  sum 
might  not  give  greater  facility  to  their  produc- 
tion ^-I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  I  am  not  au  expert  on  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

8032.  I   cannot  ask  you  for  any  opinion  if 
you    are  not  prepared    to  give  it.     But  .still  it 
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seems  to  me  a  deplorable  thing.  I  think  that 
English  tenants  can  cultivate  nothing  scarcely 
but  what  has  to  be  sown  and  grown  and  leaped 
in  a  year,  whereas  if  they  could  extend  their 
capital  in  the  production  of  those  other  things 
that  require  a  longer  period  for  their  maturity, 
and  spend  their  capital  with  full  security  of  its 
being  returned  to  them  in  case  they  left  their 
holdings.     I  imagine  therefore 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8033.  If  Sir  Thomas  Fairer  is  not  going  to 
answer  the  question  we  can  hardly  discuss  it  ? — 
This  is  not  a  question  I  have  considered. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
It  is  hardly  relevant  to  our  inquiry,  I  think. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

8034.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question  between  you  and 
Mr.  Mann  is  respect  of  the  purchase  of  that  ferry- 
boat. Was  tlie  point  raised  in  the  County 
Council  that  the  one  ferry  boat  wnuld  be  made 
in  London  under  conditions  of  fair  wage,  and 
that  the  other  would  be  made  on  the  Clyde 
where  there  was  no  assurance  of  fair  wage  ? — I 
can  put  in  if  you  like  the  report  of  the  Committee 
and  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Council 
as  given  in  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  or  I  can  read 
so  much  of  them  as  is  pertinent  to  tlie  question. 

8035.  I  think  we  can  trust  your  memory  a.s  to 
that  point  ? — There  was   nothing  whatever  that 
I  have  been  able   to  find   in   the"  report   of  tlie 
Committee  about  fair  wages  at  all.     There  was 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Council,   and 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Bridges 
Committee,  said   this — I  think  the   best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  read  what  they  said — I  will  read  so 
much  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  a.s  refers  to 
it  :  — "  We    have    twice    considered    carefully 
"  whether  we  ought  to  recommend  the  Council 
"  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W,  Simons  and 
"  Co." — that   is    the    Clyde    contractor  —  "  who 
"  have  sent   in  the  lowest  tender,  and  who  we 
"  are  informed  are  quite  capable  of  carrying  out 
"  the  contract,  and  we  have  both  times  decided 
"  by  large  majorities  that  we  ought  to  recom- 
"  mend  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
"  R.  and  H.  Green,  who  have  sent  in  the  lowest 
"  tender  of  any  firm  in  London,  upon  the  ground 
"  in  addition    to  the  reasons    above-mentioned, 
"  that   the   first  duty   of  the  Council,  having 
"  regard  to  the  depressed  condition  of  labour  in 
"  London  at   the   present   time,   is  to   give  to 
"  London  firms  what  work  reasonably  can  be  so 
".given   in  preference   to  .sending  it  to  be  done 
"  outside"      That   is   the    Committee's   report. 
"  We  therefore  again  submit  our  former  recom- 
"  mendation  "  —  that   is,   that   Messrs.    Green's 
tender  be  accepted.     Then   Mr.    Torrance  gave 
notice,  "That  the  recommendation  be  referred 
"  back  to   the  Committee  with  an  instruction 

'  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Simons  &  Co.  be 
"  accepted,  provided  that  the  usual  inquiries 
"  result  in  showing  that  their  position  and 
"  standing   are  satisfactory."     Then  Mr,  Gros- 
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Mr.  Gourtney-^continned. 
venor   in  proposing   this   said— "They  had   no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  Messrs 
''  Simons  &  Co.,  a  firm  on  the  Clyde,  to  carry 
^'  out  the  contract  if  it  were  given  to  them.     The 
"  Council,  however,  had  given  an  instruction  to 
''  its  committees   that   wherever  possible   they 
"  should  push  forward  works  which  they  had  in 
hand,  and  he  thought  it  would  appear  outs  de 
'■  the  council   rather  strange  if  they  decided  to 
"  send   the  work   to  Glasgow.     It  was  said  if 
"  they  gave  the  contract  to  a  London  firm  they 
"  would  get  no  more  tenders  from  firms  outside 
London.     That,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  specious 
"  argument,  but  he  for  one  did  not  hesitate  to 
"  say   that   in  his  opinion  London  work  in  the 
"  first  instance  ought  to  be  offered  to  London 
"  contractors,    and    if    those    contractors    were 
"  foolish  enough  to  form  a  ring  to  put  up  the 
"  prices  of  the   council's  work  it  would  be  quite 
"  within  the  power  of  the  Council  not  to  accept 
"  any  of  tiieir  tenders,  but   to  offer  the  work  to 
"  firms  out  of  London,  and  in  that  way  to  check- 
"  mate  them.     The   amount   for   which  Messrs 
"  Green   tendered  for  the  boat  coincided  almost 
"  exactly    with    the    estimate    of     their    own 
"  skilled    oSicers    as    to    what     it     ought    to 
"  to  cost ;  therefore  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
"  they  were  giving  Messrs.  Green  the  contract 
"  ridiculously  in  excess  of  what  the  boat  ought 
"  to  cost."     Then  as  to  Mr.  Torrance,  I  need  not 
read  his  arguments  because   we  all  know  them, 
or  Mr.  Arnold's  argument  who  argued  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Torrance's  motion.     Then   here   is   what 
Mr.  Burns  says,  and  you   would  hear  from  him 
if  from   anyone   what  the  views  of  the  labour 
members    were.     "  Mr.    Burns  maintained   that 
"  the  wages  account  on  this   contract   would  be 
"  nearer  8,000i.  than  4,000^.     IMr.  Arnold  wanted 
"  Londoners  to  continue  to  subject  themselves 
"  to    the    provincialism  from    which   they    had 
"  suffered  in  every  department  far  too  long.     As 
"  to  Mr.  Arnold's  suggestion  that  l,500i.  should 
"  be  given  to  the  unemployed,    such    an    offer 
"  would  degrade   the  donor  and  demoralise  the 
"  recipients.     He  did  not  (are  whether  it  was 
"  Mr.    Arnold,    Mr.   Arnold   White,  "General" 
'    Booth,  or  anybody   else ;  if  they  tried   to  re- 
"  lieve    the    distress    of    the    unemployed    by 
"  charitable    gifts    or    volunta.'^r   contributions, 
"  they  would  be  demoralising  the  men  whom 
"  they  sought  to  help.     They  might  assist  them 
"  ^y  genuine  reproductive  work,  wliich  the  men 
"  would  prefer  to  charity.     When  it  was  best  in 
"  the  interests  of  the  community,  he  admitted 
"  that  he  was  a  protectionist,   and    when   free 
"  trade  was  unobjectionabie  he  would  be  a  free 
"  trader.     The  outcome  of  Mr.  Torrance's  view 
"  meant  sweating,  as  it  existed  in  the  East  End 
"  of    London    and    many    parts    of    Scotland. 
"  Speaking    of    the     observations    which   had 
"  been  made  with  regard  to  Scotch  firms,  he 
"  remarked  that  too  frequently  Scotchmen  were 
"  a  nation  of  blacklegs  who  indulged  in  some 
"  of  the  worst  forms  of  sweating.     He  was  one 
"  of  those  who  believed  that  Scotchmen  had  had 
"  quite  enough  out  of  London  in  the  past,  and 
"  he  was  not  anxious  that  tiiey  should  have  any 
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"  more.  In  liis  opinion  London  men  ought  to 
"  have  a  preference,  especially  in  times  of  great 
"  distress.  Mr.  Torrance  had  said  that  30  per 
"  cent,  of  the  shipwrights  on  the  Clyde  were  out 
"  of  work,  but  they  ought  to  remember  that  45 
"  per  cent,  of  the  shipwrights  in  London  were 
"  at  present  unemployed."  Then  "  Mr.  Stead- 
"  man  stated  that  there  were  1,500  shipwrights 
"  in  London,  of  whom  60  per  cent,  were  un- 
"  employed.  He  alleged  that  in  some  under- 
"  hand  way  a  member  of  the  committee  had 
"  made  known  to  Messrs.  Simons  that  their 
"  tender  was  the  lowest."  Then  there  is  further 
argument  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

8036.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Mann  aright,  and 
he  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  the  position  he 
took  was  this,  that  large  numbers  of  members  of 
the  Council  were  elected  on  the  policy  of  main- 
taining fair  wages,  and  that  in  buying  a  ferry- 
boat made  on  the  Thames  they  had  through  the 
action  of  trades  unionism  the  security  of  fair 
wages,  which  they  would  not  have  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  Trades  Unions  on  the 
Clyde,  in  buying  a  ferry-boat  made  on  the 
Clyde.  But  from  what  you  have  read  that 
point  was  not  raised  in  t'.e  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion ? — As  I  tell  yiiu,  I  was  not  there,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  it  was  not  raised. 

8037.  It  turned  purely  on  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  London  workmen  work  ?-Yes. 

Mr.  Toyn  Mann. 
Would  not  you  gather  that  from  the  report 
which  you  have  just  read  of  Mr.  Bums'  speech. 
I  would  like  to  ask  where  the  point  comes  in, 
in  the  argument  used  in  saying  that  so-and-so 
was  a  nation  of  blacklegs,  if  that  is  not  the 
argument  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  where  the 
argument  lies. 

Mr.  Gourtoiey. 

8038.  With  respect  to  fluctuations  we  are 
agreed  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
fluctuations  of  employment.  Many  fluctuations, 
however,  must  depend  upon  the  season  ? — 
Certainly,  that  is  one  of  the  causes. 

8039.  Fluctuations  of  the  primary  labour — 
the  labour  of  the  agriculturist  ? — Undoubtedly. 
The  seasons  used  t>  be  the  chief  cause  of 
fl.uctuations  in  the  old  days. 

8040.  And  so  seascinable  arrivals  in  the 
Thames  must  greatly  affect  fluctuations  hei-e  ? — 
Quite  so. 

8041.  Greater  econouiy  in  the  arrangement 
of  business  might  modify  these  fluctuations,  but 
they  must  still  exist  whatever  is  done  ? — I 
think  there  must  be  always  fluctuation.?.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  so. 

8042.  But  perhaps  the  severest  fluctuations 
are  those  which  arise  from  depressions  of  trade, 
which  I  gather  is  your  view  ?— Inflation  and 
depression. 

8043.  And  that  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  individual  enterprise  ?  —  Yes,  and  of  the 
system  of  credit. 

8044.  But  you  face  that  because  you  look 
under  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  machiner\-  of 
production  by  collective  organisiition  to  deadness 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

and  possibly  arrest  of  employment  permanently? 
— Yes,  in  trying  to  extirpate  the  disease  you 
will  destroy  the  life. 

8045.  The  savings  which  are  now  effected 
yearly  get  collected  and  employed  through  the 
agency  of  finance  companies  or  trust  companies 
in  industrial  enterprise  ? — Yes. 

8046.  Sometimes  rashly  ? — Certainly. 

8047.  Followed  by  depression  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

8048.  But  the  benefit  secured  by  the  first  is 
so  essential  to  the  conduct  of  society  that  you 
must  face  the  consequences  ? — Certainly. 

8049.  Now  you  referred  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Bankruptcy  Bill  as  possibly  correcting  fraudu- 
lent or  improvident  speculations  ?— To  some 
extent. 

8050.  It  is  said  we  have  for  some  time  been 
suffering  from  the  excessive  speculation  brought 
on  by  and  ultimately  producing  the  stoppage  of 
the  great  firm  of  Barings.  Have  you  got  any 
means  whatever  under  an  individual  system  of 
correcting  such  a  mischance  as  that  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have. 

8051.  i\o  extension  of  the  idea  of  bankruptcy 
or  bankruptcy  dealings  to  meet  it  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  could.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say  there  was  anything  criminal  there,  Of 
course  there  are  two  opinions  in  the  city  of 
London  as  elsewhere,  as  to  the  policy  of 
upholding  Barings,  as  to  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  better  on  the  whole  in  the  long  run 
to  let  Barings  fall  and  feel  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  the  unsound  speculation  at  once. 

8052.  But  that  is  a  sepaiate  matter  ? — That 
is  a  separate  matter. 

8053.  That  is  as  to  how  the  m.itter  is  to  be 
dealt  with  when  it  arises  i — Yes. 

8054.  But  going  back  to  excessive  confidence. 
Barings  was  apparently  sincere,  and  they  suffered 
from  it  themselves  ?—  Certainly,  and  I  think 
their  suffering  from  it  is  the  best  security. 

8055.  Against  a  repetition  ?  —  Against  a 
repetition.  In  all  these  crises  you  have  one 
cause  after  another,  but  you  seldom ha\e  exactly 
the  same  cause  repeated  again. 

8056.  Do  not  you  have  every  ten  years  or  so 
the  repetition  of  over-confidence  ? — You  have 
over-confidence  certainly,  but  what  I  mean  is 
that  the  particular  form  of  over-confidence  is 
different.  You  have'at  one  time  a  too  great  and 
extensive  issue  of  small  bank  notes  and  at 
another  time  such  a  failure  as  that  of  Barings 
or  Gume3's. 

8057.  Does  it  make  much  difference  whether 
the  confidence  takes  the  form  of  speculation  in 
hops  or  in  Argentina  ?— No,  it  only  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  advising  on  a  remedj^ 

8058.  You  have  no  belief  that  you  could 
organise  a  state  agency  which  would  be  able  to 
do  wiiat  Barings  did  for  generations  to  the  credit 
of  themselves  and  the  benefit  of  investors  in 
collecting  and  distributing  and  employing 
savings?— I  never  saw  or  heard  ol  any  Govein- 
ment  Department  or  Government  of  any  kind 
which  could  under  any  circumst  ances  attempt 
business  of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

8059.  A  joint  stock  company,  however 
gigantic,  which  did  carry  on  that  business  would 
change  its  character  if  it  became  a  Government 
institution "? — I  think  so,  T  think  a  joint  stock 
company  would.  If  you  look  at  one  of  the  big 
financing  companies  in  the  city  of  London,  I 
do  nob  see  how  it  could  possibly  become  a 
Government  department. 

8060.  Those  who  look  forward  to  the  trans- 
formation of  society  which  you  do  not  believe 
in  think  that  the  growth  of  these  big  companies 
is  preparatoiy  to  their  becoming  Government 
departments.  A  railway  company  might  become 
a  department  of  the  Government  and  perhaps 
with  no  very  great  difficulty  ? — With  no  great 
difficulty. 

8061.  But  such  a  company  as  the  one  you 
have  sketched  out  which  is  essential  to  the 
continued  development  of  industry,  you  do  not 
see  how  it  could  possibly  become  that  ? — No,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could.  I  do  not  limit  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  ;  I  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  in  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years 
hence,  but  under  existing  circumstances  I  see  no 
possibility.  Of  course  the  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  railway  company,  or  iu  the  case  of  the 
dock  company  is  very  great  indeed ;  you  have 
an  established  business  working  according  to 
certain  known  rules,  and  in  the  other  case  you 
have  to  take  risks  and  you  have  the  whole 
element  of  human  possibilities  and  hopes  and 
fears,  and  all  sorts  ol  things  to  consider. 

8062.  You  spoke  of  yourself  as  being  interest  ed 
in  some  invention  wliich  held  out  certain 
promises,  and  you  put  into  it  some  money  you 
could  afford  to  lose  ?  —Yes. 

8063.  You  do  r.ot  think  you  could  set  up  a 
credit  which  would  take  care  of  the  money 
that  people  could  nflford  to  lose?— I  should  not 
have  liked  to  take  that  responsibility  witli  legard 
to  public  money  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

8064.  It  would  be  a  credit  devoted  to 
hazardous  risks  ?— Yes,  and  of  course  many  of 
our  best  things  are  due  to  risks  that  were 
once  hazardous. 

8065.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  upon 
the  subject  "  who  is  not  opposed  to  sweating."  ? 
—I  thought  that  was  an  imperfect  ansrt'er 
afterwards,  because  I  want  to  know  what 
sweating  is. 

8066.  That  was  just  so.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  ?— I  think  I  said  I  had  no  formula  by  which 
to  define  sweating. 

8067.  Might  one  ask  whether  in  your  private 
conduct  you  take  steps  to  abstain  from  patro- 
nising sweating? — That  quite  depends  on  the  case. 
I  should  certainly  if  I  were  employing  a  builder, 
try  to  get  a  man  who  was  known  as  having  a  good 
character,  and  as  using  his  workmen  well,  .and  1 
do  so  in  the  country,  but  if  1  am  walking  up 
Eegenb  Street,  and  if  I  buy  a  thing  in  a  shop,  I 
do  not  inquire  under  what  circumstances  that 
thing  was  made. 

8068.  And  its  cheapness  does  not  set  you  on 
inquiry  ? — No,  its  badness  does. 

8069.  But  you  have  no  definition  of  sweating 
to  offer  ?— No,  I  have  no  definition  of  sweating 
to  offer,  and  I  should  just  like  to  add  this,  that 
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Mr.  CourtTiey — continued, 
in  many  of  these  cases  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
choice  is  between  allowing  the  poor  creatures 
to  earn  the  wretched  pittance  which  they  get 
and  extinguishing  the  industry  altogether;  it 
may  be  better  to  extinguish  it  altogether,  but 
in  jnany  cases  I  think  Mr.  Booth's  inquiry 
showed  it  was  not  that  anybody  makes  an 
exorbitant  profit,  but  it  is  that  the  whole  result  of 
the  industry  would  only  produce  a  certain  profit. 

8070.  And  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  de- 
graded labour  secreted  by  society  ? — Yes. 

8071.  Now  the  hope  of  the  reformers  whom 
you  have  been  criticising  is  that  by  the  assump- 
tion of  one  branch  of  industry  after  another  by 
the  municipalities,  you  could  get  all  industry 
effectively  organised  with  effective  workmen 
leaving  a  residuum  to  be  dealt  with  possibly 
penally.  Do  you  look  forward  to  that  as  in 
any  degree  possible  ? — It  seems  to  me  so  far 
away  fiom  anything  we  have  at  present  and  so 
unlikely  looking  to  all  the  characteristics  of 
human  nature  that  I  do  not  look  upon  it  with 
any  hope. 

8072.  And  the  steps  that  are  being  taken, 
the  short  and  halting  steps  do  not  lead  you  to 
believe  that  they  can  be  carried  on  to  that  in 
the  future  ? — No,  and  what  I  fear  is  that  in 
any  plan  of  that  sort  you  may  destroy  the  life 
and  energy  which  possibly  feeds  the  disease,  but 
which  also  feeds  the  organism. 

8073.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Commis-. 
sion  in  a  former  part  of  our  inquiry  that  where 
wages  were  good,  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
market  rate,  and  employment  was  steady,  the 
employer  got  a  more  efficient  body  of  workmen, 
who  could  do  better  work  and  would  altogether 
prove  a  more  effective  organisation  of  labour-. 
Do  you  remember  that  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

8074.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whicji  would 
enable  you  to  compare  the  character  of  the 
workmen  in  a  Government  dockyard  where 
there  is  a  fair  assurance  of  constant  work,  and 
where  wages  are  on  the  average  not  below  the 
outside  market  with  the  efficiency  of  workmen 
in  a  private  dockyard  on  an  equal  scale  like  that 
of  Armstrong's  ? — I  have  always  heard,  and  here 
I  am  only  speaking  from  hearsay — I  have  never 
examined  into  it  myself — that  the  work  in  the 
dockyard  is  good,  dear,  and  slow,  that  the  work 
(I  will  not  say  in  Armstrong's,  because  that  is  a 
first-class  establishment)  in  the  private  establish- 
ments is  not  to  be  so  much  depended  upon  for 
solidity,  but  is  done  more  cheaply  and  done 
more  quickly. 

8075.  In  the  first  quality  it  might  not  be  so 
good  in  the  private  yard,  but  it  is  done  more 
quickly  and  done  more  cheaply.  On  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  qualities  what  would  you 
say  ? — Done  more  quickly  and  done  more  cheaply, 
and  I  should  think  when  you  come  to  an  esta- 
blishment like  Armstrong's  that  it  is  done  just 
as  well  as  it  is  in  a  public  yard. 

8076.  The  argumer.t  was  addressed  to  you  in 
deprecation  of  what  you  were  saying  about 
the  extension  of  the  enterprises  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  to  the  experience  of 
municipal  councils  in  respect  of  gas  and  water  ? 
—Yes, 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

8077.  Were  you  aware  whether  any  of  these 
municipal  councils  liave  conducted  those  works 
upon  the  principles  which  guide  the  London 
County  Council  when  tbey  introduce  J  those 
clauses  as  to  wages  ? — No,  I  be]ie\  e  that  this  is 
a  new  departure  of  the  London  County  Council, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  whnt 
tlie  other  councils  were  doing,  but  I  could  find 
out  that  nothing  was  being  done  in  that  direction 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  gone.  I  remember  very  well  being 
at  Manchester  at  the  time  of  the  great  gas 
strike,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  determined 
way  in  which  the  Council  dealt  with  tiie  strikers. 
They  hud  made  up  their  minds  in  the  fii-st 
instance  how  far  they  would  go.  Tliey  had 
gone  a  very  considerable  way  in  yielding  ;  they 
then  put  their  foot  down  and  they  said,  "  No, 
"  unite  as  you  will,  stiike  as  you  will,  form 
"  unions  as  you  will,  we  will  go  no  further," 
and  I  was  very  much  struck  (for  I  was  present) 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Manchester  Council 
did  their  business,  for  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  tliis.  The  matter  was  coming  on  for 
decision  the  day  I  was  there,  and  someone  tried 
to  raise  a  discussion,  and  the  mayor  got  up  and 
said,  "No,  we  have  determined  this  question. 
"  It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  have  any 
"  further  discussion  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
"  nothing  to  do  but  to  act,  and  I  hope  nobody 
will  say  a  word  ; "  and  the  discussion  was  at  an 
end  at  once. 

8078.  Then  the  exjoerience,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
of  the  provincial  municipal  councils  affords  no 
guide  as  to  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the 
result  of  the  London  County  Council  acting 
upon  different  principles  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8079.  Just  one  question  rising  out  of  Mr. 
Courtney's  examination.  You  said  you  found  it 
impossible  to  define  exactly  what  sweating  is  ? 

—Yes. 

8080.  But  you  know  some  of  the  industries 
in  which  what  is  usually  -called  sweating  exists  i 
—Yes. 

8081.  And  you  know  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  carried  on — long  hours  and  over- 
crowded  rooms    and   insanitary   conditions  ? — 

Yes. 

80S2.  Would  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  tlie 
policy  of  regulatinc'  such  industries  to  an  extent 
which  ina,y  amount  to  regtdating  them  out  of 
existence  '?— Yes,  it  is  possible  to  regulate  them 
out  of  existence. 

8083.  Would  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  that  ? — I  think  that  must  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  It  may  be  that  an 
industry  is  conducted  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  would  be  better  we  should  not  have  it  in 
our  midst  and  that  it  should  not  exist  at  all ; 
but  it  is  a  very  serious  responsibility  to  take 
away  from  the  people  the  means  of  living.  It 
may  \>d  good  to  do  that. 

8084.  As  you  have  said,  I  think,  in  the  former 
part  of  your  evidence  you  may  only  deprive  the 
consumers  of  cheap  goods  which  they  get,  and 
you  may  deprive  the  producers  of  their  only 
means  of  livelihood  ?  —  Quite  so.  You  have 
always  that  terrible  alternative. 

8085.  And  then  you  consider  it  can  only  be 
decided  in  each  separate  case  on  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  the  evil  which  exists  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 


[Notes  of  Evidence  on  "  Statistics  of  Labour"  are  printed  as  Appendix  CXL. — G.D.] 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  February  2nd,  1893,  at  11  o'clock. 
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Commission  Room,  Westminster  Hall,  Thursday,  2nd  February  1893. 


Present : 
His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  CxORST,  Q.C,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P. 
Sir  E.  J.  Harland,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  Austin,  M.P. 


Mr.  Gerald  W.  Balfour,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  Burt,  M.P. 

Professor  -Marshall. 

Mr.  G.  LiVESEY. 

Mr.  S.  Plimsoll. 

Mr.  H.  Tait. 

Mr.  E.  Trow. 


Mr.  John  Burnett 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 


,} 


Joint  Secretaries, 


Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  C.B.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 


8086.  Have  you  anything  to  add  on  any 
particular  point  to  the  evidence  which  you  gave 
on  the  former  occasion  ? — There  is  one  point 
which  arose  out  of  Professor  Marshall's  question 
with  regard  to  the  American  plan  of  obtaining 
wages  by  means  of  the  special  agents  copying 
from  the  pay-rolls  what  actually  was  paid  to 
each  man.  Professor  Marshall  seemed  to  think 
that  that  was  a  much  better  plan  than  we  had 
followed  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  obtaining 
statistics  of  normal  wages,  and  then  obtain- 
ing evidence  as  to  how  far  those  noiinal  wages 
corresponded  to  the  actual  earnings.  I  referred 
Professor  Marshall  to  a  report  by  the  Washing- 
ton Commissioner  of  Labour,  with  reference  to 
railroad  labour  as  an  illustiation  of  the  want  of 
success  of  that  particular  plan  which  he  men- 
tioned. I  should  like,  nc;w,  to  put  before  the 
Commission,  an  extract  from  that  report  to 
which  I  referred.  I  propose  to  hand  it  in,  but 
I  should  like  to  read  just  one  or  two  passages 
to  show  what  was  the  effect  of  that  plan  which 
was  followed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  in 
Washington.  He  says :  "  On  the  60  roads," 
which  he  dealt  witli  in  that  report,  "  thei  e  were 
"  employed  224,570  individual  men,  whose  ser- 
"  vices  could  be  reduced  to  actual  time.  They 
"  were  employed  on  an  average,  147  days  each, 
"  and  they  received  $24R,  average  actual 
"  earnings  for  the  year  employed.  Now,  these 
"  men  (224,570)  wtre  employed  to  fill 
"  105,807-14  positions;  in  other  words,  if 
"  105,807-14  men  had  been  employed  on  full 
"  time  I  hey  would  have  accomplished  the  same 
"  results  that  were  accomplished  by  the  greater 
"  number  working  on  an  average  but  147  days 
"  each  during  the  year."  The  next  passage  I 
read  is :  "  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  men, 
"  especially  those  employed  as  trackmen,  have 
"  to  lose  much  time  in  waiting ;  others,  un- 
"  skilled  labourers,  in  the  same  way  lose  much 
"  time ;  but  the  higher  grades  must  be  quite 


Diike  of  Devonshire — continued. 

"  constantly  employed — in  fact,  the  tables  w'ould 
"  indicate  it.  It  was  impossible,  however,  from 
"  the  pay-rolls,  to  ascertain  either  the  causes  of 
"  lost  time,  or  the  extent  to  which  men  shift 
"  their  positions  or  the  extent  to  which  men 
"  are  re-counted.  If  a  man  borne  on  the  rolls 
"  of  railroad  No.  50  worked  but  88  days  in 
"  the  year  and  then  worked  20  days  on  rnad 
"  No.  51,  60  days  on  road  52,  and  a  month 
"  on  road  No.  5.3,  he  would  appear  in  the  whole 
"  number  of  employe's  as  four  men,  and  he 
"  might  have  been  employed  among  them  all, 
"  perhaps  a  full  year,  or  nearly  a  full  year."  I 
should  like  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  general 
subject,  that  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  in 
statistics  is  this :  that  often  you  have  to  be 
content  with  facts  wliich  are  ascertainable, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  very 
facts  which  you  would  like  to  get  for  y^our 
purpose,  because  these  facts  are  either  totally 
unascertainable,  or  only  ascertainable  after  an 
expenditure  which  no  government  would  be 
prepared  to  make.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  at  the  Boai-d  of  Trade,  we  are  content  to 
proceed  by  first  ascertaining  the  normal  wages, 
which  is  a  fact  that  is  ascertainable,  and  not 
endeavouring  to  go  through  this  immense  labour 
of  copying-  from  the  actual  pay  sheets,  and 
arriving  at  a  result  which  really  comes  to 
nothing  when  yon  have  investigated  it. 

8087.  Do  you  put  in  any  paper  on  this  point  ? 
— I  ])Ut  in  the  whole  extract  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  I  have  read  to  you.  It  also 
cc'ntains  a  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  report 
from  which  it  is  extracted.  (See  Appendix 
CXXVI.) 

Professor  Marshall. 

8088.  I  have  noticed,  in  reading  the  Report 
on  Railroad  Labour,  the  paiticular  difficulty 
to  which  you  call  attention ;  and  if  you 
will    recollect,    you    will    find    that    when    you 
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Professor  Marshall — continued, 
raised  your  objection  before  I  said  nothing  on  the 
other  side,  but  I  admitted  that  the  methods  of  the 
American  Bureaus  were  not  such  as  I  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  on  all  grounds.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  the  objection  by  you  raised  against 
thp  American  method  is  merely  that  they  iiave 
not  had  time  in  this  particular  investigation  to 
go  far  enough  ? — I  thinic  not ;  the  same  kind  of 
thing  necessarily  exists  in  every  trade,  and  it 
would  bo  quite  impossible,  except  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  to  trace  out  every  individual,  and 
find  out  the  other  pay  sheets  in  which  he  ought 
to  appear,  and  then  ascertain  what  he  actually 
had  been  paid, 

8089.  My  point  was  this  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Americans  are  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
irregularity  of  employment  there  is  in  the 
ountiy,  that  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  that  tiiey  have  not  yet  done  nearly  all  that 
is  essential  for  solving  it ;  biit  that  in  England 
we  are  not  attempting  it,  and  are  merely 
guessing  at  the  result  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  we 
are  attempting  it  very  much  in  England,  and  I 
hope  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  12  months  to  be 
able  to  show  a  great  deal  more. 

8090.  In  your  previous  evidence,  you  referred 
me  to  an  unpublished  Keport  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  regards  the  wages  of  certain  industries  ; 
of  course,  1  cannot  tell  what  there  is  in  that, 
but  the  Board  of  Trade  has  already  published 
statistics  of  wages  in  several  trades,  and  I 
have  looked  into  them,  since  you  were  last  liere, 
to  see  whether  I  could  find  the  specific  informa- 
tion I  wanted,  and  I  could  not  find  it ;  is  it 
there  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  were 
looking  for. 

8091.  I  am  talking  of  the  returns  of  wages 
in  the  textile  trades,  for  instance.  I  wanted  from 
those  to  get  some  sort  of  opinion  as  to  what 
was  the  actual  amount  of  want  of  employment 
in  England  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you 
have  ascertained. 

8092.  I  ascertained  nothing.  I  am  asking 
the  question  whether  it  is  not  true  that  taking 
these  reports,  the  reports  already  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  wages,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  not  even  attempted  what 
the  Americans  have  attempted,  though  I  admit 
they  have  not  quite  succeeded  ? — I  think  you 
will  find  a  very  large  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  in  those  reports. 

8093.  Is  there  any  exact  information  as  to 
the  regularity  of  employment  ?  W^e  know  of 
course  the  number  employed  at  different  times, 
the  maximum  and  the  minimum.  From  that 
we  can  guess,  if  we  like,  the  amount  of  want 
of  employment ;  but  is  there  any  means  of 
getting  information  other  than  that  of  pure 
gness  ( — Surely  the  statement  of  the  maximum 
and  the  minimum  ascertained  in  a  certain 
definite  way,  is  a  means  towards  the  end  which 
you  v\  ish  to  arrive  at.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
entire  information  which  you  wish  to  have  ;  but 
it  is  a  definite  thing  whiuh  has  been  ascertained 
in  a  definite  way,  and  so  far  it  is  a  contribution 
to  the  subject.  It  does  not  pretend  to  bo 
anything  more. 


Professor  Marshall — continued. 

8091).  So  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  attempt  to  find  out  how  much  want  of  em- 
ployment there  is  in  England  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  go  so  far  as  that, 
because  we  have  a  great  deal  of  unpublished 
information. 

8095.  So  far  as  the  published  information 
goes  ? — We  do  not  publish  it  until  we  have 
ascertained  a  great  deal  of  what  it  is  exjDedient 
to  ascert;iin ;  but  all  those  fac's  which  you  have 
been  referring  to,  are  certainly  contributions 
towards  the  end  which  you  wish  to  arrive  at. 

8096.  In  the  report  with  regard  to  textile 
industries  there  was  no  indication  that  5-0  u 
were  going  to  publish  a  supplementary  report 
with  regard  to  regularity  of  employment  ? — - 
But  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  undertaking 
now,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  textile 
trades,  as  with  reference  to  those  trades  which  are 
known  to  be  rather  more  fluctuating  than  other 
trades  are.  That  is  now  being  commenced  at 
the  Board  of  Trade;  and  all  the  information 
necessary,  which  has  been  going  on  accumu- 
lating, will  be  available  along  with  the  other 
information  which  we  propose  to  obtain. 

8097.  I  understand  from  what  you  said  last 
time,  that  the  next  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  regard  to  wages  will  move  more  in 
the  direction  of  supplying  information  with 
regard  to  the  irregularity  of  employment  than 
the  report  with  regard  to  ihe  textile  trade  did  ? — 
If  you  will  say  the  next  reports  you  will  be  quite 
forrect  in  saying  so.  That  is  clearly  a  very 
important  point  to  inquire  into.  But,  as  I  have 
often  remarked,  you  must  take  one  thing  at  a 
time  when  you  are  going  into  statistics  of  this 
kind. 

8098.  Another  question  of  .the  same  kind. 
In  your  answer  to  question  6997,  you  compare 
the  American  method  of  ascertaining  the  income 
derived  from  capital  with  the  English  method. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  the 
American  method  has  yet  attained  completely 
the  results  at  which  it  has  aimed  ;  but  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  explain  what  the 
English  method  is.  You  refer  to  the  income- 
tax  statistics.  I  am  not  aware  how  you  can  get 
from  the  income-tax  statistics  a  statistical 
measure  of  income-obtained  by  capital  as 
separated  from  the  income  earned  by  the  hifrher 
grades  of  professional  labour  ? — But,  surely^the 
income-tax  returns  supply  a  large  amount  of 
information. 

8099.  They  supply  statistics  from  which  you, 
and  I,  and  a  great  number  of  other  people,  have 
made  guesses,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
us    has   ever    thought  he    was    doing  anything 

more   than   making  a  very  random  guess  ? I 

think  it  goes  much  beyond  a  random  guess  ;  it 
goes  to  the  point  of  making  a  tolerably  useful 
estimate  for  many  purposes.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  income-tax  returns;  you  find  one  of  the 
items  in  Schedule  D.  is  Public  Companies.  It  is 
quite  clear,  as  regards  Public  Companies,  that 
you  have  a  very  definite  figure  as  to  the  amount 
of   profits  that  are  earned.     That  is  only  one 
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illustration.  Schedule  A.  is  another  illustration. 
Of  course,  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
pains  and  trouble  to  make  anything  satisfactory 
out  of  it ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  we  have 
in  England,  that  we  have  these  income-tax 
returns,  and  other  information  of  that  kind, 
which  they  have  not  got  in  the  United  States. 

8100.  When  you  stated  that,  should  you  not 
also  state  that  they  have  property-tax  returns, 
which  we  have  not  ? — Yes,  and  also  that  they 
do  know  that  their  property-tax  returns,  as 
regards  all  property  except  real  property,  are 
not  worth  anything  at  all.  That  is  stated  in 
the  census  reports  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

8101.  All  such  returns  require  much  interpre- 
tation, even  the  English — but  the  American 
more  than  the  English  ? — There  is  no  doubt  they 
all  require  interpretation,  that  is  to  say,  all  figures 
are  not  easily  handled.  That  is  quite  certain. 
But  because  figures  are  not  easy  to  handle,  you 
must  not  say  that  you  have  not  got  figures 
at  all. 

8102.  My  question  is,  what  are  the  figures  by 
which  you  obtain  your  statistical  estimate  of 
that  share  of  the  income  of  the  country  which 
goes  to  capital  ? — But  I  have  made  no  estimate 
before  the  Commission. 

8103.  No,  but  in  this  answer  you  say, "  There- 
"  fore  if  you  are  to  get  in  any  way  the  relations 
"  between  wages  and  profits,  the  only  effective 
"  mode  of  studying  it  is  in  the  way  I  have  put 
"  before  you,  by  comparing  the  aggregate  income 
"  from  wages  and  the  aggregate  income  from 
"  capital  in  the  best  way  that  you  can."  Now 
I  want  to  know  how  you  get  the  aggregate 
income  from  capital  ? — Surely  that  is  a  question 
that  will  take  us  a  very  long  way  indeed. 

8104.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  got  it 
from  the  income  tax  returns,  and  my  question 
is  whether,  in  order  to  get  the  aggregate  income 
from  capital  from  the  income-tax  returns,  every 
English  statistician,  yourself  included,  has  not 
been  compelled  to  make  a  ^  ather  bold  guess  ? — 
No  doubt  you  must  make  estimates  upon  cer- 
tain points,  but  I  should  point  out  very  strongly 
that,  as  to  a  large  amount  of  the  income  from 
capital,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  and  the 
margin  as  to  which  there  is  a  doubt  is  much 
smaller  than  the  question  of  the  total  amount. 

8105.  On  that  opinions  are  rather  apt  to 
differ,  are  they  not  ?— No  doubt  opinions  differ ; 
but  if  the  Commission  would  wish  to  investigate 
the  subject,  I  could  get  it  up,  and  should  perhaps 
occupy  one  or  two  days  in  going  through  the 
evidence  upon  the  point. 

8106.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  brought  in  these  disparaging 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  American  statistics, 
with  regard  to  which  I  want  to  point  out  that 
there  is'a  good  deal  to  be  said  from  their  side  ?— 
I  may  say  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  make  what, 
Professor  Marshall  calls  disparaging  remarks 
upon  the  American  statistics  at  all,  because 
undoubtedly  they  have  this  difficulty,  that  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  our  income-tax 
returns  and  statistics  of  that  kind.  What  i 
pointed  out  was  that,  in  a  question  as  between 
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wages  and  capital,  unless  you  get  the  aggregates, 
you  only  have  isolated  facts,  and  that  is  all  you 
get  by  the  American  plan.  They  look  into  a 
particular  trade,  and  they  say,  or  they  endeavour 
to  say,  that  in  that  particular  trade  so  much  goes 
to  wages,  and  so  much  goes  to  capital ;  but  that 
does  not  carry  you  very  far  in  any  shape  or 
form,  because  there  is  the  most  infinite  variety 
in  what  goes  to  wages  and  what  goes  to  capital 
in  different  trades  ;  atid  before  you  can  get  any 
conclusion  at  all,  you  must  put  it  into  an  aggre- 
gate form,  and  that  the  American  figures  supply 
you  with  no  means  o*'  doing. 

8107.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  that  class 
of  questions  of  which  you  have  been  talking  now, 
has  been  discussed  with  a  great  deal  more 
fullness  and  more  scientific  care  in  America  than 
in  any  other  country  ? — I  think  not ;  most 
decidedly  not. 

8108.  Now  go  to  question  6975.     In  what  I 
cannot  help   calling  your    disparaging  remarks 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  you  said : 
"  I  think  he  maintained  that  his  figures  showed 
"  that    wages  on    the   average   were   higher    in 
"  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain  by  some- 
"  thing  like  60  or  70  per  cent.     That  was  the 
"  deduction  which   he  got  from  his  figurer..     I 
"  think  the  statement  for  the  limited  purpose, 
"  the  limited  area  of  the  comparison  which  he 
"  made,  was  logically  defective  in  many  ways. 
"  For  instance,  he  took  24  different  employments, 
"  and   he  took   the  average  wages  in  each  em- 
"  ployment  and  added  these  averages  together 
"  and  divided  them  by  24,  without  taking  into 
"  account    which     of    the    employments     were 
"  numerous!}'    occupied    in    Great    Britain    and 
"  Massachusetts  respectively  ;  and  so  he  arrived 
"  at    the  conclusion   that    wages    in   Massachu- 
"  setts  were  from    60    to    70    per  cent,    higher 
"  than  wages    in  Great    Britain."     While    that 
statement   naturally    supplied    a   good    deal    of 
amusement,  ought  you   not  to  have   stated  that 
the    Americans     had     pioneered     the    way    in 
determining  the  true  average   wages   in   every 
occupation  by   finding  out  exactly   how    many 
there  were  in  each  particular  grade,  and  at  each 
particular  rate  of  wages  ? — I  think  not. 

8109.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  particular 
report  from  which  you  quote,  that  is  done  in 
great  detail  with  regard  to  Massachusetts  ? — 
Will  you  let  me  see  the  report  ? 

8110.  (Handing  the  "  15th  Annual  Report  of 
"  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour"  to  the 
witness.)  Have  we  not  there  hundreds  of 
industries  with  the  number  of  people  employed 
at  each  particular  wage  ?  I  will  read  at  random 
where  I  have  opened,  "  Bobbin  setters,  spin- 
"  ning,  22  in  number,  average  wages  $3  ; 
"  bobbin  setter.^  spinning,'' — of  another  class 
"  22,  average  wages  $216 ;  bobbin  setters, 
"  spinning," — again,  another  class, — "  22,  average 
"  wages  |1'80  ;  doffers  spinning,  4,  average 
"  wages  $3'60,"  and  after  those,  other  classes  of 
doilers,  and  so  on? — May  I  interrupt  ?  That  is 
really  not  the  point ;  that  is  the  statement  of 
the  average  wages  of  those  numbers,  not  a 
statement    of    the   numbers    at   the   trade.      I 
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should  like  to  say  that  no  doubt  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mode  of  stating  wages  statistics 
has  occupied  the  Americans  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  before  that  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Massachusetts,  there  were  statements  in  our 
Board  of  Trade  Statistics  of  tlie  proportionate 
numbers  in  different  trades  ani  different  employ- 
ments. The  point  was  one  to  which  our  atten- 
tion had  been  directed,  and  in  the  very  first 
memorandum  which  I  wrote,  or  the  second 
memorandum,  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  you  will  see  we  started  with 
that  idea  in  1886,  at  the  veiy  beginning,  and  I 
think  we  have  developed  it  much  more  than  it 
has  been  developed  anywhere  else. 

8111.  I  would  like  to  go  on  if  I  may  ;  is  it 
not  true  that  his  next  step  is  to  find  out  the 
number  of  people  in  every  separate  trade,  and 
the  average  wages  in  that  separate  trade  ? — 
"  Average  Avages  "  again,  but  we  are  speaking  of 
the  classification  of  wages  now  as  I  understand. 

8112.  Does  he  not  do  that  with  the  object  of 
finding  out  what  are  the  average  wages  of  all 
the  industrial  population,  and  is  it  not  true  that 
when  he  comes  to  Great  Britain  he  says  he  is 
now  compelled  to  abandon  this  method  because 
the  statistics  necessary  for  his  purpose  are  not 
published  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  it  not  true 
that  so  far  from  having  made  the  very  element 
tar}'  mistake  suggested  by  you,  he  at  the  end,  to 
provide  against  person?  falling  into  the  error  of 
supposing  his  statistics  mean  more  than  they  do, 
says,  "In  making  such  comparisons,"  that  is 
comparisons  got  by  adding  up  the  average  wages 
in  particular  trades  without  i-eference  to  the 
numbers  in  them,  "after  results  are  obtained 
"  reference  should  be  had  to  the  recapitulation 
"  table  and  text,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
"the  basis  of  comparison,,  that  is,  number  of 
"  employees,  respective  number  of  men,  women, 
"  children,  &c.,  and  whether  day,  piece,  or  day 
"  and  piece  workers  "  ? — I  think  I  may  say  with 
reference  to  that,  that  it  does  not  touch  upon  the 
point  which  I  have  mentioned  here.  I  say  "  he 
'•  took  24  different  employments,  and  he  took  the 
"  average  wages  in  each  employment  and  added 
"  these  averages  together  and  divided  them  by 
"  24,  without  taking  into  account  which  of  the 
"  employments  were  numerously  occupied  in  Great 
"  Britain  and  in  Massachusetts  respectively." 

8113.  Is  that  quite  accurate  ? — That  is  quite 
accurate. 

8114.  Is  it  not  true  that,  so  far  from  not 
taking  account  of  the  question,  he  took  very 
careful  account  and  was  much  disappointed  at 
finding  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  his  com- 
parison thorough  because  of  the  want  of  nro]:er 
English  statistics,  he  having  supplied  there  the 
necessary  statistics  for  his  own  country  ? — I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  having  the  information  as  to 
rates  of  wages  which  he  was  satisfied  with  as  to 
certain  employments  in  England,  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  an  estimate  of  the 
comparative  numbers  in  the  different  employ- 
ments ;  and  in  any  case,  instead  of  adding  up 
the  24  different  occupations  in  Massachusetts, 
and  dividing  by  24,  he  might  have  given  you 
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what  he  thought  was  a  true  average.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  matter  had  advanced  so  far  at 
that  time  as  Professor  Marshall  would  like  to 
make  out,  but  I  must  deprecate  again  what  he 
imputes  to  me,  that  I  am  wishing  to  disparage 
the  American  statistics  at  all.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  they  are  not  available  for  certain 
purposes,  and  that  is  all  that  I  have  said. 

8115.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  put  is  this  : 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  difficulties  which  you 
suggested  to  us  had  been  fully  and  carefully  con- 
sidered by  him  ;  only  with  regard  to  the  question 
what  was  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  those 
difficulties,  he  has  formed  a  different  conclusion 
with  regard  to  it  than  that  which  you  have 
formed  ? — I  think  he  has  not  formed  a  logical 
conclusion  at  all. 

8116.  You  object  to  a  comparison  that  is  made 
here  between  the  average  wages  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  average  wages  in  England,  on  the  ground 
that  agriculture  employs  nearly  half  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  went  on  after- 
wards to  disci^ss  the  question  how  far  that  state- 
ment related  to  Massachusetts  ;  but  are  you  sure 
of  your  facts  with  regard  to  the  United  States  ? 
— I  speak  exclusively  from  the  census  of  1880. 

8117.  Are  not  these  the  facts,  in  the  census  of 
1880  :  male  "  persons  occupied,"  14,744,942  ;  agri- 
cultural labourers,  male,  2,788,976  ? — It  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  about  the  American 
census  without  the  figures  before  me,  but  I 
should  like  to  state  that  the  figure  which  I  have 
got  here  is  male  persons,  all  occupations,  census 
of  1880,  14,744,000;  employed  in  agriculture, 
7,057,000  ;  and  there  is  a  note  that  many  agri- 
cultural labourers  have  been  reported  simply  as 
labourers,  and  that  that  figure  of  seven  millions 
ought  to  be  increased.  Of  course,  those  seven 
millions  are  not  all  agricultural  labourers,  thev 
are  peasant  farmers  as  well ;  but  these  are  the 
figures  upon  which  I  base  my  statement,  that 
nearly  half  the  people  in  -the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  course,  if  Professor 
Marshall  had  been  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to 
the  figures  of  the  American  census  which  he 
wished  me  to  look  up,  I  should  have  brought 
the  census  tables  with  me.  I  have  given  the 
figures  now  in  the  answer  to  question  7147, 

8118.  I  understood  that  you  had  the  facts 
before  you  last  time  so  I  supposed  you  would 
have  them  before  you  now  ?  -I  could  not  bring 
all  the  books  with  me,  of  course,  but  I  put  a 
note  of  one  or  two  facts  in  detail  which  quite 
supported  the  statement  which  I  was  making  to 
the  Commission  ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  are  going 
to  examine  me  about  the  details  of  the  American 
census,  I  should  decline  to  speak  without  having 
the  census  tables  before  me,  naturally. 

8119.  Your  statement,  in  answer  to  question 
7157,  that  four  millions  out  of  eight  millions, 
odd,  people  engaged  in  agriculture'  are  agricul- 
tural labourers,  I  cannot  quite  fit  in  with  the 
statement  in  the  report  that  the  male  agricultural 
labourers  are  2,788,976  ?~That  shows  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  without  the  census  before  us— quite  im- 
possible. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

8120.  The  particular  point,  liowever,  was,  tliat 
the  Massachusetts  utatistics  were  imtrustwortby 
because  of  the  number  of  agriculturists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  at  question  7141,  T  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  your  argument  against 
attaching  values  to  the>e  statistics  ay  as  based  on 
the  fact  that  "50  per  cent,  of  the  Ameiicau 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture."  I  raised  the 
objection  that  it  did  not  matter  how  many  of 
the  American  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
— the  statistics  related  1o  Massachusetts.  I 
asked  whether  that  would  be  true  of  Massa- 
chusetts. You  say  :  '■  I  do  not  know  how  far  it 
"  would  be  true  of  Massachusetts  "  ;  but  is  it  not 
important,  consideiing  that  you  are  here  lending 
your  authority  publicly  to  discrediting  this 
report,  to  consider  that  Mr.  Carroll  Wright  was 
statistically  perfectly  justified  in  what  lie  did, 
because  the  total  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  Massachusetts  was  only  22,490  ? — I  think  I 
made  it  quite  clear  on  tke  last  occasion,  that 
what  I  objected  to  was  the  use  of  a  comparison 
between  Ma.?sachusetts  and  Great  Britnin  as  a 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britidn.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  T 
followed  exactly  the  point  wliich  Professor 
Marshall  wished  to  make  as  to  its  being  a  proper 
comparison  between  Massachusetts  only  and 
Great  Britain,  but  the  tenor  of  what  I  meant 
to  say  was  undoubtedly  that  Massachusetts, 
being  a  small  place,  practically  al)Out  the  size  of 
an  English  county,  you  could  not  properly 
compare  such  a  placB  with  a  great  nation  like 
the  United  Kingdom.  1  think  it  is  re:d!y  to 
make  an  improper  use  of  statistics  altogether. 
That  is  a  general  obst-rvation,  but  I  must  really 
deprecate  what  Professor  Marshall  imputes  to 
me,  that  I  pm  wishing  to  disparage  these 
American  .statistics.  Really  what  I  pointed  out 
was  that  you  could  not  use  that  comparison 
between  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  as  a 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  I  think  I  must  rather 
object  to  Professoi-  Marshall  wishing  to  impute 
to  me  some  other  opinion  about  it. 

8121.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts report  was  a  comparison  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Massachusetts  people,  by 
their  own  special  bureau,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  a  comparison  between  Massachusetts 
and  England  was  a  reasonable  comparison  to 
make? — I  think  not,  because  the  two  things 
are  not  comparable.  You  might  have  compared 
Massachusetts  with  a  particular  English  county, 
or  witli  London  ;  but  it  was  not  fitting  that 
you  should  compare  it  with  a  great  and 
extensive  area  like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  great  variety  of  industries,  much  more 
than  in  Massachusetts.  That  ■v\'as  an  improper 
comparison  altogether  to  make  essentially. 

8122.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  some 
people  who  think  that  a  comparison  between 
Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  is  much  more 
instructive  than  one  between  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  because  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Massachusetts  are  approxi- 
mately similar  to  those  in  Great  Britain  ;  while 


Professor  Marshall — continued, 
there  is  such  a  very  large  negro  population 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  South  are  so  different  from  those 
in  the  North  that  a  statistical  comparison 
between  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  is  misleading. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  that,  but  is  not 
that  a  tenable  opinion  ? — What  I  should  say  to 
that  is  that  you  might  make  comparisons  on 
different  bases  for  different  purposes  ;  but  then 
you  ought  clearly  to  state  what  is  the  drift  of 
your  comparison,  and  what  is  the  line  you  are 
taking.  What  I  objected  to  was  that  the 
comparison  between  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain  was  used  as  a  comparison  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  I  do  object  to ;  and,  in  objecting  to  it, 
I  am  not  saying  anything  at  all  to  disparage 
the  American  statistics,  as  far  as  they  go.  This 
is  really  a  matter  of  principle. 

8123.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  everybody's 
statistics  are  used  by  other  people  for  illegiti- 
mate purposes  ? — That  happens  very  often,  but 
then  it  is  the  business  of  some  of  us  who  know 
statistics  to  point  out  when  they  are  used 
illegitimately. 

8124.  Yes,  but  I  think  that  in  the  form  in 
whicli  you  gave  your  original  account,  when 
you  ainused  us  so  by  describing  the  way  in 
which  Air.  Carroll  Wright  had  added  together 
the  average  wages  of  unequal  trades,  you  did 
not,  I  think,  make  clear  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  this  ? — But  I  think  I  stated 
quite  sufficiently  the  different  points  I  wished 
to  make.  I  think  that  altogether  that  com- 
parison, and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  have  been  really  most  unfortunate,  and 
I  hope  some  good  will  be  done  by  what  I 
have  said  now  in  pointing  out  the  limitations 
within  which  such  figures  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

8125.  You  told  us  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  male  workers  in  the  country  were  earning 
less  than  20s.  a  week  ? — I  think  that  was  about 
the  figure  that  was  suggested. 

8126.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  those  are 
unskilled  labourers  for  the  most  part  ? — I  think 
you  may  assume  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unskilled  or  partially  skilled. 

8127.  In  those  skilled  trades  which  employ 
female  labour  and  the  labour  of  young  persons, 
would  there  be  a  considerable  number  of  adult 
males  earning  less  than  20s.  a  week  ? — Not  a 
considerable  number,  but  a  certain  number. 
That  is  a  thing  which  you  will  see  in  detail 
in  the  tables  which  I  have  handed  in  and  in 
the  report  which  is  now  being  prepared.  I 
tliink  you  would  see  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
textile  trades  in  that  report  which  was  laid 
before  Parliament  some  years  ago.  Of  course 
I  do  not  carry  all  the  figures  in  my  head,  but 
you  would  see  there  what,  in  those  trades, 
was  the  proportion  of  adult  males  receiving 
less  than  20s.  per  week.  I  may  say  that,  as  a 
matter   of   fact,  one   reason   of   a   good   many 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

adult  males  receiving  Jess  appears  to  be  that 
old  people  and  people  who  are  past  the  vigour 
of  life  are  often  employed  at  less  than  a  full 
man's  wages,  and  they  appear  as  adult  males. 

8128.  So  that  if  you  took  the  adult  males 
of  vigorous  age,  25  per  cent,  would  be  too  high 
a  figure  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very 
much  modified,  but  still  it  might  be  modified  a 
little. 

8129.  The  20s.  a  week  would  not,  I  suppose, 
represent  the  average  family  income  ? — Not  the 
family  income,  but  the  income  of  the  adult 
earner. 

8130.  I  think  you  estimated  the  average 
family  income  at  about  801.  a  year  at  the  present 
time,  taking  the  working  classes  altogether  ? — I 
did  not  put  it  exactly  as  a  family  income.  I  esti- 
mated the  aggregate,  dividing  it  by  the  number 
of  adult  males.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  a  family  income,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
put  it  forward  as  that.  It  is  only  a  mode  of 
putting  a  certain  comparison  which  I  made. 

8131.  The  average  earnings  of  adult  males 
you  put  at  QOl.  ?  —  About  601.  per  annum. 

8132.  Therefore  when  you  take  the  whole  of 
the  working-class  income,  and  divide  it  by 
the  number  of  adult  males,  and  obtain  80^. 
as  your  quotient,  the  additional  201.  will 
represent  what  is  earned  by  the  family  ? — 
I  think  the  real  figure  ■would  be  rather  more 
than  806.  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  it 
would  represent  what  is  earned  by  the  family, 
because  a  great  many  of  the  women  and  lads 
and  boys  and  girls — but  especially  the  women 
—  are  single  and  independent,  and  are  not 
members  of  families  in  that  sense.  I  have 
not  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  family,  because 
I  have  serious  doubts  how  far  it  can  usefully 
be  done. 

8133.  If,  however,  you  were  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  family  income,  you  would  put  it  some- 
what higher  than  801.  ? — I  think  I  would  put  it 
somewhat  higher,  because,  if  a  man  and  wife 
are  working  together,  and  perhaps  two  of  the 
family,  you  would  certainly  have  a  much  larger 
income  than  801.,  and  I  know  of  cases  in  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  where,  I  think,  the  people  esti- 
mate that  the  income  of  working  class  families 
comes  up  to  close  upon  lOOL  That  is  from 
actual  observation  of  families.  But  I  have  not 
put  it  in  that  way  with  any  intention  of  sug- 
gesting a  family  income  because  families  are  so 
different ;  you  cannot  make  an  average  in  that 
way,  I  think  ;  you  would  have  to  classify  them 
in  some  manner. 

8134.  20s.  a  week  you  would  regard  as  below 
the  line  expedient  for  a  minimum  subsistence  ? — 
Anything  under  20s.  a  week,  especially  in  towns. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  quite  put  it  so  in 
country  places,  but  it  is  below  what  one  would 
think  desirable  undoubtedly. 

8135.  Now,  could  you  give  us  any  estimate 
of  the  percentage  of  adult  workers  in  previous 
periods  earning  less  than  20s.  a  week  ? — I  think 
about  50  years  ago  it  would  be  much  more, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  or  even  close  up  to  60  per 
cent. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

8136..  I  should  be  right,  I  suppose,  in  regard- 
ing it  as  your  view  that  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  generally 
during  the  last  50  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  generation,  has  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  percentage  of  those  earning  low 
wages  ? — Partly  in  the  rise  of  wages  in  skilled 
trades  and  partly  in  the  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other 
occupations  at  low  wages,  in  comparison  with 
those  in  skilled  trades. 

8137.  And  during  the  last  20  years,  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  ? — I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  so. 

8138.  The  proportion  which  skilled  labour 
bears  to  unskilled  is  steadily  increasing  ? — That 
I  should  not  like  to  speak  of  without  a  further 
investigation  and  a  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  "skilled."  There  are  changes  in  skill  jfoing 
on,  changes  in  the  kind  of  .skill  which  is 
required,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
of  the  increase  of  remuneration  on  the  average 
by  the  change  from  low-paid  to  better  paid 
occupations. 

8139.  You  estimated  the  middle-class  income 
below  the  income-tax  level  at  from  150  to  200 
millions  ?— That  was  really  put  forward  almost 
as  a  guess,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter  had  done  in  1868,  and  with  some  com- 
parison of  how  the  facts  would  stand  now.  I 
think  about  150  millions  would  be  quite  safe 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  probably,  the  figure  is 
rather  more. 

8140.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  middle  classes  in  receipt  of  this 
income  ? — From  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  a  miUion  and  a  half  would  be  the  estimate 
according  to  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  idea.  There 
is  a  very  large  number. 

8141.  Do  you  think  that  number  is  in- 
creasing ? — I  would  not  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  it,  but,  if  you  refer  to  an  address 
which  Mr.  Goschen*  gave  at  the  Statistical 
Society  some  years  ago,  I  think  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  in  all  probability  those  numbers 
are  increasing.  The  matter  is  one  of  inference 
to  some  extent. 

8142.  Increasing  in  proportion  to  the  total 
numbers  of  the  community  ? — Not  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  numbers,  but  a  little.  It  is 
an  increasing  class. 

8143.  Most  of  that  income  would  be  income 
earned  by  work,  would  it  not  ? — A  great  deal  of 
it  would  be  earned  by  work,  but  also  some  of 
it  would  be  income  from  capital.  I  think  if  one 
looks  at  it  there  is  a  very  considerable  income 
under  Schedule  A.  which  is  below  the  income 
tax  limit,  and  that,  of  course,  is  not  in- 
come which  would  be  called  income  from  work, 
but  it  is  received  by  people  whose  total  income' 
is  under  1501.  per  annum.       * 

8144.  Of  the  640  millions  income-tax  income 
a  considerable  proportion  also  represents  re- 
muneration for  work  done? — A  considerable 
proportion,  undoubtedly. 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

8145.  But  you  did  not  attempt,  I  think,  in 
your  evidence-in-ohief  to  give  the  Commission 
a  figure  ? — I  did  not  attempt  to  give  the  Com- 
mission a  figure.  The  point  happenerl  to  be 
one  on  which  I  have  written  at  different  times 
different  essays  which  1  thought  might  be  left 
to  stand  by  themselves,  and  I  was  rather 
endeavouring  to  indicate  liow  the  figures  might 
be  used  then  to  make  precise  statements  mysell' 
on  points  of  that  kind.  That  would  really  take 
us  a  very  long  way  if  I  w<\s  to  go  into  the 
matter  and  make  a  new  estimate  upon  the 
present  figures,  and  I  did  not  find  that  I  had 
sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  to  do  so. 

8146.  Might  it  not  be  for  the  advantjige  of 
the  Commission  that  you  should  repeat  the 
results  of  your  former  estimates  so  that  we 
might  have  them  on  the  minutes  ? — There  are  so 
many  things,  if  I  had  time,  that  I  should  like  to 
do,  and  that  is  perhaps  one  of  them,  but  it 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  go  into  the 
matter  again. 

8147-  You  would  not  care  even  to  give  the 
Commission  a  roughly-estimated  figure  ? — I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  so,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  rough  figure. 

8148.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that -taking 
into  account  both  the  income  annually  saved 
and  the  income  derived  from  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  subtracting  the  amounts  from  the 
total  income  derived  from  capital  and  land,  there 
would  not  be  a  very  large  sum  left  for  distriUu- 
tion  among  the  workers  under  a  socialistic 
system  ? — Not  nearly  so  large  a  sum  as  appears 
when  you  treat  the  whole  income-tax  income,  as 
derive  \  from  capital,  and  then  compare  it  with 
smaller  fio-ures  of  working-class  income  than 
those  that  I  gave  you. 

8149.  Are  you  quite  sure  that,  taking  into 
account  both  the  income  derived  from  foreign 
investments  and  the  income  annually  saved,  you 
are  not  counting  a  considerable  sum  twice  over  ? 
—No  doubt  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make  out 
from  what  income  the  savings  are  actually  made. 
That  really  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  question. 

8150.  So  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
200  millions  annually  are  saved,  and  80  or 
100  millions  are  derived  from  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  add  the  two  figures  together — they 
might  overlap  to  some  extent,  might  they  not  ? 
— They  might  to  some  extent  overlap,  and  I 
did  not  add  them  together ;  I  was  very  careful 
not  to  add  them  together. 

8151.  You  spoke  of  the  probable  efTect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  if  they  were 
to  save  20  millions  annually  instead  of  6 
millions,  which,  I  think,  was  the  figure  at  which 
you  put  it  now  ;  you  believe  the  effect  would  be 
very  important  ?  —  I  believe  the  effect  would 
be  extremely  important.     I  do  not  think  I  put 

'  forward  the  6  millions  as  an  exact  account  of 
what  the  working  classes  save.  I  referred  to 
certain  visible  savings  which  were  made,  but  I 
did  not  give  it  as  an  exclusive  and  exhaustive 
statement  of  working-class  savings,  because  I 
went  on  to  mention  that  there  were  savings  in 
U    78449. 


Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued, 
respect  of  furniture,  and  probably  in  other  ways 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  account  of. 

8152.  Would  the  effect  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  working  classes  be  more  important  if  this 
additional  capital  was  derived  Irom  their  own 
savings  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  derived 
from  the  savings  of  the  capitalist  class  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  more  important  because  it 
would  have  a  great  effect  morally  upon  the 
working  classes  themselves,  and  give  rise,  I 
think,  to  more  uniform  demands  for  staple  com- 
modities, even  more  uniform  than  they  are 
now,  and  that  would  have  some  distinct  effect  in 
steadying  trade. 

8153.  i  understand  that,  but  T  think  you 
drew  some  distinction  between  investments  made 
bj'  the  working  classes  and  investments  made  by 
capitalists  in  respect  of  the  effect  in  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest?  —  I  do  not  think  in 
respect  of  the  effect  on  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest ;  I  had  ratlier  in  my  mind  that 
probably  the  working-class  saving  would  tend 
to  swell  the  funds  for  investment  at  home  much 
more  than  the  funds  for  investment  abroad. 

8154.  And  would  thereby  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  ? — No  ;  would  thereby  steady  the  trades 
and  impro^'e  the  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
interest  would  be  mainly  from  the  result  of 
saving  itself. 

8155.  That  effect  would  be  produced  by 
whatever  class  the  saving  was  made  ?  —  By 
the  actual  savings,  especiallj^  if,  when  the 
savings  are  made,  they  endeavour  to  invest 
them  at  home,  and  not  send  them  abroad. 

8156.  You  are  not  afraid  that  the  invest- 
ment at  home  of  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes  would  drive  a  cori'esponding  amount  of 
capital  abroad,  supposing  the  rate  of  interest 
was  lowered  at  home  ? — No  doubt  it  would  have 
that  tendency,  but  there  sue  certain  kind.s  of 
capital  which  tend  to  go  in  certain  directions, 
and  will  not  go  in  the  other  directions ;  the 
capital  which  goes  abroad  is  very  largely  cosmo- 
politan in  character,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
could  say  that  much  more  would  go  abroad  if 
the  investments  were  to  be  increased  at  home — 
a  certain  amount  would  go. 

8157.  1  did  not  quite  follow  the  observations 
you  made  with  regard  to  profit-sharing  ;  I  think 
you  said  that  profit-sharing  was  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  on  a  large  scale,  or  to  prove  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed ? — I  think  that  what  I  said  was  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  prove  a  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  increase  of  the  remuneration  of 
the  working  classes. 

8158.  The  whole  problem? — Yes;  I  should 
not  like  to  say  anything  that  would  imply  that 
it  might  not  be  advantageously  developed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  and  have  a  great  many 
beneticial  effects,  social  and  otherwise ;  but  it 
could  not  be  a  general  solution  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  working  classes  for  the  reason  which 
I  stated,  that  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
at  present  employed,  at  little  profit  or  no  profit, 
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Mr.  Oerald  Balfour — continued. 

that  there  is  nothing  to  divide,  and  as  the  people 
who  use  that  capital  must  pay  the  same  wages 
to  the  working  classes  as  other  people  do,  then, 
if  the  firms  which  are  able  to  distribute  some- 
thing in  profits  do  distribute  them,  the  firms 
which  are  not  able  to  distribute  any  profits  must 
pay  the  same  rate. 

8159.  The  same  rat^  including  the  advantage 
of  the  profit  which  is  divided  ? — Precisely  ;  you 
must  have  the  same  rates. 

8160.  Does  that  mean  that  in  the  non-profit- 
sharing  firms'  wages  must  be  higher  by  an 
amount  that  will  compensate  for  the  advantages 
given  by  the  profit-sharing  firms  ? — Either  that, 
or  they  must  make  their  rotes  of  wages  less  so 
that  the  profit,  plus  tlie  wages,  would  lie  the  same 
as  the  wages  of  the  firms  which  have  no  profits 
to  divide,  because  the  latter  must  pay  the  same 
remuneration  or  they  will  not  get  the  same  work. 

8161.  Might  it  not  come  to  this,  that  in  the 
profit-sharing  firms  you  would  have  a  better 
class  of  workmen  and  in  the  non-profit-sharing 
firms  an  iaferior  class  of  workmen  ? — I  think 
not ;  very  often  firms  which  are  making  no 
profits  are  firms  which  are  on  the  way  to 
make  a  ])rofit  and  they  will  compete  in  the 
market  with  the  established  firms  which  are 
making  good  profits  and  perhaps  pay  even 
Letter  remuneration  so  as  to  attract  the  people 
to  them. 

8162.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  profits  to  be  divided  among  the  workmen 
may  really  be  derived  from  additional  zeal  and 
industry  on  their  part,  caused  by  the  adoption 
of'  the  system  ? — I  have  taken  that  into  consi- 
deration in  some  of  the  experiments ;  but  how 
far  that  would  apply  to  every  employment  and 
other  questions  of  that  kind,  would  really  be 
very  difficult  to  go  into. 

8163.  But  is  not  that  a  consideration  which 
materially  modifies  the  conclusion  of  your 
argument  ? — I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  every 
firm.  I  think  there  are  many  firms  where  the 
discipline  is  necessarily  such  that  the  profit- 
sharing  would  not  make  much  difference  in  that 
respect. 

8164.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  profit- 
sharing  was  adapted  to  all  trades  and  to  all 
circumstances  ;  but  had  you  not  to  some  extent 
left  out  of  consideration  \vhat  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  economic  liasis  of  any  profit-sharing 
scheme  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  con- 
siderations in  certain  trades;  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  point  of  remuneration  which  1  have 
mentioned,  that  the  employer  pays  the  best 
price  in  the  market  for  the  best  labour  and  sees 
that  he  gets  value  for  his  money. 

8165.  With  regard  to  the  eight  hours'  day,  I 
think  you  expressed  yourself  as  unfavourable  to 
a  legislative  enactment  embracing  all  industries  ? 
— Unfavourable  to  a  general  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

8166.  You  thought  that  Parliament  might, 
perhaps,  reasonably  interfere  in  the  case  of 
certain  special  trades  ? — As  it  has  interferred 
with  many  trades. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

8167.  You  mentioned  among  other  industries 
that  of  mining  ? — Mining  and  railways,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  are  other  dangerous  employments 
which  could  be  mentioned. 

8168.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  meant  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  Parliament  should  limit  the  hours  in  these 
employments,  or  simply  that  as  regards  them 
the  matter  was  one  that  demanded  special 
inquiry  ? — I  expressed  no  opinion  in  detail 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  Parliament  might 
act  on  points  of  that  kind,  because  each  case 
would  have  to  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and 
principles  would  perhaps  come  to  be  established 
in  time ;  but  it  would  really  take  a  very 
exhaustive  inquiry  before  I  could  express  an 
opinion  so  far  as  that. 

8169.  At  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  you 
gave  a  list  of  the  work  which  has  hitherto  been 
undertaken  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Boai'd  of  Trade ;  do  you  Uiink  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  with  advantage  obtain  further  sta- 
tistical information  beyond  that  contained  under 
the  three  heads  which  you  enumerated  ? — The 
Department  is  now  beginning  to  undertake  a 
great  deal  more  than  what  I  have  described,  but 
I  should  not  like  to  state  the  programme  in 
detail. 

8170.  You  would  rather  not  go  into  that 
question  ? — That  involves  oflflcial  matters,  and 
we  are  considering  how  it  would  be  done. 
There  are  statistics  of  current  prices  and  things 
of  that  kind  which,  no  doubt,  could  be  usefully 
got  together. 

8171.  You  are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  snch  a 
department  could  usefully  undertake  the  task  of 
making  a  forecast  as  to  tiie  conditions  of  trade  ? 
— It  ought  to  publish  the  data  from  which  people 
could  make  forecasts  themselves,  but  it  oiSght 
not  to  _  make  itself  a  kind  of  prophet  of  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

8172.  Do  you  think  you  could  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  rule  that  it  must  always  be  the  duty  of 
a  Government  Department  to  ascertain  and  pub- 
lish facts  rather  than  to  offer  opinions  ?— That  is 
undoubtedly  so,  but  of  course  in  publishing  facts 
you  must  have  reference  to  opinions  which  are 
current  as  to  how  these  iacts  are  to  be  used. 
No  doubt  in  that  way  you  may  publish  facts 
which  indirectly  amount  to  a  forecast,  but  all 
the  same  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Department  should  not  commit  itself  to 
particular  views  respecting  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  that 
now  in  reference  to  one  subject  which  we  dealt 
with  officially,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
emigration.  In  the  reports  upon  emigration,  I 
have  stated  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  poLut 
to  a  certain  order  in  the  progress  of  emigration 
so  that  anyone  watching  that  order  would  say, 
if  this  order  continues  the  next  step  in  emigra- 
tion will  be  so  and  so.  That  is  as  fa)-  as  I 
should  venture  to  go,  and  I  have  always  done 
it  with  the  statement  that  I  am  only  pointing 
out  what  has  happened  hitherto  and  not  makini 
any  forecast.  ° 
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Mr.  OovMney. 

8173.  Going  back  to  that  question  about  the 
proportion  of  the  population — the  quarter  of 
the  working  men  who  received  less  than  20s.  a 
week — have  you  any  notion  how  many  of  these 
would  he  agricultural  labourers  ? — Very  nearly 
one-half,  I  should  think,  or  perhaps  more. 

8174.  I  observe  you  say  that  one-fifth  of  the 
working  men  of  the  kingdom  are  agricultural 
workers  ? — Including  Ireland. 

8i75.  The  25  per  cent,  under  20s.  includes 
Ireland,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8176.  So  that  one-fifth  of  the  workmen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  agricultural  workmen  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so,  but  I  find  I  said  less  than 
one-fifth,  not  one-fifth  exactly. 

8177.  If  that  is  true,  would  you  think  that 
one-half  of  the  quarter  is  enough  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  that  point,  I  really  have  not  considered 
how  that  would  lie. 

.  8178.  What  propoition  of  the  agricultural 
workmen  of  the  kingdom  would,  in  your  opinion, 
he  receiving  less  than  20s.  ? — I  think  that,  stated  • 
broadly,  except  you  include  shepherds  and 
biiilifis,  and  people  of  that  kind,  there  are  hardly 
any  agricultural  workmen  who  receive  more 
than  20s.  a  week. 

8179.  Could  you  give  any  deduction  for  that 
specially  skilled  class  ? — Not  very  well ;  I  think 
it  would  net  be  much  more  than  about  10  per 
cent,  or  so  ;  but  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the 
absence  of  the  information,  which,  I  believe,  the 
Commission  is  obtaining  now,  whicli  make  it 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  figure. 

8180.  If  it  were  one-tenth,  that  would  leave 
nine-tenths  of  a  fifth,  or  nine-fiftieths  of  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  under  20s.  a  week, 
composed  of  the  agricultural  workmen  ? — I 
should  have  been  very  glad  if  Mr.  Courtney  had 
given  me  some  of  these  calculations  before  I 
came. 

8181.  I  calculated  this  on  the  spot  ? — The 
thit;g  is  complicated  a  little  by  the  difficulty  of 
denUng  with  the  peasant  population  of  Irelanri, 
which  you  have  to  include,  although  when  you 
deal  with  the  census  you  do  not  find  them 
mentioned  as  agricultural  labourers. 

8182.  I  am  only  taking  your  figures  which 
you  give  now,  and  I  could  not  have  calculated 
them  before.  One-fifth  of  the  workmen  are 
agricultural  workmen,  nine  -  tenths  of  those 
receive  less  than  20s.  a  week  ;  it  follows  that 
nine-fiftieths  of  the  workmen  of  England  are 
agricultural  woikmen  receiving  less  than  20s.  a 
week  ?  — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

8183.  Nine-tenths  of  a  fifth  are  nine-fiftieths  ? 
:-^Perhaps  if  you  put  your  further  question,  I 
should  be  able  to  see  what  the  point  was. 

8184.  Since  twelve  and  a  half  fiftieths  of  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
kingdom  are  receiving  less  than  20^.  a  week, 
and  nine  fiftieths  are  agricultural  workmen, 
you  will  only  have  three-and-a-hulf  fiftieths, 
or  7  per  cent.,  of  the  ^^orking  population 
receiving  less  than  20.s-.  pei-  wtek,  if  agriculture 

.-is  excluded  ?— I   think  it  would  be  something 
■  like  that.     The  numbers  are  not  nearly  so  large 
in  the  other  classes. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

8185.  Out  of  the  25  per  cent,  who  receive 
less  than  20s.  per  week,  18  per  cent,  would  be 
agricultural  labouiers,  and  7  per  cent,  would  be 
non-agricultural  labourers  ?  —  I  should  hke, 
before  going  more  minutely  into  points  of  that 
kind,  to  have  some  opportunity  of  looking  into 
nil  the  figures  from  that  point  of  view,  and 
really  distributing  them  amongst  the  classes.  I 
do  not  know  tliat  tiie  materials  quite  exist 
for  going  so  minutely  into  that,  and  the 
question  of  the  exact  proportions  would  here  be 
important.  All  I  said  was  that  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  were  less  than  a  fifth ;  I  did  not 
say  they  wei-e  a  fifth  ;  and  that  affects  materially 
the  use  you  are  making  of  the  figures. 

8186.  It  is  important,  in  considering  the 
tolerable  or  intolerable  nature  of  the  conditions 
of  life  of  the  working  classes,  to  consider 
whether  they  are  working  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  town  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  country  where  these  things  exist,  and 
chiefly  amongst  agricultural  labourers. 

8187.  If  your  figures  are  accurate,  which  you 
have  suggested,  in  fact  18  per  cent,  out  of  the 
25  per  cent,  would  be  so  located — but  you  need 
not  commit  yourself? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
this,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  under  the  20s. 
ai-e  in  the  country. 

8188.  You  have  no  means  of  comparing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  non-agricultnral 
population  receiving  small  wages  in  the  last  50 
year.s  ?  —  Not  directly  iu  that  way,  except 
fi'om  making  the  best  comparison  you  can  from 
the  census,  and  I  have  not  made  it  in  detail. 

8189.  I  have  not  your  tables  here,  un- 
fortunately ;  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  figures 
as  to  the  teaching  which  they  give  us  as  to  the 
fiuctuation  of  employment ;  can  you  explain 
how  they  bring  out  figures  or  suggestions  as  to 
the  proportion  of  th(}  year  when  employment  is 
secured  ? — The  tables  showed  that  in  certain  of 
the  ti  ades  which  were  included,  the  wages  were 
1  iracticallj'  continuous  for  the  whole  year;  that 
is  to  say,  you  had  employments  like  police,  and 
gas,  and  water,  where  the  employment  was 
continuous  for  the  whole  year;  but  you  know 
tiat  certain  other  trades,  such  as  the  building 
trades,  are  extremely  fiuctuating,  that  there  is 
a  dift'orence  between  trades,  and  that  you  must 
not  infer  from  one  trade  that  that  is  the 
proportion  of  all  the  trades  of  the  countrv'. 

8190.  That  was  not  shown  by  your  tables, 
but  it  was  knowledge  that  you  brought  to  the 
interpi-etation  of  the  tables  ? — It  was  knowledge 
on  the  face  of  the  tables,  because,  as  you  would 
find  from  the  detailed  tables  out  of  which  they 
were  made  up,  such  as  police,  and  gas,  and 
water,  the  employments  were  continuous  through- 
out the  year. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

8191.  Gas  employment  is  hardly  so  ? — Certain 
parts  of  it. 

8192.  There  are  great  fluctuations? — That 
apiiears  in  the  detailed  statements  which  were 
issued. 
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Mr.  Goiortney. 

8193.  How  do  your  tables  show  these  facts  ? 
— I  think  I  might  point  out  that  the  table  is  a 
summary,  and  a  conclusion  of  a  great  many 
other  tables  which  are  referred  to,  and  that  yo!i 
must  take  them  all  together,  that  is  the  point. 

8194.  I  wish  to  know  how  I  am  to  find  out 
from  tlie  t  ibles  that  the  building  trade  was  not 
employed  all  the  year  i-ound  ? — I  think  I  must 
refer  yoa  to  the  report  of  which  these  tables 
fnrm  a  part,  and  in  which  all  the  statements 
are  made. 

<S195.  Would  the  tables  themselves,  that  you 
have  put  in,  show  it  ? — I  thiuk  not.  I  said  the 
tables  did  not  show  it,  that  it  was  an  inference 
from  the  tables  in  coajunction  with  all  the  other 
information  upon  which  the  tables  were  based. 

8196.  Does  that  not  amount  rather  to  what  I 
saiil  just  now,  that  it  was  the  interpretation 
which  you  brought  from  your  own  knowledge 
to  the  tables  ? — Not  sa  much  from  my  own 
knowledge  as  fiom  the  knowledge  which  was 
required  in  making  up  the  tables,  and  which  is 
fctated  in  detail  in  the  different  reports. 

8197.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  the  veiy 
low  wages,  your  investigations  do  not  take  any 
special  account  of  the  reiiduum  of  the  popula- 
tion ? — There  is  no  account  of  tlie  residuum. 

8198.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  Mr.  Charles 
Eooth's  examination  of  the  large  population  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  he  made  out  something 
like  100,000  out  of  300,000  who  were  very  poor, 
receiving,  on  an  average,  much  less  than  20s.  a 
week  ? — I  do  nut  think  that  these  statements 
would  make  very  muci)  difference  to  anything 
that  T  have  given  you. 

81 99.  They  are  not  in  conflict  with  it  ? — I 
think  not.  'J'he  residuum,  I  think  I  may  say, 
accumulates  in  Lirge  tciwns,  and  especially  in  the 
metn  ipolis. 

8200.  You  would  not  question  the  accuracy  of 
those  results  ? — I  have  looked  into  Mz-.  Booth's 
work  a.  good  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  excellently 
done,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many 
of  the  figures  are  built  up  upon  a  hypothesis, 
which  lie  quite  fairly  describes,  and  that  forming 
precisd  calculations  would  rai^-e  a  good  many 
questions  as  to  what  the  exact  figures  would  be, 
and  whether  some  modifications  might  not  be 
expedient.  He  states  the  hypothesis  very  fairly 
indeed  upon  which  he  builds  up  the  calculations 
of  numbers. 

8201.  You  say  the  residuum  has  a  tendency 
to  come  to  big  towns,  especially  to  London  ? — 
Surely  that  is  qiiite  evident  to  all  who  think  of 
these  matters, 

8202.  Have  you  nny  means  of  ascertaining 
what  proportion  the  residuum  would  bear  to  the 
(olal  population  in  consecutive  decades  ? — I  think 
that  is  really  a  question  which  theie  is  no  means 
of  determining,  because  you  would,  first  of  all, 
have  to  define  the  residuum  and  then  to  make 
your  investigations.  According  to  what  I  said  a 
httle  time  ago  as  to  the  facts  which  are  ascer- 
tainable in  statistics,  and  the  facts  which  are 
not  ascertainable,  you  would  probably  have  to 
confine  yourself  to  something  which  you  could 
ascertain  and  which  you  could  find  in   a  past 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

time  with  which  to  compare  it.  The  residuum 
is  not  a  word  that  you  could  direct  any  statis- 
tical clerk  to  use  and  say,  ''  Put  down  so  and  so 
as  a  residuum,"  you  would  have  to  define  what 
he  was  to  do. 

8203.  Taking  that  statement  about  the  100,000 
out  of  the  300,000,  do  you  think  that  is  an 
increasing  proportion  or  a  decreasing  proportion 
in  respect  of  such  town  populations  as  he  had 
under  review  ? — I  should  say,  judging  from  the 
pauperism  and  criminal  returns  which  are,  no 
doubt,  connected  with  it,  tiiat  the  proportion  is 
a  diminishing  one.  That,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  any  question  as  to  how  far  the  pauperism 
and  criminal  leturns  can  be  used  in  that 
manner.  I  think  they  can  be  used  properly, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  discretion. 

8204.  You  refer  to  persons  with  depreciated 
charactei-s  and  powers  ? — That  would  be  so.  As 
far  as  one  can  tell,  that  is  a  diminishing  element 
in  the  population,  but,  of  course,  there  would 
remain  the  question  how  you  define  the  re- 
siduum and  how  you  are  to  find  it  out  for 
statistical  purposes  and  compare  it  with  a  former 
time  when  such  investigations  had  not  been  made. 

8205.  I  suppose  you  could  form  a  tolerable 
estimate  of  the  relative  proportion  of  a  population 
sueh  as  one  has  under  review  to  the  whole 
population  at  the  present  time  and  50  years 
back  ? — I  think  a  picture  that  v.'ould  be  pretty 
complete  could  be  drawn  of  a  former  time. 

8206.  You  deprecate  a  general  eight  hours 
day  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
the  working  classes  themselves  ?— That  it  is  not 
a  desirable  thing  for  them  to  promote  in  tljeir 
own  interests. 

8207.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  institution  of  the  Sunday  on  the 
condition  of  the  working  clas^ses  ? — That  would 
raise  the  whole  physiological  question  as  to 
whether  people  could  work  better  ia  six  days 
than  in  seven. 

8207.  What  effect  has  it  got  upon  wages  ? 

If  they  could  produce  more  in  seven  days  than 
in  six,  and  not  lose  in  energy  and  in  vigour, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  that  would  increase  the 
remuneration  of  all  classes,  but  that  really  is  the 
whole  question — whether  they  could  work  for 
seven  days  and  produce  so  much  one  year  with 
another,  as  they  do  in  six  days. 

8209.  That  is   the  question  which   might  be 

raised  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hours  too  ? 

To  some  extent. 

8210.  On  what  ground  do  you  distinguish 
the  legislation  in  the  one  case,  and  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  other  ?— I  suppose  the  Sunday 
is  a  thing  which  we  have  got,  and  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and  which  has  been  decided 
upon  on  many  grounds,  and  which  was  not 
decided  upon  originally  from  motives  of  economy 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

8211.  Now,  whatever  the  origin  was,  the  law 
probably  sustains  the  principle  of  the  seventh 
day's  rest  ?— I  do  not  know  how  far  3  ou  can 
say  the  law  sustains  it.  There  are  certain 
obsolete  laws  which  are  more  or  less  enforced 
but  a  good  deal  of  Sunday  work  goes  on.  ' 
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8212.  You  could  not  say  that  the  law  was 
interwoven  with  a  feeling  of  morality  amongst 
all  classes  so  iis  to  make  them  come  to  the  oon- 

•  elusion  that  to  work  seven  days  would  be 
immoral  ? — That  is  the  conclusion  which  many 
classes  liave  come  to ;  but  I  think  there   is  a 

-large  feeling  as  well  that  not  to  work  on  the 
seventh  day  is  expedient — people  find  that  from 
their  own  experience. 

8213.  If  you  had  an  eight  hours  law,  it 
might,  in  time,  at  all  events,  work  the  san'e 
feeling  on  morality  in  reference  to  the  eight 
hours?  — I  should  doubt  if  that  would  be  so. 
One  cannot  tell  how  long  such  laws  would  take 
in  linving  that  effect  which  you  speak  of. 

8214.  What  did  you  find  in  the  Australian 
Colonies — you  visited  them  lately  ?  —  In  the 
towns  you  iiad  the  eight  hours'  day  very 
geiit-ral. 

8215.  Even  without  a  law  ? — They  have  laws 
in  moit  of  the  C'  ilonies,  I  think  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  eight  hours'  day  is  very  general. 

8216.  Aud  a  feeling  has  grown  up  that  the 
eight  hours'  limit  could  not  be  broken  in  upon  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  .say  that ;  I  did  not  see 
sufficient  of  colonial  opinion  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  point. 

8217.  Could  you  deduce  any  conclusion  fiom 
the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  prohibiting 
Sunday  labour — do  you  know  how  it  stands 
now  ? — Not  precisely.  I  could  not  make  a 
statement  of  the  exact  state  of  the  law  about 
Sunday  labour. 

8218.  Supposing  you  take  this  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact :  It  was  forbidden  by  a  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  but  attempts  having  been  made 
some  2D  years  ago  by  certain  persons  to  take  up 
;ind  enforce  that  law  by  prosecutions,  an  Act 
was  passed  allowing  prosecutions  only  to  he 
instituted  by  the  Attorney-(jeneral.  If  that  is 
the  state  in  which  the  law  now  stands,  what 
deduction,  if  any,  would  you  draw  from  it  ? — 
That  the  hiw  is  not  enforced, 

8219.  That  it  is  very  inconvenient,  and  it 
remains  now  as  a  moral  enactment  ? — I  am 
afiaid  I  have  known  of  a  great  deal  of  work 
being  done  on  a  Sunday  which,  probably,  no 
law  would  ever  touch. 

8220.  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  muni- 
cipal action,  you  put  before  the  Commission  a 
suggestion  that  there  had  been  only  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  in  the  range  of  municipal  activity 
in  the  last  eight  years  ? — Something  like  that, 
judging  by  the  amount  of  expenditure  shown  in 
the  local  taxation  accounts. 

8221.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  test  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  very  fair  one.  It  is  the  only 
broadly  available  test  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
njoment. 

8222.  Did  you  include  in  that  poor  law 
relief  ? — That  was  included  in  the  total  expen- 
ditui'e. 

8223.  On  which  the  10  per  cent,  increase  was 
made  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

8224.  Would  you  include  in  it  expenditure  on 
roads"?— That  is  included.  I  took  the  figures 
from  the  local  taxation  returns  in  the  Statistical 
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Abstract   for   the   United    Kingdom,  pages    42 
and  43.* 

8225.  60,000,000  had  grown  to  67,000,000, 
I  think  you  said? — 61,000,000  have  grown  to 
ahout  67,000,000. 

8226.  About  10  per  cent,  or  less  than  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  ? — In 
that  time. 

8227.  How  large  a  part  of  that  61,000,000 
was  what  may  be  called  extensible  expenditure, 
and  how  large  a  part  of  it  unchangeable  ? — A 
very  large  part  of  it  undoubtedly  was  not  ex- 
tensible, as  you  will  see  if  you  consider.  For 
instance,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  extensible  ; 
that  is  a  sort  of  stationary  quantity  by  com- 
parison ;  and  then  you  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
county  expenditure,  such  as  the  expenditure  on 
roads,  which  certainly  is  not  rapidly  extensible  . 

8228.  Then  there  is  the  expenditure  on 
police  ? — An  extensible  item,  one  would  think, 
at  first  sight,  is  tlie  expenditure  by  town  and 
municipal  authorities  for  sanitary  and  other 
works,  but  even  that  has  not  increased  very 
nmch.  It  Jias  increased  very  much  when  you 
go  back  to  1867-68,  but  not  when  you  compare 
1879-80  with  1889-90. 

8229.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  your  test  is 
rather  unsatisfactory  if  you  make  it  a  test  of 
the  increase  of  the  industrial  undertakings  of 
municipalities  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  find  that  much  change  would  be 
made  by  including  that. 

8230.  You  have  not  corrected  your  figures  so 
as  to  ascertain  ? —  I  have  got  the  figures  before 
me  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them. 

8231.  What  would  be  the  result  if  you  at- 
tempted to  confine  the  comparison  to  what  I 
should  call  an  extensible  expenditure  ? — I  may 
say  that  these  are  the  chief  items  of  increase  in 
the  extensible  expenditure.  School  boards  ac- 
count for  a  very  large  amount  of  the  increase, 
a' out  2,500,000?.  nearly  in  the  10  years;  the 
poor  law,  although  it  is  comparatively  sta- 
tionary, accounts  for  a  little  of  the  increase ; 
county  authorities  and  highway  hoards, 
although  we  spoke  of  them  as  comparatively 
stationary,  account  for  about  another  1,000,000?. 
of  the  increase.  Harbour  authorities  account 
for  about  500,000?.  of  increase  ;  the  town  and 
municipal  a.uthorities  for  police,  sanitary,  and 
other  public  works  account  for  .in  increase 
from  31,700,000/.  to  32,800,000?.;  that  is 
taking  the  year  at  the  beginning  and  the  year 
at  the  end,  but  the  amounts  have  fluctuated  a 
little  from  year  to  year. 

8232.  It  would  not  be  difiicult,  probably,  to 
put  out  the  exact  estimate  of  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure, and  therefore  the  increase'  of  activity 
of  municipiilities  ? — Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  raised  a 
point  at  the  last  meeting  which  I  should  like  to 
look  into,  and  that  would  be  how  far  the  gioss 
expenditure  of  the  gas  and  water  undertakings 
of  certain  municipalities  is  included  in  these 
figures,  but  I  do  not  think  much  difference  would 
be  made  by  looking  into  that  point. 

*  "  Statistical   Abstract    for    the   United   Kingdom,"  39th 
number,  1892, 
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8233.  You  drew  a  distinction  when  you  were 
last  here  which  I  should  like  a  little  further 
explanation  upon  with  respect  to  income,  the 
distinction  between  the  amount  of  income  and 
the  amount  of  production  in  estimating  the 
total  income  of  the  working  classes ;  do  you 
remember  ? — I  made  several  distinctions,  but  the 
point  I  think  that  you  are  referring  to  now  was 
that  exchangeable  income'  that  we  deal  with  in 
these  statistics  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  same 
thing  as  the  total  production  of  the  country, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
duction which  is  not  exchanged,  and  which 
would  appear  as  income  if  it  did  become  the 
subject  of  exchange. 

8234.  Such    as ? — I   refer    especially   to 

domestic  service,  aud   services  of  that  kind,  by 
people  who  are  not  paid  for  it. 

8235.  If  that  were  reckoned  it  would  increase 
the  amount  of  the  apparent  income  oi'  the 
wox'king  classes  ? — That  would  be  so,  but  the 
figure  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  figure  of 
production. 

8236.  You  appear  also  to  have  said  something 
to  I  he  effect  that  the  aggregate  figures  of  income 
would  include  the  income  of  certain  kinds  of 
labour  and  capital  which  is  credited  in  respect 
of  work  merely  done  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dustrial machine,  such  as  depreciation  ? — That 
is  quite  so. 

8237.  Why  should  not  that  be  included  ? — It 
ought  properly  to  be  inohided  as  income,  but  I 
tliink  the  distincti(  n  which  I  drew  was  that 
this  was  not  production  for  immediate  con- 
sumption ;  that  if  you  employ  10  men  in  maiu- 
taining  a  house,  for  instance,  the  house  is  main- 
tained, but  there  is  no  more  to  enjoy  than  there 
was  before;  there  is  no  more  to  be  consumed 
than  there  was  before  the  10  men  were  employed 
for  the  maintaining  of  that  house.  It  is  credited 
to  them  as  income  as  between  them  iind  other 
members  of  society,  but  there  is  no  addition  to 
what  society  can  consume  as  the  result  of  their 
labour. 

8238.  Is  not  society  consuming  it  as  it  goes 
;ilong  ? — Ye^,  but  this  is  to  preserve  the  capital, 
as  it  were. 


Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8239.  What  is  the  importance  you  attach  to 
the  distinction  being  observed  ! — That  people 
must  not  use  it  as  if  the  whole  of  that  sum  was 
available  for  consumption—  a  new  consumption 
which  they  were  able  to  have.  1 1  is  only  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  capital  which  you 
already  have. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

8240.  Does  not  that  apply  to  a  great  deal  of 

other  work  that  is  paid  for  in  England  ? No 

doubt  it  does,  but  it  i^  a  very  imporlant  thing 
in  reference  tu  many  discussions  that  the  point 
should  be  made. 

8241.  Would   it  apply  to  all  work,  the  result 
of  which  was  rapidly  consumed  ? — There  is  a 
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great  deal  of  work  which  is  rapidly  consumed, 
or  consumed  within  the  year  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, or  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  in 
which  it  is  produced,  and  which  is  available  for 
immediate  consumption. 

8242.  And  this  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
kind  from  that  '. — It  is  not  available  for  im- 
mediate consumption. 

8243.  Because  it  is  consumed  so  rapidly  ? — It 
is  consumed  so  slowly,  really.  You  cannot  live 
in  a  house  which  is  to  last  200  years  and 
exhaust  the  thing  in  one  year,  that  is  quite 
plain. 

8244.  But  it  may  be  well  said  that  what  you 
are  putting  on  to  it  in  the  way  of  maintenance 
is  just  setting  off  what  you  are  consuming  from 
that  house  in  the  way  of  use,  although  the 
house  itself  is  not  gone  ? — Certain  attributes  of 
it  would  be  worn  away. 

8245.  If  they  were  not  replaced  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  you  could  put  it  quite  so  strongly  as 
that  you  cannot  assume  that  a  consumption 
equal  to  the  replacement  goes  on.  I  had  also 
in  my  mind  the  maintenance  of  instruments  of 
further  production  to  which  that  remark  would 
not  apply. 

8246.  Why  would  not  it  apply  to  that  also  ? 
— If  you  make  an  instrument  for  further  pro- 
duction you  are  not  consuming  that  instrument ; 
it  is  not  a  thing  that  you  consume  at  all. 

8247.  A  perfectly  new  instrument  ? — Or  even 
if  jou  maintain  an  instrument;  you  consume 
what  the  instrument  produces,  but  you  do  not 
consume  the  instrument  itself. 

8248.  Not  in  use  ?  You  may  not  destroy  it 
utterly,  but  surely  you  consume  a  proportionate 
part  of  it  by  the  use  of  a  year  ?— Eventually  it 
is  consumed  ;  that  is  the  way  that  you  would 
put  it,  I  suppose.  I  am  thinking  very  much 
of  depreciation  which  is  really  necessary  to 
maintain  the  thing  in  actual  use. 

8249.  Could  you  give  a  figure  to  the  im- 
portance you  attach  to  this  in  the  correction  of 
your  total  estimates  ?-^I  should  not  like  to  give 
a  figure,  but  I  think  it  may  be  very  important. 

8250.  You  used  a  phrase  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  just  now,  which  I  confess  I  did 
not  quite  understand  ;  you  talked  of  cosmo- 
politan capital,  what  do   you  mean  by  that  ? 

I  mean  the  capital  ihat  is  owned  by  people  who 
are  more  ready  to  invest  it  in  any  direction 
where  they  can  make  a  profit  than  capital 
which  IS  more  limited  in  its  uses,  which  does 
not  go  quite  so  freely. 

8261.  It  is  not  a  characteristic  of  capital  but 
of  the  cai)italist  ?— Surely,  but  one  talks  quite 
readily  of  the  capital  itself  by  these  phrases. 
That  IS  a  common  usage  of  speech,  I  think  I  may 
say. 

8252.  After  it  has  been  appropriated  to  a 
particular  use ;  but  I  thought  you  had  in  your 
mind  the  accumulations  and  savings  of  the 
community,  and  that  you  spoke  of  some  oi  that 
whilst  being  saved  as  cosmopolitan  capital  and 
other  savings  as  not  being  so?  — Well  that 
would  depend  upon  ^\'lio  the  owner.s  of.  the 
savingsara  .  ,^,  ,    ,,    ,    , 
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8253.  The  savings  themselves  could  have  no 
such  characteristic,  but  if  they  were  saved  by  a 
particular  class  who  are  accustomed  to  invest 
abroad  you  would  so  describe  the  savings  ? — 
That  would  be  so.  The  savings  are  invested  as 
they  are  made  ;  that  is  to  say  there  is  no  large 
fund  of  saving  which  is  accumulated  in  a  box, 
as  it  were,  and  then  taken  out  and  invested,  but 
the  investment  goes  on  whilst  the  saving  is 
being  made,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  income 
goes  to  capitalists  who  are  cosmopolitan  in  their 
character  and  invest  as  readily  in  one  country 
almost  as  in  another.  A  certain  other  part  of 
the  income  goes  to  people  who  are  not  cjuite  so 
free  in  choice  of  their  investments. 

8254.  You  attribute  immense  importance,  as 
regards  the  future  prospects  of  industrial  society, 
to  increasing  the  savings  of  working  people  ? — 
I  tliink  from  their  point  of  view  that  that  is 
extiemely  important. 

8255.  Why  from  their  point  of  view  alone  ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  limitation  ? — I  mean 
that;  I  am  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  at  this  moment. 

8256.  Would  it  injure  any  other  class  ? — 
It~would  not  injure  any  other  class,  I  think, 
except  by  diminishing  the  rate  of  interest  which 
idle  capital  receives.  That  might  be  called  an 
injury  in  one  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  one,  even  in  that  case. 

8257.  You  think  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes,  if  they  were  increased  to  the  extent  you 
wish,  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the  rate 
of  interest  ? — I  think  a  sensible  effect.  The 
effect  of  which  I  spoke  was  that  probably  after 
a  few  years  the  working  classes  would  be 
receiving  wages  plus  those  savings,  and  would 
be  just  as  well  off,  as  far  as  expenditure  is 
concerned,  as  they  are  now,  and  would  have  the 
savings  of  capital  to  rely  upon  in  addition. 

8258.  You  appear  to  have  in  your  mind  some 
probable  uses  to  which  those  savings  would  be 
de^'oted,  special  uses  in  consequence  of  the  class 
saviug  them  ? — I  have  a  belief,  that  if  the 
savings  were  made  more  largely  you  would  have 
a  great  extension  of  building  for  the  working 
classes  themselves;  I  think_  that  is  one  form 
which  their  improved  condition  would  take. 

8259.  And  they  might  also  organise  means  of 
re-distribution  or  even  production  of  the  things 
that  they  themselves  specially  wanted? — That 
would  be  another  mode  of  improving  their 
condition. 

8260.  Those  would  be  rather  creatmg 
neglected  modes  of  using  capital,  which  could  be 
used  advantageously  by  them,  but  would  not  be 
used  so  advantageously  by  persons  of  a  different 
class?-- To  some  extent  they  can  use  capital 
in  their  own  way  for  their  own  purposes. 

8261.  So  far  as  they  did  that,  would  that 
have  any  effect  on  the  general  rate  of  interest  ? 
-■To  a  certain  extent,  their  doing  so  themselves 
would  displace  what  is  now  done  for  them  by 
other  people,  and  it  would  have  an  effect  upon 
the  general  rate  of  interest  in  that  way. 

8262.  That  is  where  they  proceed  to  occupy 
a  field  already  occupied  ?— That  is  so. 


Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

8263.  But  you  suggested  that  they  would 
discover  many  new  modes  which  might  be  con- 
veniently occupied  now  by  capitalists  of  a  new 
class  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  precisely  new 
modes,  but  they  arc  modes  of  doing  better  for 
themselves  what  is  done  imperfectly  in  some 
other  way  already.  They  are  not  precisely  new 
things  that  are  going  to  be  done. 

8264.  But  j^ou  look  with  favour  upon  every 
scheme  for  increasing  the  possibilities  of  indus- 
trial investments  by  the  working  classes  i — 
Naturally. 

8265.  There  have  been  complaints  made  as 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  small  co- operative 
mills  in  Oldham  on  the  position  of  cotton  spin- 
ning ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  i^xistence  of  small 
mills  of  that  kind  has  many  effects,  some  good 
and  some  evil,  but  I  should  think  on  the  whole 
the  general  effect  is  advantageous  of  encouraging 
the  small  people  to  take  to  industries  which 
they  really  can  manage. 

8266.  It  brinjjs  home  to  them  the  immediate 
use  that  can  be  made  of  thrift  ? — That  is  one 
advantage  which  it  has,  but  in  any  case  I  should 
like  to  see  the  working  classes  more  largely 
interested  in  capital  in  every  sort  of  way.  I 
think  it  would  be  most  beneficial. 

Mr.  Livesey. 

8267.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  what  you 
said  about  strikes.  I  think  you  said  that  the 
indirect  effects  were  very  important,  whereas 
the  direct  effects  on  the  matter  of  loss  of  wages 
were  comparatively  trifling  ? — I  mean  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages 
in  the  country  in  a  year,  the  amount  that 
seems  to  be  lost  in  wages  is  not  very  large.  Of 
course,  what  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
the  aggregate  might  be  very  important  to  the 
particular  people  affected,  that  I  am  not 
disputing. 

8268.  But  you  say  the  indirect  effects  are 
really  very  important  very  often  ? — There  are 
no  doubt  very  important  indirect  effects,  where 
orders  are  turned  away  and  things  of  that  kind 
happen.  I  think  I  had  in  my  mind  very  much 
what  happened  on  the  Thames  about  26  or  27 
years  ago. 

8269.  1866  ? — 1866.  At  that  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  strike  was  the  occasion  of  the  ship- 
building industry  leaving  the  Thames.  J  would 
not  say  altogether  that  the  strike  was  therefore 
unjustifiable,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  because 
it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  real  division 
between  employers  and  working  men,  and  that 
the  employers  are  unable  to  offer  the  wages 
which  the  working  men  really  find  that  they 
can  insist  upon,  and  that  if  they  do  not  get 
them  there  they  will  get  the  equivalent  elsewhere. 
Possibly  the  time  had  come  when  the  ship- 
building industry  had  got  to  leave  the  Thames. 
But  that  was  a  case  where  the  strike  was  un- 
doubtedly the  occasion  of  very  extensive  indirect 
effects,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  immediate 
loss  of  wages  which  can  be  traced  to  strikes 
generally. 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

8270.  Now,  about  the  savings,  you  have 
said  that  the  working  classes  savings  are  about 
6,200,000Z.,  but  I  see  in  that  estimate  you  ha\e 
left  out  such  thing  as  building  societies ;  have 
you  included  them  in  any  of  the  tables  ? — I  left 
out  building  societies  because  of  late  years  I 
have  no  direct  evidence  before  me  that  there 
has  been  any  increase  of  accumulation  of  the 
working  classes  in  that  form.  The  figures  you 
will  find  at  pages  196  and  197  of  the  statistical 
abstract,*  which  seem  to  show  that  in  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  comparatively  small 
increase  of  the  liabilities  of  the  building  societies. 
If  we  take  that  in  connexion  with  what  has 
happened  recently,  as  we  all  see,  in  building 
societies,  where  so  much  loss  has  been  made,  I  do 
not  think  at  this  moment  I  could  have  seen  any 
indication  in  the  building  societies  of  savings 
that  are  made  bv  working-  classes.      And  then, 

I/O  ' 

of  (ourse,  it  always  remains  to  be  considered 
that  with  Ijuilding  societies,  as  well  as  with 
savings  banks  and  the  other  things,  you  nre 
not  entitled  to  s-\y  that  all  the  saving  tliat  seems  to 
be  indicated  there  is  made  by  the  working  classes. 

8271.  But  the  working  classes  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  do  become  to  a  great  extent 
owners  of  their  own  houses.  I  was  in  Leicester 
the  other  day,  and  I  was  told  that  street  after 
street  of  houses  belonged  to  the  woi'king 
classes  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  I  was  rather  endeavoui'ing  to 
give  indications  from  some  well-known  figures 
as  to  what  the  visible  annual  savings  weie  than 
to  make  up  any  exact  amount,  which  I  did  not 
pretend  to  do. 

8272.  But  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtney  you  said 
if  they  were  to  save  more  it  would  probably  go 
to  a  considerable  extent  into  buildings,  they 
would  become  owners  of  their  own  houses  ? — 
To  a  much  larger  extent  than  they  do  now. 

8273.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  they  only  save 
this  6,200,000^.,  but  how  are  they  to  increase  it ; 
have  you  ever  thought  of  that;  from  what 
source  ?  For  instance,  how  are  we  to  induce 
the  working  classes  to  increase  their  savings — 
have  they  much  facility  for  saving, — for  invest- 
ing it,  for  instance  ? — There  are  no  doubt  difii- 
culties  of  detail  of  that  kind,  but  where  you 
have  so  many  banks  as  you  have  now  there  is 
really  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  first  step. 
Surely,  that  is  to  put  past  the  money — the 
difiiculty  of  finding  investments  comes  later  on. 

8274.  The  working  man  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage, in  my  opinion,  than  any  other 
member  of  the  community.  In  the  first  place 
if  he  saves  money  all  his  friends  and  relatives 
are  on  to  him  to  get  it  out  of  him,  and  then  he 
has  very  few  facilities  for  investing  it,  except, 
say,  at  the  Post  Office  rate  ol  interest.  Now,  he 
would  like  a  higher  rate  of  interest  that  that  ? — 
That  is  all  quite  true. 

8275.  He  has  very  few  facilities? — That  is 
all  quite  true.  But  I  would  not  say  that  he  has 
very  few  facilities. 

8276.  For  investing,  I  mean  ? — I  think  the 
necessity  of   thrift  and   saving   arises  whether 

♦  See  question  8224. 
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you  have  interest  on  your  money  or  not.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  saving  in  times  when 
there  was  very  little  interest  to  be  had  for 
money. 

8277.  When  they  buried  it  in  the  ground  ? — 
When  it  was  unsafe  to  put  it  out  at  interest. 

8278.  But  still  the  working  man,  like  other 
people,  likes  to  get  interest ;  he  is  very  fond 
of  his  "  divi,"  as'  he  calls  it,  like  other  people  ? 
— That  is  quite  so. 

8279.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  public  bodies,  such  as  public  com- 
panies, gave  facilities  for  their  workpeople  to 
invest  money  in  the  concern,  and  become  share- 
holders— take  the  railway  companies,  for  instance 
— a  working  man  cannot  very  well  become  a 
shareholder  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  difficulty,  if  the  railway  companies  would 
only  do  what  is  done  in  the  matter  of  accumu- 
lative consols  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  to 
bring  it  home  to  the  working  men  in  their  own 
employment. 

8280.  Do  they  do  it  ? — I  cannot  say  how  far 
they  do  it  or  not,  but  I  think,  individually,  it  is 
done  to  some  extent. 

8281.  The  working  man  who  has  saved  51.  or 
lOZ.  cannot  go  to  a  stockbroker  and  invest  it  ? — 
I  think  if  the  working  man  had  the  money  and 
went  to  any  friend  near  him  he  would  find  that 
he  could  invest  it. 

8282.  He  is  rather  suspicious  of  telling  a 
friend  that  he  has  saved  it  ? — No  doubt  that  is 
a  real  difBcultj-. 

8283.  The  friend  would  want  to  invest  it  for 
him  ? — The  real  difiiculty  is  in  getting  to  the 
stockbroker,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  very 
small  sums  can  be  invested  in  stocks  and  shares 
of  English  railways. 

8284.  I  am  anxious  that  jiublic  compnnies 
and  employers  generally  should  give  oppor- 
tunities to  their  workmen  to  place  savings  in 
the  concern  in  which  they  work,  and  there  are 
very  few  facilities,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  for 
that  ? — Except  it  be  certwin  concerns,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  encourage  that  quite  so  much, 
because  some  concerns  are  much  more  speculative 
than  others.  Although  it  might  be  compara- 
tively safe  with  railways,  I  should  not  be  quite 
so  certain  if  you  were  recommending  the  working 
men  engaged  in  an  iron  work  to  put  their 
SHvings  into  the  iron  work  ;  or  say,  suppose  they 
were  eniployed  by  an  ammunition  company,  to 
put  their  savings  into  an  ammunition  com- 
pany would  be  a  very  dangerous  business 
indeed. 

8285.  I  only  advocate  safe  investments  for 
the  men  ? — That  is  a  real  difiiculty.  How  to 
invest  is  the  real  difficulty,  undoubtedly,  which 
applies  to  a  great  many  other  classes  as  well  as 
to  the  working  classes. 

8286.  That  is  one  point— that,  one  obstacle 
to  savmg  is  the  real  difiiculty  of  investing  the 
money  safely?—!  do  not  recognise  it  as  an 
obstacle.  There  is  a  want  of  attraction,  perhaps 
but  it  is  not  an  obstacle.  The  saving  can  be 
done  if  people  are  determined  to  do  it  without 
much  thought  of  the  interest. 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

8287.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Porter,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — 50  or  60  years  ago,  I  suppose — 
made  an  estimate  of  what  the  people  spent  in 
drink.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  that  at  all  ? — 
I  have  never  gone  into  that;  and  I  feel  a  great 
difficulty  in  going  into  it. 

8288.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  working  class  earnings  goes  in 
drink  ? — I  think  a  large  proportion  of  some 
working  men's  ea.rnings  goes  in  it.  I  sliould 
not  like  to  judge  any  class,  and  to  intimate  that 
the  working  classes  are  much  different  from  any 
other  classes  in  that  respect.  I  should  not  like 
to  make  any  such  general  statements. 

8289.  But  you  want  to  see  the  savings  in- 
creased to  20,000,000Z.  from  6,000,000^?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

8290.  And  if  out  of  the  140,000,000^.,  which 
was  the  drink  bill  for  1891,  the  working  class 
proportion  is  half  that,  they  might  very  easily 
save  the  20,000,000/.. ,  and  a  great  deal  more  ? — 
I  should  not  like  to  put  it  on  that  ground  alone, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  cansumptioi 
of  alcohol  by  the  working  classes  may  not  be 
necessary  and  expedient. 

8291.  I  shall  not  ask  you  any  more  questions 
on  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  told  us 
what  is  the  interest  on  the  accumulated  capital 
01  the  country  ? — I  do  not  think  I  named  any 
figure  for  that. 

8292.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  ?— I 
should  not  like  to  put  it  on  the  average  in  that 
way,  but  a  great  deal  of  it,  of  course,  as  we  can 
tell,  only  yields  from  2^  to  4  per  cent.— a  very 
large  amount  of  it.     That  we  can  say. 

8293.  The  oher  day  Mr.  Tunstill  told  me, 
with  regard  to  capital  in  Oldham  cotton  mills, 
there  is  15,000,000Z.,  on  which  only  |  per  cent, 
was  paid  last  year  ? — In  stating  a  matter  of  that 
kind  of  course  we  ought  to  state  averages. 

8294.  21  to  4  per  cent.  ? — There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  which  brings  no  more  than 
that  to  its  owners,  as  we  can  see  when  we  look 
at  Consols,  and  look  at  railway  debentures  and 
railway  preference,  and  even  railway  ordinary 
shares  and  the  stocks  of  the  chief  foreign 
Governments,  such  as  France— you  can  quite 
see  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  capital 
which  does  not  bring  in  more  than  2^  to  4  per 
cent. 

8295.  The  average  of  the  whole  would  not  be 
over  4  per  cent.,  would  it  ?— Putting  all  industries 
together  ? 

8296.  Yes  ? — No,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that,  putting  all  industries  together 

8297.  At  any  rate,  a  very  large  proportion  is 
under  4  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  a  very  large  amount 
is  under  4  per  cent. 

8298.  Now,  I  come  to  the  question  of  profit- 
sharing.  I  think  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  voiy aptly 
put  one  point.  You  say,  in  answer  to  question 
6995,  that  it  is  "  at  a  very  early  stage  of  experi- 
ment,"   and  then  you    say,  a   few  lines   lower- 
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down,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material  in 
"  a  question  of  improving  the  remuneration 
"  of  the  working  classes  myself,  because  there 
"  are  so  many  trades  in  which  profits  are  at  a 
"  minimum  point,  and  where  the  people  engaged 
"  in  them  must  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as 
"  the  people  who  have  profits  to  divide. "  Have 
you  not  really  considered  that  point,  that  where 
the  workers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success 
or  profit  of  a  business,  they  would  put  more 
heart  or  more  spirit  into  their  work  and  more 
intelligence  than  where  they  are  simply  what 
Mr.  Albert  Grey  called  "  hireling.^ "  under  tlie 
wages  system  only  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  meets  the  other  point  which  I  mentioned, 
that  the  people  who  are  really  making  no  profits, 
or  very  little  profit,  who  have  n  .thing  to  divide, 
nothing  to  share  with  the  workmen,  must  pay 
the  same  remuneration  as  other  people  do. 

82,99.  But  some  people  have  sta'ted  the  profit- 
sharing  system  when  they  have  been  esirning 
no  interest  on  capital,  and  their  workers  have 
recognised  it,  and  have  tried  to  make  it  a 
successful  concern  ? — It  is  quite  certain  that 
that  would  not  answer  in  all  cases  where  little 
profit  or  no  profit  is  earned. 

8300.  But  if  an  employer  said  to  his  workers : 
"  Now,  I  am  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  I 
"  have  invested  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  and 
"  on  that  capital  I  am  deriving  no  interest 
"  whatever ;  if  this  business  succeeds,  I  expect 
"  ultimately  to  have  a  profit  ;  if  I  do  not 
"  succeed  in  making  a  profit,  the  business  will 
"  be  closed,  and  your  employment  will  be  put 
"  an  end  to ;  will  you  help  me  to  make  it  a 
'  success  if  I  promise  you  a  certfiin  share  of  the 
"  profits  when  I  get  them."  Would  not  that 
have  a  good  influence  ? — -In  some  cases  it  might, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  a  very 
general  eflfect. 

8301.  We  had  here,  after  you  gave  evidence. 
Ml.  Vivian,  and  he  was  asked  certain  questions 
on  this  point.  He  said,  in  efiect :  "  To  give  my 
"  own  experience  as  a  workman,  I  say  it  is 
"  the  general  complaint  of  the  workers  when 
"  technical  education  is  suggested  to  them : — 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it,  seeing  that  capitalists 
"  or  other  people  run  away  with  the  results  of 
"  technical  education  ? "  He  also  said,  as  a  young 
man  it  was  constantly  put  to  him  :  "  It  is  no 
"  use  your  trying  to  make  yourself  a  more 
"  skilled  worker,  or  to  be  more  useful  to  your 
"  employer,  because  whatever  extra  profit  you 
"  may  earn  for  him,  he  will  get  the  whole  of 
"it";  whereas,  said  he:  "If  the  other  system 
"  were  in  vogue,  it  would  produce  a  totally 
"  diflferent  feeling.  I  should  then  try  to  do  my 
"  best,  feeling  that  while  I  was  doing  my  best, 
"  I  was  doing  it  for  myself  as  well  as  for  my 
"  employer "  ? — But  still  you  come  back  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  making  no  pi-ofit  at  all, 
and  who  has  no  hope  of  making  any,  perhaps, 
for  two  or  three  years.  He  goes  to  the  work- 
man whom  he  is  about  to  employ,  and  he  says  : 
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Mr.  Livesey — continued. 

"  T  will  make  you  as  well  off  as  you  are  in  any 
"  profit-sharing  concern." 

8302.  But  does  he  ?  I  doubt  whether  he  does 
make  him  as  well  off;  he  gives  him  the  regular 
rate  of  wages  only  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  struggling  firms,  espe- 
cially if  they  liope  to  get  into  a  better  position, 
are  quite  prepared  to  remunerate  those  as 
highly  as  the  fix'ms  which  really  have  profits  to 
divide. 

8303.  I  do  not  know ;  they  are  bound  to  pay 
the  current  rate  of  wages,  but. the  profit-shar- 
ing is  something  above  and  beyond  that — the 
worker  gets  his  current  wages ;  then  the  capi- 
talist takes  a  certain  fixed  interest  on  capital, 
and  after  that  any  surplus  profits  which  may 
be  made  are  to  be  divided  between  capitalist 
and  worker,  so  that  the  worker  in  other  trades 
where  there  is  no  profit-sharing  would  not  get 
in  addition  to  his  wages  an  equivalent  to  the 
proHt-sharincr  ? — Then  that  would  amount  to  a 
statement  that  the  firms  which  share  profits  in 
that  manner  would  have  the  pick  of  the  mai-ket, 
and  that  a  firm  which  was  going  into  the 
business  anew,  and  wishing  to  make  a  position 
for  itself,  would  not  pay  the  best  price  for  the 
best  labour,  which  seems  to  me  a  contradiction 
in  itself. 

8304.  There  is  something  more  than  skill — 
there  is  goodwill;  if  an  employer,  by  a  system 
which  the  workers  may  regard  as  a  fair  and 
just  system,  can  obtain  their  goodwill  and 
obtain  a  body  of  cheerful  and  contented  work- 
men, that  alone  would  enable  that  employer  to 
make  m  larger  profit  than  the  employer  who  has 
not  that  goodwill  ? — The  struggling  firm  which 
makes  no  profit  at  all  must  find  some  other 
mode  of  securing  the  goodwill  or  it  will  not 
succeed. 

8305.  I  have  this  confidence  in  the  working 
man  that  when  the  employer  in  a  struggling 
firm  makes  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  his  workmen, 
and  says :  "  Here  is  my  position,"  and  when  it 
is  throughly  made  known  to  them  what  is  the 
position,  then  I  think  they  would  take  a  just 
view  of  the  matter,  and  say  :  "  Well,  master,  we 
"  will  help  you  and  try  to  do  the  best,  and 
"  hope  for  the  best "  ? — And  take  a  smaller 
remuneration  than  they  could  get  by  going 
next  door  ? 

8306.  Take  the  current  rate  of  wages  ? — And 
take  a  smaller  remuneration  than  they  could 
get  by  going  next  door. 

8307.  Perhaps  they  could  not  get  next  door  ; 
perhaps  the  next  door  is  filled  up  for  them  ? — 
I  think  that  wherever  there  is  competition  the 
struggling  firm  would  certainly  pay  the  best 
wages — the  best  remuneration. 

8308.  Indeed  ?  —  Perhaps  even  go  a  little 
better  than  the  firms  which  were  able  to  divide 
a  profit. 

8309.  Struggling  firms  making  no  profit  ? — 
A  firm  that  is  established  with  a  view  to 
making  a  profit  after  a  tii  e — of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  ilhistiations. 

831(».  Yes,  theie  are;  my  impression  is  that 
he  \\oula  much   sooner  make  a  profit  if  he  got 
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the  goodwill  of  his  workmen,  if  he  had  the 
workmen  working  with  hearty  gciodwill  with 
him.  Now  what  is  the  wages  system  ?  A 
prominent  man  in  the  trades  union  movement 
told  me  the  other  day.  I  said,  "  How  are 
"  things  going,"  and  he  said  "Just  as  bad  as 
"  they  can  do;  the  old  relations  between  em- 
"  ployer  and  employed  are  gone,  and  in  place 
"  of  them  there  is  nothing  but  a  bitter  feeling." 
Now  do  not  we  want  something  if  profit- 
sharing  will  not  (Jo  it ;  what  will  bring  about 
a  better  relation  ? — We  heai-  many  complaints 
of  that  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
admit  that  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  are  worse  than  they  were,  say  30  or 
40  years  ago,  I  recollect  very  well  indeed  the 
most  extreme  and  bitter  relations  between 
employers  and  employed. 

8311.  In  isolated  cases?  —  Frequently;  in 
many  cases.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
ground  for  saying  that  they  are  worse  now  than 
they  have  been. 

8312.  Working  men  tell  me  the  same.  Take 
my  own  expeiience.  I  have  known  thon 
in  the  same  business  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  all  my  life,  for  30  or  40  years  ago, 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  feeling  of  the 
working  man  for  his  employer  then  was  of  a 
more  frien(dy  character  than  it  is  now,  because 
the  employer  was  in  a  smaller  way  of  business  ? 
— We  hear  great  complaints  ;  but  I  recollect 
very  well  what  Glasgow  was  between  1850  and 
1860,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  relations 
now  are  no  worse  than  they  were  thi-n,  taking 
employments  generally. 

8313.  We  want  to  make  them  better? — Of 
course,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
be  better  in  many  cases  than  they  are. 

8314.  My  point  is,  that  the  wages  system 
alone  will  not  produce  satisfactory  relations, 
because  the  wage-earner  has  no  direct  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  for  which  he 
works  except  the  indirect  possibility  of  loss  of 
employment?—!  think  there  is  always  this 
question  behind,  that  after  all  it  is  a"  question 
of  honesty  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  with  the  general  lun  of  honesty 
and  a  tolerably  good  discipline  in  business  you 
have  very  bad  results  to  anticipate. 

8315.  No,  let  me  say  this,  that  I  think  it  i  effects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  working  classes  that 
they  liaving  no  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  a  business,  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  have 
done  their  duty  so  honestly  and  so  thoroughly  ; 
but  1  do  feel,  that  if  they  had  a  direct  interest 
it  would  produce  a  different  feeling  on  their 
part  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  it  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  where  people  think  that  profft- 
sharing  can  be  profitably  applied ;  but  I  have 
stated  these  points  which  I  have  stated  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  point  that  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  a  general  solution. 

8316.  Nothing  can  be  a  oeneral  sobition  I  am 
afraid,  but  it  might  do  a  great  deal,  do  you  not 
think,  by  making  the  interests  of  the  worker 
and  employer  identical ;  the  wages  system  does 
not  do  that  ?— I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is 
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the  case.  I  do  think  that  in  the  wage  system, 
where  a  man  does  honestly  what  he  contracts  to 
do  there  is  a  good  relation  necessarily  established 
between  employer  and  employed.  I  have  seen 
so  much  of  it  in  many  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment. Really,  what  you  have  got  to  trust  to 
is  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  both  parties  in 
fulfilling  their  coti^tract. 

8317.  I  was  told  a  circumstance  yesterday  of 
one  of  our  men,  a  bricklayer.  He  was  found 
fault  with  by  his  mates  for  working  as  well  as 
he  did,  and  his  answer  was  "  I  know  what  is  a 
"  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage  and  I 
"  mean  to  do  it,"  but  he  had  to  meet  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  mates,  who  did  not  like  him  working 
so  well  ? — That  is  no  doubt  very  bad,  liut  I 
should  doubt  whether  that  spirit  is  universal 
amongst  the  working  classes  at  all,  I  do  not 
believe  that  for  a  moment. 

8318.  It  is  not  universal  ? — Or  even  very 
general,  T  do  net  believe  it  for  a  moment. 

8319.  But  do  you  not  admit  that  the  working 
classes  under  the  present  system,  except  for  the 
high  principle  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  have 
no  strong  motive  to  do  their  best  for  their 
employer  I. — I  think  there  is  no  stronger  motive 
than  honesty  ;ind  fair  dealing — it  is  a  much 
stronger  motive  than  self  interest  of  that  kind 
which  you  are  describing. 

8320.  Yes,  but  that  is  taking  very  high  ground. 
Now,  dealing  with  human  nature  generally,  do 
not  we  say  that  the  man  works  for  pay — you 
do  your  work  for  the  love  of  it,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that ;  but  taking  human  nature  generally  do 
not  people  work  for  pay  ? — No,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  work  for  pay,  that  if  I  was  not  paid  and 
was  left  to  choose  my  own  work  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  do  quite  the  same  that  I  do  now. 
But  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
that  when  you  undertake  to  do  certain  things, 
you  should  do  them,  and  that  applies  not  merely 
to  contracts  between  working  men  and  employers, 
but  in  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
amongst  dealers  of  all  classes.  That  really  is 
what  you  have  got  to  trust  to,  and  you  do  not 
get  so  very  much  by  adding  on  a  small  self 
interest.  In  some  employments  that  additional 
self  interest  may  be  very  useful,  but  there  are 
so  many  employments  where  it  woidd  not  count, 
that  I  do  not  think  you  can  rely  very  much 
upon  it. 

8321.  But.  even  upon  the  question  of  honesty 
a  mai  says,  I  am  paid  for  my  time,  and  I  am 
paid  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  he  were  told,  if  you 
can  make  any  improvements  or  any  suggestions 
whereV>y  the  work  can  be  facilitated  you  shall 
have  p,  share  in  those  profits,  wo.;  Id  not  he  gu  some- 
thing beyond  ;  is  not-thrt  a  question  of  honesty 
too?— No.  I  am  thinking  now,  for  instance; 
of  the  Civil  Service,  where  there  is  ;i  large  amount 
of  employment,  and  where  there  is  no  question 
of  profit  coming  in.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  that 
spirit  of  simply  doing  the  least  that  could  be 
done  and  no  more  existed  very  generally  in 
the  Civil  Service,  the  work  of  the  country  would 
come  to  a  standstill  altogether.     It  is  only  the 
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fact  that  you  have  other  things  to  rely  upon 

that  makes  the  work  so  satisfactory  as  it  really 


IS. 


832  2-3.  I  wn  s  going  a  little  beyond  that.  I  say 
where  a  man  does  a  fair  day's  worlt  he  has  no 
inducement  then  to  improve  upon  that.  Now 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  workers  in  any 
business  to  vastly  facilitate  and  improve  the 
working  if  their  wits  and  intelligence  are 
devoted  to  it,  but  the  man  says,  I  am  paid  to  do 
my  day's  work,  but  I  am  not  paid  to  suggest 
improvements  ? — We  all  know  the  man  in 
different  employments  who  acts  in  that  manner, 
but  undoubtedly  he  is  an  inferior  type  of  man, 
and  happily  for  mankind  there  are  a  great  many 
other  peoplt!  who  do  not  act  on  that  motive.  I 
do  not  think  the  working  classes  act  m.ore  upon 
that  motive  than  other  people. 

8324.  Then  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  producing  an  identity  of  interest  between 
employer  and  employed  ? — Because  I  think  their 
interests  are  identical  already — in  substance. 

832.5.  In  substance  1 — There  is  the  form  of 
competition  in  which  each  man  strives  to  get 
what  is  best  and  to  make  the  best  bargain  he 
can,  but  at  bottom  the  interests  of  all  are 
identical. 

8326.  So  do  I  think,  but  they  do  not  see  it 
very  closely — however,  I  will  go  from  that. 
■Now,  you  said  sometliing  about  insurance 
against  old  age  and  accidents,  did  you  mean  for 
men  only  ? — No. 

8327.  You  said  it  would  be  very  expensive 
by  the  State  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8328.  But  you  have  formed  no  opinion,  I 
suppose,  as  to  how  much  it  would  cost  weekly  ? 
— It  depends  entirely  on  what  the  system  is,  and 
what  the  contributions  are  to  be.  Weekly  con- 
tributions would  be  excessively  expensive 
naturally,  because  of  the  keeping  of  accounts,  so 
that  each  contribution  was  credited  to  the  par- 
ticular man,  and  difiiculties  of  that  kind. 

8329.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  is  almost 
impossil:)le ;  but  suppose  private  firms  or  com- 
panies were  required  to  make  provision,  could  it 
not  be  done  much  easier  and  better  in  that  way  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  diSiculty  immediately  would  be 
how  long  does  a  private  firm  or  company  exist  ? 
Partnerships  are  terminable  things  ami  exist  for 
7,  or  10,  or  15  years,  perhaps,  and  then  the 
partnership  comes  to  an  end,  and  how  is  the 
insurance  to  go  on  after  that. 

8330.  Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  difficulty  which  is  insuperable.  It 
could  be  done  through  some  insurance  company  ? 
— Then,  no  doubt,  the  insurance  companies  would 
look  after  it ;  but  when  you  consider  that  in  the 
industrial  insurance  companies,  for  instancOi  the 
expenditure  out  of  the  premium  income  amounts 
to  40  per  cent,  on  the  average,  or  something  like 
that — out  of  five  mi'lions  of  premiums  you  have 
two  millions  actually  spent  in  working — ^you 
will  see  what  great  expense  the  thing  leads  to. 

8331.  Could  not  such  concerns  as  the  great 
railwMy  comiianies,  for  instance,  do  it ;  have  they 
not  facilities  ? — They  would  have  facilities  for 
doing  it,  and  I  think  some  of  them,  if  I  mistake 
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not,  do  a  great  deal  already,  such  as  the  London 
and  South-Western,  Ijut  then  I  think  they  do  it, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  a  very  timple  way, 
because  they  simply  pay  the  superannuations, 
and  make  no  deductions. 

8332.  In  another  case  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  we  have  had  a  superannuation  fund 
started  since  1855  ;  the  workers  pay  SJ.  per 
week  and  t.he  company  add  another  '3d. ;  and 
this  has  been  found  quite  sufficient.  The 
pensions  range  from  10s.  upwards  per  week 
after  65  years  of  age,  or  when  disabled  ;  that  is, 
only  6d.  a  week  to  do  it  all  ? — Of  course  that 
does  not  raise  the  question  of  compulsory  in- 
surance which  I  was  talking  about. 

8333.  Would  not  a  great  extension  of  this 
voluntary  insurance  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
country  ? — No  doubt  it  would ;  that  is  the  same 
problem  of  thrift  in  another  form. 

8334.  Then  you  told  us,  iu  question  7056,  that 
you  looked  for  the  improvemeJit  of  the  working 
classes  to  invention,  education,  and  thrift ;  now 
would  you  include  in  that  woi'd  "  education  "  an 
economic  education,  or  an  education  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  the  employer  has  gone 
thi-ough,  of  learning  to  understand  the  industrial 
business  of  the  country — not  mere  book  learning  ? 
— No,  that  was  not  what  was  in  my  mind,  it  was 
simply  what  was  ordinarily  uuant  by  a  good 
education — I  had  no  special  meaning. 

6335.  Do  you  not  think  a  special  education 
of  the  workers,  if  thty  could  be  brought  into 
association  with  their  employers  and  tau'jht  to 
understand  the  difficvilties  and  vicissitudes  of 
business,  would  tend  largely  to  prevent  disputes. 
We  have  1  een  told  over  and  over  again  that  a 
great  many  of  the  disputes  are  due  to  ignorance, 
and  the  education  that  I  am  driving  at  is  an 
education  in  the  industrial  business  of  the 
country  ? — J  do  not  know  how  far  in  detnil  the 
disputes  are  due  to  ignorance  of  special  economic 
causes  and  effects  ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
not — that  it  is  ignorance  of  a  more  general 
kind  I  should  be  disposed  to  say. 

Mr.  Tait. 

8336.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  adverse 
to  an  eight  hours'  day  generally  ? — To  a  com- 
pulsory eight  hours'  day. 

8337.  Have  you  not  some  trades  in  your 
mind  in  which,  supposing  they  just  now  were, 
by  arrangement  with  their  employers,  to  reduce 
their  hours  to  eight  per  day,  that  would  be  in- 
jurious in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  ?  —  I 
think  there  may  be  some  trades  of  that  kind ; 
that  is  a  matter  of  detail  about  which  one  could 
not  speak. 

8338.  I  think  you  have  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  compulsory  eight 
hours'  day,  or  a  further  reduction  of  the  hours, 
the  cost  of  that  reduction  would  have  to  come 
off  wages  ? — In  some  trades  that  would  be  so. 

8339.  Would  that  apply  generally?  —  If  a 
trade  is  getting  to  the  point  at  which  eight 
hours  is  the  most  profitable  number  of  hours, 
then  there  would  be  no  reduction,  but  in  all 
other  trades  there  would  necessarily  be  a  re- 
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duction  of  the  remuneration  relatively  to  the 
others. 

8340.  I  think  you,  above  any  other  person  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  posted  up  in  the 
wages  of  to-day  and  the  wages  20  years  ago ; 
are  they  higher  to-day  ? — They  are  higher  to- 
day than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

8341.  20  years  ago  their  hours  were  ionger 
than  they  are  to-day  ? — Generally  longer. 

8342.  Therefore,  following  on  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  there  has  been  an  advance  of  pay  ? — 
That  is  so. 

8343.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  facts  of  this 
kind  with  this  statement  that  you  think  that 
if  there  is  a  further  reduciion  of  hours  it  will 
have  to  come  off  wages  ? — Because  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
20  years  has  taken  place  naturally.  You  are 
speaking  now  of  a  sudden  reduction  of  hours. 
You  take  it  that  the  reduction  of  hours  is  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  pay,  -whereas  the  re- 
duction of  hours,  from  my  point  of  view,  results 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  increase  of  pay 
itself  ;  it  is  another  form  of  increased  pay. 

8344.  I  do  not  go  upon  the  premises  which 
you  state,  I  am  going  upon  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  out  from  statistics,  compiled  by 
yourself  and  (,thers,  that  we  have  had  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  hours  during  these  last  20 
years,  and  that  following  that  reduction  we 
have  had  an  increase  of  the  wages  ? — But  that 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  I  am  saying 
now ;  I  do  not  see  the  inconsistency  at  all.  It 
is  quite  possible  if  you  weie  to  reduce  the 
hours  by  compulsion  now  that  at  the  end  of 
20  years  you  might  find  wages  just  as  good  as 
they  are  now,  or  better,  and  tl  at  you  had  the 
reduction  of  hours  besides  ;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
a  reduction  of  hours  it  would  tend  to  have  the 
other  effect.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
causes  operating,  as  I  hope,  to  bring  about  an 
increase  of  real  wages,  that  you  miss  the  effect 
of  the  particular  thing  that  you  are  doing. 

8345.  Then,  do  I  take  it  you  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  some  trades  in  this 
country  we  have  got  to  the  minimum  number 
of  hours  that  the  men  should  work  ? — I  have  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  upon  that  at  all ;  that  really 
must  depend  upon  the  facts  of  each  trade 
itself. 

8346.  Yes,  but  when  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mission that  there  are  some  industries  which 
could  be  well  put  upon  an  eight  hours'  day, 
and  mention  some  of  them,  for  instance,  mining, 
which  you  said  was  dangerous,  chemical  work- 
ing, which  you  said  was  unhealthy,  and  so 
forth,  what  basis  do  you  go  upon  in  sayino- 
that  tlie  proprietor  of  the  mine,  or  the  pro*^ 
prietor  of  the  chemical  works  should  be  forced 
by  Government  to  put  his  workmen  upon  an 
eight  hours'  day  ? — I  was  suggesting  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  State  for  social  reasons. 

8347.  Social  reasons  ? — Yes. 

8348.  Could  the  same  reasoning  not  be  put 
forward,  or  a  similar  kind  of  reasoning,  for  other 
classes  of  workmen,  who  might  turn  round  to  the 
State  and  say,  "  I  want  more  time  for  study  and 
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"  relaxation  than  I  presently  have,  which  would 
"be  a  benefit  to  myself  and  to  my  family"; 
would  not  that  be  a  good  reason  ? — ISIot  quite 
so  strong  as  some  other  reasons  which  might  be 
given,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  that 
even  hours  which  are  longer  than  eight  iire 
unsuitable  in  many  trades  socially  for  the 
people  engaged  in  them.  The  point  which 
I  put  was  that  it  was  for  them  to  consider 
whether  they  would  submit  to  the  relative 
reduction  in  the  remuneration.  Of  course,  if 
they  choose  to  have  shorter  hours  of  work  and 
less  remuneration,  that  is  entirely  for  them  to 
consider. 

8349.  I  will  just  take  you  now  to  the  work 
of  the  Labour  Department,  which  has  been 
newly  created.  Of  lourse,  it  will  be  naturally 
expected  that  it  will  carry  on  in  the  fiiture  the 
work  of  the  Department,  of  which  yourself  and 
Mr.  Burnett  have  been  at  the  !.e;ul — regarding, for 
instance,  tlie  number  of  hours  w  hich  men  work, 
and  the  wages  which  they  receive  ;  you  have  ^ot 
through  the  trades  and  through  tliat  Depart- 
ment the  prices  of  coinmodities  whifh  workmen 
pay  for  in  their  districts,  smd  tabulated  them. 
Then  you  have  ample  opportunity  of  getting  at 
workmen's  savings,  which  you  have  |,ut  forward 
to  the  Commission,  and  you  have  also  easy 
access  t'>  the  amount  of  rent  which  the  work- 
man pays  for  his  dwelling,  and  the  interest 
which  he  receives  for  bis  investments.  With 
these  facts  before  you,  yon  have  really  the 
workman's  position  in  your  hand;  you  have 
first  the  rent,  then  the  interest  which  he  is 
receiving  for  any  capital  which  he  may  have 
invested,  you  have  the  hours  he  works,  the  wages 
which  he  receives,  and  you  have  the  prices  in 
tabulated  or  statistical  form  of  the  commodi-ties 
which  he  uses,  and  therefore  .you  can  easi'y  get 
at  the  workman's  position.  With  this  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  will  not 
the  whole  income  of  the  workman  be  easily 
accessible  through  the  Labour  Department?— 
I  hope  it  will  be  easily  accessible  when  we  have 
our  reports  published. 

8350.  You  also  have  access  to  the  price  ot  the 
raw   material  ?— That   is   s-i,   especially   in   the 

foreign  trade. 

8351.  The  point  T  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  lias 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  past  ever  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  overtime  which  was 
worked  by  the  man  after  doing  his  ordmary 
week's  work,  and  the  amount  of  payment  for 
the  same  ?— There  is  a  good  deal  of  inf.ra,ation 
on  these  points  in  the  leports  which  we  have 
piibUshed  in  detail. 

8352  Bi^t  you  never  went  into  it  as  luUy  as 
you  went  into  the  question  of  ordinary  hours 
and  ordinary  wages  ?— We  never  went  mto  it 
in  the  shape  of  making  a  special  report  about 
it  so  as  to  summarise  what  is  done  m  different 
trades  and  bring  it  all  to  the  focus,  which 
really  would  be  a  work  of  enormous  labour. 

8353  Do  you  not  think  that  if  such  informa- 
tion as  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  workmen, 
and  these  workmen  were  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  their  employer,  comparati\  ely  speaking, 
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with  the  details  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  from  time  to  time  place  before  them, 
that  that  would  considerably  minimise  many  of 
the  strikes  and  prevent  many  of  the  strikes 
which  take  place  owing  to  their  having  that 
commercial  information  ? — I  think  the  whole 
effect  of  information  which  is  published  even- 
tually will  be  to  diminish  strikes. 

8354.  And  that  it  will  be  beneficial  ? — It  will 
be  beneficial,  but  every  strike  of  course  depends 
upon  local  circumstances,  local  passions,  and 
local  feelings,  which  do  not  get  to  be  known  to 
the  general  public  very  much. 

8355.  There  may  be.  I  understand  that ; 
but  do  you  not  think  that  even  that  local 
feeling  and  those  passions  would  be  dispelled 
if  they  had  authoritative  information  before 
them ;  that  the  firm,  for  instance,  could  not 
afford  it  ?  —  I  should  doubt  whether  strikes 
would  come  to  an  end  for  many  many  years  to 
come  yet. 

8356.  I  do  not  suppose  they  ever  will,  but  do 
not  you  think  that  the  fact  of  workmen,  irre- 
spective of  their  local  feelings  and  passions,  as 
you  say,  having  this  information  before  thou 
wouhl  go  a  very  long  way  towards  preventing 
strikes  { — I  think  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
them  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Austin. 

8357.  You  stated  that  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  only  20s.  a  week  ? — Not 
more  as  a  rule. 

8358.  How  much  under  20s.  does  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  of  this  kingdom  receive  ? — From 
about  10s.  in  Ireland  to  about  IBs.  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  those  would  be  about 
the  range  of  ordinary  agricultural  wages  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  that  are  before  me,  but 
I  believe  the  Commission  will  have  better 
figures. 

8359.  From  10s.  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

8360.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
average  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
Ireland  run  from  6s.  to  8s.  ? — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  in  that  Military  Commission 
which  seems  to  bring  it  up  very  often  to  about 
10s.  I  would  not  say  that  there  aie  not  many 
cases  below  that. 

Mr.  Plimsoll. 

8361.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your 
examination  in  chief,  that  you  estimated  the 
American  workman  received  about  25  per  cent. 
more  wages  than  the  English  workman,  I  pre- 
sume you  limited  yourself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  cash  aspect  of  tiie  question,  did  you  not  ?— 
No,  1  was  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  assump- 
tion that  66  to  70  per  cent,  represented  the 
diflfeience  between  the  American  workman  and 
the  English  workman  would  not  be  justified  if 
you  included  the  earnings  of  the  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
bring  down  the  average  very  much  indeed. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8362.  On  the  question  of  savings  I  understand 
you  to  anticipate    some   special   advantages  in 
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Duke  of  Ikvcm  shire — continued, 
the  impr  .vement  of  the  condition  of  the  woi'king 
classes  which  would  be  effected  by  a  larger  rate 
of  savings  of  their  own  ? — Savings  of  their  own, 
T  think,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  class. 

8363.  For  what  reason  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  to  be  der'ved  from  the  savings  of  other 
classes  ? — Becau'^e  the  possession  would  give 
them  a  sense  of  security  and  a  certain  power 
in  employing  the  capital  for  their  own  purposes. 

83(i4.  Is  it  that  the  capital  would  be  employed 
moie  advantiigr'ously  in  your  opinion  ? — I  think 
so  on  the  wliole,  for  their  own  purposes. 

8365.  Although  you  anticipate  special  ad- 
vantages from  their  own  savings,  very  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  would  bn  produced  by  a  higher  rate 
of  savings  fm  the  part  of  all  other  classes,  would 
it  not  ? — Thnt  wo  dd  1  e  so. 

8366.  Have  not  eveiy  other  class  greater 
facilities  for  saving,  greater  powei-  of  saving, 
than  the  working  classes  ? — That  is  so.  Tliey 
are  better  acquainted  with  investments  and 
matters  of  that  kiml. 

8367.  Have  they  not  a  greater  maigin  to  save 
on  ? — No  doubt  they  have  a  gieater  margin  to 
save  upon. 

8368.  If  saving  is  recommended  to  the  working 
classes  as  the  principal  source  of  the  improve- 
ment of  thei]-  position,  might  not  they  naturally 
inquire  why  the  example  was  not  set  by  the 
other  classes  ?• — I  do  think  it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Ergland  socially  tliat  the  middle 
classes  do  not  sive  a  great  deal  moie  than  they 
do.  I  have  sten  a  great  amount  of  distress 
an. 01  gst  the  n  iddlo  claf-ses  and  the  lower  middle 
class*  s  of  the  siime  kind  as  occurs  aniong  the 
working  classes  from  the  neglect  of  this  thrift, 
a  vast  i  mount  of  suffering  I  have  seen. 

8369.  Thin  ;ny  example  which  would  be  set 
by  tlie  middle  class  or  the  income-tax-paying 
c'asses  in  the  direc  tion  of  increased  savings  would, 
in  your  opinion,  be  a  great  adv^mtage  to  the 
working  classes  ? — That  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

8370.  Would  an  increased  rate  of  saving  on 
the  part  of  all  classes  be,  in  your  opinion,  the 
best  form  of  benevolence  ? — I  think  so,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  ottier  forms. 

8371.  More  beneficial  than  applying  such 
sa^'ings  in  any  form  of  charity  ? — There  are 
many  forms  of  charity,  I  think,  much  less  bene- 
ficial than  this  saving  woidd  be. 

8372.  Then  it  is,  I  presume,  a  condition  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  such  saving.-',  whether  by 
other  classes  or  by  the  wcirking  classes  themselves, 
that  the  savings  should  be  judiciously  and 
-prudently  invested  ? — Undoubedly. 

8373.  If  they  are  invested  in  some  form 
which  turns  out  to  be  entirely  unproductive, 
they  are  not  saved — they  are  really  wasted  ? — 
They  are  not  saved,  they  are  wasted,  just  as 
you  sec  with  the  building  societies  at  this 
moment ;  one  is  in  doubt  whether  there  ha.s 
l)een  any  accumulation  going  on  there  at  all 
tiiese  last  two.  or  three  years,  because  there  has 
been  so  much  bad  investment. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

8374.  From  your  answer  to  Mr.  Livesey  I  do 
not  understand  that  you  have  any  suggestion 
to  make  as  to  guiding  the  working  classes  .in 
the  direction  of  the  investment  of  their  savings  ? 
— No,  not  much  in  that  way.  I  think  the 
main  thing  is  to  have  the  spirit  of  saving 
introduced. 

8375.  What  would  be  the  economical  effect 
on  their  condition  of  investment  in  savings 
banks  ? — Investments  in  savings  banks  would 
eventually  come  into  the  general  market  of 
investments  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  savings 
banks. 

8376.  Then  such  investment  of  savings  would 
be,  generally  speaking,  not  only  a  safe  one,  but 
also  a  beneficial  one  ? — And  it  would  also  have 
an  effect  in  tending  to  reduce  the  general  rate 
of  interest — it  would  have  that  effect  decidedly, 
and  that  would  be  the  main  economical  effect, 
I  think. 

8377.  Then,  in  the  absence  of  any  new  form 
of  investment  more  attractive  and  equally  safe, 
a  large  number  of  the  working  classes  desiring 
to  save  cannot  do  better  than  invest  in  the 
savings  bank  I — That,  I  think,  is  the  first  step. 

8378.  Some  of  the  savings,  1  think  you  said, 
were  more  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance  than 
savings  ? — That  is  so. 

8379.  Such  as  savings  invested  in  friendly 
societies  '(• — Yes,  and  I  think  to  some  extent  in 
industrial  insurance.  In  industrial  insurance 
you  have  about  5,000,OOOZ.  of  premiums  paid  ; 
out  of  that  2,000,000/.  are  spent  in  expenses ; 
they  are  gone  once  for  all ;  you  cannot  say  that 
they  are  saved  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  of 
the  remainder,  apparently  abont  2,000,000Z.  is 
paid  in  claims  annually.  I  should  say  from  the 
nature  of  industrial  insurance  that  the  greater 
pait,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  2,000,OOOL  is 
really  money  which  is  taken  from  the  insurance 
companies  and  spent,  and  that  the  amount  of 
actual  saving  which  seems  to  me  to  be  shown 
by  the  industrial  insurance  figures  is  about 
1,000,000?.,  that  being  the  increase  of  the 
insurance  fund  oi  the  industrial  companies 
one  year  with  another  in  recent  years.  Of 
course  the  savings  of  the  whole  5,000,000?. 
to  some  extents — a  large  part  of  them — are 
savings  of  the  individuals  who  make  them,  but 
looking  at  the  savings  of  the  class  you  find  that 
the  claims  are  taken  out  and  spent,  and  that  it 
is  only  the  difference  that  is  accumulated,  and 
has  any  of  that  effect  on  the  markets  for  invest- 
ments that  I  have  been  speakiiig  of. 


Mr.  Courtney. 

8380.  Still  they  immensely  improve  the 
social  conrliticn  of  that  class  ? — No  rioubt,  that 
I  am  not  disputing ;  but  I  am  looking  at  it 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
accumulated. 

8381.  They  ;  re  provis'ons  for  things  which 
otherwise  would  be  unprovided  for  ?  —  That 
is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8382.  You  are  anxious,  I  believe,  to  offer  some 
evidence  to  the  Commission-  upon  certain  points 
concerning  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  ? — I  thought  it  possible  that,  as  the 
ideas  which  I  advocate  have  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  promulgation  amongst  the  working 
classes  during  the  last  12  years,  that  the 
theories  and  facts  and  figures  which  lie  behind 
them  might  reasonably  be  put  before  this 
Commission. 

8383.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  make  any  state- 
ment you  desire  to  make,  and  on  that  perhaps 
some  members  of  the  Commission  may  desire  to 
examine  you  ? — I  am  perfectly  leadj'. 

8384.  You  have  handed  in  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  wliich  you  propose  to  give,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  copy  of  it  ? — I  have  expanded 
it  a  little  but  not  very  much. 

8385.  Then  I  think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  elicit  what  you  have  to  say  by  questions,  but 
you  can  commence  with  your  own  statement  ?— 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  that  perhaps  it  will 
be  quicker  and  briefer. 

8386.  Yes,  I  think  so  ?— The  view  that  is 
taken  of  the  matter  by  myself  and  those  who 
hold  similar  opinions  to  mine,  is,  that  our  present 
system  of  production  nnd  distribution  and  the 
relations  between  einployeis  and  employed  is 
httle  short  of  anarchical ;  tliafc  the  whole  system 
of  relations  between  the  wage  earning  and  the 
capi'alist  class  is  based  upon  a  series  of  con- 
ditions which  is  little  short  of  anarchical, 
and  I  say  that  it  rests  upon  a  whole  series  of 
antagonisms  which  arise  out  of  the  economic 
conditions  around  us,  the  economic  conditions 
into  whic'i  we  have  grown  up ;  between,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  social  production  which  is  constantly 
going  on  for  social  uses  and  exchange  which 
has  only  a  social  purpose,  and  the  absolute 
individual  or  company  ownership  of  the  machi- 
nery and  land  and  means  of  making  wealth ; 
and  not  only  so  but  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced. Thus  those  who  are  employed  have 
no  control,  either  over  the  amount  ot  the 
commodities  that  are  produced  for  exchange, 
over  the  machinery  by  which  they  are  produced, 
nor  over  their  adulteration  or  any  other 
drawback  that  arises  in  the  process  of  making 
those  commodities.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
between  those  two  sides  of  the  industrial 
machine,  between  the  social  side,  which  is  the 
organised  production,  and  the  individual  owner- 
ship there  is  constant  and  continuous  antagonism. 
This,  which  has  its  basis  in  purely  historic 
and  economic  cause-,  gives  riso  to  the  c  ass 
antagonism  b-tween  the  wage-earners,— who, as  a 
rule,  own  no  property,  and  who  are  also  in- 
creasingly preve>,ted,  owing  to  the  larger  scope 
of  enterprise,  from  ever  having  possession  ot  pro- 
perty themselves  or  of  rising  out  ot  the  wage 
earning  class,  and  are  obliged  to  compete  tor  a 

■wage  measured  by  the  standard  ot  lite  m 
the  particular  stratification  of  labour  mto 
which  they   are  born  and  in  which   they  are 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

educated,  and  which   rarely  exceeds  the  nec;essa- 
ries  of  life,  —between  these  profitless  wage-earners 
and  the  owners  of  machiner\'  and  lands  and  raw 
material,  &c.,  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of 
individuals  or  of  companies,  there  is  a  necessary 
and  definite   class  antagonism.     Because  on  the 
one  hand  the  wage-earner  is  necessarily  anxious, 
as  has  been  seen  in   all  the  evidence  that  has 
been  submitted  to  the   Commission,  to  obtain  as 
large  an   amount  of   wages   as   he   can  to  raise 
his  standard  of  life  if  so  it  may  be  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  direct  object  of  all  capitalists 
to  get  the  largest  amount  of  labour  embodied  in 
their  commodities  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wage'j 
which  is  possibly   consistent  with  good    work. 
And  the   wages  so  paid  to   the  employed  con- 
stitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  value  which  they 
impart  to  the  raw  material  as  it  passes  through 
the    manufacturing  or  profit-producing  process. 
Therefore  there  is   and  must  ever  be  a  definite 
and    distinct    economic    and    personal    antago- 
nism Ijecweeu  these  wage -earners  and  those  who 
are    «nxious    that,    supposing    their    work    is 
eijually  good,  their   wages   should  be  as  low  as 
possibly  may  be.     Up   to  the  point  of  monopoly 
in  the  form  of   American  Trusts,   or  something 
of    that    sort    being    created,    there    is   antago- 
nism between  the  employers  themselves,  who  are 
driven    to    compete    agahist    one    another    per- 
petually for  profit.     In  addition  to  these  antago- 
nisms   there    is    likewise    another  between    the 
complete  and  thorough  organisation  of  the  social 
labour  in  the  factory,  which  is  organised  to  the 
highest  degree  that  is  possible,  as  in  great  ship- 
yards, and  great  cotton  establishments,  and  in  all 
the  great  factory  industries  with  which  we  are 
all  of  us  familiar — between  that  excessive  organi- 
5'ition,  as  it  might  almost  be  called,  that  exists  in 
manufacture,  and  is  beginning  to  exist  even  in  . 
agriculture,  in  the  factory  farms  of  the  north-west 
of  America,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  the  market 
■  ■jirdens    at    home— between    this    organisation, 
and    the    unregulated    disposition    of    the    com- 
modities which  are  the  result  of  this  organisa- 
tion, there  is  also  a  complete  and  definite  antago- 
nism.    On  the  one  hand  you  have  organisation 
pushed  to   its  highest  point,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  I  shall   contend,  under    present  condi- 
tions,' you  have  anarchy    pushed   almost   to   its 
highest    point.      Again,    in    disposing    of   those 
o-oods  and  those  commodities  which  are  produced 
by  the  exchange,  the>'  are   produced  not  prima- 
rilv  for  use,  not  for  the   use,  or  looking  towards 
the  use,  by  the  individuals  who  produce  them,  nor 
specially  by  any  particular  person  with  regard  to 
the  particular  goodness  of  the    things  produced, 
•but  for  the  pui  pose  of  profit  to  be  made  out  of  the 
labour  of  those  employed,  and  not  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.     Tliere  is  also  an 
antagonism  between  the  commodities  themselves 
and  the  money  or  gold,  which  forms  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  medium  of  exchange,  a  means  of 
payment,  and  a  standard  of  value,  and  in  all 
three  of  those  directions  antagonism  and  difii- 
culty  is  constantly  arising   under   our  present 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

system.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  there  is  a  similar  antagonism  which  we  see 
to-day  between  the  producers,  be  they  manu 
facturers  or  wage-earners,  ard  the  middlemen. 
And  lastly,  arising  out  of  and  based  upon  all 
this,  there  is  a  growing  antagonism  between 
town  and  country,  between  the  great  cities  which 
have  grown  up,  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  in 
every  other  under  the  capitalist  form  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  country  which  is  being  denuded, 
not  in  this  country  alone,  but  in  others,  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  gradually  aggregating  into 
the  towns.  As  a  result  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land  and  machinery  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  community,  all 
the  improvements  which  are  made  under  our 
present  progressive  society,  whether  it  be  in 
chemistry  or  in  machinery,  or  in  the  application 
of  electricity,  or  in  any  other  department  what- 
soever, go  not  into  the  hands  of  the  community 
nor  into  the  hands  of  the  directly  producing 
classes,  but  into  the  haruls  of  those  who  control 
labour,  namely,  the  capitalist  clnss,  be  they 
manufacturers  or  be  they  farmers  of  the  land. 

8387.  You  say  the  improvements  go  into  their 
hands  ? — I  mean  impi'ovements  in  processes. 

8388.  But  do  not  >  ou  mean  the  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  improvements  ? — The  handling  of 
the  improvements  likewise.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  it  is  discovered  that  nitrate  of  soda 
will  produce  an  enhanced  crop  from  the  soil,  the 
benefit  of  that  enhanced  crop,  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  po  not  into  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  but  into  the 
hands  of  the  fajmer,  who  proposes  to  make  an 
extra  profit  by  that  without  increasing  the 
wages  of  his  hands.  Does  your  Grace  mean  that 
the  expression  is  incorrect. 

8389.  Do  you  mean  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
])rovement  ? — Yes,  they  are  improvements. 

8390.  The  advantage  derived  from  the  iin-" 
provement  goes  into  their  hands  ? — -Yes,  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  I  mean  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  improvements,  be  they  chemical  oi- 
mechanical,  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  class  that 
employs  labour,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  the 
labourers  themselves,  or  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  phrasing  is  defective  I  admit.  I 
meant  to  include  both — both  the  improvements 
of  the  production  and  improvements  in  the  sense 
of  chemical  invention  or  mechanical  device. 

8391.  How  do  you  show  that  an  unfair  benefit 
of  the  improvements  goes  into  the  hands  of  I  he  em- 
ployers ? — In  this  way,  that  though,  as  I  shall  con- 
tend at  a  later  period,  tlie  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  admitted  by  the  last  witness,  has 
been  very  great,  especially  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  actially  engaged  in 
production,  the  amount  of  the  increa-e  in  wages" 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  the 
increase  in  the  power  of  men  to  make  wealth, 
and  this  applies,  not  to  this  country  alone,  but 
to  every  progressive  country.  The  benefit,  in 
point  of  fact,  does  not  come  to  the  wage-earner, 
who  has  no  control,  but  to  the  capitalist  pri- 
marily, who  has  every  control. 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 
-8392.  You  do  not  assert  that  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  impro\'ement  has  gone-  to  the 
employer  ? — To  the  employer  a.nd  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  him.  I  do  not  say  the  whole. 
I  will  admit  there  has  been  a  rise  in  wages, 
but  a  rise  in  "ages  out  of  idl  proportion  smaller 
than  the  relative  improvement  in  the  production 
of  wealth — out  of  all  proportion  smaller. 

8393.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  any  figures 
upon  that  subject,  do  you  ? — Unfortunately  in 
this  country  the  absolute  increase  of  the  power 
of  production  cannot  be  arrived  at  fully.     It  is 
more  .ully  arrived  at  in  America,  but  not  here. 
But  I  would  give  some  figures  that  I  have  made 
out   as  far  as  I  can  for  myself     I  made  them 
out  a  few  years  ago   to  slaow  thit  that  is  so, 
especially  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  woollen 
industry,  and  in  other  deiiartments   does    that 
hold  good.     In  the  West  of   Americ.t,  one  man 
working  on   the  soil   to-. lay  will    support,  pro- 
bably,   not   fewer   than    100    pco,ile.     On  Mr. 
Dalrymple's   great  fiictory    farms   in  Da'<ola,  I 
should  say  that  the  amount  o,    one  man's  pro- 
duction I  litre  would   support  considerably  more 
than   100 — near.-r   1,000 — aiid    I    say  tliat  the 
wages  of  those  who" produce  these  extraorJiniry 
results  by  their  wo'k   is  out  of   nil  piTiportion 
smaller  than  the  improved   pov,-er  of  p:oHuction 
which  they  exercise.      This  increased  power  has 
been    enormous,    and   many  times   greater  than 
;iny  increase  of  population  ever  recorded.     The 
wealth  incieases  very  rapidly,  and  the  power  to 
produce  wealth  per  ht^ad  of  the  populati'..n  em- 
ployed increases,  but  thj  workers  get  very  little, 
if  any,  benefit   iiom  this.     It   is  iu  consequcice 
of  the  constant  strugele  for  better  conditions  of 
life  oil   thj  o  :e   hand,  seeing  this  vast  increase 
of  wealth  which  is  got   by  the   improved  condi- 
tions  of   production,    and    the    endeavours    of 
empLiyers,  w'.o,  as  AJaiii  Smith  said  more  than 
a  century  ago,  seem   in   constant  conspiracy   to 
keep  down  the  rate.of  wages,  and  are  necessarily 
bO,  ..ot  because  they  wish  it,  but  because  they 
cannot  help   it.     If,  is   out  of  this  .'-truggle  that 
strikes  and  lock-outs  aris^  sucli  as  are  to  be  seen 
even  at  the  present  ii  oment,  in  the  failure  of  the 
sliding-scale  system   in  South   Wales,  and  also 
from  the  lock-out  that   has  arisen  in  the  cotton 
industry.       This    constant    antagonism    is   per- 
jjetually  manifest  owing  to  those  cause  ■- 

8394.  Then  you  consider  that  under  the 
piesent  system  strikes  are  inevitable  ?— Strikes* 
ard  inevitable  where  a  conflict  occurs,  until 
the  workers  are  sufficiently  educated  to  under- 
stand that  strikes  are  the  worst  way  possible 
of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Personally  I  have 
never  originated  a  strike  or  suggested  one, 
but  have  con-taiitly  helped  them  when  tliey 
have  taken  place  ;  but  the  workers,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  inevitably  driven  into  strikes  until 
they  obtain,  through  political  means,  or  by 
other  imjans,  the  control  over  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, which  are  at  present  in  other  people's 
hands.  Until  they  are  able  to  do  that,  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  strikes  will  continue,  much 
as  one  may  deplore  them. 
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8395.  You  have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  except 
complete  re-organisation  of  the  existing  means  of 
production  ? — I  have  some  palliatives  to  suggest 
which  I  would  suggest  later  on.  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  will  finally  put  a  stop  to  these 
antagonisiiis  until  people  begin  to  appreciate 
what  is  going  on  round  them,  and  endeavour  to 
change  it;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  whole 
community  should  nut  combine  in  the  endeas'cur 
to  bring  about  the  changes  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  my  object  in 
offering  my  evidence  here. 

8396.  Do  you  prefer  to  speak  of  the  pallia- 
tives you  have  suggested,  or  of  the  principles  of 
them  ? — I  would   like   to  point  out,  if  I  might, 
that,  for  instance,   at  tlie   present  uicment,   we 
are  suffering  from  a  severe  depression  of  trade 
for  the  ninth  time  in  the  present  century,  and 
that   this  is  due  to  social  causss,  not  to  causes 
outside  our  own  control  at  all.     That  is  what  I 
was  going  to  endeavour  to  suggest,  that  owing 
to  this  glut  of  commorlities  which  arises  at  the 
present  time  periodically — the  glut  in  the  market, 
the  incapacity  to  sell,  and  to  meet  bills,  and  the 
lack  of  confidence,  and  the  like — at  the  present 
moment   we  have  what  is   practically    a    com- 
mercial crisis  ;  and  I  say  that  that  crisis  is  the 
ninth    of    the    century,    and    these   crises   must 
recur  periodically,  so  long  as  the  present  system 
remains  in  its  existing  form.     If  I  might  put  it 
so,  strikes  are  the  unconsfious  manifestations  of 
tlie   revolt  of  the    wage-earners   against    their 
conditions   of  life.     Crises-  are   the  unconscious 
manifestations  of  the  incapacity  of  the  capitalist 
and   employing   class    to   handle   the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  modern  production  to  the  advantage 
of  the   community.     And    I    say  that   all    this 
must  necessarily  go  on  so  long  as  the  present 
wage-earning  system  continues,  and  until  society 
adopts  co-operatio'i  in  place  of  competition  as 
the  basis  of  production.     Those  evils  necessarily 
arise  out  of  the  present  conditions,  and  during 
these    periods    of     crisis     the     evils     of     our 
present    system    are    greatly   intensified.     The 
evils  of  over-work,  under-pay,  sweating,  and  so 
forth,  which  this  Commission  has  examined  into, 
and  which  are  to  be  seen  even   in  good  times, 
are  vastly  enhanced  in  bad  times,  and  thousands 
are  reduced  to  starvation  and  misery  as  they 
are  at  present,  by  causes  entirely  outside  their 
control  in  any  shape  or  way.    These  evils,  even  it 
they  were  ever  so  thrifty,  or  ever  so  temperate, 
or  ever  so  desirous  of  raising  themselves  from 
the  condition  of  life  into  which  they  were  born- 
no  matter  how  many   trade  unions  they  may 
belong  to,   or  benefit    societies— would  equally 
0CCUI-,  and  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  work 
precisely  as  they  are    to-day.  .  From    1882    or 
18S3  to  1888,  thousands  of  men  were  thrown 
out    of    work,    and    there   was    an   increasing 
amount  of  misery  in  every  department  of  trade 
in  this  county  ;  and  from  1891  onwards,  exactly 
the   same  kind   of   phenomena    are  to  be  dis- 
cerned and  are  going  on  at  this  moment,  and,  it 
I  may  say  so,  they  might  easily  ha%e  been  tore- 
cast  from  the  circumstances  that  had  arisen.     1 
would  suggest  thatin  regard  to  the  unemployed, 
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who  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  streets,  owing  to 
no  fault  of  their  own,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity (and  this  Commission  might  reasonably 
recommend)  that  certain  legislation  shoidd  be 
adopted,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  weight  and  the  difficulty  of  these  times 
by  organising  labour  so  thrown  out  and  weigh- 
ing upon  the  market,  having  also  the  incidental 
effect  of  keeping  down  any  possible  rise  of 
wages  during  these  periods  of  depression. 

8397.  That  is  one  proposal  which  you  de- 
scribe as  a  palliative,  is  it  ? — Those  would  be 
palliatives  certainly.  They  would  lead,  I  hope, 
to  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  community 
at  large  towards  every  portion  of  it,  leading 
gradually  to  a  re-organisation  upon  a  co-operative 
basis. 

8398.  Do  you  wish  to  describe  to  the  Com- 
mission what  your  re-organisation  of  labour  on  a 
co-operative  bases  would  be — what  form  would 
it  take  ? — I  would  suggest  it  in  regard  to  rail- 
ways at  the  close  of  my  evidence,  if  I  might  do 
so,  which  are  the  readiest,  at  the  present  moment, 
for  the  application  of  State  or  communal  admi- 
nistration, and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  could 
better  be  so  administered. 

8399.  Will  you  make  your  suggestions  in  the 
order  in  which  you  desire  to  make  them.  I 
find  in  the  notes  of  your  evidence,  that  you 
suggest  there  is  no  means  of  harmonising  exist- 
in  '  antagonisms,  such  as  must  develop  out  of 
existing  conditions  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
commonwealth  you  speak  of  ? — That  is  what  I 
should  contend  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  reason, 
presuming  it  to  be  so,  that  we  should  not 
recognise  that,  and  endeavour  to  work  up  to  it. 
In  fact,  I  think  circumstances  are  working 
towards  it  at  the  present  moment ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  going  to  be  done 
consciously,  or  unconsciously  and  therefore  an- 
archically.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
stop  it  under  any  circumstances. 

8400.  Do  you  wish  to  ■  describe  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  entering  upon  Utopia. 

8401.  Then  that  is  not  what  you  anticipate 
at  present  ? — I  do  not  anticipate  it  until  the 
wage 

8402.  You  do  not  advocate  it ;  you  do  not 
wish  for  it  ? — I  do  not  .=ay  I  do  not  wish  for  it, 
but  I  say  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  moment 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  iirmediately  attainable. 

8403.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  say  what  at 
the  present  moment  you  think  is  to  be  done. 
You  have  mentioned  measures  which  you  think 
this  Commission  might  advocate  ? —  I  have. 
What  I  have  not  yet  observed,  if  I  might  say 
so,  is  that  my  contentions  as  to  the  result  of 
the  present  system  are  fully  admitted.  I  have 
not  seen  in  the  evidence  before  this  Commission, 
except  from,  perhaps,  one,  that  it  is  admitted 
that  the  physical  force  of  the  population  which 
has  been  driven  or  is  gradually  aggregating  into 
the  cities,  even  supposing  their  wages,  for 
example,  are  somewhat  enhanced,  is  deteriorating. 
I  have  not  seen  it  admitted  that  their  physical 
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condition  has  deteriorated  and  is  deteriorating, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  strong  and 
imperative  reason  for  adopting  palliatives  and 
for  taking  other  steps.  If  that  is  admitted,  that 
the  inveutive  faculty,  for  example,  and  initiative 
amongst  thu  workers  has  lieen  to  a  large  extent 
crushed  during  the  last  40  or  50  years  by  the 
operation  of  the  capitalist  system ;  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  the  Blue  Books  show,  that  the  use 
of  half-timers  an<l  child  labour  is  producing  a 
defective  race ;  if  it  be  admitted  likewise  that 
the  commercial  crises  under  which  we  are 
periodically  suffering,  tend  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physical  deterioration  which  is  at 
present  going  on,  and  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  height  for  the 
Army,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  stalwart 
navvies,  and  in  other  directions,  then  I  certainly 
think  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  Certainly  one  member  of  the 
Commission  admits  all  that  in  the  fullest  way 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  migration  towards  the 
towns. 

8404.  Who  is  that  ?— That  is  Professor 
Marshall.  "  In  almost  all  countries  there  is  a 
"  constant  migration  towards  the  towns.  The 
"  Large  towns,  and  especially  London"  (we heard 
something  about  the  residuum  this  morning;, 
"  which  is  absorbing  the  very  best  blood  from  all  the 
'■  rest  of  England ;  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
"  highly-gifted,  those  with  the  highest  physique 
"  and  strongest  characters  go  there  to  find  scope 
"  for  their  abilities  "  (and  when  they  are  there 
what  is  done  with  them  ?).  "  By  the  time  their 
"  children  and  their  children's  children  have 
"  grown  up,  without  healthy  play  and  without 
"  fresh  air,  there  is  little  trace  left  of  their 
"  original  vigour.  This  is  seen  even  in  trades 
"  that  require  but  little  muscular  strength. 
"  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  artisans 
"  to  whom  London  owes  its  pre-eminence  as  a 
"  centre  of  highly  skilled  work  come  from 
"  parents  who  are  born  there  ;  ami  there  are 
"  scarcely  any  whose  grandparents  were  born 
"  there." 

8405.  Whose  evidence  is  this  ? — This  is  from 
Professor  Marshall's  "  Principles  of  Economics," 
page  254. 

8406.  That  is  not  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission,  then  ? — No.  I  was  only  putting  in 
that  as  a  statement.  If  it  is  taken  as  admitted 
that  that  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
challenged,  I  think  it  gives  a  considerable 
amount  of  force  to  the  argument  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  meeting 
this  growing  deterioration  and  the  etiolation 
which  takes  place  in  the  great  cities;  and  I 
think  that,  therefore,  as  it  is  manifest  that 
individual  effort  has  no  effect  in  this  direction  ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  individual  effort  has  resulted 
in  this  anarchical  effect  upon  the  population,  it 
is  high  time  that  co-opo-ative  effort  were  tried 
in  place  of  it  in  order  to  see  what  that  might  do. 
If  that  were  admitted  I  would  not  labour  in 
that  matter  further,  or  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Commission  at  all,  if  that  is  taken  for  granted. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Admitting  it  all,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Hyndman  wants  to  make  certain  sugges- 
tions as  to  remedies. 

(Witness.)  I   wanted  to  say  also  that   there 
was  plenty  of  room  to  apply  the  remedies  from 
the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  in  regard  to  the 
figures  of  the   wealth   and  its   distribution.     I 
might  be  met  at  a  later  stage  with  the  state- 
ment,  that   all   is   very   well   but   there   is  no 
scope  fur  improvement.     Indeed,  one    Commis- 
sioner,  Mr.   Gerald  Balfour,  put  a  question  to 
Mr.^  Giflfen,   which    I   happened   to    hear,    and 
which  went  to   show  that  supposing  that  the 
wealth  were  equitably  distributed  nobody  would 
be   much  better  off.     Therefore  I  want  to  say, 
prior  to  entering  upon  the  remedies,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of   the   community    without    materially 
injuring   anybody   even.     For   instance,   at  the 
present  moment,  though  I  consider  those  figures 
which  were  given  as  to  the  wages  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  excessive  and  optimistic,  and  I 
am  borne  out  in  that  by  e\ery  working  man 
whom  I  know  ;  still,  taking  them  at  that,  the 
total   income   of    the    country   would   be    from 
1,400,000,000^.  to    1,500,000,000^.,   and   out   of 
that    the   working   classes    are   represented  by 
Mr.    Kobert    Giffen   as    receiving   a    matter   of 
628,000,000^.     But    in    that    628,000,000^.    are 
included  over    2,000,000  of   domestic   servants, 
who   cannot   be  called  a  producing  portion  of 
the  community  any  more   than   a  foreign  army ; 
and  there  is  the  army  and  navy  and  the  police! 
Whatever    other  good   funciions   they  perform, 
tliey  are  certainly  not  producers.     Therefore,  I 
think,  that  out  of   that  total  of  1,400,000,000^. 
to  1,500,000,000/.,  the  outside,  even  on  Mr.  Giffen's 
optimistic    figures,   that    the    producing  or    the 
actual  producing  wage-eaKiing  class  receives  is 
considerably  under  600,000,000^.,   or  less  than 
a  third  of  the  wl;ole  ;  and  I  say  that  out  of  this 
rent  has  likewise  to  be  paid  back  to  the  non- 
producing  class,  and  th's  rejit,  as  was  found  by 
the  committee  specially  appointed  by  the  Trades 
Council  of  London,  averages  from   about  one- 
fifth  to  one -third  of  the  wages  so  paid.     If  that 
were  taken  out   it    would  be  found,  I  think, 
that,  for  instance,   when   thrift  is  proposed  as  a 
remedy  there  is  very  little  to  be  thrifty  upon. 
In  addition  to  that  it  is  useless  to  rely  (which 
is   the  main  portion  of    the  argument   in  one 
direction)  upon  the  efibrts  of  trade  unions  alone 
for  remedies,  seeing  that  they  form  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  working  classes.     However,  if 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  present  system 
does  produce  these  effects,  and  that  the  result  is 
what  it  is  said  to  be,  and  that  there  is  enough 
wealth  at  the  present  moment  to  admit,  even 
under  present   conditions,   of  applying   certain 
palliatives,  then,  I  tiiink,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  go  much  into  it.     I  should  like,  at  any 
rate,  to   point  out  that   thrift    and    restriction 
on  population  are  no  palliatives  whatever ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  thrift  under  present  conditions 
bemg  of  value  to  the  workers,  the  probability 
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is  that  if  carried  any  further  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  injurious  to  them,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
in  the  main  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  their 
vitality  or  the  vitality  of  their  children.  There- 
fore there  are  no  remedies  which  will  meet  this 
present  condition  of  things  unless  it  is  looked  at 
from  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that 
which  the  majority  of  people  are  willing  to  look 
at  it  to-day.  Merely  to  put  money  into  savings 
banks,  or  to  accumulate  it  in  any  other  way,  is 
to  accumulate  orders  on  other  men's  labours 
and  is  no  benefit  to  the  class  which  so  saves. 
Therefore,  the  only  benefits  which  the  wage- 
earning  class  can  hope  for  must  be  from  State, 
communal,  or  municipal  intervention  and 
legislation. 

8407.  Those  are  the  remedies  which  you 
suggest  ? — Those  are  the  remedies  which  I 
suggest,  and  which  are  part  of  the  proposals 
that  I  have  advocated  for  the  last  12  years  with 
some  little  success.  I  have  put  down  one  or 
two  more  points  in  addition  here,  which  I 
venture  to  think  might  call  ff)r  legislation  and 
would  be  accepted,  I  believe,  by  the  majority  of 
workers  as  beneficial  at  the  present  time  and 
even  under  present  conditions. 

8408.  When  you  say  those  which  you  have 
advocated  with  success — success  amongst  whom 
do  you  mean  ?— With  success  amongst  the 
workers,  certainly. 

8409.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in    having  them   adopted? — No,   I   have 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  I  have  in  a  very 
great  many  cases  got  theiTi  accepted  in  principle  ; 
the  majority  now  accept  them  as  being  beneficial 
to   themselves,   which    is    the   first   step   in    the 
matter.     For   example,   in    the   question    of    a 
maximum   eight  hours'  day,  which  I  drafted  in 
the  form  of  a  Bill  for  my  debate  with  Mr.  Cliarles 
Bradlaugh  on  the  subject  (copies  of  the  Bill  were 
handed  in;  see  Appendix  Cll  LI.)  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of 
the  enormously  increasing  power  of  production, 
and  the  greater  speed  of  machinery,  and  the 
increased    intensity  of  labour  and  of  overtime 
put  in  even  in  Government  works,  a  maximum 
eight  hours'  day,  or  48  hours'  per  week,  should 
be  enacted  for  all  wage-earners  and  all  trades 
and  professions  by  law.     I  should  contend  that 
eight  hours'  work  in  a  day  is  sufficient  and  fully 
sufficient  for  any  man  to  labour,  and  that  it  is 
so   is   admitted    by   all   the    best    doctors   and 
physiologists   in   the   country.      Under   present 
conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  women  who 
have   practically   no    trades   unions,    and    who 
certainly    are    not   a   revolutionary    body,    the 
hours   of    work   are   injurious    to    them ;  it   is 
directly  injurious  to  them  in  every  shape  and 
way,  and  helps  to  enfeeble  the  coming  genera- 
tion  owing  to  the  weakness   of  mothers  after 
those  long  periods  of  standing  and  toiling.  ^ 

8410  Do  you  advocate  an  eight  hours'  day 
only  on  account  of  its  physical  advantages  to 
working  populations  or  for  any  other  indirect 
reason?— I  advocate  it  also  because  1  thmk 
under  present  conditions,  with  the  very  best 
machinery,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  productive 


Duke  of  Devonshire — continued, 
community  that  only  eight  hours  should  be 
worked  if  they  could  but  see  it.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  cotton  industry  as  an 
employer  as  perhaps  any  man,  that  after  the 
eighth  hour,  with  the  best  machinery,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  hands  adequately  to  watch 
the  spindles,  and  to  take  account  of  breMkages. 
Of  course,  that  applies  to  one  particular  in- 
dustry, and  there  ai'e  others  to  whicii  it  does 
not  apply  so  much,  but,  I  think,  that  physically 
it  would  be  an  enormous  benefit  to  the  whole 
people.  It  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
leisure  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  political 
circumstances  which  they  have  inherited,  and,  I 
believe,  it  would  tend  considerably  to  check  the 
deterioration  which  is  at  present  going  on.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  put  a  stop,  as  some 
have  contended,  to  the  unemployed  difficulty, 
because  the  superior  machinery  which  would 
necessarily  follow  upon  the  introduction  of  an 
eight  hours'  day,  would,  eventually,  produce  the 
same  effect  in  that  direction  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  it  does  at  present. 

8411.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would 
have  on  wages  ? — I  consider  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  raise  wages  rather  than  lower 
them.  The  trades  which  are  best  paid  to-day 
are  precisely  those  that  work  the  shortest  hours, 
and  as  was  got  out  by  one  member  of  the 
Commission  on  inquiry  of  Mr.  Giffen,  it  appeared 
that  during  the  last  20  years,  although  un- 
doubtedly the  hours  have  been  consistently 
reduced,  especially  in  the  higher  skilled  trades, 
such  as  the  engineers  and  so  forth,  the 
amount  of  wages  which  has  been  paid  has 
increased.  It  would  further  give  greater  scope 
to  combination,  and  would  produce  an  impres- 
sion amongst  workers  that  a  higher  standard  of 
life  was  what  they  are  reasonably  entitled  to. 
At  first  the  result  woidd  inevitably  be  to  raise 
wages  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
absorb  a  large  number  of  unemployed,  and, 
therefore,  reduce  the  amount  of  competition 
which  for  the- moment  would  have  a  good  effect. 

8412.  Would  it  necessarily  absorb  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  ? — I  think  it  would 
absorb  nearly  100,000  employes  on  the  railway 
alone. 

8413.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  cotton 
industry  ? — Yes. 

8414.  Would  it  absorb  any  unemployed 
labour  in  the  cotton  industry  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  to  any  large  extent.  I  think 
that  there  it  would  simply  be  a  reduction  of 
hours. 

8415.  Until  it  was  compensated  by  improved 
machinery  ? — I  think  that  the  machinery  is 
ready  at  this  moment,  and  is  kept  back  merely 
by  considerations  which  it  would  take  too  long, 
perhaps,  to  enter  upon  here.  I  think  there  are 
several  complicated  reasons. 

Sir.  E.  Harland. 

8416.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  refer 
to  ? — Cotton -spinning  machinery.  There  are 
mills  at  the   present   moment   that   are   being 
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Sir  E.  Harland — continued. 

worked  by  the  best  possible  machinery,  and 
there  are  other  mills,  as  everyone  knows, 
worked  with  inferior  machinery,  but  they  will 
eventually  be  crushed  out  in  the  natural  course 
of  competition.  At  the  present  moment  ma- 
chinery is  not  being  introduced  so  rapidly  as  it 
othe]-wise  would  be  on  account  of  the  lower  rate 
of  wages  j)aid.  Machinery  is  introduced  now 
not  to  save  labour  but  to  save  wages.  At  any 
rate  I  would  contend  that  in  every  department 
of  trade  eight  hours  a  day  should  be  enacted  as 
the  maximum.  If  some  trades  are  working  less 
nobody  would  wish  to  raise  them  up  to  that 
level. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8417.  And  if  the  consequence  was  that  in 
any  branch  of  industry  the  hours  of  labour 
were  forced  up  through  competition,  what 
would  be  the  result  ? — That  is  a  matter  which 
has  to  be  considered  seriously.  That  argument 
was  used  in  1847  against  the  enactment  of  the 
Factory  Acts ;  it  was  used  to  prove  that  the 
originator  of  all  this  factory  legislation,  Robert 
Owen,  must  inevitably  be  ruined,  by  reducing  his 
factories  to  10  working  hours  when  everybody  else 
was  working  12.  The  country  which  will  one 
day  be  our  most  formidable  competitor,  namely' 
America,  it  seems  to  me,  has  better  machinery 
than  we  have,  yet  I  believe  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  would  pay  in  this  country  to  reduce 
the  hour.--,  especially  in  those  competitive  trades. 
But  I  would  argue  further  than  that,  1  would 
argue  that  no  trade  is  worth  retaining  that  can 
only  bd  retained  at  the  cost  of  the  physical 
deterioration  of  those  who  work  in  it,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  outlets  for  work  at  the  present 
moment  without  carrying  on  an  industry  which 
can  be  proved  to  deteriorate  the  persons  engaged 
upon  it. 

8418.  Have  you  any  other  proposal  to  lay 
before  the  Commission  ? — 1  would  argue  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  30s.  a  week 
for  adults  should  be  established  in  all  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  works  and  all  monopolies 
authorised  by  the  State  or  the  municipality, 
with  a  view  that  this  rule  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  applied  to  all  businesses. 

8419.  That  would  include  railways,  would  it  ? 
— That  would  include  railways. 

84r20.  What  effect  do  you  say  that  would 
have  in  regard  to  private  employment  ? — -It  will 
tend  to  establish  a  .standard  minimum,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  community  at  large  has  any 
right  whatever  to  trade  upon  the  necessities  of 
its  membeis,  and  that  those  who  are  employing 
men  or  women  for  public  purposes  should  on  no 
account  pay  them  under  what  would  enable 
them  to  command  at  any  rate  a  reasonable 
standard  of  life,  for  to  do  that  is  to  constitute 
the  community  a  slave-driver  of  the  worst 
class. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 
8421.  Have    you    got   a   corresponding   scale 
for  women,  and  girls,  and  boys  ? — I  would  stop 
boy  and  girl  labour  altogether  for  wages.     I  have 


Sir  John  Gorst — continued. 

said  further  on  in  my  summary  that  I  advocate 
the  enforced  payment  of  equal  wages  to  men  and 
women  for  equal  work,  or  the  same  work ;  that 
is  another  proposal  that  I  consider  the  legisla- 
ture at  once  ought  to  adopt  in  order  to  do  away 
partially  with  the  very  unfair  conditions  under 
which  women  frequently  labour  to-day. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8422.  But  under  existing  conditions,  how  do 
you  suggest  that  the  State  or  municipality  is  to 
select  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  30s.  a 
week  ? — They  select  them  as  it  is  ;  they  do  not 
select  the  lowest  tender  in  every  case.  They 
do  not  select  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  work 
at  the  lowest  price,  they  select  a  capable  man. 
In  the  London  County  Council  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  objected  to  raising  wages  very  strongly, 
and  gave  evidence  to  that  effect  before  this  Com- 
mission. The  London  County  Council  is  at  the 
present  moment  carrying  out  the  views  which  we 
have  advocated  for  a  very  long  time,  namely 
that  they  should  pay  a  high  wage  or  as  high 
wages  as  they  can  to  their  employes  on  this  very 
ground — that  they  have  no  right  as  a  public 
body  to  take  advantage  of  the  stress  of  the 
market  competition.  I  should  contend  that 
30s.  a  week  is  the  lowest  wage  that  should  be 
paid  under  any  circumstances,  but  I  am  not 
arguing  that  at  the  present  moment,  though  I 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  do  so. 

8423.  You  are  advocating  that  it  should  be 
the  lowest  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  or  by  a  municipality  ? — Or  any 
monopoly,  gasworks,  waterworks,  railway, 
tramways,  omnibus  companies,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  That  is  the  lowest  rate  under 
present  conditions  which,  in  my  opinion,  a 
family  can  reasonably  subsist  upon. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

8424.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  monopoly  ? 
— The  definition  of  a  monopoly  is,  in  the  case 
of  lailways,  that  they  are  practically  a  con- 
structive monopoly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
expense  which  is  entailed  upon,  for  instance,  a 
second  line  from  London  to  Manchester  being 
constructed,  which  might  very  reasonably  be 
constructed.  You  could  not  give  a  definition  of 
monopoly  which  would  practically  cover  the 
whole  field  of  industrial  monopoly  at  the 
present  moment.  I  could  not  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  think  we  know  a  monopoly  when 
we  see  it. 

8425.  Including  omnibus  companies,  what  is 
your  test  there  ?— Here  again  perhaps  I  was 
wrong  in  including  omnibuses,  except  in  this 
way,  that  they  come  under  the  control  of  the 
municipality,  and  they  have  certain  advantages 
m  regard  to  public  thoroughfares,  in  regard  to 
taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers,  and  in 
regard  to  tramways  they  constitute  public  con- 
veniences, but  they  are  a  monopoly.  The  best 
evidence,  I  think,  is  that  there  are  only  two 
large  companies  in  London,  and  that  one  of 
them  has  only  been  started  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  there  is  a  probability,  at  the 
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Mr.  Courtney — continued. 

present  time,  of  their  coming  together.    In  Paris 
it  is  practically  a  monopoly. 

8426.  Before  that  started  there  was  only  one? 
— Before  that  started  there  was  only  one. 

8427.  I  should  have  thought  that  that  fact 
of  the  second  starting  was  evidence  in  the 
opposite  direction  ? — In  that  particular  instance 
it  is  perfectly  true,  it  is  a  public  company, 
for  public  purposes,  which  comes  practically 
under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  and  I 
should  equally  wish  it  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
municipality,  and,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  existence  should  be  that  not 
less  than  30s.  a  week  should  be  paid  to  any  one 
of  its  employees. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8428.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  State  or 
municipalities  should  extend  their  employment 
of  labour  ? — I  certainly  do  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

8429.  I  mean  at  once  ? — At  once  if  one  could 
get  a  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
quickly  enough  to  do  so. 

8430.  I  referred  particularly  to  suggestions 
made  before  the  Commission  as  to  municipal 
workshops  for  the  unemployed  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  municipal  socialism,  or 
municipalism  by  itself,  any  more  than  there  is  a 
planetary  sun.  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
re-constitute  the  municipality  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  put  up  a  barrier  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  possible.  I  should  advocate 
that  the  State  and  municipalities  should  work 
together  liarmoniously,  as  they  might  reasonably 
do.  The  best  evidence  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  limits  to  a  municipality  has  occurred  in  the 
trouble  between  London  and  Birmingham  as 
to  their  water  supply.  Therefore  I  should  not 
regard  the  municipalisation  of  the  Docks,  for 
example,  which  extend  from  Tilbury  right  up 
to  Canning  Town,  as  a  possible  arrangement. 
I  think  that  all  those  municipal  arrangements 
must  necessarily  come  under  the  control  of  the 
supreme  Government. 

8431.  I  understand  in  future  the  State  work- 
ing is  to  control  all  industries  ? — Eventually. 

8432.  But  in  the  meanwhile  you  do  not 
advocate  the  establishment  of  municipal  work- 
shops in  competition  with  private  employment  ? 
—In  certain  directions  I  think  it  might  be  very 
advisable,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  these  municipal  workshops  are 
not  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  muni- 
cipal workshops  in  other  parts,  because  other- 
wise it  would  simply  intensify  the  competition 
of  to-day.  I  think  those  are  matters  that  are 
only  to  be  co-ordinated  between  the  various 
municipalities  by  a  central  authority.  I  have 
not  proposed  in  the  draft  here  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  workshops  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  m 
that  direction  have  been  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  establishment  of  co-operative  farms, 
because  if  you  were  to  establish  purely  muni- 
cipal workshops  in  these  great  cities,  without 
any  attempt  to  re-distribute  the  people  over  the 
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land,  you  would  simply  intensify  the  concentra- 
tion of  population  which  is  going  on  to-day. 
But  if  I  might  give  briefly  these  other  sugges- 
tions first,  then  I  would  deal  with  the  further 
suggestions  as  to  the  railway  a/atter  which 
covers  the  whole  ground  later  on. 

8433.  What  other  suggestions  do  you  make  ? 
— The  absolute  prohibition  of  all  child  lal  our 
for  wages  up  to  the  age  of  14  at  least.  I  think 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
sion and  plenty  in  the  Blue  Books — especially 
the  famous  report  of  1875 — to  show  that  the 
effect  on  half-timers  is  exceedingly  bad  in  regard 
to  the  physical  effect  upon  the  workers  in  the 
future.  I  advocate  enforced  paj'ment  of  equal 
wages  to  men  and  women  for  equal  work  or  the 
same  work.  I  would  also  propose  the  provision 
of  free  meals  and  free  clothes  for  all  children  in 
the  board  schools,  and  eventually  free  main- 
tenance for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  14  at 
least.  I  proposed  that  many  years  ago  but  I 
regret  to  say  it  has  been  much  more  adopted  in 
Paris  than  it  has  been  in  London.  At  the 
present  time  the  arrangements  in  Paris  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  needy  child  to  go 
to  school  without  getting  food  and  decent 
clothing. 

8434.  Through  what  agency  is  that  carried 
on  in  Paris  ? — Through  the  agency  of  tlie  muni- 
cipality and  the  Socie'te  de  Bienfaisance  in  the 
different  arrondissements  of  Paris.  That  is 
carried  out  now.  If  I  may  explain  what  takes 
place,  a  needy  child,  or  a  child  whose  jmrents 
are  known  to  be  needy,  is  brought  up  before 
the  combined  committee  of  the  district.  Every 
school  is  provided  with  a  school  kitchen,  and  all 
the  children,  or  most  of  them,  partake  of  food 
provided  from  that  school  kitchen,  and  the 
children  who  have  not  the  means  to  get  clothes, 
or  whose  parents  are  necessitous,  are  prqvided 
with  clothes,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  school 
if  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  penny  it  is  not 
known  to  other  children  who  ure  there,  but 
they  are  provided  with  a  ticket  without  pay- 
ment at  all.  That  is  working  in  Paris,  in  every 
arrondissevient  and  every  school  in  Paris,  at  this 
present  moment,  because  it  was  found,  as  it  is 
found  here,  that  compulsory  education,  which 
consists  in  educating  or  stuffing  children'.s  heads 
who  have  empty  bellies,  results  in  continual 
break-down  and  the  filling  of  pauper  lunatic 
asylums  and  other  places  with  children  suffering 
from  nervous  diseases.  I  propose  that  as  a 
means  to  be  adopted  by  the  community  for  the 
stopping  of  the  physical  deterioration  which  is 
going  on  amongst  the  children  of  our  great 
cities.  It  can  only  be  brought  about  by  legis- 
lation in  Parliament,  and  the  mere  fact  of  its 
being  discussed  before  this  Commission  will 
perhaps  have  some  effect  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  already  done  in  another 
great  capital. 

8435.  From  what  fund  are  those  free  meals 
paid  ? — About  half  of  it  is  from  private  munifi- 
cence from  the  Hociete  de  Bienfaisance,  and  the 
other  half  is  provided  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris  itself  from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  CuUHeil  Mwnici'pul,  and  the  eflfect  upon  the 
children  has  been  so  good  in  every  particular 
that  those  who  were  its  strongest  opponents  on 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris — one  of  the 
largest,  builders  in  Paris,  Monsieur  Sorget,  for 
example — is  at  the  present  time  its  most  earnest 
supporter.  I  venture  to  contend  that  the  same 
conditions  call  for  similar  or  even  more  serious 
remedies  to  be  applied  here,  in  order  to  stop 
the  physical  degeneration  which  I  think  any- 
body can  see  is  going  on  ia  the  poorer  quarters 
of  our  great  cities. 

8436.  Perhaps  that  does  not  come  directly 
within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  as  a  labour 
question  ? — It  indirectly  affects  the  workers 
very  seriously  for  this  reason,  that  when  they 
are  thrown  out  of  work,  through  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  as  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  workers  of  London  change  their  habitations 
once  in  every  two  and  a  half  years  or  oftener, 
one  of  the  most  serious  considerations,  and  one 
which  weighs  most  heavily  on  their  minds,  as 
they  constantly  tell  me,  is  the  fact  that  their 
children  should  be  left  without  any  menns  of 
getting  food.  They  have  to  go  to  school  in 
perhaps  a  ragged  and  empty  condition,  and  that 
really  to  a  large  extent  cripples  practically  their 
usefulness  as  producers.  I  say  in  the  present  state 
of  the  community  that  it  does  affect  the  labour 
question  most  seriously,  and  if  it  were  remedied 
it  would  take  a  great  weight  off  the  minds  of 
many  men  in  this  great  city  I  know.  As  to  it 
being  a  labour  question,  I  do  not  know  that 
some  of  the  matters  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Commission  on  the  other  side  have 
not  a  little  bit  strayed  out  of  the  strict  line  laid 
down. 

8437.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to 
make  ? — I  would  suggest  that  the  schools,  as  far 
as  possible  where  it  can  be  done,  should  be 
established  in  the  country.  I  say  that  the 
schools  in  the  cities  are  injurious  to  the  children, 
as  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  well-to-do 
middle  class,  who  send  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  the  country  whenever  they  can 
afford  it.  Also  there  might  be  schools  built  in 
the  same  way,  such  as  my  friend  Mr.  Jonathan 
Taylor,  of  Sheffield,  established  some  years  ago 
in  connexion  with  agriculture,  which  would 
prepare  the  children  for  intelligent  service  to  the 
community,  and  in  which  they  could  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  that  at  the  present 
time  is  highly  desirable  in  this  country.  They 
could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  other  trades  and 
other  technical  knowledge  might  be  imparted.  I 
would  further  suggest  that  the  public  institutions 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  placed  in  connexion 
with  co-operative  farms, and  that  would  likewise 
bring  in  the  question  of  organising  unemployed 
labour.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  already  carried 
out ;  for  example,  in  connection  with  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  workhouse  they  have  a  farm  which  answers 
exceedinglj'  well.  I  have  seen  similar  arrange- 
ments carried  out  in  other  industrial  centres,  but 
at  the  present  moment  and  as  things  exist  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  people  upon  the  land.    At  this  moment 


Duke  of  DeuonsAire— continued. 

the  tendency  is  all  towards  the  great  cities,  to  in- 
crease this  constant  competition  and  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  residuum,  and  no  steps 
whatever  are  being  taken  by  the  community  to 
turn  the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  do  so.  I  may  say,  with  reference 
to  30s.  a  week,  that  I  took  the  trouble  to  get 
from  the  wife  in  a  worker's  family,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  about  as  thrifty  and  as  careful  as  any 
can  be,  the  exact  necessary  amount  of  expendi- 
ture of  a  worker's  family  in  London  where  the 
husband  is  in  receipt  of  good  wages. 

8438.  You  got  it  from  whom  ? — -I  got,  it  from 
the  wife — I  got  the  absolute  necessary  expendi- 
ture last  week  (I  do  not  think  anything  can  be 
knocked  off  this)  as  showing  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  a  worker's  expenditure  who  is 
himself  a  skilled  workman  earning  a  fair  wage. 
I  have  tabulated  similar  things  over  and  over 
again,  but  at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular I'amily,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
that  could  be  possibly  be  knocked  off  this  bill 
as  showing  the  irreducible  minimum  of  what 
the  wage  should  be.     I  merely  put  it  in. 

Sir  John  Qorst. 

8439.  Would  not  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  a  workman's  family  vary  very  much  indeed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Very  much 
indeed. 

8440.  A  workman's  family  possessing  a  garden 
in  the  country  would  have  a  very  much  smaller 
expenditure  than  would  a  London  workman  ? — ■ 
Yes,  very  much  less  indeed.  In  agricultural 
districts,  where  agricultural  allotments  are  to 
be  got,  that  is  so,  except  that  where  there  is 
work  to  be  done  in  the  garden,  there  is 
danger  of  the  man  overworking  himself  on  it. 
In  London,  owing  to  high  rents,  every  trades 
union  necessarily  exacts  a  higher  rate  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  It  does  depend 
very  much  indeed  upon  the  place  in  which  people 
are  living,  especially  in  regard  to  rent,  because 
the  rise  of  rents  in  London  and  certain  other 
great  cities  has  almost  entirely  absorbed  the 
increase  in  the  wages  which  has  taken  place. 

Sir  E.  Harland. 

8441.  Would  you  read  those  items  out  ? — I 
give  the  rent  first.     The  rent  is  5.s.  3d. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collincjs. 

8442.  What  is  the  family  ? — A  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children.  A  child  is  unfortunately 
incapable,  and  has  to  be  kept  out,  but  it  would 
come  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

8443.  Town  or  country  ? — Town. 

8444.  London  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  that 
amount  is  less  than  it  might  be  put  down, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  a  house  which  they  take 
the  whole  of  and  rent  off  a  portion,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  their  rent  is  5s.  3d, 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
that,  7s.  6d.     I  put  in  that  to  show  that  I  am 
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Sir  Michael  Hickn-Beaoh—mntinned. 
not  at  all  exaggerating  the  case.    I  have  given 
the  rent.     Then,  firing  is   2s.  9^d.  ;  light,  8^d. ; 
soap,  soda,  &c.,  lOd. ;  bread.  Is.  8d. 
Mr.  Jesse  Oollings. 
84-i5.  For   the   week? — Yes,    for   the    week. 
There  is  one  child  away.    Oatmeal,  4<d. ;  grocery, 
2s.  6d. ;  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  2s.  ;  flour,  4<d. ;  meat, 
3s. ;  clubs,  trades  union,  sick,  and  death,  3s.  3cZ. ; 
vegetables  and   fruit,  2s.   Qd. ;  ami   there   is    a 
child   out   for  whom  5s.  a   week    is   paid.     It 
would  be  observed  that  in  this   there  are   no 
fares  for   going   to   and     from    work,   and   no 
clothes,  na  boots,  and  no  repairs. 
Sir  E.  Harland. 
8446.  What  is  the  total  ? — About  24s.     I  only 
mention  this  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  knock  off  anything  from  that.     It 
is  a  thrifty  family  as  will  be  seen  by  the  3s.  3(/.. 
paid  to   clubs,  and  so  forth,  and  I   say   it   is 
reasonable  to  take  that  as  against  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer's  view  that  24s.  is  a  sufficient  wage,  or  a 
wage  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  reasonable 
in  London.     I  would  now  venture  to  contend 
that  the  department   which   of   all   others  the 
State  should  absorb  as  quickly  as   possible  is 
the  railways.     They  are  now  the  great  highways 
of  this  country,  and  have  been  turned  over  as 
a  vast  monopoly  by  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  the  working  class  was  wholly  unrepre- 
sented, to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of   share- 
holders and  directors,  and  they  are  now  being 
used  against  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
to  cripple  agriculture   and  other  industries,  and 
tliey  thus  help  to  drive  people  into  the  great 
towns  to  increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
and  to  impose  a  dead-weight   on  the   energies 
of  the  country.     They  are  also  very  inefficiently 
managed  indeed,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  better 
administered   it   seems   to     me    under   present 
control.     Thus  putting  the  whole  community  at 
a  permanent  disadvantage  in  existing  conditions 
of  competition,  and   if  I  may  be   permitted   to 
do  so,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  how  they 
compare  with  the  American  railroads  that  are 
worked  upon  a  different  principle,  and  to  show 
how  the  State  could  easily  take  them  over  and 
compensate  itself.* 

Professor  Marshall. 

8447.  What  is  the  different  principle  ?— The 
different  principle  is  that  they  carry  about 
one-fifth  of  the  dead-weight  carried  by  our 
railways  to  the  paying  load. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

8448.  I  thought  your  whole  point  was  the 
re-organisation  and  control  of  the  railways  ?— I 
want  to  get  the  control  of  them. 

8449.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  adducing  evi- 
dence as  to  railways  which  are  administered 
in  the  same  way  ?— Simply  this,  that  m  the 
present  conditions  I  contend  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  take  over  the  railways  and  to 
reduce  the  rates  for  transport,  and  even  it 
through  that  an  additional  cost  was  put  upon 

*  A  "  Note  on  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Transport  of  Freight  on 
'•  American  and  English  Railroads,"  illustrated  by  Diagrams, 
was  received  from  the  Witness  shortly  after  he  gave  evidence. 
See  Appendix  CXLII.— G.D- 
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the  community,  or  upon  some   portion  of   the 
community.     I  say  that  at  the  present  time  if 
the  rates  were  reduced  it  would  be  beneficial, 
and  I  adduce  this  further  evidence  to  show  that 
even  under  the  existing  competitive  system  at  the 
present  moment,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible, 
by  the  alteration  of  present  conditions  o?  transit 
on  the  railways,  to  do  away  with  the  drawbacks 
that  exist,  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  State  in 
absorbing  these  railways  should  get  the  advan- 
tage ot"  improvements,  and  not  the  shareholders 
and  directors  who  at   present   hold   them.     In 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  improved  management 
should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and    not    to    that    of  the  shareholders    who    at 
present,   at  any  rate,  do  not  seem    inclined  to 
adopt  them.     That  is  my  reason    and   that    is 
the    line    of    argument    that    I     i  opt.       For 
instance,  at  the  present  moment  if  y  ju  take  the 
New   York  Central   Railway   and  the  London 
and  North- Western   Railway,  the  transport  on 
the  New  York  Central  is  about  a  third  of  what 
it  is  on  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the 
road  bed  is  equally  good.     As  to  the  cost  for 
transport  per  ton,  they  pay  from   50  to  100  per 
cent,  more  wages  at  the  present  time  than  we 
do.     The  average  earnings  per  ton  on  the  New 
York  Central  is  about  yV*!^^  ^^  a'"^-  gross  per 
ton  per  mile.     Even    in  the   Government    rail- 
ways on   the   Continent   the   charges  are   from 
30  to  40  per  cent,   less  than  ours.     The   result 
under  the    present  system   is   such  that  if   the 
railways  came   to   be  worked    under   State  or 
communal   control,    and    for    the  advantage    of 
the  community,  it   would  pay  to  acquire  them  ; 
and  to  introduce  the  Hungarian  belt  system  or 
some  other  system  of  transit  which  would  vastly 
decrease  the  cost  of  passing  commodities  to  and  fro. 

Duke  of  DevimHlvire. 
8450.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  high  cost 
of,  transport  here? — To  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  tare  oq  trucks  necessary  to 
carry  30  tons  on  the  English  railways  amounts 
to  42  tons,  whereas  the  tare  necessary  to  carry 
30  tons  on  American  railways  to-day  is  only 
8  tons.  If  you  carry  so  much  between  Bir- 
mingham and  London  you  have  to  haul  all  that 
42  tons  to  Birmingham,  and  42  tons  all  the  way 
back  to  London  to  take  30  tons  there  and  back  ; 
whereas  if  you  haul  them  on  the  American 
system  you  haul  8  tons  there  and  back,  and 
you  equally  have  the  60  tons  transferred. 

Mr.  Jesse  Gollings. 

8451.  Is  not  the  rolling-stock  much  more 
frequently  renewed  in  America  than  here? — 
Practically  it  is  not  renewed  as  often  as  once  in 
ten  years,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  is  about  5s.  3(Z. 
a  year  at  the  outside. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8452.  Is  your  contention  that  the  railways 
micfht  to  their  own  advantage  adopt  different 
methods  ?— Certainly  that  would  be  my  con- 
tention, but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  the 
community  should    acquire   the    railroads,   and 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

thus    lessen    the    expenditure    themselves    by 
introducing  these  improved  methods. 

8453.  You  feel  quite  certain  that  the  com- 
munity could  manage  the  railways  better  than 
the  railway  companies  themselves  can,  do  you  ? 
— I  feel  satisfied  of  it  myself,  and  I  think  there 
is  evidence  of  li  in  more  than  one  direction.  I 
think  the  railways  at  the  present  moment  are 
managed  about  as  badly  for  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  they  possibly  can  be.  I  do  not 
think  the  State  could  possibly  do  worse,  if  I 
might  say  so. 

8454.  But  for  the  interests  of  themselves  1 — 
For  the  interests  of  themselves.  I  question 
whether  the  matter  has  ever  received  the  neces- 
sary consideration.  I  think  the  companies  are 
unable  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  I  think 
they  are  losing  their  grip  of  the  situation,  and 
tha^j  it  would  pay  them  to  introduce  these 
improved  methods  at  the  present  moment.  For 
example,  a  friend  of  mine  brought  100  casks 
of  lager  beer  from  St.  Louis  to  Loudon,  1,200 
miles  by  rail,  and  3,000  miles  by  water,  for 
3s.  4cZ.  a  cask,  and  a  neighbour  had  to  pay 
2.S.  for  a  sack  of  potatoes  coming  59  j  miles.  The 
other  day  some  other  friends  of  mine  imported 
some  alfalfa  grass,  and  they  paid  15s.  a  ton 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Liverpool,  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  wanted  to  charge  32s.  from 
Liverpool  to  London.  It  is  not  tiie  case  that 
the  lailways  do  not  pay  which  conduct  their 
business  in  this  way,  in  fact,  the  railway  that  I 
have  mentioned  has  paid  6j  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  for  the  last  21  years. 

8455.  Is  it  an  English  railway  ? — An  American 
railway. 

Sir  John  Gorst. 

8456.  Did  your  alfalfa  grass  come  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  somewhere  up  the 
country  ? — It  was  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
of  course  it  came  from  further  up  the  country. 

8457.  Does  the  price  include  the  carriage  by 
land  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Sir  E.  Harland. 

8458.  Merely  the  sea  freight  ? — Merely  the 
sea  freight.  The  sea  freight  means  this  :  that  at 
the  present  moment,  owing  to  cheap  freights, 
Australia  and  Canada  are  within  the  30  miles 
radius  of  London.  I  only  contend  that  the 
present  time  is  the  time  to  consider  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  railroads  for  this  reason — that  it  is  a 
department  which  could  be,  I  venture  to  say, 
worked  under  conditions  advantageous  to  the 
country  better  than  any  other  department.  The 
object  of  those  who  consider  that  the  collective 
control  of  industries  should  be  looked  to  in  the 
future  sliould  be  to  change  these  private 
monopolies  into  public  services.  This  is  the 
tendency  of  to-day,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  community. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8459.  And  would  you  advocate  that,  after  the 
State  had  aoiiuired  the  railways,  the  cost  of 
transport  should  be  reduced,  even  if  it  involved 
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a  loss  in  the  actual  operation  ? — Yes,  I  would, 
on  the  same  ground  that  the  turnpikes  were 
abolished  on  the  public  roads.  The  interest  of 
the  community  is  that  the  transport  and  the 
communication  from  one  part  of  this  island  to 
the  other  should  be  as  cheap  and  as  convenient 
as  possible.  In  point  of  fact,  I  say  that  fares  at 
present  levied  and  the  difficulties  put  in  the 
way  of  freight  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
community.  The  decrease  in  freight  charges,  I 
may  say,  under  the  system  that  T  am  advocating 
has  been  in  the  last  30  years  in  America  from 
100/.  to  19Z.,  whereas  they  charge  here  the  same 
100/.  as  they  did  30  years  ago.* 

8460.  Have  you  considered  the  terms  on 
which  they  might  be  acquired  ? — When  it  was 
argued  at  the  Statistical  Society,  about  20  years 
ago  (I  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society),  it  was  ])ut 
at  between  900  and  1,000  millions ;  I  believe 
now  it  might  be  put,  probably,  at  1,100  millions ; 
but,  taking  into  consideration  that  that  does  not 
represent  the  acquisition  of  something  new,  but 
something  that  is  a  going  concern,  whose  returns 
will  be  increased  under  improved  and  more 
efficient  management,  and  that  the  risk  of  that 
capital  under  present  conditions  of  its  transfer 
would  be  nothing,  because  it  would  be  done  by 
means  of  Government  bonds  ;  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  community.  Of  course,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  from  the  point  of  view  I  take,  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  it  eventually  come  about 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  industries, 
shipping  and  so  forth,  should  be  taken  over,  but 
the  railways,  which,  no  doubt,  are  the  most  im- 
portant distributive  agencies,  form  a  department 
which  is  absolutely  ripe,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  service ;  and  I  would  argue 
that  1,100  millions  could  not  be  better  applied 
than  by  acquiring  them.  It  would  really  only 
be  a  ti'ansfer  of  the  ownership  from  the  share- 
holders and  directors,  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  management  of  the  railwny — they  are 
managed  by  managers — to  the  public.  I  would 
say  that  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
State,  aiid  managed  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
community. 

8461.  In  your  estimate  of  the  cost,  do  you 
propose  to  pay  the  shareholders  the  present 
value  of  their  property,  or  on  what  principle  is 
it  to  be  done  ? — I  think  that  is  matter  which 
would  be  a  question  of  valuation.  It  has  turned 
out  that  what  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as 
an  extreme  valuation  of  the  London  water  com- 
panies would  have  been  after  all  beneficial  to 
the  Municipality  of  London  if  they  had  acquired 
them  at  xMr.  Eustace  Smith's  valuation  some 
years  ago ;  but  it  would  be  a  question  of  their 
value,  and  it  seems  to  me  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
ways precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
water  companies.  It  is  cjuite  \\  ithin  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  to  any  railway 
cornpany,  if  you  are  not  content  with  that 
which  is  sufficient  for  your  property,  we  will 
give  powers  to  another  body  to  build  another 
line.  I  think  that  would  keep  them  within 
reasonable    limits   if   it   is    possible  to   keep   a 

*  See  foot-note  to  question  8446. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire — continued. 

coinpany    within    reasonable    limits   at   all.     I 

have   not  made  a  very  accurate  calculation  of 

the  thing.     Some  of  the   stocks,   for   instance, 

are  not  paying  at  nil,  and  some  only  pay  2^  per 

cent.     Of  course,  they  have  a  fancy  value  in 

the    market    at    this     time,    with    regard    to 

what   future   events    may   bring   forth,   but   I 

should  contend   thut   in   present    conditions  it 

would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  community  if 

the   railways  were   acquired   even   at   a   price 

which  might  seem  somewhat  excessive  for  their 

value,   inasmuch    as   all   the    improvements   in 

transport   that   then   would    be   introduced    or 

might  get  introduced  would  be  available  for  the 

advantage  of  the  community,  and  pressure  could 

possibly  be  better  brought   to  bear   upon  the 

public  department,  such  as  the  Post  Office,  tlian 

upon  railway  directors ;  and  this  would  be  so 

great  a  benefit  to  the  country,  that  it  would  be 

worth   to   pay  even   a   little   more   than  their 

absolute  value  if  taken  by  proper  valuation. 

8462.  Do  you  propose  to  acquire  the  canals 
also  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  would. 

8463.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to 
add  ? — No,  beyond  that  I  wish  to  affirm  what  I 
stated  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  do  not  think 
the  suggestions  are  any  more  than  palliatives  of 
what  I  submit  to  be  a  very  dangerous  condition 
of  aifairs,  and  as  leading  the  community  at  large 
to  regard  the  re-organisation  as  preferable  to 
the  competitive  system  which  is  going  on  and 
the  attempt  to  continue  the  system  of  production 
for  profit  for  ever.  I  venture  to  think  in  every 
direction  where  communal  or  municipal  or  State 
eflfort  has  been  avowedly  directed  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  people  that  has  been 
beneficial,  and  I  say  that  legislation  ought  to  be 
carried  further  in  that  direction.  That  is  what  I 
should  desire  to  say. 

Sir  E.  Harland. 

8464.  Although  you  have  not  given  it  to  us 
directly  in  your  evidence,  is  your  feeling  really 
in  the  direction  that  you  think  that  what  are 
called  the  working  classes  really  ought  to  change 
places  with  the  non-working  classes,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed  ? — I  think  that  all  ought  to 
belong  to  the  working  classes.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  change  of  place,  but  that 
all  should  perform  their  fair  share  of  public 
duty  and  public  work. 

8465.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  not  a  feeling 
that  there  is  some  curse  attaching  to  manual 
labour  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very 
wholesome. 

8466.  Then  to  that  extent  you  differ  from 
some  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  have  had  before 
us,  who  advocated  something  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated  ?— Perhaps  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

8467.  It  was  this :  Do  you  feel  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  by  either  force  of  circum- 
stances or  accident  an  unfair  hardness  of  exist- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  the  working  classes, 
as  compared  with  those  who  have  been  either 
born  with  means,  or  who  have  acquired  means 
by  good  fortune,  or  it  might  be  by  extra 
exertion  on  their  part  ?— I  have  a  strong  feeling  ; 
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I  think  they  are  very  hardly  used,  but  I  think 
it  is  due  to  historical  and  economic  causes 
which  have  grown  up,  and  for  which  I  do  not 
think  that  any  individual  or  any  special  class  is 
responsible. 

8468.  Then  you  do  not  seek  directly,  as  it 
were  by  some  superhuman  effort,  to  completely 
subvert  the  existing  balance  of  society  ? — I  could 
not  make  a  revolution  if  I  wished  to.  l^he 
present  conditions  arise  from  economic  causes 
over  which,  of  course,  I  have  no  conti  ol  whatever. 
If  the  present  system  goes  on  as  it  is  going  on 
to-day,  I  think  within  a  calculable  period  a 
revolt  will  take  place — I  think  that  is  exceed- 
ingly probable. 

8469.  Then  would  you  grant  that  a  working 
man  is  able  by  special  attention  to  his  work  to 
enjoy  existence  to  a  veiy  considerable  extent  ? — 
I  should  not  care  for  the  existence,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  should  appreciate  the  enjoyment ;  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  I  do  think  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  on  the  average  at  present  in 
this  country  is  not  an  enviable  one.  I  think  it 
is  anything  but  enviable. 

8470.  May  I  ask  if  you  ever  have  worked  as 
an  operative  ? — No,  I  never  have,  but  I  think 
that  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
nuisances  of  his  position. 

8471.  Can  you  believe  it  possible  that  a  man 
in  another  sphere  of  life,  whose  mind  was  princi- 
pally the  instrument  by  which  he  lived  and 
with  which  he  had  to  toil,  might  envy  a  working 
man  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  physical  energy 
which  he  had  to  expend  in  order  to  obtain  his 
living  ? — If  a  man  is  not  able  to  work,  and  is 
engaged  in  work  which  employs  his  intelligence 
mainly — the  work  I  mean  of  an  artisan  engaged 
upon  artistic  work — I  should  consider  that  man 
had  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  existence  ;  that  is, 
if  he  was  able  to  work.  The  artificers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  I  look  upon  as  a  most  happy  class 
in  many  cases,  but  at  the  present  time  the  con- 
ditions of  work  of  the  worlcing  man,  in  the 
first  place,  are  very  little  artistic,  and  the  work- 
man is  very  little  artistic  in  his  work  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  He  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  crowded  districts  of  the  towns,  or  at  any 
rate,  is  a  factory  opei  ative,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  he  has  little  outlet  for  his  individual 
intelligence,  he  has  very  often  to  work  much 
longer  than  is  good  for  him,  and  his  wages,  in 
my  judgment,  are  quite  insufficient. 

8472.  But  assuming  that  he  has  good  health 
and  pretty  regular  occupation,  and  a  little  left  of 
his  wages  over  and  above  that  which  is  required 
to  be  expended,  you  think  his  condition  is  one 
which  might  be  looked  upon  as,  at  all  events, 
agreeable,  if  not  in  all  respects  almost  an 
envial>le  one  I — 1  think  if  a  man  is  working  at 
what  suits  his  case,  and  is  not  oveiworked  at  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  work  that  is  degrading  at  all 
in  any  shape  or  way.  It  is  the  over-work  and 
under-pay  and  the  incapacity  to  use  his  own 
intelligence — that  is  the  curse  of  the  worker, 
not  the  work  itself. 

8473.  You  complain  about  ill-health  in 
London  ? — And  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
and  other  large  towns  too. 
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8474.  Why  do  you  put  such  stress  upon  that 
in  view  of  its  not  being  necessary  that  the 
working  man  should  work  in  either  London, 
Manchester,  or  Liverpool.  Does  not  he  work  in 
those  cities  with  the  object  of  earning  a  little  more 
money  ? — No  doubt,  and  also  for  other  reasons. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  competition  of  foreign 
wheatcentres,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
which  is  slowly  com'ng  into  use  in  this  country, 
which  is  driving  the  agricultural  labourers,  owing 
to  a  long  series  of  agricultural  depressions,  from 
the  country  into  the  towns.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  solely  that  the  workman  wants  better  wages, 
but  largely  that  he  has  no  means  of  living  by 
stopping  where  he  is. 

8475.  In  other  words,  the  present  serious 
depression  has  rather  produced  an  artificial  state 
of  matters  at  present  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 
Similar  phenomena  were  to  be  observed  in  18-33. 

8476.  You  have  referred  to  the  number  of 
depressions  as  being  nine  in  the  century,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

8477.  But  are  you  aware  that  history  almost 
seems  to  point  to  something  like  depression 
through  the  country  about  every  tenth  year  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  that  was  so  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  capitahst  system.  I  do  not 
read  it  so.  In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  evidence  of  it.  These  depressions, 
such  as  we  have  suffered  from  since  1 825,  are 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  capitalist  system 
of  production  and  the  great  machine  industry. 

8478.  Do  you  see  any  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing periodical  over-production  in  any  class  of 
manufacture  ? — Not  so  long  as  the  competitive 
system  of  working  for  profit  rales  the  general 
market,  but  in  America,  as  you  are  perhaps 
aware,  they  are  met  by  the  constitution  of 
monopolies  in  the  form  of  trusts.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  over-produce  oil  there, 
because  of  the  Standard  Oil  Well  Company,  and 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  over-produce 
refined  sugar  or  a  variety  of  other  things,  because 
competition  has  negated  itself. 

8479.  Then  when  you  refer  to  this  huge  oil 
monopoly,  when  it  determines  that  it  will  raise 
no  more  oil  lest  the  supply  should  be  too  great 
for  the  demand,  has  not  that  the  effect  of 
throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of 
men  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  an  old 
established  and  thickly  populated  country  like 
England  that  this  depression  happens,  but  also  in 
our  own  Colonies,  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
of  South  America. 

8480.  How  can  you  remedy  that  difficulty  ? 
— But  in  one  way,  hj  the  control  by  the  State 
and  the  community  of  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

8481.  Then  supposing  that  our  Parliament  had 
full  control  of  all  the  manufacturing  interests 

in  the  kingdom,  \Nhich  you  advocate ■  ? — Yes, 

I  do. 

8482.  Would  you  commence,  then,  by  their 
taking  over  all  the  railways  ? — I  would. 

8483.  Then  supposing  they  took  over  all  the 
gasworks  and  ironworks  and  everything  in  the 
manufacturing  line,  have  you  ever  calculated 
what  the  enormous  staft'  of  marvellously  clever 
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and  capable  men  would  be  necessary  to  be  placed 
somewhere  at  the  head  of  this  gigantic  workshop 
to  direct  it  ? — Not  more  clever  or  more  capable 
than  they  are  to-day — not  so  clever  and  capable 
perhaps. 

8484.  Who  would  have  the  appointment  of 
these  men  ? — If  you  ask  me  what  is  going  to  be 
done  in  the  future,  that  is  a  very  different  thing, 
but  I  say  that  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the 
wage-earners  or  workers,  as  they  then  would  be, 
to  appoint  their  managers,  and  they  would  do  it 
quite  as  well  as  the  capitalists  appoint  them 
to-day. 

8485.  Then  would  the  wage-earners  under 
that  system  not  be  inclined  to  appoint  men  to 
posts  of  management  who  would  promise  that 
they  would  get  them  better  wages  ? — I  do  not 
see  that  a  body  of  men  who  go  forth  to  play 
cricket  or  to  boat,  or  that  a  body  of  working 
men  in  their  trades  unions  elect  a  bad  man 
because  he  says  he  can  do  impossible  things. 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  they  are  very 
particular  as  to  whom  they  select  for  a  responsible 
position. 

8486.  But  supposing  the  governor  of  an  iron- 
works died  or  was  displaced,  and  that,  his 
successor  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  operatives  ? 
— By  the  people  who  would  all  be  interested. 

8+87.  By  the  operatives  in  an  ironworks, 
who  would  be  the  people  interested  ?— The 
workers  would  be  admitted  to  be  able  to  foim 
the  best  judgment  in  the  matter. 

8488.  But  would  you  have  the  whole  countiy 
called  together  to  vote  upon  the  death  of  any 
one  man  ? — I  think  that  is  a  matter  which,  if 
the  working  were  curried  on  in  a  harmonious 
community  could  be  well  left  to  be  settled  by 
the  individuals  who  had  the  control.  Nobody 
could  have  foreseen  under  feudalism  the  way  in 
which  capitalism  could  be  arranged — nobody 
could  have  done  it.  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  erection  of  feudalism,  and  you 
could  not  foresee  things  in  another  state  of 
society  any  better  than  he  did. 

8489.  My  reason  'for  asking  is  that  you  are 
proposing  a  new  state  of  society  ?— No,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  am  proposing  to  take  certain 
steps  in  that  direction. 

8490.  Then  it  is  pursuing  that  which,  I 
presume,  you  consider  would  be  a  good  thino-  ? 
—I  do.  s  t,  • 

8491.  And  in  doing  so  would  not  it  necessarily 
come  to  that  in  the  end  ? — I  think  in  some  form 
or  other.  For  example,  if  the  railways  were 
owned  by  the  country,  and  if  everybody  had  a 
vote  it  would  come  to  that.  For  example,  the 
person  that  they  chose  to  superintend  the  works 
under  the  direction  of  the  community  would  be, 
directly  or  indirectly,  chosen  by  the  community 
to  manage  them,  and  it  is  so  to-day  with  the 
shareholders.  The  shareholders  vote  the  board, 
and  the  board  appoint  the  manager. 

8492.  Do  you  think  by  your  system  that  a 
man  would  be  able  to  bi-ing  out  all  his  qualities 
of  management  as  well  as  under  the  present 
system  ?— Certainly.  Take  a  man  like  the  late 
Sir  James  Alport,  who  would  be  none  the  less 
capable  under  the  State, 
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8493.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  man  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of  if  he  had  been  originally 
one  selected  by  the  Government  for  such  a  post  ? 
— I  do  think  so.  I  think  at  the  present  moment 
the  system  hampers  individuality,  and  hampers 
the  development  of  the  individual  in  every 
particular.  I  think  that  there  are  plenty  of 
capable  men  at  the  present  moment  who  only 
lack  the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  front.  I 
think  that  competition  is  keeping  them  down, 
whereas  under  a  community  where  there  existed 
a  full  outlet  for  their  capacity  they  would 
develop  that  capacity  much  earlier  in  life. 

8494.  You  have  stated  in  the  first  pait  of 
your  evidence  that  workmen  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  rising  beyond  their  class  ? — Much 
more  seldom. 

8495.  I  think  I  noted  the  word  "  never"  ? — 
Then  I  made  a  mistake.  I  did  not  mean  "  never," 
because  if  you  take  Sir  George  Elliot,  for 
example,  there  is  an  exception.  Colonel  North 
was  a  working  man.  I  do  not  say  there  is  no 
evidence  of  men  lising.  I  say  it  is  much  i-arer 
than  it  used  to  be,  because  of  the  larger  capital 
necessary  to  start  great  works,  say  an  ironworks 
or  factory  or  great  industry — much  greater  than 
it  used  to  be. 

8196.  In  the  event  of  such  works  being  put 
under  State  control,  judging  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years,  is  not  it  probable  that 
there  would  be  some  standards  of  education 
started  by  which  the  number  of  applicants 
would  be  limited  ?  In  other  words,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  as  possible  for  working  men 
to  gradually -work  themselves  up  to  occupy 
these  high  positions  over  others  as  superinten- 
dents in  these  enormous  enterprises  as  it  is  at 
present  ? — But,  if  everybody  is  working  in  bis 
own  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  anything  beyond  an  increase 
of  responsibility  and  honour  would  attend  the 
ris».  In  a  socialist  community,  if  you  are  dis- 
cussing a  socialist  community,  so  long  as  a  man 
gets  all  he  wants,  I  do  not  see  what  more  he  can 
want.  Therefore,  the  mere  position  of  respon- 
sibility at  the  head  of  a  railroad,  say,  is  not  an 
important  matter,  not  under  a  condition  of 
things  such  as  you  are  supposing  exists. 

S497.  Then  you,  at  any  rate,  consider  that 
all  these  various  enterprises  would  be  better 
conducted  if  they  were  all  taken  over  by  the 
State  and  managed  by  the  State  ?— That  is  my 
opinion  as  to  the  future  development  ot  it.  1 
think  that  is  so.  I  think  nothing  can  be  much 
worse  than  the  present  system,  so  far  as  the 
interest  of  the  community  goes. 

8498  You  referred  to  the  great  contest,  as 
it  were  which  was  constantly  being  waged 
between  employers  and  employed  now,  but  are 
you  aware  that  there  is  practically  a  similar 
contest  constantly  being  waged  between  one 
employer  and  another,  between  one  capitahst 
ancl  another,  in  the  great  comn.ercial  and 
financial  world  ?-I  thi.ik  I  noted  that  as  one 
of  the  points  of  antagonism  to  which  1  drew 
attention-that  there  constantly  is  antagonism 
going    on  between   the   capitahsts   themselves, 
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between  the  employers  themselves,  who  likewise 
are  forced  to  compete  for  profit. 

849.4.  And  is  not  it  inseparable  from  the  fact 
of   onr   being   free    ngents    that   there    is  open 
competition    between    employer   and    employed 
directly  or  between  employers  themselves,  that 
they  are  free  and  desirous  of  doing- their  very 
best,  and  how  can  you  destroy  that  excepting 
by  dropping  into  a  state   of  indifierence  which 
might  result  if  nothing  but  Government  officials 
had  the  control  of  all  these  various  enterprises  ? 
— You  are  applying  to  a  co-operative  State  the 
ideas  that  are  based  upon  a  competitive  State  ; 
you  are  speaking  of  the  State  as  if  it  remained 
what  it  is  to-day  and  still  was  ma.de  a  democratic 
social  State.     I  should  contend,  under  a  demo- 
cratic social  State,  that  the  object  of  everyone 
would   be    to    improve    the    conditions    of    his 
neighbour  for   his   own    sake.     The   selfishness 
then   would    be   collective.     The   workman    of 
ti-day  cannot,  as  an  individual,  make  any  head 
against  the  capitalist,  but  in  our  present  system 
he  often  sinks   his   individual  selfishness  in  a 
wider  selfishness.     All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  extend 
that  wider  still,  and  to  make  that  a  selfishness 
by  which  the  whole  community  will  be  benefited, 
and  I  wish  that  all  should  get  the  full  outlet 
for  their  individual  faculties. 

8500.  Now  referring  to  the  difficulty  about 
operatives  being  able  to  rise,  are  you  aware  of 
the  numbers  of  heads  of  large  concerns  in  this 
kingdom  and  in  America  who  have  been 
operatives  at  some  time  in  their  own  works  in 
many  cases  ? — There  are  many,  but  I  believe  not 
nearly  so  many  as  in  former  times,  as  I  think 
you  can  easily  see.  It  was  formerly  possible, 
for  instance,  for  the  old  journeyman,  to 
the  extent  of  perhaps  one  out  of  three,  to 
become  a  master  craftsman,  but  I  think  to-day 
that  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  owing  to  the 
very  much  greater  size  of  the  operations.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  capital,  as  there  often  is, 
necessary  of  250,000Z.  for  iron-furnaces  and 
rolling-mills,  whereas  40  or  50  years  ago  40,OOOL 
or  50,000/.  was  the  sum  which  was  necessary. 

8501.  Atc  there  not  a  great  many  managers 
who  are  in  receipt  of  very  handsome  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  number  of  men  employed 
there  ? — I  do  not  think  the  wages  now  in  any 
department  amount  to  what  I  should  consider 
very  handsome  pay.  To-day  a  number  of 
foremen  may  receive  a  considerable  sum,  but 
having  regard  to  the  working  classes  working 
in  factories,  for  instance,  and  foundries,  I 
should  not  consider  that  any  of  their  pay  was 
handsome  pay. 

8502.  What  pay  would  you  consider  was 
handsome  ? — Say  a  salary  of  about  31.  a  week. 

8503.  But,  take  a  working  man,  what  do  you 
suppose  would  be  a  handsome  pay  for  him  in  an 
ironworks  ? — I  know  a  foreman  in  one  ironworks 
who  gets  4L  a  week,  but  then  he  happens  to  be 
a  specially  skilled  man,  and  also,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  has  to  pay  some  boy  out  of  that. 

8504.  Are  you  aware  that  some  receive  more 
than  4L  a  week  ? — I  daresay. 
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8505.  You  spoke  about  the  workmen  having 
a  great  difficulty  in  benefiting  by  their  inven- 
tions within  the  last  40  years  ;  are  you  aware 
that  the  cost  of  taking  out  patents  has  been 
reduced  to  almost  a  nominal  sum  at  the  present 
time  ? — I  am. 

8506.  And  also  thnt  operatives  themselves  are 
best  able  to  produce  the  first  mechanical 
illustrations  of  their  patents  ? — But  very  few, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  able  to  do  so.  Taking 
inventions  as  a  whole,  at  least  so  I  am  informed, 
I  should  say  as  to  the  number  of  inventions 
made  by  expert  factory  operatives  in  any 
factory  department  during  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  it  would  surprise  me  greatly  if  you 
showed  me  there  were  any  great  improvements 
made  by  English  factory  hands.  I  do  not  know 
of  any.  I  am  aware  that  at  Tangye's  there 
have  been  a  certain  number  of  improvements 
which  have  been  purchased  by  them  fiom  their 
hands  in  Birmingham,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  men  who  have  invented  them  have 
become  rich,  though  the  Tangyes  have. 

8507.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that 
out  of  a  thousand  patents  not  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  would  pay  the  stamp  duty  ? — I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  unfortunately  aware  of  that. 

8508.  So  that  patents  are  not  very  profitable  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  so.  Of  course  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  experiment  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  patents  ;  for  instance  in  relation 
to  electricity  and  so  forth,  and  some  which  are 
used  to-day  were  practically  discovered  in  the 
laboratory  30  or  40  years  ago. 

8509.  Then  you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
in  the  patenting  of  inventions  the  operative  is 
as  free,  if  not  freer,  than  he  was  40  years  ago 
to  secure  his  patent  ? — To  patent  his  invention 
certainly,  but  not  in  carrying  out — it  is  more 
difficult. 

8510.  You  refer  to  the  rent  as  requiring  a 
third  or  a  fifth  of  the  wage  of  the  working  man  ? 
— In  London. 

8511.  I  think  that  those  returns  of  yours 
lessen  that  proportion  ?  —  Yes,  because  I 
explained  that  this  was  a  family  which  occupied 
the  whole  house,  and  they  let  a  portion  of  it. 

8512.  I  presume  that  you  would  admit  in 
that  return  something  like  2s.  Qd.  or  38.  in  t!ie 
country  would  be  a  fair  rent  forthe  same  house  ? 
— Certainly  ;    2s.  I  should  say. 

8513.  Then  that  I'educes  his  rent  to  something 
like  one-tenth,  which  makes  a  considerable 
difference,  does  not  it  ?—  I  argued  that.  I  argued 
that  the  wages  in  a  town  did  not  represent 
anything  like  what  t!ie  same  wages  did  in  the 
country,  for  that  very  reason. 

1-1514.  Now  you  spoke  very  much  indeed  in 
favour  of  the  eight  hours'  day.  That  is  a  question 
which  we  have  had  so  much  evidence  upon  that 
I  will  only  put  a  question  on  that.  Do  you 
stipulate  th  it  active  young  men  from  20  to  30 
or  40  years  of  age  should  not  have  penuission 
to  work  more  than  that  if  they  liked  i.  — Yes, 
certainly,  I  would  not  let  them  work  more. 

8515.  That  is  on  account  of  your  objection 
to  their  being  thrifty  ;  you    think  a    workman 
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may  be  too  thrifty  ? — Anything  that  he  takes  in 
thrift  now  he  takes  out  of  liis  vitality.  It  is  so 
in  the  case  I  mentioned. 

8516.  But  you  can  scarcelj'  ima;ane  a  man 
attempting  to  put  by  money  before  he  really 
finds  that  his  family  had  sufficient,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  can  you  ? — I  know  cases  where  it 
is  done  habitually,  where  men  habitually  stint 
themselves  in  order  that  they  might  not  pass 
their  later  years  in  the  workhouse. 

8517.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from 
Mr.  Giffen  as  to  the  enormous  sum  expended 
in  di'ink,  would  not  the  sums  so  spent  be  a  very 
materirtl  amount  to  the  working  men  to  put  by  ? 
— In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  but  alcoholism  I 
regard  as  a  disease.  It  is  so  in  our  great  cities, 
and  you  will  find  that  such  a  thing  as  alcoholism 
was  almost  unknf>wn  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
North  of  France,  such  as  Lj^ons  and  St.  Etienne 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  now,  and  so  it  is  in  Italy.  In  my  boyhood 
it  was  absolutely  unknown  for  a  man  (o  get 
drunk  in  Italy. 

8518.  So  that  upon  that  principle  you  would 
say  that  there  should  be  no  alcoholism  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  or  in  IreLmd  ? — No,  I 
do  not  say  that.  Whiskey  is  drunk  under 
conditions  wliere  it  is  not  so  damaging  as  it  is 
in  the  cities  in  that  case.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
Highlander  would  not  get  drunk,  or  an  Irishman 
either,  but  drunkenness  does  assume  in  cities  the 
form  of  a  disease,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
either  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  in  the  country. 

8519.  Now  there  would  be  one  peculiarity  if 
you  were  to  reduce  the  number  of  houri  in  a 
factory.  Have  you  thought  that  by  lessening 
the  number  of  hours  of  labour  you  would  lessen 
the  number  of  hours  of  the  steam-engine  and  all 
the  macljinery  attached,  and  render  them  dead 
for  all  purposes  ?—  That  is  true. 

8520.  Do  you  consider  that  in  a  country  with 
such  millions  and  millions  of  money  as  we  have 
immediately  invested  in  steam-engines  and 
mechanical  appliances  it  would  not  tell  very 
seriously  against  it  in  competition  with  foreign 
markets,  if  that  came  about  ? — To  begin  with, 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  work  that  ma- 
chinery with  shifts,  if  you  wished  to  do  so ;  it 
would,  of  course,  bring  about  the  glut  more 
rapidly  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  capitalist  class 
doing  that,  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  The  glut  of 
commodities  would  follow  more  rapidly,  imd, 
therefore,  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.'  I  do 
not  think  that  any  interest  of  that  kind  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  reform 
which  would  impro\e  the  condit  on  of  the 
people  physically.  If  we  cannot  work  under 
tho-e  conditions,  then  let  us  turn  to  something 

GlS6. 

8521.  But  do  you  say  there  ar3  working  men 
now  who  work,  perhaps,  54  hours  a  week,  nre 
physically  mferior  to  what  they  weie  50  years 
ago  ?— That  depends  entirely  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  labour  which  they  are  engaged  upon,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  machi,,ery,  an,  1  the  conditions 
ot  the  factory  in  which  they  work. 
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8522.  Take  them  as  they  stand ;  would  you 
imagine  that  there  was  very  much  discomfort  or 
weakness  in  their  physique  if,  after  their  day's 
work,  they  all  turned  out  to  play  football  in  the 
fields  and  enjoy  themselves  for  au  hour  or  two 
— does  that  look  like  being  overworked  and 
tired  ? — I  have  known  Stockport  and  Man- 
chester for  34  years,  and  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  see 
men  who,  afti-r  being  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  are  capable  of  cavrying  on  first-rate 
football  matches. 

8523.  Put  out  spinning  and  weaving,  which 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  with  you  is  more  or 
less  injui'ious,  and  take  almost  any  other  in- 
dustry; do  you  notice  that  there  is  a  want  of 
physical  enjoyment,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the 
evening  after  their  day's  work  is  over  ? — I  say 
so  as  to  certain  works.  For  instance,  in  an 
ironworks  where  they  are  being  worked  54 
hours  a  week,  and  not  more,  certain  portions  of 
the  men  who  are  employed  there  have,  no  doubt, 
a  favourable  existence.  As  to  turners,  fitters, 
and  engineers,  I  do  not  know  that  their  work  is 
excessive,  but  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  took 
part  in  a  very  large  strike  on  the  Tyne  which 
resulted  in  reducing  the  hours  to  nine. 

8524.  But,  having  reduced  the  number  to  the 
present  nine  hours — that  is  54  per  week — does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  you  may  go  on  reduc- 
ing and  reducing  simply  for  the  sake  of  reducing ; 
would  it  not  end  in  your  having  gone  too  far  in 
that  direction  ? — I  think  the  figures  that  Mr. 
Gifien  has  given  here  show  clearly  that  there  is 
quite  sufiicient  margin  left  in  the  wealth  of  the 
community  to  allow  of  the  reduction. 

8525.  A  young  man  at  that  period  of  life  of 
which  we  spoke  might  wish  to  go  on  working 
longer  hours  in  order  to  put  by  something  for  a 
rainy  day  ? — He  would  reduce  the  standard  of 
wages  because,  of  course,  if  a  man  goes  in  for 
work  like  that  and  competes  with  his  fellows, 
he,  at  all  events,  reduces  the  amount  of  wages 
the  others  can  get.  If  you  employ  a  young 
man  of  20  to  work  overtime  he  will  reduce  the 
standard  of  wages  for  those  not  working.  That 
is  the  answer  I  will  give  to  that. 

Mr.  Tait 

8526.  Does  the  30s.,  of  \^hif.•h  you  have 
spoken,  allow  for  sickness  and  lost  time  ? — How 
do  you  mean  ? 

8527.  Would  there  be  a  surplus ;  do  you  make 
provision  for  sickness  ? — No,  I  do  not  consider 
it  high  enough,  but  I  put  that  as  the  least  that 
he  could  be  expected  to  do  with. 

85'28.  I  think,  in  fact,  I  know,  that  you  have 
advocated  for  a  number  of  years  a  universal 
eight  hours'  day  ? — I  have.  I  have  got  a  Bill 
here  on  that  subject  (see  Appendix  CXLI). 

8529.  Do  you  not  make  any  distinction  as  to 
season  trades  ? — JNo,  I  do  not  think  I  would, 
because  I  think,  and  you  often  find  to-day  it  is 
so,  that  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
season  trades,  have  a  second  trade;  here,  in 
London,  certainly  they  have. 


Mr.  Tait — continued. 

8530.  Take  the  case  of  a  painter,  what  do 
you  say  ? — I  know  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  I  admit 
at  once  it  is,  but  I  think  if  you  were  to  poll  the 
painters  they  would  accept  it,  and  say  that  there 
were  other  compensations  which  they  would 
get.     I  know  many  painters. 

8531.  Then  take  the  tailoring  trade  ? — Why 
should  not  it  be  more  extended  than  the  season. 
At  the  present  moment  a  man  goes  in  and  orders 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  wants  them  by  to-morrow, 
perhaps.  That  is  mere  habit ;  there  is  no  absolute 
pressing  necessity  for  it.  If  it  once  became 
understood  that  they  could  not  have  overtime, 
men  wonhi  very  soon  adapt  themselves  to  those 
conditions. 

8532.  Do  you  think  that  unless  any  Bill 
which  you  suggested  was  to  do  away  with 
overtime  altogether,  that  an  Eight  Hours  Bill 
would  do  a  little  good  to  workmen  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  much  good,  because  I  think 
they  would  work  overtime. 

8533.  Therefore,  you  would  make  it  an  es- 
sential condition  of  the  Bill  that  there  should 
be  total  abolition  of  overtime  ? — ^Yes. 

8534.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  publiclj' 
advocated  an  Eight  Hours  Bill? — Between  12 
and  13  years  ago. 

8535.  What  strides  has  it  made  ? — I  think 
we  are  going  to  carry  the  country. 

8536.  What  proportion  of  the  working  men 
to-day  do  you  think  you  have  with  you  on  the 
question  of  a  universal  eight  hours  day  ?  —I 
presume  you  are  going  up  m  48  hours  per  week  ? 
—Yes. 

8537.  Not  an  eight  hours'  day  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  gauge,  but  I  should  say,  at  the 
present  time,  that  if  you  include  the  whole 
people  we  have,  30  per  cent.,  or  perhaps 
35  per  cent.,  and  that  we  are  gaining  ground 
every  day. 

8538.  And  you  would  not  allow  one  trade  to 
say  that  through  foreign  competition  or  other- 
wise we  will  not  adopt  it  ? — I  would  like  them 
to  argue  that  fully  out.  I  would  thro^v  the 
onus  of  it  upon  them.  I  would  formulate  the 
Bill  and  press  the  Bdl  to  an  issue,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  very  strong  arguments  that,  speaking 
for  myself  personally,  would  induce  me  to  allow 
that  clause  to  be  put  in. 

8539.  Therefore  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  last  two  Trades  Union 
Congresses  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  trade  option. 

8540.  You  fio  in  for  the  whole  Bill,  or  none 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  say  none  at  all — T  would  take 
what  I  could  get. 

8541.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  I  think 
you  stated  that  you  were  prepared  to  advocate 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  of  this  country, 
and  you  mentioned  something  about  1,100 
millions  being  the  price  which,  as  T  took  it — 
and  if  I  am  not  right  you  will  correct  me — you 
were  prepared  to  pay  ? — I  would  not  willingly 
pay  anything  like  it.  If  I  could  get  them  for 
nothing  I  would  take  them  for  nothing,  but  I 
am  considering  the  conditions  at  the  present 
time,  how  we  may  most  easily  get  them  and 
use  them  ;  that  is  what  I  am  thinking  of,  and  I 
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suggest  that,  calculating  the  valuation  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  people  do  value,  1,100 
millions  would  be  about  the  valuation.  I'hat 
was  what  the  Chairman  asked  me.  He  asked, 
what  have  I  figured  to  myself  that  it  would 
cost  assuming  that,  on  capitalist  lines,  of  course, 
it  were  determined  to  purchase  them. 

8542.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  which  are  issued  annually  which  show 
the  value  of  the  railways  in  the  countr}-  ?— 
Which  ones  do  you  mean — the  value  in  what 
respect  ? 

8.5-i3.  The  annual  financial  return  of  railways 
for  the  year  ? — I  have  the  annual  financial 
return  and  the  haulage  returns,  and  so  forth. 

8544.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  to-day 
above  900  milhons  of  money  invested  in  rail- 
ways ? — Including  the  legal  costs  and  so  forth. 

8545.  Everything  included.  How  would  you 
purpose  raising  this  money  supposing  you  w  ere 
going  to  buy  the  railways  ? — I  should  bring  in 
the  printing  press,  and  offer  an  exchange  of 
State  bonds,  in  exchange  for  whatever  might  be 
agreed  to  be  the  valuation  of  the  particular 
stock.  Ihe  late  Mauritius  loan  was  a\  eraged  at 
about  105,  and  you  would  gain  some  advantage 
immc'iiately  by  this  G"vernir.ent  guarantee.  I 
am  merely  talking  of  this  now  from  the  capitalist 
point  of  vie\i',  of  course. 

8546.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  railway  companies 
have  had  to  pay  to  the  ground  landlords  for  the 
purpose  ol^'  getting  through  their  property,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  property  for  that  purpose  ? 
— I  have.  I  think  it  is  something  like  100 
millions  sterling,  counting  the  legal  charges  in, 
though  I  have  not  them  with  me  at  the  present 
moment. 

8547.  Now,  in  ans\\  er  to  Sir  Edward  Hurland, 
you  said  you  thought  that  if  the  industries  of 
the  country  were  under  the  State  that  that 
would  not  abolish,  but  would  minimise  the 
periodical  depression  ? — I  think  it  would  do 
away  with  it  entirely. 

8548.  Will  you  explain  how  ? — Simply  for 
this  reason,  that  you  would  then  be  producing 
entirely  for  use  and  not  for  profit.  Every- 
body's wants  would  be  gauged ;  you  turn  the 
problem  round  the  other  way.  The  considera- 
tion would  be  what  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  highest  standard  of  life  to  each 
member  of  the  conr.munity,  taking  into  account 
foreign  exchange,  and  therefore  the  problem 
would  be  entirely  altered ;  you  -would  know 
beforehand  what  it  was  you  wanted  produced, 
and  you  v\ould  |  roduce  a  surplrs  in  a  case  of 
emergency,  and  there  would  be  no  question  of 
profit  entering  into  the  matter  at  all,  m^r  wage- 
earning  eventually. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 

8549.  I  wish  1 1  understand  this ;  you  are 
going  on  the  presumption  that  the  1,400  millions 
of  money  which  is  the  present  income  of  the 
State  is  going  to  be  a  fixed  quaritity,  and  t'.at 


Mr.  Jesse  Collings — continued. 

there  is  no  danger  of  knocking  it  down  to  700 
millions  from  your  altering  the  system  ? — I  am 
not  presuming  as  to  the  money  value  at  all. 

8550.  At  present  Mr.  Giffen  says  the  income 
of  tlie  country  is  about  1,400  millions  ?— 1,500 
millions  nearly  he  thinks  it  is,  so  he  said. 

8551.  You  are  presuming  that  that  is  a  certain 
income  as  if  it  were  coming  from  abroad,  and 
not  contingent  on  the  continuation  of  the 
successful  enterprise  from  year  to  year  which 
furnishes  that  income,  and  which  might  possibly 
be  interfered  with  by  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
system  which  might  leave  us  with  a  less  income 
or  nothing  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
affects  the  question  that  Mr.  Tait  is  putting 
to  me, 

8552.  I  thought  you  were  going  on  the 
assumption  that  the  annual  income  ot  the  1,400 
millions  which  is  dependent  upon  yearly  enter- 
prise, and  is  not  a  fixed  sum  that  comes  from 
the  clouds  or  from  foreign  parts,  could  be  treated 
as  sure-  One  wants  to  know  where  the  loss 
could  be  made  good  in  case  there  was  a  loss  ? — 
I  assume  that  with  the  present  powers  of 
production,  and  working  co-operatively,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  vastly  enhancing  the 
present  production.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  mouths  to-day  to  be  fed  in  this  country  the 
owners  of  which  do  no  useful  work  of  any  kind. 
That  must  be  admitted  I  think,  and  assuming 
that  all  their  work  would  be  useful  work,  then 
the  money  value  would  be  very  much  enhanced 
rather  than  decreased. 

8553.  But  you  are  presuming  under  your  new 
system  of  municipal  and  Stnte  workshops  that 
there  will  be  this  profit  coming  in,  and  you  are 
not  assuming  any  loss  ? — This  is  production  for 
use.  I  would  not  argue  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  profit  at  all.  I  say  the  production  of  this 
community,  and  the  means  it  would  have  for 
collectively  exchanging  with  other  countries 
would  be  vastljr  enhanced  by  the  co-operative 
system  of  industry  as  opposed  to  the  competitive 
system. 

Mr.  Tait. 

8554.  You  are  aware  that  we  do  export  a 
good  deal  from  this  country  ? — Yes. 

8555.  Then  to  carry  out  your  system  perfectly, 
that  is,  the  collective  system,  it  would  oe  neces- 
sary that  we  should  export  to  a  country  which 
was  under  similar  conditions  ? — Not  necessarily 
so  at  all. ' 

8556.  But  what,  then,  are  you  going  to  do 
wi'h  the  money  that  comes  in  ? — It  would  not 
come  in  in  the  shape  of  money,  but  goods,  as  it 
dots  now.  The  amount  of  money  iu  this  country 
would  not  perform  one-tenth,  or  one-twentieth, 
or  (,ne  hundredth  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
commerce  that  is  carried  on.  'J  ake  a  house  like 
Huth's,  almost  the  whole  of  its  business  is  done 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  anl  di'afts  and  the 
like,  therefore  what  you  are  really  doing  is 
using  the  means  of  exchange  to  transfer  produce 
from  one  country  to  another  as  against  produce 
or  y(  u  are  receiving,  as  Mr.  Giffen  pointed  out] 
produce  in  return  for  capital  previously  advanced. 
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But  if  you  are  receiving  agait)st  produce  where 
the  trade  is  equal  that  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
collective  system  any  more  than  by  a  competitive 
system  of  industry.  You  would  organise  your 
department  to  pay  for  produce  10  be  received 
from  abroad  with  the  collective  produce  which 
you  made  liere.  Surely  that  would  be  the  case, 
would  not  it  ?  All  I  say  is  that  such  an  exchange 
as  that  could  be  better  brought  about  collectively 
than  by  leaving  it  to  the  piesent  anarchical 
arrangement. 

8557.  How  are  we  to  get  at  the  fair  value 
in  purchasing  this  industry  to  which  you  refer 
— the  fair  value  as  between  man  and  man  ? — 
Of  course  I  am  not  here  to  argue  what  is  the 
fair  thing  between  one  man  and  another,  and  I 
do  not  think  tlie  middle  classes  considered  what 
was  the  fair  thing  between  man  and  man  when 
they  took  feudal  property  or  commons  and  the 
rest  of  it  which  remained  to  be  taken.  As 
between  class  and  class  it  is  a  question  of 
political  power.  What  is  fair  is  what  is 
expedient—is  not  that  so  ? 

8558.  When  the  time  comes  to  make  the 
valuation,  whether  it  is  as  between  class  and 
class,  or  as  between  man  and  man,  what  I  want 
to  get  at  is,  supposing  you  have  a  thousand 
pounds  invested  in  a  work,  and  the  time  arrives 
for  the  State  to  take  it  over,  how  are  they 
going  to  return  to  you  the  thousand  pounds 
invested  ? — They  return  it  to  you  in  the  form 
of  Government  Bonds,  which. would  be  a  profitable 
bargain  to  the  community  if  there  was  no 
repudiation  even. 

8559.  But  supposing  the  man  wanted  his 
thousand  pounds — the  money — to  leave  this 
country  and  to  go  to  another  ?— Then  he  will 
have  to  sell  his  bonds ;  he.  will  find  plenty  of 
buyers ;  it  is  not  my  business  to  give  him  his 
thousand  pounds. 

8560.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, would  not  it  ? — Why  ? 

8561.  You  do  not  want  to  take  the  bii-iness 
capital  from  those  who  at  present  have  it  and 
not  return  to  them  the  thing  they  have  in  their 
business,  do  you  ? — I  will  not  enter  now  upon 
what  I  want,  because  I  do  not  suppose  I  can 
get  it. 

8562.  Do  you  suggest  that  ?— No,  I  have 
suggested  this,  that  at  the  present  moment  it 
would  be  better  for  the  country  to  take  the 
railroads  over,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  full 
valuation  for  them.  I  consider  tha,t  these  rail- 
roads having  been  given  by  a  capitalist  House 
of  Commons  to  capitalists  do  not  come  into  the 
question  of  the  law  of  man  and  man  that  you 
speak  of.     That  is  what  I  am  arguing  here. 

Mr.  Trow. 

8563.  With  regard  to  the  eight  hours'  day, 
would  you  force  it  upon  all  working  men  a,nd 
employers,  irrespective  of  their  wish  or  desire 
when  they  knew  it  meant  the  extermination  of 
their  trade  ?— As  I  have  stated  already  if  that 
meant  the  extermination  of  their  trade  it  would 
have  to   be  very  seriously  considered  m  many 
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ways,  and  I  think  I  could  trust  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
and  those  whom  he  represents  to  take  care 
that  no  injury  should  be  done.  But  I  may 
point  out  that  what  was  done  with  legard  to 
the  trade  of  Coventry  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
letting  the  middle  class  have  light  claret,  there- 
fore the  thing  has  been  done  alreadJ^  The 
trade  of  Coventry  was  ruined  in  that  very  way, 
I  would  not  defend  that,  nor  would  I  defend  the 
ruining  of  your  trade,  if  you  could  prove  it  was 
going  to  ruin  it.  I  would  say  :  "  Let  us  consider 
what  is  to  be  done,"  l)ut  I  do  not  think  it  would 
ruin  it. 

85t)4.  Would  you  point  out  to  me  what  other 
trades  you  would  take  over,  and  which  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  take  over  ? — I  think  the  great 
trade  of  agriculture,  which  is  being  handicapped 
in  this  country  for  want  of  railway  accommo- 
dation, and  for  want  of  ]>roper  skill  in  the 
application  of  new  machines  and  new  manures 
to  the  soil,  so  far  from  being  played  out,  has 
not  yet  had  proper  considerations. 

8565.  Do  you  apply  the  eight  hours  to  agri- 
culture ? — Yes,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable 
necessity,  such  as  getting  in  crops  when  rain 
was  threatening,  or  cases  of  that  kind. 

8566.  Are  you  aware  of  any  trades  where  it 
is  impossible  to  have  the  eight  hours'  day  ?-— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  know  of  a  trade  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  adopt  it.  Tell  me  one, 
because  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn. 

8567.  I  have  not  advocated  it,  but  if  there  is 
a  trade  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  run  three 
shifts,  what  do  you  say  ? — I  say,  why  not  run 
three  shifts  ?  but  I  have  no  right  to  ask.  you 
questions  at  all. 

8568.  I  say  in  a  case  like  that,  what  would 
you  do  ? — Then  I  should  recognise  the  impossi- 
bility. 

8569.  Now  with  regard  to  the  wages,  would 
you  fix  any  limit  to  the  wages  ;  any  maximum 
rate  ? — No. 

8570.  Would  you  elevate  the  minimum  up  to 
30s.  ?— I  would. 

8571.  But  you  would  have  no  maximum  ? — I 
would  not. 

8572.  Is  that  altogether  a  fair  way  to  put  it 
on  your  own  pleading  ? — Under  present  condi- 
tions I  think  anything  is  fair. 

8573.  But  you  want  to  alter  the  pre.«ent 
conditions  ?— Ye.=i,  but  you  are  not  altering 
them  so  long  as  you  allow  the  wage  system  to 
continue. 

8574.  You  would  alter  them  when  you  raised 
the  wages,  which  are  now,  say,  16s.  or  18s.  a 
week  to  30s.  ;  you  must  be  altering  the  present 
condition  of  things  then  ?— Yes,  but  not  altering 
the  condition  of  wage  paying.  You  are  alter- 
ing -dimply  the  remuneration,  and  I  contend  that 
30s.  per  week  is  a  b'etter  wage  than  18s.  a 
week  in  more  than  the  proportion  of  the 
money  difference. 

8575.  You  would  not  ask  to  bring  any  wages 
down  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

8576.  Nor  would  you  seek  to  raise  any  hours 
up  that  were  below  eight  ?— No,  I  would  not. 
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8577.  As  to  ironworks,  what  kind  were  they 
to  which  you  referred  ? — They  were  rolling 
mills. 

8578.  I  mean  where  a  foreman  gets  4L  a 
week  ?— Yes,  he  represented  to  me  he  got  it, 
but  he  may  have  been  br.iggin?. 

857.9.  He  is  a  foreman  ? — He  was  a  foreman, 
he  was  head  ol'  that  department  at  any  rate. 
■  8580.  Then  he  would  not  be  one  of  the  work- 
men elected  to  manage  the  department  if  he 
worked  for  that? — He  may  have  been  telling 
me  wrong,  one  \v;iy  or  the  other,  but  T  only  say 
that  he  told  me  so. 

8581.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  are  workmen  getting  double  this  ? — I 
daresay  there  are. 

8582.  Would  you  take  the  best  man  as 
foreman? — If  I  were  a  capitalist  I  should  take 
the  best  slave-driver. 

8683.  A  man  at  81.  a  week  would  not  wish  to 
go  on  for  U.  a  week? — Of  course  not.  The 
man  to  whom  I  refer  may  have  got  more.  I  do 
not  think  he  did,  but  I  know  men  working  in 
electrical  factories  who  are  rtceis^ing  more  than 
8^.  a  week. 

8584.  I  know  nothing  about  electrical  fac- 
tories, but  I  know  something  about  workmen's 
wages,  and  this  Commission  knows  about  them 
too.  Tell  us  what  hours  they  work  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ? — In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  they  work  longer  hours  than 
we  do ;  in  some  portions  of  America. 

8585.  Do  we  enter  into  competition  with 
them  ? — Not  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  in 
the  case  of  Hartford  axes  and  things  in  which 
they  have  )  ractically  a  monopoly,  ;ind  to  a  certain 
extent  in  regard  to  agricultural  tools.  We  are 
not  competing  heavily  with  the  Americans  at 
the  present  time. 

Professor  Marshall. 

8586.  You  said  America  was  our  largest 
competitor  I  thought  ? — Would  be,  I  said.  It 
could  not  be  under  the  present  conditions  with 
the  McKinley  Tariff  in  operation.  That  is 
impossible.  If  I  did  say  that  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  say  it.  It  was  a  mistake  if  I  did 
saj'  so. 

Mr.  Trou'. 

8587.  Would  you  admit  that  the  American 
market  wa.s  very  heavily  overstocked  in 
anticipation  of  the  McKinley  Tariff? — Un- 
doubtedly, very  heavily. 

8588.  So  that  leaving  out  a  short  period  it 
has  been  one  of  our  keen  competitors  and  good 
customers  ?  -  In  agi-iculture,  yes  ;  but  not  in 
manufacture.  In  corn  and  wheat  and  canned 
fruits,  certainly.  I  do  not  deny  that  for  a 
single  moment;  the  strongest  competitor  we 
have  in  the  world. 

8589.  Take  one  of  our  staple  industries,  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron ;  I  suppose  you  are 
aware  that,  while  25  years  ago  we  produced 
more  than  all  the  world,  two  years  ago  America 
produced  more  than  we  ? — Yes. 
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8590.  In  Alabama  now  they  produce  pigs 
cheaper  than  we  do  ? — Yes. 

8591.  Therefore  she  must  be  a  keen  com- 
petitor if  she  can  do  that  ? — In  the  home 
markets. 

8592.  In  other  markets  ? — Not  in .  neutral 
markets  now.     She  will  be. 

8593.  Yon  said  if  we  altered  the  system  our 
production  would  be  considerably  increased  ? — 
I  think  so.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean? 
Do  you  mean  by  the  shortening  of  hours  ? 

8594.  Yes — we  should  produce  more  ? — I 
think  so. 

8595.  That  is  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  ? — 
It  will  be. 

8596.  Can  we  dispose  of  our  present  pro- 
duction ? — In  many  cases  you  are  over-producing 
at  the  present  time  for  your  markets,  but  I 
think,  to  begin  with,  that  an  Eight  Hours  Bill 
applied  to  all  trades  would  increase  the  home 
consumption  both  by,  in  the  first  place,  enabling 
more  men  to  be  employed — not  permanently, 
I  grant— and  in  the  second  place  by  the  large 
amount  that  they  would  purchase  of  the  com- 
modities that  are  produced  at  home.  I  think 
your  home  market  would  increase  with  an  Eight 
Hours  Bill  rather  than  decrease. 

8697.  Take  the  effect  of  the  54  hours'  week 
adopted  in  1891.  That  was  a  decrease  equally 
to  what  is  asked  now,  and  did  that  increase  our 
home  consumption  or  give  more  employment  ? — 
You  have  had  during  the  present  two  or  three 
years  totally  different  ciicumstances  to  contend 
with.  You  have  had  a  complete  breakdown,  as 
you  have  had  several  times  before  in  the  century 
under  the  capitalist  system  in  its  present  form. 

8598.  But  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  1871  ? 
— But  you  said  1891. 

8599.  I  meant  1871,  when  the  54  hours  was 
adopted.  I  asked  did  that  give  any  increase  in 
our  own  consumption  or  give  employment  to 
any  single  individual  in  any  trade  which 
adopted  it  ?— That  I  could  not  say,  because  I 
have  not  watched  it  sufficiently  closely.  I  do 
not  know.  I  should  say  that  the  consumption 
of  many  articles  is  very  much  greater,  even 
more  m  proportion  to  the  population  to-day 
than  It  was  in  1871—1  mean  the  home  con- 
sumption. 

8600.  Well,  you  will  accept  it,  as  stated  in 
evidence  given  by  those  representing  the  trades 
that  no  unemployed  labourer  was  absorbed  by 
that  change  ?— No,  I  cannot  accept  it,  because 
that  IS  a  different  point.  You  ask  whether  the 
home  consumption  has  been  enhanced.  I  said 
distinctly  that  the  unemployed  labour  would  not 
be  absorbed,  because  the  improved  machinery 
would  come  in  and  then  they  would  be  out  of 
employment  again. 

8601  But  if  you  do  not  absorb  the  unem- 
ployed labour,  and  increase  the  amount  of  wages 
given  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  how  are 
you  going  to  increase  the  consumi^tion  ?— I 
think  the  wages  will  rise  to  start  with  You 
are  applying  this  to  all  trades.  For  example 
suppose  you  set  to  work  on  the  railways  100  000 
more  men  to-day,  it  is  clear  that  till  machinery 
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comes  in  to  do  their  work  there  will  be  a  certain 
nnmber  of  persons  making  a  demand  for  home 
produce  who  are  at  piesent  not  making  that 
demand  in  the  same  degree. 

8602.  Now  we  will  come  back  to  the  other 
question,  ^^'here  do  you  provide  the  means  of 
payment  for  the  100,000  men  ? — I  am  going  to 
make  them  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  which 
at  present  go  to  those  who  do  not  work. 

8603.  But  if  the  100,000  men  are  employed 
upon  the  road  they  are  not  going  to  produce 
anything  that  comes  into  competition,  or  that 
we  can  exchange  ? — Certainly  they  are  not. 

8604.  Thpn  you  are  going  to  take  the  means 
of  employing  those  men  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
country  ? — No,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  railway 
shareholders ;  if  they  do  not  improve  their 
methods  of  transport  manifestly  that  is  so. 

8605.  Not  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  ? — 
No,  not  in  that  case  certainly.  It  would  come 
out  of  their  profits  clearly  if  they  did  not  alter 
and  improve  their  method  of  transport.  Surely 
that  is  evident. 

Professor  Marshall. 

8606.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  con- 
sider that  the  present  capitalistic  system  is 
fundamentally  bad  on  the  ground,  namely,  that 
wages  at  present  constitute  but  a  sm.all  fraction 
of  the  value  which  the  labourers'  woric  costs — 
that  improvements  go  mainiy  into  the  hands  of 
the  capitalists,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
the  increase  of  wages  is,  out  of  all  proportion, 
less  than  the  value  of  improvements  in  produc- 
tion ? — That  is  my  contention.  I  should  not 
support  the  wage- earning  system  even  if  it  were 
free  from  those  disadvantages,  but  those  dis- 
advantages are  the  main  ones  that  present  them- 
selves to  me. 

8607.  You  gave  an  instance  of  the  cotton 
industry  as  nn  industry  in  which  there  had  been 
very  great  improvements  in  pi'oduction  ? — Yes. 

8608.  As  the  result  of  that,  you  would  expect 
to  find  the  fact  that  the  price  of  calico  and  raw 
cotton  were  brought  near  together  ? — It  might 
be  so. 

8609.  And  that  has  happened  ? — It  has  hap- 
pened. 

8610.  You  kindly  gave  us  a  budget  of  a 
working  man's  family  ? — I  did. 

8611.  And  I  would  ask  whether  there  has 
been,  in  any  of  the  chief  things  which  the 
woiking  man  buys,  any  increase  in  the  economy 
of  production  approaching  that  in  cotton.  First, 
as  to  house  rent — has  there  been  any  improvement 
in  the  method  of  making  or  putting  together 
bricks  at  all  similar  to  that  in  the  cotton  trade  ? 
—I  should  say  yes,  in  regard  to  building  large 
houses.  I  should  think  that  you  could  build 
cheaper,  not  so  much  of  course  relatively  as  in 
other  departments ;  but  large  buildings  can 
be  built  to-day  at  considerably  less  cost  owing 
to  improved  machinery  compared  with  what 
could  be  done  eveu  10  years  ago. 

8612.  But  in  some  branches  of  the  cotton 
trade  one  man's  labour  will  go  as  far  as  1,000 
men's  labour  once  did  ?— Yes,  100  years  ago. 
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8613.  There  has  been  no  change  of  that  sort 
in  the  building  trade,  has  there  ? — ^No. 

8614.  In  the  price  of  firing  has  there  been  such 
a  change  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  reduction — 
no  marked  reduction. 

8615.  In  light  ? — A  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion ;  enorn)ous,  but  not  at  all  in  that  proportion 
— not  a  thousand  to  one. 

8616.  In  soap  ? — Very  material,  but  not  a 
thousand  to  one. 

8617.  That  is  in  the  manufacture,  when  you 
have  once  got  the  materials  ? — Yes. 

8618.  But  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  soap 
is  the  cost  of  materials  ? — Certainly.  Soap  is 
very  much  cheaper  to  day  on  the  market. 

8619.  And  more  of  it  is  used  ? — Happil}^ 

8620.  As  to  bread  ? — That  is  very  much 
cheaper'. 

8621.  There  is  no  change  in  the  art  of  ploughing 
at  all  similar  to  what  there  has  been  in  cotton 
manufacture  ? — No,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
average  cost  of  wheat,  if  you  take  the  present 
prices,  the  cost  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  used 
to  be. 

8622.  Wheat  and  oatmeal  go  togethei-.  Now 
groceries  ? — There  has  been  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  regard  to  commodities. 

8623.  Butter  ? — Stationary  I  should  say. 

8624.  There  has  been  no  fundamental  change 
in  the  art  of  producing  butter  ? — No. 

8625.  Flour  may  go  as  bread.  As  to  meat — 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  art 
of  producing  meat  ? — No  ;  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Canadian  and  Australian  producers, 
it  is  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

8626.  As  to  clubs — you  put  down  a  very 
]arge  sum  for  that  ? — It  is  so  in  that  particular 
case. 

8627.  It  is  more  than  the  average  ? — It  is 
more  than  the  average.  I  took  it  purposely, 
because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  thrifty  man. 

8628.  Vegetables  and  fruit  ? — Cheaper. 

8629.  But  no  great  revolution  in  the  art  of 
production  ? — No. 

8630.  Then  we  come  to  the  complaint  against 
the  present  order  of  society,  which  has  been 
repeated  so  many  times  by  those  who  advocate  a 
great  change,  namely,  that  whereas  in  the  cotton 
industry  and  the  pen-manufactuiing  industry, 
and  a  great  number  of  similar  industries,  one 
man's  labour  will  produce  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  it  did  before,  one 
would  expect  a  corresponding  change  in  the  real 
waves  of  labour ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
when  we  come  to  find  out  how  wages  are  ex- 
pended, very  little  of  them  is  expended  on 
industries  with  regard  to  which  that  statement 
is  true  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  where  that  gets 
us  to.  I  mean,  if  you  release  a  number  of  hands 
from  the  cotton  industry,  or  the  woollen  industry, 
or  those  other  industries,  to  turn  to  other  occu- 
pations, it  is  perfeclily  clear  that  the  economy  of 
production  is  as  great  as  though  you  had  done 
it  on  the  land  merely.  The  whole  of  our 
machinery  of  industry  in  that  respect  hangs 
together. 
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8G31.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  explain  in 
what  manner  you  regard  the  fact  that  the  great 
improvements  in  the  cotton  and  pen-manufac- 
turing  industries  have  not    brought   about   an 
increase  in  wages,  and  how  that  constitutes  an 
indictment  against  the  present  sj'stem,  when  the 
fact  is  that  the  price  of  caUco  for  the  working 
man  has  gone  down  almost  quite  close  to  the 
price  of  raw  cotton,  so  that  he  has  his  gains 
from   the   cotton   improvements   in  that   small 
item,  but  the  great  majority  of  things  on  which 
he  spends  his  wages  are  things  with  regard  to 
which  it  is  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  production  ? — I  think,  on  the 
whole,    there    has     been     some    improvement. 
But  suppose  there  was  not — let  us  take  it  the 
other  way.     We  have  got  to  take   the  profits 
and  the  amount  of  returns  to  the  non-producing 
class  in   the  country — that  is  what  you   must 
estimate  it  by.     Those  large  powers  of  produc- 
tion at  the  present  time  represent  a  very  large 
return  for  which,  in  my  theory,  no  reward  is  paid 
to  the  worker.     For  instance,  take  Schedule  D. 
There  are  620  millions  odd  which  are  paid  to 
those  who  are  associated  with  the  profit-makers, 
and  so  on  ;  and  I  say  that  that  is  an  increase  in 
proportion   altogether    outside   the    increase   in 
wages ;  and  even  if  there  were  a  proportional 
increase,  there   is    a  very  large  amount  of   re- 
muneration to  the  portion    of   the    community 
which  does  no  work. 

8632.  That  is  rather  a  different  point;  I 
would  propose  to  come  to  that  later  on  ? — That 
is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  here 
in  each  department  upon  which  we  depend  for 
our  supremacy — cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  the  like 
— the  powers  of  production  have  enormously 
increased,  but  the  advantage  of  the  community 
derived  from  the  returns  to  these  various 
industries,  is  not  shared,  I  say,  proportionally 
by  the  workers. 

8633.  I  think  you  are  introducing  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground  there,  and  perhaps  I  had 
better  not  follow  you  over  it ;  but  before  leaving 
this,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  noticed  that  in 
your  opinion  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
with  regard  to  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
things  on  which  the  workmen  spend  their  wages 
has  increased  ? — I  think  it  has. 

8634.  And  since  we  know  that  the  average 

money  wage  has  increased   very  fast ? — I 

would  not  say  very  fast. 

8635.  Well,  since  we  know  that  it  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  us  think  it  has  increased 
very  fast,  and  since  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  shilling  has  very  much  increased,  therefore, 
so  far  the  present  system  has  been  beneficial 
for  the  working  man,  and  he  has  been  free  to 
work — that  is  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ? — I  am  not  so  clear  about  that.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  yourself  have  pointed  out,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Commission  did,  the 
position  of  a  man  in  London,  or  any  of  our 
great  cities,  with  the  various  expenses  that  are 
entailed  upon  him,  similar  wages  do  not  represent 
the  same  amount  in  the  city  that  they  do  in  the 
country,  through  the  necessity  of  having  to  feed 
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out  of  doors  instead  of  at  home,  and  from  the 
increase  of  rent  and  other  things  which  in  my 
humble  judgment  very  largely  handicap  that 
increase  of  wages  on  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  rejoice. 

8636.  Then  going  to  your  next  main  point, 
that  wages  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  value 
which  the  working  man  impart  to  the  commo- 
dities, that  is,  I  think,  another  way,  of  saying 
what  you  said  just  now  that  the  income  going 
to  the  capitalist  class  is  increasing  rapidly  ? — 
With  capitalists  and  their  hangers-on,  yes. 

8637.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  hangers-on  ? — You 
must  include  in  that  class  lawyers,  domestic 
servants,  and  those  with  whom  they  divide  it 
up.     They  all  get  it. 

8638.  I  do  not  quite  understand  about 
domestic  servants.  If  a  man  buys  bread  from 
a  baker,  do  you  count  him  a  hanger-on  ? — No. 
It  is  true  there  may  be  too  many  bakers,  and  so 
far  there  is  a  superflous  number  of  them,  but  I 
would  not  count  him  a  hanger-on,  but  a  domestic 
servant,  certainly  I  would. 

8639.  What  you  mean,  then,  by  this  state- 
ment really  seems  to  come  back  to  this,  that 
wages  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  value 
which  the  labourers  impart  to  the  things 
on  which  they  work.  I  want  to  know  how 
you  get  at  that.  Take  it  in  this  way  :  a  man 
ploughs  a  field,  and  he  is  perhaps  paid  two 
shillings  for  a  ploughing  that  is  worth  to  the 
farmer  eight  shillings,  but  do  you  consider  that 
the  ploughing  is  produced  by  him  or  by  him 
and  the  horses  ? — If  the  horses  are  fed  out  of 
the  eight  shilUngs,  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  business. 

8640.  So  that  you  would  include  as  part  of 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  business,  all  the 
outlay  for  keeping  the  machinery  going  ?  — 
Certainly. 

8641.  Deterioration? — Deterioration,  fencing, 
and  so  on. 

8642.  The  earnings  of  the  people  who 
superintend  the  labour  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  proportion  that  you  consider  they 
should  have,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
under  the  old  system  of  production  the  superin- 
tendent got  a  less  proportion  than  the  man  who 
did  tbe  work. 

8643.  But  how  about  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  horses  and  plough  ? — I 
should  not  calculate  that,  except  as  a  portion 
taken  out  of  the  workers.  I  do  not  recognise 
interest  in  that  regard. 

8644.  But  if  it  is  true  that  where  there  are 
no  horses  and  plough  the  work  ■  would  have  to 
be  done  by  the  spade,  with  great  labour,  does 
not  the  person  who  lends  the  capital  to  the 
farmer,  with  which  he  buys  the  horses  and 
plough,  contribute  his  share  to  the  production, 
just  as  much  as  the  ploughman  ? — I  do  not 
so  consider, 

8645.  We  shall  not  agree,  I  am  afraid  ? — I 
should  be  most  happy  indeed,  but  we  can  meet 
at  another  time. 
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Professor  Marshall — continued. 

8646.  The  whole  argument  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  men  who  provide  the 
capital  with  which  the  horses  and  plough  are 
bought  does  not  contribute  to  the  ploughing  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ploughman  does  ? — That  is 
so ;  the  horses  and  plough  do,  undoubtedly,  but 
not  the  person  who  provides  the  money.  They 
are  two  things  on  which  deterioration  only  must 
be  calculated,  in  my  opinion. 

8647.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  person  who 
saved  the  capital  had  spent  it  on  temporary 
passing  enjoyments  there  would  still  be  the 
capital  for  the  horses  and  plough  ? — No  ;  if  j'ou 
throw  champagne  into  your  stomach,  or  into  the 
gutter  it  makes  no  difference,  it  is  unproductive 
employment,  except  in  certain  cases. 

8648.  But  you  admit  the  plough  makes  the 
work  of  the  labourer  more  effective  ?  — 
Undoubtedly. 

8649.  And  that  would  not  exist  unless  he  had 
saved  the  money  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do 
not  admit  it.  I  say  the  labourer  has  carried  out 
the  ploughing;  the  capitalist  has  directed  in- 
dustry into  that  channel  in  place  of  another,  and 
taken  interest  for  doing  it. 

8650.  But  you  admit  the  plough  would  not 
have  been  there  unless  the  man  who  had  saved, 
or  some  other  man  in  his  place,  had  foregone 
present  enjoyments  in  order  to  get  deferred 
enjoyments  ? — But  how  did  he  get  the  right  to 
present  enjoyments  ? 

8651.  By  working  ? — If  he  is  a  capitalist,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  would  work  at  all. 

8652.  He  may  have? — That  is  a  possible 
thing;  bat  it  would  take  more  than  15,000 
years  to  save  a  million  sterling,  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  a  day,  and  there  are  many  capitalists  who 
have  that. 

8653.  Anyhow  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
consume  on  the  spot,  or  to  delay  it  ? — I  do  not 
deny  it. 

8654.  He  did  delay  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
production  is  more  effective  ?  —  Instead  of 
directing  a  further  increase  of  the  growth  of 
champagne  in  France,  he  directed  a  man  to 
make  a  plough  in  England.  So  far,  yes,  and  he 
takes  interest  for  it,  which  he  would  not  take  in 
the  other  case. 

8655.  His  interest  corresponds  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  helped  to  render  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  more  effective  ? — It  may 
be  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  has.  I  mean 
to  say  that  that  would  equally,  if  not  more 
than,  apply  under  a  co-operative  system,  when 
the  reward  would  go  to  the  worker  in  place  of 
going  to  the  capitalist. 

8656.  I  must  now  go  to  a  point  that  is  not 
really  very  important  in  itself,  but  as  you 
quoted  a  passage  from  a  book  of  mine,  it  would 
be  better,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up.  You  stated  that 
the  effect  of  living  in  town  is  that  the  children 
grow  up  without  healthy  play,  and  that  they 
arc  generally  not  so  strong  as  their  fathers,  and 
that  the  grandchildren  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
children  ? — That  is  my  contention. 

U     78449. 
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8657.  But  is  not  it  true  that  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  town  life  are  much  less  strong  now 
than  they  used  to  be  under  the  old  insanitary 
conditions  ? — I  should  say  this,  that  a  feebler 
people,  to  a  certain  extent,  lives  longer,  owing 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions. 

8658.  Is  not  the  great  change,  not  in  the 
intensity  of  the  evils  of  town  life,  but  in  the 
largeness  of  population  that  is  subject  to  them  ? 
— That  is  almost  putting  it  in  the  same  way. 

,  8659.  That  is,  the  intensity  of  the  evil  per 
head  is  not  so  great  as  it  was,  in  consequence 
of  sanitary  improvements ;  but  the  number  of 
people  subject  to  it  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  ? — I  think  that  is  possibly 
true.  I  never  considered  that,  but  I  think  that 
is  quite  possible. 

8660.  Is  not  this  movement  common  to  all 
countries,  including-  America  and  Australia ;  I 
mean  the  movement  towards  the  towns  ? — 
Certainly. 

8661.  Is  not  it  true  that  in  Victoria  more 
than  half  the  population  are  in  the  towns  ? — Not 
more  than  half,  but  if  you  take  Geelong  and 
Ballarat  and  Melbourne,  I  should  allow  you 
about  two-fifths  or  three-fifths,  perhaps. 

8662.  Is  not  that  a  tendency  over  which  the 
methods  of  production  have  little  control.  Is  it 
not  mainly  the  growing  desire  of  people  for  the 
special  enjoyments  of  town  life  ? — And  associa- 
tion ;  yes,  possibly  it  is. 

8663.  And  is  not  it  true  that  the  evil  is  that 
without  being  deliberately  selfish  they  sacrifice 
the  well-being  of  their  children  (for  it  is  the 
children  that  are  hurt,  and  not  the  adults 
mainly)  to  their  own  comfort  ? — To  a  certain 
extent  I  think  that  must  be  admitted.  I  do  not 
deny  it.     I  think  that  must  be  so. 

8664.  And  is  there  anything  whatever  in  our 
present  system  to  prevent  our  stopping  that, 
when  once  public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to 
its  importance  ? — I  think  we  might.  In  the 
present  system  there  is  a  necessity  for  people 
living  round  the  factories,  and  there  is  a 
necessity  for  some  workpeople  living  near  their 
work,  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  State  to  introduce  free  transit  for  20  miles 
round  our  great  towns,  and  in  my  judgment, 
you  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  doing  away 
with  overcrowding  in  that  way. 

8665.  Are  you  aware  that  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  by  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  revolutionise  society,  that  any  person 
putting  up  a  house  in  a  district  that  has  got  as 
closely  populated  as  is  good,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  towai-ds  providing  free 
play  grounds  ? — Very  likely  ;  that  may  possibly 
be.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  people  at 
the  present  moment  who  sympathise  with  my 
opinions,  who  do  not  want  to  revolutionise 
things. 

8666.  Is  not  your  proposal  or  others  of  the 
same  kind  suggestive  of  burning  down  a  house 
in  order  to  roast  a  pig.  Could  not  this  aim  of 
yours  be  attained  more  easily  ? — If  you  show 
"me  how  it  could  be  done  more  easily  I  should 
be  happy  to  co-operate  with  you. 

4  I 
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8667.  Do  you  agree  in  what  I  state  ? — Some 
portions  I  follow  of  what  you  state,  but  not 
other  portions.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  their 
object  is  to  substitute  co-operation  for  competi- 
tion, we  are  partially  on  the  same  ground. 

8668.  I  go  on  the  principle  that  the  State 
may  always  interfere  in  the  interests  of  children, 
and  that  since  children  cannot  defend  them- 
selves, the  doctrine  of  self-interest  does  not  apply 
in  cases  in  which  children  are  not  concerned  ? — 
Quite  so. 

8669.  But  these  opinions  are  held  by  persons 
who  are  not  socialists  ? — Quite  possibly.  I 
daresay  many  of  the  views  which  Aristotle  held 
on  the  slave  system  are  not  being  applied,  but 
are  held  now. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

8670.  You  have  described  the  present  relation 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  you  say 
it  rests  on  a  series  of  antagonisms  ? — I  think  so. 

8671.  Do  you  think  employers  and  employed 
have  no  common  interests  ? — In  health  and 
alleviation  of  disease  and  so  forth,  because  it 
may  spread  from  one  to  the  other. 

8672.  Is  not  it  to  their  common  interest 
that  the  aggregate  of  produce  should  be  as  large 
as  pos.sible  ? — That  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
profit. 

8673.  But  the  larger  the  amount  to  be 
divided  the  better  chance  there  is  of  both  parties 
getting  a  large  share  ?— That  might  possibly  be, 
and  so  far  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  individual 
worker  that  his  only  particular  employer  should 
gobble  up  other  employers. 

8674.  Is  not  it  to  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes  generally  that  production  throughout  the 
coimtry  should  be  as  ample  as  possible  ? — Not 
necessarily  so,  because  that  may  involve  the 
glut  which  has  been  spoken  of.  You  have  got 
that  remarkable  fact  that  you  may  have  a 
glut  iia  every  commodity,  and  you  had  some- 
thing like  it  a  little  while  ago,  therefore  the 
power  of  production  may  result  in  throwing 
a  number  of  workers  into  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

8675.  But  do  you  mean  to  suggest  to  the 
Commission  that  it  would  not  be,  on  the  whole, 
desirable  that  efficiency  of  production  should 
increase  ? — If  it  is  accompanied  by  certain  other 
restrictions  upon  glutting  the  market  with  the 
commodities  produced  I  should  so  consider,  but 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  not  the  power  of 
production  that  is  lacking  at  all  in  our  present 
system.  There  is  plenty  of  power  of  production 
for  the  whole  community  to  live  in  perfect 
comfort. 

8676.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  maintain  the 
position  that  efficiency  of  production  is  not  in 
itself  a  good  thing  for  the  community  ? — Not 
necessarily  beneficial  to  the  workers. 

8677.  Even  if  they  continue  to  get  a  like 
proportion  of  the  produce  ? — If  they  get  a  like 
proportion  it  might  sell  for  a  lower  price.  I 
mean,  supposing  that  you  produce  1,000  yards 
of  calico  and  sell  those   ], 000  yards  for  11.  in 
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place  of  selling  600  yards  for  25s.,  there  is  no 
gain  in  the  increased  production. 

8678.  That  is  a  case  of  over-production  in  a 
particular  commodity.  If  a  like  amount  of 
capital  gave  a  larger  production  of  commodities 
in  general,  would  not  everybody  be  better  off  ? 
— Not  necessarily,  under  the  present  system, 
because  they  may  be  piled  up  in  the  warehouses 
and  not  be  exchangeable,  because  you  have  to 
go  through  the  money  medium.  You  have  had 
nine  periods  of  glut  in  this  century,  and  each 
one  longer  than  the  other. 

8679.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  working  classes  and  the  business 
classes  have  not  gained  by  the  increased  efficiency 
of  production  during  the  last  50  years  ? — They 
have  gained,  but  the  workers  have  not  gained  in 
the  proper  proportion. 

8680.  But  you  admit  they  have  gained  ? — I 
admit  they  have  gained  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  gain  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  balanced  by 
the  physical  drawbacks  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

8681.  But  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  admit 
that  all  classes  have  gained  by  that  increase  in 
efficiency  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in 
proportion. 

8682.  Then,  so  far,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
both  capitalists  and  workers  have  a  common 
interest  ?— I  mean  to  say  this,  that  I  am  leaving 
out  the  gaps  in  the  work.  For  instance,  if  you 
ask  me  whether  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
have  a  higher  wage,  say,  30s.  a  week,  for  two 
years,  and  then  for  six  months  be  out  of  work,  I 
should,  say  that  the  higher  wage  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  time  I  was  out  of  employment, 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  power  to  produce 
has  increased  these  periods  of  glut  and  crises, 
and  that  they  have  compensated,  or  rather  are 
drawbacks  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  advance  in 
other  directions. 

8683.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  these 
drawbacks  are  admitted,  you  nevertheless  think 
that  there  is  a  balance  of  benefit  remaining 
over  to  all  parties  in  the  community  from  the 

increased    efficiency    of    production  ? Yes  ■   I 

should  say  partially,  not  very  large.  I  should 
say,  on  the  whole,  there  might  be  a  balance. 

8684.  Now,  do  you  think  that  competition 
brings  with  it  no  benefit  ?— None  at  all.  Not 
now,  it  might  have  done  in  the  earlier  stages. 

8685.  You  do  not  think  that  it  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  the  industry  and  application  of  the 
individual  ?— No,  I  do  not ;  I  am  distinctly  of 
the  contrary  opinion. 

8686.  Supposing  your  socialistic  system  was 
established,  would  there  be  no  antagonisms 
under  it  ? — I  can  foresee  none. 

8687.  Would  you  have  got  rid  altogether  of 

the  self -regarding  tendencies  of  mankind  ? No 

you  would  have  enhanced  them.  But  the  im- 
provement of  each  man's  conditions  would  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  simultaneous  improve- 
ment oE  those  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  collective 
interest  would  become  a  selfish  interest,  but  he 
would  not  begin  with  himself;  his  first  duty 
would  be  to  increase  production  for  the  com- 
munity and  again,  as  in  the  gentile  settlements 
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his  first  interest  would  be  that  of  the  community, 
and  he  himself  would  lienefit  by  the  progress  of 
the  community. 

8688.  Do  you  propose  an  equal  remuneration 
to  all  workers  under  your  system  ? — In  the 
main.  I  am  not  formulating  a  system,  but  I 
think  that  would  be  the  lesult  eventually. 

8689.  Then  would  there  not  be  an  antagonism 
of  interest  among  the  workers,  each  striving  to 
do  the  least  amount  of  irksome  labour  ? — But 
no  labour  is  irksome  except  over  an  excessive 
period,  but  in  the  present  system  the  amount  of 
necessary  labour  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared 
with  the  whole. 

8690.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  maintain  the 
thesis  that  in  the  socialistic  system  there  will 
be  no  irksome  labour  ? — Yes,  I  would  maintain 
that  absolutely. 

8691.  With  regard  to  your  assertion  that  the 
improvements  in  processes  have  gone  to  benefit 
the  capitalist  classes  only,  how  can  you  maintain 
that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  wages  have 
increased  and  that  prices  have  fallen  ? — No,  I 
say  this :  I  say  that  they  get  almost  the  whole 
benefit ;  and  so  they  do.  The  words  that  I  used 
I  have  here.  I  say,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
ownership  and  so  foi-th,  all  improvements  go 
into  the  power  of  that  class,  and  wages  rise, 
where  they  do  rise,  out  of  all  proportion  less 
than  the  power  of  production  increases. 

8692.  Who  does  get  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
creased power  of  producing  wealth  ?  —  The 
owning  classes. 

8693.  How  do  you  measure  it  ? — By  the 
increased  returns  of  the  income-tax,  by  the 
increased  returns  to  the  various  schedules  by 
which  the  easy  classes  measure  their  riches. 

8694.  Has  the  total  amount  of  the  income-tax 
income  increased  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
total  amount  of  wages  ? — Certainly,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  dividing  it  up. 

8695.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  them  here.  I  formulated 
them  some  years  ago,  and  1  will  not  answer  for 
them  now. 

Professor  Marshall. 

8696.  Can  you  give  us  the  page  of  the  book 
in  which  it  is  given  ? — It  is  on  page  336  or  337, 
I  think,  of  my  book  on  "  The  Historical  Basis  of 
Socialism  in  England."  These  figures  are  10 
jeskva  old. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

8697.  Would  you  mind  just  taking  the  figures 
out  so  that  we  may  have  them  down  on  the 
minutes.  Of  course  I  could  hardly  test  them 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ? — I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.     It  is  without  prejudice  on  either  side. 

8698.  I  should  like  to  have  them  on  the 
minutes  ? — The  general  income  was  then  put,  in 
1883,  at  1,300  millions,  or  close  upon  that  sum. 
I  contended  at  that  time  that  the  landlords,  the 
capitalists,  the  professional  classes  and  profit- 
mongers,  absorbed  nearly  1,000  millions.  This 
book  was  published  in  1883,  and  that  is  what  I 
contend  now.     1  do  not  say  that  it  is  quite  as 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued, 
much  as  that,  but  very  nearly,  as  you  will  see  if 
you  will  look  at  the  foot-note,  which  says, 
"  In  1867  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  estimated 
'•'  the  total  paid  in  such  wages  at  254,729,000?. 
"  The  workers  pay  back  about  a  fifth  of  this 
"  in  rent."  As  I  point  out,  the  workers  to-day 
take  about  a  fifth  part  of  this  amount.  I  point 
out  from  that,  that  according  to  Mr.  Mulhall, 
who  is  another  gentleman  who  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  us,  that  "  222,500  families  own 
"  5,728,000,000?.  out  of  a  total  realised  national 
"  wealth  of  nearly  8,000,000,000?.,  or  close 
"  upon  26,000?.  per  family  with,  of  course,  a 
"  corresponding  income  out  of  the  1,000,000,000?. 
"  taken  yearly  by  non-producing  families."  The 
income  of  the  non- working  classes,  I  say,  was 
1,000  millions,  leaving  little  more  than  300 
millions  for  the  working  classes.  That  would 
be  rather  less  than  one-fourth. 

8699.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  income  of 
1,000  millions? — I  say  1,300  millions  in  round 
figures,  or  close  upon  that  sum,  and  out  of  this 
total  1,000  millions  were  taken  by  the  class  whom 
I  do  not  consider  a  directly  producing  class. 

8700.  How  do  you  get  at  the  1,000  millions  ; 
you  divide  the  1,300  millions  into  two  parts  of 
1,000  millions  and  300  millions  ? — I  say,  if  you 
take  away  the  300  millions  you  get  1,000 
millions ;  the  figures  are  here.  I  have  taken 
them  really  from  Mr.  Giflen's  figures. 

8701.  On  what  grounds  do  you  divide  the 
1 ,300  millions  into  these  two  parts  ? — -I  took 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  figures  of  1867  and  added 
Professor  Leoni  Levy's  figures.  He  made  out 
that  the  average  weekly  earning  was  32s.,  and  I 
conclusively  proved,  from  certain  figures  I  have 
g6t,  that  that  was  much  too  high,  taking 
Mr.  Baxter's  figures,  Mr.  Giffen's  figures,  and 
Mr.  Mulhall's  figures,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  total  amount  that  was  received, 
apart  from  domestic  service,  was  the  figure  I 
there  give. 

8702.  Why  deduct  the  figure  for  domestic  ser- 
vice ? — Because  I  consider  that  domestic  servants 
are  not  a  producing  class  in  any  sense,  and  there 
are  two  millions  of  them.  I  look  upon  them  as 
a  serious  element. 

8703.  They  are  a  wage-earning  class  ? — They 
are  a  wage-earning  class,  but  it  is  for  purposes 
of  luxury,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  purposes  of  production. 

8704.  But  in  estimating  the  income  of  the 
working-classes,  on  what  ground  do  you  deduct 
the  wages  of  the  domestic  servants  ? — They  are 
a  portion  of  the  household  of  the  capitalist, 
who  administer  to  his  luxury  in  the  same 
way  as  do  his  horses  or  anything  else,  I 
contend  that  domestic  servants  are  not  a  portion 
of  the  producing  classes,  and  that  they  produce 
nothing  at  all.  I  say  there  is  a  producing  class 
employed  for  wages  to  produce  wealth,  and  in 
that  class  domestic  servants  do  not  come ;  they 
come  in  as  appurtenances  to  the  luxury  of  those 
who  do  not  do  anything  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

8705.  But  they  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  community,  and  they  have  an  existence 
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Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

for  themselves  ? — I  am  aware  of  it ;  and  so  do 
others  who  contribute  in  no  sense  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth — such  are  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
and  the  lawyers.  The  lawyers  receive  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  but  I  should  not  consider 
them  as  producers. 

8706.  Your  principle  would  exclude  from  the 
working-classes  iill  who  prodiiced  mere  articles 
of  luxury? — To  a  certain  extent  it  does;  and 
I  would  say  that  much  of  the  advertisement  is 
wholly  useless  and  throws  away  labour. 

8707.  Without  going  further  into  this  ques- 
tion, you  have  given  us  figures  for  1883,  and 
now,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  figures  for  some  other 
date  ? — According  to  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  whose 
figures  I  consider  very  optimistic — and  they 
are  so  considered  by  most  of  the  workers  with 
whom  I  have'  conferred — there  has  been  a 
comparatively  small  increase  in  the  last  10  years 
in  the  remuneration  of  the  working  classes,  very 
small  indeed.  There  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  domestic  servants, 
amounting  to  over  200,000  ;  and  as  regards  the 
workers  themselves.,  if  you  take  the  figures 
which  he  promulgated  in  1888,  or  about  then, 
and  compare  them  with  the  figures  of  to-day, 
you  will  find  that  the  increase  is  comparatively 
small. 

8708.  Will  you  give  us  his  figures  ? — I  have 
not  got  his  original  figures  of  1883  here,  I 
think. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8709.  Were  nob  they  the  figures  he  gave  us 
the  other  day  ? — I  thought  I  saw  a  tract  in 
Professor  Marshall's  hand ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  are  not  in  that;  if  they  are,  that 
would  be  sufiicient. 


Professor  Marshall. 

8710.  Do  you  mean  "  Facts  for  Socialists " 
{handing  pamphlet  to  witness.']  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  see  that  it  gives  the  exact  amount  here  that 
the  workers  were  then  supposed  to  receive  I 
see  here,  however,  that  13,200,000  people  ac- 
cording to  ■  Mr.  Giffen  receive,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  this  about  450,000,000?.  That 
would  be  about  10  years  ago.  Mind,  of  course, 
I  did  not  come  prepared  for  these  figures  ;  but 
still,  if  that  is  so,  I  contend  that  the  increase 
in  the  last  10  years  according  to  the  figures 
which  he  formulated  before  you  is  very  small 
indeed. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

.8711.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  you  did 
not  come  prepared  with  figures,  because  a 
statement    such   as    you    make  is   one    which 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour — continued. 

ought  to  have  been  substantiated  by  figures; 
but  would  you  mind  sending  them  in'*to  the 
Commission  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  will  do  so. 

8712.  As  I  understand,  the,  figures  we  have 
to  take  into  consideration  are,  first,  the  income 
of  the  working  classes  at  a  certain  date  ? — Yes. 

8713.  The  income  of  the  capitalist  classes  at 
the  same  date  ? — Yes. 

8714.  Next  the  income  of  the  working  classes 
at  a  later  date,  and  the  income  of  the  capitalist 
classes  at  that  later  date;  and  further,  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  there  has  been  a 
rise  or  fall  of  prices  during  that  time.  It  is 
only  by  looking  at  all  those  figures  that  such 
a  statement  as  this  can  be  substantiated  ? — One 
moment ;  in  the  first  place,  how  long  have  we 
had  the  means  of  getting  at  these  figures  in  any 
official  way  at  all  ?  These  figures  of  Mulhall, 
and  Levi,  and  Giffen  are  guesses,  and  mine  is  a 
guess  and  no  more.  Until  we  forced,  practically 
by  agitation,  the  appointment  of  a  Labour 
Bureau,  and  the  collection  of  labour  statistics, 
we  had  no  department  of  statistics  here  as 
regards  the  working  classes  at  all ;  it  was  all 
guess  work,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  come  here  and  give  these  definite 
figures  when  one  guess  is  almost  as  good  as 
another,  Bnt  I  nay  that  the  increase  which  is 
admitted  by  those  who  do  not  share  our  opinions, 
like  Mulhall,  like  Giffen,  like  Leone  Levi,  like 
Baxter,  if  you  take  those  figures  the  increase  is 
not  at  all  in  proportion,  according  to  Giffen's 
figures  that  I  have  now  got  here,  to  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  income  in  the 
meantime. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 

8715.  In  the  total  income  of  the  country  of 
all  classes  do  you  mean  ? — The  total  income  of 
all  classes,  or  the  total  income  of  those  classes 
who  are  not  engaged  in  production. 

8716.  Amongst  whom  you  include    all    who 
are   not  labouring    with   the   hand  ? — For   the  ' 
purposes  of  this  argument,  yes. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 

8717.  Perhaps  you  would  make  out  as  clear  a 
statement  as  you  are  able  ? — Certainly  ;  I  will 
send  it  in  (see  Appendix  CXLIII). 

Mr.  Livesey. 

8718.  You  are  opposed  to  the  capitalist 
system  ? — I  am. 

8719.  Do  you  object  to  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes,  and  to  their  thus  becoming 
small  capitalists  1 — I  do,  certainly.  I  think 
they  only  intensify  the  competition,  and  fortify 
the  class  which  they  should  endeavour  to 
supplant. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  sine  die. 
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